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F*om  a  D>aw*if  by  Ca«i  Hic» 
©  ARCO  IWJ 


No  longer  true! 


Institute  of  Thermal  Research 

of  rh« 

American  Radiator  Company 

whett  (he  rating*  of  boiler* 
ar»  definitely  determined  by 
e«n  with  chimney*  of  many 
drffarant  met  and  heights. 


Many  a  family  knows  from  pain¬ 
ful  experience  how  true  is  the  old 
song: 

"They  pushed  the  damper  in  and 
they  pulled  the  damper  out, 
"But  the  smoke  went  up  the  chimney 
just  the  same." 


THE  PROGRESS  of  heating 
science  up  to  the  time  when 
the  American  Radiator  Com¬ 
pany  was  formed  is  pretty  well 
summarized  by  this  old  song 
quoted  above. 

Homes  were  either  too  hot  or 
toocold;and  no  matter  whatyou 
did  to  the  damper  the  smoke 
went  up  the  chimney,  carrying 
most  of  the  heat  along. 

One  of  the  fi  rst  steps  taken  by  the 
American  RadiatorCompany 
was  the  establishment  of  a  de¬ 
partment  for  determining  defi¬ 
nite  performance  standards  for 
its  boilers  and  radiators.  That 
department  developed  into  the 
Institute  of  Thermal  Research, 
the  largest  laboratories  in  the 
world  devoted  exclusively  to 
problems  of  better  warmth. 

Here  materials  are  tested  and 


Architects  have  long  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  service  of  the 
Institute  of  Thermal  Research. 
It  is  one  large  reason  why  they  so 
often  write  "AMERICAN  Radi¬ 
ators"  and  "Ideal  Boilers”  into 
their  specifications.  Dealing  as 
they  do  with  life's  most  sacred 
investment,  they  like  to  insist 
upon  materials  from  which 
scientific  tests  have  eliminated 
every  element  of  chance. 

The  little  book,  "Better  Warmth 
and  Better  Health,"  published  by 
this  company,  contains  ten  definite 
,ugges,,ons  for  saving  coal,  and 
other  information  of  value  to  every 
home  owner. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy?  A  card 
to  either  address  below  will  bring 
it  to  you  at  once. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  Amerjcat^  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 


1 04  West  42nd  Street,  Dept.  94 

NEW  YORK 


816  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  94 
CHICAGO 
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Dirigible-,  Drawback- of . Sept. 

Di-nmmment,  L-ogue  plan 

for.. . Aug.  I 

Disease,  Healing  body  and 

.-••ill . Aug. 

Westward  trend  of . July  I 

Doctor-,  What  people  think 

of . Sent.  2 

Doctrine  in  Church,  Place  of .  .July 
Dog,  Oov.  Baxter  honor*  his .  July  2 
Dog*.  Deer  *  fight  with  pack 

of . Aug.  li 

Doll'-  liou*c.  Queen  Mary'*.  Sept,  I 

Dowling,  Mike.  . . Aug.  2i 

Drinks,  Odd  foreign  ........  Aug.  a 

Drink  water'-  *'  Robert  E. 

Lee” . Sept.  > 

Drudgery  in  work.  Place  of.  .  .Scjil,  > 
Drug  addiction  a  di-eowi. .  .  Aug.  2iJ 
habit.  Hunger  cause  of..  .Sent. 22 
production.  league  und.  July  2 
traffic  in  l\  8.,  Kuro|N* 

and . July  21 

Duck*,  Friend*  of  wild . .  .July  21 

Duke.  luroriMirutioii  of  family 

of  . July  21 

Dune  return*  to  stage . July  JJ 

K 

Earth  structure,  Kober  theory 

of  . .  ...  .Sept,  Jo 

Earthquake  disaster  in  Japan.  Sept,  li 
Hood  and  evil  from  Jap- 

aneae . Si.pt.  22 

Spirit  ual  lessons  from  Jap- 

anese  . Sept.  29 

Edison’s  inventions,  Value  of.  Aug.  j 

Editor  of  American  Magatittr 

dies . . .Aug.  15 

Education,  Undemocratic. . .  .Sept.  J 
Electoral  reform  hill.  Italy's.. .  Aug.  li 
KliTtrie  superpower  for  I  ’.  S.. 

Eh-ctrieity  aflWt*  restaurant 

Elevnti'd  railway.  Silent . 

EUi*  Island,  British  press  on. 

British  protest*  on . 

Conditions  at . . 

(billies'  rejHirt  on. . 

Employment.  No  lull  in  . 

Endowment*.  Danger  of. 


2 

11 

2J 

21 


.  Sept 
Aug. 
July 
Sept 
July  1 
Aug.  J 
.Sept.  1 
•  Aug.  U 
.July  2D 

Engineer.  Crossing  whi-tliug 

and.  . Aug,  U 

Girl . July  1 

England's  great  hall  restored. Sept.  1 
most  i-ipular  netresse*.  Aug.  21 
English  currency,  Dollar  in...  Sept.  5 

Equal  right*  for  women 

amendment . Aug.  U 

Etna  eruption. . July  21 

eruption  isolated . July  25 

Eurhythmies  explained.  .  ..Sept.  1 
Europe,  France  seeks  security 

in.... . ..Srpl.22 

lik«--  Angliv-Soxon  niucic.  Sept. 2! 

I  \  S.  private  loans  to. . .  Aug.  ii 
Europe’s  commercial  air  Hnw.  July  U 
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Date  Purr 


Furopeon  exchange .  Need  of 

stable.  .....  . Sept.U 

Protestantism's  plight.  .  Aug.  II 
Evolution,  Review  of  nook  on  July  Hi 
Exchange.  Europe  needs 

stable.  ..............  Sept.  lj 

Fjipmeaec  vs.  adaptability. ,  .Aug.  Jj 
Exports  exceed  import**,  U.  S. .  Sept.  J 


Farm 


K 

work. 


Re- 


Sept. 


ami  factory 
wards  of  . . 

Farmer  Governor  bankrupt.  Sept. 
-LaUtr  candidate  elected.  July 
Problem  of  wheat. ..  .  July 
Remedies  for  wheat  July 

Farmers'  revolt  through  West  Aug. 
Fascism  in  Spain,  Possibility 

of  .  . Sept. 

Ka-arism's  electoral  reform  bill  Aug. 


Fatigue  of  nictah*.  T*i  t**s*t 

Tests  for  . 

Filter,  Stream-line 
Kirv-cxtingui*her,  Oil-tank 
Fires.  Tr»*-  records  forest 
Fi*h  not  a  brain  food  ...... 

Predicting  the  catch  of 
Fishing,  Why  men  enjoy 

Fitch.  Horner . . 

Florida  State  prison  farm  . . 
Flowers  have  petals,  Why 
Food 


July 
July 
Aug. 
July 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
July 
July 

stores  up  vitamins, 

Proper  Sept 

Ford  a  miracle  man?  Is  llenry  July 
ns  President,  Objections 

to  .  . .( . Aug. 

restores  his  old  home  .  .  July 
Formosa,  Troubles  of  Japan  in  July 
Foundations.  Danger  of  ...  July 
Four-Power  part,  France  signs  July 
France.  Americans  and  negroes 

in . Sept 

and  England  differ,  Why  Aug. 
( 'iilifornia museum  honors  Aug. 
Efforts  for  security  for  Sept 

lead-  in  air . Sent 

Ruhr  deadlock  and  ...  July 
signs  naval  and  Four- 

Power  pacts .  . .  July 

Wh  v  Belgium  is  ally  of  Rent 
Franco-! triti-h  air  armament.  July 

situation  ominous .  Aug. 

French  a  German  dialect  Aug. 

art  -f agnail t . July 

fiction  -hows  war  hatred  Sept 


Hi 

22 

2h 
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Jk 

A 

A 
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JJ 

A 

2h 
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1 


U,  ft.  at 


Aug. 


literary  prm* 
monument  to 

(  hail mon t  .  .... 
stage,  Ijixily  of  .  . 
statue  of  Alan  S*-cg«  r 
Yellow  Book 
Fundamentalist  holt,  Coming  Sept 
Fundamentalists.  To  liU-rnluu-  Aug. 
Funeral,  1  inprwions  of  a  town  Sept 
Furs,  Sums  paid  for  Sept 


July 

July 

July 

Aug. 
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G 

(las  in  the  next  war  . .  .  .  Aug.  JJ 

Gasoline  price-cut tin^  .  ..  .Aug.  2a 
Oedd«V  n>|M»rt  on  Ellis  Island  Sept.  J 

tbsirgia  taxes o|>urn  . Sept  22 

( i* rm.m  currency.  Dual  .  Sept .  2} 

money  other  than  the 

mark . . July  1 

reparations.  Ability  to 

pay  - v  ..  . - .  July  1 

reparations,  t  ’oolidge  pol¬ 
icy  toward  .  Sept.  J 

reparations.  Italy's  need 

*»f  ; . . .  AUg.  J 

-Russian  union.  Baltic 

league  against  . Sept.  JU 

spy.  Prince  J  one  hi  mas  .  July  2 
workers  to  be  paid  in  guld.Sept.  s 
Germany  is  winning  Russia. 

How  . July  2A 

NVw  Chancellor  in  - Sept.  J 

Why  Bn  tain  and  France 

differ  on  .  . . Aug.  J 

Germany's  condition.  Reports 

of . Aug.  P 
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Date 

Girl  engineer . July  2 

Girls,  Fitness  of  college  . Sept.  JQ 

sent  home.  Kilm-smitteo. .  Aug.  Jj 
study  social  work.  College. Aug. 
Gold.  German  workers  to  n*- 

edve. . Sept. 

in  Labrador  . Aug. 

Gold-mining,  Boom  in .  .  July 

Golf  as  an  art . Sept. 

suits  for  non-gulf ers  Julv 

Goodspeed  version  of  Bible  Sept. 

“  . .  Sept.  _ 

Gorilla,  Tracking  the  . Sept.  Jj 

Governor’s  farm  failure.  Indi- 
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ii 
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11 
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I*a«e 

j*0 

21 

JJ 

JJ 

21 

JJ 

ill 

j3 

JU 

JJ 

JJ 

j* 


la’OgUi 


Greeo-ltalian  trouble 

on«l  . . 

trouble.  Mussolini  and 
Griffin.  Solomon  Bulkley 

u 

Harding.  Canada's  welcome  to.  Aug 
courts  World  i  'ourt  critics  July 
Death  of  President  Aug. 

world 

pram  on  .  .  Aug. 

for  dry  enforcement  .  .July 
foreshadows  hi*  platform  July 
funeral  journey  ...  .  Aug. 
on  Alaska's  problem  Aug. 
plan  to  rut  living  oo*t*  July 
urges  railroad  merger  July 
Hardy  (Thomas)  and  Prince  of 

Wales .  . Aug. 

"Harvester  Trust."  To  dis¬ 
solve  . Aug. 

Headlight*.  Better  automobile.  Aug. 

Fne  of  automobile  July 

Health,  I  lobby  os  an  aid  to  Sent. 
Hearing,  Training  kn>iiiM*  of  July 
lleresv.  |>eteeti\i«  of  ...  July 
llijacke<rH  and  IsHilleggrrw  Aug. 
History.  New  York  and  pro- 

Julv 


Scpt.S  lh 


Sept.  Jj 
Sepl.m 
Aug.  Js 


1* 

J-l 

J1 

lh 

1 

2A 

Jj 

IS 

JJ 

AA 


Sc 

Sc 

Jil 


Sept. 

July 

Spt. 


British 

Three  months  of  world 
Hobby  os  an  ai*l  to  health 
Home  dedicated  to  Gad 
Hornsby.  Roger 
"Harm.  O  Wonderful" 

Papyrus  to  race  in  I*.  S. 

"Ilol  .log"  stood.  Itn.k 

keeps . July 

wave*  in  l\ 8.  Sept. 

Hough  on  Young  liitcllct  tiial*  July 
Humor,  Briton  on  new  Ameri¬ 
can .  July 

"  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame." 

Film  .  Sept. 

1 1  unger  as  cause  of  drug  habit  Sept. 


Ice.  Lowering  lank*  with 
melting 

Immigrant  girl  la-come*  an 
author > 

Immigrants.  Kills  bland  ami 


Sept. 

July 

Aug. 

■Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


X 

A 

1 


Indians.  Plan*  for  liettering. 

Imlustrial  leederw.  when*  bora  Aug.  11 
Insurance  for  ministers.  Life.  Sept.  JU 
Plans  for  crop  ..  Aug.  18 

lodin  to  purify  water  -  Aug.  H 


Irish  Free  State  election  vic¬ 


tory 

Italian-Grcek  trouble,  League 

and . .  Sept 

-Greek  trouble.  Mussolini 

and  . .  . . Se  pt 

pry**.  Mussolini  and  ....  Sept 

railroads.  I>-a*ing  July 

Italy's  elect oral  reform  hill  Aug. 

need  of  reparations. - - Aug. 


JO 
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Dale 

Japan.  Australian  views  of  . .  Aug.  JJ 
fears  Anglo-Saxon  alli¬ 
ance  . .  Aug. 

Pavlowu's  duneing  and  Aug. 
SingaiHtre  unvnl  base  and  Aug. 

"  "  **  Sept. 

urged  to  be  Japanese  .  . .  Aug. _ 

Japan's  earthquake  disaster  Sept.  Jj 
earthquake.  Good  and  evil 

from  . Sept.  22 

earthquake,  Spiritual  les¬ 
sons  from  ......  .  Sept .  Jl* 

troubles  in  Formosa  .  .  .  .July  JJ 
view*  of  t  ’liina's  lwycolt  .Sept.  Jj 

Jay-walking.  Theological  _ Aug.  Jj 

Jew*  o|i|-.m-  Kurd  as  I*residenl.Aug.  Jj 
vote  on  gn«t  Jew*  .....  Sept.  JO 
John-on  Gliraiii)  candidacy 

and  letter .  . .  .Sept.  U 

on  World  Court  . .  Aug.  J 


Johnson.  Magnus 
election  .... 
election  and 
volt 

Join*.  Catchword 
live” 

"Junior  Month' 
workers 
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farmers'  n*- 

. Aug.  A  lh 

a  "eoopern- 

. -  Aug.  lh 

for  *M'Ml 

Aug.  Jj 

K 


Kam-r’s  son  a*  a  spy . 

Ku  Klux  Kbn  hacks  Yulpa- 
raino  I’niversity. 
in  Oklahoma 


J 
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Hi 


Lul~»r.  AU-yi-ar  work  for  Aug. 

mid  cspitwl,  Advice  to  Sept, 

supply  and  demand  ••quai.Aug. 
IjiImiFs  view  of  iheChurrh  Sept. 

Iwibnulor,  Gold  iu . Aug. 

I^nisaiine  Goiif«-reii**-.  Out¬ 
come  of  . July 

Turkey  fail*  Russia  at..  Sept, 
Whiii  I'urke.v  won  st  Aug. 

Lxwnnd  n  ligion.Coohdgeoii  July 
lawless iicvt.  New  milbn-ak  Ilf  Sept. 
I airiness,  Automobile*  and  Aug. 

l*-ngue  of  Nations  di-armo- 

ment  plan  ...  Aug. 

Grcco-liahaii  trouble  and. Si-pt. 

"  .Sept. 

reject*  opium  reform  July 

“  I*v,  Rolx-rt  K-,"  Drink- 

wali-r's . .Sept. 

Liliel  suit.  Br>K»kharl->bTi‘- 

dith  s.j,i. 

LilM-ral*  | dan  to  organi.  e  S*-pt. 

lies,  (  ’.him-  *>f  ehildn-o'-  Aug. 

IJght-trsts  for  |»earl*  . .  ,S*-pt. 

I.tlnarf/  lhtn*l  I  *ten.nhniial 

Book  itri'irw .  . . July 

t.ilrrary  I  nlrmntuthal 

Book  Itrruw  ....  . .  Aug. 

I.Urrary  ItigiAl  Intemolinnal 

Book  Rcnrir. . . S*  pl. 

Literary  prize*.  French  . Aug. 
lateral  ur*-.  Briton  on  American  Sept . 

Hough  on  American  July 

Lj  angstrom's  turbine  locomo¬ 
tive  . Sept. 

Lloyd's  "Safety  l.a*t."  Trick* 

in  - - - -  July 

!»an*  to  Kuroiie.  Private 

l.S  . . Aug. 

l*»comoUve.  Ljungrtrom’s  tur¬ 
bine  -  .... - -  .Sept. 

Locomotives  mended  in  ship¬ 
yard  . July 

Lacey. James  --  -  ...Sent. 

Lynching,  Slump  in  .  ...July 
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Jackson.  Officer  with  "Stoue- 
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McCray.  Farm  failure  of  Gov .  Se  it.  JJ 


Jli  wall”  ... 

Japan  and  Canada. 
All  l  tics  of  . 


Kept,  lj  Jli 


MrDougal.  Violet  . . Ju  y  2h 

MacMasU-r*.  Ibiy Jj  . ..Juy  11 

Trade  Magnetic  cffict  ou  n-taiirai.t  Aug.  II 

Aug.  Jj  2U  Mail  service,  ('unsMlKw-'t .  SepJ,  Jj 
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Date 


July  21  IS 


of 


Aug.  11 

Sept  22 


'S 


Manitoba  abandons  prohibi¬ 
tion  . 

Maps: 

Alaska’s  resources .... 

Balkan  Mali’s . 

Cholera  and  leprosy 

world  . .July  .23 

Earthquake  area.  Japan's  Sept.  iQ 
"  zone  of  world  Scpl.22 
Europe's  commercial  air 

lines . . July  1-1 

Greco  -  Italian  trouble 

zone  . . .Sept.  15 

Kobor  earth  structure 

theory . Sept,  15 

New  York’s  future  popu¬ 
lation  .  Sept.  29 

Pacific  railroad  consoli¬ 
dation  . Sent.  3 

Tangier  and  Morocco. .  .  July  23 
0.  S.  air  mail  route .  .  . .  Sept.  3 

U.8.  cold  waves  . July  21 

U.  S.  hot  waves . Sept.  1 

U.  S. .  Superpower  sys¬ 
tem  for ,  .  .  .  Sept.  3 

Yellow  fever  of  world.  .  July  21 
Maughan’s  Might#,  Lnaoiu 

from  . . Aug.  11 

Medical  testa  for  motorists  ..  Sept.  211 
Memorial  to  "gamest  man".  .  Aug.  25 
Mental  character,  Itarc  and  July  21 
diseases,  prohibition  and  .July  H 
Mercdith-Rrookhort  lital  suit  Sent.  3 
Metals.  To  text  endurance  of. .  July 
Methodist  ( 'hurclics  to  unite  Aug 
Methodist*  and  Catholics  in 

Koine  Sent.  1~> 

on  Hinotian  ( ‘hurch  .....July  2H 
Mexiean  recognition  and  busi¬ 
ness  . Sept, 

reeognition,  Mexican 

views  of  . Sept.  3 

women  for  prohibition.  .  July  11 
Mexico.  U.  S.  influence  in  ...  .July  23 

U.  8.  to  recognise  . . Kept.  3 

Microbes  and  earth’s  develop- 

men t . Aug.  25 

Milk  distributed  oooperal i vely. July  1 
Mind,  Influence  of  bidy  on  .  Aug.  13 
Mine,  Flood  pumped  out  of. .  July  1 
Miners,  "Self-rescuer"  for  ..  Sept.  15 
Ministers.  Will  Rogers  for  . . .  Sept.  29 
Minnesota  election,  Impor- 

tanoc  of . July  23 

honors  "games!  man". .  Aug.  25 
Mission  schools,  Omitting 

Christ  in .  Sept.  22 

Missouri  honors  Mark  Twain  .  Aug.  U 
Molwlaw,  New  outbreak  of.  .  Sept.  1 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Hughes  on  Scot.  1.5 
Monument  to  U.  8.  at  C’hou- 

mont . . . July 

Mornnd.  Paul . Aug. 

Mothers’  pensions.  Results  of.  Sept 

Motoring  alone.  Women . Aug. 

Motorists,  Advice  to  Chicago  Sept.  ... 
Medical  tests  for . Sept. 211 

a  his  of  arrested  . Sept.  22 

essons.  Test  value  of  Sept.  1 
of  "Hunchback  of  Notre 

Dame” . Sept.  22 

Paris  suppresses  Amer¬ 
ican.  . . . . . Sept.  22 

-smitten  girls,  Sending 

home . Aug.  25 

Movies  affect  habits  of  people  July  21 
America's  reputation  from  Aug.  A 
Australia  hostile  to  l\  8..  Sept.  22 

Rascoe's  views  or . Sent.  22 

Maxing  picture*.  High-speed.  July  21 
Museum  treasures.  Possible  Aug.  A 
Music,  Europe  likes  Anglo- 

Saxon.  . . Sept.  22 

Mussolini  and  Italian  press.  .Sept.  3 
"Rome’s  New  rn-sar"  ..Sept.22 

N 

Naval  bane,  British  Singapore  Aug.  1 
"  "  "  Sept.  1 

limitation  pact.  France 

. July  21 
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Dale  Page 

Navv  in  China,  Inadequate 

f.  S . Sept.  13  21 

Negro  exodus  and  lynching.  July  28  lli 

migration.  Cause*  of -  Aug.  13  11 

Negroes,  Americans  and 

French . Sept.  1 

New  Testament,  Goodspccd 

version  of . . Sept.  3 

New  Testament,  Goodspeed 

version  of .  Sept.22 

New  York,  Future  population 

of . Sept.  29 

Pro-British  histories  in..  .July  2  30 

Street  preaching  in . Sept.  29  33 

Newspaper  game.  Editor  on..  Aug.  13  3Ji 

Newspapers,  Condition  of 

Russian . .July  2 

Xicolet.  Clare . July  2 

Night,  Radio  waves  stronger 

at  . .  Sent.  1 

Nonsense  writer  lacking . July  23 

Norwegian  tanks, Go\  era ment 

protects . July 

Novels,  Alternatives  to  sex. . .  .July 


Oil  industry.  Price-cutting  in.  Aug.  23 
tan *a one  Treaty  ami.  July 
tank  fire-extinguisher  . .  July 
Oklahoma,  Klan  floggings  in .  Sept . 

K Ian  war  in  . ..Sent. 

Poet  laureate  of . July 

Opera.  Georgia  taxes  . Sept. 

"  Polly .  Suit  over.  ....  Aug. 

School  for  .  Aug. 

Opium  addiction  a  disease  . . .  Aug. 
habit.  Hunger  cause  of  .  Sept 
reform  rejected  by  League.  July 
traffic  in  U.  S.,  Europe 

and . July 

Oratorio.  Boy  composes . Aug 
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23 
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25 

25 

29 
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21 

11 


Paddock.  Dissension  over 

Charley  . July  23 

Painter.  Work  of  Spanish  .  .  .Sept.  J 

Papyrus  to  rare  in  l .  S . Sept .  22 

Paris  suppress*’*  "Birth  of  n 

Nation". . . Sept  29 

Pavlowa’s  dancing  and  Japan  Aug.  IS 
Peare.Churehsanctksnsarmed  July  11 

Pearls,  IJrht-tesU  for  _ Sept.  13 

Petals.  Why  flowers  have.  .  .July  21 
Philadelphia's  silent  ele  vat  id.  .July  21 
Philippine  inde|>cndence  cam¬ 
paign  ••  . Si-pt.29 

trouble  and  Wood . Aug.  J 

Picture*  coming  here.  Rey¬ 
nolds  .  Sept.  29 

pointed  for  permanence.  .Aug.  11 
Plagiarism.  Prevriaaec of  . .  .Aug.  U 

Plant#  that  form  spiral* . Aug.  13 

Playgrounds.  Small-town . Sept.  1 

Poe.  British  praise  of . July  23 

Poet  entertains  Prince  of  Wall’s  Aug.  25 
laureate.  Oklahoma's  ...July  23 
Poets  and  prohibition  spirit  .  .July  23 
Poetry  from  primitix-e  dances.  Aug.  25 
recital  by  "  Sengerphnne"  July  U 
Poetry  Current: 

Alone  ( Sitwell i.  .  - Sept.  3 

Ant#.  . .  Sept,  lii 

Approaching  America 

(Squire*.  .....  - .Aug.  1 

Around  Robin  Hood's 

Barn  (Rynncr* . July  23 

Ballad  of  Queen  EliraU-th. 

A  (Widdemeri  . July  2 

Before  Passion  (Ru-s)  .  .Sept.  J 
Biography  (Purnell)  .  .  ..Sept.  J 
But  Song  Shall  Rise  (Mc¬ 
Carthy) . July  21 

Catharine  Ogg  (Masters'. July  2 
Conqueror?  (Ryan)..  Sept-  8 

Coup  de  Grace  (Widde- 

nnr) . Sept.  29 

( 'row#  (Mogruder  ....  Sept  22 
Dark  Rain:  New  Mexico 
(Lesemann) . Sept.  J 
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Poetry.  Current: 

Daughters  of  Disillusion, 

The  (Sterling) . Sepi 

Delft  (Corwin) . Aug 

Desert  Dusk  (Elliott)..  ..Aug 
Deserted  Farm  (Simpson). Sept 
Drowned  Seaman,  Tlit* 

(Goldring) . .  .Sept 

Dusk  (Gray) . July 

Eleanora  Duse  (Lowell)..  Aug. 
Eucalyptus  in  the  Wind,  A 

(Borne* ) . .  .  .Sept 

Fantasy  (Weaver) . July 

Flower- Boat, The  (Frost)  Aug. 
Flowers  Faded  and  Gone 

(Conkling) . .Sent. 

For  a  Word  (Percy) . July 

Foresight  (Wostoott).  .  .  .Sept. 
Ghost,  The  (Stephens)..  .Bent. 
"Go  Tell  the  Baker  Sidl¬ 
ing  Buns"  (Hall) . Sept. 

God  Wills  (Du\  is) . Sept. 

Going  l’n  To  London 

(Turner* . Aug. 

Grnnclaer  (Brown) . July 

Heine  (Bridge*)  . . Aug. 

Henry  Ditch  (Moslem)..  Sept. 
Here*  Comes  the  Thief 

(Hall) . Sept. 

Home  Folks  (Wimsatt). ,  .  July 
Hound  of  Song  (( 'onant) .  Aug. 
How  a  Little  Girl  Sang 

(Lindsay) . Aug. 

1  Am  Ready  (Young)  .  .Sept.j 
John  White  and  God 

(Mnekoye) . . Sept,  J 

Keen  (Milluy) . July 

"Kit"  Marlow  (Freed¬ 
man) . Sept.  5 

Landmark  (G.  S.  R.)  , .  .Sepl.,3 

L  i  u  t  e  n  u  n  t  M  c  G  r  e  w 

(Moslem) . .  .July 

Lonely  Sea,  The  (lliggin- 

HB) . Sl-pt.2 

Muilonnu  (Holmes)  .  .  .Sept. 

Maurice  Hewlett  (Wei- 

rich).  . . July  1 

Moon  -  Madness  (Star- 

buck)  . July 

Mori'  Lovely  Thun  n 
Mouiiiuinsidi' (Hoyt).  Aug 
Morgan  Oakley  (Masters )July 
Morning  Exercise  (Cu- 

nant).  . Aug 

Mountains  (Middleton).  Aug, 

Not  to  Think  (Cope) - Sept 

Oh.  tat  the  Summer 
Mould  You  (Kturgc*).  Aug. 
Old  Enemy.  The  (Teas- 

dale) . .Sept.  3 

Old  "Prof."  Dickson 

Dice  (Holliday) . Kept. 212 

On  a  Portrait  of  Dr. 

Johnson  (Morloy)  - Aug.  A 

Our  House  (Morlcy). . .  July  2i 
Palace  of  Art  (llallwanll  A11g.il 

Perverse  ( Bcnrt  I - - - - July  21 

Phantom  Watchers  (Me- 

Dougal).  .  .  . Aug.  JJ 

Protopnpns  Demos  (Mas¬ 
ter#)  . July  I 

Queen'#  tauten  t,  A 

(Conont).  . . Aug.il 

Rime  of  nn  Ancient  Gen¬ 
tleman.  A  (G-S-B.)..  July 
Second  Mowing  (Vinnl).  Sept 

Song  (Jackson).  .  Sept 

Song  of  the  Arkansas 

(Crawford)  . Aug.  _ 

Spanish  Johnny  (Gather)  July  21 
Spring  Flowers  by  the 
Madeleine  (Barlow).  July  7 
Spring  Poets'  Pastoral 

(Palmer)  . . July 

Strange  Companion,  The 

(Cowley)  . Aug. 

Swing  Song.  A  (  Bryan)  July 
Theater.  Tlie  (Masefield)  Aug. 
They  Said  "You  Have 
Gathered  Driftwood" 

( Auslander) .  . .Sept.  15 

Thomas  Hood  ( Robinson )Aug.  25 
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Pb«H,  Current:  I)»«p  Pa** 

To  a  Wild  Goose  Over 

Decoy*  'Sarett  I . Sept.  22  21 

To  Kleanuni  Duw  (Teas- 

dalel  . Auk.  lb  2b 

To  L.  H_  B.  <  lsl)4-ll>15> 

I  Maun  field) . Aug.  25  34 

To  Thomas  Hardy  an  I ILc 
Kightv-Third  Birthday 

(No yea)  . July  11  34 

Watching  the  Crowd 

f  Rylov)  . July  2  12 

Where  I*  Thy  (Sod?  (MU- 

liganj . .Sept,  b 

Wistaria  (By niter) . Aug.  1 

Without  Faith  (  Fisher)..  .Aug.  2a 
Poison  motor  gas  in  city 

streets.  . . Son! 


Politics nud  prosperity 


July 

Aug. 


Polly.”  Suit  over  opera 
Pompeii.  New  methods  un¬ 
covering  July 

INtpe's  Ruhr  iMwe  proposal  .  July 
Population  of  New  York. 

Kut ure  8*pt 

Portrait  of  Jack  Dcmi**ey  Aug. 

Powell  process  to  twaaoii  tim- 

mt  . . SqM 

Preaching  in  New  York. 

Burnt . .  .  Sept 

Presbyterian*.  Canadian 

church  union  and  July 

Presidency  n  "man-killing 

job”  Aug. 

Democratic  candidate* 
for  July 

Johnson  letter  and  .  Sept. 
Objection*  to  Ford  in  Aug. 
Republican  randhlate* 
for  Aug. 

Underwood  as  candidate 

for  .  Aug. 

Prices.  ISU3 and  1023  .  ..  .July 
Prison  farm.  Florida. State  July 
Pri-ona.  Had  conditions  in  .  Aug. 
Prisoner*  released.  War-time  July 
Prizefighter*.  Picture- of  Aug. 

I 'rue- lighting.  Interest  in  July 

Prizes,  French  literary  .  Aug. 

Professional  man  and  thrift  . .  Aug. 

Prohibition  affects hu*iuc**  .  July 
Brituh  shipping  anil  ...  July 
Britons  encourage  l '.  8  .  July 
enforcement,  Harding  for  July 
Manitoba  abandon*  .  .  July 

Mental  diseases  and  - July 

Mexican  women  for  . .  July 
results  in  Detroit  ....  Sept, 
spirit.  Poets  and  .July 

Prosperity  and  politic*,  Bu*i- 

BM  July 

Three  flaws  in  .  .  Aug. 

What  we  riiu-t  do  to  gain  Sept. 
Protectant  split .  Coming  Sept. 
Pndwtant ism's  plight.  Euro¬ 
pean  . . Aug. 

Pulitzer  Race  Navy  Racer  for. Sept . 
Pumping  flood  out  of  mine  .  July 
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Quarantine.  Knforeing  . . .  .Sept. 211 

Queen  Mary's  dolls’  house .  Sept.  b 

R 

Race  and  mental  character.  July  21 
horse  Papyrus  coming 

here . .  .  ,  .  Sept. 22 

Radiant  energy  and  vitamin*.. Sept.  J 
Radio  and  wire-wave  trans¬ 
mission  . .  ...  Sent .  J5 

business.  Risk*  in  ...  July  28 
Copyright  law*  and  Aug.  11 
direction-finding  for  shins.Sept .  211 
locates  telephone  trouble  July  7 

Aug.  A 

M-aning  of  SOS  call  in  .  Sept .  Li 

•avfa  ship  . Sept.  1 

wt  receive?  How  far  can  July  JJ 
wave  energy  measured  ..Sept.  J 
Rail*.  Wear  on  street-car  . . .  Sept.  15 
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Date  Past* 

Railroad  consolidation. Pacific.  Sept.  S  l£ 


crossing.  Whistling  for 
merger,  Cuba's  proposed 
merger,  Harding  urge* 


merger,  U.  S. 
Culm's 


interest  in 


Aug.  H 
Sent,  j 
July  11 

Sept.  S 

Railroad*,  leasing  the  Italian  July  21 
Railway,  Silent  elevated  .  July  21 
Reds  among  United  Mine 

Workers .  Sept  .22 

Religion,  Cooliilge  urges  more  July  21 
New  enthusiasmfor  .  Sept.  S 
N.  Y.  street  preachers  of. 8*-  it.  29 

of  college  students . Juy  21 

of  youth.  (  Tuvalry  as  -  -  .July 
Scientists  also  men  of  . . .  July 

Short-cuts  to .  .  ..Aug 

To  lilwralixc  Fundamen¬ 
talist .  Aug.  11 

Young  writer*  and.  .  .  Aug.  2 
Religious  detectives  of  heresy  July  2b 


11 

•ir. 


Lilx-rul*  plan  to  organize  Sept. 
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Sept.  H  36 
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ii 

21 


11 

21 

29 
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22 

11 

21 


21 

12 
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thought,  American 
Reparation*.  Set  German 
Republican  bid  for  dry  vote .  July 
Committee,  Women  mi  .  .July 
platform,  Harding  fore¬ 
shadow*.  . July 

political  outlook  ....  Aug.  25 
Restaurant,  Magnetic  effect 

on  Aug.  11 

Reynold*  picture*  coming  here  Sept. 29 
Rhythm  in  American  ver*e.  ..Aug.  22 
Right-hand  in  storm.  Kuyer* 

and  July  2 

Rinaldi.  Nino  Rota . Aug. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  Re¬ 
port  . July 

Roger*  for  minisiers.  Will. .  Sept 
Rome.  Catholic*  and  Method¬ 
ic*  in  . . Sept 

Ro*ing.  Vladimir .  ..Aug. 

Ruhr.  American  aid  sought  in  Aug 
llrili*h  tNwition  on. ..  July 
deadlock,  US.  and. ..  July 
" Legality"  of  occupation 
of  Aug 

peace  propo-nl.  Pope'*  July 
settlement  ami  bu-inm*.  .Sept 
Srr  German.  Germany 
Russia,  American  on  hu-inm- 

with  . July 

at  lau-anne.  Turkey  fails.Sept 
lioycotts Switzerland.  . .  .Aug. 

German v  winning  . July  21 

seeking  U.  S.  recognition  Sept.  12 
Russian  Ballet,  Baksts  wurk 

Ballet.  End  of  .  .  ..July  28 
Church  head  recant?  Did  Aug.  11 
Church,  Methodists  on  July  2b 
currency, Dual  ...  Scot.  21) 

-German  union.  Baltic 

league  against ....  Sent .  ’J* 

on  American  daneing  ..July  2 
press,  Condition  of  .  .  .  July  2 
refugee*  in  Manchunu  July 
refugees.  Job*  for  ...  July 
Relief  work  finished  Aug.  lb 
Soviet  and  universities  .  Aug.  J 

S 

••Safety  Last."  Tricks  in  mak¬ 
ing  . .  July  U 

Salvaging  wreck*  with  tract*  r  July  U 
Salvation  Army  college  .  .  .  Aug.  J 
Savings  in  United  Stales  Sept.  1 

S*-h<Md  for  opera  . Aug.  22 

Schools.  Bible  in  .  -  Se  .t.  JA 

Teats  of  movies  in.  .  Se»t.  1 

Scientists  al-o  nu  n  of  religion  Ju  v  Li 
Sculptures.  Possible  fake.  .  Aug.  J 
Secret  Service  adventures  in 

war . July  2 

Seeds  breatherHow  ..  July  21 

Sccger,  French  statue  of  Alan  July  21 
Sermons.  Ready-inade  Aug.  In 

Sex  novels.  Alternatives  to  ..July  21 
Shell-fish.  Concrele-«-ating  Aug.  lb 
Ship.Chinesefoundonstrange  July  7 
Radio  savis  .  Sspt.  1 
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Ships,  Radio  direction-finding 
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12 
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22 
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for 

Shipyard,  Mending  locomo¬ 
tives  in  . July 

Siddall.  John  M..  Aug. 

Silk  from  ( 'alifomia  . . Sept . 

"Silver jack's  Religion" — Cor¬ 
rection  .  . .July 

Singapore  British  naval  Im-c  Aug. 

British  naval  base,  Japan 

on . . . Sept. 

Tramp  writer  in .  .  ,  Aug. 

Sitwell's  recital.  Edith  .  .  .  July 
Skunks,  Making  friends  with  Aug. 
Slerop,  Appointment  of  C. 

Bancom . Aug. 

Smith.  Rev.  Jaine*  Power  .Sept. 

Smoot  plan  for  extravagance 

tax  . Sept. 

Snake-bite,  How  to  treat  Aug. 

Soap-,  Hospital*  favor  w  Idle  July 

Social  work.  Sociologv  in  . .  Aug. 
Soldier-erab.  Habit*  of  ...  Sept. 

Soroll.  Joa<{iiin  .  .  . . Sept. 

SOS,  Meaning  and  origin  of  . .  Sept.  12 
Sound*,  Experiment*  in  !u<ar- 
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ing 


July 
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Aug.  Dj 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  12 
July  I 
Sept.  29 
Sep'-  1 

Sept.  29 


July 

Aug. 


South.  Lynching  -lump*  in 
N«uto  migration  from 
Soviet  and  umveraitim  . . . 

Uiycott*  Switzerland 
**-*-k»  U.  8.  recognition 

Spam  di-carding  buil-fight* 
Disonninization  in  . . . 

FoM-i-m  possible  in . 

Revolution  in 

Spinozzola  excavating  Pom- 
|M-ii 

Spiral*.  Plant*  that  fi  rni 
Spy.  Prince  JiuM-bim  n*  Ger¬ 
man  . I  uly 

"Stability  "  policy  of  <  ’oolidge.Hcpt 
Standardmrg  maniifNCtiire*  Aug. 
Statcnid  t««fn miliea,  Result* of. Sept 
Statistic*.  Too  many  ...  Aug. 
Steam  power  for  airplanes  Sent 
pn-wure  plant,  Rrilhdi  July 
St«-arn*.  Frank  W.  Sept 

Steel.  12-bour  dav  and  union- 

Ulng .  i4.  Aug. 

13-hour  day  ended  in  .  Aug. 
Stream-line  filler  ..  . 

Strwt-car  rail*.  Wear  on 
Stn-ct*.  CarUin  monoxiib- 

city  . Sept.  15 

Style*  in  manufacture-.  Tiki 

many  . Aug.  lb 

Subway  made  out  of  old  canal.  Aug.  lb 

Sugar  from  corn  . Sept,  b 

Suit.Rrookhart-Mereditli  libel  Sept,  b 
Suit*  in  walcruupply  negli- 

gen«-  . Sept. 

Sullivan  *wim*  Channel, 

lleiirv-  .  ....Sept. 

Sun  and  cod-liver  oil  cure*  .  Sept. 
Sun'*  ray*.  Tan  protect*  from  S*-|»t . 
SupcriKiwer  plan  for  U.  S  .  Sept. 
Swimmer*.  Channel  and  Lake 

Eric. . Sept.  1 

Switzerland .  Soviet  boycott*.  Aug.  1 
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Tan  protect# from  *un'*  ray*.  .Sept 

Tangier  muzMIc  . July 

Tank*.  Melting  ice  lower*  Aug. 

Tax  reduction  not  proluthle  July 

Smoot  plan  for  extrava- 

gance  . .  S<-pt.22  lb 

Telephone  cable*.  Beetles  rid¬ 
dle  .  July  11  21 

trouble.  Radio  locate*  .  July  7  29 

"  "  ..  Aug.  4  33 

waves.  Radio  and  wire 

trannni*Kion  of  .  .  Sept.  15  69 
Teleseope*.  Darning  a-lrvili- 

omy  by  making  ....  Aug. 

Tennis  champion.  Girl  ...  Si- it. 

star*.  Young  . . Juy 

Tests  for  fatigue  .  _  Juy 

Theater.  Laxity  of  French .  Ju  y 

I  Theological  jay -walking  .  Aug. 
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Date  Page  Date  Page  I>nto 

Thrift  in  United  Stales . Sept.  I  59  United  Statos-( 'anada  com-  Westminster  Hall  restored  ...Sent.  I 

Professional  man  and  .  Auk.  1 1  59  mission  . .Sent.  22  13  Westward  trend  of  disease . July  2S 

Tikhon  recant?  Did  Patriarch.  Aug.  11  21  Cold  «avn  in  . July  21  24  Wheat  farmer,  Problem  of ...  .July  7 

Timber,  Powell  process  of  Crime  in . Sept.  15  IS  fanner.  Remedies  for . July  2-S 

seasoning . Sept.  S  29  exports  rim'd  imports  ..Sept.  1  5s  farmers  revolt ...  . . Auk.  •* 

Tirahoechi  swims  Channel  ...Sept.  1  50  Thrift  in .  . Sept.  1  59  Whistling,  Engineer  and  cross- 

Tobacco.  effect  on  animals  ...July  7  31  trade  angers  Australia  ..  Aug.  11  22  ing . Aug.  11 

Propaganda  for  use  of  .Sept.  29  26  trade.  Criticism  bad  for.  .Sept.  I  59  Wills,  Helen . Sept.  1 

Tractor  salvages  wrecks  _ _ July  14  23  -Turkish  treaties  ngued  Aug.  IS  13  Wind,  Air  flights  and  west ...  .Kept.  S 

Trade,  Criticism  bad  for  U.  S. .  Sept.  1  59  Universities  under  Soviet .Aug.  4  3G  Wire  and  radio  wave  intns- 

Tramp  writer  in  Singapore....  Aug.  4  00  mission  . Sept.  15 

Treasury  surplus  and  taxes.. .  July  21  12  V  Women  athletes  compete  with 

Tree  records  forest  Area  ...Sept.  22  29  Vacuum  machine.  Cotton-  men . . . ...July  2K 

Trust,  To  dissolve  *'  liar-  piekmc  ^  ..Aug.  4  29  Death-rate  increasing 

vestcr" .  Aug.  4  22  Valparaiso  University,  Klan  among . Kept.  22 

Turbine  locomotive.  I.jung-  l>ark»  . .  Sept.  15  42  Equal  rights  amendment.  Aug.  II 

strain's. . Sept.  1  20  Verse  forms  from  early  dances  Aug.  25  23  have  done  with  vote. 

Turkey,  American  treaties  Vitamins  and  radiant  energy.  .Sept.  I  28  What  ..  . Sept.  22 

with  .  Aug.  IS  13  Proper  food  stores  up .  .  .Sept.  15  29  motoring  alone  . Aug.  11 

Armenia  and  ...  .Sept.  29  17  Vocabulary  of  10,000  normal  Aug.  4  37  on  Republican  Commit  tee  July  14 

at  home.  Wild  July  21  GO  Volcano  erupt  ion.  Mount  Etna.  July  21  38  spend  for  clothes,  What  .  .Aug.  25 

at  Lausanne,  fails  Russia  Sept.  15  22  Etna  isolated. .  . .  July  28  25  Wood  and  Philippine  trouble, 

at  tauxunne.  Victory  of  July  28  10  Vote,  What  women  have  done*  (len  . Aug.  4 

at  Lausanne.  Winning* of. Aug.  4  17  with  . Sept.  22  50  Wood.  Canada's  plan  to  pro- 

British  Empire  and . July  7  27  .  teet  . Aug.  25 

still  fearful  . Sept.  22  22  "  Work.  Place  of  drudgery  in. .  Kept.  S 

Twain,  Missouri  honors  Mark  Aug.  II  30  Wales.  Thomas  Hardy  and  World  Court.  Harding  court* 

Twelve-hour  day  in  steel  ...Aug.  4  20  Prinreof . ....Aug.  25  26  critics  of  . July  M 
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Sane  policies  — 


When  business  conditions  shift 
and  change  then  there  should 
be  in  every  industry  at  least  one 
leader  who  steadfastly  stands 
for  conservatism  and  stability. 
Such  is  Stanley.  This  power  to 
serve  as  a  leader  comes  directly 
from  your  good  will. 


For  example,  thm.an.u  o <  m n  »» 

teinf  built  y  rally  from  to  n»»i  art 
entirely  with  Stanley  cai«ur  hanltrar*.  or 

lanr*.  iimplc  or  rlatmra’c,  there  i»  a  nrnolet*  «'  •*! 
Stanley  Kara*:*  K-nln.r*  for  ea.h  type  «i! 


STANLEY 

G!|p  Butts  and  Hinges  —  Carpenters  Tools 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONNECTICUT 

GARAGE  HARDWARE— DOOR  BUTTS  HINGES  AND  BOLTS  —  CARPENTERS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  TOOLS 
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SCIENCE  ANP  INVENTION 


;  In  advance;  m  month..  *3.25:  a  tingle 
i;  pn-iagr  to  Canada.  HA  rmu  a  tear.  po.iare 
SI  00  a  yror.  r.rrjiUng  cnunirii*  whrrr  the 
lie  applies.  BACK  NUMBERS,  not  ovrr 
»  each:  over  three  month,  old.  *100  mrh; 
III  he  wnt  free  to  .ul-erlbera  who  apply  for 

Sent  la  «hown  in  about  two  week,  by  data 
tlon  Include,  the  month  named  on  the 
ml  property  eitroded  after  each  pay- 
omptly.  In«truet Iona  for  RENEWAL.  DIS- 
iC;E  of  AI»I>RFSS  .hould  lie  .ent  fro  urrkt 
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Kii'teml 


Department.  Otiam 


Leant  at  Home 


Become  An  Expert 


Men  who  hava  maatered  ula.man.hlp—  * 
really  nroffdanl— nama  (heir  own  ularfee. 
to  llO.uOO  a  rear  and  batter  not  unrannuv 

RMigf  mffmmwflBwtB  mihii  »iu 
to  tralnsd  SlHHti  IA  •STTnunw 

1o  hie  heat  'HCHSDW  SSlTBKZr  Demand 
nioiia.  Did  theory  abaui  "born  a.lr.man"  e»i 
VOtyTtUirar  *Tirig*  fcltilir.oo  ran  no. 


PATENT 


nattife'Ur  bntelilV 


Wild  Flowers  As  They  Grow 


Sinrr  Drf  Mnin*«  »ho| 


IKWCI  CJLPCTE - 

Buvrmmcnc  b?  a  commiMinn.  icertt  of 


Junior  Sales  Dept.,  THE  LITERARY 


New  York 


Government  by  Commission 


KL'NK  WAGNALLS COMPANY. 


.  ihO  lourrh  Avenut 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years  ■gw.iium 


Course  in  2  Tears 


SWIMMING 
SCIENTIFICALLY 
TAUGHT  IZZltlS 


Please  tell  me  about  your  plan. 


■  .  ;  . . 

. State . 


Some  Money? 


Of  cout»c  you  d'i — mod  every  buy  doct. 


'  NN  ell,  hrrc't  V,l«f.cjia.|tce.._.  Wc  arc  \tio\tinc  h*t 


f>  *11  I  llK'l.Tl  KRARY 

.The  fart  that  m  ate  now  rcaJing  it  pmvr; 
you  to  be  a  wide-awake  boy— juM  the  kind  « 


■Sank  'J.V_UK»KS'l;.i»  ^  dvc.rliy.il leach 

in  hundred*  of  newtpapcm  and  thou  Mod*  « 
'miughout  llic  country; 


By  working  only  a  few  of  vnur  »pare  I>c"»n 

‘  earn  several  dollar,  a  weir 


|u»t  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  il  right  altar 

\V  r  tt  III  ernr)  vnn  full  instruction.  abotiOf’l'"^ 

■Tilt  Lll  LRAKY..  DIGEST .  imd .ttillM y- 1 : 

all  alxiut  our  Ca»c  Bonus  Offer  by  which  \vt 

can  earn  from  >1.00  to  fos.oo  extra. 
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MILLIONS  OF  MILES 


More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
owners  have  covered  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  in  Overlands  equipped 
with  the  rear  axle  shown  here. 

These  include  business  men,  salesmen, 
farmers,  delivery  men,  and  others 
who  drive  a  car  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty  thousand  miles  in  a  year  under 
all  conditions  of  road  and  weather. 

Not  a  single  one  of  them  has  reported 
a  broken  rear  axle! 


Service  records  as  well  as  comparative 
tests,  measurements  and  examinations 
have  convinced  us  that  the  Overland 
has  the  strongest  rear  axle  of  any  car 
sold  today  at  or  near  the  Overland 
price.  • 

Throughout,  as  in  its  rear  axle,  the 
Overland  is  sound  as  a  dollar.  Ask 
the  Overland  dealer  in  your  com¬ 
munity  to  explain  all  the  points  of 
Overland  mechanical  superiority. 


Roadster  S3 23.  Red  Ulrd  $730.  Coupe  $7*3  Sedan  SHOO  All  prices  l  o  b.  Toledo 
MV  reserve  the  right  to  change  prices  and  ipeeillcaHons  without  notice 


WILLYS  OVERLAND.  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
Willy s-Over land  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


DRIVE  AN  OVERLAND  AND  REALIZE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


f  Google 


School  and  Colleg 
Directory’ 


LASELL  SEMINARY 


SEA  PINES 

REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD.  AM  .  Fo**, 


The  Min  Fanner’s  School  of  Cookery 


\s  r  oaer  with  diploma.  Academic.  Coll 
locr.  Art,  M tulc .  Dramatic.  Hw  rwl 
making  Couram.  Including  Horticulture. 

St udrata may  enter  regular  counstn  or. 
approval.  mav  ttixvlallic  m  donlrrd. 
Wevtcbratcr.  to  tnlU«  from  New  York. 
Write  for  Year  Book.  Addrcca  OmMiiIii* 
New  York,  box  7I>. 

CLARA  C.  ICI.I  IK.  Print  f 


Lakewood,  New  Jers> 

n,  Arden  School  h, 

Also 

ARDEN  LOWER  SCH' 

for  Younger  Girl» 


The  Birmingham  School  fo 

Birmingham.  Pa.  Thorough  eoHfW  prepa 
rou ram  for  ctrla  not  going  to  (Ukgr.  (* 
gwtmmlnc  pool,  alccplng  porrh.  ClUlOCU 
MOULTON.  All.  llendnuiRcr:  A.  It 
Prratfdrnt.  Bo*  lt».  Birmingham.  Pa. 


The 

Ely  School 

For  Girls 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

In  the  country.  One  hour  from 
Now  York.  Junior  nnd  Upper 
Schools.  General.  College  Prepar- 
atory  and  Graduate  Courses.  Also 
one-year  course,  intensive  college 
preparatory  review. 


Pr. VMYLTX MX.  Overbrook. 

Miss  Say  ward's  School  pwaweiiu 

Preparatory  and  Secretarial  Oounr*  Made. 
Science  Ph>*lral  training.  outdiMir*t»orU.bor»r  I 
dimming  Develop*  character.  bind  aad  toaJ 
Dept  D  Mi*y*  J.xNCT  dATWxip. 


Schools  for  Gins  and  uci-ssrss  IFor  Women 


For  Girls 


HIGHLAND  hA 

Founded  \M 

U  eM  reeai^iUI  MoIU<Ur^W|.  H  AtWt- 

Aoeumn  m4  .*<prtn»  c  «mp  .U.  G* 

pe*t*r* regret.  P*»*»  *r*)a«U  o«r  ^. 

ft L£W  C.  fcCATCa.  A.B..  Prin<i»*.  HsflWtn 


Cast 

Miss  Mason’s  S* 
for  Girls 

box  7  10  Tarry  town -on  thud 


DREW  SEMINAR 

The  Camel  School  for  <  dr  h  on  IwnuUfiil  l.ak 
mllm  front  New  York,  w  0  feet  elevation  I 


Small  rlMM  i  ieneral  and  ai>c<  i  »  i  • 
rale  building  for  .1  unit* School.  Athletic*  hs 


eralr  charge* 
Mrt>ll.nd,  P 


•*  For  rut  i  log 
Prertdeui,  box  6 


iwMfnw  Hr 
I  h,  rannt'l,  N 


KEUKA  COLLEGE  K* 

A  Cotlr—  for  Woman  A  Ido  faculty.  atnn 
ainall  chum*.  personal  attention  Beaut  Ifni 
Modem  Dormitory.  Out-of  door  rxrnls* 

** AM  L.  A.  M.  NORTON.  Praalda* 


HIGHLAND  MANOR.  Tarrytawn-an-lli 

Noti-arr  tartan  boarding  arhool  for  girl*  01 
relate  Liberal  Arts,  Collncr  Preparatory.  IN 
Secretarial  Thorough  lliuaftc  fpurae*.  i 
I  locum  taking  Jouniallun  Prlimirv.  I 
Outdoor  I  III.  Eugene  It,  Lehman.  I 
lltxl 4i>i.  N.  Y.  TrT  Tarrytowii  iM  II 


MISS  BEARD’S  SCHOOL 

A  country  achoot.  13  ivilln  from  New  Yo 
Preparatory  and  Advsnml  tVninuw  Junior 
Mu*  Jr.  Art,  DocnmtJr  Science  BtlPervI’ 
work  In  g>mnitalum  and  field.  Catalogue 
LiTU  V.  Hk x no.  Ileudmlatrew'.  Orange. 


Literary  digest  readers  scci- 

J  ing  schools  or  colleges  w  ill  find 
in  these  pages  a  variety  of  educational  ' 
institutions,  including  summer  schools 
and  supervised  summer  camps.  In  the 
first  issue  of  each  month,  April  to 
September,  there  will  appear  display 
ads*ertisements  describing  these  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  the  issues  other  than  the 
first  issue  of  each  month,  from  April 
14th  to  September  8th,  we  publish 
a  Classified  Directory  giving  the  de¬ 
sired  names  and  addresses  of  those 
advertising  with  us.  You  are  invited 
to  write  to  the  schools  or  camps  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

Our  School  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  serve,  at  it  has  for  many 
years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  with¬ 
out  fees  or  obligation.  It  it  necessary 
that  inquirers  give  age  and  sex  of  the 
child,  approximate  cost  of  tuition,  k*al- 
ity  and  sire  of  school  (or  camp),  and 
any  other  information  that  may  aid  us  i 
in  giving  prompt  service. 


The  Jiterary  Digest 
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fflgEESfgi 


J/mitentooni} 


else  Art*.  Home  Economic*.  iiualtm 
.1.  rtaruncou 

School  of  Muile  of  U09<<0H0<I  Mor<« 

1 14-arfe  nutipua.  Exceptional  for  III 


FAIRMONT 


SCHOOL  for  25 1  h 

.  GIRLS  .  .  Y 


Milwaukee-Downcr  Seminary 


CENTRAL  COLLEGE  w£.. 

Mufr.  Art.  Kxpr»«4nci.  ttrlcftr*.  I  Iteratur*.  Xtomeatlr 
Hc%e are  Beautiful  Hum»m*tmjr*  Exceptional  Tamil) . 


GUN5TON  HALL 

iv.UlTork^  A\9  ,  WmMmUa,  I)  cv 


THE  HIQHLAND8 

W»1  dommtlc  orl.  iiro-  rourm  Murtr.  Art.  Very  rnlM 
vinlrr  climate—  year  rtmiMl  outdoor  athletic*  llorarhu.  * 
rtdltic.  owitnmifur.  Iiikln*  Junior  department.  Clow  pof. 
o.fhol  touch.  happy  or  bool  life  Booklet. 

Moo  Kukiitm  N  Matxiw.  principal  AlHiln.  Trior 

ST.  MARY’S  ..  DALLAS  ..  EPISCOPAL 


- .  ..Mlllt fob. _ _ 

l>t  ISM.  Preparatory  and 
iro  pool  c  raduat#  and  colk 
MHI.  Moo.  H 


THB  GIRLS  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Slihyrar  rolW.ITrp.nnor  ltd  AradrmW-  1 
prrprr.lbm  for  rollr.r.  I'.nilt,  of  roll*..  train 
■  ten  ■•Morn  "rlrrtr.l  .liHlrnu  «'ultnr*F  advain 
10  tor.llon  Ktrrpt  tonally  hMutlful  home 

Ml—  w  IUIOV.  A  B  .  Iltadmkiirma 

M'llU.n  luillmorr  UiJHl  Mtrr.l 


Marlborough  School  for  Girls 

M4I  «'••«  Third  sum.  I ...  And.lr. 


LEWISBURG  l™” 
SEMINARY  “\KT^ 


The  »  h—d  19  planocd  to  teach  drU  how  to  etudy.  lo  b#l 
thrill  firofef  noiurr.  and  to  Inculcate  habile  of  onkr  a. 
m&momy 

%f Hr  Lots  \t.  Rouligoy.  Mot  ii.  Warrvnton.  Va 


§outt)crit  ^cminarY 

School  of  Character ' 


ST.  MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 

f"  •  College  for  Women  1  y 


GLENDALE 

^  oun«_«opro jJ. 


9*9.  B 

VIM..  Vo. 


MONTICELLO  SEMINARY* 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AND"  ACADEMY 
Godfr.r,  MadUon  Co-  III. 


Kff.  ot  Uad.  wntf  lot  nuk<w. 

HARRIET  RICE  CONGDON.  Principal 


St  Johnsbury  Academy 

Preparation  for  College  a  Specialty 

Am  Old  New  Ka*Und  School  for  Boy*  and  Girls 

Rr**tV*Up  Uxninl  In  ike  Hi Ut  of  Vermont 

otrnxxm  games  and  winter  sports 

Htmn<  Faculty  Chrtat&in  Influence 

Healthful  Climate  Homelike  Dormitories 

EDdo« rural  permit*  EViO  U>  cover  all  exprtiar* 

Tor  lUuBiraie*  CmUOo* 

TH EG  DORK  HALBERT  WILSON,  mnelpo* 

st  John  •bury.  Vermont  _ 


Wilbraham  Academy 

rmwrf*  for  the  demand*  of  rollef e  and  the  dutlr*  of  life, 
5  bftrk  tiulkllnci  New  athletic  field  Academy  farm— 
S5o  acres  Umlied  enrollment. 

cUtlord  W.  Ihn  uLtn*.  M.A  .  floadmaater. 

Wllhritltam. 


iauoi  wm.  RaevoM  U»  MM  St.  <  Copley  SeJ 

CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

KetaMUked  l OH.  PtWpW  boy*  urMnty  for 

MARHACHt  HCTTH  INHTITLTK  OF TRCHNOLOOY 
and  other  iricn  title  arhooK  Kvery  teacher  a  apecUllat. 


THE  MITCHELL  SCHOOL 
A  (rimol  that  »i.|—l-  to  th*  Andrian  Boy  and  t»*  di*- 
mnunalirx  tnrrnt.  Kiputarnti  of  clran  .port,  fur  pUy  and 
Utoro  rat  Ipjrr  and  lowrr  urilnol. 

Bo»  L.  BilWrin  Mam. 


WiUuUm-iJStt'£&2Si  SBSS 

It  Tborourh  preparation  for  all  roDecea. 

Junior  School  for  Yoons  Boy*-- A  dBtlnct  s 
Its  own  but Uttn*.  eeparate  family  Add  re* 

_  ..  3*<TfmALD  V  ^OAunumi.  Principal. 


Eby»’  FreparaCcry 


Worcester  Academy 

fbA  B<n>  or  Aaiurv  with  ColixCP  Vision 


CCatfcJL 


5/IiIitfi.ry  Schools  trw £  Gollllegret 


C  There  are  many  factor*  which  have 
established  The  /.lYcror*  Digestt  worth 
to  the  resident  school  advertiaer. 

*  F.nl  among  the*.  and  basic  in  ■>  Waring 
upon  -Knot  pubbdty.  ••  the  great  inleU.eent 
public,  coniptuini  over  a  mJi.on  and  a  third 
Literary  Lhgcat  famd.es. 


STAUNTOIS 


WILLIAM  WARREN  SCHOOL 

Prepares  Boys  for  Collefe 

Sty  rate  tew*'  StOoob-T  »•»'»  or  aldtr 
Boa  W-T  M.nlo  Park.  California 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 


MILITARY  SCHOOL 

In  the  mountains.  7  mil.  from  fjmom  «1iltr 
•umbur  M*tn  •  2.W0  ft.  clc>  atloo.  On  ms*  U» 

l  i  u.  K  H  'tailor.  It. mro.de  Modern  Will* 
i,„nt.  »l2i.t«i0  near  addition-,  Im-ludtlg  -.vmruWjir 
Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  l»itjta«  W- 
All  athletic.  M-ll  coaehcw -.Tern'S  L-*  ' 
lustra  ted  catalog  Cut..  II.  1».  Moo-t  A.M..  Prlti 
Box  25.  Lewlaburg.  "  .  Va. 


Bingham  Military  Schoc 

«wsr 


HOWE  SCHOOI 

los%&  SfcCss 


,  _  O  I _ 1  White  Mt.  Ration.  Home 

•teams  school  i,fe  with  per»nai  *«**»- 

iion.  Intensive  preparation  for  secondary  schools, 
lieges  and  scientific  schools.  Unusually  rapid  ad- 
n cement.  AU  year  sport*.  Address  Arthur  F.Stcare*. 
uic i pal.  BoxC.  Mont  Vernon.  New  Hampshire. 


a  school  ron 
YOUNG  BOVS 


«<  yearn  given  to  training  bojn  In 

sssfinTr^JOKTHW 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  .enturyold  school  of  djHlncaTerhaTwclcr.  Ob* 
preparation  for  mll.ee  Individual  PW»n«  **W* 
upper  and  lower  arhoob  K.i.ndv.  ground  athl. 
g!  in  i  nudum.  swimming  pool.  Catalog. 

SETH  K.  GIFFORD.  Ph-D,  Principal.  Pra.ld.nca.  I 


Twrytown-«n-Hud*on,  N.  T. 

M  mile*  from  Sew  York,  la  UM  braatlM. 

R...  J.  M.  Furman.  LH.D.,  Haad  Malar,  Ra«  HS 

Princeton  Prepantory  School  ££££« 

Preparation  for  all  eollegiw.  H*r4‘1  Urn**' 

iiikI  moral  welfare  .  Mil  »e«r  For  catalogue  addrw 


Mercersburg  Academy 

grral 'urdi  e^Ur^Lwati!ft»rt^C»j*Srrju24  ^aJjeylBjje 
.•r  Hie  moat  plrtur.-uu.  -i-'t-  of  Am* tv.  * • 

Ktiulpmcnl  nu-lcrniw  rite  for  «i»W  Atldrew  Bu  l<u 
WIUUM  MtRN  IITHH.IUL  HtW—lar.  Mut-rtar*.  PA 


Ctco^cuuj 


L.-a.  School  Tor  hora  rle.rn  to  Jourtceti 

Tha  cataloaua  halpa.  But  a  .Hit  la  bsttar. 

JOHN  C.  SHAHPl.  LCD.  Hoadmat 

i,  w  Blalraton 


An  Endowed 
School  for  Boy 

An  endowed  •'hoot  thoc- 


PEDDIE 
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WENONAH 

MILITARY  AC  A  DEM  1 

'  vW/  Healthfully  ‘oealed  is  mile.  Iron 
Philadelphia.  Academic,  tmalnea 
nnil  apreial  courars.  I.  urge  A  t  lilet  i 
lirld  end  Gym.  Sound  principle,  of  teuelilm 
emphasiie  HOW  to  study.  Separate  achool  fo 
Juniors,  H.jo.  I'pper  School.  Itjo. 

nVlir  f<*  Cotaloiue 

MAJOR  C.  A.  SNYDER.  Superintend™ 
Ho.  402.  WENONAH.  NEW  JF.RSF.Y 


Cascadilla  Schools 


Co//ega  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for  Boy 

HmWsa?  c^s?:r. 

sswfcrt  ssr*rsw 

Spaalil  TutaHng  taha*.  October  to  July 
Hut  rurtiun  In  all  preparatory  aubiecu.  *end 
f.  B.  CHAMBCHLIN.  Olraalar,  Baa  lit.  It 
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New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

In  the  "Sunshine  State."  Kx«  optional  high  school  and 
junior  college  work.  Well-balanced  academic,  military 
•nd  physical  training.  Cavalry  school.  Every  boy 
ndes.  Polo,  swimming,  all  sports.  R.  O.  T.  C. 
Bracing  air.  dry  climate.  3700  ft.  altitude.  Outdoor 
life  all  year.  Moderate  rates.  For  catalog,  address 

COL-  J.  C  TROUTMAN.  Special m4m4 
U,  L  K-—0.  New  Me. ice 


COLUMBIA  MILITARY 

8Um,LsT  'gSvYaWnt  ACADEMY 


Pasadena  Military  Academy 

Oner*  ibormicb  grounding  In  fundament**  of  Engl*h  rdu- 
«mtioci.  nftliu>  right  h  grammar  grade*  with  full  hlgtiarboal 
arxl r*Ut*e preparatory  rourac*.  Acx*mlJtrd  by  University 
of  California.  <  <»n»plrt«  !v  modern  eaulpinrtit.  Honor 
■mem  Catalog.  U.  D.  No.  2.  Box  I2-I>.  Panadrnn.  Cal. 


With  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

CH  E  F.  R  F  U  L  rooms  make  better 
•ludenta.  Our  new.  light,  airy  bar¬ 
racks — fireproof  construction—  all  outside 
rooms,  are  just  such  comfortable  quarters  aa 
you  want  your  boy  to  have.  Shower  baths. 
High  scholarship  and  clean,  winning  athletics 
have  won  national  renown  for  Kentucky  Military 
Sc  hool.  For  78  years  It  has  been  nationally  known 
for  its  esccptionally  strong  faculty— teachers  of 
rtch  espcrience  in  the  development  of  boys. 
Winter  home  In  Florida  insures  year  round 
healthful  outdoor  life- 

Thorough  Business  and  College  Preparatory 
courses.  K  M  I  Certificate  admits  to  leading 
Colleges  and  Universities. 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael.  California 

«*Uh  year  opens  September  Mil.  Early  rrgt*  ration 
nr  r iaas ry.  For  Uluairaled  catalog  sddrnn 

MX  0.  SCMIRtR.  President  San  Rafael 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

finalh  “  fq 


Urban  Military  Academy 

Fur  dr*!  ring  thr  brat.  Admlui  boy*  up  U> 

nflmi  >nr»  hut  rarrlcw  It*  MudrnWi  through  full 
r«4iNI*  preparation.  iMlIvtdutl  mention  Carr 
ful.  •>'mpmhrt|r  •opart  *lno.  A  Ui>*‘  n-I x*>|  after 
*  bo>*«  own  heart  I-arwr  athlrtlr  n«Ul*.  Hri-rra- 
tfton  room*  ouulppod  with  nullo  **t*.  Honwhark 
ndifur  KitmiUnc  pool.  For  catalog.  addrtwi 
TK*  Dlractae  L**  An0*lM.  California 


WENTWORTH 

a.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Tennessee  Military  Institute 


CUSHING,  ACADEMY 

AKIIRURNIIAM,  MASS. 

A  Hilltop  Hebool  for  hoy*  and  dr*.  IV*  lint*  «vin« 
lotcffwtln*  IhfofUmUoQ  that  rou  will  need  brforr  <t«ri(Ullfl| 
upon  *  wIm-4.  II.  A.  Cowsu,  A  M.,  FP.D  .  Principal. 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY 

A  bleb  grad*  preparatory  *rhool  with  p  modern  t« 
tuition  tilth  >e*r  open*  Kept.  ivib.  High  eetiiilmi, 
Klfbt  tuUdtnc*.  ino  acra*.  F*nn.  Hrnnrat*  dorm!' 
tori**  for  tdrl*  and  *©yi.  New  (lymnadiitn  Flaying 
IWM*  Outing  rlu*»  for  winter  *|M>rt*.  Addrea*  Omni  •  n 
AtDt*  T»*«T.  A  M  .  Hefuttnaatrr.  Meriden.  S  If. 


Ci«d  name  of  arbool  rr*  f*  on  thorough  *ea 
work .  r'TWlent  military  training  *IhJ  |»M  »l*'*l  dr 
■»enf.  »twl  I  tie  iftrH  of  T.  XI.  I..  »bVh  |ii*|4re 
to  tfiHr  br»t  nrhlet  etuent.  Round  Cover 
through  wllde  reatralnu  and  ltir*tit|\<*  »r 
rotidurf  Health  rm.rd  un«urpa*afd  \l|l 
mate.  outdoor  eurrtwn  all  year.  R.  O.  T  i \ 
era  t*ui blind  and  routpwimt.  laboratories.  * 
•tom.  •  aivmlrg  |wl.  rloder  track.  All  at* 
era rgrm  motlrrate  hr  (AtaN  addrww 

COL.  C.  R  CNOtLCV.  topt..  Ban  124 


JfortfyuiPBtrm  military 
and  Naira l  Aradpmy 


Btmrkoy  Bmmlnmry.  Endowed.  Co.KdiM»' 
tlonal  Air*  12  and  upward  Beautiful  country  alte  on 
Henera  leak*.  Prepare*  for  college  and  bu*4r»rwi.  Ad- 
vanetd  work  In  Art  and  Mimic  N.  Y  .  Rtat*  Itegent* 
KfirwUn*  Heil  •ter  early.  Hale*  |37A  to  0405. 
Maarrn  HrtfltiBRaaUe,  Pb.ll,  l*r«*4drnt,  Bo\  4.17, 
Lakemont,  X.  Y 


Branham  &  Hughes 

!l  Military 
Academy 

I  '  .  .el  Ilk  s  1 1  ill  I  *.  Ilinil 


GEORGE  SCHOOL  %&£££ 

Onrmliory  ltulUlliscn  College  rrepsrslory.  nl-i  Minus] 
Training  simI  ClUiemrilp  courses.  in  >m  on  ,Ve- 
ebsmiiy  Creek.  Athletics,  frl.nd.  mnnscemeiil. 

O  A.  IV sli on.  A  M  ,  I*r1n.,  «*<»'  17*.  floor *e  Hrhool.  Ps. 


rm'.  V.  8.  omccr  detailed. 
Rr  iff  to  rtaJ  oer  fd'd.'of  ur 


WYOMING  SEMINARY  a 

■rbnnl  etrnne  In  rhorscler  building.  College  prriiarntlon, 
Budnn^  MuMc.  Art.Omlnn  eml  Moose  »>onomk-  Oym. 
nerfum sod  Albleile held.  79lh>e*r.  Endowed.  Catalog. 
L  L  -SFRACUE.  P.P.  LH.P..  Free.  Klngd^  Ps. 


itaru  ficadeimi 


Grand  Kivcr  Institute 

tbinal  iweparatory  arhool.  Exceptional  equipment  made 
pitfbk1  by  eodowment.  New  dormltorlr*  and  gymna- 
fium.  Strong  dettarlitietit*  In  Mtudr  and  Oratory.  Hnte* 
BSOO.  EARL  W.  Hawm.iv  PrltKltal  Box  K7.  Alia  tin* 
bunt,  Ohk>.  On  PeDptyl vanla  Kallrood  near  AnhubuU. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

»*  sad  Meigjemerf  A.enise  Phd.delykU, 

College  ”t  Dlieral  Arts  and  Science 
lacheri  College  School  of.Conimeree 

Professional  Schools: — Theology.  Law.  Medicine, 
Pharmacy.  Dentistry.  <  hiropody 
hool  of  M usic  U niversi ty  1  li?h  School 

■aining  School  lor  Nurses  Co-cdutatiunal 

SrnJ/ar  Hulletin  L 


San  Diego  Army  and  Nary  Academy 

Prepare*  fnr  College*.  W«*t  P<4nt  and  Annapol*.  Unlr. 
of  Caitfomu*  blgbe^t  arbolaati r  rating.  Cbr*tlan  In  flu - 
enre*.  Land  and  water  f porta  all  year.  Summer  ^rwhin. 
July  I  W  I.  Catalogue.  Addref*  Carr.  Two*  A. 
Da VI*.  Box  L  Parlflc  Bearb  Bta.  ^an  Lfttfk,  CaL 


Tikeolcgt'Cal 


GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


The  SobM-.  Mort  Splendidly  Equipped  and  Highly  Standard, t.d  P r.p  School 

Near  Atlanta,  about  lioo  f«t  elevation,  in  the  foothills  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountain.  Highest  standard 
of  gh >1, .rship  and  dociplinc.  Cadet*  live  in  V>me*  "ilh  the  oftcers  and  their  Lrrjbes.  Through  ptci< 
arataoa  for  College.  Government  Acadc-r  cs.  Schools  of  Emrinevrinr,  and  buiir.es*  life. 

RF.SF.RVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

Open  eleven  months  in  the  yru — nine  months  respilir  session,  two  months  in  Camp  Highlam 
Lskr  J.ily  ard  Augull.  Addr.M  COL.  J.  C.  WOODWARD.  Coll...  P«k.  Ga. 


Hebciu  ,  degrees  of  Th.B  and  H.l».  An 
rsl  cnllfocnt  of  tbf  hlcM  PlrnU  r\f 
rvaak-rlkol  cultur®  and  unity.  NATHAN 
R.  WOOD.  Prwifant.GwfM  C«tl«o«  of 


Kentucky 

Military 

Institute 


/^astleHeiohts 

^  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


G 


Military  Sckc-cla  and  CoMeges 


WENONAH 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Hr-dtMully  orated  12  tniln  from 
Philadelphia.  Academic,  btltirwae 
1  and  »pro;«1  o»gm*.  Large  Athletic 

Held  and  Cym.  Sound  pnnciplef  of  teaching 
tvnph;»*u<  I IOW  to  study.  Separate  achool  for 


4S  yean  given  to  training  boya  In  «•£ 

SKF'irr  ■jbbw&S-w 


irrlM  /«r  Catalogue 

MAJOR  C-  A.  SNYDER,  Superintendent 
Bo,  402.  WFNONAH.  NEW  JERSEY 


L  SCHOOL  Boy.-nd.rJ5  CAMP 

»^nr  frvm  (!bktCO.  Hr  Ilean  lair,  \\  U 

Addrou.  P,..id.n«,  Lak.  For.,.,  IllinoU 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  C0LLE6 

102  YEAR*  OF  SERVICE 


I  102  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Collect  oinl  iktr*--*  in  Civil  F.liRinrrrin*.  Chemist 
i  Vu.a*re .  I  nuuii*.  S-|or»te  |irr|a>au.y  whool  for  youni 
|„H  Hart*  K.  Hyatt.  ftra-Jrnl.  Bo.  224.  Chssier.  I 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  rrn.ury  old  irlu«l  of  .U-ilnrtlv.  eharacur.  Oblo 
preparation  for  roll.ee.  Individual  projpuo*  rtrpa 
upper  ,ixl  lower  erlx.il.  K.I.Mlve  gTiAUPSa.  ,UUr 
K»  iimuilum,  ixlmDilnit  pool.  OMAlo*. 

SETH  K.  GIFFORD.  PW.D-.  Pi-kimI.  Pr.vid.or..  I 


Cascadilla  Schools 

Co//#*.  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for  Boy 


C  There  are  many  factor,  which  have 
established  The  Literary  Digest's  worth 
to  the  resident  school  advertiser. 


uol  flptrlt  Number*  Uailtcd 
TutaHwg  t4h*ol.  <  »•  <• 
mi'iion  In  all  preparatory  iui 

K»  CHAMBERLIN.  Direcier 


STAUNTON 


Military  Academy 

A*  Ueel  Hemet* haat  far  Manly 

•err  Hoy%  JO  to  $o  §*«ir/  oJti 


Military  School*  and  Cc.'egee 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 


Merceraburg  Academy  1 

for  roll#**  or  burin**.  I'adrrj CT 
HU  to  unlveraltlm  I.oretcd  III  U* 
id  file  moat  Mriurcemir  apol*  o 
Kqulpmroi  motkm.  ritr  fur  n 

WILLIAM  MANN  IIVINI,  LLD,  H 


manliu 


An  Endowed 
School  for  Boys 


PEDDIE 


Bingham  Military  Schoo 


rounded  ITKl.  A  -rhool  of  ti.lk.mu  n»trcjtu*r.  c.a« 
■•(•nari.ori  ,ml  rorx  r.l  roumw.  1(.  O.  T.  «  1 

Sui-rb  location  In  world  renowned  rllmale.  |'W»r  “ 
Lo.rr  srboofc*  Si  ml  lor*  .ink*.  Mo,  L,  Art.' W*.  N • « 


HOWE  SCHOOL 


Collcce  prepira.ory  for  bo>»  Chrtwton  ln"u««* 
lndlvMuul  Attrition.  40  arre*.  9  In  lldhira,  taMttft 
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Boja*  Frcparaicry 


RUT6ERS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


New  Mexico  Military  Institute 


COLUMBIA  MILITARY 
"K&JZS-mr  ACADEMY 


COL  J.  C.  TROUTMAN, 

L  Ratwefl.  N«w  Muira 


THE  COLUMBIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
>  Columbia.  7 


MILITARY 

INSTITUTE 

frrpiraujfy. 
MllUry  triJfiiiu  for 

! ML 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy 


KEMPER  MILITARY  SCHOOL 


iLTisnaN  Rutavc  acadc 


ihh»1  ail  f  ommrnc 

•  AmHinUtc.  A<l%rnHrif.  IlriM  Mln«. 
r»«riu  A  diitnlM  ration,  aod  nUMi*oifl 
IkjilcnU  «lw»  »i»ti  «/»  r*rii  tbr 

«'  in  uiiiic  two  nu.tr  y#or»  Tin 

•  hli  h  I’h Ttaw’  tlu>  «t tidriitn*  tfftnillttf 

ltd  III  Ilia  nmi  two  >.ura  0ai»«l  ih* 

1  »|!t.4iut  ilrgroc  n»n  fir 

‘  luraa  tan  ti  infcrn  fFitm  HAM  tu 
irr  otitiilnnl  for  MiidmU  »ho  mu«t 
Hpr*UI  •iitimra  »rr  *Uro  In  llraliy 

•  it«J 

I  J.  1 1  *'JfMli  r  ,  I't*  t  1  IimI  J(lliril*lfa"ltl 


WENTWORTH 

A.  .MILITARY  ACADEMY 


«»n  irrmun 


ki  'mii  »i  coNwrn  . 

Ilnaad  A  Mowiiomrr?  Ate.  I'ltlUtlHphl*.  V 


Tennessee  Military  Institute 


CUSHING  ACADEMY 


l  toy  fill  HW4  Itrfi.rr  d#«  Lll 
*  ILL,  A  M..  ,  ITIiuIp 


it  *rvo  '«>>«  Art  i  oiunioailti 
C  rly*»  for  winter  A»Mrrw 

AM.  llriMlmbilrr.  Mrrklrit. 


JCorlhuieslrrit  iUilttury 

anD  jJaual  Araftrmy 


Blmrkoy  Borttlnsry 


Branham  &  Hughes 

SSliST.M  Military 

Academy 


IMI 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 


T r«irUU|  him!  ruurwhlp  mtirara  3 
^n.lor  CftrL.  AlhlHkA  rrtlfMU'  Hi 
n  A  Utlum.  A  M.  I»rtii  ,  lint  *74.  <J 


Hrhonl  I'm. 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 


A  rn  flu.  ktl-.nl 

*1— »1  urontr  In  i  w  r  t>iilli!lnir  I’.dn*  .  prrpu mO«ti. 

liu-tTK^e.  Mu«4r.  ArLUmUtf)  ami  llotnr  IstioomM.  Uvin. 
nadumuid  AlMr*lrn*Ul  TWhyewr.  CaUI-*. 

L  L  SPRAGUE,  D.O.  LIID..  P»ta.  Kt»f.l»n.  Pa. 


itaru  ’gcatltmui 


Grand  Kivcr  Insrituie 
U.r-*i  pr'inramry  n-hrail.  1  Ar.pu.iiial  rqidiirnrnt  n  ade 
t*  »«dl»o  l»V  rDdMirmroi  Xrw  dnrmliorbw  anil  IO  tmiA- 
«l  'i -ti  h t n»i»c  rtifiartJtM-ntJi  In  Mb**  him!  <>r»'«»r>  It nrr# 
»-*).  i  «bl  U  IIauiuin.  ITIn.li  *1  lint  K7.  Aii*Un- 
I^ifg.  OUu.  On  iVnn^y Ivanla  Kallnaail  near  AaliUlmU. 


and  AMU|vd<  r 
nine.  Crbrfctlan  | 


LntVcraity  lli^i  School 
Co-cducatiotual 


GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Idurationil  Ooffetfc  and  i^roduitr 
drem»  of  Tli  IV  arul  Uli  At. 
rna  ailment  of  the  hlchr-l  h1«*M«  of 
r.  .  ..rU.  aI  rulturr  and  unity  NATHAN 
N  WOOD.  Pr*tld#ot  Gordon  CoHeQ*  •• 
Thtfloflj  and  Maw 


RESERVE  OFFICERS*  TRAINING  CORPS 

in  the  mi — nine  nuuf**  irpiUr  *nw*.  1"“  p 

AMrau  COL.  J.  C.  WOODWARD.  Coll...  Pa 


Kentucky 

Military 

Institute 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 
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Military  School*  arid  Co-sgs* 


With  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 


CHEERFUL  room,  make  belter 
students.  Our  new.  light,  airy  b.r- 
:ks — fireproof  construction —all  outside 
.  sre  just  such  comfortable  quarters  as 
you  want  your  boy  to  have.  Shower  baths. 

High  scholarship  and  clean.  winning  athletics 
have  won  national  renown  far  Kentucky  Military 
School.  For  71  years  It  ha, been  nationally  known 
Car  Its  etceptionolly  strong  (acuity— teachers  of 
rich  esptnence  In  ths  development  of  hots. 
Winter  borne  In  Plonda  Insures  year  round 
healthful  outdoor  Ufa. 

Thorough  Dullness  snd  College  Preparatory 
courses.  K.  M  I  Certlftcata  admits  la  leading 
Colleges  and  Universities 

.Vr«  /ifstfrrfed  rmfayw  1W1  »es 
-*•  PsresiJ  sad  (byr  fawr  «.  Jf.  I. 

KENTUCKY  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


kr 


lauittUla  Ky 


^  MILITARY 
JULVEfT  ACADEMY 

*  For  talalfr  aiJ'rn  Tie 

E.ecstwe  Offa^  Cairo,  lad. 


San  Rafael.  California 

«*Ut  t  nr  open.  ~*i>lrml«r  Mh.  liarty  r.irtnnulm 

lit-  iuir>  .  I  nr  lllurirMrot  mtahig  adilrrru 

MX  D.  SCMCMh.  PrMlSeot  San  (tataal 
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oclx  Collages 


Stearns  School  S^'-JSSa 

vuion.  Intensive  preparation  for  secondary  Khuub. 
colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Unusually  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement.  All-year  sport v  Address  Arthur  H. Steams. 
Principal,  BoxC.  Mont  Vernon.  New  Hampshire. 


WENONAH 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

HeoltMiilly  oeated  la  mile*  from 
^Y/rJ  Philadelphia.  Academic,  busflM-W 
and  apcdal round.  I. ante  Athletic 
and  e.ym.  Sound  principles  of  Witching 
in.pt_i.jc  1IOIV  to  study-  Separate  school  for 
Juntor*.  X>jo-  Upper  school.  »J50. 

Hiiu  la  Calclogmt 

MAJOR  C.  A-  SNYDER.  Superintendent 

Bo«  *02.  WENONAH.  NEW  JERSEY 


ROXBURY 

1  ml  ruction  given  Individually  or  !o  rUan  of  ffor 
five  According  to  the  boy  #  nerd*  AppruilmaU 
of  our  ftiud  candidate*  *r*  surremful  in  entering 
Athletic*  under  the  dlreetfeio  of  expert*.  Boytm 
at  any  time  Catalog.  A.  N.  sirxairr.  P 

ItoAhury  School,  Inc..  Cheshire.  (Mb. 


Thorpe 

SCHOOL  Bo,.  und.r  IS  CAMP 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COLLEG 

•  10?  YCAftS  or  SERVICE 

Colli*e  rounra  and  Arrm*  in  Civil  KagisctriM,  Chemist) 
<  isuUHire.  Fmarxr.  S  i<ii|«tr*lor>  mIiuoI  for  youw 
U>>-x  Chari.-*  E.  Hyatt,  Pmident.  But  225.  Cheater.  I 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  rrntury-okt  arhonl  of  dlailnrtlvr  rlunfUr.  Ob}n 
pfipurutlnn  for  COllM*.  Individual  pregram*.  Hrp* 
upper  And  lower  nr  bools.  Kxtenaive  ground*.  atiUr 
g)  mmudum.  swimming  pool.  C*Ulig 
SETH  K.  GIFFORD,  PhD,  Principal.  Prseidsncs.  I 


There  are  many  (actors  which  have 
established  The  Literary  Digest's  worth 
to  the  resident  school  advertiser. 

"  First  among  these  and  Ism  in  it.  bearing 
upon  school  publicity,  is  the  great  intelligent 

G&isStifir  *  mjC“  -d  •*a 


Co//«ff  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for  Boys 

specialising  In  preparing  boyi  for  rolUtt  or  unlvrrvfty. 
Small  rlitaara  under  aprrlallat  Instructor*.  Certificate 
privilege*  Complete  navy  outfit .  V\  inning  trams,  fine 
•ehool  •idrlt  Number*  limited  Apply  now  for  1024 
Special  Tutoring  Sohool.  Oetober  to  July  High  grade 
Instruction  In  all  preparatory  aubjocta.  Send  for  caufc»«». 
F.  O  CHAMBERLIN.  Director.  Bei  lit,  ItKeoe.  N.  V. 


Tarry  town -on-Hud*on,  N.  Y. 

M  mUoi  from  New  York.  In  lie  beautiful.  historic 
'  Irving1  country  N7th  year  42  ream  under  pneeot 
Head  Mauler  KMenalvc  ground*.  M«d.  rn  and  complete 
r«|Ulp  nent  Prepare*  tor  all  rollegte  and  trehhlcal  arhnote 
Athletic  Meld.  Oymiuulum.  Swimming  Tool  Add  row 
Rat.  J.  M.  Furman.  L.H.D.,  Head  Master.  Bat  MS 

Princeton  Preparatory  School 

I'reparatlnn  for  all  fOllfBM  Rapid  progrtm  Limited 
number  of  pupil*  and  freedom  from  rigid  claim  organism* 
I  Aon.  Kxrellenl  equipment  Spcui  attenUon  to  athMIra 

tfasasre. >■%&£&.  ii w.  352 


STAUNTON 


X  Military  Academy 

k  \  An  Ida* I  Homelchael  far  Manly 


WILUAM  WARREN  SCHOOL 

Prepares  Boys  for  College 


Military  Sc  heels  and  Col’tfet 

Allen-Chalmers 


PENNINGTON 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  MEN 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 


A  suburban  school  for  boys,  nine 
miles  from  Boston.  Military  effi¬ 
ciency  with  the  family  life  of  the 
cottage  system.  Successful  grad¬ 
uates  in  leading  colleges  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools.  Athletics  graded  to 
ever)’  boy's  needs.  Complctccquip- 
ment.  I’pper  and  Lower  schools. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.  D-D. 
435  Waltham  St.,  W.  Newton,  Mass. 


Mcrccrtburg  Academy 


^UU 

Ctco^ietiuj 


ILACKSTONE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

"Making  reuf-Squm  Man" 

<4l#cr  Preparatory  and  home  m-Ihn>)  for  boy*  In  liealthfu 
i  «dOiui»t  arrOociof  Virginia  lull  CqmtueirUICoufM* 
>rw  ftrepmof  AdfMuldr*iloti  Ifulldliift  and  Barrack* 
id t |«pii  $524,410.  lor  f»idtgufMWf«* 

4*01.  r  H.  M'iox.  Preddenl.  Box  H.  Hlaek*tonr.  \ a 


MILITARY  SCHOOL 

In  the  mountain*.  7  mile  from  In  mot*  White 
Hutpbur  Hprtu  a  2400  ft.  e  lex i*lk»t>.  On  main  Hoc. 
r  a  o.  H  It  station  Itoftcvt  ertt  Modem  e<iuli>- 
n»rnt.  SL244IOO  new  addition*.  Including  r.rai nadum 
Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  bimtAm  Ofe 
All  athletic*.  fi-n  concbra  Term*  S62A.  J|. 
Juttrsfed  catalog  C ol.  II.  II.  MouUK.  A.M..  Prln 
Box  23.  UWwn.  w.  Vi. 


PEDDIE 


Bingham  Military  School 

rounded  1792.  A  arbool  of  fuitlonal  ititronnge.  CoVm 
i*rr  para  tor  >  and  getwral  rourae*.  H  O.  T.  r.  rail 
Suiwrb  |««raT|<»ii  In  weirUI  m*iwncd  rllmntc.  t  pprr  and 
U.*rr  hin.U  SrOd  for  Cat  aloe.  14m  L  Aahevillr.  N.  V 


HOWE  SCHOOL 


«  taircr  aiui  y  mi  vmr'Mii 

Indlvldujd  attention  40  acr«.  9  bulldlnr*.  UauUful 
Lake*  Summer  SrbooS  t^eDivrate  icbuoi  for  rounctf 
boy*.  CUUk«  Addr«<v  TUB  lUCTbft.  flux  ^30.  Iluue.  ltd 


ny«  with  Military 

v  Training 

nn.  I.llirriii 

•».  $2<H>.0(*> 

[•vff1*  for  Cul rdr 

■III III,  pl»)a|r^|  fit  turf  atMl  out 
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New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

In  the  "Sunshine  Sum."  Exceptional  high  school  and 
junior  college  work.  YYcII-buUnced  academic,  military 
and  physical  training.  Cavalry  school.  Every  boy 
ndes.  Polo,  swimming,  all  sports.  R.  O.  T.  C. 
Bracing  air.  dry  climate.  3700  ft.  altitude.  Outdoor 
life  all  year.  Moderate  rates.  Por  Catalog,  address 

COL.  J.  C.  TROUTMAN.  S-r...r4,„(Un« 

B..  U  lUs-sB.  N.»  Moira 


COLUMBIA  MILITARY 

TsT  BJ.vTtHR£Hvtrtr  ACADEMY 


Pasadena  Military  Academy 

Offer*  thorough  grounding  in  fundamental*  of  Englkh  edu. 
ratkici.  Hftl  tof  Lchtl  grammar  grad  re  with  full  htr It  acbnnl 
and  folWr  preparatory  rourm.  Accndltcd  by  University 
of  C'allforrda.  Completely  modern  equipment.  Honor 

■vatatn  r.ialui  U  Ik  V'  a  O  U..a  11  1%  ll>aait>s>a  f  *ul 


With  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

CHEERFUL  rooms  make  better 
•ludents.  Our  new.  light,  airy  bar¬ 
racks — fireproof  construction — all  outside 
rooms,  are  just  such  comfortable  quarters  as 
you  want  your  boy  to  have.  Shower  baths. 

High  scholarship  and  fltsa,  winning  athletics 
have  won  national  renown  for  Kentucky  Military 
School.  Por  78  y rare  It  has  bean  n  .tionally  known 
lor  Its  asreptionally  strong  faculty — teachers  of 
rich  esperienee  In  ths  development  of  boys. 
Winter  home  In  Florida  Insures  year  round 
healthful  outdoor  life. 

Thorough  Buslnrsa  and  College  Preparatory 
courses.  K-  M  I  Certificate  admits  to  leading 
Colleges  and  Universities- 

Sir  iff u (fraMd  f'araAvse  sAavt  ye« 

■  Ay  fv ran  aad  /la*.  f.ar  K.  U.  I. 
KENTUCKY  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 
•as  1M  Lyadan.  Ky.,  near  Laula.illa.  Ky. 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

San  Rgfaal.  California 

4AUi  ymr  open*  September  6th.  Early  rcgiatratlon 

Derewaary.  For  illustrated  catalog  addrow 

RCX  D.  SC  HIRER.  Praaldant  San  Rafaal 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

Fo'  ealilrr  aJJirn  Jk t 

Eaacatn.  Olka.  User.  lad. 


Urban  Military  Academy 

For  thcoe  dextrine  the  beat.  Admit*  boy*  tip  lo 
fifteen  >ear*  hut  r»rrk«  Ita  rtudeiiin  through  full 
r*dkwo  preparation.  IndUldurJ  attention.  Care 
lot  *>-mp«thrt|r  auper«|4»u.  A  bu>«'  acbOOl  after 
a  hoy'a  own  heart  Large  athletic  mid*  Reefen* 
tlon  room*  equipped  with  radio  aeu  lloraehurk 
riding  Haln.mlug  pool.  For  catalog  a.ldro* 
The  Director  Lea  AnHlw,  California 


KEMPER  MILITARY  SCHOOL  * 

Trains  lor  leadership  by  a  n*aprvbes-4<r  ayah 
■  I  Mr  Ur.  military  sad  (corral  a.  11  >  III—  Out  rrsrli 
boy.  An  Honor  mmcio  that  builds  rO.rs.tr r.  I 


School  of  <  ommrrif 

Two  year  «our*r*  In  Accounting.  Ad*  rrtWIng.  Reporting. 
haUwmar.'Mp.  ferret  aft*  I  Admin  Ignition.  mid  Hualnc* 
A dmlrdat ration.  Modem*  who  wlah  to  euni  the  degree 
of  It  It.  C.  ran  do  •»  by  taking  two  more  >rar*  The 
practical  subject*  which  Increase  the  students*  earning 
rapatft y  are  Included  In  the  nmt  tao  >ram  rmI  the 
dl|4orna  la  granted  without  degree.  lto«tem  ran  lie 
arranged  an  that  Un lure*  inn  t*  taken  from  h  A.  M  lo 
12  M.  Ptwitlotw  are  obtained  f«ar  student a  who  mum 
Mipp'Tl  thetnsebr*  HpeilaJ  rotivmi  are  gHrti  In  Realty 
Reporting.  CYrdll*  ami  Coller Ilona,  RaWmanahlp. 
Ad%rrtl4ng.  Hanking.  Insurant*,  Pvi.rt|ral  JounulUm. 
Traffic  >UU«  and  Management.  Putillr  Npeatlng,  and 
Personnel  Management.  T  fie  Fall  term  twglfi*  fepUtnbfT 
4  Op  account  of  the  Urge  rncUtri.fi. m  (mure  than 
IP.fMg!  students  In  tfw  unlvrrdt y)  appIlraUuiui  muat  I* 
fuelled  prompt  I  v.  Hulletln  L. 

Ht'sNM  I.  If.  (iONWKM.,  Frea. 
ft  mad  A  Montgomery  Art..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WENTWORTH 

A  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Tennessee  Military  Institute 

A  whool  Where  onWtlne**  rotwl  hit  government, 
and  W#  J'tin  r«  aa.il*  gw/  n-plaer  rgekLwwwwi  and 
the*  doe  I  rare  aitltuile.  where  «%rry  t»»>  l«  put  on 


CUSHING.  ACADEMY 


ASIIRIRN*IIAM.  MASS 
A  lllllton  Me  bool  for  hoy*  and  girla.  V 
:nterf«tlnr  lnfonnatli.li  that  you  will  need  I 
up**  a  arhool  II  K.  Cowbll.  A.  XL,  PI, 


•UodanU 

<-*** I  name  of  arhool  rrata  on  thorough  aeademb- 
W.»rk.  rfftetrn*  mill tar>  training  and  ph>-Val  ite>el>p- 
ment.  ami  the  apim  of  T.  M.  I..  whkh  liiRtdrra  hn»a 
to  tlwlr  haat  whk Yemeni.  5u»unJ  piurumtut 
thOlUgh  M«lhle  reatralnu  and  InrentHcw  to  got*! 
eowturt  Health  re^.nl  unauri-uaed  Mild  cth 
mate,  outdoor  nerel^a  aU  Jtar.  R.O.T  i\  Mod- 
•n  iMiHdltufii  ami  etltdlWM.  Uhoratofles  g)n>nw 
vhitn.  awtmmlug  t—»l.  rlmler  track.  All  athletka 
Charge*  moderate.  For  Catalog  addrewi 

COL.  C.  *  CNOSLfV  Suet..  Boi  124 
lawtatw, 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY 

A  td(«  cradle  preparatory  arhool  with  a  nudefate 
tuition  tilth  year  operta  Kept  ltnh.  High  e  evglhxi 
ya«ht  hulldlnga.  too  arret.  Fann.  Heparate  iWxn.l 
tnrtew  fc»r  girla  and  t^ya.  New  (lymnadum.  Flaying 
field*  OuUng  rlu'»  for  winter  eporta  Addrta  CM4iir  a 
Ati»EN  Thact,  \  M  .  Ileal tnaeter.  Meriden,  N.  II 


?sorthiucstrrn  HDUttnry 
anD’Nuuul  Academy 


Btsrhoy  Bmmlnmry.  KmU.wed.  Oo-Kducs- 
tVma!  Agee  12  and  upward  Hentitlful  country  rtte  on 
Heneea  lair  rrrparea  for  college  and  liialnea,  Ad« 
vanned  work  In  Art  and  Muaftr  N.  Y.  Htate  Regent* 
Mt  indarda.  Rerkter  early.  Rate*  f.lTA  to  I40d, 
Mann*  Himmeneul  PIlD.  Fretldrnt.  Hox  4.17. 
I-akemonL  X.  Y 


GEORGE  SCHOOL  aS^SSSS 

iwml'orr  HuIMUks.  Coll««S  Prepsrsiory,  aim  Manual 
Training  and  «*lllirn.tilp  roursrs  ii  1  a  raw  on  Ns- 
shsnilry  Creek.  AUilellia.  JrV  iMU-  maiincsrnsiil. 

»  A  Walton,  A  M  ,  I’rln  ,  Wo<  JTt.  flmrgs  Hrkpnl.  Ps. 

WYOMING  SEMINARY  a  ro^hies'lonal 

arhool  rnromr  In  ehararter  hulklliK.  Col  Mo*  prr|>srslli>n. 
Huai  ness.  Mu4r.  Art.  oratory  and  llmne  Ixonoinl—  Oyni. 
nad-itn  and  Athletic  Oed.  79th  year.  l:ndo«*-l.  Catak*. 
L.  L  SFRACUE.  D.D.  LH.D-.  P-M.  Fa. 


taioi  gcadeimi 


Grand  Rvivcr  Institute 

tlonal  preparatory  erhool.  Kxreptlonwl  e«|tdpment  made 
by  endowment.  New  dnrinllorWw  and  gymna- 
dum.  strung  department*  In  Mudr  and  Oratory.  Rate* 
S**».  EaiLW.IfklflUN.  Priori ial  Hox  K7.  Austin 
burg.  Ohio.  On  IVmnylvanU  HaJIfYkad  rx«ar  AditabuU 


CoJlore  ut  Liberal  Art*  and  Scienreg 
Teacbera  CoUcve  School  of*C omnterc  c 

Protraaorud  Schools? — ThcoloifV.  Law,  Muiu  me. 
Pharmacy,  l>cnU»trj-.  Chiropody 
School  of  Mtsmc  University  High  School 

Training  School  lor  Nur%r*  O>cducational 

Send  for  Hullflin  L 


Tksologktl 


GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


The  Seath'B  Mart  SpirnJkily 

N’eif  Atbnta.  about  tioo  fed  elevatnm 
wchit-  r^hip  and  discipline.  Cadets  hr 
atioa  for  College.  Government  .Acidc^ 


ThenlngfraL  Mlwlntxa  ry,  RellgViU*- 
KdoratloMil  College  and  Graduate 
I  Arhoo  .  degree*  of  Th.B.  and  II  I».  An 
eo.  <Kllmenl  of  the  hUhcn  klenH  of 
evangelical  culture  and  unity.  NATHAN 
R.  WOOD.  President.  Oordoo  Colleg*  of 
Theology  and  Mlaalgnt.  Boston.  Man. 


Open  eleven  iron  the  in  the  >e*r — nir.c  n.^rt 
Lake.  July  ard  August.  Add  rose  COL.  J.  C.  W 


5  recuur  v 

OODWARD 


Kentucky 

Military 

Institute 
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SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

C  «•  j:c?i elzsi 


00K  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

All  Hubjerta—  Hkwmphv.  huslnras.  EVU-s. 
History.  MwUrlM,  PcBUrs.  Halttloo.  Wkwr. 
the  Arts,  T  r.vrl,  \*f**.  *te  Iron,  ells  la 
Itriulloc  sad  Kipori 

Dwiaac*  A  fa..  f»bc.  114  111  Wd-W  .V  f*«» 


WritaltO  to  100  words  s 
irpMii.  tr*i«i#dby  lb#  la 


Become  An  Expert 


mous.  Old  thaory  about  born  salaaman"  sxplodad. 
Any  man  of  avaraga  intaillgaacs  am  now  loarn 
to  aall  thru  scientific  coaching.  Training,  tha 
for  fraa  book  MODERN 
SALESMANSHIP.  Laarn  In  aparv  houra  at  homa 
principle*  and  method*  of  abla*t  aalaa  organixa- 
tlon*  In  Amrriu.  Succc.ful  Mlcaman  report 
doubled  and  trebled  thru  scientific  study  of  sale*- 
manihlp  under  LaSalle  Problem  Method.  Low  tuk- 
tion  fee  -eaay  term*.  Write  now  for  information. 
LaSalle  Eaten. Ion  Unlvanity.  D.*.7S-S.  Chaaai* 
La'ttH  /I ml iv 1 1  rmiala#  /airUurlea  Is  fAr  H  ertg 


Wild  Flowers  As  They  Grow 


Since  Dei  Moines  abol-  rT'f~\\ \  TXT 
uhed  her  mayor  and  I  I  I  VV  I\ 
cued  the  novel  expert-  **  ▼  ▼  X  ^ 

ment  of  govemmenr  by  a  commission,  acorn  of 
cities  have  done  hkewtae.  Why  and  how  they 
took  this  radical  *cp.  what  effect  che  chan**  hat 
made  on  municipal  affair*,  and  how  caxravm 
have  been  benefited,  it  impressively  told  in  Jokn 
D.  HatTultun't  interesting  book — 

Government  by  Commission 

1  hU  book,  mri/okm  UmVuar.  >«retary.  Ion,  ol 
American  Municipality  give*  the  doe  iar»tf  to 
practically  every  question  that  can  be  raiwd  con 
cc .  tunic  the  mtw  type  of  city  charter  " 

Clock  jflr  M«ei.  75c.  net;  87c.  pa st  piiid 
FUNK  ^  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY.  PuNnker, 
1 54-  >60  Fourth  Avenue  ^  \r w  York 


Eat  and  Be  Well  ! 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years  Raacss 


Course  in  2  T 


GRAMMAR  at  a  Glance 


SWIMMING 

SCIENTIFICALLY 

TAUGHT 


Junior  Sales  Dept..  TIIE  LITER/ 
DIGEST.  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  ^ 
City.  D-7-7-23 

Pirate  tell  me  about  your  plan. 

Same  . .Age 

Street  . 

City . r ....... ...5tafc  . 


Want  to  Mat 
Some  Money 


Of  course  you  do— most  every  boy  doci 
Well,  here'*  your  chance.  Wc  arc  looking 
good  boy  to  sell  THE  LITERARY  DIG 

l*hc  fact  that  you  arc  now  reading  il  j> 
you  to  be  a  wide-awake  boy — just  the  kin 
wanL  The  DIGEST  is  advertised  each 
in  hundreds  of  newrpapers  and  thousatv 
street-cars  throughout  the  country;  it's 
to  sell. 

By  working  only  a  few-  of  your  spare  I 
each  week,  you  can  earn  several  dollar*  a  \ 

«ust  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  il  right  a 
i’c  w  ill  send  you  full  instructions  about  st 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  will  tell 
all  about  our  Case  Bonus  Offer  by  which 
can  cam  from  $1.00  to  $25.00  extra. 
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MILLIONS  OF  MILES 


More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
owners  have  covered  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  in  Overlands  equipped 
with  the  rear  axle  shown  here. 

T hese  include  business  men ,  salesmen, 
farmers,  delivery  men,  and  others 
who  drive  a  car  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty  thousand  miles  in  a  year  under 
all  conditions  of  road  and  weather. 

Not  a  single  one  of  them  has  reported 
a  broken  rear  axle! 


Service  records  as  well  as  comparative 
tests,  measurements  and  examinations 
have  convinced  us  that  the  Overland 
has  the  strongest  rear  axle  of  any  car 
sold  today  at  or  near  the  Overland 
price.  • 

Throughout,  as  in  its  rear  axle,  the 
Overland  is  sound  as  a  dollar.  Ask 
the  Overland  dealer  in  your  com¬ 
munity  to  explain  all  the  points  of 
Overland  mechanical  superiority. 


Roadster  3323.  Red  Bird  3730.  Coupe  3  793  Sedan  3360  All  prices  I.  o.  b.  Toledo 
We  reserve  the  right  to  change  prices  and  specitlca'lons  tvlthout  notice 


WILLYS-OVERLAND.  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
Willys-Overland  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


DRIVE  AN  OVERLAND  AND  REALIZE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


Digitized  by  Google 


School  and  College 
Directory’ 


LASELL  SEMINARY 


Miss  Mason's  Sc 
for  Girls 

BOX 7 10  Tarrt|town  on;Mudi»» 


DREW  SEMINARS 

ThrrarmelHcl»«*il fori ;|rU on Unutlful  l.nke 
mlim  from  New  York.  0  fc^t  elevation  III 
stArwtlrui  HniallrUwc*  <Jene  raland  ap*f laid 
rule  iHjIkltritf  for  Junior  Mehool.  At  niello*  toil 
erstr  rhsrim  lor  i.UvWitf  addrewi  Dr 
Md'ltlland.  I'rritilrni.  IftO*  all,  <  Jrtnrl.  N 


►  hulldlnrt.  All  athletlra. 

Wootlljod  TKs  Junior  ScKooi  for  G»H». 

ftsnd  for  Catalog 
Camp  Tscannst  spans  July  !•«. 

CUV  M.  WINS  LOW.  Ph  O., 

CM  AS  r.  TOWN*.  AM.  Anw.  PHimIssI 
101  Woodland  Psad,  Aukurndala,  Min 


SEA  PINES  •s'w,::'c7.r""> 

HKV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD,  A  M.,  Fmm 
Happy  outdoor  life  for  training  In  aelf  dlarovery  « 
•elf  direction.  MtlmuUtlnc  Hi*,h  of  health,  respond 
Ity.  and  CfirtotUa  Inflow#.  Oat  hundred  arrm.  p 
IFOVPI.  MOO  feet  of  araahnre.  Three  term  arhcrt  >« 
Hetitrinbtr  lo  Jut*.  toptft  tut<»rlo«  awl  recular  elan 
Afhletle.  Bodne*.  Cultural,  awl  Coders  hrmru. 
(Viurnra.  Arts  and  (raft*.  Corrective  (inaaaai 
IVrsiriallly  Diploma.  It «  realign  Camp  July  and  i 
mat  Hiimmtr  Hr  tool  for  advanced  student  a 

Mlaa  faith  Umifsrd.  Mfcaa  Addis  Bukfsrd.  Olrsatsn 


HIGHLAND  MANOR.  Tarrytaon-anHuJ 

Non  aertarUn  Uanllhi  athool  fur  rlrh  *m 
mule  liberal  Aria,  <  'oJIrwe  Prcparabir) .  I'm 
Herretarlal  Thormurh  ntijale  muncM.  nil 
llofuinaktni;  Joimtalluu  Primary.  In 
Outdoor  Ufa.  Kucrnr  II  I^hinan,  Tin 
lludaixi.  N.  Y.  Trl  Tarr>  Uiwii  1503.  lb, 


MISS  BEARD’S  SCHOOL  1 


A  country  wIkmH.  1.1  mile*  from  New  Yor 
Preparatory  ami  Adi  anced  <  \turm.  Jiiitor  I 
Mudr,  Art.  DoMaiUc  Htletire  Hniicnlar 
work  In  omnaalum  and  held  CamWur  • 
Lic  it  C.  Ill  4 an.  IleadniUlrem.  Draw.  N 


•  Isa  1 1 


The  Mis*  Fanner’s  School  of  Cookery 

j *?s 

fmaloual  ns.  HU  months  and  Intend  vs  abort  courw 
Hrnd  for  booklet.  MUa  AUcs  Hradle).  PrlarlpaL 
1 1  tint  lor  too  Are  .  boston.  Maas. 


rAMBRIDGP  HASKELL  SCHOOI 

- - -  torn  ••an  - 


U07  Summit  Street 
NEWTON,  Mama, 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  HIGMLANO  BTRCCT.  NATICK.  MASS. 

A  fVJtaaa  Prosaeafwey  fefe»»l  f«e  Cirta.  irdnrNshSs  «• 
Aerao.  Pkattotf  Pand.  At  abate  FVfcla.  I  MWsi.  Cisaaikw. 
MISS  CONANT.  MISS  BIGELOW.  PRINCIPALS 


TToiiuCcinKilE  JScfhlrVm  .ODmnsir 

Prepare*  clrla  fr»r  roll w.  twlal  or  bu» 


\  nT/  Mae* a  ret  If.  Brendlmcee.  A.  B.  (Vsaase) 
Vda  Muni  Franch.  A.  B.  Smith)  Prim 

The  Gateway 

A  shrrtl  far  fiirk.  ofT^rtnc  a  ooe  jnr  tutortn?  tours 


- The - 

Ely  School 

For  Girls 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

In  tho  country.  One  hour  from 
Now  York.  Junior  and  Upper 
Schools.  General.  College  Prepar¬ 
atory  and  Graduate  Courses.  Also 
one-year  course,  intensive  college 
preparatory  review. 


Literary  digest  readers  seci- 

4  ing  schools  or  colleges  will  find  ! 
in  these  pages  a  variety  of  educational  I 
institution*,  including  summer  schools 
and  supervised  summer  camps.  In  the 
first  issue  of  each  month,  April  to 
September,  there  will  appear  display 
advertisements  describing  these  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  the  issues  other  than  the 
first  issue  of  each  month,  from  April 
14th  to  September  8th,  we  publish 
a  Classified  Directory  giving  the  de¬ 
sired  names  and  addresses  of  those 
advertising  with  us.  You  are  invited 
to  write  to  the  schools  or  camps  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

Our  School  Advisory  Deprtmcnt 
continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for  many 
years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  with¬ 
out  fees  or  obligation.  It  is  necessary 
that  inquirers  give  age  and  sex  of  the 
child,  approximate  cost  of  tuition,  k<al- 
ity  and  sire  of  school  (or  camp),  and 
any  other  information  that  may  aid  us 
in  giving  prompt  service. 

The  Jileraij  Digest 


Putnam  Hall  School  Fnr  GlrU 

PrrtorM  for  all  roBnrw 


•  ®*sininig^c|)Or>l 

WfoBer  with  diploma.  Academic.  Colin 
lory.  Art.  Mimic.  DrilMlk.  Her  rctarlnl  , 
«****•  m  Coon**.  loiiudlikf  Horticulture. 

Htodcnu  may  enter  re+rular  rourm  ur.  w 
Approval,  may  aperiiuiic  an  neared.  |i 
WartdMMtar.  ao  mil rm  from  New  York 
Write  for  Year  Hook.  Addrmt  Owsjnltij?  1 
New  York.  Hot  7D. 

CI.ARA  C.  I  t  I  I  EH.  I*f  lm  Ipi 


KEUKA  COLLEGE  *- 

A  Oflletre  for  w»mrt I  Able  family,  aland 
•mail  rUaw«.  pewonal  attention  Beautiful  mi 
Modern  Dormitory.  Out  of  door  rxrrifa, 

**  Boa  L,  A.  M.  NORTON.  Proaldani 


Lakewood,  New  Jerse 

Th  Arden  School  hr 

Also 

ARDEN  LOWER  SCHC 

for  Younger  Girls 


The  Birmingham  School  for 

Blrmfn*h«m.  Pa.  Thorough  rollecr  prepnn 
rourwvi  for  clrlt  not  irolnc  to  collece  Ci) 
•wtenmins  poof.  Heeplm:  |wnh.  CaUforor 
MOULTON,  A  II  .  HeadmaMtr:  A  H 
Pr»-4dent.  Boa  |(»,  lllnulnchani.  P*. 


FSffNMTLTAXIA,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Say  ward's  School  h1 

Prrpamtory  and  HerretarbiJ  CYiurw  Mudr. 
Srtenre  Pb>  «4<  •  I  tralninir.outd<x»r*r^rtJ.lKirwf4i 
•wtmmltuf.  Develops  clmrae ter. mind  and  l«xj> 
Lepl.  D.  Mis>  Jimt  Hat  w  a ttii.  I 


Pt***rLrAXiA.  Jenklntnwn. 

Rffrhwr.art^ffcAAl^lir  ^  FoK  Yor?TO 

I^UIWIRIU  JUfWI  \  Ilk-  ;  tuml  a M  Pmrde.il Mu 
urts  of  Phlladelnhln.  iTrparatory ;  CoUrct  Ibm 
(  YinmvN  t  or>  of  M  u^r ;  A  rt  .Oratorv.  Hesse 
rttarjaMp. GjTuaaaun.  Normal  hlndrnranen  Hi 
pool  ITprorcm.  cyrn tiadim.  Addreoi  Beobirox 


HIGHLAND  HAI 

Founded  lAkr 

It,  mUeatkU  H»m«U»-!.nrg.w  de  Atkvkaii 

A»tamr  a*9  Sorti*  |^n  «7  .V^  „ff  C  . 

rrwp^raturr.  e-**«  reOjiUw.* 

C1XXN  C.  RCATt*.  A.R..  PrUKipaf.  NHUWm 


o 
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[National  Park  (Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

e  Suburb.  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

Jam**  C.  Ament.  Pb.O..  LL.O. 

Two- » war  Junior  College  rourwn 
lor  blgb  *rboul  or  preparatory 
achool  gradual**  Voralloo.1 
Murtc.  Art.  Kx 
prrtaton.  Horn.  Kronomlw.  and 
Secretarial  cour».  College 

EFEfS— 


GULF-PARK 

COLLEGE 


lonfantoond 

College 


Fifty  min  at  «•  from  St.  Louie 

The  plonrcr  college  tor  youi 


1817.  Two  and  four  >ear  «ourw 
trading  to  (kfrtrt.  Liberal  Aria. 
Fine  Aru.  Home  Economics.  Bukuc** 
dr  part  menu. 

Schttl  of  Mmk  of  Unoacollod  Morit 

1 1 4-arrr  campus.  KireptkmaJ  fa*'  III 
Ur*  for  coif,  borkey.  tennis.  ail  out¬ 
door  aporu.  (ivnuurium  Nwlmming 
pool.  For  catalog.  ad  dr  rot 

J.  L.  ROCMCR.  0.0.  Praaidant 
Bo«  723  St.  Chariot.  Mo 


FRANCES  SHIMER  SCHOOL 

Fur  CUrti  and  Young  Wom  2  yearn  College.  ♦  y 


FAIRMONT 


SCHOOL  for 
.  CIRLS  . 


Milwaukee- Downer  Seminary 

Milwaukee.  Wte.  Campus  of  Milwaukee. Downer  Col. 
leer.  An  acerediUd  and  standard  arh<N>l  for  rlrla  A 
four  year  counw  for  relief*  entrance  Muair.  Art. 
DomasOr  srkmcr.  Catalogue  A **A  A  Ho  mono. 

AM  -  -  - 


Principal,  \U>\  !> 


1MMACULATA 

Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Select  Suburban  School  {or  Girl*  Two  Year.'  College 
Courac.  I'rcjuraiory  aiul  Special  Cotirwi  Mum, 
Art ,  Kiprtuii.ii,  Domestic  Science.  Gymnuium.  new 
swimming  |»->1.  Riding,  abundant  outdoor  soon*. 
Advantage*  of  « ashington  with  experienced  chape- 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 

One  of  the*  I*,  ding  rtrbools  la  Ike  Mouth.  sTUrm 
bulUlaga  Elleaalre  raapu.  Located  la  the  ValTT 
of  \lrgtnU.  famed  lor  health  aad  beauty  of  m wry. 
t.lMii.e,  Prevarator,  aad  Cafleg.  Couru*.  «tu.u.  Art. 
EtpeauMn.  Marne  ftanan.it.  Sat  let  a  rial  Cauru. 
AtMetM*.  under  lie  dtreeOuo  of  Europeno  and  Amrrtnta 
bwtrurtor.  Student*  from  M  MUten  ('statue. 


rone*.  Addrcu 

THE  SECRETARY 


eauttrul  HurroutMtiMB  Kwpuonai  l  a.  urn 
gc  U  rn#  for  Catalog  mi  via*  Bool 

i&s LEXINGTON ,  MO. 


GUN5TON 


THE  HI8HLAND8  btteATtSSZ 

and  dottmik  sepne*  COUVMI  Mtifte.  Art.  Very  mlM 
wtntrr  climate  year  round  outdoor  at hlrlJca.  Ilufsehiuk 
riding,  swimming.  hiking  Junior  «le|iartti»rnl.  Ctunv  per 

»nai  hKicn.  happy  acbont  life  Booklet. 

Mm  Kuxaii»tm  X  M Antra.  I’rmripaJ.  Austin.  Tiuite 


aahlngton.  I>  Cj 
Preparatory  ard 
•duate  and  rollf 
m.  ammiT  H 


"S  -  DALLAS  -  EPISCOPAL 

fe.  High  Mr  hoi  d  and  College  Preparatory 
ong  apartal  depart  nitnUa  Muiar.  am, 
lira,  >:M»r<«'tnn.  Drama  Ike.  Mlkl  rtlniatr. 
dice  all  year.  Large  rampua.  new  tlrcpn-if 
Ad d'eua  Anna  MaSTIN  CKOCltt.  A  It  . 
\  li.  Dallas.  Trias 


work  In  the  ■  <>r M  Courara  prrparati: 

t»r  high  atNossI  graduate*.  •neckal. 
acre  Addrras  CIIKVY  dUflk 

DriwU  KrrtMt  Farrlngtan.  Ph. 


THK  OIRLS*  LATIN  SCHOOL 
mil  rear.  College  Prrparator  nd  Arademk  TN 
preparation  for  college*  Faculty  of  college  trained 
Uau  women  Melerted  students  Culturs!  arivanug 
•o  liiathm  Kirepttotwally  beautiful  hone  C 


Marlborough  School  for  Girls 

8041  Weal  Third  8«r*at.  Loa  Angeles 

Thirty -fourth  Year.  Ao  attractive  home  for 
forty  a  rte  Beautiful  new  buildlnga.  prepaiaUon 
for  C  tOWgr.  (  ollege  (  evtlftrate  rights. 

Suw^l  advantages  lot  Mualc.  french,  IIUtor> 
of  Art.  etc. 

Basketball.  tennis.  horseback  riding. 

Mra.  Mary  H.  Ceawell,  /ViwImI 
Mlaa  Ada  8.  Nlaftie.  Iirnium  fnntipel. 


FAIRFAX  HALL 


LEWISBURG 

SEMINARY  * 


SL  Johnsbury  Academy 

Preparation  for  College  a  Specialty 

An  Old  New  England  School  for  Boys  and  GlrU 

/i-  roil r  lotmud  In  th<  ifUU  of  Vermont 
Otri  lMMIft  GAMES  AND  WINTER  SPORTS 
strong  Faculty  Chrtellan  Influence 

Heattt’ul  i  1  mate  Homelike  Donultortc* 

i:  :  .  >  '  al  pcrmlta  to  rover  all  exiM'iure 
Far  lUutirtilrd  Cal ate# 

TH HUM  »RK  II  ALHKHT  WILSON.  /*rincf|aal 

St.  Johaabury,  Vermont.  _ 


lria>  Hall 


BRKNAU  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY 

Noted  for  ark rt  (utrwui*  ao  at  a  tea.  pleaaaat  social  life: 


a  niiK.  oratory-,  art 
I  baiMinga  ovt-dow 
k  fMmg.  etc  Cataku 


Southern  §eminar^ 

School  of  Character 


ST.  MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 

V  ■  •  College  for  Women  T 


Wilbraham  Academy 

\>r  the  demanda  nf  college  and  the  dutlea  of  life 
illdltga  New  atliletlc  Arid.  Aca^lrmyfarm- 
i  .  nlted  enroltuent. 
n  W  I > ft  <« t a*u«,  MA.,  Headniaater. 

Wllhraham.  Maim 


tUm*cn\n9TT9.  BoatoM  M  tw*yua«»  IU.  iCogWr  rtqj 

CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

BehiUM  UOa.  IV*p*f#w  boya  f«*r 

M  AJWACIfrsKTTS  INHTTTUTE  OF  TKCHNOLOOY 

sod  other  wlMiUnr  Wbor.h  Every  thsrhcr  s  apteisllal. 


GLENDALE 


MONTICELLO  SEMINARY 

JUNIOR  COLIXCE  AND"  ACADEMY 


WARD-BELMONT 


POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 


..  WARD  BELMONT 
Hfight.  Boi  U 


Worn 

udetu 

II 

J  in*i 

r  atr<I 
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WENONAH 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

H**n».».illr  ’orated  It  mitra  Imm 
PhlUildiihii.  Academic.  Imam 
aodaprciuloium.  I  .irgc  Athletic 
f  ield  and  Gym.  Sound  principle,  of  teaching 
emphuate  HOW  to  Mudy.  Sepaiat*  kIkx>I  lor 
J  union,  J6JO.  1’pprr  School  J?s<*. 

ITrilr  /cr  CaialoKut 

MAJOR  C  A.  SNYDER.  Superintendent 

Bo.  402,  WENONAH.  NEW  JERSEY 


Thorpe 

SCHOOL  Bo,.  und.r  IS  CAMP 


^  There  are  many  factors  which  have 
i ta Wished  The  Literary  Ditert'i  worth 
»  the  resident  school  advertiser. 


*■  for  192) 

WasUy 


STAUNTON 


The  jiterai7  Digest 


Military  Academy 

\  An  ISMlHsmeSeKsol  for  Manly 

v  Hoyt  to  fa  $U  nan  idf 


Princeton  Preparatory  School  h 

Preparation  for  nil  college*  Hat*!  pmgre**  Unit**] 
dumber  of  nupUa  uimI  frredom  from  rigid  rkua  organisa- 
t loft ■  Killed l  equipment.  Hpe.-lal  attention  to  aihlatWw 
And  nn*ml  welfare  idth  year  Kor  catalogue  addrm 
l be  H«<  RKTAII1,  Bos  F.  I’rlftceton.  N.  J. 


WILUAM  WARREN  SCHOOL 

Prepares  Boys  for  Collefe 

JiH'di  lomtr  School  —l  you  or  oldtr 
Bo.  W-7  Menlo  Park.  California 


Allen-Chalmers 


PENNINGTON 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  MEN 

Writs  for  "The  Penntnston  Ides"  liefore  rhondns 
»  preparatory  arhool  lor  your  boy  Mih  year.  rR«'  1 • 
ll«nVKt  Ctwss.u,  HeadniMter.  Bo.  M>,  ^^r^^lUn«lon.  N,  J. 

Mercenbnrg  Academy  ^K^SSStf^S& 

for  rollon  or  lurlix*.  Under  ChrtatUn  mauler*  from  the 
Kirat  iinKendtlm  l.i-alrd  In  ihe  Oimt-rUml  \  alley,  one 
of  (he  moat  irirturrsque  a|*ita  of  Amerlea  « l>m naalum. 
Kqulpmrnl  modern.  Write  tor  ralsloe.  Addrraa  Ilot  HU 
WILUAM  MANN  IRVINE.  ILD.  Haafamla.  MutaiWarf.  fa 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 


with  Military  Training 

pit  Macon  Hyntenj  Liberal 
mt  igc*  oov4l»lr.  $200,000 
i  for  or  Hcfafrtfftr 


i$uu 

Ctcacichuj 


BLACKSTONE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

“Making  rour-Square  Man** 

(  -Urge  Preparatory  nix  I  hianr  rcImhiI  for  lit  healthful 
Vi  WIII.I.M  MW  tlon  «.f  Virginia  Mill  t  'onitnrrrUJ  (otinm. 
New  ftr«'|ir*"'f  Adfrtni*f  ration  Building  and  llarraeki 
Tui'ImIi  kULYuO  lor  rafalogiM*  adorMB 

(V*t.  |;  s.  I.iunx,  Prvwldettt.  Hox  II,  ]ll*ck*tnne,  \  a. 


MILITARY  SCHOOL 

In  the  mountain*.  7  mile  fmtn  famous  White 
sulphur  Kprin  %  2300  ft.  elevation.  On  main  line. 

t\  A  O.  K  It.  station  Itonrevert*.  Modem  equip- 
meat.  $  125.000  new  addition*.  Including  >  tntuoduni. 
Thorough  preparation  lor  college  or  afe. 

All  athletic*,  e  pert  ruarlxw.  TrMM  1131.  II- 
Mrmted  catalog  Cos*.  II.  II.  Moo^E.  A.M..  Prln. 
Hox  25.  Ixwhburf.  W.  Vi. 


Bingham  Military  School 

Founded  17*3.  A  echoed  of  national  Patronage.  College 
preparatory  and  general  rour*c«.  K.  O.  T.  C.  Unit 
superb  lfsra*|nn  In  world  renowned  climate.  1  pper  and 
Lower  School*.  Send  for  Catalog.  Hox  1.,  Aahet  Ule.  N  <' 


Stearns  School 

Vivian.  Intensive  preparation  for  secondary  schools, 
colleges  and  acicntific  schoob.  Unusually  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement.  All-year  sport*.  Address  Arthur  P.  Steams, 
Principal.  BoxC*  Mont  Vernon.  New  Hampshire. 


CITPTIQ  A  SCHOOL  FOR 
*S  *  *  ^  YOUNG  BOYS 

4$  yean  given  to  training  boy*  In  self -dloco  very  and 
swlf-devctopment.  Preparatory  for  kmding  >erx>ndan* 
school*  fn  the  Uerkahlre  Ifllki.  tiro  bourn  from  New 
York  CUy.  Pkximckioc  S.  Cmnt*.  Krlnrix»oi.  (;ksulo 


ODD  76,h  Ycar 

The  ttfwt  and  the  loading  art tool  fur 
ywung  boywlatbr  West.  «  Miuine  hoene  UJe 
One  F  ^  from  f*bf  ago  Addrrw  N»w« 
Hill.  FHwdigdl.  Baa  O-T.  Waadatack.  III. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COL LE6C 

■  102  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

CtJittr  mum  and  ilrgm-a  in  Ciril  Eagi netting.  Chemktry. 
1  'tcsaicvr* .  Fmanee.  Srfd^atr  jet  para  lory  school  for  younger 
toy*  (Wb  E.  Hyatt,  Pmilett,  Hox  225.  C»ke*tcT.  Pa 


ROXBURY 

Instruction  given  Individually  or  In  rtaiwew  of  from  two  to 
live  according  to  the  boy'a  ticeda  Approximately  *ah% 
of  our  final  candidates*  are  aucccmful  in  entering  college. 
AthlctlcH  under  the  direction  of  expert*.  Ik»w  mar  enter 
at  any  Uine.  Catalog  A.  N  Snxaur.  Prloripol. 

l(o x bury  School.  Inc.,  Cheshire.  (  ouu. 


HOWE  SCHOOL 

Goficcr  preparatory  for  bo>*t.  Cltrbtlan  Induencxw. 
Individual  attention  40  arm*.  9  bi: Udine*.  IwauUruJ 
lake*  Summer  Sclioo!  Separate  arbool  for  >*ounccr 
f»o>*  catalog  Addrewi  Tt*r  Hk me.  Box  250.  ltowe.  Ind 


Cascadilla  Schools 

Co//*#«  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for  Boy§ 

S|ierlaliilng  In  nreparing  boya  for  eollege  or  university. 
Hvnull  claim  under  RiN-cialut  InatrucUvra.  Ceruneate 
privilege  Complete  navy  outAt.  Winning:  team*.  Ane 
m  hiMil  aplrlt  Number  limited  Appl>  now  for  1923. 

Smlal  T utarlng  S*ho»l.  October  to  July  High-grade 
In* miction  In  all  preparatory  aub>ecta.  Send  for  catalog* 
f.  B  CHAMBERLIN,  Olrweter,  Ba.  lit.  Ithaaa.  N.  Y. 


Eoyt’  Frep-ara-hcry 


Bcjs’  Prapara-icry  ^Ziiittry  Schools  tr-d  Colleges 


RUT6ERS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  iTEiT J 

yo»ir  boy  In 

*  nr  hoot  wlirr*  ttir  mm  unilrnilaml  Iki>«.  arid  ■h»r»»rK..J 
moral*  favoraaumaa.  Hiromi  aihktb*  lUflrtrd  W/»  1^. 
l-r™  for  t>**«  rollritra.  Your  ir* an<l  atm-  «  rlla  for 
rataloiiur  10  U  D.lfan.  Urclairar,  Nrw  Bruaawkk.  N  J. 


A  suburban  school  for  boys,  nine 
miles  from  Boston.  Military  effi¬ 
ciency  with  the  family  life  of  the 
cottage  system.  Successful  grad¬ 
uates  in  leading  colleges  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools.  Athletics  graded  to 
every  boys  needs.  Completccqui|»- 
ment.  Upper  and  Lower  schools. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.  D.D. 
435  Waltham  St..  W.  Newton.  Mm. 


PEDDIE  &£ 

(An  endowed  *r  hool  thor¬ 
oughly  preparing  Ui>w  for 
college.  Study  hour*  «uper- 
vkarti  by  experienced  teach¬ 
er*-  The  correct  and  health- 
a-  ful  development  of  the  body 

XA  ^  behlml  the  mental  tralo- 

iwtmmiag  # 

com  pun.  Lower  school  for 
^9*  s  boy*  10-14  year*  SMh 

>esar.  Booklet.  AtfdNB 

5  A  m  't  ROGER  W.  SWCTLAND, 
f  J  LLD.,  HMdmaitff,  Bo. 

7P.  Hlghtatown,  N.  J. 

Summer  Seasion.  July  9 — >4o  art  31 
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MiKtary  Schools  a=d  Cells*  53 


New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

In  the  "Sunshine  State."  Exceptional  high  school  and 
junior  college  work.  WclI-haUnced  academic,  military 
and  physical  training.  Cavalry  school.  Every  boy 
rides.  Polo,  swimming,  all  sports.  R.  O.  T.  C. 
Bracing  air.  dry  climate.  3700  ft.  altitude.  Outdoor 
life  all  year.  Moderate  rates.  For  catalog,  address 

COL.  J.  C  TROUTMAN.  Sup.firUnd.rn 
Be*  L,  R N.w  Mfiic. 


COLUMBIA  MILITARY 

BTl  COVCfM*MKNT  ACADEMY 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

For  cafj/oe  aJJ’tu  Ikt 

E>  #»■»...  Ofc...  CJvse.  Ind. 


Urban  Military  Academy 

For  tlioa*  dndrtnc  the  bnt.  Admits  boyn  up  to 
fifteen  yrmr*  t»ut  carr Urn  lU  rtudrnt*  through  full 
rollw  prenamtkni  Individual  attention.  C*re 
fuL  •ympa*ot*t|r  npmUon.  A  boyi*  arliool  after 
a  bo>*®  own  heart.  Lance  athletic  field*.  Itrercn- 
Uon  rooms  equipped  with  radio  «ru.  Ifomrhnrk 
rtdlM  Haiti  ifilotf  pool.  For  ratak«.  atldrmi 
TH#  (Hrwctar  Laa  Anpalaa.  Callfarnla 


KEMPER  MILITARY  SCHOOL  '7SS4 

T mini  (ne  leadership  by  a  comprehend,  r  system  of 
athletic,  BdUtary  and  cenersl  aeil.ltlr.  that  reach  run 
boy.  An  Honor  Mutual  that  build,  character  Eighth 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  (^>mmcr<t 

Two  year  roun—  In  Accounting.  Ad.rrtUtn*.  Itcnortlng, 
Hot— nanahlp.  .xgtrrclarlBl  Admin  Mention.  amt  Dimliirui 
Adudnk.1 ration.  students  who  aUli  In  cam  the  degree 
of  B  H.  C.  can  do  an  l*y  taking  two  more  yearn.  Tito 
practical  aub|ecta  which  llvcrpaae  the  students'  earning 
capa.Hr  are  Included  In  lira  tint  two  >eara  and  ilia 
diploma  la  granted  without  degree.  Routers  can  I* 
arranged  an  ttdl  lecture,  .in  te  taken  (tom  H  AM.  to 
II  M  Ihwltlnna  are  Obtained  for  students  who  must 
auppoet  lltemarl.n  hpeclal  course*  are  given  In  Realty 
Reporting.  < 'milts  and  OoBeetlona.  Halrwnan.lilp. 
Advert  Id  rig.  Banking.  Irmirance.  I’rt'llral  JuiimalUm. 
Tr..rnr  Hi m  and  Management  Public  Hpeoklng.  and 
Pcoonrel  M anageriietit.  1  he  Kail  term  tiectia  HrgMomber 
4.  fin  account  of  the  Urge  rcgMratfain  (more  than 
10.000  atudenta  In  the  utdvrndiy)  appOcatlona  muat  be 

m,M  TTO&LL“«2,JiWRLL{  rn. 

Broad  *  Montgomery  A»e..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WENTWORTH 

A  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


CUSHING  ACADEMY 

AKIiniRSilAM.  MASS. 

A  Hilltop  rtrtool  for  hojn  nrxl  irlrl*.  Wo  tun*  w.me 
4-ro«Ui*  Inform  nil  »n  that  you  will  ne**l  t*forr<»<vl<Uh|( 
-o  m  II.  H.  OoWKLla.  A.M.,  I’D.U  .  |*rlhr|pftf 


A  wNool  where  nnlerllrx**.  r«"i*rt  for  rovrrmiw 
ftinl  tM  44%\11  to  mnl<  redirf  r»*ekl. *•*•!«  a 

the  *  dofi  I  rafw‘*  attitude;  whi  rr  tvrfy  bOf  U  put 
M«  mettle  to  memaure  hlmawlf  by  cwubU*hrd  arb 
•t4o4*nli. 

name  of  arhool  rmfn  on  IkofWIlh  trftdtr 
vork.tdkWnt  tf»ititir>  traiidii*  and  pfiv*b»*t  Orvei. 
rnnif.  %ml  I  hr  tplrtt  of  T.  M.  1.,  wh|r  |j  If»p4rr»  Im 
to  tbrlr  b^t  im  h|r  k  riorrit .  Hum i  ROTWOl 
tho*»4t,  Ml bit  r«»t Ml nu  unit  !ftrtn(t%«!  »»  *r 
wodiKt  Ifrulll  rrtN^rd  UlMUrpmwwd  MIUI  . 
m**t  miUtoor  •trrrlww  All  >ft»r.  H.O.T  C.  M< 
#ft  Mldloca  mid  rnldpfnrot.  Uluritorl^.  «rt» 
•l«m.  imimfiliic  pm4.  ritidi-r  trark.  All  athftctl 
Ultncr.  tniiRlrrilV.  rOf  (*aUlo«C  mldfvwi 

COL.  C.  R  CNOSLCV.  fupt..  Boi  124 
Ttwwwt— 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY 

A  high  grade  preparatory  aehnnl  with  a  moderate 
tuition  tilth  year  opena  sept.  !bU>.  High  e  evatlon. 
EMI  huiwinga.  Itg)  acrea.  |-ann.  He|*arale  dorml. 
t..rlea  few  el -la  and  '*»•  New  (iymBMdum.  Plating 
BeMa  outing  elu’>  for  winter  apt.rte  Ad.lrem  CiuaLM 
AlJtgx  Tb»<t,  A  M  .  Hea.lma.ter.  Meriden,  N.  It. 


JsorHiun'Bti-rn  military 
anil  JsTaual  Antdrmy 


tmrkoy  mmmlnmry.  Kmiowed.  Co-Hdum- 
«al  Agee  II  and  upward.  Beautiful  rauntry  die  <m 
neca  Iaike.  Preparrw  for  college  ji.it  lnuinm.  Ad- 
nerd  work  In  Art  and  Mualc  N.  Y.  HUtc  KeoenU 
indard.  Herl-ter  rarly.  Bate.  $37A  In  »4(kt. 
»nTin  Ht'wun.Bttx.  Ph.O .  Prrwhlent,  Box  437. 


GEORGE  SCHOOL  SfTSSSi 

normltory  BuUdlnca.  CoUgge  Preparatory.  aUo  Manual 
Training  and  CltUepdilp  enuraca.  227  B-rea  on  Ne- 
ahamlny  Creek.  A  think.  Prlrnda’  management. 

O.  A.  Walton,  A  M.,  Prln  ,  Hot  274,  f;~»rge  HehaoL  Pa. 


WYOMING  SEMINARY  A  cgMutucailonal 
ichool  atrong  In  character  building.  OniBtat  preparation. 
HudMwo.  Mtodc.  Art.  Orator*  and  IlomeBranomka.  flytn. 
nadum  and  A thlriV  hekl.  T'.tthjcar.  Kmiowed.  Catalog. 
L  L  SPRAGUE.  D.D,  LH.D..  Pr.a  RingMae,  Pa. 


f^ililaru  gcailenm 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Braad  a»d  Maei|.marr  A..n»a  Phil.d.lpbia,  Pa. 

College  o|  Lil>cTa1  Arta  and  Science* 
Teachers  College  School  of.Cotnnierce 

ProfevsioT-jil  School.; — Thcologj*.  Uw,  Medicine. 
Pharmacy.  Dcntistrj'.  <  hiropodv 
School  of  Musac  _  University  High  School 

Training  School  for  Nur*r«  Co-educational 

Srnd/ar  Hullrtim  1. 


San  Diego  Army  and  Nary  Academy 


Theological 


GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


nd  Highly  Standard, zed  Prep  School 


Throlock-al,  Mltogonary,  HelUI'.u*- 
rduutkn  tl  COllega  ami  (Iraduate 
Beboo  .  degrees  of  Th.B.  and  H.l».  An 
eat  ndlment  of  the  hicbeal  Ideals  of 
e»  angelical  culture  and  unity.  NATHAN 
ft.  WOOD.  President.  Cordon  Code*#  of 
Theology  and  Missions,  Boston.  Mats 


RESERVE  OFFICERS’  TRAINING  CORPS 
ddreaa'cOL  J.  C.  WOODWARD.  College  P-i 


Kentucky 

Military 

Institute 


Pa  stle  Heights 

^MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Pasadena  Military  Academy 

Offer,  tborougb  grounding  In  fundamental.  ..f  EnglBti  rdu- 
Cion  fifth  to  eighth  grammar  grade,  wit  lifull  IiUIi  -ch.-Jl 
»:>4i  <t»Ufcr  preparatory  cxKinww.  Ar<*r^UU«<i  by  Uni  verity 
of  CaliiomiA.  Complrtd-iy  moOrrn  rqulpnirtit  Honor 
H.  D.  So.  2.  Box  12-1>,  PmuMknn.  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael.  California 

««tb  year  open.  September  6th.  Early  registration 

Deceaary.  >..r  lltia-t rated  cutalug  oddmw 

RCX  D.  SCHERER.  Preeldent  San  Rafael 


With  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

CHEERFUL  room,  make  better 
students.  Our  new.  light,  airy  bar¬ 
racks — fireproof  construction — all  outside 
rooms,  are  just  such  comfortable  quarters  as 
you  want  your  boy  to  have.  Shower  baths. 

High  scholarship  and  clean,  winning  athletics 
have  won  national  renown  for  Kentucky  Military 
School.  For  78  years  It  has  been  nationally  known 
lor  It*  exceptionally  atrong  faculty— teachers  of 
rich  espertence  In  the  development  of  boys. 
Winter  home  In  Florida  Insures  year  round 
healthful  outdoor  life. 

Thorough  Business  and  College  Preparatory 
courses.  K.  M.  I  Certificate  admits  to  leading 
Colleges  and  Universities- 

Srx  lUulreted  fW»w  lAev.  yes 
•At  /Weal*  W  Hot.  fern  K.  M.  I. 

KENTUCKY  MIUTARY  INSTITUTE 

Os ■  IM  Lynden,  Ky..  near  Louisville.  Ky. 
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Voc&ticaai  and  Frcfettjcra! 


Vocational  sltA  Professions!! 


,TrrrM7g 


An  Institution  of  National  Prominence 

Accredited  counts  leading  to  Certificate.  Diploma  and  Decrees  h» 

EXPRESSION  M  f  1  C  f  C  LANGUAGES 
OPERA  rlvOIV  DANCING 

Uruorpaawd  faculty  of  mart  than  10  liwtrurton.  bteloiitf  dub*  nU 

sss^^sjslisrss:  Free  Master  School 


BOSTON 

Two-Year  Courses 

College  Crude 

Business  Administration 

COR  young  men  and  woman  of  oocutive 
'  calibre.  An intaaiive, practical  train* 
■as  nearly  equivalent  in  credit  hour*  to 


JTHACA  (CONSERVATORY 

5  DtWIn  Para  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  of 

MUSIC 


The  Williams  School 
of  Expression 
and  Dramatic  Art  - 


School  of  Chautauqua  tod 


Lei  and  Powers  School 


Fl  the  C.  P.  A  degree,  a  position  m 
Treasurer,  Controller.  Auditor. 
Credit  Manager.  Tai  Specialiit? 

Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration 

Pace  Institute,  thmufti  Its  ctiunr*  In  Acer*  nunry 
and  Huainraa  A«lmlmstV4tH»«i.  hue  thou- 

Mitdt  a I  mm  and  wotnm  t«»  realise  their  buetnene 

«»#  pndraalnnal  imhit l«ms  I >iy  and  K vcnln*  claws 

are  avaiUhW  Student*  take  aunptrmriitary  field 
work  In  otfWvn  and  plants  c4  larac  New  \  ork  orgnnl- 
islhitn.  Wme  to-day  lor  Hullctin  L. 

30  Church  Street  New  York  City 


u!  (hr  ?|Kikro  Weed.  Diitiiiguiahcd  for  lb* 
gradual**.  For  rnlalog  wMm* 

Tii*  Dnui’lfls.  MiSMimRS,  Benton.  I'l 


CONWAY 


The  College  of  Music 
of  Cincinnati 


Over  half  a  century  in  the  front  rank  of  A  mm  tan 
Marie  School*.  Located  in  a  city  of  noteworthy 
muucal  achievement*,  the  Cincinnati  Comrrvalory 
>“*  through  it*  arti*t  faculty  ol  intetnatKmal  rim- 
—  —  t4ti.m  devdoprd  an  aim. sphere  which  givea  unuaual 
in >p« ration  to  the  Mudenl.  Every  branch  ol  Mute 
.  cal  Education  pm*Hed.  DoruiloriM  and  audito- 

IUS1C  num  on  beautdul  camput. 

“•••  Send  ftr  otUUt  and  frrw  to 

.  Hlrhland  and  Burnet  Awe..  Cincinnati 


{SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
,  Confer*  Univenity  Degree*  A 

ComMiKs  study  of  |Hia»na*s  In 


ITHACA  SCHOOL  of 

Physical  Education 

DR.  At.BfRT  it.  SHARn.  Dtmtee 


«*  H  9.  SMI  I.  I  M  JnareMhaaa 

TMWtSTERN  UNIVEJISITY 
CVmmere# 


f  Sind 

Now  f ot 
Bulletin 


HUte  Public  Schools 

AthUik  C#s«hlni  CeufM — cn 

year  UriP  fsrulO  Irrludlru 


tor  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(kM  l»t  ••  ****** 

ARGENT  L.  W.  SARGENT 


New  Haven  Normal  School  ol  Qymoastks 

37th  year  Pita  for  physical  education,  recreation.  P*ir- 
*  round.  reconstruction  work.  Appointment  bureau. 
M  dortoltorlea  and  school  Iwilldln*  on  twl«nl  campus 
<  •ompletely  equipped  250  acre  ramp  on  L.  I.  Atjn.  1 M 
Chapel  Street.  New  llaven.  Coon. 


National  Klndwtarten  and  Elementary  Colin# 

ft*.  14.  2*44  MKN4K  CHICAGO.  ItUNOH 


Training  School  for  Kindergartners 

Jr.-ebel  Uague.  Ill  E.  71*1  SC..N.  V. 
Froleminnat  and  borne  I ralnlns .  M  "lei  kln.lornnen.  tint 
pcimail  for  oberrvaUonaiwI  praeUre  tearlilM.  KnWenrr 
MRS.  MARION  B.  B.  LANOEETTEL  t»r«l« 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


r  young  women.  offering  attractive 
and  varied  podtlnn*.  uuallfted 
direct***  of  phy-Pal  training  to 
hie  demand. 

Summer  Camp  activity*.  with 
practical  training  to  al 1  forma 
Of  pnydcal  cverciae.  recreation. 


CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 
,*m  n  «  year  counr  ot  tmlrurtlon  lendlrg  to  drerw  nt 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  42ml  anDual  -wJon  b^t., 
October  4  Dtptoma  from  arrrwMted  tttS  Kfcwl * 
Ite  equivalent,  required  (or  adni»**4oo  Aiidn* 
Rti.l*T*«*.  Dept  Id  .  C'hleago  College  Ol  Ueolal 
Mam.  1741  w\*t  ll»rrbon  st ..chw*o  ID 


Home  Economics 
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*£  ?S  t 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  iM*  Franinn  H.  Sarc*ni,  -pirmdeml 


Golden 


Cattles  of  oil  Comrwt  from  Roan  ( 

CARNF.GIF  HALL.  New  York 


tudy  Mining  Engineering 


The  Me  Ormond  Summer  School 

COWVCIKi  AT  MNorM. 

lairfui«t(r»uuA|  (oCAllruUrfrralfiKr  niiUAAiMMain] 

nukr-up  Mock  in  tf«uo4ir>’  idMob.  >ut>)«u  (bofoucMv 
UufM-  Ku<n  luton  AD  (hcriU^actit  ol  NSmuuin 
>€****.  i«lud»M»nrr*lk>o(jriUO«. 

iilfmonJ  U  MwOrn.onJ.A  .It  D:re<l«rSim*hur>  Conn. 


M  •  I  men  with  training  arc  In  de- 
CtriCSl  than  a  iiuarter 

w  M  IVUI  of  A  century,  IhU  arbo*!  ha# 
Inin*  men  of  amMtlno  am!  limited  time,  foe  the 
1  indufltrlM.  Coiuiffiint  nmne  In  Eteetneal 

Engineering  E“Ts 

*  and  promotion  Theoretical  and  Practical  Kler- 
MaKhematka.  Steam  and  G aa  Ermine*  and  Me¬ 
lt  rawing  student*  eonatrurt  d>  ruur.r*.  Install 
md  teat  rleetrkal  machinery.  Course  *Uh  dl- 

In  One  Year 

KfjOfff  M'40  men  trained  Thoroughly 
f  equipped  fireproof  durmltorliw.  cl  ini  n  \ 
hail.  Uftormtooee,  shops. 


A  forceful.  Uainatmr  pmrntatkxi  of  it 
operatiofi  >4  our  am*nt»c  |***t*l  t>Mn< 
•(eskt  »«h  authority.  Because  it  u  the 
nr%a  nrgaauatiott  la  the  world— the  eat 
Si.s-jo.imjo.oo  a  day  I— the  tailed  State* 
arrvrs  the  keen  interval  of  every  basar 
country  and  of  every  individual  who  aor* 
or  basBrn  purautra.  Ilm  eaayMo-rvad 
comprrhcimw  book  written  in  popular  • 
voo  not  only  how  this  coluwal  evrtrm  m 
how  you  can  put  it  to  greater  ami  more  t 
the  conduct  of  your  aflat re. 


\  L •'Buis  klkctiiical* school '  |  wicsui»coaru.uii.i»i>^i».^.wu 

— V>  V—  ion  tamoma  av«..  waiminctom.  o.c.  _ 

)CHoolI^mCiH£S  I “‘■’ftfiEJJfcJ*' 


A  *t%tc  Inatltutlon  In  a  trountalnoun  country  (the 
•amirul  MU  k  lltlla)  ulth  rnngrpmnl  rehl  faetllUr* 

•  iree*  Ui  Mining.  Metallurgical.  Chemical.  C  ivil,  and 
ter  trie  a!  Engineering.  C.ood  UU>ratorlcu  and  i:  rary 
A  Mall  of  eiprrtc tired  technical  men  Tuttlofi  *. 
t  M.-uallf  low  KOC  particulars.  addrm*  Proalgeat. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  ITATt  SCHOOL  Of  MINES. 
flo«  L.  Rapid  City.  S.  O. 


CONVERSATION 


hr  M»ry  c.-~r  Conklin.  An  lairmtu*.  .kr*«dtv  wrtttra 
lank  <>n  lh*  true  aft  of  runtrr<*l|oa  and  It.  aii.liuorit. 
Many  happy  quota  Hon.  (M,  <1.00.  b>  mall.  tl  Ok 

FUNK  *  WAGNAIL5  COMPANY.  UMMFawrik  Aw  .N  T 


ri-State  College  of  Engineering 

k  Civil.  Mwhailr.l.  Dwirksl  nr  Chtmlnsl 
lifter  In  iwo  year*,  in  «rri«  each.  No  entrance 
•rnlnatloCM  High  School  Diploma  not  required  Com- 
t  ftLadc  up  of  eserntlals  only.  Kxprrwes  low. 

r  f  *****  mldresn  10  l>  street.  AnioU.  Ind 


Volume  Volume 

Post-paid  Post-paid 

InaalaabU  to  all  nalara  lovtrt.  lta<Str&.  part  nh 

Five  Pocket-Size 


ADEVEREUX  SCHOOLS 

[■A  BERWYN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
|n  Boy  Jan  lor  Cirio 

W  UNIQUE  IN  rtRfOSC-  PROGRESSIVE  IN  METHOD 
▼  Threw  aeparate  tutoring  arhnola  for  rhlvfrm 
Who  nerd  sclent  IHr  o  I  we  nation  and  guidance. 
I^r  eeftiool  Age  through  JlUli  School. 

-I"  i%J  roiptucM  placed  oo  health  education. 
Academic  and  rqltunU  course# 

WauonaJ  iral:  log  for  manually  minded  students. 
Msle  faculty  In  department  for  older  hoys. 

-itty-OYe  acres  outdoor  camp  In  summer  session. 


WHEN  YOUR  WORDS 

DON’T  M^N  WHAT  YOU  SAY 


Inlcrcslinc,  instructive,  accurate.  Contain 
rc productions,  t«  natural  colon,  of  common 
American  and  European  plant-,  insect-,  and 
animal-life,  with  common  and  scicnti6c  names 
of  each.  All  illustrations — no  rcadin?  matter 
whatever,  except  names  and  index. 

1.  COMMON  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  IN¬ 
SECTS  (prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
William  BeutcnmulJcr.  Curator  of  the  Dept, 
of  Entomology,  American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History).  IJ7  illustrations  in  natural 
colors. 

2.  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  BUTTERFLIES 

AND  MOTHS  (prepared  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  William  Beutcnmullcr).  II j  illus¬ 
trations  in  natural  colors. 

3.  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  BIRDS.  97  il¬ 
lustrations  in  natural  color*. 

4.  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PUNTS.  9: 

illustrations  in  natural  colon. 

5.  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  MAMMALS. 

63  illustrations  in  natural  colors. 


Aroraimna  wko  talk  met  Aurally  use  idioms  m<*t 
fr»»ly-  from  thr  salutation.  "How  do  you  do?"  to  the 
ndwttiM  of  surprisr.  "Good  iu*Kf"  Ncitkrr  phrase 
r-tf-aas  ahit  i hr  words  imlicatr.  That’s  why  they  »rr 

No  one  ran  know  Enrli-h  writ,  ns  spoken  in  America, 
wi'kowt  kaosnag F.adisn  idiosns.  F.l'trn  fheueinior  there, 
drawn  Irotn  standard  literature  and  writ um*  id  the  day, 
■  ith  elahoeate  definition  and  notra  of  onsins.  are  now 
aiaiUMe  to  j-ou  in  that  womWfully  Unique  and  inter.-.!- 
uur  new  book— .^st  from  tbe  pert*— "A  Desk  Book  ol 


vlISS  WOODS’  SCHOOL 

Foe  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

•dl'Klttl  »r»lnii»g  will  develop  the  child  who  doe#  pot 
r><T*w-*ttk.f»ri«»ri!>  24  mlkw  froai  Philu  Rooklrt. 

MOLLIC  WOODS  HAM.  PHoelpul 

jjBwgherne,  Pm. 

Vliit  Compton’*  School  for  Girls 


IDIOMS  and  IDIOMATIC  PHRASES 


l  Ccwjtsa  Fr-acitil.  1101  FI*  Ira.  SI.  loud.  Mo. 


inter 


For  Nervous  and 
Backward  Children 

The  Stewart  Home  Training  Svhool 
Ittr  chihlrrti  <d  retarded  mental  de- 
%*eiopment  I#  *  pHvjtf  llotne  ami 


B  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  K»t  ate 
™  in  the  fanout  Blue  C,r*m  RrfUm 
Kentucky.  Swo  BuiMmge.  Cot- 

J  ait  ruled  cat -log  addrvei 

Stewart*  Bo*  C.  Frankfort.  Ky. 


JJ  mi,  pu2f  yu*J.  /.re  t IsAo.  fc%i  yU. 

fid  I  WeguHs  CoBpdB),  354  Foertfe  A»t.  Nor  York 
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HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX  STYLE 

means  the  newest  and  best 

You  can  always  be  sure  of  that;  here  you  see 
the  new  loose,  easy  fitting  clothes-wide  but/ 
ton  spacing;  wider  trousers -the  lines  that 
young  men  want  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
means  the  best  quality  too— and  real  economy 
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MR.  HARDING’S  BID  FOR  THE  DRY  VOTE 


A  PROHIBITION  ENFORCEMENT  PLANK  in  the 
next  Republican  platform  was  made  virtually  certain. 
»  journalistic  observer*  agree.  when  President  Harding 
came  out  flat-foot<>dly  in  Denver  last  wk  for  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  law. 
Inn  speech  "us  dry  ns  the  sunburned  and  whitened  hones  around 


Saloon  league,  in  conference  at  Westerville.  Ohio,  embodying 
the  official  approval  of  the  League  and  pledging  its  support  to 
I  “resident  Harding.  In  liis  Denver  speech,  declare*  United 
States  Attorney  Colonel  William  Hayward,  tbo  I*re*idnnt  ha* 
built  a  dry  plank  into  his  party’s  platform.  "He  has  accepted 
the  political  challenges  of  the  wets  in  his  own  party  and  tho  wets 


a  desert  wa tor-hole”  lie  rejected  the  idea  that  the  Prohibition  of  the  Democracy,  headed  by  Governor  Smith, "remarks  the  Pbila- 
Amendment  would  ever  be  repealed:  ex  piv.it  the  belief  that  delphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  which  thinks  that  in  so  doing  both 
"whatever  changes  (in  the  enforcement  law)  may  I*1  made  will  his  political  morality  and  hi*  political  strategy  are  sound.  "To 


repre-ent  the  sincere  purpose  of 
effective  enforcement,  rather  than 
moderation  of  the  general  policy"; 
declared  that  "the  country  and 
the  nation  will  not  permit  the 
law  uf  the  land  to  he  made  a  by¬ 
word  warned  tho  rich  w  ho  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  legally  stocked  pr«*- 
I’rohihition  cellars  that  their  im¬ 
munity  is  resented  by  millions  of 
Americans;  told  the  patrons  of 
lioothgger*  that  they  are  impair¬ 
ing  the  moral  fiber  of  tho  Re¬ 
public:  and  declared  that  tho 
problem  More  the  nation  to-day 
i»  "to  remove  lawless  drinking  as 
»  menace  to  tho  Republic  itself." 

Simultaneously  with  tho  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  speech  come*  word 
th»i  " President  Harding  has  be¬ 
come  a  total  abstainer."  David 
l-vurcnce.  a  correspondent  with 
the  Presidential  party,  telegraphs 
as  follows  to  the  Now  York 
E'fnmg  World: 


"Mr.  Harding,  it  was  learned 

to-day,  feels  very  deeply  that  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation 
be  should  set  an  example  of  restraint,  altho  there  is  no  law  against 
drinking  liquor  one  has  legally  acquired,  and  Mr.  Harding  violated 
im>  law  in  taking  an  occasional  drink  in  the  White  House. 

"It  has  become  known  that  in  tho  last  several  months  the 
President  has  refused  gifts  of  liquor  from  personal  friends,  and 
lias  told  them  he  meant  to  conform  to  the  implications  of  tho 
law  as  well  as  its  specific  obligations.  Since  the  Harding  Ad¬ 
ministration  liegnn.  no  liquor  has  ever  been  served  at  tho  table 
for  official  guests.  There  has  been  some  gossip  that  personal 
friends  would  drop  in  at  the  White  House  or  meet  the  President 
at  the  golf  links  and  offer  a  drink  from  a  flask,  very  much  as  might 
happen  in  the  offices  of  Senators  and  Representatives;  but  while 
__Mf  Harding  has  since  early  Marion  days  enjoyed  a  social  drink, 
“"he  has  no  regrets  about  practising  self-denial,  for  he  believes  tho 
tm-atcr  good  to  be  accomplished  nationally  by  a  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  Prohibition  more  than  makes  up  for  the  indulgence." 

One  immediate  reaction  to  the  speech  was  a  telegram  from 


Governor  A1  Smith’s  *1  wont’ 
President  Harding  answers  T 
will.'"  says  the  Republican  Lo* 
Angeles  Ex prent,  which  is  eon- 
vineed  that  by  hi*  uncompromis- 
ing  stand  he  "has  more  than 
^k  doubled  his  political  strength; 

ha*  made  his  ronomination.  nl- 
^k  ready  certain,  doubly  desirable"; 

^k  and  ha»  lieromc  "the  captain  of 

i^k  the  great  host  of  men  and  women 

who  believe  in  the  Constitution 
and  who  render  obedience  to  the 
7 In*  '■  >»*•"  "He  has  placed  tho  Re- 

A  ‘ publican  party  firmly  and 

squarely  on  tho  solid  ground  of 
;  >  Ay  law  enforcement  as  oppos'd  to 

nullification."  avers  the  Chicago 
l  JT:  *'^V ir\  Ertning  Pott,  which  thinks  that 

tj  thereby  "he  has  out-maneuvered 

11,0  Democratic  party,  which 
.ABMkU limps  between  two  opinions— 

_ r  that  of  A1  Smith  and  that  of 

IF  THE  DESERT  W’  J’.  Brvan"  Here  is  tbo  Dcm- 

.  oeratic  dilemma  as  this  Repub- 

Ihe  M.  Lnuls  PvX-Dhpalth. 

uean  paper  sees  it: 

"If  it  follows  Smith,  it  become* 
the  party  of  nullification.  The  name  will  stick,  and  no  party  so 
labeled  can  win.  If  it  repudiates  Smith,  and  follows  Bryan,  it 
becomes  merely  a  trailer.  It  asks  standing-room  on  ground  which 
President  Harding  ha*  already  occupied  for  Republicanism.” 

It  is  significant  that  approval  of  Mr.  Harding's  stand  is  tho 
note  sounded  generally  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Republican 
pres-*,  as  gathered  by  telegraphic  inquiry.  The  President’s 
utterances  “may  well  be  considered  the  intentions  of  tbo  party," 
declares  William  Allen  White’s  Emporia  Gazelli,  which  goes  on 
to  say: 

“And  so  w#  may  consider  Prohibition  and  the  Volstead  Low 
good  Republican  doctrine.  Also  it  is  good  politics.  If  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  either  deny  the  wisdom  of  Prohibition  or  straddle  upon  it, 
or  if  by  nominating  Al  Smith  or  any  Eastern  wet  Democrat  they 
are  content  with  silence  upon  the  question  of  Inhibition.  Har¬ 
ding's  attitude  will  force-  Prohibition  into  the  campaign  next  year 


THE  NEW  SHIP  OF  THE  DESERT 

—  Fitzpatrick  In  <h*  S«.  Ixnil*  Pv*-Dt>paleh. 


the  Denver  executives  and  State  superintendents  of  the  Anti-  and  give  the  Republicans  the  advantage  in  every  State  west  of 
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t ho  Allcghnnies.  For  Prohibition  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
West.  Here  Prohibition  majorities — and  hv  that  is  meant  the 
Volstead  Law  or  more  of  it — pile  up  higher  and  higher  every  tirno 
we  have  a  referendum.  Prohibition  is  here  to  stay  and  it  is 
likely  to  bring  with  it  four  more  years  of  Harding  and  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Congress." 

In  this  speech,  says  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  .Vet rt  (Rep.), 
the  President  “struck  the  keynote  for  next  year,”  and  as  a  result 
“the  law-abiding  anti-booze  elements  in  the  country  are 
looking  to  him  and  his  party  to  hold  high  the  white  tlag  of 
Prohibition  against  the  Smiths 
and  other'  les-  often  who  would 
return  by  a  devious  track  to 
the  old  days  and  the  old  ways.” 

With  the  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  as  the 
big  issue,  declares  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Sews  (Rep.),  “the 
Republican  party  can  meet 
the  campaign  of  1924  with 
every  assurance  of  success.” 

President  Hurtling  “ha*  raised 
a  moral  issue  second  only  in 
ini|Hirtuncc  to  tho  moral  issue 
of  t lie  abolition  of  slavery.  f<  r 
the  support  of  which  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  was  created.” 
avers  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  (Rep.),  which 
continue*: 

“States’  rights  were  made  tho 
pretense  for  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  support¬ 
ing  slavery,  just  as  States’  rights 
have  1h*oh  made  the  issue  by 
( lovemor  Smit  h  in  at  tempt  ing  to 
nullify  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.  Honest  enforcement  of 
Prohibition  by  the  States  and 
honest  observance  of  the  law 
by  the  individual  represent  the 
only  patriotic  course  so  long  as 
the  Prohibition  Amendment 
remains  a  port  of  the  Federal 

Constitution  and  responsibility  for  its  enforcement  rests  with 
equal  force  upon  the  National  and  State  Governments.” 

As  n  result  of  the  l*resident’s  Denver  address  sax's  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  “the  Republican  party  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  next  year  will  unquestionably  make  a  Hat-footed  declaration 
for  enforcement  and  the  obligation  of  the  people  to  uphold  tho 
law.”  The  Omaha  lire  Rep.)  applauds  the  lYeddent  for  taking 
issue  with  “those  who  urge  that  her a use  the  Prohibition  laws  are 
difficult  to  enforce  they  should  l»e  ref  waled.”  To  tho  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  •  Rep.)  his  words  nre  “like  a  burst  of  sunshine, 
dispelling  tho  foggy  reasoning  of  men  like  Governor  Smith.” 
His  stand,  says  tho  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times  (Rep.),  is  that  of 
“a  faithful  executive  and  a  wise  politician." 

Turning  to  the  independent  press.  we  find  there  also  a  largo 
volume  of  comment  favorable  to  the  I ’resident’s  position.  Ho 
commits  his  party  to  “unmitigated  Prohibition.”  remarks  tho 
Providence  Journal.  He  “gives  voice  to  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  West,"  adds  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  He  “calls  attention  to  a  serious  menace."  says  the 
Seattle  Times .  He  “throws  a  revealing  light  on  the  real  issue 
raised  by  the  efTort  of  the  liquor  interests  to  have  the  States 
nullify  the  Eighteenth  Amendment."  observes  the  New  York 
E tening  Mail,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Law,  not  liquor,  is  the  paramount  question.  It  is  every 
citizen's  privilege  to  seek  to  amend  any  law  he  docs  not  favor. 
It  is  equally  his  duty  to  obey  it  so  iong  a<  it  stands  a«  the 
law.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  the  law  of  the  laud. 


Disobeying  it  as  individuals  or  ignoring  it  as  States  ri 
invites  to  far  more  serious  situations  in  later  years.” 

And  in  another  independent  papur,  the  Now  York  Bi 
Post,  we  read: 

“President  Harding  has  not  spoken  hastily.  He  known 
about  public  sentiment  in  tho  various  sections  of  the  cm 
than  the  enemies  of  Prohibition  realize.  In  our  opinion 
Democratic  party  will  hesitate  long  before  it  takes  n  dilT 
attitude  upon  Prohibition  from  that  adopted  by  I’ros 

Harding." 

No  one.  agrees  tho  Hop 
can  Buffalo  Es/.rr.i»,  will  o  j 
challenge  President  Hurd 
doctrine  that  tho  law  mm 
enforced  while  it  ronmiiu 
law.  For  this  reason,  it  ur» 
"it  is  unlikely  thut  then 
l*o  any  nation-wide  poli 
division  on  tho  subject 
Prohibition  at  tho  next  I* 
dent  ini  election.”  1 1  is  up 
may  l*o  a  challenge  to 
Democrats  to  nominato  Sr 
and  to  stand  on  a  wet  j 
form,  rornurks  the  Wic 
Eagle  (Ind.),  but  "tho  Dc* 
crats  will  not  do  either 
theso  things."  For— 

"They  know,  ns  doe*  Pr 
dent  Harding,  that  New  V 
is  not  the  I'nitcd  Stalls,  i 
that  the  country  ns  a  w  I 
would  reject  any  promise 
leniency  toward  liquor.  \ 
liani  Jennings  Bryan  ulreu 
has  sounded  the  dry  note 
the  Democrats.  Bryan  n 
not  have  as  much  influence 
|M)litics  ns  he  had  before 

toured  tho  country  on 
anti-monkey  platform,  but 
still  has  sufficient  induct 
to  prevent  the  nominati 
of  a  wet  candidate  at  tho  next  Democrat io  Nntiot 
Convention." 

Democratic  paper*  very  generally  agree  with  tho  Hirininglin 
Herald  (Dcm.),  “it  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  law  enforeeme 
as  a  political  issue and  papers  of  both  major  parlies  point  <» 
that  one  may  advocate  a  modification  of  the  Volstead  Lj 
without  I  cing  an  enemy  of  enforcement. 

"But  the  Democratic  party  must  l*e  warned  against  a  fa  I 
slop."  declare.,  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  (Deni.),  for 

"There  will  lie  more  or  less  powerful  Democrats  who  will  la 
of  ‘Liberal  liquor  laws'  and  who  will  see  political  opportunity 
their  party  choosing  a  course  opposed  in  greater  or  less  digr 
to  that  laid  down  by  the  titular  head  of  the  Republican  part, 
Not  only  must  the  Democratic  party  take  the  highest  ground  c 
prohibition  enforcement,  but  it  must  guard  the  language  or  i 
Declaration  to  rnaku  sun*  that  no  loophole  is  left  for  equivijc 
interpretation.  Something  more  than  words  will  be  misled  i 
the  prohibition  planks  or  tho  MM  platforms  of  the  great  purlin 
Such  a  declaration  must  breathe  complete  sincerity  of  purpose. 

Anil  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Deni.).  w«  read: 

".Mr.  Ilnnling  makes  it  plain  that  if  either  major  party  gm 
before  the  couutry  next  year  on  ananti-Volstead  platform  it  wi 
not  Ik*  the  Republican  party.  Our  own  firm  conviction,  ofle 
exprest.  is  that  the  Democratic  party  will  not  offer  such 
platform.  If  protesting  wets  demand  the  privilege  of  votings 
they  talk,  they  will  have  to  turn  to  some  third  party;  and.  oiidl. 
enough,  the  most  •Useust  third-party  possibility  is  himself  a  dry 

"It  was  shown  in  191li  thut  the  electoral  vote-  of  New  York  i 
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strict  enforcement  of  the  law  as  written,  the  other  demanding 
chantr.-s  in  the  Volstead  Law  in  the  interest  of  more  tolerable 
conditions.  It  i>  patent  that  I’residcnt  Harding  has  made  of 
IYohibition  the  most  Jremondous  issue  in  the  next  campaign. 
As  a  result  of  this,  former  party  affiliations  may  mean  nothing 
to  millions  of  voters." 


no  longer  necessary  to  win  the  Presidency.  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  States  arc  wet;  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  are. 
perhaps.  %et.  Hut  the  great  West  and  the  Mid-West  and  the 
Northwest,  where  Presidents  an-  made  in  these  days,  are  dry. 

"It  would  l*e  politically  suicidal  for  any  party  which  hopes  to 
win  the  Presidency  next  year  to  make  itself  tail  to  the  anti- 
VoUtead  kite.  The  country  re¬ 
mains  dry,  New  ,York  and  its 
popular  (lovernor  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

Turning  now  to  those  papers 
which  w'ould  see  the  Volstead 
law  amended  in  some  of  its 
dau*es,  wo  find  the  Republican 
Rochester  /'«d  Exprt**  doubting 
the  Ihvsident’a  uncom promising 
stand  will  help  him  "with  his 
party  as  u  whole  or  with  the 
electorate."  This  fiapcr  admits, 
however,  that  ho  has  demon¬ 
strated  "his  eligibility  for  renom- 
ination  on  an  Anti-Saloon  league 
platform."  It  goes  on  to  say: 
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"That  fraction  of  our  popula-  '•  ‘ 

tion,  whatever  it  may  lie,  which  '  •**“* 

believe*  (tvs  the  President  pro- 
fesne*  to)  that  the  law  enforcing 
the  Kighteenth  Amendment  should 
lie  made  more  rigorous  and  en- 
forced  at  any  coat,  is  lighting  on 

the  defensive  and  dwindling  day  by  day.  The  conviction  grow  s 
and  deepens  that  the  law  must  Ih«  rationalized  before  it  is 
re"|M<ted.  and  this,  in  the  judgment  of  many  Republicans,  and 
in  our  own.  will  be  the  majority  sentiment  of  the  party  before 
convention  time  come*  around.  If  this  lie  so,  the  President  is 
putting  himself  out  of  the  available  list." 


TUB  BASEMENT  DELIVERY 


llrown  In  I  lie  ('IiIcuk<>  Daily  .Vera 


The  independent  Lowell  Courirr-CHitm  doubts  if  President 
Harding's  sjnsoh  was  really  "good  politics,"  becaim— • 

"Wholesale  disgust  with  the  cant  and  piffle  of  men  in  high 
places  is  rather  likely  to  appreciate  the  stock  of  such  outspoken 
free  thinker*  as  Coventor  Al  Smith;  in  spite  of  all  the  twaddle 
talked  alntut  Ids  recent  political  suicide  the  people  of  the  United 
State,  differ  on  many  things,  notably  on  this  liquor  question. 
Hut  they  agree  pretty  generally  in  approving  the  men  who  nay 
right  out  in  meeting  what  they  really  Ixdievc,  and  who  act 
Uddly  in  accordance  with  their  actual  convictions.  Only  ns 
the  country  sees  in  Mr.  Harding  a  genuine  n|K>stlc  of  bone 
drouth  ran  it  make  his  speeches  on  strict  inforoeineut  a 

source  of  much  (Militicul  profit 
- 1  to  him." 


"No  law-loving  citizen  of  this  country  will  take  issue  with 
President  Harding  on  the  question  of  law  enforcement,"  remarks 
the  Democratic  Philadelphia  Record;  nevertheless,  it  adds, 
"the  question  as  to  whether  some  amendments  to  the  Volstead 
law  should  not  be  immediately  adopted  is  likely  to  lie  one  of  the 


tinder  the  heading,  "Why  Not 
Change  the  Law?"  the  New 
York  World  (Dcm.)  has  this  to 
say: 

"It  is  significant  that  President 
Harding's  address  at  Denver  on 
law  enforcement  should  have 
turned  almost  from  the  licginning 
into  a  discussion  of  the  cnforce- 
m  nt  of  the  Volstead  Law  That 
Law  bus  taken  a  preeminent  po»i- 
t ion  among  the  law  s  of  the  land. 

"Mr.  Harding  is  aware  that  a 
Inw  to  In-  obeyed  must  have  the 
respect  of  a  Inrge  majority.  On 
the  Volstead  Law  the  United  States 
is  divided. 

"The  President  concludes  that 
the  notation  of  one  luw  tnus* 
not  lie  allowed  to  break  down  the 
morale  of  an  entire  nation,  and 
his  remedy  is  Volstead  enforce¬ 
ment.  Hut  the  Volstead  Law. 
being  neither  wise  nor  representa¬ 
tive,  can  not  lie  strictly  enforced 
as  it  stands.  If  it  were  a’ ’.end,  if  the  definition  of  'intoxi¬ 
cating’  were  n vised  or  left  to  the  States,  the  thing  might  be 
done.  At  present  that  statute  corrupts  the  authority  of  all 
government  with  its  ineffectiveness.  If  Mr.  Harding  wants  the 
law  enforced  he  should  a'k  the  Anti-Saloon  League  for  a  iaw 
that  can  be  enforced." 


WHEN  THE  DUCKLING!!  TAKE  TO  WATEK.  TUB  BARNYARD  FLITTERS 

— Darling  In  Cottiers. 


issues  of  the  I»residential  and  Congressional  campaigns."  As  the 
Richmond  Timcs-lhaimtch  (Dem.)  sees  it: 

"Perhaps  the  most  significant  result  of  the  President's  de¬ 
termination  to  bo  a  fighting  dry  will  lie  the  division  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  irrespective  of  party,  into  two  camps,  one  holding  out  for 
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BUSINESS  WITH  THE  BRAKES  ON 

IIEY  TOOK  OFF  THE  EIGHTEEN-HOUR  FLYERS 
between  New  York  and  Chicagg  because  it  was  found 
out  (bat  maximum  sped  doesn't  always  pay.  So  in  the 
business  world,  observes  one  writer  for  the  daily  press,  "we  have 
learned  by  experience  that  high  speed  generally  results  in  a 
smash-up.  and  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  the  brakes 
are  now  taing  applied  whenever  the  train  of  business  seems  to 
•h>  moving  tt»o  rapidly."  The  most  significant  fact  in  recent 
business  history,  it  is  universally  acknowledged,  is  the  lull  in 
business  activity  following  the  high  peak  of  the  lx>oin  in  March. 
It  has  I  teen  accompanied  by  the  "buyers'  strike"  in  building, 
by  a  notable  slump  on 
the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  thofuiluro 
of  certain  Curb  and 
Stock  Exchange  broker¬ 
age  houses  alt  ho  for 
these  special  circum¬ 
stances  are  said  to  have 
been  as  much  responsi¬ 
ble  as  general  business 
conditions.  To  the  pessi¬ 
mist  this  means  the  end 
of  all  the  dreams  of 
coming  great  prns|>erity 
which  were  published 
abroad  m  freely  at  the 
opening  of  the  year;  to 
the  optimist  it  is  simply 
a  timely  setting  of  the 
brakes  which  will  avert 
disaster,  or  to  take  a 
more  homely  figure,  a 
chance  for  rest  like  that 
afforded  by  one  of  those 
"thank-you  -  ma'ams  " 
which  in  the  old  horso- 
and-huggy  days  made  uphill  travel  possible.  Which  view  i< 
correct?  To  enable  our  renders  to  answer  the  qiif'tion  intelli¬ 
gently  for  themselves,  wo  an*  here  putting  together  a  few  repre¬ 
sentative  selections  fnun  the  mass  of  interpretations  of  the 
present  business  situation  vouchsafed  by  banker*,  financial 
writers,  and  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

We  had  become  so  accustomed  to  take  our  business  boom  for 
granted  that  it  came  as  quite  a  shock,  we  read  in  The  Mazarine 
of  Wall  Street,  "to  And  that  all  is  not  as  well  as  pictures!  and  that 
there  are  reasons  for  bvliox  ing  that  the  boom  may  not  last  as  long 
as  expected."  As  wo  are  reminded: 

"One  of  the  first  signals  that  the  situation  was  changing,  was 
the  announcement  by  n  number  of  ini|M>rtant  companies  and 
institutions  that  they  had  decided  to  suspend  building  operations 
on  account  of  the  soaring  cost  of  construction.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  shortly  by  a  virtual  boycott  of  sugar  by  American  house¬ 
wives,  who  in  that  simple  and  striking  way  gave  notice  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  follow  the  sugar  market  in  it*>  mad  ru«h  up¬ 
ward.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  bottom  practically  fell  out 
of  the  cotton  market,  the  copper  market  fell  into  a  slough  of 
des|N>nd.  there  was  an  unmerciful  thrashing  of  the  oil  interests, 
who  were  thus  painfully  reminded  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
dragging  oil  prices  upward  on  top  of  an  enormous  overproduction, 
bonds  became  dreadfully  sick,  sterling  descended  with  monoto¬ 
nous  regularity,  the  mark  went  down  to  nothing  or  thereabouts 
again,  and  to  top  it  off.  the  stock  market  went  to  pieces  in  one  of 
the  worst  smashes  of  the  past  two  years." 

The  change  "was  more  than  a  seasonal  let-up.”  writes  William 
0.  Scroggs  in  the  New  York  Freni*?  Post,  and  it  "came  with 
surprizing  suddenness.”  "  Materials  and  wages  have  gone  up.  <o 
it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  prices  on  most  things”;  and.  remarks 


James  II.  Collins  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Poet,  "business  is 
wondering  if  the  public  will  be  ugly  about  it  and  react  in  another 
consumer's  strike."  The  shut-downs  and  curtailments  in  cotton 
and  other  mills  show  that  the  rapid  pace  set  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  can  not  be  maintained  in  view  of  lessened  demand, 
we  read  in  the  market  columns  of  the  New  York  Times.  That  is: 

“A  distinct  halt  has  come  to  the  raising  of  price  levels  because 
of  the  general  belief  that  prices  must  be  readjusted  liefore  long. 
In  such  an  event,  business  casualties  will  Ik*  the  greater  the  bigger 
the  drop.  No  one  in  the  line,  from  producer  to  retailer,  is  will¬ 
ing  to  Ik*  caught  with  large  amounts  of  goods  on  hand  if  and  when 
commodities  in  general  reach  lower  levels.  There  is  a  general 
disposition  to  hold  back  as  long  as  possible  and  to  delay  purchases 

until  customers  arc  avail¬ 
able." 

Business  sentiment  bus 
"received  a  shock  from 
which  it  may  not  re¬ 
cover,"  we  read  in  tho 
market  letter  of  a  lend¬ 
ing  Stock  Exchange  firm, 
which  thinks  that  "busi¬ 
ness  improvement  has 
already  gone  as  fur  as  it 
is  likely  to  go,"  ami 
looks  "for  a  tapering  off 
of  business  in  the  next 
few  months  and  for  a 
depression  next  year." 
After  examining  figures 
on  production  and  eon- 
sumption,  the  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  'I  rust 
Company's Husincs*  Hut - 
let  in  is  forced  to  tho 
conclusion  that  our  fac¬ 
tories  and  mines  Imvo 
pretty  well  made  up  ac¬ 
cumulated  shortages  and 
"an*  now  producing  goods  at  a  rate  that  can  not  In*  indefinitely 
maintained."  And  so,  "tho  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  old  rule  that  short  pro>|ierities  follow  big  depressions 
will  again  hold  good  in  the  present  instance,  and  that  no  long- 
extended  continuance  of  such  conditions  ns  have  been  maintained 
in  the  spring  of  1923  is  to  U*  expected,  despite  our  great  gold 
surjriuK  and  our  ample  credit  resources." 

A  serious  view  is  likewise  taken  by  tho  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce.  It  challenges'  tho  idea  that  tho  spring  lull  in 
business  has  hcl|>cd  to  conserve  prosperity.  For.  it  argues,  if 
costs  rnd  prices  have  reached  levels  which  make  it  imjHis- 
sihle  for  goods  to  move  freely,  then  a  mere  halt  in  the  rise  will 
not  make  "prosperity"  permanent.  And  in  the  second  place,  tho 
proliahility  of  declining  prices  certainly  docs  not  tend  toward  con¬ 
tinued  activity  in  business.  Next  year  being  election  year,  says 
this  daily,  the  present  Administration  "has  sedulously  encour¬ 
aged  pros|M-rity  of  a  sort  by  sundry  artificial  stimulants  and  can 
be  counted  on  to  make  every  effort  to  keep  the  |>atient  in  a 
buoyant  frame  of  mind  until  after  the  election,  regardless  of  tho 
real  state  of  its  health."  But  "true  well-being"  can  not  thus  l>o 
fostered  —"sooner  or  later  we  must  get  on  a  better  basis  of  cost 
and  juices  or  cease  to  flourish."  "One  thing  is  beyond  dis- 
jnite."  we  are  told — 

"Costs  and  prices  generally  can  not  be  permitted  to  go  higher 
than  they  have  already  done.  Inflation  has.  of  course,  reached 
greater  extremes  in  some  branches  of  business  than  in  others,  hut 
in  few  is  it  likely  that  they  can  go  materially  further  without 
bringing  trouble  of  the  most  serious  sort.  In  sonic  cases  it  is 
a  very  grave  question  whether  business  can  continue  even  under 
existing  conditions.  The  building  trades  afford  the  most  striking 
example  of  this  condition.  The  textiles  are  another.  Raw 
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materials  have  been  forced  up  by  tariffs,  sh  rtag«->  and  other 
influences  to  the  dunger  |x»int,  to  say  the  least,  and.  in  addition, 
labor  costs  have  risen  by  1 3  or  ‘J«J  per  cent,  within  the  past  few 
months.  In  less  degree  only  has  essentially  the  same  stale  of 
itfTuirs  arisen  in  numerous  other  lines  of  activity. 

“  Pause  to  consider  what  this  means.  It  indicates  first  of  all 
that  labor  must  cease  all  its  demands  for  higher  wag.-s  and  must 
in  addition  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  further  let-down  in  efficiency 
of  the  workers.  Can  the  unions  gain  their  own  consent  to  such 
a  policy?  That  they  must  do  in  the  near  future,  or  the  hop.-  of 
continued  good  times  must  be  abandoned. 

"It  will  Ik-  necessary  for  capitalists  to  be  willing  to  rontiuue  to 
produce  and  distribute  goods  on  the  narrowest  margin  of  profit. 
unlcHd,  indeed,  it  proves  possible  for  them  to  reduce  their  costs, 
u  possibility  unfortunately  only  loo  remote.  It  is  practicaily 
tho  unanimous  opinion  of  all  well-informed  observer-  that  should 
retail  prices  in  the  early  autumn  reflect  anything  in  the  nature 
of  large  profits  taken  either  by  the  manufacturer  or  the  dis¬ 
tributer.  consumers  are  more  than  likely  to  resist  to  an  extent 
that  would  place  the  entire  situation  in  serious  jeopardy. 

■•It  is  thus  seen  that  much  care,  no  little  self-control  and  con¬ 
siderable  wisdom  are  essential  in  the  management  of  our  affairs 
if  the  hopes  of  continued  prosperity  are,  in  fact,  to  lx-  realized. 
Shall  we  lx-  able  to  meet  these  requirement*?  ” 

This  is  the  darker  side  of  the  picture.  The  brighter  side  is 
sketched  by  B.  C.  Forbes  in  his  column  of  business  comment  in 
the  Now  York  American.  He  points  out  that  consumption  has 
not  fallen  off  greatly,  that  the  country  is  not  overstocked  with 
goods,  that  there  are  no  signs  of  any  considerable  unemployment 
or  wage  recessions,  that  bunk  savings  are  increasing  rapidly,  that 
agricultural  buying  is  well  maintained  and  new  crop  money  will 
•won  be  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  that  our  railroads  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  almost  unprecedented  purchasing  power,  that  only  very 
moderate  price  recession!  accompanied  the  lull  in  business,  that 
the  housing  shortage  still  exists,  and  that  hydro-electric  construc¬ 
tion  is  going  forwurd  on  a  large  scale.  The  "houseeleaning"  in 
Wall  Str«-et,  marked  by  several  failures  of  Curb  and  Stock  Kx- 
chnngo  houses,  will  have  most  wholesome  effect*,  in  this  ol»- 
.'crvcr’s  opinion.  Finally,  lx.- cause  warnings  against  inflation  wen* 
heeled,  tile  result  is  "that  we  have  to-day  a  sound  banking 
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position;  we  have  few,  if  any.  awkward  accumulations  of  goods: 
we  have  a  fairly  equitable  wage  level;  and  tin-  lull  in  ordering, 
combined  with  the  pro»|x-ct  of  increased  immigration  after  this 
month,  is  lending  to  prevent  disaster-hreedi ng  labor  scarcity," 

Farts  like  those  noted  by  Mr.  Forbes  are  also  emphasized  bv 
such  authorities  as  the  Mechanic*  and  Metals  National  Hank  of 
New  York,  the  Continental  and  Commercial  Hanks  of  Chicago, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Hanks  of  Hoston  and  Cleveland;  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wheeler  of  the  I'nion  Trust  Company  of  Chicago;  by  W.  S. 
Cousins,  w  ho  n-gularlv  reviews  business  conditions;  by  The  Dry 
t i'o<*Ia  Economi*!;  by  the  Harvard  Kconomic  Service:  by  several 
financial  writers  in  the  New  York  World;  by  The  Editor  ami 
1‘abltfhrr,  which  ba*e«  its  opinions  largely  on  the  volume  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising;  by  I ’resident  Julius  H.  Barnes  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  by  Frank  A.  Vandcrlip.  and 
finally,  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Hoard. 
According  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  business  men  and  financiers 
generally  consider  the  recent  lull  in  business  as  a  "well-timed 
breathing-spell."  Financial  America  argues  1 1mt  when  we  know 
alxmt  the  crops,  "the  mid-West  will  move  ahead  on  a  sound 
business  way  and  the  so-called  pessimism  of  the  Hast  will  dis¬ 
appear  with  it.”  Some  writers  nrc  completely  out  of  patience 
with  the  warnings  against  inflation,  which  they  consider  overdone 
and  harmful.  For  instance,  The  Manufacturer*'  Krcoril  (Haiti- 
more)  thunders  against  the  croakers  and  the  faint-hearted  who 
are  trying  to  enthrone  pessimism: 

"What  a  pitiable  spectacle!  With  more  work  abend  of  us 
than  can  lx-  accomplished  in  a  hundred  years;  with  resources  so 
great  that  the  mind  is  staggered  as  we  attempt  to  contemplate 
the  limitless  opportunities  for  expansion;  with  building  activities, 
even  t hose-  of  the  National  Government,  as  testified  by  Secretary 
Mellon,  ten  years  Ix-hind;  with  highways  to  be  built  not  only 
by  the  tens,  hut  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles;  with  river 
and  harbor  improvements  pressing  for  immediate  attention  in 
order  to  l«-ssen  the  strain  upon  the  railroads;  with  our  railroad 
transportation  so  inadequate  that  we  need  to  s|x-nd  at  least 
$12,000,000,000  to  $  1  *» .000.000.000  to  provide  facilities  «-qual 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  country’s  trade,  the  pessimists 
wanted  us  to  go  over  into  a  corner  and  sulk  and  suck  our  thumb, 
and  croak  and  worship  Pessimism." 


Con»M— <.  in.  b,  ts.  "!»*•«. - 

THERE  DOESN'T  SEEM  TO  BE  ANY  REASON 
WIIY  HE  SHOULD  BE  SO  PESSIMISTIC 

— McCutcheon  In  the  Chirac..  Tribune 
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WAR-TIME  PRISONERS  LET  OUT  OF  JAIL 

RESIDENT  HARDING  will  be  pretty  generally  com- 
mendcd,  believes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  for  his  com¬ 
mutation  of  the  sentences  of  twenty-seven  of  the  fifty- 
one  war-time  offenders  who  were  serving1  terms  for  violation  of 
Federal  laws  in  interfering  with  the  conduct  of  the  World  War 
by  the  United  States.  And  a  survey  of  editorial  opinion  proves 
The  Inquirer's  conjecture  to  bo  correct  in  the  main.  “The  law 
has  been  vindicated,"  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune;  “the  lesson 
to  the  community  has  been  taught."  All  of  the  so-called  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners  whoso  sentences  have  lieen  commuted  by  the 
President  to  take  effect  immediately  already  had  served  at  least 
five  years  of  terms  ranging  up  to  20-year  sentences.  And  the 
commutation  of  sentence  is  granted  upon  the  condition  that  the 
erstwhile  prisoners  are  to  l»e  law-abiding  and  loyal  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  if  nut,  they  are  to  Ihj  returned  to  the  penitentiary. 
No  one  of  the  twenty-seven  is  to  receive  a  pardon  or  have  his 
rights  ns  a  citizen  restored,  and  two  who  were  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  freed  on  the  condition  that  they  l»e  deported 
from  this  country. 

In  commuting  the  sentences  of  the-v  prisoner*.  I*re*ident 
Harding  followed  the  policy  he  hns  so  consistently  enunciated, 
observes  the  Pittsburgh  ( '  hronielr^Teltgra  ph:  "to  order  no  w  hole- 
sale  release  of  this  class  of  offenders,  but  to  judge  each  case 
strictly  according  to  its  circumstance*."  In  this  pair's 
opinion: 

"The  persistent  propaganda  in  behalf  of  these  public  enemies 
has  hud  no  effect  on  President  Harding.  He  lias  refused  to 
issue  n  general  amnesty  proclamation. 

"The  ’|H»litical  prisoner'  propaganda  should  now  cease. 
President  Hardillg  lias  shown  that  where  he  Iwlieves  an  offender 
has  been  sufficiently  punished  he  is  willing  to  exercise  clemency 
and  that  he  gives  careful  consideration  to  every  case  of  alleg'd 
injustice  brought  to  his  attention.  But  he  is  not  going  to  l»e 
stampeded  into  ordering  the  release  of  all  war-time  prisoners  on 
any  pica  of  persecution.  The  United  States  Government  is 
not  |H<rsecuting  anybody.” 

Forty-eight  of  the  fifty-one  war-time  offenders  mentioned  were 
members  of  tho  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  .Wording 
to  a  Department  of  Justice  announcement: 

"Twenty-two  of  tho  prisoners  were  sentenced  after  the  trial  at 
Chicago,  four  were  sentenced  after  the  Wichita.  Hans.,  trial, 
and  twenty-two  were  sentenced  after  the  Sacramento  trial. 

"Those  sentenced  nt  Chicago  were  guilty  of  conspiring  to 
cause  insulxirdination,  disloyalty  and  refusal  of  duty  in  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  tho  United  States  when  at  war. 
The  sent  cnees  of  all  of  these  men  were  commuted  to  the  term 
already  served,  upon  the  condition  that  they  Ik*  law-ahiding 
and  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the 
further  condition  that  if  any  of  such  persons  violate  the  foregoing 
conditions  such  commutation  will  be  immediately  revok'd  and 
the  prisoner  returned  to  the  penitentiary  where  he  is  now  eou- 
flned. 

"Those  sentenced  ut  Wichita.  Kans.,  were  guilty  of  conspiring 
to  urge  and  incite  others  to  disobedience  of  law.  and  disloyalty. 

"Those  sentenced  nt  Sacramento  were  guilty  of  conspiring  to 
op|H>sc  by  force  the  authority  of  the  United  States  by  intimidat¬ 
ing  ami  oppressing  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise 
of  their  rights  and  to  prevent  them  from  furnishing  munitions, 
ships  and  supplies  to  the  Government  for  war  purposes.  Two 
of  these  prisoners  are  releas'd  ii|M>n  condition  that  they  be  de- 
l»ort'd  to  tho  countries  from  which  they  came. 

"As  to  the  remaining  twenty  prisoners  convicted  at  Sacra¬ 
mento.  the  facts  olTered  in  evidence  during  the  trial  showed  that 
they  were  vicious  in  the  extreme.  They  were  not  convicted  for 
mere  expressions  of  opinion.  They  assist'd  in  the  destruction 
of  property  necessary  to  be  conserved  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  protection  of  the  Government.  They  actively 
urged,  solicited  and  incit'd  others  to  nets  of  violence,  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  disoh«diencc.  for  the  express  purjiose  of  hamiwring 
the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  and  created  and 
promoted  disloyally  and  insuWrdi nation  in  the  military  und 
naval  forces.  As  to  them  executive  clemency  is  denied." 

Of  the  Sacra ineuto  offenders  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says: 


"The  kind-hearted  persons  belonging  to  organizations  op¬ 
posing  any  kind  of  punishment  for  political  offenses  have  bwn 
jiartioularlv  zealous  on  behalf  of  twenty  prisoners  who  were 
convicted  in  Sacramento  during  the  war.  Many  will  wonder] 
why  they  were  excepted  from  the  clemency  of  tho  President. 
He  has  good  reasons.  The  evidence  at  thpir  trial  proved  that 
they  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  Government  property. 
If  it  be  a  crime  to  destroy  private  property,  it  should  not  be  any 
less  a  crime  to  destroy  the  property  which  belongs  to  all  of  the 
people.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  great  difference  betwetn 
mere  expressions  of  opinion  and  what  are  call'd  overt  acts  in 
hampering  the  Government  in  its  prosecution  of  the  war.”  . 

Rut  the  New  York  Evening  Pott  maintains  that  "the  men  now 
released  might  have  l«een  released  just  as  well  a  year  ago.” 
And  two  other  conservative  dailies,  the  New  York  World  and 
the  Springfield  Republican,  feel,  in  the  words  of  The  World,  that 
President  Harding  is  "under  a  strong  obligation  to  complete*  hi* 
work  of  clemency."  "All  the  other  governments  have  released 
their  war  offenders."  malls  the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  “but 
Mr.  Harding  hns  carried  governmental  policy  in  this  matter 
back  to  the  fashion  maintained  by  the  Russian  Czars,  who  never 
made  any  distinction  lietween  the  jiolitical  offender  and  ordinary 
criminals."  Referring  again  to  the  Eiening  Rost  editorial,  we 
find  that — 

"All  of  the  eases  were  examined  by  the  Attorney-General's 
office  together.  No  new  evidence  is  cit'd  in  explanation  of  the 
present  action.  A  few  months  from  now  a  few  more  of  the  |*ri*- 
oners  will  be  freed,  and  so  the  process  will  be  strung  out  for  no 
apparent  reason  except  that  of  reluctance  to  act  at  all.  This 
procedure  is  tho  opposite  of  that  which  ho*  l*een  adopted  by 
countries  much  closer  to  the  war  zone  than  wo  wore.  England 
and  France  releas'd  their  prisoners  soon  after  tho  Armistice  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  tliat  the  war  was  over. 

"  Attorney -General  Daugherty  pictures  tho  activities  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  prisoners  ns  criminal  in  tho  extreme,  but  his  statement 
w  ill  lie  heavily  discount'd  by  those  who  recall  Sonutor  Popper  s 
conclusion  reached  after  an  independent  investigation  of  the 
trinl  of  the  defendants  in  the  1.  W.  \Y.  case  at  Chicago.  'I  am 
satisfied/  said  Senator  Pepper,  ‘that  in  not  one  of  the  twenty- 
eight  case*  I  look'd  into  did  tho  evidence  justify  a  continuant.' 
of  restraint/  Mr.  Pepper  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  both  to 
Attorney-General  Daugherty  and  to  I ‘resident  Harding  that  un¬ 
conditional  amnesty  bo  grant'd  to  these  men.  If  Senator 
Pepper  has  ever  been  bccumh!  of  sympathy  for  radicalism,  we 
have  never  lu-ard  of  it.  His  recommendation,  weighty  as  it 
must  l*e  considered  by  any  impartial  person  who  knows  the 
standing  of  Mr.  Pepper  ns  a  lawyer,  failed  to  alter  tho  grudging 
coarse  of  the  Administration. 

"It  is  too  late  for  use  to  do  what  wc  ought  to  have  done  with 
reference  to  our  political  prisoners.  Nearly  five  years  have 
pass'd  since  the  Armistice.  We  can  not  undo  tho  record.  But 
it  is  not  too  Into  to  lini«h  the  process  by  a  stroke.  If  Senator 
Pepper  is  comet .  we  an*  depriving  men  of  their  liberty  because 
of  their  mere  opinions  with  reference  to  a  state  of  affairs  that  no 
longer  exists.  It  is  an  anomalous  |Mi»ition  for  tho  United  State' 
to  occupy.  President  Harding  can  end  it  by  a  word.  It  is  hU 
duty  to  say  that  Word." 

Assuming  that  the  President  eventually  will  commute  the 
sentences  of  the  remaining  twenty-four,  what  of  their  future? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger — 

"To  the  day  of  their  death  they  will  Ik*  marked  men.  Always 
the  world  that  fought  and  Worked  in  the  days  of  danger  wiil 
walk  a  little  way  around  them.  Fingers  will  jMiint  them  out. 
Whispers  will  follow  and  run  In-fore  them.  They  an.*  of  those 
who  fad'd  the  Nation  in  the  day  of  its  need. 

"These  twenty-seven  men  whose  sentence*  were  commut'd  t 
did  not  take  up  arms  against  the  Unit'd  States.  They  did  not 
commit  act*  of  violence  or  so-enlhd  overt  acts.  They  took  no 
lives.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  destroy'd  property  or  incited 
strikes. 

“Their  tongues  were  their  wea|Kms.  They  were  of  the  war’s 
soap-boxers.  They  did  what  they  could  with  words,  in  a 
dangerous  hour,  to  weaken  the  American  will  to  make  war. 
Their  activities  were  far.  far  back  of  tho  fighting  lines  and  belaud 
the  back*  of  the  men  who  carried  rides.  As  other  men  can.*' 
forward  offering  their  live*  they  skulk'd  and  mouthed  fine  word' 
and  mad«- phrase*.  .  .  .  They  now  have  their  freedom,  but  the  re¬ 
spect  of  millions  of  their  brethren  they  will  not  and  can  not  have." 
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THE  TERRORS  OF  ELLIS  ISLAND 

KEEPING  BRITISH  VISITORS  IX  A  CAGE  with 

people  of  all  nationalities  and  colors  is  one  of  the  charges 
recently  brought  against  our  administration  of  inuni- 
rrants  at  Ellis  Island.  The  charge  ratne  up  recently  when  an 
independent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  words 
if  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "badgered  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  with  a  recital  of  the  indignities  indicted 
by  American  officials  upon  British  immigrants."  The  Under 
Secretary  at  once  stated,  according  to  the  same  paper,  "that  in 
his  opinion  the  American  Government  would  do  all  it  could  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  complained  of.  but  that  there  were 
extraordinary  difficulties  in 
lealirtg  with  the  matter." 

Othisr  questions  asked  on  the 
same  day.  acceding  to  the 
New  York  Time*,  were: 

"How  rnanv  Englishmen  and 
women  an1  ■incarcerated '  there 
** c  1UM'  the  British  quota  of 
i  (migrants  is  tilled?  Does  the 
•  rider  Sec-etary  know  that  as 
jiiny  as  1  Vl  women  ami  chil- 
i.  a  of  all  races  and  colors  are 
addled  together  in  one  room 
I  sleep?  Why  are  not  indus¬ 
trial  center-,  like  <  Slnsgow,  duly 
nformed  that  the  quota  is 
all.  to  prehent  futile  voyages 
to  New  York  and  unpleasant 
experience*  at  Ellis  Island?" 

A  study  of  the  American 
newspaper**  commenting  on 
this  incident  shows  practical 
atunimity  us  to  certain  of  the 
'extraordinary  difficulties " 
which  arc  swinmari/cd  in  the 
New  York  Tune-'  as  follows: 


widely  reported  pathetic  eases  of  various  liarrcl  aliens.  in  which 
recommendations  were  made  for  meeting  the  objections.  All  Hut 
the  first  and  lost  recommendations  arc  reported  on  the  authority 
of  Commissioner  To*!,  as  follows: 

(I  i.  Require  of  ail  steamship  companies  certificates  of  fitness, 
nodical  and  otherwise,  to  la-  filed  with  each  application  for  a 
n*a  or  O.  K.  on  a  passport,  and  make  the  issue  of  such  vimt 
discretionary  with  our  consuls,  instead  of.  as  at  present,  obliga¬ 
tory  in  the  ease  of  any  person  of  "good  repute’  who  demands 
one. 

(2).  Impose-  a  fine  of  $1,300  on  any  steamship  company  bringing 
in  a  known  ineligible. 

(3i.  I*-t  the  nationality  of  the  head  of  the  family  determine  the 
eligibility  for  admission  of  all  its  members  accompanying  him, 

ami  prevent  the  present  break¬ 
ing  up  of  families. 

(4».  Give  tb*«  |>ort  officials 
wider  discretion  in  admitting 
immigrants  in  special  oases;' 
do  not  require  that  so  many 
appeals  Ik*  forwarded  auto¬ 
matically  to  Washington,  and 
thus  eliminate  ]x>liticid  pres¬ 
sure  ill  these  cases  oil  the 
F«-dernl  Government. 

(3b  Increase  tin-  number  of 
immigrants,  but  select  them 
more  earefully  by  basing  tin* 
quota  on  the  census  of  I  S'.  HI  as 
indicated  in  the  last  column: 


of  cooperation 
United  States 


“A  lack 
-’tween  tin 

'inv  eminent  and  the  steamship  lines:  inadequate  fn-’ilitic'  at  Ellis 
Idand.  which  accounts  for  crowding  and  unwelcome  personal 
■on  Ur  Is;  niggardly  appropriations  by  ('ongress;  n  d  tape  and 
■lelav  in  disposing  of  doubtful  eases;  interferi  n'  c  by  |Hibtirian- 
*itli  the  Commissioner:  conflict  of  autliority  lieiwecn  tin-  local 
I-mcJ  of  re\iew  mill  fin*  Washington  hoard:  not  enough  officials 
•«t»l  MiUirdinnte*  to  do  the  day's  work— tin*  staff  i.*  about  the 
•mic  in  iiiimlN-r»  as  it  was  in  1014:  arbitrary  »»*•■  of  authority 
and  failure  to  exercise  discrimination  in  the  case  of  persons 
Ia.  isI  a-  immigrants  under  a  lilwr.il  .interpretation  »>f  the  law." 

Th<*  retiring;  Commi— inner.  Rohcrt  E.  TihI.  according  to  the 
same  paper.  "a  man  of  means,  who  took  the  office  l«»  render 
WWic  MTvii  •*,  worked  twelve  hours  n  day.  gave  himself  no 
vacation*.  ha-  never  I >een  indifferent  to  the  humanitie-.  but  bn* 
•H*'l  on  the  principle  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce  tin*  law 
■•terally i.  quoted  as  saving  that  "the  politiciaiu  and  attorneys 
•re  nuking  u  mockery  of  the  immigration  laws."  and  i*  sai*l  to 
l"'  leaving  Itecause  "he  couldn’t  endure  the  torment*  any 
lunpr"  In  answer  to  the  British  criticisms,  the  New  York 
HeraM  reports  him  as  saving: 


FIRST  IMPKKHHltlN  <»K  AMKItU'A 

—  Ilanliiu  In  Its-  llmiM>u  tU *»V. 
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were  nor  filled. 

A  v cry  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  average  immigrant 
i*  exprest  by  n  majority  of  the  press,  commenting  on  the  situa¬ 
tion.  as.  for  instance,  the  New  York  Daily  Vera: 

"What  our  immigration  laws  and  administration  need  is  more 
humanizing.  And  it  *'  a  rcprxn'di  to  tie  United  State  •  that  such 
m*  ds  have  to  Im  |*sm«iIi-«1  out." 

Says  the  Buffalo  A’/jw: 

"ir  mean*  really  can  not  In-  dcvi-sl  to  n  -  ilnte  pro|H*rly  the 
flow  of  i iii migration,  unfortunate  victim*  of  t  ie  embargo  call  be 
I rcattd  with  reasonable  courtesy  and  consideration.  America 
o\.v>  that  much,  if  not  to  the  excluded  foreigner,  ut  least  to  h<  r 
own  repute.*' 

This  i«  the  wav  it  look*  to  the  Springfield  Itc pub! iron: 


"Evidently  Ellis  Island  i*  loo  emvv  le  I 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  attendant*  the: 


and  the-e  are  not 
.  Something  short 
-f  a  ‘gigantic  building’  would  t  »  far  t  iward  meeting  one  <>r  the 
troubles.  The  way  to  meet  the  other  i- obvious.  Fu  tide  men  tally 
t*  e  trouble  i*  tliat  the  Government  has  neve*  sufficiently  realised 
tie  importance  of  Ellis  Island  in  the  scheme  of  thing-." 


Not  many  Briton*  have  experienced  any  considerable  delay 
00  b-Hi**  l-land.  even  with  the  quota  of  that  country  exhaust* d. 
I  U'licvc  the  number  is  far  lew  than  100.  and  the  majority  of 
have  only  remained  here  twelve  or  twenty-four  hour*  to 
•dearly  establish  their  claims  to  exemption.  These  arc  kept  in 
’he  l*wt  quarters  when  they  are  cabin  passenger*.  an«l  while  it  i' 
’r'"  that  130  women  may  sometime*  In-  herded  together,  i'  is 
‘^practicable  for  us  to  segri gate  the  English  women  a*  a  class." 

A>  it  hapitens.  a  few  days  before  this  issue  was  raised  bv  the 
British,  the  same  paper  published  an  article  in  connection  with 


With  regard  to  the  s|H*cifie  British  complaints,  however,  this 
|w|ht  adds: 

"Th«’  frequent  official  and  unofficial  criticism*  of  Ellis  1‘lattd 
by  Englishmen  and  the  infrvqiieney  or  alwenev  «>f  criticism  by 
other  government*  ***’111  to  reflect  a  difference  in  conception  of 
the  rights  of  aliens  in  a  foreign  |»ort.  In  :»  wonl.  there  is  evidence 
of  a  strong  feeling  in  England  that  Englishmen  ate  for  some 
reason  entitled  to  special  favors.  As  < 'ommissionc *  T«hI  says, 
however,  ‘we  are  compelled  by  law  to  treat  ull  uationalitie * 
alike." 


IS 
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An  English  point  of  view  on  the  question  i'  interestingly  put 
by  the  London  Standard,  with  the  remark: 

■‘If  American  women  were  held  up  lien-  and  sent  to  the  Isle 
of  Dogs  while  the  Home  Office  considered  their  case,  we  should 
never  hear  the  last  of  it.” 

The  sort  of  thing  to  which  the  British  an-  really  objecting  seeins 
to  lie  exprest  fairly  well  by  Harold  Spender,  a  special  writer  of  the 


Dmdon  Daily  Chronicle,  who  cites  the  following  instance  of  *e\- 
eral  such  oupk  which  canto  under  his  close  personal  nbv-rvatiou: 

•‘The  man  came  from  Nottingham  and  was  a  highly  skilled 
lace-maker.  He  had  received  his  visa,  and  had  liccn  so  far  en¬ 
couraged  to  emigrate  that  he  had  sold  his  house  and  taken  with 
him  his  wife  and  children.  He  wished  to  join  his  brother  w  ho  was 
already  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  I'nited  States. 

"lie  had  gone  out  a  w  hole  man.  so  the  ship’s  doctor  informed 
me.  and  he  was  returning  to  England  n  physical  wreck.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  in  New  York  he  had  been  debarred  from  landing  at  the  pier 
and  had  Ih-cii  taken  straight  to  Kills  Island. 

"There  lie  and  his  family  had  been  kept  for  six  weeks,  and  had 
Imhiu  finally  sent  hack  on  the  same  ship  os  that  on  which  they 
arrived,  so  that  the  officers  had  full  co?nizanre  of  the  raw. 

"During  his  stay  on  Kllis  Island  the  lace-maker  had  been, 
according  to  his  own  assertion,  lanced  for  specimens  of  his  blood 
so  often  that  lie  came  I  tack  suffering  seriously — the  doctor  told 
me  he  hud  many  lioils  on  his  liody — and.  alt  ho  they  did  not 
specify  any  disease  on  his  pa|icrs.  they  had  sent  lark  the  whole 
fumily.with  the  papers  marked  ‘  Likely  to  Is  come  a  public  charge.' 
During  the  leisure  of  my  ocean  voyage  I  look  particular  trouble 
to  investigate  this  case  very  carefully.  At  llrst  it  up|N-arvd  to  me 
incredible,  but  gradually  I  realized  that  the  man  was  speaking 
the  absolute  truth. 

"He  and  his  family  were  being  sent  hack.  wn-ch«-d  in  health, 
at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company.  They  hail  been 
treated  as  criminals  for  no  other  offense  than  an  untimely  belief 
in  the  freedom  of  the  I'nited  States.  They  were  returning  to 
Knglund  confirmed  enemies  of  America  and  all  its  ways." 

As  we  go  to  press  comes  an  Associated  l*Te*«  dispatch,  carrying 
the  answer  of  Knnnld  McNeill,  the  I'nder  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  u  later  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  al»out  the 
"unnamed  Knglish  mercantile  captain  who  was  placed  in  a 
wire  cage  with  thirty  foreigners  and  forced  to  strip  for  examina¬ 
tion.  altlio  his  passport  was  in  pe-fcct  order."  Andrew  W. 
Mellon,  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said  he  will 
probably  Ik-  consulted  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  London 
by  "officials  who  are  investigating  alleged  indignities  to  British 
subjects  landing  in  America." 

In  view  of  such  comments,  the  New  York  Time*  concludes: 

"Instead  of  railing  at  British  critics  of  Kills  Island  methods, 
it  would  become  us  to  occupy  ourselves  in  reforming  them  and  in 
revising  the  immigration  laws  to  insure  just  ami  courteous  tn-at- 
m:-nt  for  new  arrivals  under  the  shallow  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty." 


THE  WHEAT-GROWER  TOO  SUCCESS*’!  I- 

TIIK  PROBLEM  OF  THE  WHEAT  FARMER  in  .nj 
post-war  economy  has  never  been  solved,  or  nearly  sob.  -. 
This  llat  statement  i«  made  by  the  New  York  J onn  i 
•»/  f  '•>"  merer,  ami  it  is  echoed  by  a  dozen  other  widoly  n.‘ 
newspapers  from  Philadelphia  to  Portland.  Oregon.  Moroni- 
maintains  the  Omaha  Her.  "things  can  never  he  right  in  Amom 
until  agriculture  is  restored  on  a  sound  liasis.  There  will  l«  u 
sound  pros|a*rity  in  America  until  a  bushel  of  grain  will  l>nm 
in  exchange  as  much  as  it  brought  In-fore  the  war."  With  i 
bumper  crop  of  wheat  in  immediate  prospect,  the  farmers  t)„ 
country  over  face  the  problem  of  finding  a  market  fur  it  a'  i 
price  that  will  yield  a  profit.  A  market  must  also  lie  found  I* 
more  than  a  hundred  million  bushels  that  were  left  over  fro-, 
last  year’s  crop.  "Wheal  has  In-on  produced  this  year  at  a  nd 
loss."  declares  the  Wichita  Eagle,  and  the  Chicago  Daily  At 
admits  that  “the  crisis  in  wheat  is  real.” 

Our  wheat  farmers,  we  an-  told,  now  produce  more  than  i*it 
|HH>ple  consume.  They  have  In-on  too  successful  in  their  ©fforti 
and  arc  U-ing  ruined  by  the  overplus  of  their  own  product 
Fur  this  a  foreign  market  must  Im-  found.  But  right  here  is  th¬ 
rob.  for  we  have  coni|K-tilors  in  Australia.  Argentina  and  <  *una*i 
l-ater  we  -hnll  have  Russia  as  a  eom|ietitor.  1-and  values  ar- 
much  less  in  all  of  these  eoun tries,  and  lalmr  costs,  too.  ».'• 
comfiarntivdy  low  in  each  one  except  Canada.  Another  fw 
that  militates  against  success  in  marketing  wheat  abroad  i- 
t hat  "wheat  is  harvested  somewhere  every  month  of  tin-  year, 
according  to  a  Chicago  correqiondent  of  the  New  York  Ammv 
Part,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  wheat  raised  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  as  wo  are  told  by  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  "is  not  comiru- 
into  the  I’nited  States,  it  is  going  into  the  European  raarkrt 
and  it  is  going  there  on  terms  which  can  not  be  met  l»y  lfi» 
American  farmer."  As  the  St.  Paul  |M>iuts  out: 

"The  price  is  made  in  the  world  market  and  is  governed  k)  | 
world  conditions.  Whether  the  I’nited  States  exports  much 


i 
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TIIK  KAKMKRS  IK) IX A K 
— Morris  for  the  Urorgc  Matthew  Ailama  Service 


littlc  wheat  affects  the  price  only  as  it  relates  to  the  total  amount 
of  wheat  offered  from  all  producing  sources.  As  long  as  »d 
have  an  exportable  surplus,  whether  it  is  10.00rt.tXX)  bushels'* 
our  average  of  2o0.000.000  bushels,  that  surplus  will  onif? 
the  world  price  and  that  price  will  govern  the  domed# 
market." 
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THIS  llli;  I'll.  WENT  TO 


IT/.ZI.K  —  KINI>  TIIK  LOSRK 


Tills  I.ITTLE  PIU  CAME  HOM^I 

—Brown  In  tin-  Chicago  Ikiltg  Xru  t 


111  mi  ciliti  rill  dated  .1  un«*  20,  the  Lincoln  Stair  Journal,  pul*- 
•hisl  in  Ihc  heart  of  the  wheat  Im-Ii.  thus  set*  forth  the  wheat- 
rower*'  phi'll  t: 

"As  matter*  look  now,  the  farmer*'  i>f  the  trans-Missouri 
'heat  licit  will  get  not  over  90  cent*  for  their  wheat  at  t  lire,  lung 
me.  It  is  produced  with  wages,  machinery  and  other  cost*  of 
rnduction  at  a  pitch  exceeded  only  by  the  |*ak  of  war-time. 
*et  the  price  bills  fair  to  be  lower  than  at  any  time  in  nine  years, 
'be  average  farmer  will  get  al*»ut  913  worth  of  wheat  per  acre. 
h»  taxi**  will  take  alioat  ten  per  cent,  of  this  income.  His  ws-d 
I'prescntii  another  ten  per  cent.  Mis  harvest  and  threshing  hill 
dll  take  a  still  larger  slice.  If  his  farm  is  mortgaged,  the  in- 
crest  may  take  ns  much  as  93  or  91  an  acre  more.  One  need* 
«  no  farther  to  see  that  00«rat  wheat  is  not  profitable  fnrming. 
rhe  price  i«  probably  40  per  cent,  below  the  profit  level." 

What  has  brought  this  anomalous  condition  al*»ut?  Accord- 
ng  to  .Senator  Capiwr’s  To|i©ka  Capital: 

"The  war  induced  a  large  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage  and 
Billions  of  neres  in  the  aggregate  were  addisl  that  are  not  nor¬ 
mally  adaplcd  to  wheat -growing.  The  whole  industry  suffers 
fweause  of  the  excessive  acreage,  even  tho  the  latter  produces  a 
light  yield  per  acre." 

fundamentally,  the  problem  of  the  farmer  and  wheat-grower 
i*  how  to  restore  the  prices  <»r  wheat  and  other  farm  products 
to  the  level  of  other  commodities,  declares  the  Omaha  Her  in 
another  editorial,  Farm  prices  "are  at  pre-war  levels,  but  the 
thing)*  which  the  farmer  requires  are  selling  at  a  big  advance 
O'er  pre-war  prices."  The  Hrr  then  shows  another  result  as 
Odd  in  a  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture  bulletin: 

The  farmer  must  necessarily  restrict  bis  purchase*  when  the 
prices  of  bis  products  fall  more  rapidly  than  tho  price  of 
manufactured  goods.  This  naturally  decreases  the  volume  of 
|o"d*  which  the  manufacturer  can  sell,  and  as  a  result  he  must 
d»-T.>aH-  production." 

localizing  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  confronted  by  a 
concrete  problem,  the  Governor*  of  seven  wheat-raising  State* 
recently  culled  a  conference  in  Chicago  to  discuss  the  troubles  of 
ihc  American  wheat-grower,  and  tho  effect  of  these  troubles 
U|»n  general  business.  The  champions  of  the  farmer  have  long 
contended  that  the  marketing  problem  is  tho  most  difficult  on© 
hwmg  the  farmer.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  the  subject  of 
cooperative  marketing  should  come  up  at  the  conference,  altho 
other  suggestions  for  tin*  stabilization  of  wheat -farming  were 
made.  The  suggestion  which  has  attracted  most  attention 
came  from  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  a  New  York  financier.  What 
'«•  prop©*©'  is  u  short-cut  to  cooperative  marketing  of  enough 
Am»ncan  grain  to  have  influence  in  a  world  market.  The 


farmers,  he  contends,  should  own  and  operate  their  own 
selling  agency.  pn-fcraWy  one  that  is  well  established,  such  as 
the  Armour  Gruin  Company.  As  the  New  York  Timet  explains: 

"Mr.  Baruch's  plan  contemplates  the  purchase  by  the  wheat- 
growers  of  a  solidly  established  selling  concern.  To  lie  effective, 
he  explains,  at  least  35  per  cent,  of  the  country’*  acreage  would 
have  to  lie  party  to  the  cooperative  scheme.  The  )mthoiiiicI  of 
the  selling  concern  would  remain  unchanged,  thus  bringing  into 
the  service  of  the  farmers  the  intelligence  ami  experience  of  men, 
such  as  Mr.  Armour  and  his  asMtciatc*.  who  have  made  a  fortune 
through  such  salesmanship.  By  degrees,  as  the  farmers  de¬ 
veloped  men  who  could  take  over  the  direction  of  such  an  enter¬ 
prise.  the  farmer*  would  obtain  more  mid  more  control,  until 
finnlly  the  organization  would  be  owned  ami  dominated  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  wheat-growers  themselves." 

"This  is  the  biggest  experiment  of  the  kind,"  writes  n  Chicago 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  ledger.  "It  is  do- 
signed  to  take  from  the  speculator  in  grain  and  the  middleman 
their  profits,  and  give  them  to  the  men  who  actually  produce 
the  grain."  "It  seems  to  ho  a  chance  in  every  way  worth 
taking,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  nnd  tile  New 
York  World,  The  Herald,  ami  the  Uielimoml  (Va.)  Xeu'$-Lca<ler 
are  a  few  other  imper*  who  are  enthusiastic  about  tho  Baruch 
cooperative  plan.  The  World  thus  puts  tho  situation: 

"As  things  stand,  the  farmer  buys  in  n  seller's  market  and 
sells  in  a  buyer's  market,  with  the  result  that  In-  loses  on  every 
tran*artion.  No  other  great  business  in  the  country  allows  its 
prices  to  be  flxt.  as  are  the  farmer's  prices,  by  outsiders.  When 
a  farmer  threshes  hi*  wheat  in  the  fall  he  dumps  it  on  the  market, 
not  because  he  di*e*n't  know  that  the  price  is  likely  to  increase 
hut  liecaus©  he  has  no  storage  facilities  and  needs  ready  money 
to  pay  the  hanker,  the  storekeeper  and  whoever  else  has  carried 
him  through  the  year. 

"A  cooperative  association,  if  it  can  !*•  made  to  work,  should 
end  this  state  of  affairs  very  simply.  The  farmers  |kx»1  their 
product,  store  it.  borrow  money  on  it  to  carry  them  while  waiting 
for  a  more  favorable  moment  to  sell,  and  pay  a  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  to  market  the  goods. 

"In  the  post,  the  storage  of  food  for  distribution  and  future 
consumption  has  been  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  In  the  future, 
it  now  looks  as  if  it  will  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  producers." 

The  New  York  Keening  Post.  Portland  Oregonian,  Chicago 
Daily  .Ynr*.  Birmingham  Age-llerald.  Wichita  Eagle,  Topeka 
Capital,  Socialist  New  York  Call,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and 
Milwaukee  Sent  inti — papers  from  the  North.  South,  Fast, 
West,  and  Middle  West  —agree  that  the  American  wheat  farmer, 
to  solve  his  problem,  "needs  U»  employ  eoo|x>rative  business 
methods,  such  as  he  already  is  doing  through  his  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.”  in  the  words  of  the  Alabama  paper.  But  these  farm 
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THE  UNITED  STATE*  LEADS  IN  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OK  OPIUM  DERIVATIVES 

Tin*'**  poppy  wo  I  from  which  opium  l«  mvd.*.  ara  driwn  to  rppre«eH  by  their  relative  sires  the  amount  of  opium  i«<r  rapliu  |ht 

annum  Consumed  I>y  seven  leading  Ballon*.  The  flKur.«  are  from  a  speech  Mm  the*  Wan  hi  rut  ton  Ant  I- Narcotic  Conference  by  Frederick  A. 

WallU.  Cotnmiiutoarr  of  Cor ration  of  New  York. 


organizations,  us  represented  by  two  of  the  moat  powerful,  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  «n«l  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  appenr  not  to  favor  the  Baruch  plan.  "The 
furmers  are  determined  to  set  up  their  own  agencies,"  says  the 
secretary  of  the  first  named  agency .  while  the  Federation  he- 
lieves  that  "it  would  ho  dangerous  to  the  fanners’  cooperative 
program  to  take  over  any  privatuly*ow  nod  graiaselling  and  spacu- 
latlvo  company."  Moreover,  says  the  Now  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  in  discussing  the  Buruch  plan: 

"ll  is  certainly  not  a  fact  that  ull  speculators  in  grain  make 
money,  as  almost  any  of  them  will  sadly  admit.  The  farmer, 
then,  if  hi*  succeeds  in  putting  the  speculator  out  of  busint 
must  hear  those  losses.  while  if  be  merely  takes  his  place  n«  a 
■peculator  among  speculators  he  must  win  or  lose.  aceordiug  os 
his  judgment  is  better  or  poorer  lhau  that  of  others." 


After  a  week  of  debate  the  Ix-aguc'*  opium  committee  ac¬ 
cepted  these  proposals— in  principle,  and  with  three  "recer ra¬ 
tions."  Certain  Status,  it  mxiiiih,  mado  reservation*  to  tho 
following  effect: 

"Fir-t,  that  tho  use  of  opium  according  to  established  u*ago 
in  India  is  legitimate  under  the  Hague  convention.  Second, 
tliat  the  u«>  of  pr«-|>arvd  opiiuti  is  legitimate  so  long  ns  used, 
subject  to  and  in  accord  with  Chapter  II,  of  the  Hague  conven¬ 
tion.  Third,  that  the  production  and  export  of  opium  is  legiti¬ 
mate.  provided  it  is  produce  I  and  exported  ns  provided  for  under 
tho  Hague  convention." 

The  American  delegation  had  gone  to  Geneva  with  the  idem  of 
■topping  tho  supply  of  opium  from  India,  Persia  and  Turkey, 
hut  the  opium-producing  State*  in  uttondoncu  as  tnombur*  of 
the  league  had  different  idea*  about  a  lucrative  industry,  wo 
are  told.  The  "reservations,"  therefore,  eoinc  with  littlo  or  no 
surpriro  to  the  Washington  /’.of.  For.  maintains  this  paper: 


OPIUM  INTERESTS  BLOCKING  REFORM 

OTHING  COULD  00  FABTHKK  toward  discrediting 
tho  League  of  Nations  in  America,  believes  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Star  (Minneapolis),  than  the  recent  failure  of  the 
opium  committee  of  tho  League  "to  approve  in  full  tho  'Ameri¬ 
can  plan’  for  restricting  tho  production  of  opium  throughout  the 
worlil  to  tho  amount  noedod  for  medicinal  and  scientific  pur¬ 
poses."  And  while  other  editor*  do  not  hlamo  tho  league 
ns  n  whole  for  a  single  committoe’s  act— or  fniluru  to  act — the 
majority  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Geneva  opium  conference  did  not  win  a  victory,  as  the  first 
cabled  reports  led  us  to  believe.  But  they  were  able  to  place 
their  program  l>oforetho  Loagueeommittee.  However,  pointsout 
the  Boston  Herald,  "the  American  delegates  were  under  a  disad¬ 
vantage;  they  could  not  participate  in  any  discussion  as  mombers, 
but  could  only  present  their  recommendations."  The  three  chief 
recommendations  of  tho  American  delegation  are  given  by  the 
Geneva  correspondent  of  the  Now  York  Time*,  a*  follows: 

"If  the  purpose  nf  the  Hague  opium  convention  is  to  be 
achieved  according  to  its  spirit  and  true  intent,  it  must  he  recog¬ 
nized  that  tho  use  of  opium  products  for  other  than  medicinal 
and  scientific  purposes  is  an  alms*',  and  nut  legitimate. 

"In  order  to  prevent  abuse  of  those  products  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  control  over  the  production  of  raw  opium  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  will  be  no  surplus  available  for  non-niediciaal 
and  non-scientific  purposes. 

"All  nations  are  urged  to  prohibit  exportation  of  narcotic 
drugs,  including  opium,  in  whatever  form,  and  c«ica  leaves  and 
derivatives  of  these  drugs  to  those  countries  which  are  not  parlies 
to  the  Hague  opium  convention  and  which  do  not  have  do- 
mestie  systems  of  control,  including  import  and  export  cer¬ 
tificates." 


"No  one  really  anticipated  that  a  body  puckcd  with  repre¬ 
sentative*  of  nation*  financially  interested  in  tho  production 
and  sale  of  opium  and  cocaine  would,  nt  the  outset  at  least, 
accept  in  their  entirety  the  propositions  brought  forward  by  tho 
American  dch-gato*. 

"Tho  reservation*,  like  the  play  within  the  play  in  'Hamlet,' 
arc  the  thing.  By  the  first,  unlimited  opium  ruling  in  India  is 
authorized;  by  the  second,  opium  smoking  is  legal  in  Siam. 
India,  Portuguese  Macao,  Dutch  Hast  Indies,  French  Indo 
China.  Ja]tan  and  all  British  possessions;  by  the  third.  India  is 
permitted  to  continue  to  produce  l,.ri00,000  pounds  of  raw  opium 
annually,  or  at  least  twelve  times  more  than  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  legitimate  scientific  and  medical  uses  in  the  whole 
world." 

Further  information  come*  from  Representative  8tophen  G. 
Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Geneva  Conference: 

"Under  Article  XXIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  the  Hague  (opium  treaty),  was  delegated 
to  the  I  .rogue  of  Nations,  the  Council  of  which  appointed  an 
opium  advisory  committee  of  nine,  representing  certain  nations, 
and  three  advisers  or  assessors,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Council  irrespective  of  nationality. 

"At  the  meeting  held  in  June.  1921.  upon  motion  of  Mr. 
Wellington  Koo.  tho  Chinese  representative  on  tho  opium  ad¬ 
visory  committee,  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  the 
reduction  and  restriction  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the 
production  of  opium  therefrom  to  strictly  medicinal  and  scien¬ 
tific  purposes. 

"The  Koo  resolution  was  ratified  by  the  Council  of  tho  League 
of  Nations,  which  recommended  its  adoption  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  Iw-ague.  The  Assembly  i*  compos*^  of  a  representative 
from  each  nation  which  is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  league  held  on  October 
19.  1921.  the  Assembly  recommended  that  the  words  ‘strictly 
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medicinal  ami  scientific’  be  stricken  out  and  the  word  ‘legitimate’ 
be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof.  .  .  . 

‘‘It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  striking  out  of  the  specific 
words,  ‘strictly  medicinal  and  scientific'  and  the  substitution  in 
lieu  thereof  of  the  general  word  ’legitimate'  was  intended  to 
ligitimatize  and  thereby  continue  to  encourage  the  sale  of  large 
quantities  of  this  drug  without  restrictions  on  its  use  in  the 
Oriental  possessions  of  many  European  countries,  and  thereby 
preserve  the  enormous  and  unmoral  revenues  which  the  opium- 
producing  countries  derive  from  its  production  and  sale.” 

As  we  are  told  by  the  Newark  Vein; 

"The  understanding  was  that  this  state  of  affairs  should  he 
permitted  to  continue  until  another  int«>rnational  opium  con¬ 
ference  can  lie  called  to  act  upon  the  American  ‘principle’  without 
reservation.  It  will  be  the  function  of  the  league  to  call  such  a 
conference,  but  it  remains  to  lx*  seen  whether  that  will  lx*  done. 
It  will  ri-quire  unanimous  consent  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  League  to  authorize  such  a  call,  and  a 
single  objector  could  prevent  the  gathering." 

"The  United  States,"  declares  the  New  York  Tribune,  "is 
more  vitally  interested  in  restricting  traffic  in  narcotics  than  any 
other  country,  but  it  can  do  nothing  directly  to  restrict  the 
world's  supply,  und  has  to  content  itself  with  lighting  opium 
smuggling."  At  the  recent  National  Anti-Narcotic  Conference 
one  of  t ho  siH-ukers  declared  that  "if  wo  could  limit  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  opium  to  legitimate  medical  and  scientific  pur¬ 
poses,  we  would  have  no  dope  problem.”  But  that  America 
ha«  such  a  problem,  and  that  drug  addiction  is  on  the  increase, 
was  made  plain  by  other  spenkers.  "All ho  America  is  on  a 
higher  intellectual  plane  than  uny  other  country."  said  one. 

•  "forty  times  as  much  drugs  are  consumed  here  |x-r  capita  as  in 
any  other  of  the  white  nations."  Still  another  authority  pointed 
out  that  the  us*-  «»f  drugs  in  the  United  Stales  has  trebled  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  now  Americans  an*  using  seventeen  times 
a*  much  |n-r  capita  as  the  Chinese.  Furthermore,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  tin*  Seattle  Timm: 

"Tin-  danger  of  narcotics  to  young  persons  is  revealed  by 
statistics  compile*!  from  the  60,000  known  addicts  in  New  York 
State,  showing  their  average  age  i»  21  Near*. 

"Almost  500  times  more  narcotics,  in  the  form  «>f  opium  nnd 
its  derivative*,  are  produced  than  are  legitimately  needed. 
Fifteen  hundred  tons  are  marketed  throughout  the  world  an¬ 
nually.  Only  three  nnd  on**- half  tons,  by  the  most  liberal  calcu¬ 
lation.  arc  required  for  nudirinal  purposes.  Tin*  poppy  plant, 
from  which  is  manufactured  opium,  is  grown  in  British  India. 
China,  Persia  and  Turkey.  Most  of  the  jmppi*  »  are  cultivated 
in  British  India  and  sold  in  open  markets  in  Bombay.  Calcutta, 
and  other  cities.  My  taxes  on  the  sale*  of  the  crop*,  the  liii|N-rial 
Indian  Government  obtains  one- fifth  of  its  revenue. 

"The  countries  that  are  engaged  the  most  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  opium  nnd  its  derivative*  are  Japan.  Germany. 
Switzerland  and  Holland.  Japan  and  Holland  are  more  earnest 
than  the  oilier*  in  sup|iorting  Britidi  India  in  opposing  restric¬ 
tion  of  production." 

But  Taraknnth  Dus.  writing  in  The  Xatinn  (New  York),  avers 
that  “the  British  Government’s  opium  policy  is  to  n  large  extent 
responsible  for  drugging  other  nations.”  Sovs  this  writer: 

"The  British  Government  is  n  signatory  to  the  Hague  con¬ 
ference  on  opium.  Yet  in  India  the  British  Government  ad¬ 
vances  money  without  interest  to  the  |xx»r  farmers  of  India  to 
induce  them  to  cultivate  the  poppy,  ami  then  the  Government 
has  the  monopoly  of  the  opium  trade. 

"China,  through  the  elTorts  of  the  Chinese  reformers  and 
other*,  mode  an  agreement  with  the  British  Government  to 
stop  importation  of  all  opium  from  India  so  that  she  would  be 
able  to  save  her  people  from  the  menace  of  opium.  China  did 
stop  poppy  cultivation  most  effectively,  and  the  selling,  using, 
or  smuggling  of  opium  was  prohibited  by  law.  But  morphine 
ha*  taken  the  place  of  opium  in  China.  Morphia  i*  manufac¬ 
tured  from  opium  and  is  ton  times  more  dangerous.  It  is  not 
only  devitalizing  China,  but  it  has  secured  a  grip  over  the 
American  people,  particularly  of  the  younger  generation.  .  .  . 

"A*  long  as  Great  Britain,  a  Christian  nation,  refuse*  to  stop 
the  opium  monopoly  for  profit,  what  can  America  say  to  Turkey 
and  Bersia?" 


Mr.  Frederick  A.  Wallis,  Commissioner  of  Correction  of  New 
York  City,  offers  further  facts.  "These  are  appalling:  almost 
unbelievable.”  says  Mr.  Wallis.  According  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner — 

"The  amount  of  opium  used  by  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  according  to  latest  available  scientific  statistics,  is  as 
follows:  The  annual  per  capita  consumption  in  Italy  is  one 
grain;  in  Germany,  two  grains;  in  England,  three  grains;  in 
France,  four  grains;  the  United  States,  which  docs  not  grow 
one  commercial  poppy  plant,  used  tin*  enormous  amount  of 
thirty-six  grains  per  capita  |x-r  annum.  Why,  even  in  India, 
with  all  of  its  opium  antecedents,  only  twenty-seven  grains  is 


WOKD*  A  \  IJ  ACTIONS 
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used.  Furthermore,  *»ur  consumption  of  opium  is  steadily  on 
the  increase,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  Harrison  narcotic  act.  passed 
in  HIM.  which  i* conceded  to  lx*  the  most  restrictive  and  punitive 
measure  ever  |nt»*4-d  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 

"In  order  that  w«-  may  the  more  fully  appreciate  what  tliirty- 
*ix  grains  of  opium  per  capita  mean*  in  this  nation, Id  u«  visualize, 
if  we  can.  the  result.  If  the  morphine  which  i*  derived  from 
tin-**-  thirty-six  grains  of  opium  were  dispciiM-d  in  the  usual 
•lose-  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  each,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
every  |«cr*on  in  the  United  States— mini,  woman  and  child— 
under  the  influence  of  an  opiate  for  twenty-nine  eoiiM-cutivo 
•lay s.  I«  means  the  entire  nation  paralyzed  and  practically 
out  of  existence  for  a  whole  month  out  of  each  year." 

In  view  of  all  then*  facts — and  “reservations" — what  is  to  lu- 
done  to  cheek  the  narcotic  evil?  “Sett  lunu-.il  of  this  world¬ 
wide  problem  can  not  be  made  without  the  full  cooperation  of 
every  civilized  nation  in  whom  territory  the  growth  of  tin- 
opium  poppy  is  carried  on."  as-erts  Drug  ami  Chemical  Markets, 
a  New  York  Trade  organ.  Continues  this  drug  journal: 

"For  Great  Britain  and  France  to  interject  a  series  of  ’ifs  and 
but*’  in  the  consideration  of  the  American  opium  plan  recently 
presented  before  the  League  of  Nation*  opium  committee  at 
Geneva  humus  only  one  thing.  In  their  own  mind*  the  dele¬ 
gate-  of  the-e  nationsare  against  any  drastic  restrictions  in  opium 
production,  and  al^o  op|H*-ed  to  cutting  off  the  supply  of  non¬ 
medical  opium  from  the  natives  of  their  colonies.  To  solve  a 
combined  moral  and  political  problem  of  the  opium  type  is 
impossible  if  insincerity  lurk*  In-hind  the  high-sounding  phrases 
of  the  delegates  of  great  nations. 

"The  only  method  which  can  effectively  stamp  out  drug  ad¬ 
diction  ail  over  the  world  is  to  reduce  opium  production  to  tin- 
exact  needs  for  scientific  and  medicinal  pur| *oses.  Laws  piled 
upon  law*  without  this  control  at  the  source  have  lx-en  and  will 
conti mu-  to  be  ineffective.’* 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(.-In  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press") 


Where  “moonshine"  comes  from  is  a  secret  still. — Tampa 
Tribune. 

Tki  th  lies  at  the  bottom  of  oil-wells.  Promoters  lie  at  the 
top. —  Tampa  Tribune. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  for  those  who  know  the  speech  of 
freedom. —  Washington  Pod. 

The  Democrats  regard  the  rift  in  the  Republican  ranks  os  a 
breach  of  promise. — S  or  folk  Virginian-Pilot. 

One  swimming  instructor  down  on  the  I .one  Island  coast, 
for  some  reason,  advertises  that  he  will  guarantee  to  teach  all 
men  pupils  to  swim  three 
miles.  —New  York  American.  > 


"New  York  has  grown  up." 
says  n  British  visitor,  after  tif- 
leon  years’  absence.  That’s  the 
only  way  it  can  grow,  old  egg. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Private  radio  messages 
have  been  made  possible.  Now 
if  something  could  bo  done  to 
mako  the  phonograph  more 
I  >ri  vat«. — Ch  ieago  A  merica  n 
Lumberman. 

lr  it  struins  the  neck  of  an 
ordinary  man  to  gaze  at  the 
top  of  a  fifteen-# to ry  building, 
wonder  how  the  neck  of  a 
German  mark  feels  as  it  looks 
up  at  the  American  dollar.— 
Him  Moines  Register. 

From  the  recent  crop  of 
baccalaureate  sermons  we 
gather  that  the  world  is  in 
such  a  terrible  condition  that 
nothing  can  save  it  except 
the  class  of  '23. — AW  York 

Tribune. 


Some  so-called  open  minds  should  be  closed  for  repairs.  - 
Asheville  (A*.  C.)  Times. 

The  accent  in  the  fresh  proposals  of  (iermany  is  on  the 
“fresh." — Asheville  Times. 

Even*  if  we  make  Mars  an  outlaw  he  may  act  just  like  iin 
in-law.—— Cleveland  Times  and  Commercial. 

“American  currency  hoarded  in  Europe."  That's  more  than 
we  can  do  with  it  here. — Washington  Post. 

Ir  must  lie  comforting  to  the  monkey  to  learn  from  tin* 
anti-evolutionists  that  he  is  now  absolved  of  all  responsibility 

for  the  human  race. — Asheville 
-  Timm. 

The  European  nations  have 
not  yet  IcnmiHl  that  the  dogs 
of  war  will  not  chase  the  wolf 
/  from  the  door.  —  Asheville 

'  Times. 
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NOWS  THE  TIME  TOORDKR 


The  English  apply  the  —  Manta  for  the 

epithet  of  "ghouls’’  to  the  1  ■  ■  — 

Americans  who  are  hunting 

for  the  Ihmics  of  Pocahontas.  But  it's  all  right  to  dig  up  Tul- 
nnkh-Amen.  you  know.— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  indemnity  Germany  is  willing  to  pay.  in  round  numbers, 
is  00, 000,000, UUO  marks.—  .Vet*  York  American. 

Automobile*  will  keep  this  country  from  ever  going  hack  to 
whifkore  os  one  of  its  staple  crops. — Toledo  Hladt. 

One  Gorman  institution  that  doesn't  go  on  strike  when  the 
French  invade  Germany  is  the  stork. — Tacoma  Ixdyr. 

All  this  advertisement  of  religion  by  the  controversialists  may 
make  it  more  popular  with  the  masse*. — Dallas  Journal. 

Once  we  kicked  against  taxation  without  representation. 
Now  we  get  too  much  of  each. — Sew  Orleans  Time*- Picayune. 

All  candidates  have  two  hats  in  their  wardrobes:  one  to  toss 
into  the  ring  and  another  to  talk  through. — Xorth  Adams 
Herald. 


/  \\ffcfirWTST  '  A\  Englishman  says  that, 

twL.  ’’  Americans  know  very  littlo 

/*BJt¥2r  vI/HM  geography.  That’s  bocuiiso 

*>.  l/U'  the  Europeans  are  always 

Vi  /iji1  changing  it. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

K  (1/ j*)  ,T  *"  announced  tliat  I  ho 

-  .  «<T  >*5  /  country  has  a  Mirplus  of  $200.- 

V  000.000.  Unfortunate  that  the 

L  7^5*  news  can  not  he  concealed  from 

f  ‘  /  Uongr*«s. — .S,  Jescph  .Yriw- 

We* may  yet  learn  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  liliernte  tlio 
prisoners  of  those  Chinese 
'  ■ x _ At**  / ~i  bandits  without  exacting  a 

J5--  pledge  that  none  or  them  would 

Gm.  8°  on  lecture  platform.— 

Clrreland  Times  and  Commer- 

Ofmej  «ol. 

>OI  R NEXT  WINTER SCOAL  “What  will  Ikcoihc  of  our 

Icoras  Matthew  Adsms  ttreAicc.  young  pcoplo?"  wails  an  Ohio 

— — — — — — — —  cilitor.  We  sii|i|m»m)  thoy'll 

grow  old  and  worry  about  t  he 
young  people,  too. — Florence  Herald 

Berlin  i*  In-ginning  to  realize  that  any  shooting  in  Europe  is 
pretty  liable  to  hit  the  mark.  —Manila  Daily  Hulltlin. 

That  shop  where  they  are  making  artificial  lightning  must  be 
an  aggregation  of  bolts  and  nuts.— AVu1  York  Tribune. 

We  presume  President  Harding  soon  will  Ih«  writing  back. 
"  What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  Juneau?"  Arkansas  Gazelle. 

Scientist  says  the  next  war  will  be  fought  by  radio.  Way 
our  radio  sounds,  it's  going  on  now. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

The  committee  of  4S  has  indorsed  Senator  Borah  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  Tl»at  makes  49  in  favor  of  his  nomination. — Cleveland 
Times. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  a  permanent  wave  permanent 
is  to  get  it  permanent**!  about  eight  times  a  year. — Charleston 
Gazelle. 
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MK  TO  ORDER  YCH’R  NEXT  WINTER’S  COAL 
— Morris  for  the  timnte  Mstiliew  Adams  Service. 


A  Chicago  business  man  died  in  a  taxicab.  If  you  havo  a  It  is  not  surprizing  that  Russia  distrusts  America.  Wo  sent 
weak  heart,  it  doesn’t  do  to  watch  the  meter. — American  her  Trotzky,  Emma  Goldman  and  Big  Bill  Haywood. — AVic 
Lumberman.  York  Tribune. 

The  Russian  people  are  said  to  bo  inordinately  fond  of  moving  Evhopean  countries  are*  inviting  American  tourists  to  visit 
pictures.  Now  wo  know  what  is  the  matter  with  them. — .V«  them,  but  the  imitation  is  not  so  pressing  as  it  was  in  1917.  - 
York  Tribune,  -  A" etc  York  Tribune. 

To  "catch  ’em  cornin’  and  guin.'”  the  Democrats  might  mako  Diplovact  failed  to  prevent  the  war  and  now  it  is  unuhlc  to 
the  ticket  Bryan  and  Smith  or  Smith  and  Bryan. — Monde  arrange  the  peace.  Apart  from  that  it  is  all  right. — Boston  Shoe 
Evening  Press.  and  leather  Reporter. 

Everybody  says  this  country  has  too  many  laws,  and  yet  Stockbrokers  in  “Wall"  Street  are  not  so  gleeful  these  days 
every  man  thinks  he  knows  of  a  law  that  ought  to  Ik*  passed. —  over  the  kind  of  "clean-up”  toward  which  they  are  headed. 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Birmingham  Agt-Hcrald. 
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FOREIGN  -  COMMENT 


A  LITTLE  DRAMA  OK  HEAL  LIKE  IN  THE  HL’ilK  THAT  REFLECT*  THE  ENTIRE  KKANC'iMiERM AN  SITUATION 


IS  GERMANY  TOO  POOR  TO  PAY  ?— YES  AND  NO 


THE  RUIN*  OF  EUROPE  or  it*  salvation.  according  to 
doctor*  who  disagree.  will  result  from  French  pressure 
upon  Germany  for  payment  of  reparation*.  un«l  the  vital 
PHMtion  i*  not.  "Ought  Oermany  to  pay?”  but.  "Can  Germany 
my?"  A*  reflected  in  the  pres*,  the  German  answer  i*  in  effect: 
’See  the  awful  state  of  our  currency,  the  reduced  production 
»f  our  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  and  the  condition  of  our 
•x|»ort  trade.  It  i*  absurd  to  think  of  making  u*  pay.  We  are 
too  poor."  Some  interesting  presentation*  of  the  German  angle 
appear  in  the  Berlin  It ’itderaufban,  said  to  In*  published  by  a 
prominent  publicist  who  writes  under  the  name  of  "Parvus: 

"All  endeavor*  of  Germany  to  raise  the  payment*  for  repara¬ 
tions  have  only  led  to  a  deterioration  of  it*  finance*  and  a  violent 
depreciation  of  it*  solvency.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  Allies, 
Germany  repeatedly  raised  it*  taxes  and  tariffs,  but  the  results 
•ere  only  a  rapid  rise  in  price*  anti  a  depreciation  of  the  mark, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  revenues  of  the  Reich,  in  gold, 
not  only  did  not  increase,  but  diminiriud  even  more.  Germany’s 
rc]>.iration*  obligation*  are  the  maincnu*cof  the  general  distrust 
in  tho  German  currency.  A*  a  consequence  the  credit  of  the 
state  lias  become  completely  undermined,  while  the  importation 
of  raw  material*  and  kindred  .stuff*  for  industry  and  agriculture 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  commercial  calculation* 
regarding  probable  profits  and  losses  are  almost  impossible." 

"Parvus”  then  calls  attention  to  tho  Annies  of  Occupation: 

"Germany's  obligations  consist,  besides  the  properly  classified 
reparations  debt,  of  the  payments  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Armies  of  Occupation  which  are  collected  beforehand  and  lessen 
cnnoiderably  |he  ability  to  pay  the  regular  reparations.  In  new 
"f  the  complete  disarmament  of  Germany,  these  armies  of  oc¬ 
cupancy  are  (as  the  United  State*  long  ago  found)  useless.  But 
if  ’he  Allies  are  l>ent  upon  occupying  German  territory  they 
themselves  should  pay  the  costs  of  maintenance,  and  further,  if 
'hey  insist  upon  payment  by  Germany,  the  amount*  should  lie 
held  evident  and  added  to  the  coat  of  reparations. 

Soil  lie*  within  the  power  of  Germany's  creditors  to  prevent 
»n.v  improvement  in  Germany's  economic  position  by  claim*  of 
payment,  to  disloeate  the  German  budget  and  plunge  our  finances 
into  chaos.  Payment*  such  a*  Germany  is  forced  to  make  can 


not  be  rendered  regularly  without  international  credit.  If  to 
any  one  credit  is  tube  grunted,  tho  first  question  is:  What  other 
interest*  or  debt*  are  you  called  upon  to  |*ny  annually?  If 
the  same  question  should  be  put  to  Germany,  it  would  only  bo 
able  to  reply:  I  don't  know.  One  year's  debt*  and  interests 
amount  to  two  and  a  half  billion  gold  mark*,  the  next  {Kirhaps  to 
three  or  four,  then  maybe  only  to  one  and  a  half  or  two,  after 
a  few  year*  to  five  and  *ix,  then  *till  more  and  higher  *um*.  until 
the  grand  total  of  132  billion*  plu*  accumulated  interest  on  un- 
paid  balances  shall  have  been  paid  up.  Germany  ha*  issued 
blank  bill*  for  a  number  of  year*,  but  nobody  will  lend  anything 
on  these  bills." 

This  writer  then  plunge*  into  the  question  of  tho  German 
National  Debt,  which  as  ho  *tate*  i*  partly  in  gold  and  partly  in 
pa|>cr  mark*,  and  i*.  as  he  admits,  "an  unknown  quantity,"  yet 
is  "enormous"  and  i*  "a  constant  danger  to  every  increase  in 
the  exchange  rate  and  every  improvement  of  the  German 
finances,  as,  like  the  shifting  of  tho  desert,  it  i*  capable  of 
smothering  and  choking  all  life  struggling  for  existence  in  it* 
vicinity." 

I*rufe**or  M.  J.  Bonn,  a  well-known  economist  who  is  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  the  German  Government,  tell*  us  in  the  same 
periodical  that  the  German  railway.  |M»stuI.  and  6thcr  public 
service*  already  show  huge  deficits  which  "grow  automatically 
with  every  further  collapse  of  German  currency,  and  provo  that 
even  tho  greatest  economy  will  not  suffice  to  wipe  out  the  defi¬ 
cit  of  the  German  budget."  Ho  continues: 

"Inflation  by  the  further  issue  of  paper  money,  as  long  a*  the 
gold  requirements  for  reparations  are  not  reduced,  can  not  Ik- 
avoided  by  internal  economy.  Several  countries  with  depreci¬ 
ated  currency  have  balanced  their  budgets  by  temporarily  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  payments  in  gold  due  to  foreign  countries  either 
by  reducing  the  rato  of  interest  or  by  loans,  while  the  internal 
equilibrium  was  established  not  only  by  taxatiou  and  internal 
loans  but  generally  with  the  help  of  a  foreign  loan  as  well.  Ger¬ 
many  will  have  to  adopt  similar  methods  if  it  desires  to  attempt 
a  stabilization  of  the  mark.  The  principal  creditor  of  Germany, 
France,  require',  immediate  payment*  of  money.  Germany  can 
not  effect  the-e  if  a  further  fall  of  the  mark  is  to  be  prevented.  1 1 
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can  continue  the  payments  under  the  clearing  system  and  the 
other  payments  to  the  amount  of  perhaps  half  a  billion  gold 
marks,  anil  in  addition  thereto  it  can.  perhaps,  make  deliveries 
in  kind  to  the  amount  of  another  half-billion.  During  the  next 
few  years  Germany  will  hardly  be  able  to  pay  more  than  one 
billion  a  year,  unless  economic  conditions  change  substantially. 
I  n  order  again  to  be  able  to  make  substantial  deliveries  even  upon 
reparations  accounts  it  requires  a  longer  moratorium.  This 
moratorium  should  be  extended  over  live  to  seven  years.  During 
this  time  the  payments  to  France  to  the  extent  of  one  billion 
gold  marks  per  annum  must  1m>  provided  for  by  a  loan,  which 
should  amount  from  five  to  fifteen  billion  gold  marks.  Whether 
this  loan  should  Im>  granted  in  one  sum  or  in  instalments,  the 
future  has  to  show.  .  .  .  This  will  give  rise  to  the  hope  that  the 
mark  will  actually  depreciate  no  further,  in  consequence  of 


"An  American  economist,  Mr.  Moody.  eh'iHr 
emphasized  that  situation:  Germany’s  bankrupt 
is  an  accomplished  fact;  the  Germans  who  on 
government  (Minds  own  a  thing  of  no  value.  L* 
Germany  decided  upon  starting  on  a  new  !«**;< 
with  a  wcll-guarnntiNKl  monetary  system,  it  wooM 
take  her  only  a  short  time  to  reach  an  oeonomr 
situation  without  peer  in  K.urope.  Such  n  situu!i<4 
would  lx*  stn-ngthemsl  by  the  fact  that  the  (!<*• 
man  Government  has  continuously  enriched  tb« 
individual  while  ruining  the  treasury.  The  n<>] 
sequencn  are  that  the  taxable  asset*  of  (tenruaji 
have  not  ceasisl  to  increase  since  the  war;  not  onJjl 
have  the  taxi**  ln-en  paid  with  delay  or  not  at  *1 
but  sum*  used  for  the  improvement  of  industry  sod! 
agriculture  were  exempt  from  taxes.  Tho  ownm 
of  real  estate  pro|>crty  have  thus  been  ablo  to  buj 
off  at  ridiculously  low-  prices  the  mortgages  on  th<  : 
properties. 

"A*  has  l»een  remarked  by  the  Knglish  wriUf. 
Mr.  Kllis  Barker,  the  real  value  of  tho  chief  r~ 
sources  which  create  Germany's  wealth  is  greats 
than  before.  The  owners  of  mines,  manufactun*  , 
etc.,  have  increas'd  to  >  supreme  d«*gn«e  tho  vslu« 
of  their  properties.  Such  establishments  havo  I**:' 
increased  and  modernized  throughout  Germany 
surpluses  and  savings  havo  been  finvestod  in  tho  safest  and 
most  profitable  way,  owing  to  those  improvements. 

"The  same  Mr.  Barker  conclude*  that  the  German  populate 
has  not  Buffered  from  tho  monetary  crisis  which  seems  to  wcuri 
in  such  a  terrible  manner  on  tho  country.  Not  only  does  the 
mortality  rate  decrease  in  Germany  but  tho  excess  of  births 
deaths  is  constantly  increasing;  thi*  excess  has  passed  fror. 
282,120  in  1919  to  GG6.358  in  1920  and  086,055  in  1921.  Tb* 
population  ha*  been  increased  by  one  million'_immigrnnts.  whil' 
emigration  i*  very  low,  contrary  to  the  case  before  the  war. 

"A  Government  which  has  neither  an  exterior  nor  an  intend 
debt,  which  enjoy*  full  economic  prosperity,  which  has  neitbi? 
a  war  budget  nor  a  navy  budget,  can.  without  any  doubt,  rapi«Uy 
reconstitute  its  financial  situation.  The  theoretical  sum  to  b 
demanded  from  Oermany  according  to  the  award  of  tho  Kep*r»* 
tions_ Commission,  was  to  be  132  billion  marks.  It  does  no: 
seenTthat  it  will  be  actually  exacted;  but  if  it  wore,  ft  wonld 
not  load  Oermany,  having  no  other  debt,  with  a  hcavirf 
burden  than  that  carried  by  England,  whoso  debt  amount* 
to  7,500,000.000  pound*  sterling,  equivalent  to  135  billion 
marks. 

"The  French  Government  know*  perfectly  well  that  Gorman 
destructions,  deliberate  in  a  very  large  measure,  havo  been  « 
enormous  that  complete  compensation  for  the  losses  ineurre! 
may  prove  impossible:  to  that  extent,  tho  vanquished,  G  ennui 
may  triumph  and  rejoice,  haring  inflicted  wounds  which  si* 
will,  perhaps,  not  be  called  upon  to  heal. 

"Franco,  who  has  granted  suceessive  diminutions,  is  certainly 
not  at  all  bent,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  on  exacting 
more  than  Germany  can  actually  pay.  But  unable  to  tru‘> 
any  more  mere  promises,  she  will  demand  guaranties,  to  1* 
relinquished,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Germans  acted  in  1871. 
bv  degrees  and  in  proportion  to  the  payments  mode. 

"To  what  extent  the  Germans  can  pay  has  been  mad(>  »* 
doubtful  as  possible  by  themselves.  The  chief  profits  made  hv 


AS  GKR MANY  SEES  GERMANY  AM  FRANCE  SEEM  GERMANY 

— Montreal  Star. 


which  foreign  countries  will  be  able  to  base  their  calculations 
upon  a  stable  Germany." 

Ex-Minister  Bernhard  Dernburg,  who  lectured  extensively  in 
thi*  country  in  tho  early  day*  of  tho  war,  explain*  that  tho  lots 
of  the  German  export  trade  renders  payment  of  the  reparation* 
impossible.  Ho  writes: 

"Opponents  and  neutrals  surround  themselves  by  unheard-of 
trade  obstructions.  Thus  [anti-dumping  duties  in  England, 
stringent  ountoms  measures  in  other  countries,  import  prohibi¬ 
tions,  form  links  of  the  vicious  circle  drawn  around  theeconomio 
world.  The  consequence  is  decline  in  production  and  exports 
everywhere,  diminished  purchasing  power  everywhere  and  emi¬ 
gration  of  entire  industries  to  other  countries.” 

Tho  Gorman  official  journal  WirUchafl  und  Statiatik  informs 
us  that  before  tho  war  imports  excccdod  oxports  by  10  to  15 
l>or  cent.  Now  this  excess  has  risen  to  30  per  cent.  Export*  of 
pig-iron  in  1922  were  one-third  the  pre-war  figure.  Export*  of 
chemicals  showed  a  similar  drop,  whilo  exports  of  dyes  were  loss 
than  one-half.  Exports  of  fertilizer  slumped  to  a  negligible 
figure,  and  tho  samo  was  true  of  sugar,  formerly  a  large  article 
of  export.  "German  agriculture  on  account  of  its  decline  is 
uuablo  to  export  anything." 

That  this  situation  can  be  very  well  changed  and  that  Germany 
will  bo  able  to  pay,  "Parvus"  admits  in  a  very  comprehensive 
statement  about  "Tho  Reconstruction  of  the  German  State 
Finances."  He  surprizes  us  with  the  confession  that  "Germany 
is  safe  for  fifty  billion  gold  marks,"  let  alone  the  smaller  sum  at 
present  under  discussion. 

"The  reconstruction  of  German  industry  depends  upon 
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heir  industrialists  nn<l  traders  are  left  abroad  so  as  to  avoid 
a.xation.  In  an  article  published  by  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
vlr.  Cliarles  K.  Hook,  Vice-President  an<l  General  Manager  of 
he  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  of  Middletown.  Ohio, 
vrites:  ‘In  Italy  we  had  opportunity  to  secure  startling  facts, 
ind  by  reading  letters  from  German  manufacturers  to  Italian 
•onsumers  wo  discovered  that,  without  exception,  quotation  was 
nude  in  dollars,  and  it  was  provided  that  payment  was  to  be 
nade  by  deposit  of  dollars  in  a  bank  designated  by  the  German 
Manufacturers — a  bank  located  not  in  Germany,  but  where  the 
foods  were  sold.' 

"The  wealth  of  those  manufacturers  is  being  still  increased 
>.v  the  way  in  which  they  pay  their  workmen.  The  same  Mr. 
Hook  found  that  his  chief  German  competitor  paid  common 
alnir  the  equivalent  of  one  dollar  per  week  and  skilled  lal>or 
he  equivalent  of  two  dollars. 

•'Sources  of  revenue  seem  to  have  been  studiously  discarded, 
tnd  causes  of  expense  welcomed.  In  an  article  in  The  Xorth 
\  inrn'ean  Review  for  March  last,  Mr.  Usrrnre  Adler  writes: 
According  to  authoritative  reports,  Germany  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  more  money  recently  on  internal  improvements  than  any 
other  European  Power,  and  there  seems  to  l*e  conclusive  evidence 
that  this  policy  lias  In-on  adopted  deliberately  to  inflate  the 
already  inflated  currency  and  make  it  apparently  impossible  to 
pay  the  reparation  bill.  Munich  is  to  huve  one  of  the  lurgest 
railway  stations  in  the  world.  Kocnigsberg  is  building  a  costly 
new  ni u nici pal  opera  house.'  (Page  33U.)  In  the  same  article 
i*  quoted  a  report  by  Mr.  Thcwull,  commercial  attache  to  the 
British  Embassy  nt  Berlin,  who  says:  ‘There  has  been  specu¬ 
lation  and  enormous  investment  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy 
German  industrialists  and  business  men  in  foreign  holdings. 
The  same  class  consistently  avoids  paving  its  taxes.'  ( Page  340.) 

"Such  statements  by  Americans  of  standing  ami  other  non- 
French  experts  are  numerous.  The  most  recent  are  due  to 
Mr.  Gnret  Garrett  and  have  appeared  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
I'ott  or  April  21st  and  2Sth.  According  to  this  writer,  just  re¬ 
turned  to  the  l-nitcd  States,  German  poverty.  German  famine, 
German  incapacity  to  make  good  for  their  destructions  are  *o 
many  'hoaxes.' 

"This  judgment  is  confirmed  by  information  from  different 
and  quite  reliable  sources.  Kcnfi  I'inon.  a  French  economist, 
honorably  known,  calculates  that  by  the  end  of  1102  German 
manufacturer*  had  in  various  banks  in  England,  the  United 
States.  Holland,  etc.,  at  least  fiOO  million  pounds  sterling,  that 
is.  13  billion  gold  francs.  The  deposits  in  Switzerland  amount  to 
•’»  billion  gold  francs.  There  are  some  in  Denmark  of  unprec¬ 
edented  importance.  The  llamburg-Anierika  line  announce! 
the  other  day  a  dividend  of  30*  c,  which  docs  not  give  the  idea 
of  an  overtaxed  company. 

"If  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  so  much  concealment  and  lack  of 
good-will,  to  reach  absolute  certitude  as  to  the  amount  the 
Germans  could,  if  so  disposed,  devote  to  reparations,  a  eonipari- 
>on  can.  however.  Is-  instituted  with  another  country,  France, 
“hose  figures  an-  public  and  certain,  and  which  would  cant  light 
«'ii  the  problem. 

"In  the  French  budget  of  11*22.  the  receipts  amount  to  21 
billion.  001  million  francs.  This  is  exclusive  of  nil  Imrrowing. 

"In  the  same  budget,  expenditures  are  calculated  as  follows: 
Public  debt,  13  billion.  101  million;  military  expenditures, 

I  billion.  010  million;  civil  services  expenditures,  7  billion,  35 
million;  a  total  of  25  billion.  130  million. 

"The  expenditures  exceed  the  receipt*  by  aliout  115  million. 

"To  the  expenditure*  should  be  added  the  amount  of  re-cover- 
•ible  expenses  which  ought  to  lie  paid  by  Germany,  but  an-  not. 
They  amount  to  23  billion.  S4  million,  and  are  covered  by  the 
proceeds  of  loans. 

‘  If  France  had  no  devastated  regions  to  rehabilitate,  no  in¬ 
terest  to  pay  on  her  debt,  and  no  military  cxpetiws.  all  her  other 
expenditures,  including  the  cost  of  a  police  force,  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  S  billion  francs,  i.  e..  one-third  of  her  normal  income.  She 
would  then  have  a  surplus  of  10  billion  francs  a  year,  equivalent 
to  more  than  I  billion  gold  marks. 

"Germany,  through  the  depreciation  of  her  money,  has  no 
longer  any  public  debt,  she  has  no  military  expense*,  properly 
(“►called,  she  has  no  devastated  districts  to  reconstruct.  While 
the  productive  power  of  ten  of  the  French  Departments  is  very 
much  reduced,  and  in  some  parts  incxistcnt.  Germany’s  indus¬ 
trial  plants  and  productive  strength  arc  intact.  She  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  f»5  million,  while  France's  population  is  less  than  40. 

T  herefore,  if  Germany  was  ndnrnistend  as  France  is.  if 
the  German  paid  taxes  equal  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  French, 
“hr  could  dispose,  yearly,  for  payments  of  reparations,  of  a 
minimum  amount  of  6  billion  and  a  half  gold  marks  '* 
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RUSSIAN  PAPERS— RED,  BUT  NOT  READ 

TF.  HAVE  XO  PRESS."  say  the  Bolshevists  in  Itus- 
/  sia;  "all  we  have  is  an  elaborate  machinery  for  spoil¬ 
ing  paper."  and  the  correspondent  who  quotes  this 
confession  adds  that  most  of  the  Soviet  journals  are  "printed 
on  paper  which  even  the  Russian  worker's  modest,  taste  does 
not  allow  him  to  use  for  rolling  up  his  cigarets."  It  was  easy 
to  exterminate  the  non-Communist  press,  we  are  told.  Even 
tho  the  Pctrograd  Day  "changed  its  name  consecutively  to 
Midday.  Evening.  Midnight,  and  Xight,"  it  "finally  succumbed  " 
to  the  "unequal  game  of  hide  ami  seek."  All  private  publi- 


ASY  OKATOK  CAN  MIOI  T: 

l>o»n  wiili  mlUtarfemt  l’p  with  the  Krd  Ami>  J"  llui  editing  u 
newspaper  lake*  Iwalna.  and  Kuada  tuu  found  It  our. 
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ration*  were  finally  supprest.  But  it  has  l*ccn  impossible, 
far.  to  replace  them  with  interesting,  readable,  and  influential 
Soviet  papers.  In  the  .Vctc  State  email  (London)  the  corre¬ 
spondent  observes. 

" large  sum*  of  money  v.ere  aligned  for  iltc  upkeep  «»f  these 
paper*.  but  the  diflleiiltie*  liecumc  manifest  from  the  outset. 
The  intelligentsia,  with  few  except  ion*.  slnblMiruly  refused  to 
lend  il**  !f  to  the  work  of  writing  for  the  new  papers,  and  so  the 
press  was  not  only  reduced  to  n  mere  imuithpier-e  of  a  small 
despotic  group,  but  came  to  l*e  produced  by  men  w  ho  had  neither 
the  aptitude  nor  the  Here*- ary  training  for  their  task.  Had 
brightness  and  talent  not  forsaken  'lie  new  pres*,  the  nut  ding 
public,  failing  anything  else,  might  still  have  found  some  in¬ 
terest  in  it. 

"It  should  Ih>  liornc  in  mind  that  the  Russian  people  have 
never  known  an  entirely  free  pres*.  The  history  of  the  Russian 
pre  **  i*.  after  all.  to  a  great  extent,  the  history  of  its  censorship. 
But  the  dulnes*  and  crudeness  of  the  Soviet  press  were  so 
palpable  that  the  people  lurm-d  away  from  it  in  disgust.  If  the 
papers  of  Pctrograd  and  Moscow  are  of  a  higher  standard,  it  is 
because  they  are  in  the  hamls  of  Bolsheviks,  who  in  exile  abroad 
or  iu  secret  in  I{u**ia  had  traiui  d  their  pen  to  some  degree  of 
proficiency.  But  such  men  are  rare,  and  the  provincial  press  is 
left  to  men  of  low  intelligence  and  inferior  education.  Tho 
Moscow  Rrardn  itself  gave  a  not  untrue  description  of  its 
contemporaries:  ‘The  provincial  papers.'  it  said,  are  ns  like  as 
two  drop*  «»f  water.  Their  very  appearance,  uniform  and  gray, 
inspire*  one  with  a  sense  of  dulness.  On  opening  such  a  paper 
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one  finds  in  it  ’high  politics,'  a  few  foreign  wireless 

messages  and  a  couple  of  article*.  The  articles  are  reg¬ 
ularly  written  by  the  same  one  or  two  writers,  and  the  same 
stereotyped  phrases  nod  the  same  ideas  arc  repeated  ad 
nauseam.” 

“  Beneath  criticism"  is  the  phra.<*e  applied  to  "an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  provincial  papers"  by  n  circular  in  which  the 
Russian  Communist  party  urges  that  "energetic  measures  be 
taken  to  raise  the  status  of  the  press.”  Russia's  New  Economic 
Policy,  the  cotnpromiso  between  Communism  and  Capitalism, 
has  not  had  that  effect,  for — 

"Like  many  other  State  industries,  on  the  advent  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy,  the  press  had  to  Im-  thrown  on  its  own  re¬ 
source's.  Its  fate  was  in  the  hands  of  the  reading  public,  and 
the  consequences  did  not  take  long  to  tell,  for  it  still  remained 
wlmt  it  had  always  been — n  colorless  instrument  of  distasteful 
propaganda.  It  was  not,  however,  totally  forsaken  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  In  many  districts  compulsory  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  forced  from  small  traders  and  Communist  party 
members;  but  evasions  were  wholesale,  and  the  futility  of  the 
order  soon  became  apparent.  A  measure  which  allowed 
the  insertion  of  advertisement*,  altho  slightly  more  effica¬ 
cious  for  a  time,  proved  after  u  while  equally  useless.  The 
losses  of  tho  papers  began  to  increase  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
This  decline  w’as  rapid  and  general;  papers  clos*-d  down  one 
after  another,  not  merely  in  outlying  districts  but  in  the  large 
renters. 

"At  a  meeting  last  autumn  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  I  Yeas 
Workers,  u  report  was  read  showing  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
press.  On  January  I,  1022,  it  was  stated,  there  hail  been  803 
newspapers;  in  a  space  of  seven  months  this  numlter  had  l*oen 
reduced  to  290.  The  daily  number  of  paper*  printed  had  l»ecn 
2,001,000  in  January;  in  August  it  wa*  903,000. 

"A  slight  revival  was  brought  about  in  the  winter  month*  by 
the  allocation  of  further  *uhsidie*.  The  total  circulation  of  the 
Soviet  pre**  wa*  raised  to  1.300.000.  *  What  this  rxpmws  can 
bo  best  judged  by  the  fact  that  tho  circulation  of  one  paper  in 
prerevolutionary  day*,  the  Moscow  ftuskoije  Siam.  exrivded 
1,200,000.  New  endeavor*  were  made  to  interval  the  pro¬ 
vincial  anti  industrial  workers  and  the  Communist*.  Factory 
hands,  for  instance,  were  asked  to  send  character  sketches  of 
their  directors,  the  best  sketch  to  receive  a  money  prize.  The 
same  principle  was  applied  in  the  \illagc*  where  Communist* 
were  to  write  of  the  doings  of  the  peasants.  But  this  practice 
had  to  he  abandoned;  for  the  murders  of  these  factory  and  \  ill  age 
eorres|Miudent*  Itcramo  ft  regular  occurrence,  and  the  outrages 
extended  to  other  Soviet  journalists,  two  of  the  Prmrda ’• 
prominent  correspondent*  losing  their  lives." 

Many  bombastic  speeches  enlivened  ln*t  February's  congress 
of  Soviet  journalists  in  the  Moscow  Kremlin,  yet.  a*  the  .Veir 
States  man’s  corrcs|>ondcnt  affirms,  "the  deepest  pessimism  pre¬ 
vailed."  The  congress  "clearly  realized  that,  whatever  resolu¬ 
tion*  were  passed,  they  could  not  gain  the  ear  of  the  Russian 
pcoplo.”  Meanwhile  — 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  parallel  with  the  decline  of 
the  Government  press,  tentative  'efforts  were  made  to  produce 
non-Communist  papers,  taking  advantage  of  the  New  Economic 
Policy:  and  despite  the  always  increasing  cost  of  production, 
this  enterprise  has  begun  to  show  sign*  of  fruitful  development. 
In  the  Government  of  Sarntoff,  of  the  total  number  of  twenty 
Soviet  newspapers  only  two  or  three  had  survived  the  autumn 
months,  but  the  Voljaaine  at  Khvalinsk.  the  Lntrh  at  Vobk.  and 
several  other*  published  on  a  cooperative  hast*,  began  to  assert 
themselves.  These  pu|M>r*  devote  their  page*  almost  exclusively 
to  local  matters  of  economic  or  social  import  and  are  eagerly 
read  by  the  people. 

"  Difficulties  are  constantly  being  put  in  the  way  of  such 
papers,  yet  those  which  avoid  a  conflict  by  refraining  from  deal¬ 
ing  with  political  subjects  are  surviving.  The  extremists  are 
urging  the  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  New  Economic 
Policy  and  to  sweep  away  the  new  independent  press,  which 
they  maintain  is  a  dangerous  weapon  secretly  directed  against 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Communist  party.  The  Government, 
reluctant  to  throw  over  the  New  Economic  Policy,  ha*  not 
satisfied  thp  extremists’  demands  with  regard  to  the  press.  I'n- 
j.ble  to  instil  a  new  lease  of  life  into  its  dying  press  it  has  so  far 
contented  itself  with  indicting  pin-pricks  on  the  distasteful,  if 
unaggressive.  rival." 


SPAIN  DISCARDING  BULL-FIGHTS 

HE  Bl'I.L-FIGHT  is  fast  losing  its  popularity  in  Spain, 
observe  the  Spanish  magazine.*,  and  thus  «c  find  ful¬ 
filled  the  prediction  of  a  Spanish  writer  whose  remarks 
on  bull-fighting  were  reproduced  in  these  juigos  several  years 
ago.  The  sport  was  declining  then.  It  has  since  declined  more 
rapidly.  A*  the  Madrid  bianco  y  Xcjro  tells  us — 

"In  101.J  there  were  6R5  first-class  bull-tights  during  tho 
season;  three  years  later,  the  numlier  had  fallen  to  421;  last 
year  it  was  only  257,  and  tho  time  i*  fust  upproaching  when 
bull-fighting  will  Ik*  only  a  memory.” 

To  account  for  tliis,  bianco  y  Xegro  recalls  the  moralizing 
campaign  waged  by  Spanish  writer*,  nud  add*  that  tho  high 
cost  of  living  has  hcl|K*i  tho  campaign.  "Since  the  matadors 
came  to  demand  exorbitant  salaries,  their  jMipularity  ha*  dwin¬ 
dled."  Then,  too,  commercialism  has  killed  romance. 

"A  few  decades  ago.  a  torero  was  almost  a  national  hero; 
admiring  crowds  followed  him  and  the  glory  attached  to  hi* 
name  was  more  important  than  money.  Nowadays,  the  bull¬ 
fight  i*  a  business  proposition,  and  retired  bull-fighter*  have 
mode  short-lived  reappearance*  fur  the  sake  of  a  little  money, 
banking  on  the  fame  acquired  during  their  youth,  but  tho 
public  ho*  become  aware  of  this  practise  and  tho  number  of 
rorrida*  is  constantly  decreasing." 

Moreover.  Alfonso  has  an  English  queen  and  shows  a  great 
liking  for  English  ways.  "Yachting,  polo  and  horso-racing 
have  lawn  hi*  chief  delights,  and  this  ha*  had  u  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  decline  of  bull-fighting,  a*  the  aristocracy  always 
follows  the  fashion*  decn**d  by  tho  sovereign."  Tho  King's 
|Nipularily  doc*  not  seem  to  ha\e  suffered  from  the  change, 
inasmuch  r*  he  endeavored  to  transform  tho  fiishionablo 
resort  of  San  Sebastian  into  a  world-known  place  by  fostering 
horscracing  and  instituting  a  purse  of  one  million  pesetas, 
the  highest  prize  race  in  the  world,  to  1h>  disputed  yearly 
in  August. 

Shorn  of  its  heroic  a*|»cctft,  bull-fighting  is  being  exported, 
according  to  the  A'lireo  M  undo  of  Madrid,  and  a  New  York 
paper  inform*  u*  that  in  Vienna  a  large  arena  is  under  con¬ 
struction.  while  "in  Rome  a  few  weeks  ago  a  crowd  of  several 
thousand  persons  clamored  for  the  death  of  tho  bull*  in 
a  fight  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  bulls  'almost  hud  n 
good  time.*  the  Humane  Society  having  taken  a  hand  in  the 
affair."  As  regards  the  situation  in  Spain,  tho  Nueeo  Muudo 
observes: 

"From  a  drama,  hull-fight  is  falling  to  vaudeville.  Hut  n* 
the  Spanish  |>eople  can  not  stand  it  and  prefer  to  do  without 
it  rather  than  to  their  fallen  idol*  made  ridiculous,  bull¬ 
fight  parodies  are  being  staged  everywhere,  in  Italy,  France, 
Cuba.  South  America,  and  even  in  the  United  State*.  Panto¬ 
mime  imitators  of  Charlie  Chaplin  have  suppluniixl  real  toreros, 
the  bulls  have  their  horn*  carefully  covered  so  as  to  do  no  harm, 
and  not  a  drop  of  blood  >*  allowed  to  wound  the  spectators’ 
sensibilities." 

A  new  fad  *vm»  to  be'  gaining  ground — baseball  From 
ancient  times.  Spaniard*  have  been  enthusiastic  player*  of 
jayaloi.  a  ball  game  played  between  two  teams,  requiring  great 
strength  and  dexterity,  but  the  game  requires  elaborate  ar¬ 
rangement*.  such  as  two  gnat  wall*,  against  which  one  of  tho 
teams  throw*  the  ball  that  the  other  must  catch;  baseball 
appeals  to  the  |H>pular  sentiment  Itecause  anybody  can  play  it 
with  little  exjiense.  and  the  Xuero  M undo  remarks: 

"\Vc  can  not  foresee  the  influence  that  baseball  will  have  on 
S|>ani.«h  character  We  even  doubt  that  it  will  survive  very 
king,  but  it  can  In*  noted  as  one  of  the  many  consequences  of 
American  port ieipat ion  in  the  World  War.  While  opposed  in 
principle  to  the  sanguinary  *|xirt  of  bull-fighting,  we  mourn 
the  passing  of  a  popular  manifestation  of  Spain's  lighting  spirit, 
thinking  of  the  times  when  instead  of  mastering  wild  leasts 
the  Conqui'tadorvs  mastered  a  New  World." 


i  by  Goo 
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WHAT  ANGORA  IS  DOING  TO  BRITAIN 

Revolutionary  nationalism  challenges 

the  ascendency  of  the  British  Empire  throughout  the 
•  East,  we  read,  and  very  striking  is  the  change  five  years 
have  brought.  In  1918  "it  seemed  as  tho  practically  the 
entire  Middle-Eastern  world  would  be  absorbed  in  the  British 
system."  Britain's  quiet  rival,  Russia,  had  "disappeared  from 
the  scene.”  There  were  British  troops  in  the  "Russian  Zone" 
<*f  Persia.  Also  in  Trana-Caspia.  Also  in  Trans-Caucasia. 
British  power  had  supplanted  Turkish  power  in  Iraq.  Palestine, 
and  Arabia,  and  even  in  Constantinople  and  Anatolia  it  seemed 
that  the  Turks  "would  reconcile  themselves  to  a  British  ascen¬ 
dency."  What  has  changed  all  this?  Dr.  Arnold  J.  Toynbee 
thinks  Angora  has.  "Angora  is  much  more  than  the  capital  of 
the  new  Turkish  national  state,”  he  tells  us  in  the  Contemporary 
ft'ricw;  "it  is  a  focus  from  which  revolutionary  nationalism 
has  been  spreading."  So  this  is  what  has  come  of  Britain's 
failure  to  control  Turkey.  Says  I)r.  Toynbee; 

"Had  we  succeeded  in  establishing  a  moral  hold  over  the  la*t 
independent  Moslem  State,  our  ascendency  would  hardly  have 
b.en  disputed  elsewhere;  and  the  whole  Islamic  world,  from 
Bengal  to  Constantinople,  and  from  the  African  lakes  to  the 
Caucasus,  might  have  l>ecn  drawn  into  the  wake  of  the  British 
Empire,  except  for  a  few  French  and  Italian  dependencies 
scattered  hen-  nnd  there  as  enclaves.  Looking  Iwck  on  this 
position  to-day,  the  Turks,  Egyptians,  Afghans,  nnd  Indians 
whom  an  English  visitor  meets  at  Angora  have  a  way  of  smiling 
and  professing  ironical  gratitude  to  Mr.  IJovd  George.  'It  »»* 
your  late  Prime  Minister,'  they  explain,  'who  saved  Turkey 
from  herself.  Had  he  given  her  one  touch  of  kindness,  one 
friendly  stroke  or  gentle  word,  she  would  have  licked  his  hand 
and  we  might  all  have  lost  our  independence  forever.  Fortu¬ 
nately.  he  preferred  to  kick  her  till  she  showed  her  teeth  and 
summoned  up  her  last  energies  to  fight  for  her  existence;  and.  a« 
it  turned  out.  we  have  gained  far  more  by  defiance  than  we  could 
ever  have  gained  by  conciliation.’" 


DANCER 

The  boy  «i«smI  on  l  he  hiirnlnx  ilork 
Whence  all  the  League  hxl  nisi!” 

—  Harry  in  thn  Montreal  Slur. 


AX  AWKWARD  CUSTOMER  TO  CONFER  WITH 

The  Terrible  Turk  Is  a  mild  enough  individual  at  Lausanne,  but 
'"hind  him  l».  a*  one  correspondent  describes  It.  "a  somewhat 
turbulent  and  victory-drunk  Soviet  at  A  agora." 

— OLasgow  /hi llrtin. 


Conciliation  is  now  impossible,  thinks  I)r.  Toynlss-.  "The 
psychological  moment  lias  pmwd,"  and  "it  is  no  longer  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  Oriental  |>cnp|c*  will  consent  to  work  out  their 
di'stinies  within  the  framework  of  the  British  Empire."  For — 

"They  have  been  alienated  by  unhnppy  experiences — the 
Turks  by  the  deportations  to  Malta  nnd  by  the  interallied 
regime  in  Constantinople,  the  Egyptians  nnd  Indians  by  events 
which  are  too  painfully  familiar  to  require  mention — and  they 
arc  convinced  that  our  system  stands,  as  far  as  tho  East  is  con¬ 
cerned.  for  a  Western  ascendency.  l*oth  in  political  nnd  in  per¬ 
sonal  relationships.  Therefore  they  will  have  none  of  it.  for 
equality  of  status  with  the  West  lies  at  the  hack  of  nil  their 
demands,  and  is  tho  ultimate  stimulus  of  their  action  in  every 
sphere.  They  are  willing  to  trade  with  us.  ns  they  have  always 
done,  and  they  intend  to  master  our  economic  methods,  hut  not 
at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  equality  and  |M>liticnl  independence; 
and  wo  shall  not  change  their  sentiments  by  substituting  the 
word  'Commonwealth'  for  'Empire'  or  by  giving  them  pro¬ 
gressive  instalments  of  representative  institutions." 

Their  ideal.  Dr.  Toynbee  believes,  will  not  lie  "the  well-tried 
British  Commonwealth."  hut  "the  newfangled  Government  of 
the  Great  National  Assembly"  at  Angora,  and  he  remarks. 
“One  comes  away  from  Angora  wondering  whether  the  two  con¬ 
trasted  systems  can  long  coexist  in  the  Oriental  world." 
Accordingly — 

"The  success  of  Angora  is.  in  fact,  a  portent  which  ought  to 
make  the  British  nation  take  st<*ek  of  its  relation  to  its  Oriental 
dependencies.  We  originally  went  to  the  East  for  trade:  in 
pursuit  of  trade  we  acquired  an  empire;  are  we  now  prepared  to 
preserve  our  trade  by  liquidating  our  empire,  supposing  that  we 
have  to  choose  between  them,  or  has  our  political  ascendency 
become  our  paramount  concern?  And  if  it  has.  do  we  intend  to 
maintain  it  by  force  over  peoples  whose  soul  revolts  against  it? 
The  chief  danger  of  our  position  is  that  we  do  not  yet  know  our 
own  minds,  while  men's  minds  in  the  East  are  traveling  so  fast 
that  we  have  little  time  left  for  making  our  decisions." 


TRAINING  THE  EAR  TO  BE  SHARPER 


A  I- 1-  OK  I  S  ARK  FAMILIAR  with  tho  stories  told  of  the 

LA  .-wiit.-  hearing  poises  t  by  nvam  by  woodsmen  and  by 
jL  Jm.  many  animals,  all  of  whom  are  able  to  detect  sounds  in 
nature  which  would  entirely  eseapo  the  duller  ears  of  ordinary 
Citizens.  In  primitive  life  this  ability  is  often  a  matter  of  lifo 
ami  death  to  men  as  well  as  to  auimals,  since  the  rustle  of  a 
fallen  leaf  may  betray  the  step  of  an  enemy  or  the  movement 
of  a  reptile.  Rut  it  has  remained  for  a  German  schoolmaster 
to  prove  that  this  keenness  of  hearing  may  Ik-  acquired  by  chil¬ 
dren  and  may  In-  the  means  of  unfolding  new  pleasures  to  them 
in  their  rambles  through  forest  and  countryside.  The  teacher 
in  question.  Herr  Cornel  Schmitt.  Rives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  experiments  along  this  line  in  a  late  numls  r  of  A'o*moa 
(Stuttgart).  He  1x*gan  the  work  by  asking  the  children  to  note 
down  on  the  tablets  of  paper,  which  they  cnrri.-d  with  them  on 
their  nature-*! udy  walks,  the  sounds  made  by  various  birds, 
expressing  these  as  closely  as  possible  in  terms  of  the  alphaltet. 
He  then  asked  them  to  try  to  discover  a  possible  approximation 
l>et w ecu  the  sound  uttered  by  the  bird  and  its  (Mipulitr  name. 
This  was  easy  in  some  coses  and  more  difficult  in  others,  but 
naturally  formed  an  amusing  game  for  the  children.  Among  the 
more  obvious  instances  nr.-  those  of  the  cuckoo  (Kitfkuek)  the 
owl  ( Uhn ),  and  tie-  turtle-dove  (Turlrllnul-  ).  the  sound  uttered 
by  the  latter  being  "Turr.  turr."  Sometime*  the  sound  is  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  zoological  name  instead  of  the  |>opiilnr  one. 
ns  in  the  cose  of  the  rail  bird  (rrrx  em).  From  this  simple  1k- 
gimiing,  Mr.  .Schmitt  tells  us.  an  extensive  system  of  exercises 
was  evolved: 

"These  observations  led  us  to  examine  under  the  inicroscopo 
those  sound  imitations  einlM>died  in  our  mother  tongue.  ...  I 
remember,  for  example,  a  trip  taken  just  at  tho  time  tho  spring 
snows  were  melting,  when  wo  wandered  along  tho  banks  of  a 
little  brook  running  through  the  valley,  all  ears  for  its  sounds. 

"It  was  a  novel  experience.  Here,  the  water  ‘gurgled’  as  it 
reached  a  whirl|K>ol  and  was  drawn  into  its  depths.  There,  it 
found  a  stone  in  its  path  ovor  which  it  sprang  ’  hissing’  and  ’spat¬ 
tering’  (tischend  und  aprilttnd),  yonder  it  ran  rushing  (rauacheud) 
through  a  small  chnunol  and  then  murmured  ( Murmtln )  over  a 
broader  "bod. 

"Always  wo  found  a  striking  similarity  between  tho  sound 
and  tho  word  -sound  painting!  We  began  to  have  ...  a 
gradually  increasing  rospoct  for  tho  powers  of  tho  human  oar." 

As  will  bo  seen,  tho  Oorman  words  given  here  as  having  an 
onomatopoeic  origin  are  closely  paralleled  in  English,  which  is 
by  no  means  surprizing  since  so  many  primitive  words  in  both 
languages  derive  from  tho  same  Teutonic  root.  Many  other 
instances  could  bo  given  of  words  not  only  in  German  and  in 
English,  but  in  other  languages,  which  represent  the  human 
attempt  to  imitate  a  sound  heard  in  nature.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
well-known  fact;  tho  novelty  and  value  of  Mr.  Schmitt’s  work 
lies  in  his  making  use  of  these  every-day  sounds  to  train  the  ears 
of  children  to  greater  sensitiveness  and  precision  of  perception. 

The  schoolmaster  next  asked  his  class  to  make  an  effort  to 
imitate  the  sounds  heard,  and  the  pupils  gained  from  these  exer¬ 
cises  a  still  better  idea  of  the  exceedingly  great  delicacy  of  per¬ 
ception  of  which  the  human  ear  is  capable.  They  desired  to 
have  an  examination  given  them  which  would  show  just  how 
sharply  attuned  their  cars  were  to  very  faint  sounds.  Mr. 
Schmitt,  therefore,  devised  a  dozen  ways  of  testing  this.  He 
stood  behind  the  group,  who  wen*  put  on  their  honor  not  to 

turn  their  heads  so  as  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  and  thov  then 
‘JH 


wrote  down  upon  a  piece  of  pajwr  a  statement  of  the  supposed 
art  which  caused  the  noise  in  question.  Those  acts  wen*  as 
follows: 

1.  A  Gve-pfennig  pieco  rolls  from  the  table  on  to  tho  tloor. 

2.  A  metal  load-pencil  cap  rolls  across  the  bench. 

3.  An  oval  rubber  eraser  strikes  first  on  its  edge  and  then  on 
its  flat  surface. 

4.  A  pockot-knifo  falls  and  remains  standing  with  blade  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  floor. 

The  cork  is  taken  with  a  twisting  motion  from  a  modieino 

bottle. 

fi.  A  moist  finger  isruhl»ed  hack  and  forth  across  the  window- 
l*ane. 

7.  A  glass  is  filled  with  water. 

8.  A  few  drops  of  water  fall  to  the  floor. 

9.  An  empty  match-box  is  slowly  opened  and  shut. 

10.  A  package  of  tobacco  made  of  rustling  paper  is  opened 
and  shut. 

11.  A  round  pill-box  holding  a  few  peas  is  shaken;  both  o|H*n 
and  closed. 

12.  A  metal  match -box  cover  falls  to  tho  floor. 

The  results  wore  truly  surprizing: 

"Only  a  few  mistakes  were  made.  One  guess  with  re«|x«*t  to 
the  twelfth  experiment  was  as  follows:  ‘A  hollow  four-cornered 
iiw-tal  object .  whose  parts  are  not  tightly  joined.’ 

"A»  a  matter  of  fact  this  cover  curried  a  card  loosely  inserted 
in  the  frame.  As  a  general  rule,  not  only  the  object  itself  was 
recognized,  but  the  substance  of  which  it  was  made  ns  well  ax 
its  form  and  its  no*,  and.  likewise,  the  nature  of  the  material 
u|x>n  which  it  fell  or  over  which  it  moved.  A  final  test  wax 
brilliantly  mot.  A  pupil  plored  himself  in  the  corner  nnd  one  of 
his  follow  pupils,  nt  a  sign  frotn  the  toucher,  whispered  tho 
word  ‘once.’  There  was  not  a  single  failure  to  answer  correctly, 
no  matter  how  unmusical  tho  pupil  undergoing  the  test!" 

Still  other  tests  were  devised  by  Herr  Schmitt  for  outdoor 
exercise.  Some  of  these  were:  Con  one  tell  tho  size  of  a  tree- 
trunk  being  sawed  in  two  by  an  invisible  sawyer  in  tho  woods? 
Whether  the  man  is  holding  his  ax-hlodc  at  right  angles  or 
obliquely?  Whether  the  woodcutter  is  severing  a  thick  block  or 
a  board?  What  a  passing  wagon  is  loaded  with?  What  sort  of 
draft-animals  am  hitched  to  it,  and  how  many?  How  the 
road  is  made?  etc.  The  pupils  were  also  required  to  liurken  to 
the  drops  of  water  falling  on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  to 
tho  individual  notes  yielded  by  wine-glasses,  to  the  height  of 
the  tone  uttered  by  factory-sirens,  auto-horns,  locomotive- 
whistles.  etc.  These*  exercises  were  followed  by  a  practical  study 
of  overtones ,  using  piano-strings  and  organ-pipes,  and  this  idea 
once  grasped  the  pupils  readily  understood  why  they  hod  found 
difficulty  in  determining  tho  exact  pitch  of  the  sound  uttered  by 
a  near-bv  church-bell.  Other  experiments  with  birds  and  insects 
offered  entertaining  pr«x»f  to  the  class  that  in  spite  of  the  delicacy 
which  the  human  car  can  attain,  there  are  certain  sounds  to 
which  it  is  quite  deaf,  tho  these  can  Ik*  heard  plainly  by  crea¬ 
ture*  with  a  mom  sensitive  auditory  apparatus.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  creatures  with  such  sensitive  ears  am  apparently 
tone-deaf  to  different  sorts  of  sound;  thus  a  tree-frog  responded 
not  only  to  one  of  his  green  companions  but  to  an  imitation  sound 
meant  to  deceive  him.  whereas  lie  paid  noattention  toa  pistol  shot. 

Along  a  somewhat  similar  line  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  being 
aroused  among  men  of  science  and  especially  among  physicists 
hv  the  recent  experiments  as  to  the  propagation  of  sound  re¬ 
cently  made  in  Holland.  We  mail  in  the  Bil>liothi</uc  UniixrsrUe 
(Lausinne): 
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"On  N'ovcmliar  4,  1922.  a  large  quantity  of  war  munitions 
was  exploded  at  Oldebroek.  Previous  to  touching  them  off  in¬ 
formation  was  sent  to  various  places  with  regard  to  the  projected 
experiment,  so  that  listeners  *  t  the  various  points  were  prepared 
to  note  the  exact  moment  when  the  sound  produced  reached 
their  ears.  The  sound  was  audible  at  different  distances  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  at  350  miles  toward  the  south,  400  miles 
toward  the  northwest  and  at  500  miles  toward  the  east  south¬ 
east.  On  the  other  hand  within 

the  zone  situated  at  an  average  •— - 

distance  of  90  miles,  in  that 

I-'-  "f  '•  P  * 

•<0  miles  ami  120  mile*,  the 
noise  of  the  explosion  was 
hoard  only  once,  which  con-  BmjT 

the  observations  umdo  ^ m 

.  *.  l.»  Jaiunor  -mu 

.  1  \t  .1.  V  •  '  .  •  !  !  •• 

A  /••l.e  >4  ul.  fw«-  • 

"In  England  140  reports 
were  sent  in  by  listeners,  but 
nearly  a  thinl  of  these  reported 

»•  .  I.*.l  hra/-l  nollnnif  [_  MJJ 

Nngulariy  euoiigli  I  hccxploMon 
was  not  heard  in  the  Midland 

of  England.  but  was  I 

these 

null  A  general  fact  observed 
•  a.  that  in  m«»«t  w<  the 
—•ml  «a»e.  tioik  mure  liiue 
t li.au  w»*  eX|M<cled  to  lrnver*e 
the  distance  concerned,  the 
exportation.  of  course,  lieiug 
u|»>n  the^iormal  rate  >4 
|.r.ipag:i'iun  ihrmigh  the  lower 
. . sphere.  M.  Min  K\«-r- 

I  -1VI.  the  !>•»*.  »l  -  Mill.. I  II. 

charge  of  tlin  cxi-  rimcnt.  be¬ 
lieve*  from  ik  careful  study  of 
rejMirt* 

tile  exi— 

. . .  the  sit, -ill  /one.  I  liul 

•I...  upper  a i  tn.i-plti  r . o|*er- 

in  i  In-  matter  ■  *f  iir'ipagu- 

lion.” 


V  GIRL  ENGINEER  IN  KANSAS  CITY 


A  YOUNG  WOMAN  who  ha*  not  only  graduated  from 
an  engineering  school,  but  holds  down  an  engineer's 
job.  is  descriUsl  in  Aera  (New  York).  The  impos¬ 
sible  lias  again  been  brought  to  light,  says  this  publication — an 
es-enlially  feminine  woman  with  the  added  ability  of  thinking 

in  terms  of  the  huge  machinery 

I  necessary  to  generate  power  for 
the  Kansas  City  Railways 
It  continues: 


( 'oinpanv 


"Miss  Clare  Nicolot,  who 
has  been  employed  at  the 
Missouri  River  Power  Plant 
since  Iasi  August,  is  certainly 
u  featherweight,  tipping  tho 
wale*  ut  al h»u t  ninety-live 
IMiunds.  Her  four  and  a  half 
years  of  mechanical  training  in 
Illinois  University  seem  to 
have  developed  the  mechanical 
side  and  to  have  left  the  native 
feminine  qualities  undisturbed 
in  their  development. 

"When  questioned  ns  to  her 
rea-ou  for  choosing  u  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  course,  she 
-aid  ►(  o  had  always  wanted  it. 
and  after  taking  one  year  of 
libi  r.il  art-  and  science*,  site 
-ecu red  >|H*eial  |»crinis*ion  to 
cliaugc  to  the  inechiinienl  do- 
jiarl incut.  She  did  all  of  the 
work  that  was  required  ill  the 
eour*e.  refusing  the  proffered 
a-si-t:nice  of  her  classmate*. 

"Ill  the  class  with  Miss 
Nicole t  was  one  other  young 
lady,  w  ho.  after  u  year,  was  un¬ 
able  to  go  on  with  the  work. 
Mis*  Nicolet  i*.  wo  believe,  the 
lir*t  woman  thus  far  went  to 
take  n  mechanical  course  in 
our  universities. 

"Alt ho  Urliana  is  her  home 
town  and  the  university  atmos¬ 
phere  a  part  of  her  very  being, 
it  was  not  an  altogether  easy 
thing  to  surmount  the  difll- 
eulties  of  obtaining  a  college 
education.  In  addition  to  the 
strenuous  course,  she  did  other 
work  to  help  defray  expensm. 
One  summer  she  worked  ns 
draftsman;  during  school  she 
was  in  charge  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  library,  and  part  of 
the  lime  worked  in  the  m«- 
ehanical  library. 

"Miss  Nicolet  is  l»erfoelly 


LOCATING  TELEPHONE 
TROUBLE  BY  RADIO— Radio 
communication  is  destined  to 
play  a  vitally  important  part  in 
maintenance  of  continuity  of 
service  on  high-tension  power 
transmission  lines  in  the  future, 
iu  the  opinion  of  operating 
official*  of  the  Northern  States 
Power  Company.  It  seems 
that  this  new  method  of  com¬ 
munication  has  Ims'ii  used  most 
successfully  by  this  power  com- 
p»ny  in  quickly  locutiug 
"trouble"  on  its  lines,  and. 
according  to  all  reports,  it  lias 
proved  greatly  su|M-rior  to  the 
sire  telephone  method  which  had  always  Im-cu  u 
The  story,  as  gathered  from  oRicials  of  the  com 
told  by  The  Kleetrieal  World  (New  York)  a*  follow 


Showing  Mia*  Ct.  i.  la-rfa-tl?  al  home  nnwnx  Us*  lu« 

turMiM  vof  Its-  k  iKii  C’lty  Hallway  Compoay's  |aiwr»  H’nt 


"When  the  two  St.  Croix  transmission  lines  tript  out  at 
l-w  P.M.  on  January  .*«>.  both  telephone  line*  to  St.  Croix  we-e 
put  out  of  commission.  F.  J.  Gcrlich.  superintendent  of  t'.e 
— rvicc  department,  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  radio  set.  and 
upon  tuning  in  immediately  heard  the  wireless  operator  at  Si. 
1  ruix  calling  Minneapolis.  By  means  of  radiotelephone  com¬ 
munication  the  trouble  on  the  transmission  lines  wa*  qiicklv 
cleared  up.  and  both  lines  were  Ivack  in  service  bv  2:05  P.M. 
within  ten  minutes).  Wire  telephone  communication  was  not 
reestablished  until  half  an  hour  later.” 


so 
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STEAM  AT  TERRIFIC  PRESSURE 

X  TIIK  NEVER-ENDING  PURSUIT  of  fuel  economy, 
•►oiler  pressures  in  steam-power  plants  are  being  increased 
by  leaps  anil  bounds.  While  .wO  pounds  per  square  inch 
is  the  highest  steam-pressure  in  strictly  commercial  use  in  the 
1‘iiited  States,  two  large  boilers  for  1.200  pounds'  pressure  are 
now  being  erected  at  Chicago  and  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts. 
Sweden  is  trying  out  a  1 .300-pound  boiler.  and  now  an  article  in 
1‘oircr  (Xew  York)  gives  the  details  of  a  new  British  plant  of 
1  .300  horsepower  in  which  steam  will  hi'  gr-nerateil  at  the  hitherto 
unheard  of  pressure  of  .'{,200  pounds  per  square  inch!  The 
experiment  with  steam  generation  at  this  extremely  high  pressure 
is  not  made  entirely  on  considerations  of  efficiency.  In  fact,  the 
pressure  will  be  reduced  by  throttling  to  1,."«00  pounds  before 
the  steam  is  delivered  to  the  high-pressure  turbine.  The  expla¬ 
nation  given  is  that,  while  the  turbine  will  exhibit  its  best 
economy  nl  1,300  pounds,  it  is  actually  easier  and  safer  to  gen¬ 
erate  the  steam  initially  at  more  than  double  that  pressure, 
because  at  .'1.200  pounds'  pressure  water  has  a  "critical  point," 
ami  will  slip  quietly  into  steam  without  bubbling  or  boiling.  In 
further  elucidation  of  this  point,  the  writer  states; 

“The  chief  dilTlculty  at  these  pressures  |NQ0  pounds  and  up| 
has  been  in  the  generation  of  the  steam  rather  tbau  in  its  use 
in  steam  turbines.  Spis-ial  precautions  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  'priming.'  or  the  passing  over  of  water  in  gulps,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  violent  ladling  under  high  pressure.  It  is  princi¬ 
pally  due  to  the  seriousness  of  this  factor  that  pressures  above 
800  pound*  have  been  attempted  in  only  a  few  cases.  The 
likelihood  of  priming  increases  with  rising  pressure  as  long  as 
steam  is  generated  by  methods  that  require  the  addition  of 
latent  heat  of  evaporation  with  eomaquenl  ebullition. 

"The  development  of  steam  generators  atiovo  this  pressure 
lias  been  retarded,  tho  to  a  less  extent,  by  metallurgical 
difficulties.  The  extensive  experiments  carri«*l  out  during 
the  war,  however,  enabled  a  tremendous  advance  to  l»o 
made  in  the  production  of  steel  and  steel  alloys  of  high  tensile 
strength. 

“Tile  field  has,  therefore,  Ini-n  prepared  for  the  introduction 
of  a  super-pressure  plant  using  steam  generated  under  'critical' 
conditions,  that  is,  with  a  pressure  of  3,200  pounds  |mt  square 
inch  and  a  temperature  of  70*1  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Tho  tre¬ 
mendous  jump  from  1,300  pounds  to  3.200  is  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that,  at  any  pressure  Itelow  3.200  pounds,  latent  heat  must 
lii'  added  with  consequent  troubles  from  ladling  and  priming. 
At  the  rrilieul  point  there  is  no  latent  beat  and  no  Imiling,  and 
this  has  enabled  the  designers  to  construct  a  generator  with 
heating  elements  or  very  small  section  and  without  steam  drums 
or  e|»aml>ers. 

"The  experimental  plant  now  nearing  completion,  and  soon 
to  be  erected  in  the  work*  or  the  English  Electric  Company  at 
Rugby,  England,  is  equivalent  to  a  1  .500  horse-power  commercial 
plant.  Steam  will  be  generated  at  3,200  pounds  per  square  inch, 
then  throttled  to  1.300  pound#  and.  after  living  superheated  to 
7*18  degrees  Fahrenheit,  will  be  pnssisi  through  a  high-pres«urc 
turbine  exhausting  at  200  pound*.  The  exhaust  of  the  high- 
pressure  turbine  is  to  lie  reheated  to  fift‘2  degree*  and  then 
expanded  in  a  standard  normal-pressure  turbine  to  a  condenser 
maintaining  a  117  per  cent,  vacuum." 

The  tubes  of  the  steam  generator  and  superheater  have  an 
internal  diameter  of  only  0.8  inch,  and  are  arranged  in  con¬ 
tinuous  coils  heated  by  an  oil-fired  furnace.  On  account  of  the 
great  density  of  the  high-pressure  steam  a  l*^-inch  pipe  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  conduct  the  entire  steam  supply  of  the  1.300- 
horse-power  plant  to  the  high-pressure  turbine.  This,  in  turn, 
has  but  a  single  wheel  of  very  small  diameter  which  will  rotate 
at  from  20.000  to  25.000  revolutions  per  minute.  It  should  lie 
noted  that  the  exhaust  pressure  (200  pounds)  of  this  high- 
pressure  turbine  is  a*  high  as  the  initial  pressure  employed  in 
many  modern  plants.  As  to  the  results  expected  from  tests  to 
be  made  within  a  few  months,  the  article  says: 

"The  builders  of  the  plant  predict  not  only  that  it  will  consume 
about  2S  j»*r  cent,  !«•*.*  fuel  than  a  normal-pressure,  high-g-ode 


plant  of  the  same  capacity,  but  that  it  will  also  lie  cheaper  to 
build  and  maintain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  test  genera¬ 
tor.  complete  with  f«*-d  pump  and  fan.  has  cost  less  than  a  normal 
water-tube  l.oilor  for  a  plant  of  the  same  capacity,  even  tho 
every  part  has  been  speeiul.  Further  sits  should,  of  course,  cost 
even  less." 


DO  BUYERS  TURN  TO  THE  RIGHT? 

AVK  Ol’R  TRAFFIC  REGULATIONS,  which  re¬ 
quire  US  to  turn  to  the  right.  Womc  so  ingrained  in 
our  habit*  that  we  unconsciously  do  so  on  many 
other  occasions  also?  Harry  Botsford.  who  writes  on  the  sub- 
jeet  in  Electrical  Merchandising  (Xew  York),  believes  that  they 
have,  and  that  it  is  |H>ssible  to  utilize  this  fact  commercially. 
Mr.  Botsford  thinks  that  the  right  side  of  a  store,  a*  you  face 
it.  is  worth  much  more  than  the  left,  and  he  adduces  facts  to 
prove  it.  If  he  is  correct  in  deriving  our  alleged  right-turning 
habits  from  our  traffic  regulations,  then  in  Britain  it  should  l»e 
the  left  side  of  the  store  that  is  the  better.  Further  experiment 
in  England  and  other  left-hnnded-traffic  countries  would  see  in 
to  l»e  in  order.  Writes  Mr.  Botsford: 

"I  had  always  believed  that  both  sides  of  a  store  were  equally 
valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  sales  value — all  tiling*  being 
iqual.  But  there  is  h  big  difference,  I  find.  This  holds  true, 
of  eoune,  only  when  a  store  has  one  entrance.  So  if  your  store 
has  one  entrance,  you  are  going  to  l>e  interested  in  this  little 
article  ard  it  may  even  mean  considerable  profit  to  you. 

“Anelectrical  merchandise  dealer  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
brought  the  matter  to  my  nttontion.  1  consider  him  a*  ouo  or 
the  very  best  retailers  I  havo  ever  known. 

'"The  right-hand  side  of  my  store  is  easily  worth  four  times  tho 
other  side,'  he  told  me  a  month  ago.  'This  is  a  fact  and  not  a 
mere  theory.  I’ve  Ixi'ii  in  business  for  over  ten  years  and  I'm 
considered  a  fair  business  man,  yet  several  months  ago  1  dis¬ 
covered  that  something  has  boon  happening  in  this  store  every 
day,  and  1  have  never  noticed  it.  And  what  I  discovered  hu*  a 
direct  Itcaring  on  sale*,  too! 

"'As  you  know.  1  am  strong  for  service  to  customers.  Origi¬ 
nally.  I  hail  one  telephone  pay-station  in  tho  roar  of  the  store. 
I  managed  to  convince  the  telephone  company  it  would  be  good 
business  to  install  two  telephone*  there.  Each  telephone  wn* 
placed  on  a  small  table,  fitted  with  a  chair,  at  Opposite  sides  of 
the  store.  Each  was  equally  convenient  and  there  wn*  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  one  should  In*  used  more  than  the  other. 
Yet  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  the  telephone  on  the  right 
had  taken  in  just  four  times  the  numlier  of  nickels  the  other  hod. 
I  gave  the  matter  want  consideration.  The  next  month  the 
same  thing  happened.  That  gave  me  the  theory  on  which  1 
subsequently  worked. 

'"I  decided  on  several  experiments  to  prove  whether  or  lot 
people  naturally  had  a  habit  of  turning  to  the  right  when  they 
enter  a  store.  I  had  had  for  two  week*  a  very  good-looking 
display  of  hair-drier*  and  curling-irons  in  my  front-center  show¬ 
case.  The  sales  on  these  items  were  very  low  for  that  period — ■ 
only  three  had  ln*'ii  sold,  to  lx»  exact.  I  moved  the  displuv  over 
to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  store.  The  very  first  day  it  was 
there  we  sold  more  than  wo  hail  sold  before  in  two  weeks. 

"'That  almost  convinced  me;  but  1  made  other  experiments. 
A  display  of  I'leetric  flashlights  and  renewal  batteries  which  had 
been  selling  very  well  on  the  right  side  of  the  store  were  moved 
to  an  iquallv  well-lighted  show-case  on  the  left  side  of  the  store, 
and  the  soles  dropt  just  an  even  93  per  cent.  I  havo  tried  plan 
after  plan  of  shifting  and  the  net  of  my  results  is  that  I  sell 
about  four  times  the  goods  on  the  right  a*  I  do  on  the  left. 
Bight  now  1  am  concentrating  on  new  and  novelty  goods  on  tho 
right  and  I  have  shifted  my  stork  so  that  most  of  my  staple 
units  are  on  the  left.  Believe  me.  it  is  boosting'my  turnover  in  a 
most  pleasing  wa\ 

"Why  do  people  turn  to  the  right  naturally?  It's  more  or  less 
a  national  habit.  I  believe,  due  to  our  usual  traffic  regula¬ 
tion*  which  shout  an  imperative  'Turn  to  the  right!’  It’s 
a  habit  we  have  fallen  into  unconsciously.  It  may  l>c  that  the 
fart  that  most  people  arc  right-handed  has  something  to  do 
with  it. 

"In  any  event,  it's  a  national  habit — common  to  all.  Tho 
ini|»>rtant  thing  is  to  put  that  habit  to  work  on  speeding  up 
turnover!" 
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W1IAT  UOKtf  DOWN  MI  ST  COMK  l' I* 


Finn.  ohacrvp  tho  lake  In  tho  photograph  at  tho  Irfl  altnvc.  It  emm  alm<«t  an  am*  and  wa«  formed  when  tho  flood-water*  of  the  Ilia  Muddy 
River  broke  through  the  aUto  roof  of  a  mal-aalne  at  Murphy ahoro.  III..  fl<»»tlnir  tho  working*  IIHov  It  the  diagram  alum  a  the  water  front  the 
river  pouring  down  Into  tho  mine.  Hut  the  water  did  not  May  there.  and  the  mine  va.  not  abandoned.  Koinrlmdy  thouicht  of  uring  water- 
•*>»r*  liwtoari  of  cam-.  In  the  regular  mlno-ahaft  and  |Him'*ng  the  water  up  aa  ahown  In  the  right-hand  part  of  the  dlairram.  Almvo  till*  pari  of  the 
diagram  l*  a  plrturo  of  a  wuter-lxix  ai  the  top.  pouring  Mil  it*  ahare  of  the  three  million  gallon*  a  day  taken  out  of  the  mine. 


HUMPING  A  RIVER  OUT  OF  A  MINE 

HEN  FLOOD-WATERS  of  the  Big  Muddy  River 
suddenly  roared  through  »  break  in  the  roof  of  a  eoal- 
mine  at  Murphywboro,  southern  Illinois,  a  few  month* 
ago.  engineer*  said  the  mine  was  doomed.  The  working*  were 
flooded  with  a  billion  gallon*  of  water.  A  lake,  covering  about 
an  acre,  rented  al>ovo  tho  underground  chamber*  at  the  point 
when*  the  break  occurred.  A  writer  in  Popular  Scirnee  Monthly 
(New  York)  tells  what  happened  then.  He  says: 

"It  looked  a*  if  300,000  ton*  of  high-grade  Murphyslmro  coal 
and  950.000  worth  of  mine  machinery  and  trackage  were  lo*t. 

"Hut  nobody  hud  reckoned  on  the  ingenuity  of  W.  J.  Jenkins, 
general  manager,  and  C.  L.  Moorman,  chief  engineer,  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Coal  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  owners  of  the  mine.  While 
*’tigin<*Ts  smiled  at  their  nerve,  they  set  out  to  hoist  and  pump 
the  river  out  of  their  mine!  With  ingeniously  devised  hoist- 
boxes.  rich  holding  700  gallons,  and  with  electric  centrifugal 
pump*,  they  dipt  and  pumped  that  billion  gallon*  out,  at  the 
rail  of  about  5,000,000  gallons  every  24  hour*. 

"Previously,  with  layers  of  brush,  timber,  mattresses  and 
•arih.  they  had  plugged  the  deep  hole  in  the  mine  roof  formed 
by  innidiing  waters.  With  timliers,  earth  and  hay,  they  also 
■oudly  block'd  tho  underground  passages  lending  from  the  hole 
in  the  roof,  mnking  the  mine  practically  water-tight,  even  while 
the  <mall  lake  remained  at  the  surface  above. 

"The  ingenious  apparatus  used  in  dipping  the  river  out  con¬ 
fided  of  two  700-gallon  watcr-lioxos,  each  equipped  with  a 
bottom  flap  valve,  and  a  hinged  end-gate  that  opened  inwardly 
by  a  doubU-erank  mechanism.  These  1  Mixes  were  hung  in  the 
boot  shaft  and  lowered  alternately  into  the  flooded  working.*. 
The  filling  and  discharge  of  the  boxes  were  automatic. 

"For  two  months  tho  boxes  were  in  operation  21  hours  a 
di>y,  making  an  average  of  three  hoists  a  minute  and  discharging 
about  3,000,000  gallon*  a  day.  In  addition,  an  electric  centri¬ 
fugal  pump  mounted  on  a  platform  in  the  airshaft  ejected  about 
2,000.000  gallons  a  day  in  a  steady  stream." 


CAMELS,  COWS  AND  TOBACCO 

IN  MOROCCO,  when  the  native*  are  training  wild  camels, 
they  make  them  docile  by  inducing  them  to  smoko  tobacco 
—a  cigar,  loosely  rolled,  and  placed  in  the  end  of  a  three- 
cornered  piece  of  wood  through  which  a  holo  has  boon  drilled, 
says  Thr  Irish  Tobacco  Trade  Journal :  "A*  soon  a*  tho  camel 
lM«in*  to  draw  he  become*  docile  and  quickly  grasp*  tho  art  of 
inhaling  tho  smoko  and  emitting  it  through  his  nostril*." 
Hut,  it  add*  rather  regretfully:  'One  defect  of  tho  training 
i*  that  Mr.  Camel  i*  apt  ever  after  to  insist  on  smoking  at 
work."  This  elicits  the  following  comment  from  Good  Health 
(Battle  Creek,  Mich.): 

"Tobacco  makes  camels  diM’ile.  it  debases  and  emasculate* 
them.  It  doe*  the  same  to  mon. 

•Tobacco  destroys  tho  natural  spirit  of  the  camel  and  makes 
him  an  obedient  slave  to  a  cruel  master.  It  do***  the  same  to 
men:  it  enslaves  them  to  a  drug  and  make*  them  the  easy  dupes 
of  the  toliaeco  mongers  who  delude  them  into  the  notion  that 
tobacco  is  a  friend  and  a  solace,  whereas  it  is,  in  fact,  an  ouumy 
and  a  curso. 

"The  California  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  out  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  a  drove  of  cattle,  stopping  for  tho  night 
near  San  Ardo,  got  into  a  near-by  tobacco  field,  apparently 
enjoying  the  weed,  which  they  priH-ecdod  to  ■chew*  and  swallow. 
Four  of  tho  cows  died  I»efore  morning,  and  within  a  few  days 
twenty-one  had  died  from  chewing  the  weed. 

"About  the  same  time  this  was  published,  appeared  a  notice 
of  a  child  picking  up  and  swallowing  a  piece  of  cigar,  causing 
his  death. 

"Of  course  tho  cows  died,  as  well  as  the  baby.  Tobacco  is 
well-known  to  be  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  all  plant*.  There  is 
nothing  surprizing  about  this.  The  wonder  is  that  the  twenty- 
fivo  or  thirty  million  smokers  in  the  United  States  are  so  blind 
that  they  can  not  sc*-  that  a  drug  that  will  tame  ramels  and  kill 
cows  and  liahie*  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  likely  to  make  men 
virile,  manly  and  eTcient." 
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MENDING  LOCOMOTIVES  IN  A  SHIPYARD 


A  DAPTABILITY  is  said  to  l«c  an  American  virtue, 
and  it  extends  to  our  industrial  plants.  When  the 
X  \  Volstead  Act  closed  the  breweries,  they  opened  a  train  as 
manufactories  of  ice-cream  and  breakfast  foods.  When  the 
armistice  threatened  to  shut  down  tin*  bi"  shipbuilding  plants, 
some  of  them  started  to  take  in  other  work.  Herbert  R. 
Simonds  tells  us  in  The  Iron  Trade  Retie ir  (Cleveland),  how 
the  repair  of  locomotives  has  been  one  of  the  by-products  of 
these  concerns.  A  shipyard  of  1830  certainly  could  not  have 
mended  a  clock,  much  less  a  steam-engine,  but  a  modern 
ship  is  a  mass  of  steel  machinery,  not  so  very  different  in 
principle  from  the  iron  horses  that  draw  our  limited  expresses. 
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UADK  CJVKIt  KOK  MKMlMOTI  VKM 

Tracks  lal<t  on  the  concrete  floor  tran-form  a  shipyard  machine  shop  Into 
repair  shop.  This  net  hod  of  laying  i ho  track  is  -old  l.vha».«  proved  mat 


Mr.  Simonds  tells  us  that  the  shipbuilding  plant  can  In*  u***d  for 
rebuilding  locomotives  with  a  minimum  of  adjustment.  We  read: 

"Disarmament  pledge*  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  large  shipbuild¬ 
ing  plants  which  have  specialized  in  Navy  work.  Cancellation 
of  government  contracts  and  tho  loss  of  government  new  busi¬ 
ness  were  responsible.  With  a  largo  modern  plant  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  personnel,  officials  felt  it  highly  dcsirablo  to  keep  the  unit 
intact.  To  do  this  and  to  provide  for  tho  large  overhead,  more 
work  had  to  be  soourod.  What.  thon.  was  to  bo  dono?  To 
a  greater  or  less  degree  nearly  all  largo  shipyards  have  been 
fneed  w-ith  this  problem.  Two  lines  of  work  aro  immediately 
suggested — tho  repair  and  construction  of  locomotive*  and  other 
railroad  equipment,  and  tho  fabrication  of  steel  for  building- 
construction.  This  latter  field  offer*  an  excellent  means  of  taking 
care  of  ship-rivoters,  and  possibly  some  boilermakers,  but  these 
groups  form  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  tho  normal 
ship-plant  personnel.  Tho  repair  of  locomotive*,  on  the  other 
hand,  utilize*  nearly  all  of  the  regular  shipyard  trade*  and  re¬ 
quires  comparatively  little  change  in  shop  equipment.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  something  similar  in  tho  general  product.  Both 
ships  and  locomotives  are  used  in  transportation,  and  thi*  fur¬ 
nishes  a  link  of  no  mean  importance  between  tho  industry  of  ship¬ 
building  and  that  of  locomotivo  construction.  The  country  is 
in  urgent  need  of  locomotive  repairs  and  of  new  transportation 
equipment  generally.  In  fact,  as  one  shipbuilder  has  pointed 
out.  the  demand  for  railroad  equipment  far  more  than  offsets 
tho  reduction  in  demand  for  ocoan  vowel  tonnage.  Considering 
these  points  tho  repair  of  locomotives  seems  to  be  one  of  the  big 
fields  which  must  be  turned  to  at  tho  present  time  to  save  the 
country's  largo  shipbuilding  plants.  The  Fore  River  yard  was 
one  of  the  first  plants  to  start  this  line  of  work,  and  &L  present  it  is 
probably  engaged  in  more  extensive  locomotive-repair  work  than 
any  of  tho  other  yards. 

“It  is  surprizing  to  find  upon  investigation  how  many  of  the 


jobs  in  connection  with  overhauling  and  repairing  locomotives 
fall  directly  in  line  with  the  customary  work  of  a  shipbuilding 
plant.  Checking  over  the  list  of  shipyard  crafts  and  marking 
off  those  which  aro  used  for  the  repair  of  locomotives  leaves  few 
unmarked.  Machinists  are  used  in  repairing  the  valve  gears, 
truing  up  liearings.  and  in  general  work  at  nearly  all  points  of  tho 
reconstruction.  The  ship  boilermakers  aro  transferred  with  little 
difficulty  to  the  repair  of  locomotive  boilers.  Ship  painters 
quickh  learn  to  paint  locomotives  and  tenders.  Tho  electrical 
department  of  a  shipbuilding  plant  comes  in  handy  in  repairing 
locomotive  generators  and  in  taking  care  of  the  wiring  which  in 
modern  construction  is  extensive.  The  pipe  and  copper  shops 
of  a  shipyard  are  used  for  general  locomotive  piping.  Tinsmith 
shops  take  care  id  the  lagging.  Joiners  build  cab-docks  and  other 
light  wood  construction.  Ship  carpenter*  build  bumpers  and 
tender  decking,  and  ship-fitters  woodwork  on  tenders.  Ship- 
riveters  repair  steel-plate  work  on  tenders.  Tho 

-  blacksmith  shop  and  the  foundry  furnish  important 

service  in  the  repair  of  tie  rods,  smokestacks,  boiler 
support*,  and  many  heavy  pieces  in  connoction 
with  both  the  locomotive  and  the  tender. 

“A  large  machine-shop  of  a  shipbuilding  plant 
requires  almost  no  change  to  enable  it  to  take  core 
of  a  moderate  amount  of  locomotive  repair  work." 

Locomotivo  repairs,  Mr.  Simonds  tell*  us,  are 
given  different  classification*  according  to  tho 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  When  a  locomotivo 
is  received  it  is  first  stript  of  all  piping.  This 
often  is  done  in  the  yard.  Next,  tho  locomotives  are 
taken  to  tho  main  machine-shop,  where  the  cab  is 
removed  and  transferred  to  a  calwrcpair  section 
which  occupies  a  balcony  at  one  end  of  tho  build¬ 
ing.  He  goes  on: 

"Next  in  the  repair  sequence  the  eompleto  Inidy 
of  the  locomotive  i»  taken  off  the  wheel*  and  placed 
on  temporary  trucks,  which  aro  usod  for  transporta¬ 
tion  ns  the  work  progresses. 

"Karly  in  the  process  of  overhauling  all  tillxH 
are  taken  out  of  tho  locomotivo  Imilur  and  tho 
^  boiler  is  scaled  and  cleaned  throughout.  Usually 
‘  '."i.r'rwv  a  ,,ow  llr,v,‘,,x  necessary,  and  in  any  case  some  re¬ 
pair  must  lie  made. 

-  “Kloctrio  welding  occupies  nn  important  plaoo  i.i 

locomotive  repairing,  but  this  is  adocidodly  familiar 
operation  in  tho  construction  of  largo  steel  vessels,  and,  there¬ 
fore.  no  special  adaptation  is  necessary. 

“Work,  of  course,  must  conform  to  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  requirements,  and  this  governs  many  of  the  points 
in  connoction  with  repairs. 

“Auxiliary  piece*,  such  as  air  compressor,  injoetor.  gonorator, 
etc.,  usually  are  takon  off  and  soot  to  specialized  department* 
for  repair.  Practically  every  generator  which  come*  into  tho 
shop  must  lie  overhauled,  and  this  is  dono  without  difficulty  by 
the  ship’s  electrical  department-  Tho  air  compressor  i*  a  some¬ 
what  more  specialized  pioce  of  apparatus,  and  wherever  repair* 
are  extensive  tho  wholo  compressor  is  sent  to  tho  compressor 
department  of  tho  railroad  shop*.  Now  tank*,  however,  are 
mado  up  in  the  tinsmith  shop*:  castings  in  tho  foundry;  and 
braces,  hand-rails  and  handle*  in  tho  blacksmith  shop.  Painting 
is  necessary  on  all  work.  This  is  dono  mostly  by  comprest  air 
spray. 

“Many  parts,  such  as  grates,  fire-box  door*  and  liells,  aro 
either  bought  from  the  railroad  or  else  supplied  in  accordanco 
with  tho  term*  of  tho  contract.  This  necessity  of  buying  newr 
part*  which  are  stocked  by  a  railroad  and  w'hich.  of  course,  aro 
not  carried  by  a  shipbuilding  plant  cause*  some  complication  in 
the  adjustment  of  contract  prico. 

"At  the  time  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  locomotive  repair  work,  tho  New  York.  Now 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  was  in  urgent  need  of  outside  as¬ 
sistance.  owing  to  tho  fact  that  its  railroad  repair-shops  had  been 
out  on  a  strike  for  some  months.  Tho  Fore  River  yard,  being 
in  a  peculiar! v  advantageous  position,  secured  a  contract  for  the 
repair  of  fifty  locomotives.  Of  this  number  over  twenty-five 
have  been  delivered  to  date.  The  progress  on  the  repairs  to 
these  locomotives  has  been  unusually  good,  and  tho  workman¬ 
ship  has  been  entirelvsatisfactorvtol.be  railroad.  At  the  prenciit 
time  there  are  approximately  oGO  men  employed  on  this  work  at 
the  Fore  River  plant.” 
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AMERICA  AT  CHAUMONT 


r\VAS  FRANCE  EXPECTANT  that  we  sew  typified  in 
the  monument  l>eing  raised  at  Pointe  de  Grave,  where 
the  first  American  troops  landed  on  Euro|>ean  soil  for  the 


World  War.  Our  issue  for  June  Mi  contains  reproductions  of 
this  notable  work.  Rut  it  is 
not  alone  here  that  America 
is  memorialized.  Another 
monument  was  dedicated 
on  June  3  by  the  ITesident 
of  th««  French  Republic — 

"a  marble  figure  of  France 
holding  a  lettered  |>oilu  to 
her  bosom  while  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand  she  welcomes 
an  American  soldier  os  her 
eyes  seem  to  follow  the 
Marne,  twisting  its  way 
down  the  l»attle-fie!dH  of  the 
World  War  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  many  brave 
men."  In  this  phrase  Mr. 

Edwin  L.  James  reports  to 
the  New  York  Timet  the 
character  of  the  work  that 
now  stands  at  Cliaumont, 
the  site  of  the  General 
Headquarters  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army.  Then  he  rc|torts 
the  remarkable  sjmnm*1i  of 
Premier  Poincarf,  not  omit¬ 
ting  to  refer  to  the  still 

unfulfilled  promise  earlier 
made  by  President  Wilson 
to  secure  the  permanent 
safety  of  Prance,  "that 
because  the  hands  of  the 
Allied  statesmen"  were 
rlaspcd  across  the  peace 
table,  therefore  they  "would 
never  loose  their  grasp." 

"They  have  loosed  it." 

•aid  the  Premier,  "hut  that 
is  the  choice  America  has 
the  right  to  make."  The 
Prrmier  reviews  the  entry  of 
America  into  the  war;  the 
coming  of  General  Pershing 
with  a  handful  of  officers: 
his  establishment  at  Chau- 
mont.  He  said  in  part: 

"Scarcely  arrived,  those 
young  Americans,  burning 
with  enthusiasm,  which  re¬ 
called  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  hurled  themselves  into  the 
tight  with  a  defiance  of  danger  which  our  soldiers,  experienced 
in  a  pitiless  war.  tried  vainly  to  urge  them  to  avoid." 

Summarized  by  Mr.  James,  he  told  how  one  day  at  Chaumont 
General  Pershing  had  led  him  to  a  map  and  shown  him  how  he 
would  drive  the  Germans  out  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  and  then 


he  recalled  how.  the  day  after  the  German  retreat,  by  the  side 
of  General  Pershing,  lie  had  explored  the  ruins  of  his  native 
village.  Champignv.  He  painted  a  glorious  picture  of  the 
American  effort  in  the  Argonne,  which  so  largely  contributed  to 

Ludcndorff's  defeat.  In 
fact: 

"When  the  Americans 
Raw  France  invaded  and 
ravaged,  her  very  existence 
threatened,  they  came  to 
defeud  the  country  which 
had  bent  tenderly  over  their 
cradle.  They  felt  that  in 
the  shell-torn  fields  France 
fought  not  for  herself  alone, 
and  that  if  in  tho eighteenth 
cent  ury  t  ho  cause  of  A  meriea 
was,  as  Franklin  said,  the 
cause  of  humanity,  that  our 
cause  was  the  eause  of  all 
civilized  nations." 

Then  he  turns  to  that 
wpect  of  our  relations  to 
France,  which  impresses 
with  puzzled  amazement 
most  thinking  Frenehmen, 
that  n  nation  spurred  by 
its  idealism  should  Nacriliee 
so  much  for  an  end  and 
leave  Hint  purpose  half 
completed: 

"Despite  tho  exaltation 
of  our  common  victory, 

some  of  us  had  a  presenti¬ 
ment  that  tin'  peace  was 
going  to  be  harder  to  win 
than  the  war;  that  Ger¬ 
many,  then  Htdiiiusl  by  our 
blows,  would  try  to  esen|»e 
our  hold:  that  the  diversity 
of  our  national  interests 
would  soon  embarrass  the 
unity  of  our  action,  and 
that  even  tho  united  by 
the  same  sentiments,  there 
would  eomo  a  day  when 
each  of  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated  Powers  would  resume 
in  association  and  in  alli¬ 
ances  its  own  conceptions 
and  its  particular  initiatives. 
The  fourteenth  of  Decern- 
Ikt,  1918.  the  day  I  "resident 
Wilson,  acclaimed  of  nil. 
reached  Paris.  I  said  to  him: 
‘Like  you,  France  to-day 
hopes  for  a  peace  of  justice 
and  security.'  And  I  added. 
‘For  the  miseries  and  sad¬ 
ness  of  yesterday  peace  must  give  reparation;  against  the  perils 
of  to-morrow  must  give  guaranties.' 

"The  negotiations  began  among  government  eliiefs.  and  on 
June  27.  1919.  at  the  moment  when  the  Treaty  was  about  to  be 
signed  in  the  same  city  where  in  1783  the  sovereignty  of  the 
young  America  was  acclaimed.  I  said  to  1 'resident  Wilson:  ’The 
delegates  of  the  victorious  countries  have  not  worked  for  long 


CwlWd  *T  »  U.S. ot  1 1 «.  Not  Y«» 

KECEIVINO  TIIK  DODO H BO Y 
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months  and  have  not  called  to  Versailles  the  delegates  of  con¬ 
quered  Germany  to  have  in  their  hands  only  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Like  you.  we  wish  that  peace  he  not  a  vain  word,  not  a  floating 
hope,  not  just  a  ray  of  light  for  a  Europe  covered  with  Wood. 
We  have  already  too  many  indications;  the  future  calls  for  watch¬ 
ful  control.  Ships  sunk  by  their  crews;  French  flags  burned  by 
soldiers;  the  strange  clashing  of  arms  along  the  frontiers  of 
Poland — they  are  not  signs  of  repentauce.  Real  peace  can  come 
only  from  continuing  machinery.' 

"  I  exprest  the  hope  that  this  continuing  creation  would  he  the 
collective  work  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  peoples,  and  I 
concluded:  ‘That  which  is  going  to  he  signed  will  be  worth 
little  if  not  constantly  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  concord  which 
dictated  its  framing,'  and  President  Wilson  answered  me: 
'We  have  finished  the  drafting  of  the  peace,  but  we  have  only 
lx'guu  to  plan  the  cooperation  which  1  Indieve  will  he  enlarged 
and  consolidated  in  years  to  come,  so  that  the  hands  which  we 
shake  now  shall  never  part.’ 

“The  liunda  have  parted,  and  to  our  great  regret  the  coopera¬ 
tion  has  not  continued  as  we  hoped.  America,  which  was  not 
bound  by  the  compact  of  1914.  and  which  had  the  right  to  con¬ 
clude  n  separate  peace,  did  not  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

’’She  judged  that  after  throwing  her  sword  into  the  European 
balance  and  having  swung  it  on  the  right  side,  she  could  not  in  an 
intimate  manner  mix  any  longer  in  the  agitated  politics  of  the 
Old  World,  whose  uncertain  movements  she  could  not  follow 
closely.  Anil  she  went  hack  home,  hut  without  taking  Iwck  her 
old  and  faithful  friendship.  Hut  in  this  voluntary  isolation 
she  is  not  indifferent  to  the  efforts  of  France  and  her  European 
allies,  particularly  those  most  directly  threatened  by  the  Ger¬ 
manic  peril,  to  assure  the  peaceful  realisation  iff  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles." 

Front  this  point  ho  turns  to  the  great  question  of  the*  present, 
upon  which  not  ull  our  people  see  eye  to  eye  with  him.  Thu»: 

"America  has  not  allowed  her  ay  m  pat  hies  to  I**  turned  by 
the  hitter  pro|mgnndu  which  Germany  has  resumed  since  the 
War,  and  those*  American  delegates  who  attended  the  Pasteur 
celebration  at  Ntrassburg  Thursday  saw  for  themselves  how  at»- 
suril  and  audacious  were  the  two  principal  German  li**s.  To 
pretend,  us  agents  of  Germany  in  the  United  States  do  every 
day.  that  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  remains  open,  that  it 
has  not  l>eon  settled  by  the  Treaty  nnd  hy  the  elections  which 
followed  it;  to  pretend  that  its  p.siple  are  not  attached  to  France 
with  all  their  soul,  that  they  are  disturbs!  hy  aomr  secret 
misery— these  charges  they  have  area  to  lx*  lk*.  And  when 
the  American  doctors  on  Thursday  heard  the  multitude  singing 
the  'Marseillaise.'  |M<rhapa  they  noticed  that  among  the  soldiers 
were  many  black  men  who  Imre  themselves  well.  If  they  had 
asked  the  Mayor  of  Strnsshurg  ho  would  have  told  them  thnt 
these  native  soldiers  wen*  honest  |N*ople,  well  trained,  good- 
natured  and  liked  hy  the  residents. 

"Hut,  anyhow,  America  herself  has  repulsed  these  poisonous 
lies,  nnd  when  wo  entered  the  Ruhr  she  did  not  believe  for  one 
moment,  in  spite  of  German  insistence,  that  we  and  our  Belgian 
friends  were  stricken  with  the  folly  of  conquest.  With  that 
admirable  common  sen.*©  which  characterize*  her.  she  said,  on 
the  contrary,  tlmt  we  were  right  to  count,  first  of  all.  on  ourselves 
for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  and  that  when  a  nation  knew 
what  it  wanted  nnd  acted  in  accordance  with  that  knowledge, 
it  gave  the  best  guaranty  of  success  and  the  surest  claim  to 
the  esteem  of  other  i>eoplcs.  If  wo  had  had  any  need  of  proof 
we  should  only  have  had  to  turn  to  the  United  States,  which  has 
always  been  hound  to  a  strong  love  for  humanity,  to  a  very 
attentive  consciousness  of  its  national  dignity,  and  which  !ih* 
never  consulted  anybody  hut  itself  about  the  defense  of  its  ewn- 
tinl  interests.  Surely,  Americans  would  never  think  that  France, 
not  having  obtained  all  the  cooperation  she  had  the  right  to 
expeot,  should  hesitate  to  take  within  the  limits  of  the  Treaty 
the  measures  necessary  to  oblige  Germany  to  keep  her  promises. 
Americans  would  not  have  understood  if  France  left  the  j*opu- 
lation  of  the  devastated  regions  in  distress,  without  demanding 
of  Germany,  whose  cities  were  all  intact,  the  reparations  she  hod 
promised. 

"It  was  not  to  consecrate  any  such  mockery  of  justice  that 
.’>0.000  sons  of  America  fell  on  our  battle-fields  and  sleep  to-day 
ill  the  folds  of  the  soil  of  France.  Many  of  their  mothers  and 
wives  have  not  hod  the  sad  consolation  of  coming  to  weep  upon 
their  tombs,  hut  they  know  their  loved  ones  rest  here  beside 
their  French  companions.  Surely  they  do  not  wish  that  in  the 
country  which  they  so  bravely  defended  the  sleep  of  their  loved 
ones  shall  l>e  some  day  disturbed  hy  new  invasions." 


The  New  York  Tribune  and  The  World  are  two  representatives 
of  diverse  views  on  this  question.  First.  The  Tribune: 

"France  has  gone  into  the  Ruhr  on  a  righteous  mission — 
to  make  collections  from  a  defaulting  debtor.  The  United 
States  would  do  the  same  thing  under  similar  conditions.  We 
are  strongly  committed  to  an  honest  settlement  of  all  the  war 
debts.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  thnt  American  sentiment 
should  strongly  sustain  France  and  that  our  friendly  interest 
in  her  undertaking  in  the  Ruhr  should  be  accentuated  by  the 
emotions  stirred  at  the  unveiling  of  France’s  tribute  to  the 
heroism  and  sacrifice's  of  the  A.  E.  F." 

Hut  The  World  thinks  President  Poincari*  is  "perverting  the 
facts  and  misleading  the  French  people": 

“For  the  fact  is  that  the  American  Government  protested 
officially  through  its  Secretary  of  State  against  the  invasion  of 
the  Ruhr.  The  fact  is  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  opposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  Ruhr.  The  fact  is  thnt 
fiaanrial  opinion,  organized  labor  and  most  of  American  indus¬ 
trial  leadership  deem  the  Ruhr  policy  unwise  and  destructive. 

" Responsible  opinion  in  this  country  differs  fts  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  Ruhr  adventure  should  be  condemned.  There  is 
much  sympathy  for  France  and  a  disposition  to  make  nllow'- 
ances.  There  is  a  disposition  to  apologize  nnd  explain  and  wish 
France  well.  Hut  among  people  whose  judgment  is  baaed  on 
information,  only  a  handful  could  lw*  found  to  say  thnt  the 
French  policy  is  wise,  constructive,  mid  effective. 

"If  M.  Poincari'  does  not  know  this,  his  agents  here  an*  not 
keeping  him  correctly  informed.  They  are  telling  him  what  he 
would  like  to  hear,  not  what  he  needs  to  hear.  They  are  report¬ 
ing  *he  kindly  sentiments  toward  France,  which  almost  every- 
bodv  entertains,  and  neglecting  the  critical  judgment  which  in 
matters  of  State  policy  counts  most  in  the  end.  * 


FRANCE  WORRIED  OVER  STAGE  LAXITY 

■V  TUDITY  ON  THE  FRENCH  STAGE  has  reached  such 
I  a  (Miint  that  Monsieur  Andre  Antoine,  founder  of  tlm 
-L  *  Theatre  Libre,  and  recently  director  of  tho  Odoon. 
raid'd  hi*  voice  in  protest.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  many  of 
the  leading  Pari*  jniihth.  and  for  n  time  it  looked  as  tho  Paris 
would  la*  having  something  akin  to  our  "clean  book"  campaign 
on  it*  hand*.  "What  more  could  lie  done  tliuu  is  done  to-day," 
say*  Pierre  Hri*son  in  the  Temp*,  "such  a*  showing  under  glaring 
light-.,  and  multi-colored  projectors,  the  unclad?"  Hut.  lie  com¬ 
plain*.  "the  public  it«elf  is  not  yet  sated  and  keeps  demanding 
more  audacity,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  this  taste  each  producer 
keep*  on  bidding  higher  than  his  neighbor."  In  tho  fftru*  de 
Fruiter,  the  famous  novelist  and  Academician,  Marcel  Provost , 
di*cu**e*  tin* question  of  regulation,  and  declares t hat  between  the 
extreme*  of  all  or  nothing  in  tho  matter  of  exposure,  governments 
nnd  mu nieipali ties  reach  only  uncertainty  nnd  confusion  when 
they  attempt  to  determine  the  amount  of  clothing  to  Is*  worn  on 
the  stage.  He  cites  in  this  eonnection  the  diametrically  opposed 
opinion*  on  this  subject  of  Father  dr  Itmignan  and  of  \tonrienr  le 
lsi/at  in  Victor  Hugo's  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris."  Who  is  right,  ho 
asks.  ”  Mnuneur  le  Isqat.  who  would  not  lie  terrified  one  bit  at 
living  entertained  by  three  mermaids  ...  or  the  young  A’oricr, 
who  wa«  upset  because  the  bodice  was  slightly  below  the  collar- 
Ihmic  of  the  young  lady  who  was  wearing  it?”  Then  he  essays 
an  answer: 

"For  my  part.  I  would  see  no  objection  to  haring  these  limits 
so  Striet  a*  to  appease  the  modesty  even  of  a  Itarignan. 

"  It  was  not  the  npp<-aranrp  of  the  mermaids  that  proved  to  Ik* 
especially  novel  and  attractive  to  me  at  some  of  the  music-hall 
*pectaclcs  which  I  attended  recently.  A  poor  girl  of  1923  can 
attempt  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  |h»so  pleasantly  as  a  mer¬ 
maid:  I  ean  understand  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  charming 
'Sentimental  Vagabond’  of  t'Serst evens  -t  »  seek  mermaids  ex¬ 
clusively  in  hi*  dreams  and  in  his  imagination.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
the  difference  l>etwcon  reality  and  the  imagination  in  the  matter 
of  mermaids  is  accentuated  in  the  modern  spectacles — by  tho 
sumptuousness.  or  let  us  say,  the  beauty  of  the  decorations. 
Some  of  the  mermaid  revues  t?  are  really  marvelously  staged. 
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Seeaerv,  costumes,  the  play  of  the  lights,  all  enchant  the  gaze. 
Would  they  lose  anything  if  the  mermaids,  clothed  as  if  for  the 
reception  of  Monsieur  le  Legal,  were  to  plunge  suddenly  and 
definitively  to  the  bottom? 

*'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it. 

“It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  human  figure  should  play  a 
part  in  decorative  spectacles  which  might  1**  described  ‘of  living 
objects.'  just  as  it  is  obtrusive  in  inanimate  decoration.  Only, 
it  should  not  lie  tolerated  in  living  spectacles  unless  it  attains  at 
least  the  plastic  porfec- 
t  ion  of  a  res|*ect  able  work 
of  art.  It  also  should 
not  l»e  tolerated  if  it  is 
apparent  that  its  jwrliei- 
patiun  has  as  its  objec¬ 
tive  the  transforming  of 
a  decorative  scene  into  a 
boudoir  exhibition.  The 
first  of  these  two  condi¬ 
tions  is  very  nearly  to 
la*  seen  in  the  superior 
type  of  music-lialls.  Lit¬ 
tle  by  little  the  successor 
this  fashion  is  licginning 
to  reassemble  genuine 
troupes  of  select  actress¬ 
es  (?)  some  of  whom  are 
commencing  to  rival  the 
fume  of  the  inoving-pie- 
ture  stars.  When  ac¬ 
cused  of  indecency  the 
manager  lays  stress  on 
the  beauty  of  his  em¬ 
ployes**  and  exclaims: 

•Woman's  1>eauty  is 
never  indecent.' 

•Tnfortunntcly,  Ibis 
is  not  true! 

“It  is  no  trus-r  Ilian  if 
this  same  judgment  were 
to  Im<  applied  to  inani¬ 
mate  work*  of  art,  or 
to  Imokx.  There  exist 
indecent  plastic  works  of 
art.  There  are  some 
salacious  masterpieces  in 
literature.  They  shock 
the  virtuous  less  this  way 
than  if  they  wen*  also 
without  any  nrtistic 
value.  Hut  they doshoek 

ju«t  the  same,  and  art  does  not  prevent  them  from  exercising  a 
demoralizing  effect. 

"Theoretically,  a  fixing  statue  of  a  woman — possessing  perfect 
beauty  does  not  offend  moral*,  especially  if  her  beauty  is  char¬ 
acterized  (as  it  always  is  on  the  stage)  by  certain  precautions 
which  make  it  np|M>nr  more  like  a  real  slut uc.  A  high  court  of 
artists  would  feel  only  admiration  in  front  of  it.  Hut  here  is  the 
point!  It  is  not  shown  to  a  public  composed  of  artists.  It  is 
shown  to  an  average  crowd  accustomed  to  see  drest  women,  who 
only  take  off  their  garments  in  private.  Hcfore  awakening  their 
sense  of  art  this  statue  will  violently  startle  them.  The  fact  that 
it  is  nude  will  impress  them  far  more  than  the  fact  that  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  And  their  surprize  will  cause  ideas  to  shape  themselves 
which  naturally*  an*  associated  with  this  fact — in  a  non-art i-tic 
'•rain.  This  is  what  stage-managers  of  great  spectacles  can  not 
ignore. 

"True,  they  will  counter  ...  'I  will  admit  the  surprize  and 
its  consequences.  Hut  how  quickly*  this  surprize  vanishes! 
Today  the  public  is  as  well  trained  as  the  artists.  As  in  the  times 
i*f  and  of  Monsieur  le  l.egat,  the  matter  has  become 

part  of  custom.  Let  us  not  yield  to  false  modesty.  Many  are 
shocked  by  pictures  and  statues!  Must  one  on  this  account  l»cgin 
by  depleting  the  museums,  commencing  with  the  Vatican?’” 

This  objection  of  the  manager  plays  not  with  words,  but  with 
idt-as.  says  Monsieur  Prevent,  and  he  rejoins; 

"A  greater  difference  exists  between  the  nude  in  marble  and  a 
bring  nude  than  between  a  draped  statue  and  a  nude  one.  Life 
enters  into  it.  There  is  the  reciprocation  of  sentiments  between 
a  living  being  who  knows  that  she  is  being  gazed  upon  and  firing 
persons  who  gaze  upon  her  for  their  pleasure." 


AMERICAN  DANCING  IN  RUSSIAN  EYES 

HE  LATEST  “CHIEL  amang  us  takin'  notes"  has 
been  Nikita  BaliefT  the  head  of  the  “Chauvo  Souris.” 
Over  a  year  this  Russian  talked  his  pidgin  English 
from  the  stage  to  delighted  audiences  to  whom  he  introduced 
his  mummers;  and  now  he  is  gone,  the  New-  York  Times  has  got 
him  to  tell  what  he  thinks  of  us.  It  is  unlikely,  probably,  tliut 

his  remarks  will  be  cen¬ 
sured  l»y  Mr.  ilirshfield, 
for  Russia  is  not  uu 
American  "menace"  at 
present.  We  give  Mr. 

HaliefT's  picture  of 
American  dancing  both 
for  the  novelty  of  his 
diction  and  the  quaint- 
ness  of  his  observation. 
He  admits  ho  hail  not 
yet  mastered  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  begs  pardon 
for  " grammatical  mis¬ 
haps."  Ho  writes  this 
among  other  things: 

"Terpsichore  is  the 
most  favored  goddess  of 
America.  The  whole 
nation  dances  —  dances 
in  its  own  individualistic 
style,  a  truly  American 
style.  You  look  upon 
the  dance  just  ns  you  do 
upon  your  business  un¬ 
dertakings.  Not  upon 
dunces,  but  simply  u)m>ii 
t  lie  dance.  For  nowhere  is 
anything  dunced  by  any¬ 
body  except  the  fox-trot. 

"TheAincricansduncc 
without  temperament nl- 
ity,  without  playfulness, 
without  noise,  without 
coquetry.  Whirling  and 
whirling  around,  a  hun¬ 
dred  couple*  keep  stead¬ 
ily  at  it.  just  as  if  each 
couple  were  trying  their  utmost  to  bore  a  hole  in  a  surface 
forty  to  fifty  inches  square.  All  this  emulation  of  the  carpenter 
process! s  to  the  w  ild  sound*  of  a  jazz  band.  This  jn/.z  hand  censes 
not  to  play  for  a  single  moment ,  since  if  it  did  cease  fora  single 
moment  all  the  dancers  would  start  to  strike  their  hands  against 
each  other  for  all  they  were  worth,  no  matter  how  much  it  hurt, 
until  the  sounds  of  the  jazz  band  were  heard  ngain.  It  seem*  to  me 
that  in  thi*continuou*dnncctlic  hitherto  unsolved  problem  of  |n*r- 
pctuul  motion  has  now  1h**ii  mastered,  and  that  this  endless  whirl¬ 
ing.  if  applied  by  skill,  could  afford  a  boundless  service  to  science. 

"At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  American*  dance— before 
meals,  during  meals,  after  meals.  Many  even  dance  before 
breakfast  on  an  empty  stomach.  And  1  must,  not  forget  those 
who  while  dancing  the  fox-trot  absolutely  forget  the  puugs  of 
hunger  or  multitude  of  hours. 

"  In  America  the  dance  lias  not  one  thing  in  the  least  to  do  with 
age  or  social  standing.  The  dance  is  the  possession  of  the 
wealthy.  It  is  the  possession  of  the  poor.  The  dance  is — 
national.  The  jazz  band  to  which  the  fox-trot  is  danced  was 
purposely  invented  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In  olden 
times  people  supposed  that  the  sound  of  the  Archangel's  trumpet 
would  announce  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Now,  progress  and 
civilization  will  replace  the  trumpet  with  the  saxaphone. 

"The  music  belonging  to  every  nation  on  the  globe  is  twisted  into 
a  jazz.  The  fox-trot  can  be  danced  equally  well  to  Chopin's  'Funeral 
March.'  as  also  to  Mendelssohn's  ‘  Wedding  March.'  There  ure 
millions  of  dance  tunes  specially  designated  for  the  fox-trot. 

"In  an  atmosphere  thickened  with  tobacco  smoke,  intoxicated 
officially'  with  White  Rock  and  ginger  ale  and  unofficially  with 
whisky,  these  endless  couples  whirl  and  whirl  around,  everlast¬ 
ingly  bumping  into  each  other.  It  is  a  gruesome  picture,  full  of 
weird  fantasy,  an  illustration  for  the  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe." 


'Mi 
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HISTORY  AND  FICTION  AS  INTERNATIONAL 
TROUBLE-MAKERS 

«  TJRO-BRITISH"  AND  “UN-AMERICAN,"  so  far  as 
these  phrases  represent  the  supposed  predilections  of 
history  makers,  probably  contain  equal  ingredients  of 


public  schools  is  highly  amusing."  The  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education 'to  examine  histories  thinks  that  the 
Commissioner  got  hold  of  old  editions,  which  are  already  revised 
for  present  use,  while  the  head  of  the  department  of  history  at 
Columbia.  Prof.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  is  quoted  in  the  Herald 
as  saying: 


offense.  Mr.  David  Hirshfield,  Commissioner  of  Accounts  in 
the  City'  of  New  York,  has  recommended  a  l>an  on  eight  text¬ 
books  on  American  history  now  in  use  in  the  schools  on  the 
ground  of  their  pro-British  propaganda.  Mr.  Hirshfield  has 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  examining  these  books 
after  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  Mayor 
Hyian,  who  received  complaints  against 
them.  These  l»ooks  are  charged  with  carry¬ 
ing  a  post-war  tono  of  friendliness  toward 
Great  Britain,  and  with  suppressing  the 
old  "consecrated  maxims"  such  as  "taxa¬ 
tion  without  representation  is  tyranny." 

"An  American  History,”  by  David  Muzzey 
of  Barnard  College,  stirs  Mr.  Hirshfield 
deeply.  Muzzey,  who  is  known  as  of  old 
New  England  stock,  is  charged  with  pro- 
British  peppaganda.  Mr.  Hirshfield's  proofs 
are  such  as  these  which  we  select  from  the 
New  York  Timm'  abstract  of  the  report: 

'“This  great  event  (the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion)  has  too  often  been  represented  as  tho 
unanimous  uprising  of  a  downtrodden  people 
to  repel  tho  deliberate  unprovoked  attack 
of  n  tyrant  upon  their  liberties;  but  when 
thousands  of  people  in  the  colonies  could 
agree  with  a  noted  lawyer  of  Massachusetts 
that,  tho  Revolution  was  a  "causal***, 
wanton,  wicked  rehelUon,"  and  thousand* 
of  people  in  England  oould  applaud  I*itt'» 
denunciation  of  the  war  against  America  as 
"barbarous,  unjust  and  diabolical,"  it  is 
evident  that,  at  tho  time  at  least,  there 
were  no  opinions  as  to  colonial  rights  and 
British  oppression. — Page  90.’ 

'“When  we  review,  after  a  century  and  a 
half,  tho  chain  of  events  which  changed 
the  loyal  BritUb-American*  of  1763  into 
rebels  in  arm*  against  their  king  in  1775,  wo  s«t  that  tho  cause 
of  tho  Revolution  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  British  Empire. —Page  106.’ 

"'A  debatable  question,  namely,  whother  the  abuses  of  the 
king's  ministers  justified  armed  rwistance.— Page  115.' 

"Hirshfield  also  condemns  Muzzey 's  characterization  of 
those  who  engaged  in  demonstrations  against  the  Stamp  Act  as 
'tho  mob’  (Pago  97).  Ho  criticizes  the  inclusion  of  tho  word 
'patriots,'  in  quotation  marks,  in  Muzzey'*  reference  to  Han¬ 
cock,  Warren.  Oti*  and  the  Adamses  on  Page  102,  and  the  omis¬ 
sion,  in  connection  with  the  Revolution,  of  tho  names  of  many 
American  heroes.  Ho  also  resents  the  'inadequate  and  inaccu¬ 
rate’  description  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  the  lack  of  ‘detail 
or  spirit'  in  telling  about  the  taking  of  Ticondcroga.  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Bunker  Hill  in  seventeen  words,  the  reduction  of  Brandy¬ 
wine.  Germantown  and  Valley  Forge  to  two  sentences,  and  the 
limitation  of  John  Paul  Jones'*  career  to  one  sentence. 

"‘In  fact,'  Mr.  Hirshfield  remarks,  'the  entire  account  of  the 
military  and  naval  actions  of  the  Revolution  is  comprest  into 
less  than  ten  pages,  in  a  book  of  more  than  500  pages.'  On  the 
other  hand,  he  points  out.  Muzzey  gives  a  full  page  and  a  half 
'to  a  detailed  military  history  of  the  "British  victory" at  Quebec 
in  1759.' 

"Mr.  Hirshfield  quotes  from  Pages  118-9  of  Muzzey  to  show 
that  the  nation*  which  helped  America  in  the  Revolution  are 
represented  as  being  actuated  by  'mean,  selfish  motive®.'" 

Mr.  Hirshfield'*  report  is  voluminous  and  detailed,  but  the 
reactions  to  it  from  other  sources  are  not  impressive  in  their 
respect  for  his  critical  powers.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Mr.  William  L.  Ettinger.  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Timet 
as  saying  that  "the  very  idea  of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
investigating  such  a  subject  as  the  teaching  of  history  in  the 


"The  whole  matter  w’ould  be  screamingly  funny  if  it  did  not 
have  its  serious  side.  I  suppose  the  idiotic  campaign,  of  which 
this  is  a  sample,  that  has  l*een  sweeping  tho  country  to  have 
history  text-books  rewritten  will  soon  have  for  its  object  an 

amendment  to  tho  Constitution  providing 
that  no  history  shall  have  more  than  ono- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  truth  in  it.” 

Tho  implication  of  the  Hyian  faction  is 
that  these  histories  contribute  to  a  plot  to 
remerge  us  with  the  British  Empire,  upon 
which  point  the  New  York  World commonts: 

"Nobody  would  object  to  an  investigation, 
providing  it  were  an  investigation  of  tho 
historical  facts  in  question.  Oneo  this  i* 
settled  it  will  be  time  to  take  up  tho  inter¬ 
national  plot.  The  only  difficulty  is  the 
lack  of  time.  Ever  since  the  first  graduate 
schools  were  established  in  the  United  State* 
there  have  been  historians  at  work  on  the 
record*  of  this  country  from  its  curliest 
settlement  down  to  the  regime  of  Mr.  Hyian. 
New  evidence  is  unearthed  continually. 
Some  of  it.  unfortunately,  tends  to  refute 
Mr.  Hirshfield.  Not  much  of  it  cotTolnmato* 
him.  To  find  out  with  exactness  whether 
Or* -at  Britain  is  unduly  favored  as  a  nation 
in  the  historic*  accused  would  require  dco- 
adc*.  if  not  centuries.  The  critical  author¬ 
ities,  so  far.  arc  against  tho  Hirshfield  con¬ 
tention. 

"And  who.  it  might  bo  asked  again,  i* 
Mr.  Hirshfield  to  dispute  the  decision  *>f 
historical  expert*,  even  tho*o  who  wrote 
three  texts?  Has  he  himself  any  standing 
as  an  expert,  or  doe*  he  present  any  evi¬ 
dence?  I  n  a  sane  world  this  latest  al>crrat  ion 
of  Mayor  Hyian'*  would  sot  tho  city  by 
the  ear*.  But  the  Municipal  Administra¬ 
tion  is  all  funny.  No  one  jest  stands  out 
a!>ove  the  rest.  Even  Mr.  Hirshfield  drawn  less  laughter  of 
late  than  ho  deserves." 

Since  the  cry  i*  up  for  revision  and  elimination  of  pro-British 
Itook*  every  day  seems  to  bring  forth  news  sources  of  bewilder* 
ment.  If  we  are  to  take  Anti-Americanism  as  the  same  thing, 
then  Theodore  Roosevelt'*  "Naval  War  of  1812"  sins  all  along 
tho  line.  A  correspondent  signing  himself  "Equity,”  writing 
to  the  New  York  Timet,  point*  out  passage  after  passage  where 
the  author  deals  harshly  with  his  compatriot*.  Here  is  a  part 
of  the  letter: 

"On  pa<p  12  he  says:  'The  war  opened  in  midsummer  of  1812. 
.  .  .  Hull's  campaign  was  unfortunate  from  tho  lx*ginning.’ 
Page  13:  'Eleven  hundred  Americans  got  across  (to  Canada) 
and  were  almost  all  killed  or  captured  by  an  equal  numltcr  of 
British.  Canadians  and  Indians;  while  on  the  opposite  sido  a 
larger  nuini>cr  of  their  countrymeu  looked  on.  and  with  abject 
cowardice  refused  to  cross  to  their  assistance.  Tho  command 
of  the  Army  was  then  handed  over  to  a  ridiculous  pommage 
named  Smythe.  who  issued  proclamations  so  bombastic  that 
they  really  must  have  come  from  an  unsound  mind.'  On  page 
17  he  relates:  'Later  in  the  season  the  American  General 
McClure  wantonly  burned  the  village  of  Newark  (apparently 
in  Ontario)  and  then  retreated  in  panic  flight  across  tho  Ni¬ 
agara.'  'In  retaliation  the  British  in  turn  crossed  the  river; 
000  regulars  surprized  and  captured  in  tho  night  Fort  Niagara, 
with  its  garrison  of  400  men;  2.000  troopers  attacked  Black 
Hock  .  .  .  captured  and  burned  both  it  and  Buffalo.'  ‘Before 
these  last  events  took  place,  another  invasion  of  Canada  had 
been  attempted,  this  time  under  General  Wilkinson,  "an  un¬ 
principled  iml>ecilo."  as  Scott  properly  styled  him.’ 

“On  page  18  he  says:  ‘And  again  a  similar  criticism  should 
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he  passed  on  General  Wilkinson’s  attack  on  La  Colie  Mill. 

.  .  Neither  one  of  these  affairs  was  a  stand-up  fight;  in  each  a 
greatly  superior  force,  led  by  an  utterly  incapable  General, 
retreated  after  a  slight  skirmish  with  on  enemy  whose  rout  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  certainty  had  the  engagement  been  per¬ 
mit  ted  to  grow  serious.' 

"On  page  23  he  says:  ‘The  small  British  army  marched  at 
will  through  Virginia  and  Maryland,  burned  Washington,  and 
finally  retreated  from  before  Baltimore  and  reembarked  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Now  Orleans.'  On  page  3ti 
lie  says,  in  referring  to  the  cause  of  the  war:  'None  of  her 
British)  acts  were  more  offensive  than  Napoleon's  Milan 
decree.  .  .  .  What  we  undoubtedly  should  have  done  was  to 
have  adopted  the  measure  actually  proposed  in  Congress,  and 
declared  war  on  both  Franco  and  Fngland.  .  .  .  We  had  warred 
for  the  right,  not  because  it  was  the  right,  but  because  it  agreed 
w  ith  our  self-interest  to  do  so.'  Page  37:  ‘Nominally,  neither 
<>f  these  questions  was  settled  by.  or  even  alluded  to.  ia  the  treaty 
o f  peace.'  Pago  38:  ‘When  the  United  Stati-s  declared  war. 
Great  Britain  was  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  in  a  death 
struggle  with  the  most  formidable  military  despotism  of  modem 
times,  and  was  obliged  to  entrust  the  defense  of  her  Canadian 
colonies  to  a  mere  handful  of  regulars,  aided  by  local  fencibles.’ 
Page  39:  ‘Tho  number  of  combatants  was  so  small  that  in 
Europe  they  would  have  been  regarded  as  mere  outpost  skir¬ 
mishers.  and  they  wholly  failed  to  attract  any  attention  abroad 
in  that  |*eriod  of  colossal  aMnies.’  " 

Do  the  statements  of  Roosevelt  in  his  history  of  the  War  of 
I  M2  condemn  him  as  unpatriotic?  we  art*  asked.  If  our  histories 
must  l*e  revised  in  the  interests  not  of  truth  hut  of  international 
prejudice  or  comity.  Mr.  Arthur  Maurice  suggi-st*  in  the  New 
York  Herald  that  we  shall  also  have  to  set  to  work  on  the  fiction. 
The  gibe*  of  the  British  novelists  at  America  and  Americans  and 
of  American  novelists  at  Britain  and  the  British  present  a 
matter  only  hnlf-huinorous: 

‘‘Of  courso.  uowadays,  no  on©  except  the  over-excitable  dt-fee-, 
live  ever  takes  that  seriously.  On  our  side  perhaps  wo  feel 
too  «©cure  in  our  material  afiluenre.  in  that  sense  of  possesion 


AS  MR.  HKARST  SUES  IT 
"Another  poison  Penman.” 

—  Harry  Murphy  in  the  New  York  Amt’ lean. 


which  Kipling  probably  meant  if  he  made  that  remark  about 
our  having  ‘all  the  gold  in  tho  world,'  and  which  Bunin  pictured 
in  the  remarkable  story,  'The  Gentleman  from  San  Francisco.' 
But  when  the  Republic  was  younger  it  seems  to  have  l»een  made 
up  largely  of  ‘patriots'  who  were  oversensitive  and  overquick 
lo  take  offense.  The  English,  too,  were  touchy,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Hirsh  field,  tho  perhaps  he  does  not  know  it.  has 


British  precedent  to  back  him  up.  There  is  a  significant  sub¬ 
stitution  in  one  line  in  all  British  editions  of  Bryant’s  'Song  of 
Marion’s  Men.’  that  poem  which  has  been  declaimed  by  so  many 
American  schoolboys.  When  the  poem  reached  England  it  was 
seen  that  the  line:  ‘The  British  soldier  trembles  when  Marion’s 
name  is  told.’  would  never  do.  So  the  words.  ‘British  soldier' 
were  changed  to  ‘foreign  hireling.'  The  idea  of  a  British  soldier 
trembling  at  anything  was  obviously  absurd  to  Englishmen. 
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"To  confine  attention  to  the  novelist,  hero,  at  random,  are  a 
few  works  of  British  fiction  olTurcd  as  fit  subjects  for  slight  expur¬ 
gation  or ro virion:  Dickens's  'Martin  Chuxxlewit,'  Thaokeruy's 
'Tho  Nownoinos,’  Du  Maurier’s  'Trilby,'  and  Kipling's  short 
story,  'An  F.rror  in  the  Fourth  Dimension,'  and  Doyle’s  short 
story,  'His  I-ast  Bow.’  Tho  first  two  were  once  taken  very 
seriously.  When  Dickens  first  came  to  the  United  States  Ameri¬ 
can  feelings  had  been  severely  ros|»cd  by  Mrs.  Trollo|H»'s  ‘The 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,’  und  also  by  an  indiscreet 
speech  delivered  by  ('apt.  Marry  at,  the  genial  chronicler  of  the 
exploit*  of  J Ir.  Midshipman  Easy.  Dickens,  wildly  acclaimed, 
pelted  with  hospitality,  and  yet  continually  irritated  by  intru¬ 
sion*  which  were  no  lev*  boorish  because  they  were  well  meant, 
went  home  and  wrote  ‘Martin  Chuulcwil,'  with  it*  soothing 
picture*  of  New  York  and  of  tho  town  he  callod  Eden.  Hot 
resentment  against  not  only  Dickens  but  against  everything 
English  (lamed  up  and  Poe  is  liclicvcd  to  have  written  a  counter¬ 
blast  which  was  either  lost  or  supprest  after  rofloolion. 

"Nearly  as  unfortunate  and  as  disturbing  to  international 
tiarmony  was  a  certain  reference  in  tho  second  chapter  of  Thack¬ 
eray's  ‘The  New-comes.'  Thackeray  was  picturing  lightly  a 
certain  time  in  the  eighteenth  century.  'When  Washington  was 
leading  the  American  rebels  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.’  That  was  the  offensive  line,  the  line  that  caused  many 
Americans  in  1S&»  to  llare  up.  Speciously  and  lamely  Thackeray, 
with  an  American  tour  in  prospect,  attempted  to  explain  tho 
sting  away,  arguing  that  the  lino  was  not  meant  to  express 
his  sentiments,  but  such  sentiments  as  properly  Iwlonged  to  a 
wig-wearing  Briton  of  the  year  1777,  or  thereabout.  It  was  a 
weak  evasion  at  best.  Of  course  ho  meant  it,  and  os  a  British 
Tory  ho  should  have  meant  it.  .  .  . 

"But  for  wildly  eccentric  alleged  ‘Amerioanese’  the  palm  must 
be  conceded  to  Kipling's  'An  Error  in  the  Fourth  Dimension.' 
Here  is  ll’ifton  Sargent,  the  product  of  everything  that  America 
has  to  give  in  the  matter  of  education  and  culture.  Yet  under 
the  stress  of  excitement,  ‘speech,  gesture  and  step,  so  care¬ 
fully  drilled  into  him,  had  gone  away  with  the  borrowed 
mask  of  indifference.  It  was  a  lawful  son  of  the  youngest  pooplu, 
whose  predecessors  wore  the  red  Indian.  His  voice  had  arisen 
to  the  high,  throaty  crow  of  his  breed  when  they  labor 
under  excitement.  ...  He  spun  around  and  faced  me 
excitedly.  "  It's  as  plain  as  mud.  Those  ducks  are  laying 
their  pipes  to  skin  me." 


CHIVALRY  THE  RELIGION  OF  TO-MORROW 


THE  YOUTH  OP  THE  SIX  CONTINENTS  are 
hotting  thoir  lives  on  a  simplified  faith,  in  which  human 
brotherhood  will  hold  its  appointed  high  place.  Their 
motive  will  bo  not  to  destroy  what  has  been  sanctified  by  tho 
past,  but  to  perpetuate  the  force  which  “has  been  sanctified  for 
nineteen  hundred  years  by  One  who  came  that  men  might  havo 
life  and  have  it  more  abundantly."  They  want  to  got  off  the 
desert  islands  of  denominationalism,  to  walk  in  the  larger  spaces 
of  brotherhood,  in  which  it  will  not  matter  whether  a  man’s 
color  is  brown,  black  or  white.  They  want  to  be  caught  up  in 
"thrilling  projects”  which  will  make  of  religion  as  vital  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  smoothing  tho  lives  of  men  as  lubricating  oil  is  in  the 
nover-oensing  machinery  of  a  mill.  "Apart  from  tho  reason¬ 
ableness  of  it,  pulling  together  with  other  people  is  hugely 
satisfying,  and  it  is  more  than  merely  gregarious."  It  is  a 
student  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
a  stu.mnt  who  has  spent  his  life  in  living,  as  well  as  in 
moiling  in  a  library,  w’lio  writes.  He  has  spent  four  years  in  tho 
Far.  Middle,  and  Near  East,  part  of  which  time  was  in  tho 
Red  Cross  service  in  Palestine.  In  tho  undenominational  semi¬ 
nary  where  he  bus  ht*en  studying  two  and  a  half  years  one  discusses, 
he  writes  in  The  Century  Magazine,  "St.  Paul’s  ideas  of  marriage 
with  Oho  Wolo,  Harvard  graduate  and  jet-black  son  of  a  Li¬ 
berian  chieftain;  tho  sacraments  with  George  Michaelide*.  a 
brilliant  Greek  (Holy  Orthodox)  from  tho  International  College 
at  Smyrna;  tho  difference  Iwtwoon  divinity  and  deity  with  the 
son  of  a  rabbi;  the  thirty-nine  articles  with  a  Cambridge  student 
who  fought  on  Gallipoli;  lynching  with  a  hard-boiled  Kaptist 
from  Texas;  the  obsolescence  of  denominationalism  with  Y.  Y. 
Tsu  of  Peking.”  With  this  experience  back  of  him  and  in  tho 
making  about  him,  Allan  A.  Hunter  boliovM  that  tho  spirit  of 
youth  to-day  is  urgent  for  cooperation,  for  tho  sort  of  coopera¬ 
tion  which  brings  from  every  man  a  share  of  the  ln*st  he  has.  in 
which  every  man  plays  his  part  in  tho  great  game  for  God. 

It  has  boon  said  that  no  common  religious  factor  can  l>o  dis¬ 
covered  which  will  unite  tho  youth  of  to-day.  Hut.  asks  Mr. 
Hunter  in  his  article  on  "What  1  Should  Ij'ko  to  Preach."  “havo 
wo  not  got  it  here — a  common  factor  in  the  strivings  of  all 
idealistic  young  people?  I  believe  that  not  only  can  wo  join 
here,  but  that  wo  can  go  together  on  an  even  wider  bads,  holding 
in  common  u  reverence  fur  the  divine  fire  in  human  life.  No 
doubt  it  interests  only  those  who  care  for  friends  intensely,  but 
most  of  ui  who  care  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our  strength 
agreo  that  personality  must  somehow  rontinue.”  One  of  tho 
obstacles  to  this  consummation  is  war— "war  that  is  bred  of 
overweening  nationalism,  of  tho  stupid  swank  of  battle-gray 
dreadnoughts  or  goose-stepping  regiments,  that  overrides  the 
rights  of  conquered  and  conquerors  alike,  that  respects  nobody." 
Hut  how  can  war  l>o  stopt?  "By  building  up  a  new  patriotism, 
b»r  one  thing.  Those  of  us  who  have  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day 
in  our  eyes  aro  beginning  to  realize  that  we  must  develop  within 
us  a  deeper  love  for  our  country — tho  lovo  of  motherland  that 
considers  it  treason  to  disrespect  other  countries.  And  that 
means  wo  must  toil  terrifically  in  Itehalf  of  an  organized  world 
court  and  an  international  police  force  to  back  the  decisions  of 
that  court.”  Another  obstacle  is  class  domination.  "What 
right  under  the  blue  sky  lias  any  employer  or  any  cor|ioration 
to  accept  in  exchange  for  a  pittance  twelve  hours  of  machine-like 
drudgery  from  human  beings  seven  days  in  the  week.  .  .  .  Qod 
help  us  if  wo  can  not  see  that  labor  is  not  a  commodity!"  Again, 


"  Divisivoness  in  industry  is  of  the  devil.  Equally  of  tho  devil 
is  race  arrogance.  Wells  is  right:  race  prejudice  ’justifies  and 
holds  together  more  baseness,  cruelty,  and  abomination  than 
any  other  sort  of  error  in  the  world.’  If  the  Turks  had  not 
nursed  it.  there  would  have  been  no  atrocities.  If  the  British 
had  wiped  it  out  of  their  minds  six  years  ago,  there  would  not 
be  the  ‘Indian  situation'  to-day.  If  we  Americans  took  our 
democracy  seriously,  the  people  of  India  would  not  l>o  reading 
with  such  horror  what  a  friend  in  Bengal  desoril>ed  as  a  best¬ 
seller.  'Tho  Martyred  Race,’  an  account  of  the  lyuchings  and 
other  mistreatment  of 'negroes  in  the  United  States.  The  race 
snobbishness  that  shouts.  ‘We  nordics  are  tho  people!’  is  riding 
for  a  fall,  and  the  sooner  wo  get  off  that  high  horse,  the  bettor 
for  us." 

Tho  last  obstacle,  and  the  one  which  will  have  to  l»o  striven 
against  most  desperately,  is  sex  irresponsibility,  for  the  mind  of 
this  “questioning"  generation,  thinks  Mr.  Hunter,  "is  Wing 
colored  far  more  than  older  people  realize  by  an  influential 
group  of  writers  who  ore  challenging  tho  idtul  of  chastity  as  it 
lias  never  Wforo  boon  challenge!. "  Vast  numbers  of  young 
people  in  America  are  frankly  adopting  the  too  tolerant  attitude 
of  tho  clover  young  newspa|>cr  woman  who  says:  “Tho  longer  I 
live,  the  less  I  blame  anybody  for  anything."  As  regards  sex 
laxity,  "it  is  not  merely  that  they  do  not  hate  tho  sinner  (and 
for  this  freedom  from  priggishness  let  us  bo  thankful),  but  it  Is 
that  they  tolerate  or  oven  condone  tho  sin.  Many  of  them  have 
no  convictions  at  all."  All  this  is  confusing  to  the  student  leaders 
of  the  Orient,  who  aro  tempted  "to  threw’  over  tho  morality  of 
their  own  civilizations  and  seize  with  both  hands  the  license  of 
tho  new.”  And  if  tho  young  people  of  tho  West  fail  to  make 
their  stand  at  tho  Verdun  of  tho  homo  ami  tho  rigorous  neces¬ 
sity  for  monogamy,  "wo  shall  risk  Wing  overrun  by  barbarism." 
We  must  work  out  a  new  chivalry,  suggests  tho  writer,  a  chivalry 
based  on  self-restraining  n*sp<*ot  of  men  for  women  und  women 
for  men.  Even  more  Important,  perhaps,  is  “a  now  chivalry 
tow’ard  tho  race,  a  eugonies  conscience.”  But  this  does  not  look 
to  birth  control,  for  what  we  msd.  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "is  not  so 
much  birth  reduction  as  birth  release;  birth  release  among 
families  of  character,  a  new  consecration  of  motherhood  to  the 
future,  a  new  dedication  of  fatherhood  to  the  race."  Otherwise, 

"If  we  devote  ourselves  to  cutting  down  tho  population  with¬ 
out  remembering  the  obligation  of  increasing  life  in  homes  rich 
with  wbolcsomenoss.  wo  are  cavalierly  playing  with  forces  that 
may  destroy  the  best  human  heritage  of  tho  Chinose,  Japanese, 
Indian,  as  well  as  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  world.  For  is  it  not  in 
the  home,  in  tho  tenderness  and  care  of  parents,  that  youth  first 
finds  God  Himself  ’ 

"Not  every  young  idealist  in  tho  world  will  join  with  us  in 
meeting  the  issues  thus,  of  courso.  But  I  believe  that  numWrs 
of  us,  perlm|>s  in  every  country,  who  do  not  care  to  remain  be¬ 
hind  in  tho  stuffy  dugouts,  can  agn*e  to  go  forward  and  fight 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  this  firing-line  against  tho  foos  of  fr«>e 
development  and  for  tho  force*  of  frankness  and  trust  that  make 
men  one." 

In  the  great  push  developing  the  Church  will  not  l>o  hopeless 
or  helpless,  thinks  the  writer.  Ho  is  "sure  that  notwithstanding 
it*  undeniable  squeamishnes*.  its  cramping  denominationalism, 
the  Church  can  not  help  but  1*>  inspired  to  a  new  endeavor  by 
its  avowed  Redeemer.” 

"One  who  walked  in  the  o|>en  sunshine  of  the  Galilean  hill? 
in  tho  candor  of  God.  One  who  met  men  eating  and  drinking, 
quick  with  redemption.  exul>crant  with  laughing  humor,  gestur¬ 
ing  with  immense  great  jollity  as  he  made  fun  of  the  pious 
sticklers  who  strain  at  a  gnat  only  to  swallow  a  camel. 
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"It  is  In  Jesus  that  the  spirit  of  youth  unites  ami  always  will  that  those  who  shall  enjoy  life  within  these  walls  will  find  in  it 

unite,  fur  his  was  a  radiant  respect  for  the  personality  of  every  a  Home,  Sweet  Home,  and  that  will  la*  because  this  home  is 

man.  And  we  who  want  a  more  generous  world  must  share  hi«  dedicated  to  the*®  three  ideals,  and  iu  recognition  of  the  pro- 

chivalry.  We  must  In?  fair  to  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view,  lection  and  of  the  Messing*  of  Almighty  God."' 
recognizing  that  he  will  have  a  vision  through  spectacles  different 
from  our  own,  not  forgetting  that  before  our  own  special  creed 
is  the  universal  creed  of  the  sportsmau  who  looks  the  other  man 
iu  the  eye  and  fearlessly  declares,  *  May  the  highest  ideal  triumph. 

whether  yours  or  mine,  my  friend!*"  TTF  MURDERERS  may  not  cuter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 

||  it  is  difficult  for  some  of  our  theological  thinkers  to  see 
JL  how  some  of  the  heresy-hunters  of  yesterduy  will  realize 
that  never-failing  hope  of  humanity.  The  Church  of  yesterday. 

TRANSLATING  AN  ANCIENT  ROMAN  CUSTOM  we  are  U»l«l.  magni lied  the  importance  of  doctrine  out  of  all  pro- 

iuto  Christian  terms,  an  Kspiseopalian  layman  and  his  portion  to  its  value,  and  much  Mood  was  spilt  when  one  dared 

wife,  of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  have  didicated  to  question  tho  validity  of  ecclesiastical  decrees.  Those  who 

tlicir  new  home  to  God  and  brought  under  its  roof  to  live  with  failed  to  react  positively  to  the  doctrinaires*  acid  test  of  faith 

them  their  daughter  and  non-in-law  and 
two  little  grandsons.  Tho  Roman  custom 

was  to  erect  altars  to  the  Lares  and  Pen-  I  '-  * 

aUs  and  to  light  tho  fire  with  sacred  em-  J  ^ 

l»ccs  from  the  |>erpetual  fire  in  the  Temple  ^0  I  I 

ft  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  modern  imila-  I  T?-*  ^  *  1  ' 

tion  was  to  inscrilte  dedicatory  lines  alatve  A 

ib-*  l.iarth  in  th.-  h\mg-r»om.  To  the 

four  clergymen  and  a  hundred  other  gu.-sts 

gat  here*!  f..r  th.  warming  iu  early 

•l*rt*uf .  »ntr«  III.  R»v  I  Vi  I  <>«rd»n 


MUST  ALL  DOCTRINE  GO? 


THE  HEARTH  AN  ALTAR  TO  COD 


WHERE  THE  FIRES  OF  FAITH  WILL  ALSO  FLAME 

A*  Ion*  »>  the  home  it  and*  this  hearth  will  brio*  to  all  the  member*  of  tho  family  remembrance 
of  the  Glvtr  of  all  tblnm.  and  Inspire  a  rotcdlcatlon  to  His  service. 


*‘*If  there  is  to  l>o  good  citizenship,  wo 
must  live  in  faith,  hope  and  love.  We  stand  hero  to  witness  to 
this  truth  to  these  grandsons  (referring  to  the  two  little  (toys 
who  stood  near)  so  that  when  they  come  to  manhood  their 
citizenship  will  be  grounded  upon  these  fundamental  virtues.* 
As  the  speaker  finished  he  touched  a  match  to  tho  wood  and 
the  company  then  sang  ‘Ming  out  the  banner,  let  it  tloat,  sea¬ 
ward  and  skyward.*  Tho  little  grandsons  passed  around  with 
baskets  of  twigs  and,  in  ready  compliance  with  a  suggestion 
made  in  the  address,  oach  guest  took  one  and  threw-  it  on  tho 
Maze,  indicating  his  or  her  contribution  of  good-will  and  hearty 
wishes  for  the  future  liappiness  of  the  mcmliers  of  the  home. 

"Then  the  paternal  grandfather  of  tho  littlo  hoys,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  educator  in  the  State  of  Now  York,  concluded  the 
dedication  with  a  very  few-  words  which  revealed  his  deep  emotion 
which  the  thought  of  tho  sacrodness  of  the  American  borne  stirred 
in  the  guests  as  well.  He  said  in  substance  this: 

"‘I  am  gratified  with  the  inscription.  Tho  words  "faith,  hop® 
and  love"  mean  al*out  all  there  is  of  good  in  the  world.  The 
object  of  the  home  is  to  educate  in  good  citizenship.  We  need 
this  now  more  than  ever  in  tho  America  of  to-day.  There  can 
M*  do  good  citizenship  without  good  homes  and  there  can  be  no 
C<x>d  homes  without  faith,  hope  and  love.  I  am  glad  to  join  in 
faith,  glad  to  join  in  hope,  and  glad  to  join  iu  love  iu  wishing 


often  did  not  live  to  r<-grot  their  error.  -  Now.  however,  the 
world  lias  constituted  itself  a  court  of  inquiry  into  the  practical 
utility  of  doctrinal  standards,  and  in  the  main,  wo  are  told, 
that  inquiry  has  given  every  evidence  of  sincerity,  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  have  been  commensurate  with  that  sincerity.  Still,  isn’t 
it  necessary  to  have  something  tangible  on  which  one  may  pin 
his  faith? 

At  a  timo  when  the  question  takes  front  rank  among  thoso 
l>oing  discust  in  college  debating  societies  and  in  magazines  of 
wide  circulation  the  contribution  of  Zion's  Herald  (Boston, 
Methodist)  to  tho  discussion  is  interesting  and  important  as 
presenting  what  is  presumed  to  lie  tho  view  of  a  large  section, 
to  say  the  least,  of  Protestantism's  largest  denomination. 
Zion's  Herald  asks  pertinently:  “Will  the  logic  of  this  inquiry 
regarding  doctrines  carry  us  to  tho  point  where  no  doctrine  re¬ 
mains,  or  is  there  a  stopping-plaeo  somewhere  along  the  way 
where  a  determined  Christianity  will  bo  required  to  say  to  the 
spirit  of  critieism,  'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther':’" 
Searchers  after  that  tolerance  "so  emblematic  of  the  truth" 
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must  remind  themselves  of  the  grave  dancer  of  suffering  shallow¬ 
ness  of  conviction  while  developing  breadth  of  conviction.  The 
Church,  it  is  argued,  is  wide  enough,  broad  enough,  tolerant 
enough;  but  is  it  deep  enough?  Zion  a  Herald  believes  that  it 
will  not  longer  he  possible  to  accuse  the  Church  of  theological 
ami  doctrinal  bigotry.  "Those  days  aro  happily  gone,  and 
will  never  return.  But  the  Church  to-day  is  laying  itself  liable 
to  the  even  more  fatal  criticism  of  believing  so  much  that  it 
believes  nothing  at  all.”  This  “is  not  a  plea  for  traditionalism 
as  against  liberalism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  other  way 
around,”  and  we  are  told: 

"Tho  only  way  the  lilteralism  of  the  present  hour  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  and  given  balance  is  to  rescue  the  spirit  of  inquiry  from 
the  domination  of  those  whoso  emotions  are  not  amenable  to 
reason  and  whose  gushing  utterances  on  theology  and  doctrine 
are  men*  opinions.  The  lilH-rali/.ing  influence  now  at  work  within 
the  Church  will  continue,  but  it  must  continue  in  tho  hands  of 
those  whoso  devotion  to  Christ  has  not  lnen  infected  with  the 
mental  jazz  of  quack  theologians  who  know  considerably  more 
of  political  utopian  than  of  gosi>«l  redemption. 

"There  an*  not  a  few  reformers  who  aro  offering  tho  Church 
tho  kingdoms  of  this  world  if  only  the  Church  will  fall  down  and 
worship  some  kind  of  shadowy,  ill-dctined  humanity.  Those 
reformers  sputter  a  great  deal  alstut  fatherhood  and  brother¬ 
hood,  hut  their  vaguely  conceived  humanity  is  nothing  more 
than  the  corpse  of  Augusto  Comte’s  'humanity'  buried  by  an 
exasperated  intelligence  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"What  we  need  is  nut  less  preaching  about  humanity  hut 
more  preaching  about  Cod  and  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  Church  is 
to  have  no  firmer  foundation  than  tho  ethical  and  moral  idealism 
of  modern  humanitarian  cults,  then  confusion  and  disaster 
uw'ait  us  in  the  future.  I.ol  tho  Church  In-wan*  lost  iu  its  eager¬ 
ness  to  save  the  world  it  be  devoured  by  tho  world. 

"Tho  Church  of  ti»-day  reeds  a  Pentecostal  revival  of  power, 
and  that  revival  will  never  come  unless  the  Church  believes 
something  anil  behoves  that  something  tremendously.  We  do 
not  w'unt.  any  more  static,  ecclesiastically  lixt  doctrine  from 
which  there  can  1m*  no  deviation.  Wo  do  not  want  any  more 
doctrinal  bigotry  that  is  always  threatening  dissenters  with 
trials  for  heresy.  Wo  do  not  want  any  more  pharisaic  search 
for  exactness  and  striet  conformity  to  doctrinal  precept*.  What 
we  do  want  is  a  doctrine  as  functional  as  life  itseir.  a  doctrine 
that  will  progressively  ser\e  each  new  day  in  which  we  live, 
but  none  the  less  a  dis-trino  to  w'hich  we  eling  with  the  tenacity 
ami  faith  of  our  fathers." 

Ministers  must  not  cause  their  congregations  to  believe  that 
they  have  abandoned  doctrine  altogether,  and  communicants 
must  not  let  the  unehurehed  believe  that  they  have  surrendered 
all  faith  in  every  purl  of  the  historic  doctrines  of  the  Church  and 
that  the  only  thing  that  separates  them  is  the  perfunctory  habit 
of  church-going.  For,  declares  Zion’s  Herald: 

"  TheVo  is  a  place  for  doctrine  in  tho  Christian  Church.  When 
then*  is  no  lunger  a  place  for  d«M.*trine.  the  Chureh  will  cease  to 
exist.  A  doctrineless  Church  may  continuo  as  a  sort  of  com¬ 
munity  clulnhouse  uml  neighl>orh»od  festal  lx>ard.  hut  it  will 
never  be  tho  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Tho  average  com¬ 
munity  is  well  equipped  with  1m»w ling-alleys  and  swimming- 
pools  and  club-house  facilities.  What  every  community  need*, 
more  than  it  n«i*ds  anything  else,  is  a  prephet’s  pulpit  where 
the  eternal  verities  of  God’s  imperishable  truth  are  preached 
with  inspiration  and  conviction.  The  truth  that  God  is  our 
Father;  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  some  mystical  yet  soul-sat isfving 
way,  is  our  Saviour;  that  sin  is  a  blinding,  cursing  reality  with 
more  than  subjective  dimensions;  that  tho  power  of  God  in  a 
man’s  life  is  tho  only  force  sufficient  to  overcome  sin  and  con¬ 
quer  through  righteousness;  that  the  Cross  is  not  without  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  hurrying,  practical  life  of  the  twentieth  century;  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  tho  world  constitutes  tho  supremo  agency 
in  behalf  of  character,  and  as  such  has  a  claim  to  the  devotions 
of  men  prior  to  the  claims  of  applied  psychology  and  ethical 
eultism;  that  God’s  kingdom  will  come  on  earth  only  when  we 
do  unto  others  as  we  would  l*e  done  by;  and  that  a  crowning 
immortality  will  bring  to  a  rich  fruition  the  aspirations  of  God’s 
children  for  the  more  abundant  life — these,  and  similar  truths, 
will  ever  remain  the  chief  corner-stone  <*f  the  living  Chureh. 
To  remove  that  corner-stone  is  to  invite  disaster  for  the  Chureh 
and  endless  chaos  for  the  world.” 


THE  HORSE  SENSE  IN  UNION 

THEY  UNITED  TO  BUILD  a  STABLE  for  their 
horses.  and  then  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  of  a 
Saskatchewan  district  separated  to  go  to  their  respective 
churches.  Residents  of  the  district,  we  are  told,  naturally  began 
to  say  that  if  the  two  sets  of  churchmen  could  have  a  common 
shed  for  their  horses,  they  might  display  horse  sense  enough  to 
have  also  a  common  building  for  their  worship.  The  point  finally 
struck  home  in  Canada  at  large.  By  an  overwhelming  majority 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  Canada,  in  which  the 
strongest  opposition  to  the  plan  had  developed,  recently  decided 
to  merge  with  the  Methodist*  and  Congregationalists,  and  the 
new  establishment,  to  l*e  known  as  the  United  Chureh,  awaits 
now  only  the  necessary  ratification  by  Parliament.  The  three 
denominations  combined  havo  nearly  800,000  members,  tho  exact 
figures,  as  we  find  them  quoted  in  the  press,  being:  Methodist, 
406.933;  Pn-abytorian,  3.'>7,211.  and  Congregational,  32,149. 
I-ike  the  union  chureh  recently  built  in  an  Illinois  village,  this 
consolidation,  says  the  Chicago  Journal,  "is  a  sign  of  the  times. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  thought  souls  were  lost  or  saved  by 
refusing  or  accepting  small  points  of  doctrine."  But  "tho  modern 
Church  i*  much  less  concerned  about  doctrines  than  about  ser¬ 
vice.  and  the  great  service  to  Im<  rendered  by  united  effort  is  pluin 
to  all." 

Naturally  a  merger  of  this  kind  can  not  l*o  effected  without 
opposition,  and  the  IVovidence  Journal  informs  us  that  many 
ITcshyterians  resent  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
that  ouc  of  the  speaker*  in  tho  debate  at  Port  Arthur  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  it  will  disrupt  not  only  tho  Church  but  90  per 
cent,  of  the  congregation*.  In  fact. step*  have  already  ln*en  taken 
to  maintain  tho  old  lYeabyteriun  Church  organisation.  An 
address  issued  by  the  irreconcilable*  after  the  Assembly  had 
voted  for  union  says:  "Eminent  counsel  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  action  of  tho  Assembly  is  beyond  it*  power,  unconstitutional 
and  illegal.  In  any  event,  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  continuo 
in  Canada.  We  eount  on  all  who  value  civil  ami  religious  freedom 
to  stand  fast  in  this  hour  of  crisis."  An  opposing  group  centered 
in  Winnipeg  is  reported  to  have  announced  that  it  will  endeavor 
to  get  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  merging  of  the  pro|>erty,  anil 
one  prominent  i*resbyterinn  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  proposed 
legislation  "is  of  the  most  extraordinary  character  und  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  corporation  lawyers  adept  in  the  gentle  art 
of  freezing  out  minority  shareholders." 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  Rev.  Dr.  G.  C.  Pidgeon,  a  IVesbyterian. 
is  quoted  as  saying  in  the  final  debate,  "  It  is  a  crime  against  tho 
interi*sts  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  waste  men  and  money  by  per¬ 
petuating  denomiuationalism.  It  is  vital  that  the  three  negotiat¬ 
ing  churches  should  go  solidly  into  union.  This  the  enabling  bill 
is  intended  to  secure,  and  this  is  ono  of  the  chief  criticisms 
against  it."  He  added  that  fifty-two  out  of  fifty-six  IVeshy- 
teries  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  pro|M>sal.  However,  it  appears 
as  if  chureh  union  in  Canada  luu  not  yet  gotten  through  tin* 
shoals,  observes  the  Buffalo  Express.  "The  controversy  may  Ik* 
considered  unfortunate  by  members  of  the  sects  directly  con¬ 
cerned.  but  it  is  at  least  proof  that  there*  still  are*  people  who  take 
their  religion  seriously." 

Of  course,  the  difficulties  are*  not  yet  cnd«*d,  observe*  The 
Christian  Guardian,  a  Toronto  Methodist  weekly.  The  working 
out  of  the  scheme  will  call  for  the  heroic  exerciso  of  all  tho 
Christian  qualities  of  patience  and  self-forgetfulness.  "We 
may  find  ourselves  many  times  in  the  midst  of  serious  embarrass¬ 
ments  as  tho  months  and  tho  years  go  on.  But  the  day  will 
bring  its  own  strength  and  wisdom,  as  it  will  bring  its  own 
problem  and  difficulty,  and  a  Christian  way  out  may  always  be 
found.  Divine  grace  and  strength  will  match  themselves  with 
human  faith  and  courage,  and  we  will  go  forward  to  the  greater 
tasks  and  the  finer  service.” 
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On  tkr  floor  is  shown 
GoU-S/*lCon[ol,umRuc 
No.  532.  The  9x12  foot 
tits  costs  only  ft  3.00. 


Time  for  the  Things 
You  Want  to  Do — 

lime  for  rest — recreation — the  things  you 
want  to  do!  That's  what  you  have,  in  town  or 
at  the  seashore,  with  'CtS  Congoleum  Art-Rugs 
on  your  floors.  These  sanitary  rugs  with  their 
smooth,  enamelled  surface  save  you  from  tire¬ 
some  beating  and  sweeping.  A  few  strokes  of  a 
damp  mop  and  they  are  as  spotless  as  new. 

Out  on  the  porch  they  sturdily  and  fadelessly 
withstand  the  sun  and  rain.  Thev  lie  perfectly 
flat  without  fastening — nor  does  the  most  gusty 
wind  ever  ruffle  the  edges  or  comers. 

The  host  of  artistic  patterns  makes  it  easy 
to  find  one  that  lends  charm  to  any  room  in 
either  the  summer  cottage  or  all-year  home. 

6*9  fc  5  9.00  The  paitrrni  illmtraled  Hi  *  1  ft.  S  .60 
7M*  9  ft.  11.25  are  made  mlhe teelarcc  3  3  r  ,4.. 

9  *  9  ft  13.50  only.  Tk*  email ru«i  *  Xi  ,  W 

9  *  10JS  ft.  15.75  —.■■*»■  itoamgu  3  *  ft.  1.95 
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GOLD 

SEAL 


^4rt-Rugs 


Look  for  this  Gold  Seal 
There  is  only  one  guaranteed  Congoleum 
and  that  is  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  identified 
by  the  Gold  Seal  shown  above,  1 1  is  pasted 
on  the  face  of  the  material.  Look  for  it. 

Congoleum  Company 

>ns 


Philadelphia  New  York 
San  frumne  Mmnrapolie  All 
Montreal  London  Pant 


On  if  KiauaCiii 
Dallai  Piltiharih 
la  d»  Janeiro 


CURRENT  -  POETRY 


Vnsolicilnl  contributions  to  this  de/>artmenl  cannot  be  returned. 


E DC!  A  It  LKB  MASTERS  has  fouAl 
new  tom  I  w  tones  in  (iod'fl  Acre  out  at 
N|MM»n  River,  ami  some  of  them  register 
something  of  the  new  world  since  ha  first 
wrote.  Vanity  Fair  for  July  Iw-gins  the  puh 
lication  of  these,  ami  we  pass  on  these 
epitaphs: 

LIEUTENANT  MrGRKW 

Curve  for  me  an  male  crumpled  amid  the  bright*. 
Shin  through  ilm  breast  I 
For  there  on  (hat  day  In  June,  winnowing  rush'-* 
of  mist 

And  gliding  through  little  floe*  of  writhing 
Fur  up  In  the  quiet  sphere  of  sun-faded  sky. 
With  the  fields  and  meadow*  Around  Hpoon  River 
llerome  a  quilt  of  yellow  and  green. 

Ami  the  river  hero  me  a  strip  of  silver  foil — 

My  heart  stops!  For  my  engine  ha*  slopped  I 
Silence!  She  sinks  like  a  sued  that  squat*  to 
leap. 

And  then  the  plunge! 

The  dizzy  turning  over  and  over! 

Till  she  dives  no*e  first,  with  the  anarrh  wHght 
of  steel 

To  the  crash  through  the  trees  of  Siever’a  woods! 
And  then  this  grave  beside  my  father's. 

Who  Ml  through  bellowing  dark  newt. 

Down,  down  In  the  water  toi 
Carve  un  oaglefor  met 


CATHERINE  OGC 

"Tombstone  "  Johnson,  head  of  the  school  board. 
Ashamed  that  be  sprung  from  an  egg 
And  a  wriggling  sperm. 

Hut  proud  that  man  was  created  from  dust. 
Though  dust  Is  dirtier  than  eggs, 
ousted  me  from  my  place  In  the  srhool 
For  showing  a  picture  to  Hie  pupils 
Of  a  child  emerging  from  an  egg  shell. 

And  telling  them  all  the  beauty  and  wonder 

Of  evolution  that  makes  a  mind 

Out  of  an  <«g  and  sperm 

So  I  retired  and  struggled  Along. 

And  starved  a  llule.  and  brooded  much 
To  the  end  of  the  farce! 


MORCAN  OAKLEY 

There  Is  a  I  line  for  vine  lewvrw  In  the  hair. 

And  a  time  for  thorns  on  the  brow. 

Even  as  life  Is  both  ecstasy  and  agony. 

And  as  Nature  grow*  both  lenvrw  and  thorns. 
In  youth  I  knew  love  and  victory; 

In  age  loneliness  aiul  pain. 

Hut  life  I*  to  Is*  lived  neither  as  leave* 

Nor  a*  thorns,  hut  through  both. 

I  ontne  to  the  wisdom  of  barren  boughs 
And  the  desolation  of  unleaved  thorns. 

Which  remembered  the  leaves! 


Spoon  River  1ms  become  peopled  with 
men  and  women  of  foreign  slock,  "holding 
office,  administering  the  laws,  running  the 
business."  ns  Mr  Masters  notes.  They 
bring  in  a  new  set  of  feelin.Tt,  and  we  ckoo*. 
a  Greek  as  representative: 

PROTOPAPAS  OEM  AS 

To  run  a  fruit  store  In  S|mon  Hirer 
To  look  at  prairi.w  at  the  ends  of  streets. 

Not  up  at  llymcttu* 

To  go  lo  a  little  stream. 

Never  to  see  I’haleron  below  Olympus. 

To  have  Turks  and  Pcnrian*  rub-  you: 

So-called  moralists,  preachers  and  merchants. 

Yet  I  kept  still  for  the  sake  of  trade. 

Naturalized  In  Spoon  River 

But  I  say  to  you.  you  can  thin  as  you  will 

The  veins  of  the  children  of  Homer. 

*  will  run  red  stuff  compared  to  the  veins 
•c  breed  of  A  D  Blood! 


Wr  crowd  the  aisles  of  our  trains,  to 
1h*  the  first  out.  standing  in  discomfort 
through  the  long  space  of  the  tunnel. 
"Hut  we  save  a  eon  pie  of  minute*!’’  was 
tfie  argument  of  one.  "And  what  can 
you  do  with  them  after  you’ve,  saved 
them?"  WH*  a  puzzled  rejoinder.  The 
A’nffixA  Rrrieic  has  it  in  verse: 

WATCHING  THE  CROWD 

Bt  SIadklcimi  Li  can  a  Rtlkv 
IIMhcr  and  thither,  thronging  the  stm-t. 

Whence  are  you  hound,  all  you  hurrying  IM! 
Bror1ng  your  forms.  Isdti  the  frwll  and  the  strung. 
«*«"■  and  liasty  you  scurry  along .  . 

Anxious  expectancy  marked  on  each  fvre. 
landing  an  Impel im  quickening  Die  parv. 

The  spirit  of  ronlrwt  grow*,  ever  nww  warm. 

Kiw  each  woukl  lie  first  In  the  nirinu*  swarm. 

*•  It's  scrambh-  and  struggle,  bustle  and  rare 
Jostle  your  nHghl-.ur  ami  step  In  hW  place. 

With  only  a  thought  for  the  hue  ami  its*  cry 
\nd  never  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  stfy. 

Ami  what  are  your  alma,  all  till*  rmi  to  excite? 
Are  they  matters  of  moment,  quite  worthy  Die 
fight  r 

tml  "hat  Is  your  goal,  you  strenuous  file. 

And  "turn  you  arrive,  will  you  think  It  vnwth 
while? 

If  the  whole  of  this  Energy  garmred  might  he 
And  applied  to  some  one  mighty  mirpnw.  Dim  we 
Might  learn— to  our  wral— "Idle  daHIIng  lirlow. 
The  mvtvU  which  only  the  Uods  can  Uwtow. 


Clkmrxcc  Dane's  play  of  ai William 
Shakespeare"  gave  us  an  unforg'-table 
picture  of  Qumo  Elizabeth  as  she  was  por¬ 
trayed  by  H aides*  Wright.  The  Queen 
ss'euis  almost  to  have  wander**!  out  of  the 
play  into  this  ballad  that  appears  in 
Hamid  Viual’a  poetry  magazine,  Voices 
(Boston): 

A  BALLAD  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

Br  Mtiutzn  Wioprina 


gueen  Elizabeth  sat  on  her  threshold 
B«*forr  she  had  i|uite  grown  old. 

The  gnw  n  sIm*  wore  waa  of  scarlet  satin 
And  her  coif  >u  of  silk  ami  gokl: 

The  Lord  of  Isdcrster  knelt  at  her  ahotiklrr 
And  a  lute-chlkl  played  by  her  knee — 

It  was  one  of  th.ee  fw>ur»  that  are  Devcr  forgotten. 
And  nothing  to  hear  or  are; 

l»rd  Is'le.-stir  talked  of  a  day  they  remembered 
When  they  were  little  together. 

Of  young  Quern  Jane  and  a  rol«e  she  wore. 

And  the  old  King's  chain  and  fealter: 

The  child  with  the  lute  leaned  ck«*e  to  the  Queen 
And  Uhl  his  bead  on  her  knro 
To  hear  their  st»rii*  of  om*'-oa-a-Uine 
Whta  they  were  little  as  he. 

And  the  Queen  put  a  hand  on  l»rd  Ixicrwtcr'- 
aboukhr 

Ami  a  hand  on  the  lute-chUd's  head  .  .  . 

Yet  there  »as  Uttle  site  ws-med  to  hear 
Of  the  things  they  sang  and  said.  .  .  . 

And  the  trumpets  blew  from  under  the  window 
Calling  the  yui«i  to  rise. 

And  her  fair  turn.*!  lock  to  a  Queen's  again 
And  b*r  eyes  turned  hard  and  wise. 

And  she  said.  "  I  think  I  hear  F.ngUnd  calling. 

That  I  wedded  while  1  was  fair. 

And  England  Is  .'ailing,  that  Is  my  child": 

And  die  "cut  ami  left  them  there. 


Hut  Js-lrvwur  was  only  a  man  after  all. 

And  the  Imy  wa*  a  man-child  too. 

*k»  the  thing  she  "as  feigning  before  she  left  them 
I  think  they  never  knew. 

The  tlicnic  will  never  grow  too  old  fur 
genuine  fueling,  tho  already  we  have  hail 
it  mo  often  wrought  ii|mui.  In  the  .Xurtk 
American  Rrrieic  we  find  this: 

SPRING  FLOWERS  BY  THE  MADELEINE 

Br  8.  L.  M.  Bshiziw 

I  went  to  buy  Spring  Ik  mem 
By  the  Madeleine, 

Ami  In  the  market-place 
I  thought .  "Clod  hides  tils  fare; 

Hut  we  have  sun  ami  tain 
And  wind  and  April  showing 
As  before  tlu*  war." 

The  woman  on  her  stool  behind  Die  row* 
of  | sits  stuffed  full  of  lilac  bloom* 

Had  sen — and  let  Die  bargaining  go  by 
Too  many  flowers  Isiught  to  strew  Die  little 
tombs; 

*1  die  had  ctiangrd.  as  I, 
t;«sl  knows. 

Have  changed.  I  thought.  "Tltere  an* 

As  many  llowi-rs  a*  before  Die  war." 

And  then  the  sanguine  heart  of  some  first  rose. 
Ain*  drop  of  red. 

Showed  me  a  field  of  |sipph*  lying  dead 

And  eont-flower*  ami  gulden  grain 

And  foriwt  firns.  When  Spring  mines  once 

again 

They  will  notWhkeand  stir  the  Iimmc  rert  h«4?ru*l . 
S.W  these  tired  fltrtus  that  with  them  hflrlrdlle.— 
Ilul  every  Season  find  them  so  much  dust 
And  leave  them  so. 
t>  Mtlimm,  to  know 

That  you,  who  lie  so  scattered,  crushed  and  torn 
In  your  flrwl  dewy  hour*. 

U.nild  have  been  crushed  in  an  embrace. 

Could  have  been  worn— 
o  men  and  flowers' 

I  left  the  market-place, 

Not  hassling  where  I  «t(*pp«sl. 

I  thought.  "There  are 

As  many  flowers  os  lief  ore  the  war," 

And  wept. 

There  in  no  lack  of  courage  before  the 
undoubted  nu  ts  .if  life;  no  foolish  reticence 
in  the  verses  of  Minn  Millay.  And  who 
will  »y  that,  tho  keening  here  from  tin 
ages  of  The  Century  fail  in  poignancy? 

KEEN 

Hr  Kdna  Hr.  Vincznt  Miu. at 

Weep  him  dead  and  mourn  a*  y  ou  may. 

Me.  I  «lng  as  1  must : 

Blessed  lie  death,  that  ruts  In  marble 
What  would  have  sunk  to  dust  I 

Blessed  he  death,  that  took  my  love 
Ami  Imriisl  him  In  Die  sea. 

Where  never  a  lie  nor  .-i  Ml  Ur  wort! 

Will  out  of  hl«  mouth  at  tttel 

Thlv  I  have  to  hold  to  my  heart . 

This  lo  take  by  Die  hand: 

Sweet  we  were  for  a  summer  month 
•An  the  sun  on  the  dry.  w  hite  sand: 

Mild  we  wren*  for  a  summer  month 
As  the  wind  from  over  the  wolr«: 

And  bl.wd  he  death,  that  hushed  with  salt 
The  harsh  and  slovenly  y  ears! 

Who  builds  h«T  a  house  with  love  for  tlnther. 

Builds  her  a  bouse  of  foam: 

And  I  d  rather  lie  bride  to  a  lad  gone  down 
Than  willow  to  one  safe  home, 
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Actual  Values  Control  GMC  Sales 


Whether  dollars  or  Uused  equipment” 
are  the  mediums ,  the  result  is  the  same. 


Because  the  price  at  which  a 
GMC  truck  is  listed  and  sold  is 
the  actual  physical  cost  of  the 
individual  chassis,  plus  a  fair 
profit 

— every  dollar  received  from 
the  sale  of  a  GMC  must  be 
worth  a  full  one  hundred  cents. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether 
this  dollar  is  represented  in 
the  currency  of  the  United 
States  or  by  a  “used  truck”.  In 
either  case,  the  value  must  be 
equal.  A  “used  truck”  accepted 


in  part  payment  for  a  new 
GMC  is  figured  at  its  actual 
worth  as  a  medium  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

Only  by  such  a  sales  policy  can 
every  purchaser  of  GMC 
trucks  be  guaranteed  the  same 
value  at  the  same  price. 

And  only  by  such  a  policy  can 
GMC  continue  to  offer  the  full 
measure  of  transportation  that 
is  always  expected  in  every 
truck  that  bears  the  GMC 
nameplate. 


General  Motors  Truck  C o.— Pontiac,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

GMC  Truck  Chassis  list  at  the  Factory  as  Follows:  1-Ton,  $K95j 
2-Ton,  S2375;  3'Zz-Ton,  $ 3600 ;  5-Tun,  $3950.  Tax  to  be  added . 


General  Motors  Tracks 
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You  demand  fire  protection — certainly?  That’s  why 
Gena ico  Latite  Shingles  are  fire  safe.  But  the  vital  thing 
in  roofing  is  WEATHER  protection.  Will  it  keep  your  home 
DRY — stay  leak  proof  and  storm-tight? 

Gena sco  Latite  Shingles  are  wear/ier  safe — as  well  as 
fire  sale.  Hurricane  winds  can’t  tear  them  off.  Driving, 
slashing  rains  can't  get  through.  They're  locked  tight  and 
scaled  tight— held  firmly  and  flatly  against  your  roof  deck. 

Artistic  in  shape — beautiful  in  coloring —economical  in 
coat  -  Genasco  Latite  Shingles  are  suitable  for  any  type 
of  building,  home,  industrial,  institutional  or  farm.  And 
they'll  last  a  lile  time. 

your  dealer  to  show  you  these  wonderful  shinties— their  locking 
on  features  why  they're  lire  safe  why  the  weather  can't  damage 
them- -how  they  keep  your  home  cooler  in  summer  and  wanner  in 
winter. 

You  can  lay  Genasco  Latite  Shingles  right  over  your  old.  worn-out. 
weather  battered  sroodrn  shingles  )ust  as  easily  and  just  as  efficiently 
—  m  over  new  boards.  Write  for  illustrated  booklets. 


fraat 

Via* 


Genasco  Lallla  Shingle  I 
are  locked  on  your  root. 
Made  in  three  natural, 
unlading  colors  —  rich 
warm  rad,  cool  sage  graan 
and  bluebleck 

“See  That  Kay" 


Asphaltic  Roofing.  Flooring. Paints  and  Allied  Protective  Products 


THE  EX-KAISER’S  YOUNGEST  SON  AS  A  SPY 


WHILE  MILLIONS  OF  GERMAN  SOLDIERS  were 
being  used  as  cannon  fodder  to  enemy  Runs  in  the 
World  War.  a  pale,  sickly  young  man  already  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  further  service  in  the  trenches  by  a  shrapnel  wound 
was  playing  the  dangerous  rt\le  of  spy  at  the  American  Mili¬ 
tary  Base  in  La  Rochelle.  France.  This  courageous  follow  was 
none  other  than  the  late  Prince  Joachim  of  Prussia,  sixth  and 


and  altho  their  labor  was  used  by  both  tho  French  and  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  since  they  came  from  our  camp  we  were  responsible  for 
their  actions,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  solve  the  mystery  and  punish 
the  guilty.  We  felt  convinced  that  tho  German  prisoners  were 
in  some  way  setting  tho  fires.  .  .  .  Wo  finally  decided  to  send 
three  of  our  men  up  to  the  front.  They  were  to  join  the  newly 
captured  prisoners  so  that  we  could  transfer  them  to  our  prison 
compound  without  their  identity  becoming  known. 


youngest  son  of  the  former  Kaiser,  according  to  Major  C.  E. 
Unwell,  of  the  United  States  Army 
Criminal  Intelligence  Service.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  great  conflict 
one  popular  indoor  sport  in  America 
and  in  other  countries  allied  against 
Germany  was  that  of  (Miking  fun 
at  tbo  tli on  Crown  Prince  (or 
"Clown  Quince’’  as  some  humorists 
derisively  duldtcd  him)  and  his 
brothers,  who,  it  was  assumed,  were 
all  arrant  as  well  as  arrogant 
■••wards.  If,  however,  the  facta 
are  correct  as  presented  in  Major 
Uusaull's  new  liook,  "True  Adven¬ 
tures  of  tho  Secret  Service"  (Dou- 

• 

Mcday,  Pago  and  Company ),  this 
harsh  judgment  u|Min  the  male 
number*  of  tho  Kaiser's  family 
must  he  revised,  at  least  in  tho  com* 
of  I  Tines  Joachim,  for  the  American 
Army  officer,  who  obviously  has 
no  wiah  to  glorify  the  former  im- 
periol  household  of  Germany,  tells 
a  tale  in  which  the  youngest  son 
<4  the  Kaiser  is  portrayed  as  a 
warrior  who  did  not  flinch  at  the 
prospect  of  being  shot  at  sunrise 
as  a  spy  or  hanged  as  a  common 
Mon.  •. 

The  revelations  are  male  by 
Major  Russell  in  connection  with 
hu  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Secret  Service  thwarted  mys- 
u-rions  attempts  by  firebugs  to 
<i<*troy  the  military'  docks  and 
“ipplM  »t  La  Iiochellc.  Several 
attempts  to  burn  these  docks  hod 
t*en  made  prior  to  July,  1018,  but 
they  were  clumsy  and  the  guilty 
«m*  hod  been  promptly  captured  and  punished.  But  then,  says 
Major  Russell,  "we  received  a  report  from  one  of  our  assistant 
provost  marshals  stationed  at  Ln  Rochelle,  one  of  our  subbase 
pert*,  which  awoke  us  to  new  dangers.”  This  A.  P.  M.  reported: 

"For  the  post  eight  nights,  on  each  night,  we  have  discovered 
a  fire  on  the  gsmolinc  box.  By  good  fortune  we  have  been  able 
to  quench  them  before  they  made  a  fair  start.  But  sooner  or 
later,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  capture  those  who  are  responsible, 
are  sure  to  have  a  fire  that  will  seriously  cripple  the  entire 
American  Army  by  destroying  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  our  gasoline 
mpply.  Stringent  orders  against  the  carrying  of  matches  are 
enforced;  we  search  every  German  prisoner  liefore  allowing  him 
to  pass  through  the  gate;  any  one  round  violating  this  order  is 
wvtrely  punished;  but  still  the  fires  continue." 

The  Commanding  General  considered  the  matter  very  serious, 
and  ordered  that  every  possible  means  should  be  employed  to 
catch  the  firebug  and  punish  him.  At  this  place  we  had  a  prison 
compound  with  over  three  thousand  German  prisoners  in  it. 


This  plan  was  carried  out  and  the  Secret  Service  men  detailed  to 

this  work  were  treated  the  same  as 
the  other  prisoners.  In  order  that 
they  might  be  aide  to  visit  the  vari¬ 
ous  prison  huts  t  hey  were  assigned  to 
tbo  Sanitary  Squad — tho  meanest 
ami  dirtiest  job  iu  the  prison  camp. 
Major  Russell  says  that  "too 
much  credit  eon  not  Ik»  given  to 
these  men  for  their  willingness 
to  perform  even  this  task  in  order 
to  accomplish  their  mission." 

Prince  Joachim  entered  upon  the 
stage  at  this  (Miint  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Frey  tug,  who  was 
supposed  to  Im-  a  Swiss  Red  Cross 
worker,  rent  to  this  com|Miund 
at  the  request  of  the  German 
Government  to  look  after  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  prisoners.  Tho  Secret 
Sendee  men  working  on  the  case 
had  no  suspicion  at  the  time  that 
Frey  tag  was  other  than  what  he 
seemid  to  lie.  Even  after  it  be¬ 
came  plain  that  he  was  a  German 
spy,  the  American  officers  had  no 
inkling  that  lie  was  u  son  of  the 
then  reigning  Kaiser.  Regarding 
the  Prince's  activities  in  the 
prison  earn |i,  Major  Russell  de¬ 
clares: 

Having  the  proper  credentials, 
he  proceedod  to  make  himself  uni¬ 
versally  liked  by  all  who  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  him.  He  was  a 
modest,  well-mannered  young  chap, 
unmistakably  a  gentleman,  speak¬ 
ing  excellent  tho  bookish  English, 
and  with  only  a  slight  foreign  ac¬ 
cent.  He  appeared  to  ho  in  the 
early  stages  of  consumption,  and 
his  color  looked  hectic;  but  he  was  quietly  efficient  and  made 
no  complaints  alxmt  his  health  till  an  attack  of  influenza 
put  him  in  bed  and  served  the  Allied  and  American  cause 
immeasurably. 

But  for  weeks  no  one  suspected  that  the  Swiss  Rod  Cross  man, 
always  working  so  earnestly  for  tho  prisoners,  was  any  other 
than  the  philanthropist  ho  appeared.  Ho  was  allowed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city,  and  could  buy  any  supplies  ho  needed,  lie 
did  his  duty  in  trying  to  keep  his  charges  free  from  the  vermin, 
and  to  that  end  supplied  them  with  quantities  of  a  certain  chem¬ 
ical.  When  he  wanted  another  acid  to  bo  used  in  tho  same  fight, 
there  was  no  bar  to  his  getting  it. 

Detectives  are-  trained  to  look  out  for  the  littlo  things,  mnrk  tho 
small  oddities,  the  trifles  unaccounted  for  or  unaccountably  re¬ 
peated.  and  sooner  or  later  tho  big  revelation  comes.  Our  three 
men  among  the  prisoners  were  industriously  cultivating  friends 
and  watching  for  clues,  but  they  got  hold  of  nothing  tangible  till 
after  they  observed  that  Fraying  in  talking  to  a  certain  trio  of 
prisoners  always  got  them  out  into  tho  open  and  generally  took 
them  into  the  center  of  the  prison  compound.  Other  men  he 
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A  PRINCE  IN  VALOR  ALSO 


The  Ute  Prince  Joachim  of  I*ru-U.  did  no!  flinch  ml  I  he 
prnaprcl  of  brin*  slM.l  u  a  »p> 
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talked  to  with  others  crowding  about;  but  these  men.  whether 
singly  or  in  a  group,  he  isolated. 

Then  one  of  our  men  reported  that  three  of  the  prisoners  were 
continually  losing  their  blouses.  They  were  the  same  three 
Frey  tag  had  so  frequently  singled  out.  Next,  the  same  man 
noted  that  the  blouses  were  lost  only  after  a  chemical  treatment. 
And  now  when  he  marked  and  reported  further  that  the  fire 
started  only  after  one  or  more  of  these  blouses  had  been  lost  — 
why,  we  knew  we  were  hot  on  the  trail  of  our  quarry,  tho  still 
wc  were  unable  to  link  those  happenings  with  the  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence  we  must  have.  And  then  still  another  fire  was  set.  We 
must  hurry  if  we  were  not  to  lose  our  docks  and  perha|>s  the 
war.  A  slant  of  the  wind  in  the  enemy’s  favor  might  eventually 
give  the  Germans  the  victory. 

•lust  then  it  was  that  Frey  tag  was  taken  down  with  influenza. 
We  managed,  of  course,  that  both  doctor  and  nurse  should  he 
persons  in  our  own  service.  But  they  both  tried  in  vain  to  get 
into  the  sick  man’s  confidence;  he  kept  his  own  counsel  —not 
displaying  his  suspicions,  but  certainly  cherishing  them.  Altbo 
he  was  told  that  it  would  1h>  a  month  or  six  week*  before  he  could 
get  out.  he  would  not  talk.  Mary,  the  nurse,  offered  to  earry  on 
his  work  for  him. 

"You  know,"  said  Mary,  "that  altho  I  ain  an  American  by 
birth,  1  am  of  German  stock.  My  sympathies  are  all  with  Ger¬ 
many,  and  1  am  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  further  tho 
German  cause."  But  she  made  no  headway  whatever. 

Trying  a  new  plan.  Mary  was  instruct**!  to  go  to  the  prisou 
camp  and  tell  the  prisoners  >he  was  sent  there  as  Freytng’s  rei>- 
resentativo— that  he  was  ill  and  had  asked  her  to  look  after  their 
welfare  while  he  was  away.  She  gavo  special  attention  to  tho 
three  men  whom  Freytag  had  been  so  intimate  with.  Finally, 
one  day,  one  of  them  said  to  her  that  he  would  have  to  have  some 
more  of  both  the  muds  that  were  umsI  for  the  destruction  of 
vermin.  He  said  for  her  to  tell  Herr  Freytag  that  the  last  acid 
was  not  strong  enough;  it  would  not  work  quickly  enough,  and 
for  him  to  experiment  and  see  if  with  the  new  *up|dv  the  ration 
should  not  be  changed. 

Evon  with  this  information  in  our  posaomion.  wo  did  not 
realize  that  we  already  hail  tho  solution  of  the  plot;  and  but 
for  a  cureless  remark  made  by  tho  Swiss,  wo  might  liavo  goue  on 
and  on,  still  working  in  tho  dark. 

Mary  told  Freytag  of  her  conversation  with  the  prisoner, 
Huns,  and,  of  course,  she  slrest  tin-  fact  that  lie  hail  complained 
the  acid  was  too  weak.  Thereu|H>n. 

"I  will  try  it  out  by  myself  when  1  recover."  replied  Freytag. 
"The  next  time  you  go  over  to  tho  camp,  tell  Han*  not  to  lire 
any  more  until  I  first  try  it  out  hero  at  homo.  Tell  him  it  i-  too 
dangerous  and  that  I  wish  him  to  wait  until  I  have  recovered  and 
can  tell  him  personally  just  what  proportions  to  use." 

When  this  was  reported  to  me.  I  determined  that  1  myself 
would  experiment  with  those  dangerous  ocid*  and  ask*-d  my 
friend  the  doctor  to  help  me.  But  he  did  not  need  to  experiment 
to  know  something  about  what  would  hap|>cn  if  1  brought  those 
two  substances  together. 

"You  will  blow  yourself  up  if  you  don’t  look  out!"  lie  ex¬ 
claimed.  "  Those  two  oeids  in  contact  euose  s|Nmtancou* com¬ 
bustion  and  you  will  set  something  on  fire!" — and  we  had  fath¬ 
omed  one  of  the  deadliest  plots  of  the  war! 

It  was  very  simple:  Freytag.  teaching  them  how  to  fight  ver¬ 
min.  had  instructed  all  the  prisoners  to  wash  their  clothing  in  the 
first  acid,  allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  cloth.  The  three  men  who 
were  in  his  confidence  were  the  only  ones  who  knew  his  real 
objective:  he  would  give  them  a  small  bottle  of  the  other  acid, 
which  was  stopi>emi  with  a  small  roll  of  pa|>er;  and  when  they  were 
at  work  they  would  takeolT  their  Moum-s  and  would  threw  them, 
with  the  bottie  in  a  pocket,  liehind  some  combustible  material 
on  the  dock.  The  acid  in  the  Inittle  would  eat  through  the  pa|**r 
stopper,  and  reaching  the  chemically  prepansl  cloth  it  would 
burst  into  llamc — and  the  chance  of  destroying  a  vast  system  of 
docks  and  endless  supplies  of  gasoline  and  oil  would  In*  excellent, 
especially  if  tho  acid  were  timed  to  reach  the  cloth  at  night  so 
that  the  fire  might  get  a  gmal  start  before  being  discovered.  It 
took  little  experimenting  to  prove  to  us  that  the  acids  might  and 
did  work  just  that  way.  I  purposely  suppress  the  names  of 
chemicals  capable  of  such  misuse- 

The  time  came  when  Freytag  was  allowed  by  the  doctor  to  go 
for  a  short  walk,  and,  as  we  expected,  he  took  the  first  chance  to 
get  fresh  supplies  for  arson.  Meanwhile,  we  secrete*!  several  men 
in  his  cellar,  where  we  were  sun*  he  would  undertake  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  strength  of  his  purchases.  Sure  enough,  when  he  came 
in  he  went  to  the  cellar,  and.  taking  some  old  cloth  and  paper, 
proceeded  to  try  out  various  combinations  of  the  acids.  After 
several  hours'  experimenting,  he  finally  secured  the  proper  pro¬ 
portions  and  then  put  the  two  acids  toget  heron  a  cloth.  In  afew 
scconds  the  cloth  was  burning. 


Then  the  Secret  Service  men  slept  out  and  arrested  Freytag 
The  calm  and  defiant  manner  in  which  he  reacted  to  this  ex- 
posure  of  his  carefully  laid  plot  and  to  his  capture  leads  Major 
Russell  to  exclaim: 

He  was  a  brave  chap,  that  German  spy.  Just  up  from  a  sick¬ 
bed.  he  liad  l>een  working  for  hours  beyond  his  strength,  but  he 
allowed  no  white  feather.  At  first  he  denied  all  charges,  but  when 
he  heard  what  we  knew,  ho  took  tbu  other  tack  anil  wanted  to 
know  why  any  further  preliminaries?  Why  should  wo  investigate 
further  or  talk  of  a  court-martial? 

"Take  me  out  and  shoot  me."  he  said. 

He  was  brought  before  me.  It  was  my  duty  to  find  out, 
if  I  could,  who  he  was.  The  manner  of  his  confederate* 
toward  him  and  his  own  personal  quality  convinced  us  that  be 
In-longed  in  tho  higher  ranks  of  life.  But  I  could  get  nothing  oir 
of  him.  Wo  sat  opposite  each  other,  talking  quietly  enough,  am! 
nothing  I  could  say  appeared  to  shako  him  in  any  way.  I  tolil 
him  that  as  a  common  felon  he  would  l>e  hung.  Ho  said  ho  had  u 
right  to  1m-  shot.  But  when  I  replied  that  inaybo  if  we  knew-  whu 
he  was  wo  could  grant  that  right,  ho  still  quietly  refuaed  us  ar> 
information.  1  told  him  I  recognized  that  lie  must  without  doubt 
Ix-long  in  the  officer  class,  but  if  we  knew  nothing  about  him  In- 
would  have  to  lx*ar  tho  hard  conditions  imposed  oil  his  common 
soldier  confederates. 

"!*ut  me  in  with  them."  was  his  answer. 

All  tho  while  ho  kept  his  voice  level  and  firm.  Mon  experienced 
in  such  suffering  could  tell  that  his  mouth  was  dry;  he  w«» 
"chewing  cotton"  and  tho  white  saliva  show*o<l  at  tho  corners  of 
his  mouth,  but  there  was  no  weakening  of  his  soul. 

He  was  too  mysterious  ami  personally  impressive  to  In*  speodilv 
executed.  For  the  time  toing  ho  was  imprisoned  under  t  he  condi¬ 
tions  of  an  officer.  Soon  extraordinary  German  efforts  to  offset 
his  exchange  proved  we  were  right  as  to  his  l*eing  an  important 
person.  Tho  Qenuoua  offered  to  exchange  many  prisoner*  for 
this  one. 

IJmitations  of  space  prevent  narrating  here  the  thrilling  step* 
which  led  to  unmasking  Freytag’*  identity,  and  finally  tothereixurv 
of  the  secret  plans  of  the  German  High  Command  w  hich  wen*  *» 
valuable  to  the  Allies.  This  feat.  doHerilied  in  detail  in  Major 
KuareU'*  book ,  is  said  to  have  shortened  the  war  materially. 
In  brief,  the  situation  was  as  follows:  The  Allied  commander*, 
according  to  Major  Kuasell.  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  obtain 
urgently  needed  information  alxmt  the  movement  or  tho  German 
triM>ps.  The  American  Secret  Service  volunteered  to  try  to  pcin- 
trnto  the  enemy  lines  in  some  way  to  secure  this  information,  the 
French  having  already  failed  in  their  effort  to  do  so.  Freytag, 
in  reality  Prince  Joachim,  was  used  as  a  pawn.  One  of  tho 
American  Secret  Sendee  men,  posing  as  a  deserter,  got  into  tho 
good  grace*  of  tin-  "Council  of  Five"  in  Spain,  a  committee  of 
Germans.  He  maneuvered  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  release 
of  Freytag  from  imprisonment  by  n  spectacular  ami  hazardous 
escape  made  while  the  American  guards  were  firing  upon  the 
fugitive  and  tile  disguised  Secret  Service  man.  With  this  accom¬ 
plishment  to  his  credit,  the  Secret  Service  man  wormed  his  way 
deeper  into  the  German  propaganda  ami  spying  system  in  Spain. 
He  ami  a  companion  managed  to  get  passage  behind  the  German 
lines  where,  at  infinite  risk,  they  finally  succeeded  in  stealing  tho 
desired  information  ami  escaping  hack  to  the  American  lines  with 
two  German  army  officers  whom  they  hail  induced  to  lietray 
the  Fatherland. 

Prince  Joachim  had  no  direct  connection  with  these  later 
adventure*  of  the  Secret  Service  men.  but  it  was  through  hi*  inter¬ 
cession  on  their  liehalf  after  they  had  spirited  him  away  from  the 
prison  that  these  American  spies  obtained  access  to  quarters  from 
which  they  ultimately  carried  away  the  urgently  sought  docu¬ 
ments.  Judging  from  Major  Russell’s  story,  the  youngc-st  son 
of  the  ex-Kaiser  was  far  from  being  a  coward,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  subsequently  shot  himself  fatally  "in  a  fit  of  nervous  excite¬ 
ment."  Of  this  tragic  fate  the  author-soldier  says:  "The  world 
knows  the  story  of  Prince  Joachim's  suicide.  The  American 
officers  who  part ici |>a ted  in  this  great  feat  will  always  lielievc 
that  the  I  Vi  nee  killed  himself  because  he  realized  that  ho  was  the 
means  by  w  hich  the  Americans  were  successful  in  reaching  officers 
of  the  German  High  Command  and  in  inducing  them  to  turn 
traitors,  and  in  helping  so  materially  to  conquer  Germany." 
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There  are  four  distinct  types  of 
Burroughs  Machines,  covering  eVery 
figure-job  in  every  business 

~~and  every 

Burroughs  Machine 


+  ADDS 
-  SUBTRACTS 


X  MULTIPLIES 


DIVIDES 


BiUing  Machine* 

Hoc  writing  ■  complete 
bill  In  a  alnitle  operation. 
Including  a  typewritten 
Mcmlration,  automatic 
unalona and  total  Varla- 
tuna  In  etylea  to  meat  »»- 


Bookkeeping  Machine a 
For  lodger  poating.  elate- 
ment  writing,  dlatrlbutton, 
atOCh  record*.  par-roll  a  . 
Iran  alt  lattara  and  other 
bookkeeping  work  One  ol 
orrr  HA  ,  atrl.a  will  At  your 
particular  Job. 


curate  anewer.  Many  atrlca 

and  elree.  Including  frac¬ 
tional  and  hour  and  minute 


Adding  Machine * 

For  drak,  counter  or  office 
uee  triple  vleibllltr,  auto¬ 
matic  printing  of  all  ciphere 
and  punctuation,  wide  or 
narrow  carriage.  More  than 
twentr-ftve  modela  In  eiire 
to  fit  all  kinde  of  bualoeaa. 


urrotfl 


ADDING* BOOKKEEPING -BILLING* CALCULATING  MACHINES 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  6091  Second  Bout 


,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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SMUGGLING  AND  DEATH  OFF  THE  CALM  JERSEY  SHORE 


A  SMALL.  TWO-MASTED  SCHOONER  was  sighted 
recently  flying  distress  signals  off  Quarantine  in  New 
York  Harbor.  When  a  steam  pilot  boat  went  to  the 
rescue,  it  found  what  one  man  long  familiar  with  Gotham’s 
waterfront  called  “the  strangest  ship,  freighted  with  the  strangest 


into  port.  Two  of  the  Chinese  told  their  version  from  cots  in 
Ellis  Island  Hospital,  slant-eyed  bundles  of  bandages,  ono  of 
them  nursing  a  right  hand  nearly  severed.  The  thirteen  others 
gave  their  stories  piecemeal  to  Chinese  interpreters  of  tho 
United  States  Immigration  Service  who  grilled  them  throughout 
the  night. 


But,  in  checking  up  the  tale  of  these  Chinese  tho  Federal 
officials  found  many  discrepancies  and  incongruities,  somo  of 
which  tended  to  indicate  that  none  of  the  Orientals  had  been 
killed  in  the  fight  and  that  they,  instead  of  tho  crow, 

_  might  have  been  tho  aggres- 

-  aors.  For  instance, 

(The  authorities  declared  that 

two  days  before  the  fight  took 
place,  they  heard  that  the 
unknown  skipper  of  tho  ship 
,  was  in  this  city,  negotiating 

5  to  slip  fifteen  Chinamen  into 

town.  They  stroat  tho  num¬ 
ber  when  they  declared  they 
would  investigate  a  report 
that  no  Chinese  hail  died  in 
the  struggle  at>onrd  tho  vessel. 

The  officials  said  that  it 
was  quite  possible  the  China¬ 
men,  roused  to  rage  by  their 
long,  stuffy  trip  and  their  long 
wait  offshore,  had  murdered 
the  crew  in  the  Captain's  al>- 
sence  and  then  pr«*c«*odod  to 
risk  their  luck  drifting  to 
land.  A  strong  tide  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  navigation  joined  to 
^  bring  the  vessel  dowly  post 

Quarantine,  where  the  drifter 

wits  divovcred. 

1 ’In inl.v  imliruling  their  be¬ 
lief  that  many  gaps  existed  in 
H  the 

history,  the  officials  exprest 
wonder  that  the  smuggler* 
should  risk  the  long  voyage 
'  .  TKl  ±  from  Havana  to  New  York 

rather  than  make  for  a  South 
A  tin  n  tie  harbor,  wllien  is  the 
u>u«l  route 


Jersey.  Fittingly  enough,  tho, 
the  Mary  Hr  airier,  an  outlaw 
vessel  of  one  kind,  was  lying 
along  the  now  notorious  "  Rum 
Row."  with  outlaw  ships  of  a 
different  nature,  when  there 
began  the  fierce  fight  which 
ended  after  nino  men,  includ¬ 
ing  the  entiro  crew  of  four, 
hod  been  killed  and  thrown 
overboard. 

It  is  not  know'n  yet,  and 
perhaps  never  will  lie  known, 
just  what  hap|iencd  on  this 
schooner,  for  tho  only  wit¬ 
nesses  are  the  fifteen  Chinese 
survivors,  whose  one-sided  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  affair  must  lie  accepted  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  information.  The  captain  had  gone  ashore,  it  seems. 
In  the  New  York  Timet  we  read  that— 

Dusk  of  the  second  day  after  the  Captain  had  gone  ashore 
settled  over  the  schooner  Mary  Hralnee.  nodding  in  the  swells 
of  Rum  Row.  off  Sandy  Hook.  After  fortifying  himself  with 
liquor  he  had  climbed  over  the  side  and  gone  off  in  a  rum¬ 
running  motor-boat,  with  half  of  the  $10,000  bribe  promised 
by  the  twenty  Chinese  aboard  his  ship,  ir  he  succeeded  in  smug¬ 
gling  them  into  this  country. 

Tho  Chinese  grew  restless.  Off  on  the  horizon  they  could 
dimly  make  out  the  land,  and  they  had  been  a  month  aboard  the 
fifty-foot  ,  went  her- battcml  Nassau  sponger.  In  the  strictly 
Occidental  clothing  they  wore  was  the  other  half  of  the  $10,000. 
Scattered  about  the  cramped  deck  the  Chinese  discust  th-*ir 
situation.  Heedless  of  the  gutturals  of  the  "cargo,"  the  crew, 
a  West  Indian  medley  of  two  white  seamen,  a  negro  seaman  and 
a  negro  cook,  also  discust  a  situation. 

Their  situation  involved  two  rusty  shotguns,  two  tarnished 
revolvers,  the  meat  knife  of  the  cook  and  the  negro  sailor’s 
razor.  Also  the  $5,000  ready  money  in  the  possession  of  the 
chattering  freight.  There  was  a  peremptory  demand  for  the 
money,  then  a  fight  and  the  Chinese  won.  The  dusk  had  chang»d 
to  night  when  the  Chinese  shoved  over  the  side  the  bodies  of  the 
crew  and  the  five  of  their  dead  countrymen. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  story  of  the  Mary  Hratriee  as  wrung 
from  the  reluctant  lips  of  the  fifteen  Chine**  who  came  glumly 


IIEK  CREW  CONQCKKF.D  AND  KILLED 

The  Mar *  lUafur.  with  Bficen  Chino*  survivor*  of  a  n«ht  aboard 
-a*  by  the  authorise*  tn  New  York  Harbor. 


cruise  or  the  Mary 
Hratriee,  as  told  by  tho  Chi- 
new,  lagan  on  May  8  at 
Havana  when  the  twenty  decided  the  time  was  ripe  for  them  to 
exchange  their  arduous  labors  in  the  Cuban  canebrnkes  for  tho 
easy  money  they  heard  was  here.  It  didn't  take  much  dickering 
for  them  to  find  a  skipper  who  was  willing  to  run  them  into 
America  at  $500  a  head,  half  to  bo  paid  when  they  boarded  his 
ship  and  the  remainder  to  lie  handed  over  when  they  touched 
American  soil. 

Assembling  from  the  plantations,  the  Chinese  arrived  at 
Requa.  a  town  across  the  harbor  from  Havana  nnd  directly 
back  of  Morro  Castle.  Ib-ports  have  descril>ed  Requa  as  the 
haunt  of  the  alien  smugglers  who  ply  lietween  that  port  and' a 
landing  point  near  Pensacola.  Floridn.  The  Chineso  were 
bundled  aboard  the  Mary  Hratriee.  which  had  anchored  in 
Havana,  with  a  fre*h  coat  of  white  paint  glistening  over  tho 
smudg*-*  of  the  sponge  trade,  after  running  over  from  her  home 
port  of  Nassau. 

Very  little  information  was  got  from  the  Orientals  on  tho 
thousand-mile  trip  that  landed  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  whisky 
armada  southeast  of  Ambrose  Lightship.  They  smiled  and 
shrugged  when  the  immigration  interpreters  shot  question  after 
question  about  this.  The  Chinese  seemed  to  think  the  matter 
nothing  at  all  worth  mentioning,  altho  one  glance  at  the  midget 
craft  di-elosed  that  they  must  have  been  doubled  up  in  knots 
in  order  to  stay  alniard  the  tiny  craft.  The  Chinese,  inured  to 
the  cramped  quarters  of  junks  plying  their  sluggish  native 
rivers,  indicated  that  they  thought  the  Mary  Hratriee' s  accom¬ 
modations  fair  enough. 

Crawling  up  the  coast,  with  only  two  small  sails  as  motive 
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Olives  from  Spain 


From  Seville,  in  sunny  Spain,  where 

climate  and  soil  combine  to  make  the 
finest  olive  growing  district  in  the 
world  come  Heinz  Queen  Olives. 
The  same  region  produces  ripe  olives 
for  olive  oiL  And  in  the  midst  of 
these  olive  groves  there  is  a  Heinz 
establishment  where  the  fruit  is  pre¬ 
pared  under  our  strict  supervision 
and  the  ripe  olives  are  pressed  for 
Heinz  Imported  Olive  OiL 
Olives  and  raisins  from  Spain,  cur¬ 
rants  from  Greece,  figs  from  Turkey, 
spices  from  Java  and  India,  fruits  and 


vegetables  from  the  garden  spots  of 

America!  The  whole  world  is  drawn 
on  for  the  products  used  in  making 
the  57  Varieties.  And  wherever 
quick  handling  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  freshness,  Heinz  kitchens  are 
located  right  on  the  spot 
All  these  world-wide  activities 
are  for  the  purpose  of  making  each 
food  that  bears  the  name  Heinz  pure 
and  wholesome  and  good  to  eat — 
uniform  in  quality,  and  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  supply  a  world-wide 
demand  for  them. 


H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
57  Varieties 
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PERSONAL  GLDIPSES 

Continue! 


a  wrestling  tangle  of  humans,  we  are  told, 
with  the  crew  pulled  down  in  a  last  rush  of 
their  adversaries.  Then  the  sailors  were 
slain  summarily  and — 


s.vtc  C*  BP 
Palau  L.aih*’ 


The 


Han  over 

Shoe 

Slulod  for  Comfort 
Built  for  Wear 


There  are  only  four  fun¬ 
damental  virtues  to  look 
for  in  a  yood  shoe. 

1—  Genuine  Leather 

2—  Honest  workmanship 

3—  Comfortable  Fit 

4—  Good  Style 

The  Hanover  Shoe  has  them 
nil.  That's  why.  for  25  years,  it 
has  steadily  grown  In  favor  and 
is  today  the  biggcst-wlllng  shoe 
In  A  merles  sold  exclusively 
through  our  own  stores. 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

In  Hanover  Stores 
In  60  Cities 

Tin*  is  possible  because  wc  are 
the  only  shoemakers  in  America 
who  sell  exclusively  through  our 
own  stores.  If  there  is  no 
Hanover  Store  near  you.  we  will 
fit  you  from  Hanover.  Write 
for  style  catalog. 

The  HANOVER  SHOE.  Hanover.Pa. 
Exclusively  for  Men  und  Boys 

Hanover  Shoes  tor  Boys  and 
Little  Men  arc  especially  made  for 
growing  feet.  They're  staunch, 
serviceable  a  n  d  good-looking. 

S2.5O-S3.0O  anJ  $3.50. 


Sivlf  F 
JW  B 
Rts«ius 
l  Sha 


power,  the  schooner  dropt  anchor  in  Hum 
How  on  June  fi.  according  to  her  contra¬ 
band  human  freight.  For  two  days  the 
Mary  Beatrice  swung  at  anchor,  receiving 
no  visitors  and  no  one  going  off.  The 
Chinese  said  they  were  compelled  to  keep 
out  of  sight  as  well  as  they  could  for  fear 
of  the  Prohibition  patrol  that  was  con¬ 
stantly  steaming  in  close.  Now  and  then 
u  fast  motor-launch  approached  the  vessel 
at  night,  but  made  off  when  Chinese 
instead  of  whisky  wive  found  to  I**  alioard. 

One  morning,  said  the  Chinese,  the 
skipper,  having  drunk  freely  from  »  *ma|l 
stock  of  liquor,  induced  one  of  the  rum 
motor-boats  to  take  him  ashore.  Before 
leaving  the  ship  he  turned  ovi-r  the  sliot- 
guns  and  revolver*  to  the  crew.  The 
Chinese  said  they  believed  that  the  skip- 
js-r’s  mission  was  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  way  into  New  York.  Once  the 
captain,  descriUd  only  as  a  tall,  raw- 
individual  of  unknown  nationality, 
was  gone,  the  crew  turned  their  attention 
now  and  then  to  his  liquor  supply. 

Thus,  at  nightfall  of  the  second  day 
after  the  skipjHr's  departure,  with  whisky 
and  cupidity  working  together,  the  cn-w 
deeided  to  get  the  remainder  of  the 
money.  One  or  the  Chinese  suspected 
trouble,  and  on  his  suggestion,  his  fellow 
passenger*  arm.d  themselves  with  what 
they  could.  Some  had  short  knives  con¬ 
cealed  in  their  clothing.  Two  picked  up 
rusty  old  OX.  l  that  had  been  used  to  cut 
wind  for  the  cookstove;  oth.rs  wired  sticks 
from  the  sloop's  woodpile,  hut  the  most  of 
them  had  only  th.-ir  bare  hands  to  us,.. 

The  tactics  of  the  crew,  according  to  the 
stories  of  the  surviving  Chinese,  In-gan 
with  a  demand,  which  was  met  by  a  rush 
from  the  twenty  passengers.  The  rushing 
group  of  Chinese,  yelling  in  the  half-light, 
was  met  by  a  volley  from  the  three  shot¬ 
guns  and  the  revolver*.  One  of  the  Chinese 
toppled  over  on  the  deck  and  rolled  to  the 
low  gunwhale.  A  revolver  bullet  had  tom 
into  his  right  hand. 

Back  and  forth  over  the  close  quarters 
of  the  small  deck,  if  the  Chinese  memory 
is  Correct,  the  battle  was  fought.  One  of 
the  Chines,,  ran  full  onto  the  knife  of  the 
n.-gro  sailor:  another  went  down  l**f.»re  a 
full  charge  of  buckshot.  The  mirro  cook, 
who  wielded  the  razor,  got  a  Chinese  and 
then  crashed  down  when  he  was  struck  a 
terrific  blow  over  the  head.  Two  more 
Chinese  were  knifed  or  shot  to  death,  before 
the  superior  weight  of  their  numlwrs 
began  to  tell. 

Then  the  ammunition  of  the  crew  gave 
out.  More  was  stored  in  the  miniature 
cabin,  but  the  Chinese  blocked  the  wav. 
How  long  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  on  the 
decks  of  the  sloop  in  the  gathering  darkness 
lasted  was  not  developed.  The  Chinese 
hwt  no  more  men,  however,  and  it  seemed 
to  have  resolved  into  a  question  of  how 
long  the  three  remaining  memliero  of  the 
crew  could  hold  out. 

With  the  Chinese  swarming  in  ever 
closer,  the  two  white  sailors  and  the  negro 
with  the  meat-knife  fought  hard.  Once  a 
Chinese  missed  a  Wow  aimed  with  a 
gnarled  knot  of  firewood.  He  spun  in 
within  range  of  the  negro’s  long,  keen 
knife.  The  extend.nl  right  arm  of  the 
Chinese  caught  the  full  lunge  of  the  knife. 
Only  a  thin  strand  of  flesh  kept  his  hand 
in  pine,-. 

I  The  combat  finally  resolved  itself  into 


Darkness  was  full  upon  the  Mary  Bea¬ 
trice  when  the  hollies,  according  to  the* 
Chinese  story,  were  pushed  iuto  the  ocean. 
Decks  were  cleaned  and  the  signs  of  the 
fight  effaced,  so  that  when  the  schooner 
was  boarded  later  on,  the  only  signs  of 
combat  were  the  makeshift  bandages  on 
the  two  wounded  Chinese  and  the  bruises 
visible  on  the  others. 

Throughout  that  night  the  schooner 
rode  at  anchor  with  its  cargo  of  frightened 
Chinese.  With  the  lifting  of  dawn  the 
next  day  a  conference  was  held  and  it  was 
d. <-id«l  to  bring  up  the  anchor  and  attempt 
to  make  land.  The  mast  was  broken  out 
and  an  attempt  made  to  run  it  up.  Thin 
was  only  partly  successful,  the  sail  going 
up  half-way.  It  was  sufficient,  however, 
to  give  the  Mary  Beatrice  a  bit  of  leeway, 
and,  with  the  tide,  she  moved  slowly  in 
toward  New  York. 

Throughout  the  day  the  craft  moved  at 
crawling  speed  toward  the  linrlxir.  Noon 
had  long  passed  when  a  pilot  named  Hull, 
down  the  other  side  of  Quarantine,  spied 
the  limping  ship  mid  went  alongside.  Ilo 
found  only  the  Chineso  moving  about  and 
could  get  nothing  out  of  them,  for  their 
only  language  outside  of  their  native 
tongue  was  a  few  words  of  Spanish.  Hall 
took  the  Mary  Beatrice  in  tow  and  at 
Quarantine  notified  the  customs  and  immi¬ 
gration  authorities.  .  .  . 

Chinese  interpreters  were  called  down  to 
the  Barge  Office  and  an  all-night  grilling 
of  the  thirteen  aliens  was  begun.  They 
proved  to  Ik*  not  at  all  anxious  to  tell  their 
stories,  and  as  each  seemed  to  have  hailed 
from  a  different  part  of  China,  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  each  his  own  dialect,  the  work 
of  interpreting  went  forward  slowly. 
Even  getting  the  names  of  the  strangely 
arriving  newcomers  was  n  task. 

Finally  the  identities  were  obtained  as 
follows:  Wung  Yung.  31  years  old; 
Leung  Sing.  10;  Leung  Jung.  23:  Nglling- 
gucy,  22;  Leung  Ong,  IK:  Lee  Wing,  HI: 
Ming  Wan.  48;  Gin  Jim,  23;  Lung  Oy, 
43:  Jen  Poy,  30;  Gin  Wonglung.  18: 
Xg  Fook,  21 :  and  Lung  Scthong,  20  years 
old.  More  hours  went  into  the  task  Iwfon* 
the  Chines.*  gave  their  story  of  the  light 
and  were  ordered  into  detention  at  Ellin 
Island  pending  an  official  inquiry. 

According  to  the  interpreters  who  ques¬ 
tioned  the  thirteen  aliens,  nil  of  them  nr«* 
of  the  better  class  of  Chinese.  The  inter¬ 
preters  said  that  the  aliens  were  not  of  the 
ordinary  coolie  class,  adding  that  their 
answers  to  questions  indicated  that  some 
of  them,  at  least,  had  hud  some  degree  of 
education  in  China. 

Alt  ho  the  interpreters  seemed  confident 
that  the  survivors  were  telling  a  truo 
story,  we  are  informed  by  The  Times  that 
reporters  who  scrutinized  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  from  a  distance  east  some  doubt 
upon  this  version.  We  read  further: 

The  Chinese,  in  telling  their  story  of  the 
cruise  to  the  immigration  inspectors,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  ship  arrived  off  the  Jersey 
Coast  on  June  G.  Reporters,  however, 
discovered"  that  one  of  the  many  news¬ 
papers  lying  on  the  deck  of  the  Mary 
Beatrice  was  a  copy  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
dated  Sunday.  June  3.  An  advertisement 
with  a  distinctive  head  was  noted  in  the 
partly  exposed  m-w-paper  page  on  tlu* 
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Salt  -  M  itu  crosvd  al  *JnJ 
Slint  ami  Fi/lA  Akiim 


The  Titanic  Sank — and  a  world  was  stunned  with  the 
horror  of  it. 

The  Lusitania  Was  torpedoed  —  people  who  were 
apathetic  before  said:  “Wc  uon’t  stand  it!" 

The  Iroquois  Theatre  burned  in  Chicago — and  laws 
were  passed  all  over  the  country  forcing  theatres  to 
install  asbestos  curtains. 

The  Knickerbocker  Theatre  collapsed  in  Washington 
— there  was  immediate  Government  investigation. 

The  Qalveston  flood — and  millions  were  spent  for  a 
great  sea  wall. 


“Danger  Zones”  Safest 

On  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  between  14th  and  59th 
Streets,  where  traffic  is  governed  by  the  Tower  System, 
not  a  single  death  was  reported  by  the  police  in  1922. 
At  42d  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  one  of  the  busiest 
corners  in  the  world,  you  and  your  children  are  safer 
than  on  your  own  street. 

But  at  this  corner  policemen  rigidly  enforce  wise  traffic 
laws  and  compel  people  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Accidents  happen  in  the  flash  of  an  eye.  Caution  is 
constantly  necessary.  Where  you  think  you  are  safe- 
in  some  quiet  street— danger  is  most  likely  to  strike  you. 


Because  these  disasters  were  spectacular — because  great  *  OMr  Otcn  i  ol iceman 
numbers  of  people  died  by  accident  at  one  time- the  Al  unRuardcJ  corncrs  pedestrians  and 
shock  stirred  the  soul  of  the  nation.  automobilists  have  equal  rights  on  the 

And  yet,  added  together,  the  total  deaths  from  these  roadway.  Both  must  use  caution.  Drivers 
never-to-be-forgotten  tragedies— plus  three  more  that  must  be  watchful  and  walkers  heedful, 
the  world  will  always  remember,  the  terrible  Johnstown  Not  only  must  our  safety  conscience  be 
Flood,  the  burning  of  the  Slocum  and  the  San  Francisco  awake  downtown,  but  also  on  our  up- 
fire,  were  less  than  the  number  of  persons  killed  last  town  streets. 

y«c  in  the  United  State,  by  automobile,.  ,f  wc  Wls|l  to  s(op  ,his  rUing  ,ide  of 

14  nnn  Killed  in  IQ ??  accidental  death,  all  must  work  together 

14,000  Killed  in  IVll  and  obey  lhe  TuIe5  of  thc  road  ,f  wc 

The  great  majority  of  these  fatalities  occurred  in  large  do  not,  the  number  of  automobile  fatal- 
cities;  60%  in  home  neighborhoods  —  on  the  "side  ities  may  reach  15.000  this  year  and  more 
streets" — and  most  tragic  of  all,  one-third  of  them  were  thereafter  as  added  machines  take  the 
little  children.  -*•  *  road. 


In  1922,  the  Mrifo^tlhan  lifr  In-  and^ro< 

**67.000  in  Jmorobile  delth  claim*.  ‘of  |W  i 
In  the  tame  year  ll  diaburaed  ■  total  nun  la 
of  S4.75J.OOO  (or  all  accident*.  vonnger 

driver’#  t 

There  insurance  politic*  represented 
a  wiac  investment  neceaaary  life  in-  Safe  pU 
aurance.  But  actncthlna  beyond  a  for  the 
payment  foe  death*  ia  neceaaary.  We  the  pede 
need  and  mutt  have  better  protection  con*.  ■ 
again*!  preventable  accident*.  heedful- 


HALEY  F1SKE.  P.rUdent 
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METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders.  More  Insurance  in  force.  More  new  Insurance  each  year 


Of  Every  Five  Persons, 
Only  One  Escapes 


Kindly  Nature 
gives  a.  timely  warning 


All  to*.)  few  are  immune  to  Pyorrhea. 

The  odds  are  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor. 

Dental  records  show  that  four  persons  out  of  every 
five  past  forty,  and  thousands  younger,  contract  it. 

Tender,  bleeding  gums  are  the  danger  signal. 

When  nature’s  kindly  warning  is  unheeded,  the  gums 
recede,  the  loosened  teeth  drop  out  or  must  be 
extracted. 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 


After  you  have  gone  to  your  dentist  for  toe»th  and 
mouth  inspection,  brush  your  teeth,  twice  daily,  at  least, 
with  Forhan’s  For  thcGums.  It  is  an  efficacious,  healing 
dentifrice,  the  formula  of  R.  J.  For  ha  n.  D  D  S 

Forhan’s  For  the  Gums,  if  used  consistently  and  used 
m  time,  will  prevent  Pyorrhea  or  cheek  its  progress.  It 
will  keep  your  teeth  white  and  clean,  your  gums  firm 


Buy  a  tube  of  Forhan's  For  the  Gums  today.  Brush 
your  teeth  regularly  with  it.  The  foremost  dentists  use 
and  recommend  it.  It  is  tune-tested,  beneficial,  and 
pleasant  to  the  At  all  dru^ists,  55c  and  60c. 


to'mu'.j  c)  R.  J.  Fork**.  D.  D.  5. 
Forhun  Company,  New  Yor 
Torhin’i.  Llm'trJ,  Montreal 


de*e*k.  Tlie  advertisement  was  traced  to 
the  Eagle. 

The  sloop  as  she  rose  and  fell  at  the  Barge 
Office  failed  to  show  n  single  sign  of  the 
battle  the  Chinese  ri ear ri lied.  A  careful 
scrutiny  of  her  entire  length  did  not  dis¬ 
close  a  blood  sm«*ar,  nor  the  breakage  of 
deck  rigging  that  might  be  expected  to 
follow  a  fight  of  twenty-four  men.  The 
only  sign  that  might  be  regarded  as  point¬ 
ing  to  a  mix-up  was  firewood,  which  was 
scattered  from  stem  to  stern. 

The  two-masted,  whita-waistneL schooner 
a p pea nd  to  lie  much  the  worse  for  sea 
wear.  Streaks  of  rad  rust  sprawleal  over 
her  sides  and  her  ra»|*e*s  had  lns-n  spliavd 
often  and  badly.  A  sturdy  looking  life¬ 
boat  without  davits  was  lilted  against  the 
aide,  and  in  the  boat  was  a  hodge-podge  e*f 
tilings. 

There  was  a  barrel,  which  lookad  like  a 
fellow  of  fa.ur  empty  water-butts  m-nr  by. 
The  barrel  in  the  boat,  however,  bore  the 
name  a»f  a  Chicago  firm  on  its  head  and 
below  the  firm  name  this:  "50  (iallon 
Green  ltivcr-1).  21)'*."  In  the  st.>rn  of 
the  life-boat  was  a  buttered  tin  pan,  half 
full  a»f  stale  sea  wmta-r.  Several  warjxd 
anal  mendad  oars  were  strewn  over  the  seats 
of  the  craft . 

Near  by  was  an  nx.  with  two  old  dent* 
in  the  rust-coatad  blade  and  alongside  it 
an  ax  handle  with  the  head  missing.  Half 
concealing  the  old  ax  was  a  burlap  bug 
marked  "H-O,  Oats.  Buffalo,  New  York." 

In  the  stern,  wluro  a  brass-tipped  door 
lad  down  to  the  small  cabin,  was  a  brown 
cap,  torn  and  twisted  and  a  straw  hat  with 
the  crown  crash t  in.  A  khaki  reefer, 
limd  with  sheepskin,  had  Ih*ou  Hung  down 
near  the  tiller,  which  was  wronchtd  from 
tin*  rudder  post.  A  fresh-looking  pine  ba»x. 
with  leather  hinges  for  an  iinprovisad 
door,  sIikhI  m*ar  the  tilh-r,  and  in  it  were 
deep-aca  fishing-lines. 

On  the  ruiM*covm>d  hatch  to  tin* 
cabin  was  a  Goverless  liibla*,  with  the  pages 
Happing  away  in  the  wind.  Alongside  tin* 
Bible  was  a  cheap  licit  buckle  of  silver, 
with  the  initial  "A."  Tin*  rad  and  green 
running  lights  hud  been  taken  from  their 
I  daces  and  were  standing  on  the  hatchway. 
A  glimpse  into  tin*  cabin,  which  bus  berth* 
for  four,  showad  the  Hour  lit  tend  with 
newspapers,  and  atop  the  mingled  sheets  n 
na*w  straw  hat. 

In  an  attempt  to  sheal  more  light  on  the 
mystery  shrouding  the  Mary  Beatrice  and 
her  human  cargo,  till'  ve-v,.|  was  siumdiad 
thoroughly.  No  paper*  or  documents 
which  would  reveal  ha*r  ownership  or  out¬ 
line  her  career  were  fount!.  The  British 
Consul  in  New  York  cabled  to  the  British 
authorities  at  Nassau  for  information,  but 
apparently  little  was  known  there  about 
the  eraft.  Before  the  Mary  Beatrice  was 
towed  ta>  Port  Newark  another*  gang  of 
men  was  put  to  work  searching  her  from 
stem  to  stern.  The  Timer  says  that — 

They  reported  finding  a  woman's  gar¬ 
ment  in  the  cabin  of  the  vessel.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  it  might  not  have 
been  there*  fur  months.  Also  in  the  news¬ 
paper-strewn  cabin  the  sa*arehers  found 
two  lx*oks.  One  was  "The  Hero  of 
Panama."  by  Captain  F.  S.  Bren*ton.  On 
t‘  Hvleaf  of  tin*  l*<K>k  a  feminine  hand  hail 
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written  "Aline  Albufy.  A.  168."  Near  by. 
in  the  same  hand.  appeared  "  £245.  ii 
shillings.  10  pence." 

The  second  book  was  “The  Will  of 
Allah,"  by  Kathlyn  Rhodes,  published  by 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Paternoster  How, 
London.  A  man’s  hand  had  written 
"  K.  Trumboll"  across  the  title  page.  - 

These  discoveries  lend  plausibility  to 
the  rumors  that  the  captain  of  the  Mary 
Beatrice  went  ashore,  not  to  arrange  for 
getting  the  Chinese  smuggled  into  America, 
but  to  go  a-courting.  It  is  reported  that 
some  woman  sent  a  message  to  the  skipper 
the  day  l>efore  he  left  the  ship  and  that  the 
following  evening  the  two  were  seen  to¬ 
gether  in  Manhattan.  Thus,  to  smuggling 
and  hand-to-hand  battles  is  added  a 
•’strange  woman"  as  another  element  of 
never-failing  interest. 

Meanwhile  the  fate  in  store  for  the  Orien¬ 
tal  survivors  of  the  battle  is  in  doubt.  If 
evidence  shows  that  the  uprising  on  ship¬ 
yard  took  place  Iteyond  the  coastal 
waters  over  which  the  United  States  has 
jurisdiction,  the  fifteen  Chinese  probably 
will  Ik-  turned  over  to  the  British  Admiralty 
Court,  inasmuch  as  tho  Mary  Beatrice 
appear*  to  Ik*  of  British  registry.  If.  how¬ 
ever.  it  is  decided  that  the  crew  and  the 
t*a«scnger*  fought  while  tho  vmmiI  was 
within  tho  three-mile  limit,  the  United 
State-*  autboritiu<  may  bring  indieiuumt* 
fur  murder  against  tho  Chinese.  Tho  ven¬ 
ture  of  tho  Mary  Btalrirr  which  ended  so 
tragically  may  I*-  no  isolated  case  but  part 
•  •f  a  vast  plot,  ongiuceri-d  by  a  hand  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  to  bring  Chi¬ 
nese  into  America  surreptitiously.  One 
theory  is,  a* -cording  to  The  Time*,  that  a 
Manhattan  syndicate  of  liquor  "importer*" 
who«e  ships  are  anchored  along  Hum  Row 
were  smuggling  Chinese  as  a  side  line.  A 
raid  on  a  Long  Island  City  factory  about 
a  week  In-fore  the  Mary  Beatrice  inglori- 
ously  ended  her  career  resulted  in  tho  cap¬ 
ture  of  105  Chinese,  who.  the  Federal 
authorities  said,  had  l»ecn  smuggled  into 
the  country.  Whatever  ramifications  the 
Mary  Beatrice  case  may  havo.  it  seems 
certain,  os  The  Time*  editorially  observes, 
that— 

One  would  have  to  go  far  back  in  tho 
chronicles  of  the  sea,  or  to  the  Far  Eastern 
waters,  to  find  the  like  of  this  gory  narra¬ 
tive.  Michael  Scott  and  Captain  Marryat 
descriln-d  fights  on  ships’  decks  and  in 
ship*’  cabins  that  were  sufficiently  savage: 
Stevenson  and  Clark  Russell  drew  from 
imagination  like  desperate  encounters  1h- 
tween  desperate  men.  and  even  Conrad 
occasionally  has  intruded  physical  trage¬ 
dies  among  those  of  the  mind  so  much 
bettor  liked  by  him.  Hut  not  one  of  the 
<**»  historians  or  romancers  has  been  able 
to  surpass  the  horror  of  what  happened  a* 
dusk  came  on  and  bloody  war  broke  out  ou 
the  little  Nassau  sponger. 

That  the  Chinese  gave  an  unexpectedly 
good  account  of  themselves  in  the  affray 
is  obvious,  and  their  assailants — if  they 
w«e  assailed — must  havo  been  vastly  aud 
terribly  surprized  to  discover  that,  unlike 
the  wolf,  it  would  have  been  judicious  for 
them  to  count  the  supposed  sheep  before 
attacking. 


HARTMANN  % 

Ctesh  to  nOop  | 
WARDROBE  M 
TRUNKS  M 


RECOGNITION  OF  THIS  NAME  AND  THIS 
VPPRF.CIATION  OF  QUALITY  IS  UNIVERSAL 


MARK  PRO\ 


“Bon  Voyage — Your  Attire — Its  Ar¬ 
rangement  in  a  Hartmann”  is  a  new 
book  interesting  to  all  travelers.  When 
you  have  read  it,  your  natural  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  Hartmann  Cushion 
Top  Wardrobe — the  one  standard  by 
which  all  other  trunks  are  judged — 
will  he  confirmed.  Write  for  your  copy. 

Hartmann  Trunk  Company.  %adne,  Wisconsin 

M.  Lmutm  Via  Co..  tn>  .  ToMOirra.  /kiiutfiMaAxi 
I  R  latont  Co-  Im.  Rn«i>CMM.  l«<..  C,m/ 


BE  SURE  THE  HARTMANN  RED  X  IS  ON  THE  TRUNK  YOU  BUY 
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Quickly  Erected  With 
Lowest  Labor  Cost 

Field  labor  reduced 


to  minimum 
on  Truscon  Standard  Buildings — 
as  high  as  80  to  90%  shop  fabri¬ 
cated.  Costs  are  therefore  lowest. 
For  building  erected  you  pay 
only  one  profit.  Meet  all  indus¬ 
trial  and  business  needs  for  one 
•lory  and  many  two  »lnry  u*e*.  Walla  of 
biiclc,  concrete  or  steel  panel*;  windows 
and  door*  of  steel.  Unit  panda  permit 
any  size  or  arrangement.  Alaogive  100% 
anlvauc  value  if  site  of  building  is  changed. 


One  piraident  write*.  -"We  wan.  10 me¬ 
in  in*  serviceable,  but  we  do  not  wall  to 
put  one  cent  more  infi.sJ  aimlt  than  ia 
lioiilivelv  neceaaary.  Tina  bu.y  asecutive 
Kai  lioce  learned  there  is  just  one  word 
which  ex£veai*t  ouch  n  need— it  is 
"  I  rviKcm  ’  Trustor*  en^tneers  have  put 
every  pound  of  m*teri«l  to  work  ml  lOOfk 
efficiency* 


Standard  Build 


Learn  the  fmrtn  about  these  epoch  making  bui 
ings  endoised  l»y  hundreds  of  repeat  ot<i 
J*om  *urh  leading  companiea  es  American  C 
Lo.f  A'<en*Hyaii  I  oundry  Co..  Warner  a 


bwaxy  Co..  New  York  Central.  Chica 
Northwestern,  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  I 
Oil  Co  .  Standard  Oil  Co  .  U.S.  Alummui 
Over  10.000.000  square  leei  now  being  um 
factories,  warehouaes.  foundry*,  shops* 
road  buildings,  garages,  service  stations 


TRUSCONSTEELCO..  YOUNGSTOWN.  O 


SUMMER  READING— AND  SOME  ARE  THINKING 


VTACATIOX  days  are  come— I  be  laziest 
*  of  the  year.  According  to  all  tradi¬ 
tion,  people  are  going  to  take  with  them 
for  perusal  in  hammocks,  porch-cliairs, 
or  shady  nooks,  only  the  lightest  of  reading. 
Publisher*  have  a  way  of  featuring  in  their 
lato  spring  and  early  summer  advertising 
fiction  and  verse  ami  essays  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  entertaining  variety  Vet  it 
has  been  strenuously  denied  that  every¬ 
body  wants  to  shut  off  cerebration  from 
tho  Fourth  of  July  till  Labor  Day.  To 
many  the  summer  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  reading  of  solid  hooks  for  which 
there  is  no  time  during  a  busy  winter,  anil 
for  thinking  out  in  comjmrntive  quiet  and 
solitude  problems  which  have  little  chance 
during  the  busier  jxirt  of  the  year,  when 
tho  cares  that  infest  the  day  throng  alx>ut 
to  the  tune  of  trolley  gongs  and  typewriter 
clatter,  and  the  |M«ace  of  the  night  is  dis- 
turlied  by  the  honk  of  tho  motor  or  the 
rumble  of  the  elevated  train.  The  editor 
of  The  Literary  Digest  International  Rook 
Herietr  is  fully  aware  that  both  needs  must 
lie  met  by  tho  writers  and  makers  of  (took* 
for  the  summer  season.  Judging  from  the 
contents  of  tho  July  issue,  bo  is  saying  to 
himself,  with  a  smile  at  his  own  pun:  “Our 
summer  renders — well,  some  an*  readers 
and  somo  are  thinkers.  At  least  they  are 
going  to  l»e  after  they  have  finished  rend¬ 
ing  my  editorial  and  one  or  two  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  articles  in  the  July  Renew." 

It  must  have  boon  a  very  exceptional 
booklovcr— and  the  readers  of  The  Hook 
Review  are  prol«a’bly  all  willing  to  Itc  called 
booklovers— w  bo  didn’t  start  to  make  his 
own  list  after  reading  the  symposium  of 
literary  authorities  in  tho  May  Renew 
on  "The  Ten  Best  Books  of  the  Century." 
Most  of  us  thought  of  one  or  tw*o  title* 
very  quickly,  then  laid  the  list  aside  to 
finish  up — “whan  1  have  time."  Now 
|  there  is  going  to  lx>  time  this  summer  for 
•many  of  us.  K  very  body  has  an  agreement 
or  disagreement  to  express  with  certain  of 
!  the  lists  ap|>earing  in  the  May  Jfrricir. 
Some  of  us  have  in  mind  more  or  less 
obscure  works  whose  merits  we  would  like 
i  to  publish  forth  to  the  reading  world.  We 
I  would  relish  a  chance  to  make  our  own 
lists  and  to  read  each  other’s,  and  the  editor 
of  The  Hook  Reriex  lias  given  us  that  chance, 
and  at  the  same  time  given  us  something 
to  think  al>out  this  summer.  Do  we  hear 
some  one  say  that  making  lists  is  all 
foolishness?  Of  course,  agrees  tho  editor 
of  The  Hook  Rerieir.  noltodv  now  living 
can  predict  the  final  and  permanent  verdict 
of  posterity  on  the  books  people  are  writing 
and  reading  in  this  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century.  But,  he  continues, 
the  making  of  lists  has  a  distinct  value. 
For  one  thing,  “some  great  and  enduring 
work  hitherto  unrecognized,  perhaps,  or 
in  danger  of  Wing  forgotten  altogether, 
may  fall  into  the  net  of  the  list-makers  and 
thus  become  a  subject  for  appreciative 
.  study,  a  factor  in  the  development  of  our 


literary  future."  And  the  making  of  such 
lists  has  even  greater  value  in  that  it 
“serves  to  bring  into  review,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  is  at  onc.e  suggestive  and  stimulat¬ 
ing,  tho  wholo  literary  achievement  of 
a  period."  And  then,  “choosing  favorite* 
is  a  pleasant,  if  bewildering,  task,  and  if 
undertaken  conscientiously  should  train 
one  to  sift  the  genuine  from  the  spurious 
qualities  that  give  to  a  hook  its  intrinsic 
and  hence,  its  lasting,  value." 

Tho  readers  of  The  Hook  Rene  ip.  so  we 
are  told,  are  really  responsible  for  the 
chance  that  is  now  offered  them  to  enter 
a  fn*o-for-all  list-making  contest.  Tin 
following  paragraphs  from  the  editorial 
in  the  July  number  toll  how  the  idea  of  this 
"symposium  for  all  booklovers"  suggested 
itself  and  how  the  contest  is  to  he  carried 
on: 

As  was  to  l»e  expected,  indignant  par¬ 
tisan*  of  (took*  that  were  not  chosen  by  the 
ten  writeriwho  conducted  the  inquiry  in  the 
|May)  Hook  Review  were  heard  from,  while 
in  other  |>eriodieal*  the  matter  was  taken 
up  and  supplementary  lists  published,  all 
of  which  has  greatly  increased  the  interest 
and  the  scope  of  a  discussion  that  at  first 
had  seemed  little  more  than  a  pastime, 
with  only  u  moderately  educational  value. 
Finally,  letters  have  boon  received  from 
renders  of  this  maga/.ine  complaining  that 
a*  the  "Ten  Best  Books"  were  twice  ted 
bv  professional  writer*  the  lists  published 
in  The  International  Hook  Rerieir  represent 
the  critical  opinion  of  only  one — and  that 
a  limited  —class  of  students,  while  li*ts 
gaging  the  popular  as  well  as  the  profes¬ 
sional  literary  taste  should  not  lx«  confined 
to  any  class.  Hence,  it  has  been  urged 
that  The  International  Book  Review  open 
its  column*  to  its  readers  for  a  further 
symposium  on  this  theme. 

Appreciating  the  unique  value  of  such 
a  discussion,  to  lx*  carried  on  as  suggc*t«-d, 
the  readers  of  this  inngn/.inc  are  now  n*k<-d 
to  send  in  to  the  editor  their  lists  of  the 
"Ten  Best  Books  of  the  Century" — the 
tell  l»o*t  liooks.  ill  the  opinion  of  the  list- 
makers,  that  have  been  published  in  this, 
or  any,  country  since  I'.KW.  From  these 
fists,  thus  submit Psl,  a  final  list  will  then 
he  compiled  containing  the  ten  Woks  re¬ 
ceiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 
This  final.  eoni|x»site  list  will  thus  come  to 
represent  the  ten  favorite  l»ooks,  chosen 
from  among  the  publications  of  the  lust 

twenty-throe  years  by  the  1 10.000  readers 
of  The  International'  Hook  Review — an 
effort  to  determine  contemporary  literary 
favorites  that  has  probably  not  been  at¬ 
tempted  In-fore  on  so  large  a  scale. 

lu  discussions  of  this  kind,  as  they  have 
been  conducted  hitherto,  anything  like 
what  might  bo  called  a  composite  opinion — 
an  opinion  that  might  l*o  ret  down  as 
representative  of  tho  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  average  reader — has  been  practically 
impossible  to  obtain,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  the  various  classes  of  people, 
professional  and  otherwise,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  students  and  lovers  of  all  kinds 
of  Ixxiks.  And  it  is  the  average  reader 
who  is,  after  all,  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  the  good  and  the  had 
in  eontem|x>rary  literature.  What  ten 
l»ooks  of  this  century — that  is,  of  tho  last 
twenty-three  years — are  destined  to  live 
through  future  generation*,  as  the  great 
Ixioks  of  the  past  live  with  us?  That  is  the 
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They  know  why 
they  prefer  “B.V.D 


TIE  cool,  keen,  level-headed  men 
who  follow  the  world  of  sport  and 
lead  the  world  in  comfort— they  know 
the  UnvaryingQuality.LongWearand 
Famous  Fit  of  “B.V.D.”  Underwear, 
and  make  it  a  part  of  their  formula  for 
getting  the  most  out  of  life. 

From  raw  material  to  finished  product  we 
practice  ceaseless  care  so  that  every‘‘B.  V.  D." 
garment  is  of  the  quality  that  has  brought 
world-wide  preference  for  our  product. 

The  cool,  durable  nainsook  of  "B.V.D."  is 
woven  in  our  own  mills  from  selected  cotton 
and  finished  in  our  bleachery. 

In  our  factories  vigilant  inspection  guards 
every  process  of  skillful  cutting,  sturdy  stitch¬ 
ing,  well  sewn  buttons  and  accurate  finish. 


LOOSE-FITTING 


Som#  of  the  Exclusive 
'  (patented) 
Comfort  Giving 

Features 

that  contribute  to  the 
popularity  of  the 

“B.V.D.” 

Union  Suit 


"B.V.D." 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
and  Knee  Length 
• Drawers 

are  the  "standby”  of 
millions  of  men  who 
wear  two  piece 
underwear 


n.V.D.*ls  the  constant 
choice  of  these  men  be- 
cause  they  know  ttiat 
-B.V.D.*  Coot  Cut 
Undcrshlrta  and  Knee 
Length  Drawers  are 
correctly  cut  as  to  sire 
and  that  there  is  a 
shapeliness  to  the 
garments  that  makes 
them  hang  smoothly 
and  evenly  with 
neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  fulness. 


D.  V.  D."  elastic  rein- 
forcement  In  the  bach 
of  the  waist  band 
immeasurably  streng¬ 
thens  the  wear  of  the 
garment  at  the  point 
of  greatest  strain. 

The  perfect  "B.V.D.* 
closed  crotch  com¬ 
pletely  covers  the 
crotch  and  gives  sufB- 
eient  seat  opening 
without  surplus  trunk 
length  and  uncomfort¬ 
able  needless  material 


The  garments  ate  tail¬ 
ored  with  noticeable 
balance  and  drape,  re¬ 
taining  both.no  matter 
how  long  worn  or  how 


There  is  only  one  ••B.V.D. "  Undervtar 
It  is  aheays  identified  by  this  Red  R  ocen  L 


HADE  FOR  THE 


These  *B.  V.  D.  gar¬ 
ments  are  reinforced 
at  points  of  possible 
strain  —  all  seams 
sewn  with  lockstitch 
throughout andcannot 
unravel. 


Undershirts  and 
Drawers 

l$r.  and  upward 
the  garment 


Union  Suits 
Men-a.Sl.Sfl and  upward 
the  suit 

Youths’. SSc  the  suit 


The  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc..  New  York 

SJt  MakfTt  tf"B.  V  D.  ’  L'nJrru  tar 


93t*n.  Tk.n.rj.CisMW, 
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he  modern 


it 


) 


Jhe  pen  with  the  red-headed filling  pump 

holds  nearly  as  much  ink 
as  any  three  self-filling 
pens  of  the  same  size,  of 
any  make— 

which  is  only 
one  of  these 


Six  Exclusive  f  eatures 
that  make  the  Dunn-Pen  the 
modern  writing  implement: 


One  month's  ink.  The  Dunn-IVn  pump* 
iurl Ijul/ol  ink  —  enough  for  4  month.  1  he 
ink  ipirr  in  oM-feihionrtl  »r!f -filling  pent  it 
largely  taken  up  by  4  rubber  nr. 

Visible  ink.  The  tnnsparrat  barrel  of  the 
Dunn-IVn  »howt  the  ink  W|fly.  No  running 
out  of  ink  uneapertedly.  No  other  »elf-hlling 
pen  ha>4tran\|>4rcnt  hairrl.onan  rhowthe  ink. 

Pump-filled.  Stick  the  I)unn-Pen  in  the  ink, 
give  that  handy  red -headed  |Hiin|>thc  up-and- 
down  4  lew  time*,  and  your  |»en  it  full  —  and 
clean  at  4  whi-tlc. 

Everlasting.  Nothing  to  wear  "nit  >r  let 
go.  The  Dunn- I’m  ha-  110  rubber  vac  to  get 
brittle  or  ntf —  no  »l*ring*,  no  valve*.  Only 
one  working  part. 


I'he  Dunn-Pen  pump,  on 


Sell ‘Cleaning.  ....  .. . 

the  la«t  down-vtroke,  force*  out  the  eacet* 
ink.  and  all  dirt  and  -rdiment.  No  flagging — 
the  feed  it  thoroughly  cleaned  under  pressure. 


I’nlimitetl  guarantee.  !>••  von  think  we 
could  i"iir  mm'Ii  a  giurantre  it  the  Dunn-IVn 
were  jii't  another  "liNinuin  pen’*f  If  the 
Dunn-Pen  liad  nut  already  proved  itself? 


Why  should  you  try  to  bt  content  tilth 
your  old-fashioned  “fountain  p<  n  ’  ’  tchen 
you  can  go  to  a  dealer  anywhere  with 
the  same  price,  and  buy  a  Dunn-Pen  t 

I  'INN-PEN  COMPANY.  Inc. 
tin*  Jin  New  York  San  Fi 

\—  1  1%*  Dmnn-Pim  k..U* • 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


question  in  the-  wttlemont  of  which  Th< 
International  Hook  Renew  now  invites  it* 
readers  to  participate.  In  order  to  gi\c 
ample  time  for  a  careful  consideration  of 
this  question,  answers  will  Ik*  received  until 
and  including  October  15,  the  final  result 
to  Ik*  announced  in  the  DecemlKT  number  of 
The  Book  Renew.  Besides  sending  in 
their  votes  as  to  the  best  teu  Inioks  of  the 
century,  it  may  Ik*  that  some  of  our  renders 
may  wish  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  tin 
reasons  governing  them  in  making  their 
choice.  Such  detailed  expression  of  opinion 
will  Ik*  of  undoubted  value  in  reaching 
a  conclusion  and  will  he  used,  ns  far  ns  the 
limits  of  space  will  permit,  in  rejiorting  the 
results  of  the  symposium.  In  this  di— 
mission,  it  will  Ik*  seen,  the  participants 
Iwcomr  their  own  judge  and  jury — and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
verdict  coming  from  so  large  and  impartial 
a  court  will  have  a  unique  value  in  de¬ 
termining  the  comparative  excellence  of 
contemporary  literary  achievement. 

The  fact  that  this  contest  does  not  Host 
till  Or  toiler  15  will  be  appreciated  boil*, 
by  those  who  consider  hot  weather  no  lime 
for  cogitation  upon  anything  more  weight  y 
than  the  cut  of  a  bathing-suit  or  the  proper 
adjustment  of  a  hammock  between  two 
pine  trees,  and  also  by  the  little  group  of 
serious  thinkers  who  like  to  emulate  the 
Ins*  in  improving  each  shining  hour.  For 
summer  loafers  can  wait,  if  they  choose, 
and  make  out  their  lists  between  September 
I  and  October  15  thosueh  procrastination 
is  not  to  Ik*  recominendetl;  and  those  who 
find  outward  heat  favorable  to  inward 
mental  activity  will  rejoice  at  having  time 
to  think  of  other  things,  and  other  things 
to  think  about. 

Before  the  latter  start  to  make  out  their 
list*  they  an*  likely  to  think  over  one  or 
two  problems  presented  in  this  same  July 
number  of  The  Book  Renew.  Bight  at  tin* 
•tart  the  Spanish  novelist.  Vicente  Wasco 
Ih&fiez.  present*  a  most  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Plagiarism  a*  a  Profession."  How 
many  readers  will  agree  with  the  conclusion 
lie  reaches ?  Those  who  will,  anil  those  w ho 
will  not.  an*  pretty  sure  to  unite,  however, 
in  enjoying  the  preliminary  discussion 
which  leads  the  grivt!  Spanish  (ietionist  up 
to  these  final  paragraphs: 

One  is  thus  compelled  not  only  to  say. 
but  also  to  believe.  Ilukt  all  the  gn'ut 
writers,  absolutely  all.  an*  plagiarists,  and 
I  hat  the  best  of  each  dot*  not  In-long  to 
him.  Iieeause  he  has  taken  it  from  others. 
A  writer,  during  his  life,  gives  out  hundred** 
of  image*  and  reproduces  iti  new  form 
hundreds  of  thoughts.  A  part  of  thi« 
product  recalls  more  or  less  vaguely  the 
product  of  his  pn*deeessors.  or  may  at 
times  become  identical  with  it  ;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  the  said  author  from  adding 
to  the  intellectual  treasure  of  mankind 
aiiot  Iter  anil  original  portion  that  is  Li* 
own.  Eighty  jht  cent,  of  his  work  may 
thus  Ik*  old  silver,  skilfully  handled;  but 
what  does  it  matter,  if  the  author  adds  a 
handful  of  completely  new*  coins  minted 
by  himself? 

Beyond  doubt,  the  new  is  not  plentiful. 
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anil  each  author  carries  with  him  only  hits 
of  novelty  in  order  to  add  them  to  other 
novelties  encountered  apes  before.  Most 
plagiarisms  are  committed  unconsciously. 
They  are-  old  things  that  were  read  and 
forgotten,  and  that  come  to  life  like  witches 
and  pass  themselves  o(T.  with  their  false 
youth,  for  daughters  of  the  moment,  ltut 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chain  of  writers, 
all  h*.irs  of  each  other,  the  reader  will  ask. 
were  there  not  original  geniuses,  true  crea¬ 
tors  who  nourished  themselves  on  their 
own  substance?  No.  At  the  dawn  of 
a  literature  then*  is  no  individual  owner¬ 
ship:  tlx*  communism  of  primitive  societies 
prevails,  everything  l*e!ongs  to  everybody, 
and  all  assist  in  production.  Thus  the 
maesca  of  the  people  write  the  epics — a 
multitude  of  vigorous  and  nameless  authors 
si  nee  re  and  enthusiastic,  who  put  forth 
their  works  unsigned,  with  the  disinterest¬ 
edness  of  the  architects  and  imaginative 
creators  of  cathedrals.  It  is  an  author 
with  a  thousand  heads  nnd  a  thousand 
mouths  that  produces  the  ballad-romances 
of  chivalry  and  the  heroic  poems  of  the 
North.  And  much  morn  distant,  in  the 
dawn  of  recorded  history,  are  the  wandering 
hards  of  Orcoce,  the  nameless  rliapsodists 
who  united,  as  cells  join  themselves  to¬ 
gether  in  a  body,  to  form  one  author,  unreal 
yet  venerable,  called  Homer,  the  "Father 
of  Poetry." 

It  would  seem  altogether  safe  to  predict 
that  scores  of  the  1 10. (XX)  readers  of 
The  Book  Review  will  put  a  set  of  the 
I  fiasco  1 1  lifter,  novels  into  the  trunk 
that  goes  to  seashore  or  mountainside, 
and  will  reread  them  carefully  with  a  view 
to  discovering  some  passage  or  bit  of  con¬ 
struction  reminiscent  of  some  earlier 
writer.  At  least  the  novelist  has  invited 
•  sueh  conduct. 

The  second  article  in  the  July  Review 
also  provides  food  for  thought,  l>cing  a 
review  of  Professor  Klnatsch's  "The  Involu¬ 
tion  and  Progress  of  Mankind,"  which 
take*  up  the  latest  theories  on  the  physical 
origin  of  man.  and  is  especially  timely  in 
view  of  the  present  pow-wow  nlwiut  evolu¬ 
tion  in  educational  and  religious  cireles. 

Further  food  for  summer  thought  and 
summer  thinkers  is  contained  in  interesting 
discussions  of  Dr.  Joseph  Collins's  psycho¬ 
analysis  of  contemporary  fictionists,  re¬ 
viewed  by  Maurice  Francis  Kgan;  in  what 
Krander  Matthews  says  about  what  Ga¬ 
maliel  Bradford  has  to  say  about  those 
seven  "Damaged  Souls"— Benedict  Arnold. 
Thomas  Paine.  Aaron  Burr.  John  Randolph. 
John  Brown,  P.  T.  Barn u in  and  Ben 
Butler;  in  a  "psychiatric"  treatment  by 
Walter  Littlefield  of  tho  caso  of  Clare 
Sheridan,  artist  extraordinary  and  inter¬ 
viewer  plenipotentiary';  in  the  revelation  of 
what  K.  L.  Stevenson  thought  of  J.  A. 
Symonds.  and  what  J.  A.  Symonda  thought 
about  R.  L.  Stevenson,  in  a  review  of 
Symonds’s  collected  letters;  in  the  story  of 
that  famous  publishing  firm,  the  house  of 
Harper,  which  has  just  moved  from  Frank¬ 
lin  Square  to  East  33rd  Street;  in  Willa 
('other's  dictum  on  tho  new  American 
novel,  delivered  from  the  safe  distance  of 
the  Vflle  Davray. 

But  some  one  is  beginning  to  yawn. 
There  are  readers  a-plenty  who  would  like 


Men  We  Had  to  Please 


To  Make  This  Shaving  Cream  Successful 

By  V.  K.  CASSADY,  Chief  Chemnt 

Gentlemen: 

One  >J  I  lx  amaiing  iwinm  of  the  p*»t  two  year*  h*»  Hen  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream. 

It  .  tered  a  field  where  every  po  ible  cwMonxr  U»<ng  an. t her  ump.  In  very  abort 
or'**’  it  woo  million*  to  it*  aide.  And  it  suddenly  (limbed  to  dominant  place— the  newest 
•Having  cream  on  the  market. 

Thu  i*  how  that  happened. 

IVe  consulted  users 

We  interviewed  1.000  average  men.  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted  above  all.  Then  wc 
ronvijtcd  a  KKHlitt  who  had  made  deep  atudy  of  aoap't  action  on  the  hair. 

With  all  our  soap-making  skill.  all  our  rsiwncncr.  we  started  out  to  meet  all  thn*e  nejuire- 
i  xnU.  It  t»ok  u»  is  month*.  Wc  made  up  and  letted  ijo  formula*  befoie  thin  Shaving 
Cream  completely  satisfied  them  all. 

Ilul  we  had  then  the  finett  Shaving  Cream  in  eaiitence — a  iuipriie  to  every  u»er.  And  men 
by  the  million*  flocked  to  thi*  *aap  when  they  tried  it. 

What  those  men  wanted 

They  wanted  abundant  lather.  *o  »c  made  a  cream  which  multiplie*  it*elf  in  lather  ijo  time*. 

They  wanted  quick  action.  So  we  made  a  Cream  which  softens  the  heard  in  one  minute, 
without  hot  towel*,  without  finger  rubbing. 

They  wanted  durability.  So  we  made  a  cream  which  maintain*  it*  creamy  fullne**  for  ten 
minute*  on  the  face. 

They  wanted  fine  after  efleet*.  So  we  made  the  cream  a  lotion  by  blending  in  it  palm  and 
olive  oil* — the  *uprer*»e  raunetir*. 

But  the  acientitt  specified  the  mmt  important  requirement.  He  *aid  that  mo*t  soap*  were 
too  flim*y.  The  bubble*  wee*  weak. 

It  u  bubble*  that  support  the  hair*  for  cutting.  Strong  bubble*  would  hold  them  eiect. 
"  e*k  bubble*  let  them  fall  down. 

So  we  evolved  strong  bubble*.  That'*  the  chief  rcaaon  for  then  ea*y.  quick,  clean  »hnve» 
That,  above  all.  ia  why  this  cream  delight*  you. 


If  you  do  not  know  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream,  do  u*  the  kindnr**  to  try  it.  And  a  kindnes* 
to  yourself.  We  have  made  what  you  wint.  and  we  want  you  to  know  it.  Cut  out  the  coupon. 


PALM  O  LIVE 


SHAVING  CREAM 
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It  happened: 

Hr  i»  rimniii"  with  li is  Pyrene  to 
save  a  closed  car  that  has  turned 
over  in  the  ditch. 

The  doors  arc  jammed;  the  pass¬ 
enger*  cannot  escape;  they  face 
immediate  danger  from  fire. 
When  a  fire  starts  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  immediate  action  is 
necessary.  You  cannot  afford  to 
take  a  chance  that  some  other 
owner  of  Pyrene  will  come  to 
your  rescue. 

Have  a  Pyrene  in  your  own  car. 
Used  when  a  fire  starts.  Pyrene 
will  extinguish  it  instantly. 

The  cost  of  Pyrene  is  small — 
insignificant  when  weighed 
against  precious  lives  and  valu¬ 
able  property. 

Soi  l  by  garages,  hardware 

and  eleetriral  supply  dealer * 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5J0  Belmont  Avenue.  Newark.  N.  J. 

CHII  ACO  ATI.AVT  \  KANSAS  CITY 

SAN  nUNCISCO 


Necessary  in  every  automobile 


7  KILLS  FIRE 
SAVES  LIFE 


Pyrene  SAYKS  15%  on  your  auto  fire  insurance  premium 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


not  hint;  more  than  to  lx-  told  the  names  of 
a  few  l*ooks  which  will  make  '’good  sum¬ 
mer  reading.”  And  such  a  list,  or  lists, 
appears  in  the  July  Renew.  These,  list- 
arc  interestingly  worked  iuto  fictitious  diu- 

a 

log  between  a  group  of  writers  in  a  New 
Hampshire  summer  colony.  The  list*, 
of  course,  are  neither  complete  nor  offered 
as  the  very  best,  hut  simply  as  a  more  or 
less  random  selection  from  tho  large  crop. 
Excerpted  and  classified  they  are  as  follows: 


Fiction 

"The  Affairs  at  Flower-  Acres,"  by 
Carolyn  Well*;  "Annette  and  Bennett," 
by  Gilbert  Can  nan;  "Anthony  John," 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome;  "Tho  Barge  of 
I lnunt«-<i  Lives,"  by  J.  Aubrey  Tyson; 
"The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1922,"  edited 
by  Edward  J.  O'Brien;  "Black  Oxen.” 
I»v  Gertrude  Atherton;  "Capital  Hill,"  by 
Harvey  Fergus  son;  "The  Captain’s  Doll" 
bv  I).  II.  I*awrcnce;  "Challenge,"  by  V. 
Sack villo- West ;  "The  Chaste  Diana,"  by 
E.  Baringt on;  "Children  of  Men,”  by 
Eden  Phill polls;  "Demian,"  by  Herman 
Hesse;  "Desolate  Splendour,"  by  Michael 
Sadlcir;  "The  Enchanted  April,”  by  the 
author  of  "Eluahoth  and  Her  Gorman 
Garden":  "Faint  Perfume,"  by  Zona  Gale; 
"The  Fascinating  Stranger,"  by  Booth 
Tarkington;  "The  Four  8lragglers,"  by 
Frank  L.  Packard;  "Futility."  I.y  William 
Gerhardt;  "Gates  of  Life,”  by  Edwin 
Bj5rkman;  ”Gt<orgian  Stories,  1022": 
"Going  Together,"  by  Louise  Dutton: 
"Hi*  Children's  Children,"  by  Arthur 
Train:  "Huntingtower,"  by  John  Buchan; 
"Impromptu,”  by  Elliott  Paul:  "In  Dark 
Places,"  by  John  Bussell;  "Kni-Lung's 
Golden  Hours,"  by  Ernest  Bruniah;  "  Lady 
into  Fox."  by  David  Garnett;  "Tho  Lust 
«*f  the  Vikings,"  by  Johan  Bojer;  "Many 
Marriages,”  by  Sherwood  Anderson;  "Men 
Like  Gods”  by  II.  G.  Wells;  "Tile  Murder 
on  the  Links."  by  Agatha  Chrystie;  "Pen¬ 
der  Among  the  Resident*,”  by  Forrest 
Reid;  "Ponjola,”  by  Cynthia  Htockley: 
"  Ralph  Homo,”  by  W.  II.  Hudson:  "The 
Road  to  Calvary,"  by  Alexey  Tolstoy; 
"Sin bad,"  by  C.  K. Scott;  "Stella  Dallas." 
by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty;  “Stonecrop,” 
by  CrciloTormay;  "Times  HavoChungisl." 
by  Elmer  Duvis;  "The  Trwi  of  the  Gar¬ 
den."  by  K.  C.  BtMith:  "The  Victim,”  by 
Phyllis  Bottoine;  "The  Village,"  by  Ivan 
Bunin:  and  "Wisdom’s  Daughter,"  l»v 
II.  Rider  Haggard.  .. 

Poetry 

"April  Twilights."  by  Willa  Cat  her; 
"Collected  Poems,"  by  Vnchel  Lindsay; 
“Selected  Poems.”  by  John  Masefield; 
"Selected  Poems,"  by  Itobert  Frost: 
"Selected  Poems,”  by  George  Sterling; 
"Dublin  Days,”  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong;  "Fox 
Foot-prints."  by  Elizabeth  J.  Coatsworth: 
"The  Great  Dream."  by  Marguerite  Wil¬ 
kinson;  "Maine  Coast,"  by  Willwrt  Snow; 
"One  Hundred  Poems,"  by  Sir  William 
Watson;  “Poems,"  by  Wilfrid  Seaweu 
Blunt;  "Poems,”  by  George  Santayana: 
"Roman  Bartholow."  by  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson;  and  “Roast  Leviathan,”  by 
Ixiuis  I'ntermeyer. 

Liter  atvrk,  Humor  and  Essays 

"The  Advance  of  the  American  Short 
Story."  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien;  "As  I  Was 
Saying."  by  Burgess  Johnson;  "Books  in 
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That’s  the  Way 

To  teeth  you  envy 
Just  combat  the  dingy  film 

wm  perfected  to  apply  those  method! 
daily. 


Black  and  Rod,"  by  Edmund  L.  Pearson:  , 
"Books  Reviewed."  by  J.  C".  Squire;  "A 
Mind  in  Richmond  Park."  by  \V.  H.  Hud¬ 
son:  "Hunting  a  Hair  Shirt."  by  Aline 
Kilmer:  "In  the  Neighborhood  of  Murray 
Hill."  by  Robert  Cortes  Holliday;  "The 
Joys  of  the  Road."  compiled  hv  W.  R.  B.; 
“A  Line  o'  Gowf  or  Two,"  by  Bert  Boston 
Taylor:  "The  Literary  Discipline,"  by 
John  Krskine;  "Nature  in  American  Liter¬ 
ature."  by  Norman  Foster:  "The  Powder 
of  Sympathy,”  by  Christopher  Morley; 
"A  Scrap  Book,"  by  George  Saintsbury; 
"So  There!"  by  Franklin  P.  Adams;  "The 
Story  of  the  World’s  Literature."  by  John 
Maey:  "Those  1'nited  States,"  a  composite 
survey;  "Thing*  That  Have  Interested 
Me:  Second  Series."  by  Arnold  Bennett; 
and  "Studies  in  Literature:  Stcond  Series." 
bv  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Cmieh. 

History,  Bioorapiit  and  Trvvki. 

"Alaska,  Our  Northern  Wonderland." 
by  Frank  G.  Carpenter; "  Ambling  Through 
Acadia,"  by  Charles  Hanson  Townc; 
"Among  Cnknown  Eskimos.”  by  Julian  W. 
Bilbey;  "A  Beachcomber  in  the  Orient." 
by  Harry  L.  Foster;  "By  Camel  and  Car 
to  the  Peacock  Throne,"  by  E.  A.  Powell; 
“Casual  Wanderings  in  F.quador."  by 
Blair  Niles;  "Down  the  Mackenzie,"  by 
Fullerton  Waldo;  "Ebony  and  Ivory."  by 
Llewlyn  Powys;  "From  Tangier  to  Trqr- 
oli,"  by  Frank  0.  Carpenter;  "The  In¬ 
dian's  Book,"  by  Natalie  Curtis;  "Mem¬ 
ories  of  Travel."  by  James  Bryce;  "Men 
of  the  Inner  Jungle,"  by  W.  F.  Adler; 
"Peaks  of  Shaln."  by  Rose  W.  Lane; 
"Roughing  It  Smoothly,"  by  Ekm  II. 
Jessup;  “Spain  in  Silhouette,"  by  Trow¬ 
bridge  Hall:  "Within  the  Gateways  of  the 
Far  East."  by  Charles  R.  Erdman;  ami 
"A  Woman  Tenderfoot  in  Egypt,”  by 
Grace  T.  Seton.  Tin*  more  personal  book* 
about  individualities  include  "Barnum." 
by  M.  R.  Werner;  "The  Book  of  My 
Youth."  by  Hermann  Sudennann;  "Dam¬ 
aged  Souls,"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford;  "The 
Journal  of  Marie  Leneru,"  translated  by 
W.  A.  Bradley:  "Life  of  Christ,"  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  Papini;  "The  Life  of  l.oui*o  Imogen*' 
Guiney,"  by  E.  M.  Tenison;  "A  life 
of  William  Shakespeare,"  by  Joseph 
Quincy  Adams;  "Lord  Northcliffe.”  by- 
Max  PemlHTton:  "My  Thirty  Year*  in 
Baseball,"  by  John  J.  McGrow;  "Thing* 
Near  and  Far,"  by  Arthur  Machen: 
and  "Things  Remembered,"  by  Arthur 
Sherburne  Hardy. 

GAnDr.xixo  and  Nature  Book* 

"The  Amateur's  Book  of  the  Flower 
Garden,"  by  Ida  I).  Bennett;  "First  Step* 
in  Farming."  by  Alva  Agee;  "Mother 
Nature."  by  William  J.  Long;  "The 
Spirit  of  [the  Garden."  by  Martha  B. 
Hutcheson;  "Variety  in  the  Little  Gar¬ 
den.”  bv  Mrs.  Francis  King;  "The  Wav 
of  the  Wild,"  by  Clarence  Hawke.; 
"Wild  Animal  Homesteads,”  by  Enos 
A.  Mills;  and  "Wild  Flowers,"  by  Herliert 
Durand. 

Sports 

“The  Angler’s  Companion."  by  Thomas 
T.  Stoddart;  "Autocamping."  "by  E.  E. 
Brimmer;  "Books  of  the  Black  Baas.” 
by  James  A.  Henshall;  "First  Steps  to 
Golf."  by  G.  S.  Brown:  "First  Steps  to 
Lawn  Tennis,”  by  A.  E.  Beamish;  "Law-n 
Tennis  Do's  and  Don’ts,"  by  A.  E. 
Crawley;  "Motor  Cainpcraft."  by  E.  E. 
Brimmer;  "The  Psychology  of  Golf." 
by  Leslie  Scbon;  "So  This  Is  Golf!"  by 
Ham-  Leon  Wilson;  "Riding  Astride  for 


When  you  tee  glistening  teeth  -as  you 
do  everywhere  now— remember  how  folks 
get  them. 

Leading  dent i it*  the  world  over  are  urg¬ 
ing  a  fight  on  film.  Millions  now  employ 
the  method.  And  wherever  you  go  you 
now  see  the  results. 

If  you  have  not  yet  found  that  method, 
ask  for  this  ten-day  test. 

Why  teeth  discolor 

You  feel  on  your  teeth  a  viscous  film. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 
If  you  leave  that  film, 
it  becomes  discolored  by 
food  or  tobacco  stains. 

Then  it  forms  dingy  coats. 

Tartar  is  based  on  film. 

That's  why  teeth  grow 
cloudy. 

Film  also  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  film.  They 
cause  many  serious  troubles,  local  and 
internal.  Thus  film  is  the  teeth's  chief 
enemy. 

Now  easy  to  combat 

Dental  science,  in  late  years,  has  learned 
how  to  fight  that  film.  It  has  found  two 
film  combatants.  One  acts  to  curdle  film, 
one  to  remove  it.  and  without  any  harmful 
scouring. 

Able  authorities  proved  these  methods 
effective.  Then  a  new-type  tooth  paste 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  which 
whitens,  cleans  and  protects  the 
teeth  without  the  use  of  harmful  grit. 
Now  advised  by  leading  dentists  the 
world  over. 


That  tooth  paste  is  called  Pcpsodcnt. 
Careful  people  of  some  fifty  nations  are 
employing  it  today. 

It  also  does  this 

Pcpsodcnt  does  two  other  things  which 
research  proved  essential.  It  multiplies 
the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva.  That  is  there 
to  neutralize  mouth  acids,  the  cause  of 
tooth  decay. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to 
digest  starch  deposits 
which  may  otherwise  fer¬ 
ment  and  form  acids. 

With  ma  ny  diets, 
those  things  arc  essen¬ 
tial.  To  countless 
homes  they  now  arc 
bringing  a  new  dental  era. 

Do  this  and  see 

Pcpsodcnt  results  are  quick  and  apparent. 
They  are  seen  and  felt,  so  no  one  can  doubt 
them.  And  they  mean  so  much  —whiter, 
cleaner,  safer  teeth — that  you  should  find 
them  out. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10  Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  Sec 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film  coats  disappear. 

You  will  know  in  a  week  what  this  way 
means,  both  to  you  and  yours.  Cut  out 
coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  lS01 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

Dept.  I  S3.  1104  S.  W.bs.h  Ave.,  Chica*<*.  ni. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pcpsodcnt  to 


OXLT  n«  TVS*  TO  A  IASILV 


Avoid  Harmful  Grit 

P.paodant  cw4Im  tha  film  and 
r.mnni  it  without  harmful 
Kourint.  Ita  poli.hin.  ac.nt  la 
far  aoflar  than  anam.l.  Narar 
uaa  a  film  combatant  which 
containa  harah  frit. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
next  winter’s  coal  supply 

IF  winter  comes  and  finds  you  without 
Consolidation  Coal,  the  balance  sheet  will 
show  it. 

For  winter  marks  the  peak  of  coal  con¬ 
sumption  and  factory  production  —  just  the 
time  when  every  wheel  turns  its  fastest. 

To  burn  unselectcd  bituminous  coal,  poor 
in  heating  value,  high  in  ash,  because  nothing 
else  is  purchasable,  means  a  lowering  of 
industrial  efficiency. 

A  ton  of  clean  Consolidation  Coal,  ordered 
now,  will  yield  more  energy  next  winter,  will 
keep  production  costs  down. 

Order  Consolidation  Coal  now — not  only  to 
guard  against  the  winter  shortage  but  to  make 
certain  of  a  supply  of  clean  bituminous  coal. 


Mil:  CONSOLIDATION 
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Munson  ‘Building  -  JVew  "York  City 
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Girls,"  by  Ivy  Maddison:  and  "Tniw 
Fishing  Momenta,”  by  Will  H.  Dilg. 
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USING  THE  “  RAH-RAH"  BOYS’ 
METHODS  FOR  SELLING  MILK 

/"NOLLKOB  athletes  have  for  years  been 
practising  tlm  kind  of  teamwork 
which  means  cooperative  effort,  but  milk- 
drivers  have  for  the  most  part  been  con¬ 
tent  to  concern  themselves  with  that 
teamwork  of  a  far  different  nature  which 
only  involves  managing  horses.  Now. 
however,  many  milk-wagon  drivers  in 
Minneapolis  are  cx|x*riincnting  with  that 
variety  of  teamwork  long  fumiliar  to 
"rah-rah"  I  toys.  They  are  doing  this 
through  a  milk-distributing  sen  ice  which 
is  owned  jointly  by  customers,  the  drivers, 
and  other  workers  in  the  creamery  plant-. 
This  new-fangled ,.,kiptti.  a  cooperative 
business  enterprise,  already  has  made 
several  goals  on  the  gridiron  of  commercial 
life,  but  its  opponents,  tho  "regular" 
dealers,  are  dc*|>cratc  and  seem  to  have  a 
few  trick  plays  still  up  their  sleeve,  t<> 
judge  from  a  story  of  the  "contest  "  by 
Charles  W.  Holman  in  The  Woman  Citi¬ 
zen  (Now  York),  who  assures  us  that  the 
milk-distributing  association  "promises  to 
become  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
experiments  in  cooperation."  First  of  all. 
Mr.  Holruan  notes  that  any  rise  in  the 
price  of  milk  usually  brings  howls  of  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  consumers,  regardless  of  the 
justification  for  such  an  increase.  becausc- 

In  sonic  inexplicable  way  the  average 
housewife  confuses  the  dealer  with  the 
farmer  and  holds  the  resentful  thought 
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that  the  price  she  pays  for  milk  is  the  price 
the  farmer  receives.  This  fallacy  for  a 
time  was  encouraged  by  some  dealers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  through  subtle 
use  of  the  news  in  relation  to  changing 
inilk  prices,  which  was  their  method  of 
"passing  the  buck."  A  cent  a  quart  rise 
always  causes  a  city-wide  flurry  and  an 
immediate  drop  in  the  aggregate  quantity 
of  milk  purchased.  We  have  always  a 
tender  condition  of  the  public  mind  in 
ivgard  to  inilk. 

That  is  why  the  story  of  the  Franklin 
Cooperative  Creamery  Association  of 
Minnen|Milis  has  a  direct  uppeal  to  you  and 
to  me.  And  that  is  why  also  its  success 
may  point  out  one  way  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  un  adequate,  high- 
quality  milk  supply  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  I  shall  tell  you  the  story  of  "The 
Franklin"  as  it  was  told  to  me  when  I 
visited  Minneapolis  and  talked  with  its 
leaders. 

As  in  many  other  cases,  the  cooperative 
idea  was  conceived  and  put  into  effect 
only  after  a  dispute  between  employers 
an«l  employees  had  set  the  latter  to  think¬ 
ing  of  ways  to  end  these  constantly  re¬ 
curring  clashes.  In  this  particular  in¬ 
stance.  three  years  ago,  the  controversy 
was  not  so  much  over  wages  as  over  tin- 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  milk  drivers’ 
union  and  tho  right  to  form  a  union  of 
technical  workers  inside  the  plants.  The 
result  was  what  the  dealers  called  a  strike 
and  the  drivers  termed  a  lockout.  Mr. 
Ilolman.  who  is  executive  wn-tary  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers’  Federation,  in 
Washington,  continues: 

The  trouble  gave  birth  to  the  idea  that 
some  day  the  union  drivers  and  unionized 
plant  workers  might  have  a  creamery  of 
their  own. 

This  idea  was  enthusiastically  held  and 
promoted  by  F.dwnrd  Solom.  the  business 
agent  of  the  local  drivers’  union.  Solem 
had  studied  and  digested  the  Rochdale 
thi-ory  of  coo|>e ration  for  workers.  He 
dis-idcd  that  the  same  principh-s  could  be 
appliid  to  milk  distribution,  lie  dreamed 
the  idea  and  talked  it.  It  resulted  in  n 
committee  Iwing  formed.  This  committee 
tried  to  purchase  a  milk  plant  in  northeast 
Minneapolis,  but  according  to  the  co- 
«l>erators.  "the  milk  dealers  got  wise  to  it. 
took  up  a  collection  amongst  themselves 
■ml  bought  the  plant."  A  little  later  the 
strike  troubles  were  settled.  But  Solem 
and  his  fellow  enthusiasts  continued  to 
agitate  to  have  their  own  organization. 
To  his  fellow  workers  Solem  saiil  in  sub¬ 
stance: 

"Look  here.  We  furnish  the  technical 
skill  which  enables  the  dealers  to  run  their 
plants.  About  all  our  bosses  do  is  to  buy 
the  milk  from  the  farmers’  association  as 
low  as  they  can.  supervise  us  and  see  to  it 
that  the  books  are  kept  straight.  They 
are  not  supermen.  They  are  just  ordinary 
••haps  with  hard  common  sense.  Among 
ourselves  we  have  enough  ability  to  do 
what  they  are  doing:  hut  we  have  not  the 
capital.  There  is  a  way  to  get  the  capital. 
The  consumers  will  furnish  it.” 

To  the  consumers  he  was  prepared  to 
say :  "  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  own  your 
own  milk  supply.  Why  patronize  a 
middleman  when,  by  investing  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  you  can  get  an  interest  on 
your  money  and  have  your  own  milk  de¬ 
li  veml  to  your  own  door  for  the  exact  cost 
of  doing  so?" 

Solem ‘s  enthusiasn  was  infectious.  A 


Your  Transportation  and 

ATLAS 

TODAY'S  transportation  owes  much  of  its 
speed,  much  of  its  safety,  much  of  its  economy 
to  Portland  Cement.  It  has  built  the  retaining 
walls  for  the  road  beds  of  our  great  railroads,  the 
bridges  that  lift  them  across  rivers  and  canyons, 
the  tunnels  and  elevated  ways  that  carry  them  to 
our  cities'  centers,  the  locks  of  our  canals,  the 
permanent  highways  of  our  land,  linking  town 
and  country.  The  expense  of  such  construction 
without  Portland  Cement  would  be  practically 
prohibitive. 

Atlas  is  cheap.  General  Goethals,  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  greatest  constructional  oper¬ 
ation  this  world  has  known,  emphasized  this  when 
he  said:  “I  can  think  of  no  other  product  the  result 
of  a  complete  manufacturing  process,  that  sells  at 
so  low  a  price.” 

And  this  in  spite  of  its  intricate  process  of  manu- 
facture,  85  operations  in  all.  Enormous  produc* 
tion  is  a  factor  in  this  low  price.  From  the  Atlas 
Mills,  it  is  not  unusual  to  ship  300  carloads,  about 
1 1 ,000  tons,  in  a  single  day.  Atlas  quality  through' 
out  its  thirty  years  of  manufacture  has  been 
summed  up  in  the  phrase,  “the  Standard  by  which 
all  other  makes  are  measured.” 

The  Adas  Portland  Cement  Company  uill  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  regarding  the  cement  indus¬ 
try  or  the  use  of  Adas.  Us  Technical  and  Service 
Departments,  as  wdl  as  its  large  assortment  of 
informative  literature,  are  at  the  public's  disposal 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM 

Ouladrlptua  Boa  on  St  louh  Dr.  Maine. 

Da.  ten  Omaha  Butialo  KiniuQn 
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from  this  case 


committee  was  formed  and  in  October  of  | 
1019  the  Franklin  Co-Operative  Creamery 
Association  was  organis'd  and  incorporated 
under  the  cooperative  law  of  Minnesota. 

It  was  decided  to  build  a  new  plant  and 
to  locate  in  the  southwest  section  of  : 
Minneapolis—*  typical  laltoring  men's  i 
community.  In  this  neighborhood  most 
of  the  initial  stock  was  sold,  but  it  was  not 
until  March  24  of  1921  that  the  plant  was 
ready  for  occupancy.  It  was  a  modem 
plant  in  every  way,  designed  to  supply 
milk  to  a  maximum  of  sixty-live  wagons. 
The  plant  could  pasteurize  and  bottle  1 
milk,  make  butter,  cottage  cheese  and 
buttermilk. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  stockholders 
elect i>d  a  directorate  com|M>sed  of  veteran 
union  drivers.  This  liuanl  unionized  the 
plant  one  hundred  per  cent.  It  reached 
over  and  took  away  from  the  private 
dealers  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced 
drivers;  for  it  is  the  driver  who  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  getter  in  the  city  milk  business.  It 
offered  these  drivers  a  wage  scale  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  private  dealers  were 
paying  them,  likewise  it  made  favorable 
inducements  to  get  the  most  highly  skill's! 

men  in  it»  plant. 

By  the  first  of  April  eighteen  drivers 
were  put  to  work.  The  ease  with  which 
the  business  was  built  may  lie  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  an  old  driver,  returning 
from  Sweden  to  Minneapolis,  who  wan 
taken  on.  He  starti-d  out  with  an  empty 
wagon  to  build  his  own  mute.  In  two 
w'ccks  he  was  earning  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month.  The 
average  driver  in  the  cooperative  earns  a 
minimum  of  one  hundnsi  and  fifty  dollars 
a  month  and  his  earnings  increase  according  I 
to  the  quantity  of  products  Mild  by  him. 

Week  by  week  additional  wagons  wen* 
put  on  and  lieforc  the  end  of  the  year  the  I 
plant  was  running  at  maximum  ca|iacity 
and  additional  machinery  had  been  or¬ 
dered.  By  September  of  1922  the  plant 
was  supplying  eighty-four  wagons,  running 
over  routes  closely  concentrat'd  and  con¬ 
venient  tq  the  plant. 

To  meet  a  growing  demand  throughout 
the  city,  the  Franklin  Association  opened 
last  November  in  the  northern  section  of 
Minneapolis  a  plant  capable  of  supplying 
170  wagons.  We  am  told  that— 

Its  opening  was  the  occasion  of  a  great 
cooperative  demonstration-  -a  housewarm¬ 
ing.  so  to  speak.  Thousands  of  people 
attended,  there  being  at  that  time  nearly 
•even  thousand  stockholders  participating 
in  the  project.  Noted  speakers  discust 
the  fundamentals  of  cooperation.  The  i 
musical  program  was  furnished  from  the  ' 
ranks  of  the  employees  of  the  Franklin 
Plant  No.  1.  Early  in  the  life  of  the 
association  a  glee  club  had  been  formed  and 
an  orchestra  had  l»ecn  created.  Both  of 
these  musical  institutions  had  practised 
regularly  under  a  train'd  leader. 

The  opening  of  the  north  side  plant  was 
the  signal  for  a  milk  price-cutting  war  in 
Minneapolis.  It  is  said  that  the  dealers 
in  other  cities  an-  preparing  to  Imck  Minne¬ 
apolis  dealers  financially  in  order  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  cooperative  association:  for  they 
fear  that  the  success  of  "The  Franklin" 
will  result  in  a  rapid  extension  of  co¬ 
operative  milk  distribution  to  their  own  I 
communities.  The  Minneapolis  dealers 
have  some  reason  to  f',cl  concern'd  The 


LOOK  for  this  distinctive  blue 
J  and  gold  Eldorado  Counter 
Case  the  next  time  you  order 
pencils.  You  will  find  it  very 
helpful  in  enabling  vou  to  se¬ 
lect  the  rifkt  pencil  for  your 
hand  and  your  work. 

For  this  Counter  Case  con¬ 
tains  nil  the  most  popular  de¬ 
grees  of  Eldorado  pencils — very 
•oft,  soft,  medium,  firm,  hard, 
harder,  very  hard  and  extra 
hard. 

Somewhere  In  this  assortment 
Is  a  lead  well  suited  to  the 
nerds  of  everyone  who  uses  a 
pencil — artists,  engineer*, 
draftsmen,  business  executives, 
accountants,  salesmen,  stenog¬ 
raphers.  See  for  yourself  how 
much  the  right  pencil  eases  and 
quickens  your  work. 


Feel  at  home 
on  any  highway 
in  the  land 


TTSE  RAND  M?NaLLY  Official 
wJ  Auto  Traill  Mapi  and  know 
you  are  on  the  right  road — know 
where  it  leads — know  how  far  each 
town  is  Irom  the  next.  You  tour 
with  assurance,  lor  you  don’t  have 
to  inquire  the  route.  You  can’t  mis¬ 
take  it  or  lose  your  way.  You  simply 
follow  the  painted  poles  at  the  side 
of  the  highway. 

Rand  McNally  Official  Auto 

Trails  Maps  are  published  in  con¬ 
venient,  large-scale  sections  that 
cover  all  touring  areas  in  the  United 
States  and  parts  of  Canada.  As  well 
as  showing  automobile  highways 
with  their  official  trail  markings, 
they  contain  valuable  information 
about  hotels,  garages  and  routes 
through  cities. 

Start  your  trip  with  the  necessary 
Rand  MVNaLLY  Official  Auto 
Trails  Map  in  your  pocket.  They 
cost  only  35c  each.  Buy  them  at 
bookstores,  stationers,  news-stands, 
drug  stores  and  hotels. 
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About  Girls :  Personal ! 


Realising  how  little  young  girls  know  about 
their  own  bodies.  Ih  U:a  M.  Moihrr.  a  distin- 

rjithrd  physician,  remembering  her  own  lack  of 
no* ledge  in  her  girlhood  days  about  some  things 
which  would  have  been  useful  then,  has  written 
a  series  o t  letters,  to  girls,  which  have  been 
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••ooperative  is  now  selling  more  than  one- 
fonrth  of  all  th«*  milk  consumed  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  It  has  become  the  largest  milk 
distributor  in  that  city.  It,  has  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  one  million  dollars.  In 
last  October  more  than  §000,000  of  this 
had  been  paid  in  and  stock  sales  were 
progressing  at  the  rate  of  §25,000  a  week. 

The  by-laws  provide  that  no  single  |>er- 
son  may  own  over  $1,000  of  the  stock. 
It  doe*  not  matter/  whether  a  stockholder 
owns  one  share  or  ten.  the  association 
operates  on  the  one-stockholder,  one-vote 
basis.  The  by-laws  limit  the  dividend  on 
capital  To  eight  percent.,  but  do  not  require 
this  full  dividend  to  l>e  |>aid.  They  do 
require  a  part  of  the  earnings  to  bo  sot 
aside  for  maintenance,  depreciation  and 
reserve.  The  balance  of  the  profits  is  dis¬ 
tributed  on  a  patronage  basis  among  em¬ 
ployee*  and  consumers.  That  is  to  say. 
if  a  five  per  cent,  dividend  were  declared  on 
patronage,  ami  during  tho  year  you  had 
purchased  forty  dollnrs’  worth  of  milk  and 
twenty-five  dollars'  worth  of  butter,  you 
would  get  a  patronage  dividend  check  of 

$3.75. 

A  wage-worker  drawing  $1,500  a  year 
a  ould  get  a  wage  dividend  of  seventy -five 
dollars.  Tho  by-laws  also  require  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  tho  net  earnings 
he  set  aside  for  educational  purposes. 
A  further  provision  concerns  patrons  who 
are  not  shareholders.  It  permit*  the 
patronage  dividend, |o  apply  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  share  of  stock,  and  in  time  if  the 
patron  doos  not  pay  in  any  cash  he  may 
own  a  share  in  the  company. 

The  l*oard  of  directors  are  all  employee* 
-all  old-time  driven.  They  are  also  stock¬ 
holders.  The  influence  of  unionism  is 
shown  by  the  creation  of  a  special  grievance 
committee,  formed  to  consider  misconduct 
of  members  or  neglect  of  duty  of  officers 
and  employees.  Should  any  matter  of 
that  kind  arise  it  would  bo  n  sort  of  trial 
lx>ard,  but  so  far  nothing  has  occurred 
to  bring  shout  a  trial.  The  plant  itself 
shows  tho  result  of  a  good  morale.  All 
plant  workers  are  in  white  uniforms. 
Tho  place  is  sweet  -  smelling  ami  clean. 
Ono  room  is  sot  aside  for  the  drivers  who 
congregato  in  tho  middlo  of  tho  night  to  go 
out  on  their  routos.  This  room  is  equipped 
with  games  and  a  library.  Adjoining  it  is 
a  lunch-room  run  for  the  workers  on  a  co¬ 
operative  liasis;  the  exact  cost  of  preparing 
food  is  charged  the  men.  In  another  room 
is  a  small  laboratory  equi  pped  with  t  he  latest 
apparatus  for  testing  milk.  Everywhere 
are  indications  of  care  being  taken  to  put 
out  and  preserve  a  good,  sweet  milk  supply. 

Tho  Association  holds  an  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  January  of  each  year.  Ten  per  cent, 
of  the  shareholders  may  constitute  a 
quorum.  It  is  easy  to  get  out  a  quorum 
because  the  stockholders  live  in  the  same 
city.  The  annual  meeting,  like  the  house¬ 
warming  meeting  for  plant  No.  2 — is  always 
something  of  a  social  occasion.  It  does  a 
lot  to  keep  up  tho  spirit. 


Summer  Joys 

Which  millions  have  discovered 


Have  you  ever  tried  Puffed  Rice  on  ice  cream? 

Some  of  the  finest  restaurants  use  it  in  that  way. 

These  airy  rice  grains,  flaky  and  crisp,  have  a  taste  like 
toasted  nuts  - and,  like  the  ice  cream,  fairly  melt  away. 

Have  you  served  Puffed  Rice  with  melted  butter? 

That  makes  a  food  confection.  Children  eat  it  like  peanuts 
or  popcorn.  And  it  is  much  better  for  them  than  sweetmeats 
or  pastries. 


Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  at  night 

For  luncheons,  suppers  or  at  bedtime,  serve  Puffed  Wheat 
in  milk.  This  dish  supplies  12  needed  minerals,  3  vitamincs 
and  bran.  And  it  makes  the  food  essentials  so  inviting  that 
children  eat  enough. 


What  they  add  to  berries 
PufTed  Rice  adds  to  berries  what  flaky  crust  adds  to  short 
cake  or  to  pie.  They  belong  together.  Try  this  delightful  blend 


Quaker 

Puffed  Rice 


V^uaKer 

Puffed  Wheat 


Food  cells  are  exploded 

Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed  Wheat 
are  not  mere  cereal  dainties.  They 
are  scientific  foods,  invented  by 
Professor  Anderson.  The  food 
cells  are  broken  for  easy  diges¬ 
tion.  And  whole  grains,  fitted  to 
digest,  are  foods  which  children 
should  eat  daily.  Serve  them  often. 


Big  Business. — A  man  cam**  in  and 
R*ked  if  he  rould  see  the  boss.  They  told 
him  he  w’ould  have  to  wait,  that  the  boss 
was  in  conference. 

“Very  important."  added  the  attendant. 

“I  know  that."  said  the  stranger.  “I 
heard  the  cork  pop.” — Louiarille  Courier- 
Journal. 


Made  a  Hit — Boxrao  Ixstrcctor— 
"Are  you  satisfied  with  your  first  boxing 
k-ssonr 

Battered  Pcpii. — "Y-e-a;  but  don’t 
you  think  I  could  take  the  others  by 
correspondence?"— Le  Hire  (Pana). 


The  Quaker  Q&ts  (pmpany 
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HERBERT  TAREYTON 

UON.DOy 


SMOKING 


Herbert  TarcytOQ 


Pocket 
Size  ~ 


Herbert  Tarcyton  London 
Smoking  Mixture  won  the  Gold 
Medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition 
in  1915,  and  has  won  several 
million  smokers  since. 

— It's  matured 
— slow-burning 
— a  delightful  smoke. 

The  new  folding  lead-foil 
pocket  package  reduces  in  size 
as  the  tobacco  is  used  up — 
thus  saving  pocket  space. 

Sold  everywhere  in  new  25c 
size  and  popular  50c  package. 

Free  Trial  Package 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  gladly  send  a  trial 
package  if  you  will  write  us 
mentioning  the  name  of  your 
tobacconist. 

FALK  TOBACCO  CO..  INC. 

44  West  18th  Street.  New  York 


“  There’s 

something 
about  it 
you’ll  like” 


SPORTS  -  AND  -  ATHLETICS 


"THE  BENEVOLENT  BROTHERHOOD  OF  BASEBALL  BUGS 

\  “WHO'S  Who  in  the  Grandstand" 
seems  to  lie  the  latest  "crying  need" 
in  America — a  volume  which  would  tell 
at  a  glance  at  least  the  job,  business,  trade. 


or  profession  (if  any)  of  each  one  of  the 
fans,  too  tew,  or  bugs — call  them  what  you 
will— who  blithely  kill  thousands  of  grand¬ 
mothers  day  after  day  in  order  to  get  a 
chance  to  *ce  lug.  and  even  little,  league 


which  baseball  is  known — America  -doe- 
democracy  achieve  a  close  approach  to 
a  real  fact.  And  probably  the  country  at 
large  does  not  fully  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tant  |>art  that  baseball  bus  played  in  tki* 
establishment.  Nothing  in  all  history  ha> 
so  grip!  an  entire  |>cople  as  baseball  ha* 
gript  the  American  nation  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest;  nothing  has  ever  l>ecii  known 


WITH  THK  "KAIIULK"  AT  A  UASLHU.I,  t>AMK 

IWl'Irnt  *ml  Mm  llanlinx  <«rv  *«*• 1  Ih-iv  in  a  si..n<lMn?ul  nt  Aimumm.  (•condo  iceitliiK  ■ome 
"Inshle  iloin."  fo.m  T>  Cobb,  mam  ft  of  it..-  Dr.rult  TIktcw  Other  inrmlsi*  of  the  bnnehall 

“mblilc.*'  It  mrms.  arr  Icutinr  llm.rx-l.rv  cMptali*.  ..f  lieluatry.  .taiiwinen  hikI  jurista. 


lm*vhe!l  team*  in  action.  Of  course  our 
"hoi-polloi"  can  I**  counted  upon  to  lie 
among  those  present  nt  these  games.  In 
fact,  some  writers  have  even  hinted  broadly 
that  the  attendance  at  a  ball  |>nrk  consists 
of  nothing  else  but  “ hoi-polloi,"  and  that 
the  "lalHiring  class"  dominates  not  only 
the  bleachers  blit  also  the  choice  seats 
right  lodiind  the  home-plate.  In  other 
words,  the  rumor  has  gone  abroad  that 
baseball  is  a  "|»sir  man's"  game,  and  one 
not  giMnl  enough  for  nnylMMly  who  is  any- 
IhkIv.  News  dispatclies  frequently  tell  us 
that  this  or  tliat  •‘.•liege  lu»s  drop!  ha*«*- 
l»all  a<  a  major  sjxirt  in  fa\or  of  come  more 
genteel  form  of  athletics,  such  as  tennis, 
rowing,  or  haskctliall.  or  football.  All  of 
which  leads  Kdgar  K.  Wolfe,  writing  under 
the  pseudonym  "Jim  Xasiutn"  in  .s‘/s»rfir.<y 
/»•/*■  (INiila.Ielphia)  to  exclaim  pt-cvislily 
that  "some  In-night.-d  |icrsoiis,  whose  in¬ 
tellect  has  shriveled  till  it  rattles  in  their 
skull*  like  a  pea  in  a  gourd,  have  the  nerve 
to  say  that  luwliall  fans  are  the  ‘rabble  of 

the  community.*” 

\\  ith  typically  American  vigor  and  slang 

Mr.  Wolfe  retorts.  “*  Rabble*  mv  eve! 

•  • 

They’re  the  soul  of  the  solid  citizenry  of 
the  nation,  that’s  what  they  are!"  lie 
says  lurther:  “Onlv  in  that  counfrv  in 


to  form  such  a  bond  or  common  interest 
Itclwcen  men  of  all  ranks.  Its  great  value 
to  the  nation  and  individuals  ns  a  whole  is 
that  of  a  connecting  link  between  the 
classes."  Bv  way  of  elaborating  his  views, 
lie  continues: 

Men  may  la-  far  npurl  in  their  stations 
in  life,  but  that  one  common  interest 
draws  them  together  in  human  sympathy. 
Capital  and  Labor  may  have  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  differences,  but  they  unite  in  "root¬ 
ing  ”  for  the  same  ball  club,  forget  their 
seltish  end*  in  discussing  a  subject  that 
holds  a  common  interest  for  both. 

It  makes  human  being*  out  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  he  self-centered  fops.  A- 
a  bond  of  brotherhood  it  has  every  fra¬ 
ternal  organization  ever  invented  whipt 
to  a  whis|H*r.  la-eause  its  scope  is  wider 
the  average  fraternal  organization  being  a 
class  institution  in  itself,  while  every 
mother's  sou  from  banker  to  hum  i- 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Benevolent 
Brotherhood  of  Baseball  Bugs. 

The  )h>pular  fallacy  ws-tns  to  be  that 
baseball  fans  are  confined  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  laboring  classes.  It  is 
a  common  mistake  of  writers  who  should 
know  I  letter  to  assert  that  the  working  class 
—the  ordinary  "hands"  of  the  factories, 
mills  and  industrial  plants,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  financial  support  of  our  great  na¬ 
tional  pastime,  and  even  baseball  elul>- 
ow  tiers  labor  under  this  delusion  and  place 
undue  importance  on  the  arranging  ,,f 
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ments  of  these 
publishers  in 
the  July  Inter¬ 
national  Rook 
Review 
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A  Contest  For  All 
Book  Lovers 

L\ST  MONTH  ten  distinguished  literary  critics  and  writers  waned 
J  a  ferocious  battle  in  The  Internwtiosai.  Book  Review  over 
the  selection  of  the  ten  best  boohs  of  the  present  century. 

After  they  pot  through  it  was  discovered  that,  among  them,  they 
had  voted  for  89  different  books!  When  professionals  can  not  agree 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  do- -go  to  the  amateur,  the  layman,  the 
average  man-in-the-armchair. 

Kvery  book  lover  has  his  favorite  book*.  The  International 
Book  Review  wants  to  know  what  these  books  arc.  Readers  of 
Tiie  Literary  Digest  arc  invited  to  *cnd  in  to  the  editor  of  The 
International  Book  Review  a  list  of  ten  favorite  books  published 
since  1900.  From  all  the  list*  submitted  a  composite  list  will  be 
made  containing  the  ten  books  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes.  Send  in  your  selections  of  the  ten  great  books  of  the  present 
century  and  then  sec  how  many  of  lhc>e  will  be  included  in  the 
final  list,  to  appear  in  the  December  number.  The  contest  closes 
October  15th.  Sec  the  July  International  Book  Review 
(page  22)  for  further  particulars. 

Also,  in  this  number  there  arc  other  features  of  unusual  interest. 
Plagiarism  in  literature,  for  example.  Did  you  know  that  all  the 
great  writers— Shakespeare.  Byron.  Moliere.  Pascal,  Chateaubriand 
— freely  used  the  ideas  of  others,  and  admitted  it?  If  the  thought 
shocks  you,  read  what  Blasco  Ibanez  has  to  say  about  “Plagiarism 
as  a  Profession,”  in  the  July  Book  Review. 

Then  there  is  an  entertaining  discussion  of  the  best  summer 
reading  which  may  be  helpful  for  vacation.  Or,  perhaps,  you  arc 
interested  in  the  problems  of  man’s  ancestry.  A  book  of  great  im¬ 
portance  has  just  been  published  on  the  subject,  and  is  reviewed  in  this 
issue.  In  addition,  there  arc  articles  and  reviews  by  Brandcr 
Matthews,  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Charles  Dc  Kay,  Walter  Little¬ 
field,  and  other  prominent  writers.  You  will  want  to  read  the  Book 
Review  every  month,  k'se  the  coupon  for  a  year’s  subscription. 

Tbeljjeia^D^st 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOK  REVIEW 


On  Sale  at  the  news-stands— 15  cents  the  copy 
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Far  Better  Than 
a  Pair  of  Hands 


No  scrubbing.  No  scouring.  No 
dipping  out  of  water.  Sani-Fluah 
cleans  toilet  bowls  better  than  any 
other  means.  Faster.  Cleaner.  Easier. 

Sprinkle  a  little  into  the  bowl.  Fol¬ 
low  directions  on  the  can.  Rush! 
Gone  are  all  stains,  discolorations,  in¬ 
crustations.  The  bowl  glistens. 

Too,  the  hidden,  unhealthful  trap 
is  cleaned— purified  by  Sani-Flush 
All  foul  odors  are  destroyed.  There 
is  nothing  like  Sani-Flush.  It  will  not 
harm  plumbing  connections. 

Always  keep  Sani-Flush  handy  in 
the  bathroom. 

Sani-Fliuh  is  told  at  grocery,  drug. 

hardware,  plumbing  and  houte-furnuh- 

ing  a  tore*.  Price  25c.  (Canadian  price. 

35c;  foreign  price.  50c.) 

THE  HYGIENIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Foreign  Agenta:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co„  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 

3)  Farrlngdon  Road,  London,  E.  C.  I.  England 
China  House,  Sydney.  Australia 


Sani-Flush 

Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 


HEUDEBERT 


m  mm  n  i.  u  u  l  «  l  n  i  _ 

Aleurone Bread 


Tli*  Brrad  Supreme  for  Diabetes.  containing  the  mini  - 
mum  of  carbohydrate.  Recommended  by  the  medical 
profession  the  world  over.  Xuintsus  and  wry  apyvti- 
ting.  About  G«i  muffin*  in  U>x.  A*k  >»»ur 
for  Aleurone  Bread  or  send  J/.io  for  a  Ini.  Sent 
postimid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  DIABETIC 
4  OBESITY  booklet  on  request. 

THERAPEUTIC  FOODS  COMPANY.  Inc. 

24  Stone  St.  New  York 


for  Diabetes 

import/ } Horn  /rti/fcr 
kiprtme  for  Dutxtes.  contain 


Auto  Owners 

WANTED! 

M  i  DIMPLED  TUBE 

Kill  c^rfeffS?rSS-«ir%?c 

25*  to  50*.  is  leak  proof,  prevents  Ba: 
tires.  Big  Money  Makar  (or  agents, 
salesmen  and  garage  men. 

30  DAY8  FREE  TRIAL.  TWO 
YEAR  GUARANTEE.  Write  today 
for  special  introductory  ofirr  and  but 
money  making  plan.  C  .aL  i» 

WOLVERINE  CLIMAX  CO-  Detroit.  Mich. 


their  starting  time  to  suit  the  working 
hours  of  the  laboring  class.  Publications 
devoted  to  Itasclsall  aru  continually  met 
l.y  the  mistaken  assertion  of  advertising 
#|>ace  buyers  that  "baseball  fans  do  not 
constitute  the  buying  public."  Them 
seems  to  exist  a  popular  delusion  to  the 
effect  that  basel>all  interest  is  more  rife 
among  the  so-called  "lower  classes"  than 
it  i*  among  the  higher  type  of  business  man 

in  other  words,  that  >>asel»aU  "fans"  are 
the  rabble  of  the  community,  in  spite  of 
every  evidence  that  goes  to  prove  that  the 
biggest  percentage  of  baseball  "fans”  is 
really  found  among  the  leaders  in  the  marls 
of  trade  and  I  he  social  world. 

As  a  matter  of  real  fact,  the  financial 
support  of  tiaschall  is  provided  by  the  so- 
called  "moneyed  class"  and  NOT  by  the 
"working  class"  to  whom  that  honor  is  too 
frequently  accorded.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  declaring  that  if  an  accurate  poll 
were  taken  of  the  attendance  at  any  big* 
league  ball  game  the  ratio  would  be  around 
NO  ptr  cent,  of  business  officials,  office  em¬ 
ployees  and  men  of  leisure  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  actual  "laboring  class."  Take  the  I 
Polo  Grounds  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday 
afternoon  and  roni|>arc  the  bleacher  at¬ 
tendance  to  that  «*f  the  private  boxes  and 
higher  priced  grandstand  seats  and  you 
will  ace  that  this  is  true. 

Wutch  the  average  business  man  as  he 
looks  over  his  morning  and  you  will 

see  that  while  he  glance*  over  the  headlines 
of  the  other  |>agcs  holding  the  pa|*cr  spread 
out  in  lmth  hands,  when  he  comes  to  the 
sporting  page  he  turns  it  over  ami  Itegins 
to  read,  and  it's  a  mortal  cinch  that  the 
banks,  brokerage  offices,  and  higher  type 
of  commercial  institutions  provide  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  average  baseball  crowd  | 
than  all  the  factories  uml  mills  in  the  land. 

If  IwscluUl  clubs  had  to  dc|>ciid  upon  the 
"laboring  class"  for  its  financial  support 

there  wouldn't  !-•  any  *100.001)  ball 

players  nor  million-dollar  ball  |»arks — 
yet  they  toll  you  that  the  "laboring  class 
constitutes  the  great  army  of  baselmll 
fans”  and  that  "haacliall  fans  arc  not  the 
buying  public." 

This  is  a  popular  fallacy  di'sccnded  from 
the  da  vs  when  stars  like  Larry  Lajoio. 
"Pop"  Anson  and  Ed  Debhantv  had  to  | 
burglarize  the  club  safe  to  gel  more  than 
SI.'iOO  a  year,  and  does  not  licloug  to  the 
age  in  which  Italic  Ruth.  Rogers  Hornsby, 
Tv  Cobb,  and  Tris  Speaker  can  drag  down 
from  $30,000 to S-jO ,000  in  a  summer  season. 

Since  that  day  in  the  dim  and  distant 
l»ast  the  Benevolent  Order  of  Baseball 
Bugs  has  invaded  the  inner  sanctums  of 
society  and  the  private  offices  of  Big 
Business  institutions  and  snared  the  Sheik 
of  the  Shebang  for  memlxrship — and  this 
fraternity  has  made  of  him  a  more  demo¬ 
cratic  human  being  and  therefore  a  better 
citizen. 

These  statements  regarding  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  appeal  of  hnscliall  arc  elo¬ 
quent  and  all  that,  and  the  conclusions 
follow  logically  from  the  promisee,  but  if 
Mr.  Wolfe’s  article  contained  only  such 
glittering  generalities  a  reader  might  lie 
excused  for  mil  agreeing  with  the  opinions 
therein  set  forth.  The  writer,  however, 
clinches  his  argument  by  several  anecdotes 
which  seem  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
bankers  as  well  as  boilermakers,  and  slates- 


fUZtDO  LINKS 


Vacation  Days 

Vacation  days  mean  jazz. 
Jazz  means  dance.  Dance 
means  ruxedo.  Tuxedo 
means  Krcmentz.  Be  sure 
and  take  a  Krementz  tux¬ 
edo  set  with  you  on  your 
vacation.  At  your  dealer’s 
-$4.50  to  $25.00. 


xmlul  makes  tho  sti 
*n— or  plain  water- 
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HAY  FEVER:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure 


You  can  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Radio — Ihr 
practical  *>dc  »*  well  „*  the 
l>:maplc«  on  which  it  operate* 
— and  be  able  to  const  ruct  up* 
t—<L.te  outfit*  by  consultiru 
that  excellent  new  guide  book. 

PRACTICAL  RADIO 
Bv  Hextv  Smith  Williams.  M.D..  LL.D. 
The  author  is  an  expert  in  interpreting  even 
‘■tocure  soentific  phenomena  hi  terms  that  the 
average  re..der  can  understand  and  in  "  Hraihrot 
Radio-  he  makes  his  collect*  n  of  wonderful  fact* 
as  lasdn-ting  to  rc.o1  n  romantic  novel.  41~ 
pages;  numerous  iHustrat>©ns. 

umo.  Cloth.  tr.?5.  »rt;  tr.87.  post-paid. 

Ini  1  tnufe  hmm.  hMMv  »<-)(•  ImU  lie.  k*  T«i 


RADIO 

EXPERT 
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\\.  re^vesYtes.  e^t\AvraVes. 

WX&s  vjovxnj^ycOnA  weaker 

Horaford’s  quenches  thirat  quicker 
because  of  its  agreeable  acidity— its 
PHOSPHATES  supply  vital  . 
Ionic  propcrtic*  uiil/  I 

Horsf»;d  5 
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We  are  told,  for  instance,  that — 
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Some  years  ago.  before  the  formation  of 
the  Steel  Trust,  anil  when  Charles  M. 
Schwab  was  still  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Stivl  Company,  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper 
in  looking  for  local  features  for  its  Sunday  i 
edition  planned  a  story  on  “A  Day  with  • 
the  President  of  the  (ireatest  Steel  Coin-  i 
pony  in  the  World."  Having  no  feature 
writer  available  to  handle  the  "copy,"  it 
drew  on  the  sports  department  and  as- 
-ign.sl  the  liaseltall  writer  to  the  job.  The 
man  whose  daily  literary  duty  hail  been 
Confined  to  more  or  less  aeeurute  account* 
of  the  doings  of  Hans  Wagner,  Fred 
Clarke,  and  Tommy  Leach  made  an  a|»- 
pointment  with  Mr.  Schwab  und  calli-d 
at  the  Schwab  home  at  the  appointed  hour 
to  g«  t  the  "dope"  from  Mr.  Schwab  from 
which  to  construct  his  story. 

Mr.  Schwab's  opi  ning  remurk  effectually 
go  turned  up  the  carefully  prepared  cate¬ 
chism  of  quentiona  with  which  the  embryo 
feature  writer  hoped  to  lure  from  the  *teel 
magnate  the  information  he  needed  for 
the  construction  of  his  feature  and  then  la- 

on  his  way. 

"  1  suppose  your  idea  is  to  put  me  in 
a  1m»x  M-ore."  said  Mr.  Schwab.  "Oh. 

I  read  your  bnM-bull  stories  ev ery  day.  I'm 
a  fan  you  know." 

Then  follow*  d  a  long  discussion  on  haM- 
b.ill.  from  which  they  drifted  into  music — 
it  happen*-*!  that  both  Mr.  Schwab  and 
the  baseball  writ«-r  were  -killed  musicians. 
Then  they  went  in  to  the  music  room  and 
play.sl  a  few  duels.  Mr.  Schwab  at  tin- 
piano  and  the  writer  on  tin*  violin,  on  which 
In-  was  n  proficient  |tcrfnrm*T.  The  evening 
waned  in  nx-ial  intercourse  between  the 
steel  magnate  and  the  baseball  writer 
without  the  latter  even  touching  on  the 
topic  for  which  tin-  appointment  hail  been 
mode,  which  was  Mr.  Schwab  hiniM-lf  ami 
his  duties  as  president  of  a  gnat  steel 
corporation. 

For  this  m-glcct  Mr.  Schwab  apologized 
wh.  tt  the  hour  grew  lat«*.  and  made  a  sub¬ 
sequent  appointment  ut  which  In-  said  he 
would  give  th.«  writer  all  the  information 
he  desired.  Followed  another  meeting  •**- 
tw«K-n  tin-  two.  at  which  there  was  further 
"fanning"  on  baseball  and  music,  but  at 
which  tin-  writer  secured  tin-  information 
he  s*>ught  and  a  lot  more  that  neither  he  nor 
the  editors  of  the  paper  had  ever  dreamed 
of  and  which  Mr.  Schwab  thought  would 
"help  th*-  story."  When  the  completed 
story  finally  appear*-*!,  Mr.  Schwab  sent 
for  the  baseball  writer. 

"How  would  you  like  to  enter  the  steel 
business?”  he  asked. 

The  baseball  writer  demurred,  saying 
that  he  preferred  to  work  out  his  own 
•h-tiny  in  the  nrws|»a|N-r  game,  and  they 
part*-*!  with  the  steel  magnate  saying  that 
if  h*  ever  changed  hi-  mind  and  decided 
t<>  accept  his  proposition  hi-,  Schwab,  w  ould 
give  him  a  position  that  might  lead  to 
a  seat  high  up  in  the  steel  business. 

Aided  by  the  exclusive  information  given 
by  Mr.  Schwab,  the  baseball  fan.  to  the 
ha.se bail  writer,  through  a  common  interest 
that  had  drawn  them  together,  the  story  j 
made  a  pronounced  "hit."  and  the  baseball 
writer  was  assign* *1  to  cover  another  Sun¬ 
day  feature  story.  This  time  it  was 
"Stringing  a  Schedule,"  dealing  with  how 
this  difficult  problem  is  solved  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,  ami  the  writer  went  to  L.  A.  Kol*- 
in>on.  then  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Itailroad. 
to  get  his  information. 

In  Mr.  Robinson  he  encountered  another 
baseball  fan.  am!  the  talk  dwelt  more  on 


sani-  white 


'•Isvitr isrvoiv  high 
iHndards  of  tiring  in 
Amur  it  a  hart  turned 
Ihr  arehituti'  alien- 
Hon  lo  Ihr  bathroom. 
The  beautiful  ami 
prat  lit  a!  attribute  o< 
th,  modern  model 
home  it  the  ALL  WHint 
bathroom  And  it  real¬ 
ly  n  a  standard  of  bet¬ 
ter  Amrritan  living," 


No  model  home  is  built  today 
without 


the  ALL  WHITE  bathroom 


ANYONE  who  follows  the  progress  of  domes- 
-  tic  architecture  and  building  will  realize 
the  extent  to  which  home  improvement  is 
developing.  A  particularly  noticeable  detail 
in  the  modern  all-white  bathroom  is  the 
Church  Sani-Whitc  Toilet  Scat,  promoting 
harmony  and  insuring  cleanliness. 

Will  not  crack,  warfi  or  chi  ft 
A  runs*;  of  ivory-white  sheathing  altogether  different 
fn.m  paint  or  enamel  renders  the  seat  impervious  lo 
all  moisture  or  din.  Being  non-poroui  it  cannot  hold 
•xlort.  It  ii  at  easy  to  clean  a*  porcelain.  It  it 
guaranteed  not  to  change  colot,  crack,  erase,  warp  or 
chip.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 


Replace  all  aid 
elotel  trait  by 
Church  Sami- 
White  Toilet 
Seat  i . 


Every  home  is  improved  by 

these  Church  Sani-  White  Seats 

It  i*  a  simple  matter  to  put  Church  Toilet  Seats  in 
your  present  home  in  place  of  the  old  one*. 

I  r  rot  are  about  to  Imiid  a  house,  install  Church 
Scat*  No  matter  what  nuke  of  bowls  your  architect 
specifies  (or  your  dealer  recommends  l  insist  upon 
Church  Toilet  Seats  with  them.  Note  specification 
at  left. 

Warn,  for  a  small  emswertion  of  a  Church  Seat 
showing  the  iru|>ervious  ivory-white  sheathing  and  for 
l!*e  interesting  booklet,  "Why  White?** 

Architects,  Plumbers,  Jobbers,  Contrac 
tort  and  dealers — write  for  Catalogue. 


Clip — To  remind 
the  Architect 

Tire  clnwt  iluH  be 

.  Plate  No . 

o  rrpJese  as  described 
e  st  e  flint  the  seal 
»h*h  shall  be  Churrh 
K.nt- White.  Plate  No. 
14*.  as  made  by  the 
C.  P.  Churrh  Mtg. 
C*.  Holyoke.  M-ss. 
*  Hurr-be  rs  are  (lad  to 
furnish  Churrh  Seats 
■nth  any  ruahe  ol  bo«l ) 


C.  F.  CHURCH  MANUFACTURING  CO 

E-taMiskrd  IP>$.  llolroke.  Mate. 
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the  possibility's  of  the  Pirates  winning  tlwl 
pennant  than  it  did  on  the  art  of  •*  Stringing 
a  Schedule,"  but  the  information  was  finally 
secured  and  the  story  written,  following 
which  Mr.  Robinson  offered  inducement i 
for  the  baseltall  writer  to  go  into  the  rail¬ 
road  "game,"  which  the  writer  at  the  lira*' 
d«>clined. 

I -a ter  the  baseball  writer  got  into  sons- 
dispute  with  the  mnnagiug  editor,  who 
was  A.  P.  Moore,  recently  appoint*! 
t  'nited  States  Consul  to  Spain,  anti  he  again 
called  on  his  friend  L.  A.  Robinson,  tin 
baseball  "fan,"  and  accepted  the  position  I 
he  offered  him  on  the  railroad.  That 
writer,  Win  B.  Morris,  is  now  one  of  th- 
head  officials  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  l*k> 
Krio  Railroad — and  lie  reached  that  po.i- 
tion  through  the  fellow  feeling  that  exist* 
iM’twccn  baseball  fans. 


laxwell 

House 


of  fee 


Still  more  picturesque  and  conclusive 
as  testimony  to  the  ]>opularity  of  baaeludl 
is  this  billowing  story: 

In  the  spring  of  HMS  n  ten-year-old 
nephew  of  George  Klkins,  the  Philadelphu 
multimillionaire,  suffered  a  long  siege  of 
sickness.  For  a  long  time  his  life  wa* 
despaired  of,  and  his  uncle  told  him  that 
if  he  would  lie  a  good  boy  and  take  his 
medicine  regularly,  when  he  got  well  In- 
could  have  anything  he  asked  for.  When 
the  hoy  finally  recovered,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  Mr.  Klkins  reminded  him  of  hi* 
promise  and  exprest  a  willingness  to  fulfil 
it,  requesting  the  little  convalescent  to 
display  no  hesitation  in  asking  for  anything 
in  the  world  he  desired. 

The  boy  thought  it  over  for  n  long  time. 
His  uncle  whs  financially  able  to  procure 
for  him  anything  his  boyish  desires  might 
crave.  Automobiles,  |Miuies,  hundred*  of 
things  which  might  be  expected  to  tempt 
a  Iwy  thus  fortunately  situatisl  probably 
flitted  through  the  Iit4le  fellow’*  mimi. 
After  days  of  careful  consideration  of  the 
question,  the  boy  flunlly  decided: 

"I'nclo  ( leorge,"  he  said,  "I  want  to 
shake  hands  with  Alexander,  the  Phillies' 
pitcher."' 

His  uncle  argued  with  him  in  vain 
The  boy  discarded  everything  that  money 
might  buy  just  to  "shake  hands  with 
Alexander,  the  Phillies’  pitcher." 

Mr.  Wolfe  gravely  informs  us  that  "that 
little  boy,  the  scion  of  wealth,  voiced  tin- 
spirit  of  the  baseball  fan  as  he  is  to-day  - 
the  spirit  of  democracy."  He  goes  on: 

Only  when  larger  boys,  through  a  com¬ 
mon  interest,  forget  their  first  impulses  to 
profit  by  the  possibilities  of  their  own  selfish 
position  will  that  result  Ik*  finally  achieved. 
And  baseball  has  provided  that  common 
interest  to  n  greater  extent  than  anything 
yet  invented. 

Democracy  consists  of  an  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  effort  ami  reward,  based  on  a  proper 
proportion  of  each.  Instead  of  this  wo 
have  been  living  too  much  in  first  impulse* 
of  increased  profit*  by  the  man  in  the 
private  box  and  decreased  efficiency  on  tin- 
part  of  the  man  in  the  bleachers.  Common 
interest  in  baseball  is  proving  the  humaniz¬ 
ing  factor  that  is  drawing  the  two  ends  of 
our  social  and  business  life  together  into 
a  citizenry  that  is — just  human  beings. 

Go  to  an  American  League  ball  game  in 
Washington  and  you  will  see  there  the 
nation's  chief  executive,  President  Warren 


MAXWELL  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


^llto  AbtuveU  Jfouxc  lea 

CHEEK-NEAL  COFFEE  CO. 


Tke  Kampkook  in  the 

•U  u  it,  at  ion  it  So.  4. 
Hot  warm, ns  i  keif, 
folding  wind  ikitld 
{folded  in  Picture).  dr- 
UrhobU  prn.rd  tlrrl 
Uti.  T—i-jHjrl.  dr- 
tarkobU.  a  nil  Hr  fillrd 
tank  kotdi  iik  hours' 
fnrl  tut Plf.  Fold »  to 
«  /O',  x  19  inrkn; 
•rtitkl  U  Pound  I .  Ptire 
in  U.  S.  itt.U. 


No  More  Camp  Fire  Troubles 


lt’«  All  Inside 

All  Kampkook.  fold  as  shown 
above  when  noi  in  use  with  all 
parts  packed  inside 


JHE:  IDEAL  CAMP  STOVE 

Always  ready;  enables  the  camper  to  prepare  a  big  meal  or  a 
hurry-up  lunch  as  quickly  and  conveniently  as  in  the  home 
kitchen. 

Makes  its  own  gas  from  Common  motor  gasoline 

such  as  you  use  in  your  car.  Set  up  and  going  in  one  minute.  The 
blue  flame  may  be  regulated  as  wanted.  Xo  smoke,  soot  or  odor; 
easiest  camp  stove  to  operate,  handiest  to  carry,  wind-proof,  sale 
anywhere.  Sis  styles,  two  and  three  burners.  *7.00  to  *  10.6a 
Get  the  genuine:  look  for  the  name  AMERICAN  Kampkook. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

Cataiat  of  tom  pint  line  of  Kanpkooking 
necessities  sent  on  rtgucst. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

SSS  Clark  St..  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 


Knmpkook  Xo.  3 
Smallest  sfse.  Used  by  more  than  a 
quarter  million campers.  Folds  to 
3§ x9  *  15  inches,  weighs S  pounds. 
Price  *7.50;  with  brass  case  S9.0a 
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O.  Harding,  keeping  his  score  on  a  score 
card  the  same  as  an  ordinary  "fan"  in  the 
bleacher*.  Scattered  through  the  grand¬ 
stand  and  in  the  private  boxes  you  will 
United  States  Senators,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  foreign  diplomats,  high 
officials  of  the  nation  and  Government 
employees  of  all  classes.  President  llnrdiug 
himself  once  owned  a  ball  club  in  Mariou. 
Ohio,  and  many  of  the  Senators  have 
play ixl  the  game  in  their  younger  days  and 
have  l>eon  rabid  “fans"  ever  since. 

Attend  a  bull  game  at  the  Polo  Grounds 
in  New  York,  and  if  you  have  any  kind  of 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  New  York’s 
business  life  you  will  recognize  there  many 
•  •f  the  leading  kings  of  finance  and  captains 
of  industry  in  the  commercial  life  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  metro|H»lis.  Kngage  them  in  conver¬ 
sation  and  you  will  find  many  of  them  as 
much  interested  in  the  daily  doings  of 
Italx-  Kuril  as  they 'are  in  the  trend  of  their 
own  business  affairs  they  hire  men  to 
attend  to  the  latter,  while  their  own  private 
interest  is  absorbed  in  the  former. 

This  spring  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  declared  u  legal  holiday  ull  over 
the  State  on  the  day  the  Pacific  Coast 
League  season  o|x«cd  in  Portland,  dcelur- 
ing  in  his  official  proclamation  that  ° base¬ 
ball  has  become  a  national  institution  and 
should  lw  officially  recognized  as  such.” 

Interest  in  l»ascha!l  and  other  s|H>rts  has 
introduced  a  better  code  of  s|M>rt»mundtip 
into  the  business  world,  made  men  more 
appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  a  “good  loner." 

In  the  World’s  Series  of  1912  the  New 
York  Giants  and  Boston  American  League 
Clubs  buttled  for  eight  games  Itcfore  u  de¬ 
cision  was  reached.  The  first  seven  games, 
which  was  then  the  length  of  the  World’s 
Series,  result'*!  in  a  deadlock  with  three 
victories  and  one  tie  game,  so  that  an  extra 
game  had  to  be  played  to  decide  the  cham¬ 
pionship.  That  was  the  most  closely 
contested  World’s  Series  (hat  has  ever  been 
played,  and  w  hen  the  seventh  game  carried 
the  Serb's  into  a  tie  and  an  extra  game  hud 
to  In*  played  excitement  ran  at  fever  heat. 

In  that  scries  Christy  Mathew-son,  whose 
recent  return  to  the  game  ns  owner  of  the 
Boston  National  l.cnguo  Club  has  Iwcn 
received  with  nation-wide  acclaim,  pitched 
thn*‘  of  the  heel  games  displayed  by  any 
pitcher  who  performed  during  the  series 
and  lost  them  all  through  the  errors  of  his 
associates. 

It  was  the  eighth  and  deciding  game  of 
the  heart-breaking  series,  staged,  as  d«- 
rided  by  lot,  at  Fenway  Park.  Boston. 
To  Mathew  son’s  cool  efficiency  the  New 
York  team  had  intrusted  its  filial  desperate 
effort.  Through  it  all  "Matty"  bravely 
f.v>«d  a  wildly  exultant  and  hostile  crowd 
t»f  fans  and  tri*d  to  stem  the  tide  of 
defeat  that  again  had  been  turned  against 
Inm  hv  the  mistakes  of  his  team-mates 
hut  that  game  was  finally  lost  through 
Snodgrass’s  now  famous  $100,000  muff  of 
a  fly  ball  that  gave  the  world's  champion¬ 
ship  and  the  victor's  share  of  the  spoils  to 
the  Boston  team. 

As  the  last  man  was  retired  Mathewson 
took  his  worn  glove  in  his  hand  and  started 
to  walk  off  the  field  with  l»ow«d  head. 
Until  ’hat  last  man  had  been  retir'd  In- 
had  kept  his  head  up  and  his  shoulders 
squared,  fighting  against  the  inevitable  and 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  impending 
difeat  that  was  plainly  apparent  to  every 
spectator  within  that  densely  parked  in¬ 
closure.  But  as  he  start'd  to  walk  off  the 
tii-ld  alone  and  defeat'd  his  shoulders 
‘Agged  and  his  chin  was  on  his  chest. 

Through  the  long  stretch  of  that  heart¬ 
rending  series  that  crowd  of  Boston  fans 
hud  been  reviling  the  New  York  players*. 


Up  the  Steepest 
Hills  on  High  ! 


Open  the  throttle  and  let  her  go— 

Yo.r  Fold  will  d.oot  up  the  hills  on  high  withou. 
bucking  or  faltering  when  it  is  equipped  with 
Type  600  Bosch  Ignition.  You  won’t  even  have 
to  touch  the  spark  lever,  for  Type  600  has  au¬ 
tomatic  spark  control. 

Your  Ford  will  be  speedier  on  the  level,  too 
easy  to  Mart  quick  to  accelerate- -smooth  run¬ 
ning  under  all  conditions. 

You  won’t  liave  any  ignition  troubles  you’ll 
seldom  have  to  clean  the  spark  plugs  or  remove 
carbon. 


Type  600  save*  gas  and  repair  bills  too- 
Money  back  in  30  days  if  you're  not  satisfied 
Order  through  your  denier  or  direct. 


AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  C0RP 

Bos  6012,  Springfield,  Mass. 


■  XOJ'j  TYPE 

, v  600 

Bosch  Ignition  foi*  Fords 


A  Week’s  Cruise 

on  four  Great  Lakes  and 
Georgian  Bay  ( 30,000  Islands) 

Semi-Weekly  Sailings  from  • 

Chicago,  Buffalo,  Detroit, Cleveland  & return 


thor'-u'thlyreatrdandtnyutoratrd.  M I) 
in*.  Deck  Games  and  other  Entertainment 

The  Great  OII  BMu  White  Linen 


North  American  - 
and  South  American 


comfortable  bertha;  ccellent  meal,  daintily  served. 

Call  or  Wnle/cr  PempKUi  any  Fail  nor  S  , 

Ticket  Offuo  or  Tomntl  Atmj  —  or  * 

Chi<-.o.  Duluth  A  Georgian  Bey  Tr—».  Company 

,  W .  H.  BLACK.  G.  P.  A..  1 10  W  Ad.m.Sl.  Chk.^ 
1  W.  E.  BROWN. G.  A..  16  E  Eerie  St,  BuH.lo.  N  Y 


Tickets  bearing  rail  routing  between  Buffalo, 
Detroit.  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  /or  transit  upon  additional  payment. 
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oloessed  only  with  the  desire  for  ultimate 
victory,  their  selfish  purpose  accentuated 
l»y  the  bitter  rivalry  mated  through  the 
closely  contested  games.  But  now,  when 
it  was  all  over,  wheu  their  ends  had  b«vn 
finally  attained,  with  one  accord  that  crowd 
of  .10,000  fans  forgot  to  gl*rify  their  victory 
with  exultant  cheers,  forgot  to  enthuse 
over  the  final  achievement  of  what  they 
had  lieen  “rooting”  for  through  eight 
nerve-racking  afternoons,  while  they  row 
to  their  feet  and  paid  due  homage  with 
their  applause  to  the  lion  heart  of  the 
defeated  pitcher. 

Believed  of  the  emotional  impulse  that 
had  olisowcd  him  through  the  actual  period 
of  struggle,  in  the  end  the  haseltall  fan 
proved  himself  big  enough  to  forget  his 


.mediterranean 


—the  Ideal  vacation  land 

SWIM,  canoe,  golf,  hike  or  rest  in 
luxurious  ease  midst  the  scenic  beau- 
tie*,  of  the  "playground  of  the  continent  ” 
Excellent  hotel  accommodations  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  add  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
vacation  nf  health,  sport  and  fun  at  any 
of  Canada’s  wonder  spots. 

Dress  UP  or  Rough  It 

Cinadu  is  a  great  vacation  Ur<L  Intemtirar 
places,  scenic  wood*  an.!  waters  nit  foun.l  ail 
through  the  land.  Mmahi.  Oir.it  Lake*  Crutte, 
Highlands  of  Ontario.  Algonquin  Park  U7JI 
square  miles,  altitude,  3000  leet).  Murray  Uiy. 
the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  Sec  Toronto  the 

&’!  City  and  the  Thousand  I»t.tu<U.  S<e 
“•pitaf  City — Ottawa.  See  the  "old  world 
in  the  new”  at  Montreal  and  histone  Uuet*. 

For  Real  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Camping 

Sportsmen  and  outdoor  lovtn  will  revel  in 
virgin  streams  and  biff  (a me  country  in  Nova 
Scotu,  New  Hrufitwiik.  Quebec,  Ontario,  Al¬ 
bert.*  am!  If r it >%h  Columbia. 

Lou*  Tourbc  Furrs.  W Hu  /or  bookUt 
I *  mentioning  JtitrUl  /hot  inuy»t$ 
you.  Address  the  nrurrsf  C OftaJui* 
Nufioviu/  Railuayt  Until  btliju. 

RONTON.  Washington  St 
RUFI  M  0.  II  So  IH.I.IonM. 

Chicago.  io*  wm  a <s»rm  st. 

CINCINNATI.  4#*  Trocftofi  Sldf. 

CI.I.VIJ  ANIL  *22  Klfhy  MUlg. 

I» I  Rol  l .  *27  Malettlc  HUU 

Dbl.tTH.  lie  Mi* tt  Superior  Sr. 

KANSAS  Cl  I  Y.  .VM  Hallway  Ftthaog*  Hid#. 
I.OS  AMHI  IS,  MIA  So.  Spring  Sc. 
MINNI.AfOI.il  9U  2nd  Are.  No. 

NKW  YORK,  lire  Hnmdwav 
IMII  AIIM  PHIA.  7ti  I  Inins e  llldg. 

IMTTSIIt  RGIC  Mft  Hark  llldg. 

FOR TI.ANI).  Ml..  Graml  Trunk  Station 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Market  M. 

ST.  PAUL.  <«.  4th  ■»<!  J«»ws  Sts. 

Canada  u*Uom*l  t'nhr.f  Slates  Coari.o. 

No  ftaaaporli  irgsiird. 


Cunard  S.  S 


SCYTHIA 


EGYPT -PALESTINE 

Madeira,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers 
Tunis,  Constantinople,  Greece, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera,  Monte 
Carlo,  France,  England 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO 


TIIK  YOUNGER  GENERATION  IN  THE 
TENNIS  WORLD 

117 11  ILK  clergymen  and  social  worker* 
'  *  art*  wringing  their  hand*  over  the 
doing*  "f  the  Younger  Generation  in  the 
line  of  ooeial  diversion,  William  T.  Tilden 
II  calls  attention  to  the  doing*  of  the 
Younger  Generation  on  the  tennis  court*. 
No  one  in  better  qualified  than  Tilden  to 
size  up  the  caliber  of  these  embryo  stars, 
for  not  only  ha*  he  lweit  tennis  champion 
of  the  United  State*  for  three  year*;  he 
al*o  ha*  been  a  leader  in  the  development 
of  latent  talent  among  the  younger  player*. 
It  is  commonly  admitted  that  Vincent 
KiehurtK,  who  ha*  emerg«*l  from  the  ju¬ 
venile  class  to  Itccome  one  of  the  foremost 
players  in  America.  owe*  hi*  rise  to  fame 
largely  to  the  careful  coaching  given  by 
Tilden. 

Th»-  champion  now  i*  devoting  his  spare 
moment*  to  developing  the  technique  of  a 
new  protfgf,  of  wlmm  he  says,  in  an  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  t/atlook  (New  York): 

My  own  little  doubles  partner.  Alexander 
L  (Sandy)  Wiener,  is  a  unique  personality 
in  the  tennis  world  of  youth.  Still  in  the 
toys’  class,  this  small  lad  is  the  pure*! 
stylist  in  the  game.  Sandy  is  not  a  winner 


MZ  Fifth  A*..,  N.w  York 
219  South  ISth  SI..  Phllad.lphla 


S  FAN  DAItl)  DICTIONARY  »ii|*rinrtiv  o-.irkly 
tween*.  plain  to  lie  m»n  of  *oman  who  luvwiifaK. 


7 lestful 


Keep  calm  with 
Beemans— rests 
the  nerves,  aids 
digestion,  good 
for  the  teeth— 


INVENTORS  ttWraer-IBB 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT.**  Send  moffi  or  sketch  and 
•l^cm.tionof  > our  invention  and  we  wilt  givg  n^nma  of 
In  p atentiiM-  n.tture 

RANDOLPH  A  CO.,  Da*.  III.  Washington.  D.  C. 


can  enjoy  complet#  '  f-ft 
casement  window  [  H 

aatisfaction 

Thi,  frtt  boohUt  will  l-AJJl  l.L 
inltrtil  and  btlp  you  k 

Casement  window*  are  ^ 

becoming  more  and  more  ■'W -  Li  ’ 

popular  —  and  their 

perfect  satisfaction  is 

auurfd  when  equipped 

with  Monarch  Casement 

Hardware,  designed  for 

either  outtwlnging  or  in-  \ 

(winging  casements.  >4 

Write  today  for  “Case.  \  >\ 

ment  Windows,’*  a  com*  JA 

pletc  guide  to  casement 

satisfaction.  A  post  card 

will  bring  it  to  you.  M 

Mi  Bareli  Metal  Products  Ca 

I'.imi  ivnrxHc  st.  n.  M 

HI  Louis.  Missouri  t  'n  U 

Ahv  monu/n<tmttrs  of 
MontrcH  .U.faf  I \  toiM 

MONARCH 

CASEMENT  HARDWARE 


Deliciously  J1 


BEEMA 


tournament  experience,  this  youngster 
earned  sixth  position  in  America  among  the 
hoys,  and  forced  recognition  of  hi*  style 
from  the  highe*t  critics  surely  his  worth 
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for  the  future  is  established.  I  look  to  tee 
Sandy,  after  several  seasons  of  what  may 
well  prove  hitter  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
couraging  experience,  find  himself  and  In¬ 
come  one  of  the  greatest  tennis-players  in 
America,  if  not  the  greatest. 

Rut  the  full  (lowering  of  Sandy's  ability 
still  is  a  long  way  off.  Meanwhile  it  may 
be  well  to  note  the  performances  of  Arnold 
W.  Jones.  who  has  already  “arrived"  as 
the  National  Junior  Champion.  Tilden 
tells  us  that  Arnold’s  success  is  due  to  seri¬ 
ous  study  and  hard,  conscientious  practise. 


Cruising  'Round  the  World 

Make  the  Dream  Come  true 


y^OING  Around  the  World  is  more  or  less  of  a  dream 
fi^-.  to  most  people.  Everybody  has  it.  Everybody 
SU  expects  it  to  come  true  some  day.  But  the  idea 
E_  is  so  full  of  the  unknown,  so  imaginary,  so 
adventurous,  so  wonderful,  that  to  most  people 
it  remains  a  dream. 

Make  the  dream  come  true. 

Under  the  experienced  management  of  the  American 
Express  Travel  Department  a  cruise  around  the  world 
is  a  very  practical  possibility — easily  arranged,  easily 
financed.  It  is  the  most  real,  the  most  stimulating,  the 
most  luxurious  experience  of  a  lifetime. 

It  Is  so  easy  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 

Consider  the  coming  Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  FRAN¬ 
CONIA.  Built  especially  for  long  distance  cruising, 
and  just  launched,  the  FRANCONIA  is  the  last  word 
in  modern  ship  construction.  Safe  and  speedy— a  float¬ 
ing  palace  of  luxurious  recreation — a  fine  and  com¬ 
fortable  club  with  every  convenience  and  refinement 
suggested  by  80  years  of  Cunard  experience— and  with 
perfect  management  and  ship  discipline  at  sea. 

Under  charter  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department,  the 
FRANCONIA  sails  from  New  York  November  15th— returning 
March  27th.  20,000  wonder  miles  leisurely  covered  In  12J  never- 
to-be-forgotten  days.  Carefully  planned  shore  excursions  from  all 
ports  of  call  included  In  initial  cost.  Special  Inland  trips  optional. 
Itinerary  includes  —  Havana.  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco, 
Hilo.  Honolulu.  Japan  (I J  days  —  Yokohama.  Kamakura, 
Tokyo.  Kobe.  Kyoto.  Nlkko.  Inland  Sea.  MlyaJIma),  Shanghai. 
Hongkong.  Manila.  Ilaravia.  Singapore.  Rangoon.  Calcutta, 
Colombo.  Bombay.  Port  Tetvfik,_Calro.  Naples.  Monaco. 
Gibraltar — and  home. 

The  Franconia  Party  will  be  limited.  Reservations  should  be 
made  now.  Interest  in  World  Cruising  has  been  so  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  last  year's  American  Express'  World  Cruise  that  an 
early  closing  of  bookings  is  indicated. 

Make  the  Dream  come  true.  Write  for  full  details — deck  plans 
and  illustrated  book  of  the  Cruise.  Experienced  travel  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  American  Express  will  give  you  every  assistance  in 
perfecting  your  plans.  Call,  phone  or  urite. 


I’KItHK  VKKANCE  WINS 

Constant  practise  mads  Arnold  W 
Jones  the  Junior  Champion. 


ami  I  lint  I  his  youth  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  every  boy  or  girl  who  desires  to  succeed 
in  the  game.  We  rend  that — 

Arnold  is  the  non  of  J.  I).  K.  Jones, 
w  ho  has  Wn  a  national  tennis  figure  for 
twenty-five  years.  Arnold  is  n  sophomore 
at  Yale,  and  one  of  the  greatest  players 
in  collegiate  ranks.  I-a*t  year,  as  a  mero- 
Iwr  of  the  Yalc-finrvard  team  which 
toured  England,  he  made  the  memorable 
record  of  six  victories  and  no  defeats. 
It  is  n  marvelous  game  with  which  Jones 
has  earned  his  position.  In  1919  he 
won  the  l>oys'  national  title,  with  little 
more  than  a  splendid  forehand  drivo  and 
rvtnnrkable  lighting  qualities.  Arnold 
realized  that,  he  would  never  attain  the 
very  top  flight  with  a  lopsided  game,  so 
during  the  winter  of  1919-1920  ami  that  of 
1920  1921  he  worked  systematically  on  his 
father’s  indoor  court  in  1’rovidcnce  to  de¬ 
velop  hi-*  backhand,  and  volley  games. 
The  remarkable  result  of  such  serious  work 
was  shown  when  he  crusht  Lewis  White, 
of  Texas,  the  sceoud  ranking  Junior  of 
America.  6-0.  f»  1.  6-0.  in  the  final  of  the 
Junior  National  Championship,  by  the 
most  perfect  tennis  that  I  have  ever  seen 
played  by  a  boy. 

The  feminine  counterpart  of  Arnold  b 


American  Express  Travel  Dept 

65  Broadway,  New  York  u 
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Chicago*  [ 
Summer  Charm 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


I 


La «•  Share  D'Wa  and  Uopa'  MloKI*an  A..nua 

✓  POOLING  breezes  from  Lake  Michigan 
(  sccjn  to  specially  favor  guests  of  THE 
DRAKE.  Its  magnificent  location  on 
the  lake  *hore  in  a  quiet  residential  section 
h  commented  on  by  world-wide  travelers  as 
unique  for  a  great  metropolitan  hotel.  Here 
you  can  enjoy  a  round  of  summer  time 
pleasure— and  complete  relaxation  from  the 
noise,  confusion  and  heat  of  Chicago's 
"Loop".  Vet  the  theater,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  o  f  the  city's  center  are  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  uway. 

Special  diKonan  up  l©  20  ..  i»p»»4i*c  «*  l»apfc  at 
\  ml.  nlrnSrd  »sc*I«mi  cu*.n  Junnt  July  »nd  Au«u-. 

W.M.  t<*  MM.  MU-  ,,f 

2&  «SB5“ 


OiicagosWondetjul  Hotel 


YOU  CAN 

A  New  fynem  of  foot  COiWtkHi;  iruilily 

*  ■  i*  1  »  •  "»  •  f . ;  1  ••  term#  fo#  train i«u 

i  ^nlnnmr>'«l^rr  wtili  all  Inf  trade  youciiut('n<l  t»» 
.Nocairtf.il  t*«iuirv<t  nr«oori«to  Uiy.  no  agency  of  robcltina 


AWitii  SltpKiimn  LaUriUf;,  J  Back  Bay. 


I*.  .  s 

*gm 


this  Wonder  Cruise  rJt  i  t  )m 

on  the  Saguenay  River 
"Niagara  to  the  Sea  ’ 

A  journey  down  the  mighty  Sc. 
Lawrence  is  like  a  trip  to  yesterday. 
Every  hour  of  this  inland  water 
journey  has  its  revelation  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  historic  interest.  Niagara, 
the  sublime;  the  Thousand  Islands; 
the  marvelous  rapids;  then  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec  and  the  glorious 
Saguenay  with  its  stupendous 
Capes,  “Trinity"  and  "Eternity", 
higher  than  Gibraltar. 


115  C.  S.  L. 


trcai.  Cdnac 


A  TfoumnJ  Mtlti  ofTrartl 
A  7W*W  Tbnlb  of  Heimst 

Canada  Steamship  Lines 


the  diminutive  Helen  Wills,  the  Junior 
girl  champion  ami  runner-up  to  Mrs. 
Molla  B jura  ted  Mallory  in  the  women’s 
event.  Tilden  notes  that — 

This  marvelous  little  lady  is  a  California 
product,  another  of  those  wonderful  cham¬ 
pions,  a  list  which  includes  May  Sutton 
Bundy.  Hazel  Hotchkiss  Wight  man,  and 


"AN  UX8POILKD  CHILD" 

Ho  TlMes  nil.  Hrfcw  WUb.  HIk-  U 
*lv>  a  *mt  teonU-ptayee. 


Mary  Browne,  a  trio  of  sportswomen  w  ho 
stand  for  all  the  brat  in  tennis.  Helen 
Wills  is  a  worthy  successor  to  these  Golden 
Cintn  stars. 

Helen  is  sixteen  years  old.  short,  stocky, 
almost  awkward,  quiet,  calm,  and  delight¬ 
ful.  She  is  an  unspoiled  child,  yet  at  the 
same  time  a  great  tennis-player.  Helen, 
like  Arnold  Jones,  is  reaping  the  reward  of 
earnest  effort  and  serious  study.  For  some 
years  she  ha«  practised  with  close  attention 
to  form  and  stroke  M  the  Berkeley  Tennis 
Club.  To-day  she  holds  the  Pacific  Const 
Championship  for  Women  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  leading  star  of  the  coast;  only 
Mary  Browne  herself  is  her  peer. 

This  wonder-child  of  the  Golden  Gate  is 
an  example  of  tournament  temperament 
and  manners  which  it  would  be  good  for  all 
rising  players  to  follow.  Star  that  she  is. 
Helen  is  always  on  time  for  a  match.  She 
"reports  in”  to  the  Committee,  and  upon 
receiving  her  assignment  to  court  is  found 
quietly  awaiting  her  opponent  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  and  place.  The  match  itself 
is  a  business  matter  with  Helen,  who  dis¬ 
poses  of  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  with 
a  great  charm  and  generous  appreciation 
of  her  opponent's  play  that  wins  the  hearts 
of  all  who  see  her.  Then  she  disappears 
with  her  mother,  who  always  accompanies 
her  to  all  matches,  and  is  seen  no  more 


To  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

T£  1924  Grand  Cruise 

January  19— March  26 

Under  the  management  and  aus¬ 
pices  of  theWorld’a  Oldest  and  Larg¬ 
est  Travel  Organization.  thU  cruise 
will  represent  the  acme  of  Mediter¬ 
ranean  travel  next  season. 

67  days— 14,000  miles— 

by  Specially  Chartered  Red  Star  Liner 

•  BELGENLAND 

the  most  modem,  luxurious,  replete 
and  the  largest  steamer  sailing  to  the 
Mediterranean.  A  carefully  planned 
itinerary  -  including  long  stay  In  Egypt 
— Csiro-THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  K1NOS 
—Palestine,  etc. 

Optional  vlait  to  Paris  and  London 
on  the  homeward  trip.  Stopover 
privileges  with  return  by  MAJESTIC. 
OLYMPIC.  HOMERIC.  «C. 


MAJESTIC. 


Crime  Limited  to  500  Quests 

THOS.  COOK 
<a  SON 

New  YORK 

245  Broadway  561  Fifth  Ava. 

Bom  on  Philadelphia  .  CHlcao 

San  Francisco  Lo»  Angelas 

Montreal  Toronto  Vancouver 


To  Get  Your  Name 
in  the  Paper 

To  tlx  man  who  neck*  prominence  at  the 
bar.  in  the  pulpit,  or  »  a  !ra<!cf  in  politic*, 
■xirty.  or  ifovcmmrtital  afluir*,  newspaper 
publicity  is  absolutely  necessary.  And 
personal  write-up*  are  obtainable— if  you 
ifo  about  it  riicht.  Rend  the  l»Nik  GET¬ 
TING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT,  by  II.  S. 
Xlrt'amlry.  The  author  was  tor  year*  in  the 
newspaper  fame  and  "know*  the  ropes" 
thoroughly.  Hie  advice  therefore  is  practical 
and  is  thoroughly  rtlisble.  lit  Ml'l 
Smo U  it  mo.  Cloth.  J/.ij.  ttel;  tiJJ. 
poU-paid. 

FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  PXhUi 

J5«.j0o  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


1623  FIRST  FOLIO  EDITION  OF 

SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS 

NOW  WORTH  $40,000 

T hi,  fanout  uorhhae  hern  rolled  the  "no*  intrrwtinf 
and  toluahle  U.h  ta  the  whole  rau/r  of  Englieh  Him- 
tu,<r  It  i,  now  a  tollable  in  a 

Genuine  Photographed  Reprint  in 
Reduced  Fac-iimile  for  Only 
$2.62  Post-paid 


Some  o(  the  plays  in  this  16*3  First  Folio 
Edition  were  po«*ihly  edited  from  Shakespeare'* 
tmu  original  MS.,  and  all  ate  free  from  the  censor¬ 
ing  and  change*  of  later  editions.  The  First  Folio 
'cos  priced  at  zo  shillings  300  year*  ago.  Average 
price  of  a  perfect  copy  to-day.  >40.000.  You  get 
y  ur  facsimile  copy  for  $2. SO,  net;  12.62,  pent- 
paid.  Cloth.  8to.  More  than  900  pages  includ¬ 
ing  an  engraving  of  Shake*  j*n  re. 

nimWAOUllSCOlPUT  hUrtm,3S4-3Mfwr»»*  IT 


y\L\\  YORK^ 

Central 
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I  h<T  next  match.  There  is  much  of 
mystery  about  her  off  the  court  that 
such  a  potent  spell  for  the  countless 
nvrs  of  Maude  Adams,  that  eternal 
t  of  youth.  Peter  Pan.  whom  all  loved 
he  .-tage  and  wanted  to  know  off  it. 
*ould  never  find  her  to  do  it. 
den  Wills  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
ntial  woman  tennis-player  in  America, 
v  people  believe  she  will  win  the  Na¬ 
il  Crown  itaelf  this  year.  Frankly, 
lerful  as  I  think  Helen  is.  I  can  not  sec 
conquering  "Marvelous  Molla"  for 
•  seasons. 


he  precision  with 
)vhich  this  famous 
service  has  been 
operated  night  after 
night  for  21  years  is 


Iden  then  proceeds  to  name  the  ju- 
le  players  who  are  coming  to  the  fore 
annus  parts  of  the  nation.  The  Far 
t.  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  and 
East  each  has  its  boy  or  girl  "wonder." 
*r<ling  the  masculine  players  the  cham- 
rr marks:  "Every  district  has  some 
»ho  may  develop  into  a  Davis  Cup 
"  But  the  thousands  of  other  young- 
»  who  are  unknown  to  fame  are  not  for- 
cn  in  this  or  tide.  Tildon  has  these 
ite.  inglorious  Miltons"  of  the  net 
r  in  mind  when  he  says: 

h»-ro  i*  no  royal  road  to  tennis  success, 
i  only  by  hard,  long  work  that  one 
m  the  heights.  These  youngsters  I 
r  mentioned  arc  not  lucky  accident*  or 
i  players;  they  are  the  result  of  in- 
rtion  and  practise. 

very  boy  or  girl  with  a  normal  body 
an  average  mind  can  Wome  a  good 
lis- player  if  he  or  she  is  willing  to  work 

k>  so. 

rt  me  give  ten  augg.^tions  for  improve- 


achievement 


20 th  Centuiy  Limited 

via  the  water  let*/  route 

Twenty  hour* 

1  New  York -Chicago 


Keep  your  cyo  on  the  hall  as  long  as 
i  in  play. 

Make  all  your  strokes  with  your  body 
>ways  to  the  net.  so  you  swing  at  the 
1  of  your  body  in  a  straight  line,  not 
mg  the  net  and  swinging  in  a  circle 
und  your  body. 

I  .cam  correct  f«irm,  either  by  instruc- 
i  or  from  a  book,  and  then  practise  it 

■folly. 

i.  Play  to  put  the  hall  hack  accurately, 
not  try  to  hit  too  hard  or  win  every 
nt  with  a  kill. 

»•  See  all  the  good  tennis  you  can. 
idv  the  leuding  players,  and  then  try 
imitate  their  stroke.  It  will  improve 
ir  own. 

Practise  seriously.  Above  all,  do 
t  fool  while  practising,  since  fooling 
iturb*  concentration,  an«l  concentration 
lh<  key-note  to  progress, 
r.  Hay  in  all  the  tournaments  you  can 
d.  even  it  you  have  no  chance  of 
aumg.  for  by  so  doing  you  gain  experi- 


H.  Never  favor  a  weakness  or  overplay 
‘tr»T.gth.  If  your  l>ackhaiid  is  poor  and 
ur  forehand  good,  use  your  backhand  in 
ictisc  all  the  time  so  as  to  build  it  up. 

only  by  so  doing  will  it  stand  up  in 
itch  play.  No  lopsided  game  can  succeed 
day. 

!*.  Do  not  get  discouraged  if  you  see 
tie  advancement.  Tennis  improvement 
not  from  day  to  day.  or  even  from  week 
week.  Ask  yourself.  “Am  I  better  than 
year  ago?”  and  if  the  answer  is  yes,  be 
tidied. 

10.  Uarn  the  strokes  in  the  following 
der: 

I.  The  drive;  2.  service;  3.  the  volley; 
,  the  smaab;  5,  the  chop;  6.  the  half- 
olhy  or  pick-up. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY-  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
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INVESTMENTS  *AND* FINANCE 


EFFECT  OF  THE  VOLSTEAD  ACT  ON  BUSINESS 


A  CAREFUL  study  of  the-  effect  of  pro- 
hi  bit  ion  laws  on  business  has  l>e«>n 
.  made  by  the  Philadelphia  correspondent 
of  Thr  Daily  Xetr*  Hrconi  of  New  York. 
He  finds  in  this  great  city  and  important 
business  center  a  sharp  division  of  opinion 
between  those  who  consider  it  a  help  and 
'  those  who  can  find  absolutely  no  cffact  at 
all.  But  he  does  find  it  true  that  none 
“among  a  (croup  of  executives  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  and  credit  store  field,  trav¬ 
eling  salesmen,  wholesalers,  those  who  an* 
engaged  in  retail  credit  work  and  who  inve*- 
tiifato  tho  reputation  of  thousands  of 
|  individuals  in  all  walks  of  life  and  their 
methodts  of  meeting  obligations,  those  who 
live  by  making  small  loans  to  families  in 
need,  taking  a  mortgage  on  their  household 
effects  as  security,  and  rent  collectors,  say 
business  has  suffered  in  any  way  a»  a  result 
of  the  effects  of  the  dry  law."  Taking  first 
the  ideas  of  those  who  find  an  actual 
benefit  from  Proliibition.  we  rend: 

The  first  group  contends  that  since  the 
Volstead  Act  became  a  law  pcO|4p  are 
spending  money  that  formerly  went  for 
Itooxc,  in  the  clothing,  furnishings  and 
furniture  stores,  that  they  are  dressing  and 
living  better  becauae  they  have  more 
money  for  wearing  apparel  and  household 
ar.ieles,  and  that  Inhibition  has.  then- 
fore.  teud«-d  to  improve  business  in  the 
clothing  and  textile  lines.  They  say  this 
is  more  especially  true  of  the  poorer 
diww.  and  also  applies  to  u  certain  extent 
to  the  middle  class.  In  tho  pre-prohibi¬ 
tion  peri* >d.  it  is  contended,  many  of  the 
poorer  iieoplc  apent  their  lust  cent  for  mm 
and  went  in  rags.  The  middle  class,  it  is 
said,  could  usually  spend  a  part  of  its 
income  for  drinks  and  have  enough  left  to 
supply  its  actual  requirement*,  whereas, 
in-cording  to  this  view,  they  are  now  in  a 
position  to  s|M-ud  a  larger  juirl  of  their 
earnings  on  |*r*onal  or  house  adornment. 
«o  that  more  money  is  I  wing  diverted 
into  clothing  and  houscfumislung*  stores. 

i  In  |iarticular.  there  is  a  man  who  collects 
every  month  the  rent  from  a  number  of 
families  in  cheap  house-*,  renting  from 
eleven  dollars  up  Wore  the  war.  and  for 
about  twice  that  now.  This  man  says  that 
when  the  saloon  was  in  its  prime  it  was 
often  necessary  to  collect  the  eleven  dollars 
in  four  weekly  instalments.  Further — 

In  many  instances  the  families  that 
occupied  them  had  little  furniture,  and 
what  they  did  possess  *as  of  the  poorest 
character.  A  mattress  on  the  floor  often 
served  for  both  carja-t  and  bed.  Since  the 
country  went  dry.  he  says,  these  families 
have  improved  their  conditions  materially. 
Carpets  now  rover  the  floors.  They  have 
bettor  furniture,  phonographs,  and  sotm- 
tiir.e*  a  piano.  The  higher  rents  are  also 
paid  promptly.  He  is  inclined  to  attribute 
this  improvement  to  the  fact  that  the 
storekeeper  i*  now  getting  what  formerly 
went  to  the  salonnki-epcr,  altho  higher 
.  wages  mav  also  Ik-  partly  responsible. 


Those  who  find  the  influence  of  Pr 
l.ition  negligible  deny  that  people  ha\* 
more  money  to  spend  than  they  did  V 
the  days  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendra 
“They  declare  that  ‘bootleg’  cost* 
or  six  times  its  much  as  good  whisk/ 
in  the  old  days,  and  claim  the  ctmoi 
annual  bill  for  booze  now'  far  exceed’  '■ 
formerly  incurred  for  whisky,  beer 
wines  when  the  corner  raloon  flouri-b 
High  rents  are  the  big  factor  in  k**| 
Ikoople  from  spending  on  other  thing-, 
"many  people  in  moderate  eircum-ta 
who  were  forced  several  years  ago  to 
homes  at  tremendously  inflated  jn 
in  order  to  have  a  place  to  live  are  Is 
ning  to  find  their  homes  a  millstone  am 
their  necks.”  And  so.  we  an-  told.  ‘ 
effort  to  meet  payments  on  inflated 
estate  in  onler  to  savo  tho  initial  iuv 
ment.  will  tend  to  restrict  buying  and  « 
retail  sales  for  »  number  «>f  yearn  f 
greater  extent  than  did  the  annual  * 
spent  for  alcoholic  beverage*.  accordin' 
those  who  complain  of  this  condition." 


GERMAN  MONEY  RESIDE  THE  Ml 
npilK  first  important  step  made  by 
Oernian  Cloverninent  in  depor 
from  “the  Action  that  one  mark  cj 
another"  was  made,  wo  read  in  a  Ik 
di«pat<-h  to  The  Wall  Street  Jour 
"when  the  Reich-rath  approved  a 
making  it  possible  for  mortgages  t<» 
bused  on  gold,  anthracite,  wheat  and  r 

Until  now  old  loans  made  in  gold  nu 
have  been  paid  back  in  ]w|>or  worth  oti 
fraction  a«  much.  Workers  haw  I 
hostile  because  they  claimed  that  g 
loans  which  farmers  make  won  hi  gi'» 
abided  inducement  to  their  keeping  g 
prices  high.  Berlin  ha-  launched  » 
loan  of  10,000,000,000  marks  or  It** 
cwt.  of  rye. 

State  anil  municipal  loans  in  grain.  ■ 
and  occasionally  wood  and  potash  ar< 
coming  common.  Saxony  issued  a  I 
covered  by  200,000  tons  of  lignite,  pa. 
.■>  per  cent,  plus  2  per  cent,  in  coal.  01< 
burg  and  Prussia  issued  several  g 
loans.  So-called  dollar  loans  failed 
commodity  loans  have  been  a  great 
cess.  Prussia  has  already  issui-i 
loans  totaling  200.000  cwt.  These  * 
grain  loans  are  regarded  as  a  good  ill* 
ment  because  the  states  have  avail; 
grain.  It  is  different  with  canal  inv 
ments  such  as  tho  Neckar  gold  mark  k 
considered  dubious  because  it  is  not  c 
when-  tho  waterworks  and  Baden  can 
the  gold  necessary  to  repay  them. 

German  industry  is  begiirning  ojh-iiI; 
sell  goods  at  dollar  and  guilder  quotati 
Hat  makers  have  taken  guilders  as  t 
standard,  llio  permitting  paw  ment*  in 
marks  at  the  current  rate.  nVxtilo  iodu 
is  adopting  gold  with  one  /gold  mark  « 
to  one  Swiss  franc.  M 


:  -  ■.  f  ^  ware  for  your 
home  because  its  dignity  of  design 
and  beauty  of  finish  make  the 
strongest  appeal  to  your  artistic 


sense 


But  as  you  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  through  daily  use, 
you  will  be  impressed  with  the  per¬ 
fection  of  its  efficient,  smooch  work¬ 
ing,  trouble  free  mechanism. 


Then  you  will  understand  why  so 
many  of  America's  finest  homes  and 
stately  public  buildings  have  been 
Russwin  equipped  throughout  by 
architects  and  owners  who  appreci¬ 
ate  "the  economy  of  the  best.” 


To  Pus&uxn-iee  is  to  Economite'’ 


Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 


The  American  Hardware  CTorpn-.  Sue. 


New  Britain,  Connecticut 

New  York  San  Francbco  Olka* o  \ 


rYlncc  Pi 39 


RusswiH 


HARD  WAKE 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

it  20. — After  sixty-three  hours  the 
eruption  uf  Mt.  Kina  continues,  hut 
at  a  slowe-  part’,  and  furth«T  immediate 
danger  is  averted. 

»«•  21. — A  Belgian  corporal  and  private 
an-  killed  by  two  Germans  whom  they 
attempt  to  search  at  Marl,  near  Keck- 
lmghauson.  The  Germans  are  anested. 

V-  22.“  A  Belgian  court-martial  at  Aix- 
la-<*hapelle  sentences  five  German 
burgomasters  to  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment  ranging  from  one  to  two  months, 
with  fines  of  from  1 .000.000  to 2.000.000 
marks,  for  refusing  to  execute  orders 
given  by  the  military  authorities.  A 
French  court-martial  at  Vcrden  sen¬ 
tences  five  former  German  security 
policemen  to  from  six  months  to  five 
.sears’  imprisonment  and  to  fines  of 
.UJUO.OUO  marks  for  shooting  at  French 
gendarmes  in  Essen. 

n*-  2.’*.-  Manitoba  votes  in  favor  of  the 
Government  sale  of  liquor. 

•  neral  Degnutte  issues  an  order  declaring 
that  the  Interallied  Commission  of 
Control  in  the  Ruhr  ha*  the  power 
to  requisition  all  slocks  of  coal  iu 
mines,  factories  and  other  industries 
in  the  Ruhr,  in  order  to  insure  de¬ 
liveries  for  the  reparation*  account  due 
the  Allies. 

*be  stream*  of  lava  from  Mt.  Etna  are 
rapidly  subsiding  and  the  situation  in 
the  ahlictisl  district  is  gradually  be¬ 
coming  normal. 

me  2.V  The  Canadian  Government  has 
invited  the  I'nited  States  to  send  of¬ 
ficials  to  discus*  coo|>cration  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  shipment  of  liquor  from 
Canada  into  the  United  State*.  Premier 
King  announce*  in  the  House  of 
Common*. 

DOMESTIC 

me  20. — President  Harding  grants  thirty 
conditional  and  fourteen  unconditional 
commutations  und  one  full  pardon  to 
war-time  prisoners,  restores  civil  rights 
to  twenty -seven  former  prisoners  and 
denies  H-i  applications  for  pardons  or 
commutations. 

I'.\e  |M*ip|e  in  and  around  New  York 
succumb  to  the  heat. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Senate  defeat*  by  111 
to  12  the  hill  repealing  the  State  pro¬ 
hibition  law. 

rh«;  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  New 
York  ogre*"*  to  the  demands  of  the 
•Inking  menil«ers  of  the  Bricklayers' 
I  nion  for  a  two-year  agm-ment  at  a 
basic  wage  of  $12  pec  day.  The  end  of 
the  strike  mean*  the  resumption  of  work 
on  more  than  SHXMXJO.OOO  worth  of 
construction  enterprises. 

me  21. — Nine  more  people  living  in  and 
about  New  York  succumb  to  the  heat. 
Twenty-two  deaths  from  heat  since 
June  IS  an-  reported  in  Ohio,  and  in 
New  England  many  schools,  practically 
all  the  big  mill  plants  and  some  of  the 
smaller  industries  are  reported  closed 
on  account  of  the  heat. 

It  the  first  formal  speech  of  his  transcon¬ 
tinental  tour,  at  St.  Loui*.  iTesident 
Harding  advocates  the  adherence  of  the 
I'nited  States  to  the  World  Court,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  elcctiou  of  judges  is 


Meeting  the 
Banking  Requirements 

of  Modern  Business 


WITH  a  clientele  embracing  every  line  of 
business  and  a  board  of  directors  com¬ 
posed  of  leaders  in  every  branch  of  commerce 
and  industry,  the  Illinois  Merchants  Banks 
have  an  unusually  intimate  contact  with  mod¬ 
em  American  business. 

The  officers  of  these  banks  consequently 
have  a  wide  experience  and  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  give  effective  and  intelligent  attention 
to  the  needs  of  commercial  customers. 


The  service  being  complete  in  every  branch 
and  phase  of  banking  assures  to  each  and  every 
customer  the  thorough  and  satisfactory  han¬ 
dling  of  his  banking  requirements,  whatever 
they  may  be. 

The  unusually  large  resources  of  these 
banks  give  the  additional  assurance  that  even 
exceptional  requirements  can  and  will  be  met 
prompdy  and  effectively. 

Inquiries  regarding  our  services  and  our 
ability  to  meet  your  particular  require¬ 
ments  are  welcome  and  incur  no  obligation. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  •  FORTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Illinois  Merchants 

Banks 


ILLINOIS  MERCHANTS 
TRUST  COMPANY 

i  of  Ik,  Ilhmou  Trot  Of 

Clark  and  Jackson  Streets 


THE  CORN  EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Unll  co-ifictiom  hsIfoflUmou 

Mnchemi,  iU-*  Bu.ldmt  r r— < 
at  $ts  present  location 

La  Salle  and  Adams  Streets 


CHICAGO 


iy  Google 
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Dl'RIXC.  a  time  when  a  small  town  was  overrun  with 
a  big  convention  and  hotel  rooms  were  at  a  premium, 
the  hotel  clerk  knocked  at  a  certain  door  at  a  late  hour, 
and  in  response  to  the  inquiry,  "What’s  wanted?”  said. 
"How  many  arc  there  in  this  room?”  A  voice  replied 


through  the  door,  "Well,  there’s  me,  and  John  Teni|< 
and  an  Elk,  and  a  traveling  salesman,  and  ..."  Whn 
upon  the  clerk  interrupted  with,  “Well,  if  there  arc  ih 
many  of  you,  we  will  try  somewhere  else."  After  which  • 
sole  occupant  of  the  room  turned  over  and  went  to  »lcc 


A  reader  of  The  Digest  is  a  human  being  who  has  succeeded  in  what  he  tried  to  do,  and 
reached  a  rather  high  place  in  the  business  and  social  life  of  his  community.  He  has 
many  contacts  and  relations,  which  make  him  (like  the  Elk  in  No.  29),  at  once  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  head  of  a  family,  the  head  of  a  business,  the  chairman  of  the  house  com¬ 
mittee,  a  director  in  other  corporations,  and  so  on,  and  in  each  of  these  capacities  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  buy  or  influence  buying.  This  multiple  buying  power  is  true  only 
of  men  and  women  who,  by  their  positions  in  life,  are  able  to  act  in  many  capacities. 
But  these  happen  to  be  just  the  kind  of  people  that  The  Digest  attracts.  For  instance — 


Of  all  Digest  readers  engaged  in  manufacturing,  2  out  of  3  are 
owners  or  bosses.  Of  all  engaged  in  selling  goods.  4  out  of  5  own 
the  .business  or  help  run  it.  Of  all  engaged  in  mining.  2  out  of 
3  arc  owners,  executives  or  officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  73 


percent  of  the  1,300,000  circulation  of  The  Literary  Dip 
are  so  successful  in  their  life  work  that  they  have  a  mull:; 
personality.  Therefore  The  Literary  Digest  can  offer  to 
advertisers,  in  its  pages  more  customers  than  it  has  readers. 


If  you  want  to  see  just  how  many  multiple  buyers  for  your  goods 
there  are  in  The  Digest’s  circulation,  ask  us  to  make  a  chart  for  you. 
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plac'd  entirely  outside  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

June  22. — The  reconditioned  American 
liner  Lena  than  averages  28.04  knots  an 
hour  for  live  hours  on  her  trial  trip, 
eclipsing  all  world's  speed  records  for 
passenger  liners. 

In  a  speech  at  Kansas  City  President 
Harding  urges  compulsory  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  nation's  railroads  into  a  few 
systems  as  the  only  method  by  which 
the  transportation  problem  of  the 
country  can  be  met  without  burdening 
the  taxpayers. 

June  23. — Federal  officials  break  British 
customs  seals  and  remove  from  the 
White  Star  liner  Bailie  all  its  liquor 
supply,  except  a  limited  quantity  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

The  American  S.  S.  Leviathan  makes  a  new 
world’s  speed  mark  by  steaming  687 
nautical  miles  in  25  hours,  an  average 
of  27.48  knots  an  hour. 

June  24. — Sumner  Curtis,  representative 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
with  President  Harding’s  touring  party, 
and  Thomas  A.  French,  of  Denver,  are 
killed,  and  Thomas  F.  Dawson,  a  news- 
pit  |mt  man  of  Colorado,  and  Donald 
Craig,  a  Washington  correspondent,  are 
injured  when  their  automobile  piling,  s 
over  an  embankment  into  Bear  Creek 
Caflon,  near  Denver. 

June  2f>. — In  a  speech  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
President  Harding  urges  obedience  to 
the  law  amt  says,  "they  nre  a  small,  and 
a  greatly  mistaken,  minority  who  Ih*- 
lieve  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  will 
ever  lie  ro|H*alcd,"  and  that  "whatever 
changes  may  I**  made  will  represent  the 
sincere  puriwse  of  effective  enforcement 
rather  than  moderation  of  the  general 
policy." 

At  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  President  Har¬ 
ding  expresses  opposition  to  nationaliz- 
iug  the  coal-mines,  ami  says  that  reme¬ 
dial  suggestions  for  the  coal  problem 
may  Ik*  expected  from  the  report  to 
Congress  next  December  of  the  United 
.States  Coal  Commission. 

Seven  people  are  killed  and  flfty-six  an* 
in  lured  when  two  wixxlcn  enrs  leave  the 
"  L"  tracks  in  Brooklyn  and  plunge  to 
the  street  below. 


Unreasonable. — "I  hear  that  Hot  Wind 
Hank  shot  up  the  Paloee  Bar  last  night." 
remarked  a  tenderfoot  in  Holster.  Arizona. 

"Ugh-huh,”  replied  Black  Powder  Andy. 
"Beckon  he  did.” 

"What  were  his  reasons?" 

"Reasons?"  bellowed  the  awakened 
Andy.  "Is  this  yeah  town  gettin'  so  blame 
civilized  that  a  feller's  gotta  have  reasons 
for  every  little  thing  he  does?" — American 
lAtjion  Weekly. 


A  Treat  for  Both.— A  prominent  play¬ 
wright  was  in  Atlantic  City,  supervising 
one  of  his  plays.  One  night  he  saw  an  old 
scrub-woman  bent  over  her  work. 

Thinking  to  give  her  a  treat,  the  play¬ 
wright  stopt  and  asked  her.  "Would  you 
like  to  go  to  a  theater,  to-morrow  night?" 

The  woman  looked  up.  studied  his  face 
earnestly,  then  said:  "I  can't  go  termor- 
row  night.  Can’t  you  get  some  other 
night  off?” — Chicago  Tribune. 


Modern  Liteiature. — "I  want  a  lnx>k  for 
a  high-school  boy." 

"I low  about  Fielding?" 

"I  dunno.  Got  anything  on  bue- 
ninning?" — Louisville  Courier-J oumal. 


Try  berry,  cherry  or  peach  jam  and  jelly  made  by 
the  Certo  short  process — now  !  You  will  find 
they  are  the  best  jams  and  jellies  you  ever  tasted. 
Certo  is  concentrated  pectin  —  a  pure  fruit 
product,  sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 

DeLuxc  edition  of  special  Certo  recipes  by 
Alice  Bradley  sent  free  on  request. 

Douglas-Pectin  Corporation 

1102  Granite  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


w  ..itherjidi  ure's 
Year-Round  JellMdker 


J 


In  Motion  Picture 
Theaters 

Where  Good  Taste  and  Sound  Judgment 
Mark  the  Selection  of  Programs 

The  Literary  Digest’s 

Rollicking  New  Laugh  Reel 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

Occupies  an  important  S/ntl 

Produced  by 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

IHtfribuled  by 

W.  W.  HODKINSON  CORPORATION 

M  One  of  the  most  pleasing  feature*  of  t lit-  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Rialto  was  Literary  Digest*  "Fun  from 
the  Pres*/  Thin  unit  consisted  of  joke*  garnered 
from  newspapers  and  presented  on  the  screen  in 
printed  and  animated  cartoon  form,  and  it  made  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  production  .  .  .  People  who 
attend  theaters  showing  these  Literary  Dip* l 
pres**  ii  tat  a  ms  are  assured  of  at  least  one  capital 
supporting  unit.*"  — The  Sun.  New  V>rk. 
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A  KE  you  ywir  v*em »Um  in  th#  North 

-  \  U'XMlft  -at  |  hr  araaborr  -in  our  at  mi# 

m^ny  *rrai  national  iwka.o#  arc  vug  mococtnc 
count i >  *  In  any  event  the  new  C  un 
ninnham  dry  battery  iletc^to#  and  amplitw. 
typr  r.jW.  makra  It  poowble  lor  you  to  take 
a  rtu)u»  receiver,  which  will  U  tight  in  weight. 
««»oi|a*rt  In  tleaicn.  and  highly  rrfUtrnt  In  oper¬ 
ation.  It  U  the  eiwvul  hUmr.It  In  th»»  tube, 
having  *  current  id  low  (hat  It  buv  receive  it* 
•upplv  from  •taiulard  No  A  dry  baltrrtra  of 
even  from  ordinary  llaahlighi  tutienn.  (hit 
make*  pnwiMr  thla  new  And  interesting  ap 
pliCAilon  of  radio. 

I  he  receiving  •*!  you  now  have  can  tw  rea>lily 
adtuaicd  to  utr  thla  new  tube  amt  hr  a  aource 
uor  and  pteaaure  on  your  vacation  trip  In 

any  event  your  dealer  can  give  you  uaHul  aug 

geatlona  for  ttw  purthaw  or  construction  of  • 
highly  elhclent  and  practical  portable  art. 

Patent  Notice: 


PATENTS 


lank.  Send  *kr 
I -A  RENTE  A  i 
4T  Southern  !lu> 


The  Boy’s  Life  of  Christ 

I  he  atory  of  Jeeua  hit  boyhood  and  hu  muiUtrv.  tokl  in 
•ini pie  ret  *lvld  lancoaae  that  will  hohl  and  interest 
evrf>  boy,  iJ  mo.  <Hh.  i//ui 4v  wait.  f /.*/. 

FUNIC  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  JS4  Fawth  At#..  K  Y 


>A  OC  Tlilf  A  V  '*•  f oed-Ih ink 

gull  i'l*  Will  /er  All  Age. 

wtf'Avoid  Imilations  Substitute* 


ENUS 

PENCILS^ 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
22  1  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


HUMOROUS  HITS 


THE  -  SPICE  »  OF  -  LIFE 


Naturally.  -"I  have  kleptomania." 
"What  are  you  taking  for  it?” 
"Everything  I  can  lay  my  hands  on." — 
Yale  Record. 


Generous  Jurist.  — Jidu:  —  "Twenty 
years  at  hard  labor." 

Prisoner — "All  I  have  to  sav  is  that 
you  are  mighty  liberal  with  another  man's 
time." — Puppet.  _ 


Time  to  Chanfe.— "I  hear  that  Kitty 
is  getting  a  divorce." 

"Yea.  she  marm-d  a  Captain  during  the 
war  and  now.  of  course.  he’s  frightfully 
out  of  style." — Life. 


We  All  Know  Him.— Jack— "What  kind 
Of  a  fellow  is  Blinks?" 

Biu.— "Well,  he  is  one  of  those  fellows 
who  always  grab  the  stool  when  there  is  a 
piano  to  l»e  moved." — Oregon  I*  min  Punch. 


Of  Two  Evils.— Fond  Parent— "Now. 
Doris,  it  you  won't  kiss  your  unrle,  I 
sliall  have  to  send  you  to  bed.” 

Doris  (after  a  few  moments'  silence! — 
"Very  well— good-night,  mama." — The 
llumoriti  (London). 

Slight  Chanre  Nowadays.— Tin:  Man 
f  having  surrendered  his  s,«t) — "I  beg 
your  pardon!" 

The  Girl— "I  didn't  speak!" 

The  Mam— "Sony.  I'm  sure.  I  thought 
you  said  'thank  you’!" — The  By  dander 
(London). 

Maybe.— Stout  Women.  Al  tent  ion. 

K.-durc  a  pound  a  day; 

No  diet  and  no  drug*. 

Literature. — Add. 

•  •  • 

Sort  of  a  literary  dig.**!,  eh?— Border 
Citiei  Star  (IITmfsor,  Canada). 


Well.  What  Is  It? — In  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  "Robin  Hood."  Lady  Marian  desires 
to  send  n  message  to  the  Karl  id  Hunting- 
ton  and  rhooM**  Little  John  to  art  ns  her 
messenger.  She  presents  John  with  a 
scroll  which  is  protected  bv  what  seems  to 
Ik*  a  block  case  or  lube. 

As  she  handed  it  over,  a  small  boy  in 
the  audience  a*ked  his  mother  what  it  was. 

“That's  a  flashlight,"  she  answend  in  a 
loud  voice. 

"Don't  show  vour  ignorance.  Mary." 
snapt  her  husliand.  "They  didn't  have 
flashlights  in  those  days.  That's  a  ther¬ 
mos  bottle." — American  Legion  Weekly. 


Revenge. — A  woman  entered  a  theater 
recently,  and  happened  to  take  a  scat  in 
front  of  a  newly  married  couple.  She 
was  scarcely  seated  before  they  Uvau 
making  remarks  al>out  her.  Iler  last 
year's  hat  and  cloak  were  criticized  with 
more  or  lew  giggling  on  the  bride's  part, 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  might  have 
come  next  if  the  woman  had  not  put  a 
stop  to  the  conversation  by  a  bit  of  clever 
strategy. 

She  turm-d  her  head,  noticed  jhat  the 
bride  was  considerably  older  than  the 
bridegroom,  and  in  smooth  tones  said: 
"Madam,  will  you  pleas*-  ask  vour  son 
to  remove  his  feet  from  the  back  of  my 
chair?"  —  The  Doily  Mad  \  Briahetne, 
A  uslralia  >. 


Outclassed. — Fond  I’sai: — "Do  you 
like  riding  on  my  knee  very  much?" 

Niece — "Oh,  no.  I  have  ridden  a  real 
donkey !" — Sa ns  titne  (Pari*). 

Extra-ladylike.  —  The  Actor— "Have 
you  special  terms  for  actors,  madam?" 

The  Landlady — "Yes.  I  'ave;  but  I 
'ope  I'm  too  much  of  a  lady  to  use  them." 
— Sydney  Bulletin  ( Australia ). 

No  Such  Thing.— "Hus  that  mule  of 
yours  got  n  pedigree.  8am?" 

"No  salt!  No.  indoedy!  Den*  ain't 
nuflin  de  mntter  wif  dis  mule.  He  am 
pu fleet ly  sound,  sah." — Bouton  Transcript. 


Many  Stops. — ' "Grand pop.  what  kind 
of  time  did  the  stage  coaches  make  in  the 
old  days?" 

"It  all  depemhd.  son." 

"On  how  dry  the  roads  were.  I  suppose?" 

"And  how  airy  the  driver  was." — Louis - 
rillc  Courier-Journal, 


How  He  Did  It.— “This  fellow  Skinner 
tried  to  tell  me  that  ha*  has  had  the  same 
automobile  for  live  years,  anal  has  never 
paid  a  rent  for  repairs  on  it,"  said  the  fat 
man.  "Do  you  twlieve  that?" 

“I  ilo,"  replied  the  thin  nmn.  sadly. 
"I’m  the  man  who  did  his  repair  work  fair 
him." — The  Continent  (Chicago). 


Another  Romance  Blasted.— Little  Mis* 
Gwendolyn  was  discoursing  affably  with 
*  ha*  rich  w  idower  who  was  quite  intcresta-d 
in  her  mother. 

“If  I  send  you  a  doll,"  said  Mr.  Rich- 
ingdon,  "should  it  have  golden  hair  like 
yours?" 

Gwendolyn— "Oh,  no;  the  next  doll  I 
get  must  have  hair  lika*  mama's  ta»  taka- 
off  and  pill  on." — The  II udsonian. 


His  Progress.— An  old  Southern  planter 
met  one  of  hi*  former  negma-*  whom  ho 
had  not  seen  for  n  long  time.  "Well 
wall!"  said  the  planter.  "What  are  you 
doing  now.  t'nclc  Amos?" 

"I  s  proachin’  of  ale  gospel." 

"What!  You  preaching?" 

"Yassah,  marster.  I'm*  a-prcachinY' 

"Well,  wall!  Do  you  use  notes?" 

"Nowwh.  At  de  fust  I  use  notes,  but 
now  I  demands  da*  cash."—  Yew  Sucre**. 

Why  They  Flunked.-  Among  recent 
school  l>oy  a-xamination  "howlers"  wo 
chon-**  lha*  following: 

"Things  which  an*  equal  to  the  same 
thing  an*  a-qual  to  anything  else." 

"A  gras*  widow  is  the  wife  of  n  dead 
vegetarian." 

"Oeaaniea  is  that  continent  which  con¬ 
tains  no  land." 

"In  India  a  n..in  out  of  a  cask  may  not 
many  a  woman  out  of  another  cask." 

"Parallel  lines  nrc  the  same  distance  all 
the  way  and  do  not  meet  unless  you  bend 
them." 

"Gravitation  is  that  which  if  there  were 
none  we  should  all  fly  away." 

"Louis  XVI  was  gclatined  during  the 
French  Revolution." 

"Horse  power  is  the  distance  one  horse 
can  carry  a  pound  of  water  in  an  hour." 

"Palsy  is  a  kind  of  new  writer's  dance." 

"Letters  in  sloping  print  are  hysterics." 
-  The  Christian  E  range  lift  \SL  Loui*\ 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 

Tn  dwide  qunlMOi  mon-raing  the  mrrvrt  uv  of 
•■w  **  lh>*  raituon.  ih-  Funk  L  W«gu*ll.  NV> 
'Ui-Urd  I>iili..iiafv  i-  iwullrd  u  afhitrr. 

Riders  trill  pitas*  bear  In  mind  that  no  nailer 
trill  6 1  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


•'J.  U.  B..  *  Toronto.  Canada. — "I  recently 
beard  quite  an  educated  lady  make  use  of  the 
word  o<>tirn  for  get.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
the  word  gotten  In  any  modern  dictionary. " 

1‘aiMng  over  the  characteristic  Anglk-Um 
••quite  an  educated  lady.”  the  Lexicographer 
venture*  to  Inform  “J.  II.  B."  that  the  word 
0‘rffrn  ha*  bom  good  English  since  1340.  It  U 
t*i  Ik*  found  In  Funk  &  \V agnails  N»w  St«ni>«hu 
DiCTtoMAWY, and  in  every  other  dictionary  worthy 
of  the  name  available  to  him.  Furthermore.  It 
orrur»  in  Shakeiqxwre'*  Merry  ll'ltts  of  Windsor. 
Richard  ll„  and  llmry  VI.  It  U  found  aUo  In 
taadxtone’a  Odes  of  Horace. 

“W.  F..  F..”  Charlcton.  Mo.— (I)  The  wool 
Khali /a.  not  Challfa.  U  an  Arable  term  meaning 
and  waa applied  to  the  Mohammedan 
nilera  following  the  Prophet.  known  in  KnglUh 
a*  Caliphs,  which  U  another  form  of  the  same 
wi»nl  The  word  1*  pronounced  Ka-lt'fo— flr*t  a 
aa  In  art.  I  a*  In  police,  around  a  aa  In  final.  <S> 
Apulrtus  s  Holden  Ass.  Thla  waa  a  romance  by 
Apulelus.  a  Koman  aatlrlat  of  the  2d  century 
II  C.  It  deacribee  the  adventure*  of  a  young  nun 
named  Lucian,  who  I*  transformed  Into  an  a» 
but  retalna  Ida  human  ronacioUHMwa.  (31  The 
horse  of  brass,  an  uutomaton  which  hail  the  pow.-r 
of  (light  l«  described  In  the  Arabian  Xights  Em- 
Ir’talnmenls,  In  the  Story  of  the  Third  Calrndrr.  a 
young  man  who  rode  the  animal  through  the  air 
to  Bagdad  and  whoae  eye  waa  knocked  out  by  a 
wlitak  of  It*  tall  aa  he  dlanmtuiltd.  (4)  The  story 
ot  the  III  shop  nf  lllngen  and  the  nwturdovrr  on  Ihr 
Rhine  alludes  to  ArrhhUhop  llmto,  of  Menu,  who 
wa»  devoured  by  mien  In  what  la  known  as  the 
••  nioUM '-lower, almated  on  an  laland  In  the  Ithlne 
near  lllngen.  Tho  ArrhMahop  la  aald  to  have 
burned  a  nurnlwv  of  iiraManta  In  a  l»rn  In  time  of 
famine,  to  drorrone  the  iiuiiiImy  of  than  requiring 
f<s»d.  and  to  liavo  been  devoured  by  mice  aa  a  Judg- 
meol  (.V  Itegantlng  the  wortl  ftugnr.  with  which 
Jian  Valjean  was  connected  In  Victor  Hugo  «  Us 
MiteraMes.  It  la  French  and  means  a  convict 
prtaon  OC  hulks.  PrU.nrn.  kept  In  there  plan*,  j 
were  (breed  to  work  with  a  liall  ami  chain  on  ihrlr  j 
legs  and  were  branded  on  the  shoulder  for  pur-  i 
poara  nf  Identification.  Tim  pronunciation  la  , 
ha'nya— tl»e  f\r»t  a  aa  In  art.  the  second  a  as  in 
>,nal  tV  The  contention  that  a  prophecy  can  he 
MrasUanlc  and  yet  not  personal  seems  to  he  a  fair 
use  if  tin*  won!  personal  ls>  taken  to  mean  “per¬ 
taining  to  a  characteristic  of  a  particular  person. 
That  Is  to  say  that  this  prophecy  refers  to  a 
Miwdah.  but  to  no  particular  Individual  as  being 
that  Messiah.  In  this  sens.-  we  think  the  propbrey 
could  be  characterized  as  "linpcrson.il.  ’ 

"f*.  K.  M..“  Catonavllle.  Md.— (1)  Sir  George 
Catrert.  the  first  /.«»'</  llatllmore.  to  whom  the 
Charter  of  Mary  land  was  Issued,  died  in  England 
■  •n  April  15.  I83J.  before  the  Charter  had  been 
sealed  with  the  great  seal,  and  the  Charter  was 
transferred  to  his  son.  Crrilius  Calvert,  second 
Lord  Baltimore,  win.  carried  out  hi*  father  s 
project,  and  founded  the  colony.  12)  The  first 
capital  of  Maryland  waa  Saint  Marie*  (Saint 
Mary’s),  but  In  1776  the  city  of  Annapofii  was 
•elected.  (3)  The  first  uhltr  settlement  in  Mary, 
land  was  on  the  laland  of  Saint  Clements,  where 
Leonard  Calvert,  a  brother  of  lord  Baltimore, 
landed  with  a  party  of  about  300  persons,  on 
March  23.  1634.  He  .ul-equently  bought  from 
the  Indians  on  the  mainland  a  village  and  thirty 
square  milfw  of  territory,  where  he  ratabllshed  his 
capital,  and  called  it  .Nalnf  Marie's.  (4)  Mason 
and  Hsion's  line  La  the  (smndary  between  the 
Sum  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  drawn  by- 
two  English  surveyor*.  Charles  Mason  and  Jere¬ 
miah  IM*«.n  Mwi.ii  176-1  and  1767.  and  marked 
by  atoms  brought  from  England  for  the  purpose' 
This  line  became  famous  In  later  times  as  the 
dividing  line  between  the  slave  and  the  free 
Statns  (5)  In  1776-1777  Congress  met  in  a 
tatern  in  Haiti  more,  bring  afraid  that  the  British 
might  capture  Philadelphia,  where  they  had 
previously  met. 


What  a  welcome  the  smiling 
Eskimo  kid  and  his  delightful 
drink  always  get  from  every¬ 
body!  Whenever  people  are 
thirsty,  they  always  call  for 
Clicquot  Club. 

Its  tingling  taste  and  gingery 
fragrance  arc  popular  with  just 
about  everybody  ^old  or  young 
or  in  between,  men  and  women 
and  kids.  They  all  like  it. 

Clicquot  Club  is  pure.  Spring 
water,  real  Jamaica  ginger,  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit  flavors  all  these 
good  things  are  in  the  happy 
blend  that's  been  a  favorite  for 
thirty-eight  years. 


Try  tht  other  Clicquot  Club  drinks 
Sarsaparilla.  Root  Beer.  Birch  Beer. 
Order  them  by  the  case  from  your 
grocer  or  druggist. 

The  Clicquot  Club  Company 
M.IU.,  M...„  U.  S.  A. 


Ginger  Ale 
Sarsaparilla 
Birch  Beer 
Root  Beer 


GINGER 


ALE 


jitized  by  Goo 
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Keeping  pace  with  the  demand  tor  this  new 
Sedan  ha*  hern  a  ditFicult  ta*k  ever  since  it 
was  first  shown — even  with  production  more 
than  doubled.  ■ 

The  Franklin  Sedan  gives  people  the  finest 
ride  the\  ever  had.  That,  in  short,  i*  the 
story  of  it*  unequalled  road  ability  and 
accounts  foi  it*  great  popularity.  It  is  without 
a  closed  car  rival  in  comfort,  easy  handling 
and  making  time. 


Pmverfu!  New  Six  Motor 
Ham  tifnl  Dotty  Detign 


Many  Franklin  owners  are  among  iho»r  who  have  been 
unable  lo  get  this  tiew  ear  l*ecau*c  of  the  over-demand. 
During  July,  Franklin** 21*  Sale*  Anniversary,  dealer* 
will  make  special  effort  totakecare  of  their  requirement*. 


THE  FRANKLIN  SEDAN 


LONG-WEARING  — ECONOMICAL— SAFE 


These  are  the  important  advantages 
of  the  new  Qoodycar  Cord  Tire 
with  the  beveled  AlbWeather  Tread 

The  bcvclcvi  All-Weather  T read  on  the  new  Goodyear  Cord 
is  made  from  an  improved  rubber  compound. 

That  means  longer  tr ear. 

The  sidewalls  of  this  new  tire  arc  thicker  and  tougher 
than  before. 

That  means  greater  curb  and  rut  resistance. 

The  clean-cut  rugged  blocks  of  the  tread  arc  reinforced  at 
the  base  by  heavy  rubber  ribs. 

That  means  a  stauncher  tread ,  and  quieter ,  smoother 
running. 

The  blocks  which  line  the  tread  on  either  side  arc  beveled 
at  the  outer  edge. 

That  means  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  loa*l  over  the 
carcass,  and  less  vibration  and  strain. 

The  carcass  is  made  from  high  grade  long-staple  cotton, and 
embodies  the  patented  Goodyear  principle  of  group-ply 
construction. 

That  means  maximum  strength ,  endurance ,  resilience 
and  serviceability. 

More  uniform  pressure  is  insured  by  the  double-molded 
process  employed. 

That  means  stronger  unions  between  the  plies  oj  the 
carcass  and  between  carcass  and  tread. 

The  tire  as  a  whole  is  the  finest  that  Goodyear  has  ever  sold. 

Thai  means  extreme  quality  and  economy. 

1 1  preserves  without  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  the  famous 
All-Weather  Tread. 

That  means  slipless ,  slideless ,  skidless  travel,  and  safety. 


You  want  this  new  Goodyear  Cord  with  the  beveled  All- 
Weather  Tread— ask  for  it  by  name. 


Get  it  from  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer, whowill 
help  you  get  from  it  all  the  mileage  built  into  it  at  the 
factory. 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Digitized  by  Google 


Truth  in  advertising 


implies  honesty  in  manufacture 


When  the  fringed  gentian  portrayed  here  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  one  of  the  big  league  baseball  teams,  weird  wads 
of  whiskers  were  so  common  that  nearly  every  man 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  look  funnier  than  be  was. 

If  a  player  appeared  today  with  such  cactus  on  hia 
countenance  as  dangled  from  the  chin  of  this  former 
darling  of  the  fans  he  would  probably  be  the  recipient 
of  other  things  than  respectful  attention.  Even  the 
official  mascot  would  be  likely  to  suspect  him  of  pos¬ 
sessing  ulterior  motives. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  captain  and  the  umpire 
argued,  their  goatees  bobbed  belligerently,  and  always 
offered  temptations  for  departures  from  good  sports¬ 
manship. 

It  was  during  the  period  when  ball  players,  like 
scientists,  senators,  and  sewing  machine  agents,  were 
bewhiskered  that  the  phrase  "‘I’m  pulling  for  you” 
came  into  use. 

As  the  game  developed,  however,  it  became  evident 
that  only  metaphorical  pulling  could  be  considered 
ethical.  Something  had  to  be  done  about  it  when 
shortstops  began  to  retard  the  progress  of  base-runners 
by  clinging  to  the  tawny  tufts  upon  their  china 

It  was  decided  that  whiskers  bad  to  go,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  lack,  at  that  time,  of  anything  for  making  soft¬ 
ening  lather.  Shaving  was  considered  a  hardship,  but  It 
was  evident  that  if  whiskers  flourished  baseball  couldn’t. 

Happily,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  chin 
appertaining  to  man  should  be  a  hairy  absurdity. 
Colgate's  Rapid -Shave  Cream  deprives  the  most  recal¬ 
citrant  beard  of  its  obstinacy,  and  causes  it  to  yield 
without  a  struggle. 

The  man  who  uses  this  wonderful  new  shaving  cream 
doesn’t  have  to  do  any  nervous  repeating  around  his 
thyroid  gland.  An  easy  once-over,  and  all's  well.  Let 
Colgate’s  establish  friendly  relations  between  your 
razor  and  your  face. 


ThU  majnivJ 


Rapid -Shave  Cream 

softens  each  hair  of  the  beard  at  the  base,  wl 
the  razor’s  work  is  done. 

With  hot  water  or  cold,  with  soft  w 
or  hard,  Colgate’s  makes  a  close,  m 
lather  that  leaves  your  face  soothed  and  veil 
.  when  your  shave  is  finished. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  for  a 
trial  tube  containing  cream  enough  for  12  i 
comfortable,  conrincing  shaves. 

COLGATE  8C  CO.  Established  1806  NEW  YC 


COLGATE  a:  CO. 

Dtp 1.  293  ~ 

199  Fulton  Sc. 

N.w  York 

Ple&K  tend  me  the  free  (rial 
rube  of  Colgate’*  Rapid -Shave 
Cream  for  better,  cojier  ahavirvg. 


ft*  ViJ'viUUav  i/ «»«•«•  V  .4« 


ROMAN  GIRL  AT  FOUNTAIN— By  lion  Benn.i 
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Horn  La  Salle  Car  ace 

—  jUlt  around  tht  corner 
For  the  convenient  r  ol  in  quests 
*ho  m«of  to  Chtugo.  HOTEL 

La  Salle  nximaim  the  I  argett 

•nd  fine**  *»ra*r  in  ihec*y 


CHICAGO’S  FINEST 
HOTEL 


On  Summer  Nights 
THE  ROOF  GARDEN 


FANNED  by  breezes  from  Lake  Michigan,  the 
Roof  Garden  of  HOTEL  LA  SALLE  on  summer 
evenings  is  steeped  in  luxurious  coolness.  C.  Fash¬ 
ionable  people  throng  it  nightly  to  beguile  the  hours 
with  dainty  refections,  music  and  dancing.  C  Its 
spacious  floor  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dance  presents 
a  picture  which  in  sparkle  and  color  rivals  some  gay 
ball  at  Versailles  in  the  sumptuous  days  of  Le Grand 
Monarque.  C.  HOTEL  LA  SALLE  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  coolly  comfortable.  C.Its  distinctive  fame  rests 
upon  courtesy  and  service.  Hospitality  is  its  tradition. 

HOTEL  La  Salle,  La  Salle  at  Madison 

ERNEST  L  6XEVENS.  VWIW*  ,ad  M«n«. 
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(Mimeographing  is  also  a  great 
1  American  institution.  It  is  put-  | 
ting  new  “curves”  into  the  speed  1 
of  business.  And  the  saving  i 
which  it  effects  in  the  reproduce  1 
tion  of  letters,  forms,  designs,  etc.,  is 
)ne  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments  of  modern  times.  Perhaps  no 
1  other  process  has  saved  so  much  for 
American  industry.  Our  booklet 
“L-7”  tells  what  it  means  in  needed 
economy  and  efficiency  for  you.  Ask 
for  it.  A.  B.  Dick  Company — Chicago. 
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High  School  Course 
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TP  RMS*  M  00  a  jcor,  In  adxanc--  six  month*.  SJ  2b  a  -ingle 
■  inline,  copy.  10  rents  (milage  to  Canada,  85  cents  a  year  postage 
to  other  foreign  countrlra.  SI  OO  a  tear,  excepting  countries  •  here  the 
I'nlted  Stales  Domrstlc  rule  appllr*  BACK  SUM  HI  HS  not  otrv 
three  months  old.  25  rents  each;  over  three  month*  old.  SI  00  each; 
QUARTERLY  INDEXES  a  III  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  foe 
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Prohibition  and 
President  Harding 


The  Riddle  of  Personality 


THAT  Li  AD  70  BUSIHiSS  CARHRS 


imitfcnit  You  cad  harp  one  if  cm  do 
t  he  I-r-VaJU  riprrti  will  show  you  bow.  ruM* 

>f»»j  Mep  by  «tep  to  suetpw  and  hHp  w>W«  your  v+f 
bu*tne*8  pcoblrma  Out  j*Un  you  to 
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out  About  the  new  "  La  Salle  l*ruMem  Methyl  -  wbjt 
It  I*  and  bow  It  wurkf  let  u«  prove  to  you  how  this 
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Practical  Standard  Dictionary 
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f  kfl  FUrxbU  LfatOft.  eta 
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Patent  Essentials 

Sr  JOHN  F.  ROBB  LL  B  .  LL  M  .  M  P  L 


«.  HssMM 


before  I  he  dale  they  are  la  go  Into  rthrl  Doth  old  and  nrtr  addtftrt 
rou»«  always  lw  glvefi  PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  I*™.::, 
sulnrril*  fix  friend*  Those  who  ilmlrr  In  renew  such  sulMcripllon*  mu*i 
do  so  before  ex (Hra lion. 
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Entered  as  second -etas*  mailer  at  Ihe  Pint-office  Department.  Ottawa. 
Canada. 
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TALKING 
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« .rraniV  Klrtwf*  l»l|ful  book — 
TaWj  o«  TsUmma  will 

Put  Word 

t^fwn  yrm  oa 
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hclpc-1  thowmli 
«r  Ik  Ulb  yo 
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Us.1*  iki,  luU  . 
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o  abAit  voftxaa  lVJ«  «  Ultra,  Urw 
sj.  bow  to^eU^  » 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK  REVIEW 

A  t»w.  fcmnrrtiff^Y#  Md  InirtMrly  |ni*rr*tini  vuMc 
Uk  t>u»  world  of  Imxifa  rouuiidnc  rwvUwt  by  r* 

Dh>U8  AutfMirv  and  critic*  on  tlir  lat*»t  MOM  of  fctluu. 
Ifitrt,  t*»«r»phr,  win nrt.  bm!  uuemry  Art. 

ittmtJ  At onlhly~~ f  u.  pit  « *'Py  at  Hrvi'M/ri. 

I i v fatty  by  lufiunpth'* 

tin  I  SKUIIl  IDWMT.  f8,  HUM  f~1»  In  1st 


HAY-FEVER: 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

l*V  IVm.  C.  HoUopaer.  St.D. 

A  orwjj*  rrtlvnl  iuul  autimrlut! vp  hook  for  both 
U>tdcs  And  pin  Ur  Urn.  by  a  phydrUn  who  hu 
mAdc  A  rwd»l  stud)  of.  AOd  lio*  berf  wonderfully 
MKcavful  in.  tlte  treatment  of  Ifay-lrve* 

G9*m  tbe  hUtorr  of  Ha* -Fever,  the  cauj«  of  It, 
bow  It  may  lw  prrvp jitrd.  and  IU  irratrnrnt .  with 
•pcr&Al  rciphAJls  or  tbr  new  In.ru unwind  M»  tlio<1 
/hw  CluUk  +SA  JUuit'atrd  ft  ifO  n*t: 
by  iwalL  it  it 

F«*  A  W.fiulU  W ! 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION: 

Effect  of  Prohibition  on  Alcoholism  . 

Evolution  In  a  Nutshell . 

Submarine  Tractors  to  Raisa  Wracks 

A  B'j-Ton  Camera . 

Telephone  Csbles  Riddled  by  Beetles 
Cottonless  Cottonwoods . 
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L'oarord  Are..  r.miirulrr.  Mm. 

34  Highland  St..  Natick.  Mm. 
a.MKi  Sun. mil  Si  .  Newton.  Mm. 


South  Su<l*-.r>.  Mm. 
4*4  Holly  Ave  .  St  Paul.  Minn. 
Hot  K.  Gulfport.  Mb-. 
423  Slain  SI  l^tinidoB.  Mo. 
B<<  723.  SI.  Phart>«.  Mo. 


The  Arden  School  for  Girts 
M...  Braid's  School  for  Quit 
Df*w  Seminary 
TW  Can-nnviu  Srtnmaiv 

Kruka  College  . 

Owning  8chool . 

htt«M . 


.  orange.  N.  J. 

.  Hot  SIN.  Carra.l  S.  Y. 

. Hot  l>.  C a/rn.ola.  N.  Y. 

. .  K-uka  Park.  N.  Y. 

Hot  711.  OwUtlig.  N.  Y. 
Hot  Nil.  I't <ughkivpatr.  N.  Y. 
Hot  |>.  Tarry  town.  N.  Y. 
Hot  710.  Ta/r»io-n.  N.  Y. 
Hot  I.  Glendale.  Ohio 
Hot  331,  Bethlehem.  I*a. 
U»t  low.  Birmingham.  Pa. 

.  •  HoUldnyaburg.  Pa. 

. Jmklnf n.  »•*. 

. Omhnok.  Pa. 

Ilrlth Ik.  Hoi  14.  Na-hvlllr.  Trnn. 

. \uHln.  Te*. 

.  DalW.  Tet. 

. Hot  D.  Hat*.  Va. 

. .  Hot  D.  Hrbiol.  Ya. 
Hot  WM».  lluna^VWt.  Va. 


JTITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
learning  will  find  in  our  pjgc&  until  September  8th  the  fallow¬ 
ing  Clauilicd  Directory  containing  the  names  and  addrcsics  of 
*c«me  distinctive  residential  schools;  vocational,  professional, 
special  tchooU.  and  colleges.  Advertisement*  describing  these 
inititution*  will  be  found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 


You  are  insited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Our  School  Advisory  Department 
continue*  to  *erve.  at  it  has  for  many  years,  our  readers,  the 
schools,  and  camps  without  fee*  or  obligation.  It  is  necessary  for 
inquirers  to  give  specific  information  that  may  aid  us  in  giving 
prompt  sen-ice. 


.Schools  for  Girls  and  College*  for  Women 

Marlborough  School  for  Girl.  5041  W.  Third  St..  \xm  AaHn.  C*L 

The  Ely  School  (or  Girl*  .  -  Uiwa.k*.  Coon. 

The  Gateway  .  Si.  Ilitetn  Ttrrsrr.  Nr*  ll.im.  I'oiib. 

ttUs.dc  School .  .  NoO.nl*.  Coon. 

Sami  Margaret's  School  . Wat  rebury.  Coon. 

Chevy  Chaw  School  .  .  . .  .  Bos  D.  Washington.  D.  C. 

F.trmoot  School .  .  310*  8  *|..  Waahingtna.  D.O. 

Gunatoo  Hall  . .  1020  Florida  A«e..  Washington.  D.O. 

Immaculate  Seminary  .  43:w  WUrorvUn  Ave..  W  aahlnci.m.  I»  .  O. 

Brrnau  College  Con.ervalory  .  Hoi  L,  Gaiiwwsllle.  Ob. 

Monticello  Seminary .  .  ..  Godfrey.  Madison  Co..  III. 

France.  Stiiiner  School  . Ho*  t*4N.  Ml.  Carroll.  IU. 

8t.  Mary  of. the  Woods  College  lloi  130.  81  Mary -of- the- Woods.  Ind. 
The  Girls'  Latin  School  1223  Hi.  Paul  Si  .  Baltimore.  Ml 

National  Park  Sem.nary  lloi  147.  Form!  Ohra.  Md. 

L-srll  Seminary  .  103  Woodland  Hoad.  Auhuradnto.  Mm 

Miss  Farmer  •  School  of  Cookery  ;u)  llunllnglon  Ave..  Boston.  Mm 
Sco  Pines  School  of  Personality  lloi  II.  Ilrr.sirr,  Maas. 


Boy*'  Preparatory 


W,Uiam  Warren  School 

Curtis  School  . 

Ralbury  School 

Howe  School  . 

T nerve  School  for  Boy, . 

The  Mitchell  School 
Chaunry  Hall  School 

Point  School .  . 

Win i,loo  Seminary . 

WUbcaham  Academy . 
Worc»,ter  Academy 

S' non.  School . 

BUu  Academy  .  .  . 

Peddle  Institute . 

Rotter’.  Preparatory  School 

Pennington  School . 

Princeton  Preparatory  School 

The  Casraddla  Sc  hool.  . 

Irvin*  School . .  .  . 

Gettysburg  Academy 

Mcr.-rr.burg  Academy  . 

Mmrs  Brown  School 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy  _ 


Special 

Mis.  Compton'.  School  for  Girls  - 3*09  Ftad  Are..  St.  Lout*.  Mo. 

Devcteua  School.  .  Berwyn.  I*a. 

Mn.  Wood.  School . Bog  160  I-angbocnr.  Pa. 


Military  Schools  and  College* 


Urban  Military  Academy 
San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Academy 
Pasadena  Military  Academy  It.  D. 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy  .  . 
Georgia  Military  Academy 
Morgan  Park  Military  Academy  . . 

Culver  Military  Academy  . . . . . . 

Kentucky  Military  Institute . . 


Allen- Chalmers  School  ... 

Kemper  Military  School . 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 
Bordcnto.ro  Military  Institute 
Wenonah  Military  Academy 
New  Mcitco  Military  Institute 

Saint  John1.  School . 

Bingham  Military  School 
Miami  Military  Institute 
Western  Hrvnvr  Academy 


. Ix*  Angel o>.  Cal. 

Hot  L.  Pacific  llrsu-h.  Pal. 
No.  2.  Hot  1 2*1).  Pa-adi-ita.  Pal. 

. .  San  I  Ufa. I  Pal. 

College  Park.  (la. 
Hot  hOO.  Morgan  Park.  III. 

.  . Culver.  Ind. 

Hot  104.  Lyndon.  Ky. 


Pennsylvania  Military  College 
The  Columbia  Military  Academy 
Castle  Height.  Military  Academy  . 
Branham  fc  Hughe.  Military  Academy 
Tennessee  Military  Institute 


Blackstosse  Military  Academy 
Randolph- Ma.  on  Academy.  .  . 
Staunton  Military  Academy 
Fishburnr  Military  School 
Oreroboer  Military  School  .  .  , 
Saint  John*.  Military  Academy  . . 
Northwestern  Military  Academy 


435  Waltham  Hi..  W.  Newton,  Maw. 

706  Third  81..  Boon.  Ul«,  Mo. 
*7  Washington  Ave..  Laxtnjrton.  Mo. 
Drawer  <*-7.  Iloedimtown.  N.  J. 

. Ho*  ««'3.  Wenonah.  N.  J. 

.  Hot  L.  Hoawcll.  N.  Met 

...  Hot  106.  Manlius.  N.  Y. 
Hot  L.  Asheville.  N.  O. 
..  .  .  Dot  331*.  tlinnantowii,  Ohio 

......  Hot  Fn7.  Mudsim.  Ohio 

.  Hot  22.*.  Phtwue.  Pa. 

....Hut  !>.  Columbia.  Trnn. 
.  ..Hot  III.  I-’Iuuioii.  Trim, 

my . . . .  Hot  4.  Spring  llill,  Trnn. 

. . .  Hot  124.  Sweetwater,  Trnn. 

. Hot  II.  II  lack*  I  one.  Va. 

.  Hot  410.  PToni  Koval.  Va. 

-  Hot  J>.  Staunton.  Va. 

. .  .  .  Mot  L.  Waynmlioro.  Va. 
Ho*  2*.  I**wb.hurg.  W.  Va. 

.  Hot  120.  D'lafl.ld  Wise. 

. Lake  Oenrva,  Wlar. 


Vocational  and  Professional 


New  Haven  Normal  Sehool  of  Oymna.tic*  . .  .  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Bush  Conservatory . .  K39  N.  D<<orl>orn  St..  Phleago.  III. 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  1741  llarrlaon  St..  Chicago.  III. 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Phy.ua!  Education  .  .  .Phleago.  III. 

National  Kindergarten  hi  Elementary  College .  .  Chicago.  III. 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Speech  .  Hot  A  10.  Kvan»ton.  III. 

Burdett  College  of  Businns  Administration  .  Howton.  Msw. 

Powe  Normal  School  of  Oyranost k,  ...  .770  11-a.v.n  St  .  Uoaluit.  Maw. 
Leland  Power.  School..  ....  . Upper  Fenway,  Melon  Mm. 


School  for  Physical  Education 
School^of|Phyjical  Education . 


Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Economic* 
Ott  S.  of  Chautauqua  0s  Lyceum  Art* . . 

Conway  Military  Band  School . 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music . 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education  ... 

William.  School  of  Eipccioa . 

Fro*  be  I  League . 113 


Pace  Institute . 

Cincinnati  Ccmservatory  of  Music 
The  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati 
Cumberland  University  Law  School 


. Cathlirldeo  its.  Maw.. 

. Hattie  Crn-k.  Mlrh. 

Battle  Orrok.  Mlrh 
50.*  DeWItt  Park.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
005  Dewitt  Park.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
.  5  DeWitt  Park.  Ithaca,  N.  V. 
*05  DeWitt  Park.  Ithaca.  N  Y. 
10*  DeWitt  Park.  Ithaca.  N  V. 
Kaat  71al  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


.30  Phurch  SI..  N.*w  York  City 

. .  .  Ctncinnatl.  Ohio 

- Elm  St..  Pincliinatl.  Ohio 

.  Ho*  22.  Lebanon.  Tetui. 


Co- Educational 

Cushing  Academy  . Asbburnham.  Mam. 

Kimball  Union  Academy  .  Meriden.  N.  II. 

Starkey  Seminary  . Hoi  437.  Lakeniant.  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute  . Hu*  K7.  Auatlnhurg.  Ohio 

George  School .  .  Bo*  274.  George  NrJiuol.  Pa. 

WyomingSrminary  .  .  .  Kingston.  Pa. 

Temple  University  Teacher,  College  . Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mine,  . Bo*  T.  Golden.  Polo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School  ...  I  OS  Takoma  Ave..  Washington.  D.  O. 
Coyne  Electrical  School.  Dept  H9S3.  1300  W.  Harrison  8t„  Phleago.  Ill 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering.  . 10  D  St  .  Angola.  Ind 

New,  Mexico  School  of  Mines  . Sorocni.  New  Me*. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mine,  . .  Ho*  L  Rapid  City.  So.  Dak 


Summer  School* 


The  McOrtnood  Summer  School 
Amo.  Acad,  of  Dramatic  Arts .  . . 


.  Simsbury.  Ponn. 

25*0  Carnegie  Hall.  New  v.ek  City 


For  Backward  Children 


Trowbridge 


me  Training  Sch 
Training  School 


. Bo*  C.  Frankfort.  Ky. 

Chamber,  Md*..  Kansas  city.  Mo. 


Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  &  Mission, _ 


.  Benton.  Ma 
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“Why.  J>nr,  dear,  how  iwfol’  I 
nc»M  lure  to  -any  about  my  hinds 
—  ter  how  smooth  they  are!  Of 
course,  we  ilwiyi  use  Irory  Snip  for 
dishes.  Ii  terms  to  prevent  *ny  at 
th*t  roughness  or  redness." 

"Well,  of  ail  things'  1 1 
/*»(«<  of  thu" 


To  assure  protection  to  all  things 
that  need  summer  cleaning 


Mr.  iollyro.  eirute  me,  sir,  Un  I  understand  you 
have  ipecitied  Irory  So*p  foe  washing  the  otfe.e 
linolrumt.  Don't  you  think  that's  pretty  ei  pensive'  ‘ 

"I'h  done  that.  Junpton.  breaute  the  linoleum 
manufacturers  wruir  me  last  week  that  strong  soups 
nit  the  fihrr  base  and  soon  ruin  the  linoleum  itself 
They  have  tested  every  soap  on  the  market  and  found 
that  Ivory  it  one  of  the  very  few  soaps  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  recommend.  So  I  guess  wc’U  save  money  in 
the  end." 

"Well,  that’s  certainly  newt  to  me.  sir  I  supposed 
S*j  soap  was  good  enough  for  linoleums  '* 

No.  Mr.  Jollyto  is  right.  Linoleums  arr  very  sen¬ 
sitive  to  soap.  Irory  is  ihe  generallr  kno-ts 
soaD  that  appears  on  the  approved  list.  Well  be 
glad  tu  show  you  the  cviJence. 


Women  who  take  good  ore  of 
(heir  sensitive  skin  know  that  Ivory 
Soap  is  a  faithful  protector  against 
(he  glare  of  summer  suns. 

The  purity  that  makes  Ivory  thus 
beneficent  for  tender  skin  also  ren” 
ders  it  kind  to  delicate  garments 
and  to  all  those  hangings  and 
household  furnishings  which  so 
readily  Collect  rhe  dust  that  swirls 
through  summer's  open  windows. 

A  spec io/  large  size  for 
protection  mid  economy 

For  the  washing  of' all  such 
things— silks,  sheer  cotton  voiles 
and  dimities,  delicate-hued  blouses 
and  skins,  summer  chintzes,  tabic- 
linens  and  bed-»prcaJs — a  special 
laundry  size  of  Ivory  is  made. 

This  fine,  big  cake  of  Ivor)’  is 
exactly  the  same  soap  as  the  Ivon 
you  use  on  your  face — pure,  mild, 
gentle,  white. 


Indeed, 


yet  it  is  economical  enough  for 
general  household  use! 

Hurst i  soap  is  destructive  to 
fine  fabrics  and  tender  hands 

Harsh  soap  is  ilcirruciivc  in  linens  and 
cretonnes  and  silks.  Harsh  soap 
shrinks  and  nun  dcticarc  woolen  fab¬ 
ric-.  Harsh  soap  soon  ruins  varnished 
surface  i  and  linoleums.  And  w  hen  you 
use  harsh  soap  for  st  ashing  cliches,  you 
know  only  ton  w  ell  what  happens  to  the 
lender  skin  of  your  hands. 

So  ii  is  only  natural  that,  in  seeking 
•  means  ol  protection  both  for  these 
precious  possessions  and  fur  your 
hands,  you  should  turn  w  ith  confidence, 
like  so  many  millions  of  olher  women, 
to  Ivory  Soap. 

May  wc  suggest,  therefore,  thaTwhen 
you  buy  the  smaller  sue  of  Ivory  for 

Cur  toilet  and  bath,  you  also  buy.  for 
ih  protection  and  economy  in  your 
general  cleaning,  several  cakes  of  the 
large  size,  also? 

Wc  have  published  a  booklet  called 
"Unusual  Uses  of  Ivory  Soap.”  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  free. 
A  post-card  will  bnng  it. 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


IVORY  SOAP 


99M/100%  PURE  IT  FLOATS 


c*r r**w  i®.  w  n.  r—t—  a  c  „  cm.-v.MH 
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PRESIDENT  HARDIXO  “STARTED  SOMETHING.”  marketing  of  produce.  But  eoojHrative  buying,  in  the  interest 

at  a  time  when  the  whole  country  is  groaning  under  the  of  ,.he  COQSU,"'r’  “  jn  its  pioneer  stage.  Here  and  then-  in  the 
.  .  past  coop**rative  retail  stores  have  been  established  with  the 

burden  of  high  prices,  many  pa|*rs  agree,  when  lie  pro-  purpOM.  of  giving  pit,rons  ,ho  advantage  of  wholesale  prices, 
pu«ed.  in  his  Idaho  Falls  speech,  that  the  nation  and  the  States  the  coat  of  overhead,  but  they  were  seldom  successful  in 

nek  wavs  to  promote  cooperative  buying  by  the  general  public,  the  long  run;  perhaps  they  lacked  the  system  of  credits  and 
thereby  "shortening  the  bridge  In-tween  producer  an.l  consumer  “"“nee  of  whirl,  the  Prudent  speak.. 

i  i  •  ■  .  as  .•  .  ~  ,  •  |  •  _  ;t  *•  U  ij*  po*«l>le  that  tlte  two  kinciM  of  cooperation  can  1m»  ho 

and  reducing  the  toll  that  must  be  paid  for  pass, „g  oxer  it.  ^4^,4  as  lo  inaki.  Ih,m  work  together,  to  the  mutual  ad- 

smu  a  ft  a  ft  a  a  .  ft  1  € 


RESIDENT  HARDING  "STARTED  SOMETHING  ” 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  country  is  groaning  under  the 


ami  reducing  the  toll  that  must  Ih*  paid  for  passing  over  it." 
This  proposal,  predicts  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.),  will 
provoke  wide  discussion,  provide  a  fruitful  topic  of  debate  in 
the  next  Congress,  and 
"probably  enter  as  a 
factor  into  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  next 

)ear."  Thu  political  ^ 

l-’aring  is  obvious.  In 

making  this  suggestion  . .  ^ 

for  reducing  the  costly  /  Ajl 

»l»n«d  of  prices  lietweeii 

the  producer  an<I  the  ~  I 

consumer,  the  same  prx- 

I  tie  __ 

rnteix  11  j m it,  ground  not  jM 

covered  by  the  Repub- 
lioan  platform  of  liriO.  < 

Hut  ."his  remedy  is  i 

one  which  has  been  ad¬ 
vocated  in  the  farmer-  •+Mi6ki 

W-c  movement  »m*»-  JH9H  | 

it*  inception."  states  the 
Minneapolis  Minnetota  L 

Star  1  Lalior),  which  as-  .....  .....  u..., 

1)01  NO  IIIS  III  I  TO  KKI) 

*un~»  him  that  "no  pro- 

PlwHW  llarilinjj  .lrt«ta«  a  tVMMT  and 
irr>*'»ive  will  quarrel  with  Kan*.».  *Imt>-  he  „r,  i,.v 

it."  "Honestly  carried  _ 

out,*'  says  this  paper, 

"the  President's  plan  would  constitute  an  enormous  step  toward 
industrial  democracy,  the  real  goal  of  progressivisra."  His 
words,  says  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.).  anil  bring  a  thrill  of 
hope  to  every  householder.  Altho  his  scheme  is  still  nebulous, 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  it  at  least  officially 
r*  •ugnixes  the  fact  that "  the  producer  is  not  getting  enough  profit 
and  the  consumer  is  paring  too  much.”  Nothing  else  that  he 
has  -aid  on  his  Western  tour,  thinks  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald 
find.  Rep.),  will  be  read  with  as  intense  interest  by  so  large  a 
number  of  Americans. 


DO  IN 


PraWMIl  If 
Kan 


vantage  of  producer  and  consumer,  and  that  in  this  way  th« 
bridge  bet  we.' u  the  two  great  groups  of  the  nnt  ioii'h  popiilnti  n 

ran  Iw*  shortened  and  its 
i  toll  reduced." 


President  Harding  "is 
I  right  in  his  statement 

that  there  is  m>ed  for 
shortening  the  distance 
yA  between  the  producer  on 

Inffik#  1  I  the  rurm  and  the  eon- 

1  Sumer  in  the  city:  and 

*  ^ -  he  is  equally  right  in  his 

conclusion  that  the  coun¬ 
try  has  outgrown  the 
present  system  or  dis¬ 
tribution,"  observes  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal  (Rep.),  wliieli 
believes  that  "unless 
some  other  and  better 
method  is  developed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that 

- — • — - ■  1  iJ  1  aMMCJ  the  cooperative  move- 

t*K  THK  cost  •  »F  FOOD  inent  will  have  h  very 

.  f  ...  (  ,,  llrtl)rvKiq  great  application  and 

uith  I'.  c-'-t  ii  1  \i ...  .  may  become  an  esiiiln 

lished  general. custom.” 
Strip!  of  phrases,  notes 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  American,  cooperation  by  consumers 
means  that  "families  may  get  together  to  buy  their  goods  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  producers  of  the  goods,  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  costly  middlemen  or  retailers  and  their  profits."  If  Mr. 
Harding  can  induce  the  American  people  to  take  this  idea  more 
seriously  as  a  matter  of  every-day  life,  many  papers  agree,  he 
will  l*e  accomplishing  a  great  work.  "There  is  evidence  a-plenty 
at  hand  and  accumulating  to  show  that  the  ultimate  consumer 
is  thinking  about  the  cost  of  living,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.).  "Undoubtedly  there  is  much  to  be  gained 


“The  great  unorganized  public,  which  for  years  has  faced  the  Qf  advantage  both  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer  by  Cooper- 


increased  cost  of  living  and  meekly  paid  the  bills  because  no 
other  course  seemed  open,  may  not  be  so  helpless  after  all." 
observes  the  St.  Joseph  Netre-Preu  (Ind.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

’’The  idea  of  cooperative  selling  is  comparatively  familiar, 
a- it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  and  has  as  its  object  theorderly 


alive  action,”  avers  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (Rep.);  and  the 
Democratic  New  York  Evening  World,  while  reminding  us  that 
"the  history  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  abroad  indicates  that  cooperative  enterprises  succeed 
only  as  they  grow  from  small  beginnings,"  goes  on  to  explain: 


HARDING’S  PLAN  TO  CUT  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
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“The  opinions  of  the  President  create  discussion  for  and  against. 
If  the  •’resident  intends  to  recommend  legislation,  that  will 
provoke  still  more  discussion.  Even  the  defeat  of  any  specific 
program  of  aid  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment." 


position  of  the  agricultural  produoers.  Such  organization'  have 
been  successful  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  Old  World.  They  have  already  done  a  great  work  and 
taught  us  many  valuable  lessons. 

“There  is  need  to  have  working  and  practical  cooin-rative 
associations  of  producers  in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  equally  effective  cooperations  among  the  00 ns uming  com¬ 
munities  of  the  cities  and  towns;  aud.  finally,  to  link  these  two 
seta  of  cooperators  together  in  a  coordination  for  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  to  both. 

“I  believe  it  is  possible,  and  altogether  desirable,  that  systems 
One  of  the  most  engrossing  problems  of  our  time,  confronting  „  of  credit  and  finance  should  be  developed,  under  public  auspic**, 

to  encourage  Injlh  these  kinds  of  cooperation:  and 
-  to  draw  them  together  into  a  harmonious  working 

1  h*ve  not  attempted  to  work  out  even  an  out- 
v  line,  much  baa  the  details,  of  such  a  system;  but 

I  believe  it  is  possible,  feasible  and  certain  to  com- 
f  F"  V  '  '-i_-  “  maml  the  symjiuthy  of  men  and  woman  Who  hm 

4  .  ^  the  true  interest  of  tho  country  at  heart.  1  hop* 

■!  .wSTJ  J  to  be  able,  as  the  result  of  Studies  and  investigations. 

.  •  "yK  /  -  *°  Peconun,,nd  t°r  tho  consideration  of  the  ( ’wngress 

MMNI  which  shall  represent  a  beginning  along 
..  5r  ^Lm  AN  ~  / fr  vv.,|,\3  tbu  line.  It  is  a  big  and  pregnant  subject  to  whiek 

^  no  man  or  woman  can  deny  the  fullest  and  most 

“My  thought  is  that  the  Government  should  give 
y  /  y\aJ MS  hugest  encouragement  consistent  with  sound 

f  f**x  >.  \  .-V'yp  •oonomic*  and  proper  government  functions  to 

J,  7/n  d  every  effort  of  tho  peoplt  to  help  themselves  in 

Y;/  .  U  H  ’  :A>\V  ?^2  dealing  with  the  high  oost  of  living  and  the  relation- 

V|  sx  '  ship  of  income*  to  our  household  budgets, 

ftk  “I  have  wondered  if  it  were  not  possible,  for 

I  M  example,  that  a  scheme  of  cooperation  among  con- 

7 V*^ •  ’ Zrfi  Sinners,  financial,  in  part  at  least,  through  a  carefully 

/  h  Mr  organic. si  and  su|iervi*ed  adaptation  of  the  prin- 

X'  X  ciples  of  the  saving*  bank  or  the  building  and  loan 

<. .  society,  might  be  made  to  serve  n  splendidly  useful 

( 1  ''jf . .  jBr  l  '  '\v'  X  purpose  in  tliis  department  of  our  economic  life. 

vB  •  think  this  would  bo  preferable  to  having  limited 
7^i ) X  sections  of  the  community  undertaking  to  establish 

fu yj j  ^Bjfc £>J  financial  independence  and  economic  solidarity,  as 

Be '^;xiu  V  x  ^  some  of  them  have  lately  been  doing. 

"Tho  development  of  such  a  general  program 
into  a  sound  working  business  scheme  would  dOUbt- 
sr^**" ^ l»e  found  chiefly  an  affair  of  the  State  govern- 

nients.  but  one  in  whieh  the  jointure  of  Stale  and 
*  national  authoritHw  might  provo  practicable’  and 
GIIOSTH  OF  TUK  DKl’ARTKD  IX»  RETCH N  oven  necessary.** 

_  ^ rn| (  f|  ||^  |  ».#  J t% \  (*lXy  %/o  V^IM/ 

_ _ _ ____J  This  pro|>osal  is  immensely  important,  of  course, 

if  it  is  practicable.  But  on  this  point  many 


Tho  President’s  plan  for  the  cooperative  organization  of  con¬ 
sumers.  to  l»e  financed  in  part  at  least  by  some  adaptation  of  the 
principles  of  the  savings  bank  or  the  building  and  loan  association, 
was  advanced  in  a  speech  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  on  June  28. 
He  said  in  part  : 


all  countries  and  all  societies,  is  the  exorbitant  e«»«t  of  living. 
We  realize  that  the  real  producer,  under  our  elaborate  ami  costly 
system  of  distribution,  is  not  iicnnitted  a  fair  share  of  his  prod¬ 
uct  for  bis  own  use  and  enjoyment.  We  have  become  convinced 
that  somehow  our  system  of  distribution  lias  grown  too  eumber- 
some,  too  costly,  too  complex,  too  indirect,  too  unrelated  to.  the 
interests  oT  real  producers  and  legitimate  consumers.  We  must 
find  methods  to  take  up  as  much  a-  possible  of  the  slack  in  the 
long  line  between  producer  and  consumer;  to  give  the  producer 
a  better  share  in  that  which  he  furnishes  to  the  community,  and 
to  enable  tho  consumer  to  meet  his  requirements  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost. 

"To  this  end  many  experiment*  have  been  made  in  cooperative 
production,  transportation,  distribution  and  purchasing.  To 
a  great  extent,  these  experiments  have  proceeded  from  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  initiative  of  the  Western  people,  to  whom  these  prob¬ 
lems  have  presented  themselves  with  especial  insistence.  But 
for  tin-  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  willingness  to  be  mutually 
helpful,  the  determination  to  give  first  place  to  the  interests 
of  the  community,  you  could  not  have  mode  your  West  what 
it  is. 

"Ours  is  an  individualistic  society  and  we  want  it  to  remain 
so.  We  want  this  Republic  to  remain  always  the  land  of 
opportunity  wherein  even*  man’s  abilities  and  usefulness  shall 
measure  his  personal  advancement  and  prosperity. 

"The  need  of  this  time  is  to  shorten  the  bridge  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  and  to  reduce  the  toll  that  must  lie  paid 
for  passing  over  it.  We  all  know  a  good  deal  about  the  various 


editorial  commentators  express  doubt.  "Congress  showing 
the  average  wage-earner  how  to  save  his  money  and  reduce  hi* 
cost  of  living  is  one  thing  wo  will  never  see."  is  the  pessimistic 
comment  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  But  even  if  Con¬ 
gress  could  be  depended  upon  to  help,  there  is  a  more  serious 
obstacle  inherent  in  the  temperament  and  habits  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  says  the  New  York  Time*  (Deni.),  which,  while 
admitting  the  theoretical  soundness  of  the  President's  suggestion, 
goes  on  to  say: 

"But  somehow  cooperation  has  not  proved  attractive  in  the 
United  States — not  in  practise,  that  is,  tho  we  all  think  the  theory 
a  fine  one. 

"Our  producers  in  a  few  branches  of  agriculture  have  Oooperatcd 
with  profit  both  to  their  pockets  and  to  their  reputations, 
but  as  consumers  we  seemingly  like  best  to  lie  individualists. 
But  for  some  time  we  probably  shall  go  on  paying  high  prices  for 
w  hat  wo  want  in  order  to  get  it  with  the  least  trouble  to  ourselves. 
Meanwhile,  the  middleman  army  will  take  the  trouble  and  its 
heavy  rake-off  from  producers  and  consumers  alike." 

There  is  much  to  lie  said  in  favor  of  cooperation,  writes 
George  W.  Hinman  in  the  financial  columns  of  the  New  York 
American  find.'.  But  "the  maiu  trouble  with  it  is  that  the 
people  will  not  do  it": 

"What  the  people  want  is  the  quickest  and  most  convenient 
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delivery  of  the  goods  ihey  use  in  their  daily  lives.  By  such 
quick  and  convenient  delivery  of  the  goods  they  save  time 
and  effort.  For  this  saving  they  have  to  pay  extra  money. 
They  are  willing  to  do  so. 

‘'That  is  the  reason  there  are  over  a  million  retailers  or 
middlemen  in  business  in  the  I'nited  States.  That  is  the 
reason  there  an*  nearly  350,000  grocers  buying  food  from  whole¬ 
salers  and  distributing  it  to  families.  None  of  these  men 
could  be  in  business  if  the  2o.000.000  American  families  did 
not  demand  that  they  In*  in  business  and  call  on  them  daily  to 
do  just  what  they  are  doing. 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  simple  life.  The 
American  people  might  be  better  off  if  they  turned  aside  from 
their  present  ways  and  took  up  both.  Who  knows?  But  that 
the  American  people  won’t  do  it.  that  they  will 
continue  spending  money  freely  to  save  themselves 
troubleand  effort,  that  they  will  demand  convenience 
and  variety  and  speed  in  satisfying  their  wants,  that 
they  will  refuse  to  live  the  plain  lives  of  their  grand¬ 
fathers.  even  tho  they  can  save  money  by  so  doing 

all  these  things  are  so  sure  and  clear  that,  os  a 
cure  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  general  co¬ 
operative  commonwealth  is  not  likely  to  become  a 
practical  proposition  for  either  this  or  the  next 
generation  of  American  families." 

The  hope  of  lower  living  expenses  that  Mr. 

I  larding  holds  out  is  not  likely  to  be  realized, 
thinks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (I ml.), 
which  concludes  its  comment  with  these  words: 

"There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  truth  that  tho 
best  help  to  the  community  is  that  of  cuttiug  taxa¬ 
tion.  eliminating  unneccsary  duties  on  imported 
goods  and  thereby  enlarging  our  foreign  trade. 

The-e  simple  and  easily  applied  rcmcdi*-*  call  for 
no  elnlMtrate  'machinery,'  or  device*  for  ‘financing.* 
or  legislation.'  They  have  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  that  they  would  'work'  by  cutting  living  cost* 
and  increasing  true  prosjierity." 

The  extermination  of  tho  middleman  is  implicit 
in  the  President's  plan,  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.).  which  continues: 

"If  only  the  middlemen  were  the  dealers  this 
would  Im.  safe  enough.  But  tho  President’s  prol*- 
lem  i*  not  so  simple.  The  manufacturers  who  buy 
cotton  and  w«»ol  and  turn  out  textile  fabrics  arc 
al«o  middlemen.  However,  the  class  is  much 
smaller  than  the  producers  (being  the  wage-earners, 
miners  and  farmers),  and  they  are  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  mass  of  consumers.  There¬ 
fore  it  might  l*e  good  policy  to  make  the  producers 
and  the  consumers  happy  by  exterminating  the 
middlemen. 

"1‘nfortunately  for  the  President,  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  middleman  hns  been  threatened  a 
great  many  times.  The  oldest  of  all  remedies  for 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  to  wipe*  out  the  middlemen.  The 
fact  that  the  middlemen  still  exist  suggests  stmugly  that 
they  are  not  parasite*,  but  are  necessary  elements  in  the 
process  of  distribution.  The  farmer  who  hauls  his  pneluce  to 
the  door  of  his  customer  gets  a  better  price  than  he  who  sell* 
to  a  buyer,  but  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  that  he  could  more 
profitably  spend  on  the  farm." 

We  are  warm*!  by  the  St.  Louis  0 lot#- Democrat  (Ind.)  against 
"the  wide-spread  notion  that  tho  space  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  is  a  field  of  robl*ery,  graft,  profiteering  and 
general  iniquity."  No  group  or  class  or  agency,  it  declare*,  is  to 
be  blamed  for  the  spread  of  prices  between  producer  and  con- 
sumcr.  This  increase  "is  the  result  of  the  constantly  growing 
complexity  of  our  civilization,  of  our  industrial  system,  of  our 
social  relations,  of  our  geographical  distribution.”  There  an* 
serious  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  President's  plan,  concludes 
the  Missouri  pa|H*r.  "and  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether 
eveu  with  appropriate  legislation  the  idea  can  be  successfully 
applied  in  this  country  to  such  an  extent  a*  materially  to  affect 
living  costs." 

To  illustrate  tbe  complexity  of  the  problem  the  I*rr*ident 


seeks  to  solve,  we  quote  from  The  Chri*tian  Science  Monitor 
(Boston)  tbe  following  fable,  entitled.  "Why  the  Cost  of  Living 
Is  High": 

"An  ritimate  Producer,  who  had  laliorod  hard  in  his  fields 
for  many  years,  aud  found  that  it  took  nearly  all  of  the  money 
received  for  his  crops  to  pay  his  taxes  and  the  interest  on  his 
mortgage,  was  deeply  moved  by  the  troubles  of  the  city  millions 
with  the  high  cost  of  food  products,  and  decided  to  find  out  why 
it  was  that  the  price  j>aid  by  the  consumer  was  anywhere  from 
100  to  :<00  i»er  cent,  more  than  tho  farmer  got  for  what  he 
raised.  The  first  man  he  tackled  was  the  Railway  Magnate. 
"My  dear  fellow Is-amed  the  genial  executive,  "we  an*  not 
responsible.  It  is  true  that  freight  charges  are  much  higher 


taxes  we  an-  paying  now.  And  the  increased  cost  of  equipment 
i*  something  frightful.  Most  of  us  are  on  the  verge  of  a  receiver¬ 
ship.' 

"The  next  on  the  list  was  the  Commission  Merchant.  'Don't 
blame  mo  for  low  prices  for  your  stuff.  By  the  time  I've  counted 
up  freight  and  in«uranee  charges,  truekage.  storage,  selling  ex¬ 
penses,  and  losses  through  unpaid  bills,  I  am  not  muking  a 
living.  It's  the  retailer  gets  all  the  profits.' 

"'Me?*  said  the  Retailer.  'Why.  what  with  the  high  rent  of 
my  shop,  wages  of  clerks,  cost  of  delivery,  losses  on  perishable 
stuff,  and  bad  debts.  I  am  just  able  to  keep  going.  My  landlord 
takes  most  of  what  I  make.' 

'"High  rents  nothing,'  said  the  Landlord.  'Have  you  any 
idea  what  I  pay  in  taxes?  Maybe  you  haven't  heard  that, 
taking  into  account  higher  valuations,  taxes  have  just  al-»ut 
doubled  in  the  past  ten  years.  That's  where  the  money 
goes.' 

"'Higher  taxes?'  rejoined  the  Politician,  when  the  producer 
had  asked  him  al*out  increase!  tax  rates.  ‘Yes,  taxes  are  a  lot. 
higher,  but  that's  because  governments  are  doing  so  much  more 
for  the  people  nowadays.  With  more  than  4,000.000  public 
servants  on  the  pay-roll,  it  takes  a  heap  of  cash  to  keep  things 
running.'  ‘And  what  does  the  government  do  for  me?'  asked 
the  producer.  'Oh!  it  collects  taxes  from  you."' 


MOJIC0Y 
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DAD  HOLDS  THE  KEAL  NON-STOP  DANCE  KECOKD 

— Mott»«  f«»r  the  Orortfc  Matthew  Adams  Service 


than  they  were  a  few  year*  ago.  but  think  of  the  high  wages  anti 
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COURTING  THE  COURT’S  CRITICS 


STOOPING  TO  CONQUER  has  not  been  tho  way  rwnt 
Presidents  have  chosen  to  get  things  done,  reminiscent 
editors  remark.  Roosevelt  believed  in  speaking  softly 
but  carrying  a  “Big  Stick,"  and  the  opponents  of  the  Wilson 
policies  were  often  given  to  understand  that  in  the  opinion  of 
right-minded  citizens  they  stood  considerably  lower  than  the 
angels.  But  when  President  Harding  took  the  field  against  the 
foes  of  the  World  Court  in  his  St.  Louis  speech,  "ho  exhibited  no 
impatience  with  them,  shook  no  ‘big  stick*  in  their  faces,  nor 
did  he  by  word  or  gesture  challenge  them  to  come  and  do  their 
worst.”  So  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  notes,  while  tho 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  attention  to  the  President's 
explicit  assertions  "that  he  does  not  intend  to  force  his  proposal 
through  Congress  by  the  use 
of  special  arts  of  legislative 
manipulation  or  Executive 
pressure."  The  President  says 
he  will  not  try  "to  coerce  the 
Senate "  or  to  impose  his  will 
upon  anybody,  that  he  is 
"interested  in  harmonizing  op¬ 
posing  elements,"  and  "more 
anxious  to  effect  our  helpful 
commitment  to  tho  Court" 
than  "to  score  a  victory  for 
Executive  insistence."  Thus 
he  is  willing  to  concede  much 
to  the  isolationist  views  of  the 
World  Court  opponents,  and 
tho  critics  assert  that  by  this 
gentleness  he  has  killed  the 
Court  as  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  many  of  bis  friends 
believe  he  has  chosen  wisely 
and  that  in  this  instance  the 
still  small  voice  of  the  har- 
monizer  will  accomplish  more 
than  tho  strident  tones  so 
often  used  by  such  executives 
n«  Jackson,  Cleveland,  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Wilson.  For  instance, 
as  the  Adrian  (Michigan)  Telegram  (Ind.)  speaks  f«»r  that  Middle 
Western  public  to  which  Mr.  Harding  ha-  been  ap|>euling.  "in¬ 
stead  of  taking  the  field  with  weapons  designed  to  hammer  the 
Republican  irreconcilable  into  submission,  tho  President  has 
sugared  the  pill  he  asked  them  to  have.  It  is  finesse  in-lcad  of 
combat,  the  compliance  of  a  doctor,  rather  than  the  defiance  of 
a  crusader."  The  effectiveness  of  the  i ’resident's  policy  i-  men 
in  the  fact  that.  Senator  Borah  is  quoted  as  having  pome  round 
to  the  President's  policy,  saying:  "I  understand  the  President's 
position  to  be  that  the  League  is  dead  and  the  Court  should  be 
divorced  from  it.  With  that  position  I  am  in  hearty  accord." 
Continues  The  Telegram: 

"  If  the  rest  of  the  opposition  follows  his  lead  and  comes  troop¬ 
ing  buck  into  earnp  the  President  must  1**  credited  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  political  achievement.  He  will  take  into  the  1024 
campaign  a  Republican  party  united  on  a  definite  foreign  policy. 
Even  if  a  considerable  number  of  the  object ionist  leaders  who 
have  been  represented  by  Chairman  Adams  of  the  National 
Committee  continue  to  hold  out,  their  position  has  lieen  notably 
weakened.  Camouflage  is  no  longer  possible  since  the  I ’resident 
has  met  them  on  the  very  basis  of  their  previous  objections.” 

An<l  we  are  told  that  the  President's  new  position  is  as  strung 
internationally  as  it  is  within  the  party: 

"  Europe  has  made  it  plain  by  every  possible  means  of  interna¬ 
tional  conversation  that  she  considers  our  participation  in  the 


new  world  order  an  essential  of  success.  Tlio  price  asked  for  it 
by  President  Harding  is  not  a  large  one.  Europe  will  be  forced 
into  a  defensive  position  by  the  otTer  just  as  tho  object  ionirt 
elements  within  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  have  l>een." 

The  President  has  chosen  the  wisest  and  safest  course,  think* 
the  Charleston  (W.  Ya.)  Daily  Mail  (Rep.),  as  does  also  th* 
Democratic  Atlanta  Constitution.  There  are  times  when  a  rnon- 
compelling  leadership  is  called  for,  but  in  view  of  present  Amer¬ 
ican  sentiment  toward  the  League  and  the  Court,  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  is  convinced  “that  the  country  is  in  no  mood  to 
be  pushed  into  a  decision  by  heroic  tactics.”  Mr.  Harding's 
"simple  candid  utterances"  are  more  useful  than  would  be  any 
"brilliant  campaign  designed  to  force  any  particular  plan  down 

the  throat  of  the  American 
people  or  the  United  Stale* 
Senate."  We  are  reminded 
that  Mr.  Harding  "did  no; 
submit  the  original  Hughe* 
reservations  ns  the  last  word 
upon  the  subject.  He  no* 
suggests  other  possibilities" 
In  The  Tribune's  opinion: 

"To  tho  vast  majority  of 
Senators  the  President's  word* 
will  make  an  incontrovertible 
appeal.  His  attitude  is  ut¬ 
terly  free  from  egoism  or  unfair 
partiznnship.  Ho  approach** 
the  Senate  with  h  full  and  gen¬ 
erous  recognition  of  its  im¬ 
portant  |K»wcr  over  treaties 
He  welcomes  reservation* 
which  will  perfect  American 
I  .art  ici  pat  ion  in  the  Court.  II* 
suggests  u  possible  course  by 
which  the  Court  might  be 
rendered  oven  more  indejwn- 

dent  of  the  lA'ngue  than  it 

is— by  making  it  self-pen*'*- 
unting." 

That  the  President's  policy 
is  likely  to  win  over  l*otb  tbs 
Senate  and  public  opinion  ii 
readily  admit  ted  by  u  host  of  newspapers,  including  Republican 
journals  like  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Cress,  Buffalo  Sexes, 
Buffalo  Express,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  Chicago  Evening  Cost,  Omaha  Dee,  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 
and  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  His  method  wins  applause  from  tbs 
Democratic  Macon  Telegraph  and  Nashville  banner;  it  also 
seems  wise  to  representative  independent  dailies  like  tho  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  lYovidmos  Bulletin,  Rochester  Herald,  Detroit 
Seres.  Detroit  Free  Cress,  Duluth  Herald,  and  San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  participation  by  tho  United  States  in  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  two  conditions  may  l>e  considered  in¬ 
dispensable,  said  President  Harding  in  his  St.  Louis  sjawh  of 
June  21— 

" First,  that  the  tribunal  l*e  so  constituted  as  to  appear  and  to 
1m*.  in  theory  and  in  practise,  in  form  and  in  substance.  tayond 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  a  world  court  and  not  a  league  court. 

"Second,  that  the  United  States  shall  occupy  a  plane  of  per¬ 
fect  equality  with  every  other  Power." 

Now  "there  admittedly  is  a  league  connection  with  tho 
World  Court."  and  alt  bo  1‘rvrident  Harding  believes  "we  could 
adhere  to  the  Court  protocol  with  becoming  reservation  and  he 
free  from  every  possible  obligation  to  the  1  cogue."  be  would 
"frankly  prefer  the  Court's  complete  independence  of  the 
League."  For— 
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TAKE  YOLK  CHOICE 
— Plupatrtck  In  the  SI  Lout*  l‘vX-Di>patch 


WORLD  COURT 


CONFLICTING  IDEAS  OF  WIIAT  TIIE  WORLD  COURT  WOULD  DO  TO  US 


"In  ihr  fner  of  tin-  overwhelming  verdict  of  I'JliO  the  i«u.-  of 
lh*'  Liunn  «»f  Nation*  in  n*  «l»*a<l  ns  slaver; y.  Is  it  not  thi*  jmrt 
of  »  imIoiii  an«!  common  sense  lo  lot  il  rest  in  Ihr  deep  grave  lo 
which  il  has  been  consigncal  and  turn  our  thought*  to  living 
thing*?" 

While  gi\ing  hearty  praise  to  tho  Court  ax  at  present  eon- 
tiiiuted.  the  President  auk*.  "Why  not  proceed  in  the  belief 
that  it  may  bo  made  self-paTpetuating?” 

"This  could  l*o  done  in  one  of  two  ways:  (I)  by  empowering 
the  Court  itself  to  till  any  vacancy  arising  from  the  death  of  a 
member,  or  retirement  for  whatever  cause,  without  interposition 
from  any  other  body;  or  (2)  by  continuing  the  existing  authority 
>4  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  to  nominate  and  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  power  to  elect  from  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the 
blague  to  the  remaining  mcnilaer*  of  the  Court  of  Justice.” 

"Since  any  adherence  must  lie  attended  by  reservations," 
I *r»«ident  Harding  is  "willing  to  give  consideration  to  our 
differences  at  home  and  thereby  remove  every  threatening  ob¬ 
stacle  worth  considering  so  we  may  go  whole-heartedly  to  the 
•urld  with  an  authorized  tender  of  support." 

Despite  the  eloquent  appeul  for  peaceful  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  dispute*,  which  wins  high  praise  even  from  some  of  the 
Resident’s  political  fa**.  it  seem*  to  many  editor*  that  in  his 
■illingness  to  compromise  the  President  is  not  making  a  choice 
' 4  weapons,  but  is  retreating  from  the  battle-field.  The  St. 
Ix>ui«  Star  find.),  in  the  city  where  the  speech  was  delivered, 
contrast*  the  President's  method*  with  those  of  Roosevelt 
*nd  Wilson.  It  sees  him  strengthening  the  hands  of  his 
opponents  and  weakening  the  morale  of  his  supporter*.  That 
the  President  ha*  simply  surrendered  to  the  enemies  of  the 
World  Court,  is  the  assertion  made  in  one  form  or  another  by 
meh  representative  journals  as  the  Providence  .Yei r*  (Ind.), 
Xew  York  World  (Dem.i.  Brooklyn  Eagle  iDem.).  Jersey  City 
Journal  'Rep.).  Philadelphia  North- A mencan  (Rep.),  Norfolk 
L*dgtr-D\>  patch  (Dem.),  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.), 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  (Dem.).  Columbia  Stale  (Dem.).  Knox¬ 
ville  .Sentinel  (Dem.),  Dayton  .Yrirs  (Dem.).  Milwaukee 
Journal  ilnd.).  and  Dallas  .Vctr*  (Dem.). 

In  tbs-  first  place,  the  Philadelphia  PuUie  Ledger  (Ind.)  does 
not  believe  that  the  I ’resident  has  really  "lessena-d  the  ‘Bitter 
Coders'  bitterness.  They  are  bound  to  bail  this  as  a  sign  of 


w'-aknc**  and  wavering,  as  evidence  that  internal  wur  and 
threat*  in  his  own  party  art*  whittling  away  the  President's 
determination."  And  then.  President  Harding's  plan  for  com¬ 
pletely  separating  the  Court  from  the  League  will,  according  to 
the  Loui'villc  Pott  (Ind.),  "alienate  all  those  who  believe  in  the 
gnat  value  of  the  League  of  Nations."  Tho  Asheville  Timm 
(Dem.)  point*  out  that  "Mr.  Harding  will  be  hard  pn-st  to 
obtain  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate  for  his  new  plan,"  for 
"he  has  |Mtrtcd  company  with  the  Democrats  by  making  n  party 
issue  out  of  the  World  Court  question.  He  hits  said  to  them, 
in  effect,  that  he  doe*  not  care  for  their  support."  Ami  then  - 

" Even  if  the  President  i*  able  to  jam  hi*  new  plan  through  the 
Senate -and  such  a  mieeceaful  issue  for  his  project  is  hardly 
probable— there  is  no  assurance  that  the  nations  which  ore  now 
members  of  the  International  Court  will  accept  the  amendments 
which  he  makes  conditions  precedent  to  American  adhesion. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  there  is  strong  reason  for  assuming  that  tho 
foreign  power*  will  resent  the  suggestion  that  they  should  i-hange 
the  method  of  electing  judges  just  to  suit  the  wishes  of  somo 
finicky  Irreconcilable*." 

The  New  York  Evening  Port  asks  us  to  "imagine  the  Senate 
discussing  the  project  of  a  self-perpetuating  court,  a  court  elect¬ 
ing  its  own  judges,  a  super-sovereignty  court  in  a  sense  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Dogue  of  Nations  never  have  called  the  Loaguo 
super-sovereignty.”  The  idea  of  a  self-perpetuating  court  is 
attacked  a*  un-American,  unworkable,  and  unseemly  by  news¬ 
papers  of  such  varying  antecedents  a*  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.).  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.), 
Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Ind.),  and 
Milwaukee  leader  (Socialist). 

Finally,  there  i*  not  a  little  proof  that  some  irreconcilable 
opposition  survives  in  spite  of  the  President's  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude.  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  simply  does  not  believe 
the  Republican  party  "will  follow  Mr.  Harding  into  the  World 
Court.”  Mr.  Munsey's  New  York  Herald  (Rep.),  quite  un¬ 
convinced  by  the  Harding  arguments,  declares  it  to  la*  obvious 
"that  in  the  American  ruind  the  present  court,  no  matter  what 
tinkering  might  be  done  with  the  League  constitution,  would 
still  be  the  La-ague  Court:  still  be  inevitably  associated  with  a 
League  which  the  Unita-d  States,  by  a  majority  of  seven  million 
votes,  refused  to  enter." 
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THE  NEW  HARD-COAL  WAGE  DEMANDS 

EVENTEEN  DOLLARS  A  TON  for  anthracite  next 
winter!  This,  in  the  belief  of  the  Philadelphia  Exiting 
Public  Ledger,  in  the  hard-coal  State,  is  what  the  public 
will  bo  culled  upon  to  pay  “if.  in  a  moment  of  tmennity,  the 
operators  were  to  grant  without  argument  all  the  formal  d«- 
tnands  which  wen*  adopted  by  the  anthracite  miners'  convention 
at  Scranton  on  June  29,"  and  which  have  been  under  considera¬ 
tion  between  the  operators  and  miners  at  Atlantic  City  during 
the  past  few  days.  The  chief  demands  were  for  a  20  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  contract  wage  scale;  an  increase  of  $2  a  day  for 
all  men  paid  by  the  day.  with  time  ami  a  half  for  overtime  and 
double  time  for  Sunday  work;  ami  a  two-year  contract  on  this 
basis.  "Which  puts  the  an¬ 
thracite  miners  in  the  same 
Hass  with  the  bricklayer  bor¬ 
ons."  notes  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  More¬ 
over.  doelori*  this  business 
daily,  "both  are  equally  am- 
gant  because  they  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  public 
is  helpless."  But  "no  one 
»u p|»osea  for  a  moment  that 
the  o|M>rators  will,  or  can  af¬ 
ford  to  grant  such  demands  ofT- 
huud."  asserts  the  Con I  Age, 
a  New  York  trade  organ. 

The  contract  year  in  the 
anthracite  industry  formerly 
began  April  1.  but  as  a  result 
of  the  settlement  of  last  sum¬ 
mer  the  year  now  begin* 

September  1— or,  a*  the  Wadi- 
ington  Star  observes,  "when 
the  public  need  for  anthracite 
i»  greatest."  For  this  reason, 
thinks  the  Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer,  "it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  President's  Coal  Com¬ 
mission  did  not  make  its  report  on  the  industry  before  the  miner* 
made  their  demands.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  rveom- 
uiciidiitions  now  made  by  the  Commission  will  afT.-et  the  miners' 
demands.  Tlmt  i*  the  position  into  which  the  public  ha-  been 
jockeyed."  True,  the  Commission  virtually  served  notice  on 
the  miners  liefore  the  convention  that  the  (internment  expected 
the  miners  to  take  “no  action  that  would  precipitate  a 
strike."  but,  as  one  editor  reminds  us,  “the  Commission  has 
no  authority." 

In  his  Cheyenne  speech.  President  Harding  ndti*cd  everylwdy 
who  could  buy  coal  now  to  do  so.  l!nt:l  la-t  year,  writes 
George  Nox  McCain  in  the  Philadelphia  PuMc  ledger,  “it  had 
U*en  an  annual  custom  of  the  anthracite  trade  t<»  make  a  re¬ 
duction  of  fifty  cent'  a  ton  on  all  coal  purchased  in  April,  with  an 
increase  in  price  of  ten  cents  |a*r  ton  each  month  until  the  first 
of  September.  That  practise  wu*  abandoned  la*t  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  strike,  and  it  wu*  not  put  info  efTect  la*t  *pring." 
In  this  wav.  maintains  John  L.  I^wis.  I*reddcnt  at  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  coal-consuming  public  ha*  km  gougid  to 
the  extent  of  from  $8,000,000  to  $  10,000,000 — "enough  to  rom- 
IKMisate  the  operators  for  nil  losses  incurred  during  the  *triko." 
Moreover,  notes  the  Wn*hington  Poet,  "Attorney-General 
Daugherty,  who  is  in  a  position  to  know  what  he  i*  talking  alwiut. 
declares  that  many  of  the  apparent  controversies  between  coal¬ 
miners  und  operators  were  actually  conc«>cted  to  frighten  the 
public  into  pureho--ing  fuel  at  high  price*."  And  while  the 
Daugherty  .statement  concerned  the  bitumiuou?  industry. 


The  Poet  presumes  that  "tho  anthracite  fields  are  as  fertile  in 
such  chicanery  as  the  soft -coal  districts." 

What  the  Government  will  do  "to  stop  tho  coal  operators 
and  their  allied  agencies  from  boosting  the  prieo  of  the  five- 
months'  supply  of  anthracite  now  on  hand,  which  has  l*c**n 
mined  under  normal  conditions."  is  the  question  that  interests 
the  Providence  .Yews.  “What  the  eoal-consuming  public  would 
like  to  know  is  whether  they  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
coal  if  wage*  an-  advanced."  remark*  tho  New  York  Times. 
As  we  read  in  the  Brooklyn  Citizen: 

"The  American  people  believe  the  coal-miners  are  entitled 
to  a  little  more  than  a  living  wage  in  view  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  their  occupation.  The  ojierators  contend  that  they 
are  unable  to  comply  with  this  demand  without  increasing  the 

cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer. 
The  answer  to  this  i*  that  the 
lnlior  cost  is  not  tlie  only  rea¬ 
son  for  the  present  high  price 
of  coal.  Tlltf  freight  charge 
by  the  railroads  of  n  ton  of 
coal  from  the  mines  to  New 
York  or  Buffalo,  as  was  re¬ 
cently  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Arthur  IJewelyn,  is  W  j*cr 

ton,  while  Welsh  anthracite  is 
ship)**!  to  this  country  from 
Cardiff,  Wales,  to  New  York, 
for  seven  shillings  sixpence 
a  ton  ($1.70).  Because  of  the 
lower  freight  eharges  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  was  aide  to  obtain  con¬ 
tracts  for  5,000,000  tons  of 
Welsh  antliracite." 

The  Richmond  Timrs-Di *- 
patch  recalls  that  in  1020  tho 
miners  received  n  17  per  cent, 
wage  increase  when  they  oskid 
for  05  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
same  year,  after  striking  for 
20  |*er  cent.,  they  got  nothing, 
but  resumed  work  under  the 
old  increa«e.  Their  recent  di- 
mands,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Keening  Public 
ledger,  arc  merely  counter-propaganda  against  threats  of  tho 
mine-owner*  or  a  general  wage  reduction  at  the  end  of  the 
prv*ent  agreement.  But,  according  to  the  Newark  A >tr*: 

"This  year's  demand*  an-  more  moderate  in  relation  to 
conditions  otli.r  than  wage*,  particularly  in  ignoring  the  six-hotir- 
day  provision  id  previous  years'  attempted  exactions,  and  liki- 
wise  the  demand  for  the  clu-ck-olT  provision,  which  is  a  feature 
of  soft-coal  working  contracts,  whereby  the  employer  deducts 
•  he  worker’s  union  dues  and  assessment*  from  the  pay-checks 
and  turns  the  <b*luction.*  over  to  the  union.  .  .  . 

"What  will  he  the  outcome  can  not  lie  foretold.  The  Coal 
Commission  has  warned  the  Mine  Workers  that  no  strike  can 
In-  toleratid.  but  it  has  uo  power  to  prevent  one.  The  <>]>orn- 
lors  know  that  the  public  will  revolt  ngainst  costlier  coal." 

With  this  statement  the  Philadelphia  Public  ledger  heartily 
agree*.  As  this  paper  declares: 

"The  public  wants  cheaper  coal,  and  pnrtirulnrly  an  un¬ 
interrupted  supply  of  coal.  It  is  tin*l  of  riots,  striki-s,  suspen¬ 
sion',  dirty  coal  and  pyramiding  price*.  It  is  weary  of  shortage*, 
investigations  and  conf«-vnco*.  It  is  worn  out  by  uncertain 
delivem**, and  cxnsponiNd  by  annual  and  |>erennial  thrents  that 
it  is  to  Iw  fro  sen  into  it*  grave  by  the  stubbornness  of  one  side 
or  lioth  sides  in  an  unending  quarrel. 

"In  pa>t  mine  conflicts  public  sentiment  has  luckid  the  foots 
upon  which  to  form  itself.  In  the  tidi*s  of  propaganda  from 
miner  and  operator  it  has  l*een  uncertain  and  confused.  This 
year  the  facts  gather'd  by  the  Coal  Commission,  a  uon- 
partizan  body,  will  1m-  available.  Given  the  facts,  public 
opinion  will  have  more  driving  punch  and  hitting  power.  It  can 
shajw  quicker,  move  faster,  and  hit  harder." 


* 


. 
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THE  RAILROAD  URGE  TO  MERGE 

“AND  IF  YOU  WON’T  GET  MARRIED.  I'll  make 
you.”  is  not  what  the  President  said  at  Kansas  City, 
but  that  is  very  much  what  it  sounded  like  to  some  of 
our  editors.  "  Railroads  that  can  merge,  hut  won’t  merge,  should 
be  made  to  merge.”  is  the  way  the  Newark  A’ei es  puts  it.  The 
strong  self-supporting  railroads  have  been  invited  and  urged 
and  encouraged  to  consolidate  with  the  weaker  roads  that  can’t 
support  themselves,  in 
order  to  set  up  a  group 
of  railroad  families  all 
•bout  equally  prosper¬ 
ous  and  self-supporting. 

But  the  law  permitting 
these  mergers  has  been 
in  force  two  years  and 
the  adoption  of  any 
comprehensive  consoli¬ 
dation  scheme  is  still  far 
off.  In  the  meantime  we 

find  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  raising  its  dividend 
rate  to  7  per  cent.,  while 
the  Chicago,  Peoria  and 
8t.  Louis,  bankrupt  for 
nearly  a  decade,  secures 
permission  to  f«*r  up  its 
rails  and  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  To  use  the  matri¬ 
monial  figure  nguin.  it  is 
very  much  as  if  all  the 
prosperous  young  bach¬ 
elors  of  a  community 
refused  to  wed  and  the 
girls  oil  died  of  starva¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  editor* 
suggest  .compulsory  wed¬ 
lock  may  not  be  the 
only  way  out.  A  pa¬ 
ternal  government  may 
derido  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  or  the  girls  may 
learn  to  earn  their  own 
living.  There  are  farm¬ 
er*  who  object  to  railroad  consolidation  because  it  suggests  to 
them,  in  the  words  of  one  newspaper  correspondent,  “the  forma¬ 
tion  of  grunt  trusts,  and  they  nre  everlastingly  down  on  trusts." 
What  they  want  is  lower  freight  rates,  and  they  believe  the  reads 
can  make  a  good  living  even  with  lower  rates.  And  important 
railroad  terminals  like  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  strenuously 
object  to  becoming  "whistling  stations"  on  new  through  routes. 
Others  argue  that  the  practiral  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  whole¬ 
sale  consolidation  are  insuperable. 

But  widely  as  opinions  differ  over  tho  necessity  and  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  compulsory  consolidation,  tho  I’resident’s  address  is 
generally  welcomed  by  tho  press  as  a  sensible,  conciliatory  effort 
toward  the  solution  of  a  most  difficult  problem.  Mr.  Harding’s 
championship  of  consolidation  "removed  it  over  night."  in  the 
Syracuse  HeraWt  phrase,  "from  the  domain  of  purely  academic 
discussion.”  On  tho  financial  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
wo  read  that  nothing  has  developed  in  the  railroad  world  in  the 
past  year,  which  put  so  much  heart  into  the  industry  as  a  whole 
a;  .lid  President  Harding’s  Kansas  City  speech.  Some  loaders 
in  the  transportation  field  were  actually  hoard  to  speak  of  it 
*’as  if  it  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  the  roads,  one  in  which 


they  have  on  their  side  as  opponents  of  radical  legislation  not 
only  the  influence  of  the  President  but  of  his  entire  Administra¬ 
tion." 

The  head  of  our  political  system  does  not  believe  in  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  railroads  l»erause  he  does  not  believe  that  his 
political  system  ha*  "reached  the  state  of  development  when  wo 
could  insure  proper  administration."  He  can  not  agree  with 
those  who  would  lower  rates  "without  regard  to  railroad  good 
fortune."  But  he  docs  «ee  reason,  justice  and  promise  in  tho 

program  of  "consolidat¬ 
ing  “II  tho  railroads  into 
a  small  number  of  sys¬ 
tems.  tho  whole  to  be 
under  rigorous  govern¬ 
ment  supervision,  and 
tho  larger  systems  to  lx) 
so  constituted  that  tho 
weaker  ami  unprofitable 
linos  would  bo  able  to 
lean  upon  the  financing 
strength  of  the  stronger 
and  profitable  ones  until 
the  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  makes  them  all  earn 
a  just  return  ti|K»n  cap¬ 
ital  invested.”  The  Rail¬ 
road  Act  of  1020  made 
consolidation  "permis¬ 
sive  rather  than  man¬ 
datory,"  but  the  doubt 
arises,  as  President 
Harding  notes,  whether 
tho  road*  can  of  their 
own  volition  "reconcile 
all  the  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests  involved."  "It  is 
therefore  being  seriously 
proposed  that  tho  next 
step  be  to  further  am¬ 
plify  the  provisions  for 
consolidation  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  consum¬ 
mation.  It  is  my  expec¬ 
tation  that  legislation  to 
this  end  will  bo  brought 
before  Congress  at  tho 
meet  session."  Wo  can 
not  simply  abandon  railroads  that  do  not  pay.  continued  the 
President,  "because  people  already  dependent  on  tho  railroads 
would  be  ruined  and  because,  further,  in  the  not  very  distant 
future  wo  should  be  compelled  by  the  country’s  development 
to  put  them  back,  or  their  equivalent  in  capacity  for  service." 
The-  roads  must  Ik-  saved,  and  Mr.  Harding  sees  "just  three  pos¬ 
sible  ways  to  do  it":  government  operation  of  the  weak 
roads,  government  operation  of  all  the  roads,  or  consolidation. 
Tho  third  program  is  preferred,  becauae — 

"It  is  not  unjust  to  the  strong  roads,  for  the  prosperity  of 
these,  like  the  prosperity  of  all  industry,  depends  on  keeping  tho 
country  as  a  whole  prosperous.  In  this  manner  we  will  l>est  help 
to  insure  the  credit  of  the  railroads,  assist  them  to  new  capital 
for  future-  expansion,  and  insure,  for  the  future,  against  wildcat 
and  competitive  railroad  construction.  There  is  another  par¬ 
ticular  reason  which  urges  the  early  adoption  of  the  larger- 
systcra  plan.  It  would  bo  a  long  step  toward  solving  tbo 
problem  of  keeping  the  railroad  equipment  adequate.” 

Among  railroad  executives  commenting  on  the  President’s 
speech.  President  Rea.  of  the  Pennsylvania,  thinks  that  railroad 
consolidations  will  go  forward  quickly  enough  when  the  lines  are 
permitted  to  make  fair  profits.  President  Willard,  of  the 


IS  THIS  WHAT  MK.  I1AKDINO  MEANS  BY  "NEXT  STEP"! 

— IVum1  In  l  he  Newark  News. 
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Baltimore  ami  Ohio,  favors  consolidation  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  25  or  30  large  railroad  systems.  Mr.  Willard 
does  not  believe  the  President  meant  compulsory  merging  when 
he  spoke  ahout  "stimulating"  consolidations;  "there  are  several 
ways  of  stimulating  consolidation  and  none  means  coercion." 

Iu  the  opinion  of  The  Ha>l way  Age,  a  reasonable  policy  of 
consolidation  "seems  to  l>e  the  only  feasible  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  •lame  ducks’  and  render  it  practicable  to  secure  a  system 
of  rate  regulation  that  will  enable  most  or  all  of  the  railways 
to  earn  reasonable  net  returns."  Walker  D.  Hines,  former 
Director-General  of  Railways,  in  an  article  in  The  Harvard 
Buninee*  Review  (July),  argues  for  consolidation  on  the  score  of 
economy  of  operation,  of  ease  in  adopting  uniform  policies,  of 
simplification  of  regulation. 

Mr.  Hines  lielievcs  that  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Hill  li mo¬ 
tile  Burlington.  Great  North¬ 
ern.  and  Northern  Pacific — 

which  is  desired  by  t  hose  roads, 
would  make  an  admirable  first 
step  in  consolidation. 

President  Harding's  hint 
that  an  effort  might  bo  made 
to  force  consolidations  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  "de¬ 
cidedly  unpopular  with  rail¬ 
road  executives."  President 
Byram.  if  the  St.  Paul,  and 
Vice-President  Howell,  of  the 
Eric,  are  quoted  in  the  papers 
as  agreeing  that  enforced  con¬ 
solidation  would  meet  almost 
insuperable  legal  difficulties. 

President  Alfred  of  the  Pen- 
Marquette  insists  that  man¬ 
datory  consolidation  would  Ihi 
an  infringement  on  civil  rights, 
ami  lie  fears  that  even  volun¬ 
tary  consolidation  will  lead  to  government  ownership:  "bnving 
only  fifteen  to  twenty  large  systems  with  which  to  deal, 
instead  of  several  hundred  smaller  ones,  and  with  the  simplified 
financial  structure  resulting  from  the  merger,  many  obstacle- 
would  be  removed  that  now  stand  in  the  way,  and  the  trnn— 
portation  system  of  the  company  would  liecomc  an  easy  prey  to 
advocates  of  government  ownership." 

As  a  representivo  of  rural  dissent  from  the  President’s  railroad 
doctrine,  we  quote  The  Herald  of  Washington  Court  House. 
Ohio,  which  says  "the  excessive  rates  being  charged  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  at  this  time"  are  an  indication  of  what  would  happen 
if  they  were  allowed  to  unite  into  giant  monopolistic  systems. 

Even  editors  admitting  the  wisdom  of  consolidation  are  quite 
aware  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  cit*  «  an 
expert  transportation  authority  as  estimating  that  a  consolida¬ 
tion  would  take  at  least  seven  years,  even  if  Congress  were  willing 
to  expedite  the  mergers  by  the  grant  of  the  most  drastic  powers. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  make  a  study  of  possible  groupings, 
says  The  Journal  of  Commerce  editorially,  and  "there  are  no 
indications  whatever  that  it  will  be  possible  at  host  to  settle 
upon  groupings  of  existing  companies  that  will  give  even  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  successful  operation  for  a  good  many  months 
lo  come."  And  "when  such  groupings  have  once  been  decidisl 
upon,  the  task  of  consolidating  the  railroads  is  only  half  done”: 

"Without  doubt  the  practical  welding  of  the  two  or  three 
hundred  existing  lines  into  a  small  group  of  compact  systems  will 
offer  as  many  and  as  troublesome  difficulties  as  the  matter  of 
dividing  what  the  systems  ought  to  be  is  already  doing." 


FRENCH  SKY  HORNETS  WORRY  BRITAIN 

FU  R  YEARS,  SEVEN  MONTHS,  and  sixteen  days 
after  the  greatest  and  most  disastrous  war  in  history, 
according  to  the  precise  calculation  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
"England  and  France,  two  nations  w’ho  were  sworn  to  brother¬ 
hood  by  mutual  baptism  of  blood  and  suffering,  are  arming, 
one  against  the  other."  France  has  built  up  the  most  formidable 
air  force  in  the  world,  and  Great  Britain  now  announces  that  she 
is  to  build  a  large  defensive  air  fleet.  "Russia  is  not  far  bt- 
hind."  declares  the  Providence  Bulletin.  So  the  "vicious 
circle"  of  armament  and  counter-armament — in  the  air — 
continues.  In  fact,  observes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  “Europe, 

with  half  a  million  more  men 
under  arms  than  there  were  in 
1913.  despite  the  compulsory 
reduction  of  09fl,13.»  in  the 
standing  armies  of  Germany. 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  jus-in* 
to  1m«  back  where  it  started  in 
"  This,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Providence  Sewn,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  reflection 
on  the  league  of  Nations. 
"England,  with  due  reverence 
for  the  league  as  a  force  for 
world  peace,  places  her  first 
trust  in  a  fighting  air  force 
equal  to  that  of  France." 
pointedly  observes  this  pnjMT. 

The  Washington  Conference 
of  1921,  we  are  reminded  by 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
"did  nothing  regarding  the 
limitation  el  air  forces,  even 
tho  tin-  world  was  convinced 
that  the  next  war  would  In* 
fought  in  the  air.  And  what 
avails  reduction  jn  battle-ship 
construction  program*  if  such  reduction  be  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  aircraft  construction  program?”  Continues 
this  paper: 

"France’s  militaristic  policy  provokes  Britain's  program. 
It  is  not  forgotten  that  France  has  not  yet  even  ratified  the 
Washington  Treaty.  Time  that  might  have  been  pass.-d  in 
ratifying  the  phsige  given  by  France’s  commissioners  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  pa-«.>d  in  strengthening  France’s  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  in  projecting  military  ex  pi  si  it  ions  into  Germany  and 
the  Near  East. 

"For  months  France  has  Isvn  working  feverishly  to  outbuild 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  aerial  war  craft.  Of  late  it*  plans  have 
looked  to  the  control  of  the  English  Channel  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  the  machine*  to  have  a  flying  radius  of  1.000  miles. 
That  England  has  Isvn  watching  its  next  door  neighbor  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  statement  of  iTimc  Minister  Baldwin  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  that  there  would  l*e  an  increase  of  thirty- 
four  air  squadrons,  giving  England  a  total  force  of  fifty-two 
squadrons  for  home  defense." 

In  his  statement  on  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  British 
Air  Force.  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  said: 

"In  addition  to  meeting  the  essential  nir-power  requirement* 
of  the  Navy.  Army.  Indian  and  overseas  commitments.  British 
air  power  must  include  a  home-defense  air  force  of  sufficient 
strength  adequately  to  prepare  us  against  attack  by  the  strongest 
air  force  within  striking  distance  or  this  country." 

However,  he  added: 

"In  conformity  with  our  obligation  under  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  British  Government  would  gladly 
coopi-ratc  with  other  Government*  iu  limiting  the  strength  of  air 
armaments  on  line*  Mtiiilar  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  tho 
case  of  the  Navy,  and  any  such  arrangement,  it  is  needless  to 


PRESENT  AIR  STRENGTH  OF  GREAT  POWERS 
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Marine Corps.  I2‘  Italy.  10:  Itrltiah  H«»>al  Air  Force.  IX:  Japan.  10. 
anil  France,  ti. 
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say.  will  govern  the  policy  of  air  extension  set  out  in  this 
statement." 

"This  announcement  marks  the  conclusion  of  the  movement 
In-gun  some  months  ago  to  have  the  British  air  force  equal 
that  of  the  French."  says  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  According  to  figures  obtained  from  reliable 
sources  by  Ladislas  d’Orcv,  editor  of  Aviation  (New  Y'ork). 
France  lias  1,562  first-line  airplanes,  against  Great  Britain’s 
408.  The  present  British  air  personnel  is  said  to  be  29.306. 
and  the  French  personnel  37,730.  France  denies  that  behind 
its  huge  air  force  there  has  ever  been  an  offensive  design 
against  Great  Britain.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  great  size* 
of  France's  aerial  armada  is  said  to  be  defense  again*! 
Germany,  or  a  combination  of 
Germany  and  Hussia.  And 
this,  according  t«>  Mr.  d’Orcy. 
is  no  idle  dream.  In  reply 
to  those  who  aver  that  "Ger¬ 
many  has  lu-en  disarmed."  he 
maintains  that  Germany  is 
manufacturing  "commercial " 
airplanes  at  the  rate  of  100  a 
month,  with  the  ultimate  view 
of  putting  them  to  military  use. 

France’s  | we. it  ion,  briefly,  is 
that  in  view  of  the  failure  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  I'nited 
States  to  guarantee  her  against 
aggression,  she  is  justified  in 
maintaining  the  greatest  air 
forre  in  the  world.  Francs*  doe* 
not  want  to  engage  in  a  compe¬ 
tition  in  airplane  building  with 
England,  say  I’aris  correspon¬ 
dent*  of  New  York  pa|N>rs,  and  would  like  to  come  loan  agreement 
•  hereby  the  air  forces  of  both  Powers  would  lie  reduced.  But 
France,  we  art*  told,  will  not  agree  to  aerial  limitation  giving 
her  the  ratio  which  she  received  navaliy  at  the  Washington 
Conference.  At  present  she  is  supreme  in  the  air.  and  the 
French  argue  that  if  air  armaments  are  limited  as  naval  arma¬ 
ments  were,  the  race  will  halt  right  when*  it  is.  and  reduction 
will  lie  effected  in  proportion  to  existing  strength.  "If  the 
Waihington  rule  was  good  for  battle-ships,  let  it  apply  now  for 
airplane-.."  is  the  way  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  states  the  argument  for  France. 

England’*  attitude,  briefly,  is  that  her  island  position,  in¬ 
vulnerable  while  the  British  Navy  dominated  the  seas,  is  now 
open  to  air  at  tack.  British  naval  experts  condemn  the  bat  tie-ship 
a«  useless  against  aircraft,  and  declare  that  the  vital  factor  in 
the  next  war  will  Im>  the  airplane.  "The  next  war,"  says  one  of 
England's  spokesmen,  "could  lie  In-gun  and  quickly  ended  by 
xir  force  alone.”  Bombed  night  after  night  by  Zeppelins 
•luring  the  war.  Kngli-dimcn  are  now  said  to  ‘eel  that  the  security 
*>f  the  country  from  air  attacks  is  paramount  to  all  other  military 
condderatiom. 

but  American  editors  have  not  taken  cither  French  or  British 
\ uw.  at  their  face  value;  they  have  not.  as  it  were,  "swallowed 
t's-m  whole.”  "Possibly  Prime  Minister  Baldwin’s  move  is 
wily  a  preliminary  to  negotiation  with  France  and  other  Powers 
fur  a  limitation  of  air  armament."  suggests  the  New  York 
Tribune,  while  The  World  hints  that  France  intends  to  use  her 
aerial  forces  to  obtain  diplomatic  prestige.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Newark  .Vetra; — 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Baldwin’s  shot  out  of  the 
Muc  came  in  the  midst  of  the  present  deadlock  over  the  Kuhr 
and  reparations  question.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  it  is 
nM^dy  a  jolt  intended  to  counteract  French  extremists.  The 
ffcajor  question  at  issue  still  remains  that  of  the  Kuhr  and  repara- 
The  injection  of  the  air  program  issue  into  the  debate. 


for  the  time  being,  at  least,  is  probably  intended  to  react  on  the 
major  issue  rather  than  on  actual  air  armaments." 

As  the  Charleston  Seiri  and  Courier  observes: 

"It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  French  policy  in  the 
Kuhr  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  British  Government’s 
decision  as  is  the  great  fleet  of  French  airplanes  itself.  Brit¬ 
ish  suspicion  that  the  French  really  intend  to  stay  in  the 
Kuhr  seems  to  be  ripening  into  conviction,  and  with  France 
permanently  controlling  that  great  iron-producing  district,  the 
richest  in  Europe,  she  liecomes  a  mighty  military  nation  indeed. 
In  the  circumstances  there  is  nothing  for  Britain  to  do  except 
make  henelf  strong  enough  to  deal  with  any  danger  that  may 
come  from  across  the  Channel.  Her  old  isolation  is  gone." 

"This  is  the  kind  of  preparedness  that  has  teeth  in  it," 

admits  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
And  it  goes  on  to  ask: 

"Will  the  course  of  events 
between  England  and  Franco 
parallel  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  England  ami 
Germany?  The  war  between 
England  and  Germany  lngan 
long  before  1914.  It  practi¬ 
cally  began  in  1895,  when  the 
German  Emperor  hurled  his 
big  Navy  challenge  across  the 
North  Sea.  After  that,  there 
was  no  peace,  no  matter  how 
much  the  diplomats  and  the 
Hague  conferences  might  talk 
about  peace." 

The  Philadelphia  Record, 
however,  docs  not  expeet  hos¬ 
tilities  lietwi-en  France  and  En¬ 
gland  in  the  near  or  the  remote 
future.  But.  it  reminds  u»  — 

"There  is  no  question  al*»ut  the  bitter  feeling  in  France  In- 
cause  England  objects  to  the  Kuhr  adventure.  And  France  has 
objected  to  the  British  opposition  to  Franco-Turkish  policies, 
but  in  this  matter  England  has  yielded  a  great  deal,  and  France 
has  resisted  Turkish  demands. 

"France  is  indignant  that  England  would  not  join  in  the 
invasion  of  Germany.  In  spite  of  repeated  statements  that 
passive  resistance  in  the  Kuhr  is  weakening,  it  is  maintained 
sufficiently  to  drive  France  to  more  aggressive  actions,  and  these 
increase  the  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

"France  protests  that  it  is  not  belligerent,  and  that,  it  wants 
nothing  from  Germany  except  its  share  of  132  billion  gold 
marks.  But  Germany  is  disarm'd.  Is  it  necessary  for  Franco 
to  maintain  the  largest  army  outside  of  Kussia  and  an  incredible 
number  of  military  airplanes  in  order  to  protect  itself  against 
Germany?" 

It  is  estimated  that  a  thousand  warplanes  can  Ik*  built  for  the 
price  of  a  single  post-Jutland  battle-ship,  and  this  fact  in  itself 
indicates  to  the  New  Y'ork  Herald  a  new  danger.  Say*  this  paper: 

"In  one  respect  the  present  contest  for  air  supremacy  is  more 
serious  than  the  former  contest  for  naval  supremacy.  The  high 
cost  of  battle-ships  reduced  the  number  of  naval  contestants; 
none  but  great  Powers  could  afford  powerful  fleets.  But  air¬ 
planes  are  cheap  and  the  small  industrial  Powers  of  Europe  are 
quite  equal  to  building  and  maintaining  large  numbers  of  them. 
Indeed,  even  a  limit'd  number  of  airplanes  of  advanc'd  design 
would  give  a  small  State  enormously  more  military  power  than 
it  formerly  possest,  at  less  cost,  and  might  well  make  it  n  trouble¬ 
some  and  dangerous  neighbor." 

The  only  way  out  of  the  present  hate-breeding  armament 
race,  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  sees  it.  is  another  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference,  "to  deal  with  the  snakes  of  the  sea  and  the 
hornets  of  the  sky.”  Surely,  thinks  The  Ledger — 

"There  ought  to  be  wisdom  enough  in  the  world  to  bring 
about  an  aerial  holiday.  If  not,  then  the  half,  or  wholly,  bank¬ 
rupt  Old  World  Pow-ers  are  off  in  another  and  new  armament 
race,  and  no  man  living  may  say  what  the  ending  of  that  race 
will  be." 


LOCATION  OF  AIR  SQUADRONS  OF  GREAT  POWERS 

From  an  artiele  »y  LadUUu  d  Or<y  In  Aviation  (.Wtr  York,  July  IS: 


Country 

Home 

Orrrsras 

M'Uh  Fleet! 

Tidal 

France . 

131 

39 

4 

174 

United  Stat'-s . . . 

25 

14 

9 

4* 

Great  Britain . 

7 

23 

4 

34 

Italy . 

34 

3 

0 

37 

Japan  . 

27 

3 

3 

33 

.Yofr— "  Iloin-  for  France  Includra  continental  France  and  Cur- 
alca.  "Overscan"  Includes  all  other  prasradon* 

"Home"  for  United  Statra  Includes  I  he  Stales  and  Territories 
within  the  continental  Uralu  of  North  America  "Ovcrmaa  ”  In¬ 
clude*  all  other  pom-anlon* 

"Home”  for  Great  Britain  Includes  KncUnd  and  Scotland,  no 
British  air  forcea  brlrut  «t  a  tinned  In  lrciahd.  "Overseas"  Inrludra 
all  other  possessions  exclusive  of  the  srlf-covemtns  Dominions 
••Home"  for  Italy  Inrludra  continental  Italy.  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
with  adjacent  Islands:  ••Overseas”  inrludra  Tripoli.  Oyrenalca. 
Erythrwa  and  Italian  Somaliland 
"Home”  for  Japan  Includes  the  Japanese  I -land'  proper,  with 
adjacent  Island*;  "Overseas"  Inrludra  Pnrnvw*  and  Korea. 
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TO  MEND  WAR,  NOT  END  IT 

N'O  MORE  IMPORTANT  FORWARD  STEP  for  mludnir 
the  barbarities  of  war  has  been  taken,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Buffalo  Express,  than  the  formulation  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  five  great  Powers  of  rules  of  warfare  governing  the 
future  use  of  wireless  and  aircraft.  In  fact.  it  is  the  first  lime 
that  such  a  code  has  l>ecn  drafted.  The  rules  governing  these 
new  and  vital  agencies  of  warfare  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Arms  Conference  of  1921,  and  the  rules  now  agreed  upon 
bv  the  Commission  of  Jurists  sitting  at  The  Hague,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  I'nited  States,  Great  Britain.  Prance,  Italy  and 
Japan,  have  been  framed  in  a  treaty  which  will  l*e  submitted 
next  winter  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  One*  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  new  rules  will  ban  airplane  attacks  "such  as  the 
Germans  made  upon  Pari*  and  Ixmdon  for  the  purpose  of  ter- 


A  IIOOK  OK  KTIQl'KTTK  FOK  HIM 

— Spencer  In  the  Omaha  World- U fold. 


rurizntion,"  ob-«  rve*  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World.  In  fact,  declares  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Tele* 
graph,  "the  new  code  governing  wireless  anti  aircraft  in  war  will 
fittingly  take  its  place  la-side  the  Washington  Conference  agree¬ 
ments  prohibiting  the  use  of  submarines  against  merchant  ships 
ami  the  use  of  poison  gas  in  warfare." 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  minds  of  several  edi¬ 
tors,  as  they  look  I  tack  upon  the  World  War,  is  this:  Would  a 
convention  of  this  sort  be  kept  in  a  future-  war.  or  would  "military 
necessity  "  make  it  a  "scrap  of  paper”?  “It  is  one  thing  to  make 
a  rule,  and  another  to  enforce  it,"  notes  one  editor.  "But," 
replies  the  Pittsburgh  paper,  "something  is  gained  by  thus  put¬ 
ting  the  nations  on  record."  Furthermore,  we  are  told  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "should 
there  la-  any  prospect  of  delay  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  all 
nations  to  the  doctrine*  laid  down,  it  is  probable  that  the  five 
gnat  Powers  will  declare  these  restrictions  to  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  as  among  themselves."  As  the  Buffalo  Express  points  out: 

"It  will  be  objected  that,  when  war  begins,  all  such  rules  will 
1m-  disregarded.  That  depends  on  the  civilization  of  the  l*el- 
ligerenfs.  All  rules  and  considerations  of  humanity  were  not 
abandoned  in  the  late  war  by  the  Germans,  and  rules  were  much 
more  carefully  observed  by  the  Allies.  But  whether  any  nation 


could  be  trusted  to  observe  these  new  laws  or  not,  all  nations 
should  be  committed  to  them.  The  standard  of  correct  conduct 
should  be  established,  whether  there  is  confidence  that  it  will  las 
maintained  or  not.” 

The  proposals  of  tbo  Commission  comprize  twelve  articles 
dealing  with  wireless  and  sixty  rules  governing  aircraft  of  all 
kinds.  No  new  principles  are  declared,  the  object  apparently 
being  to  apply  recognized  principles  of  existing  international 
law  to  these  new  agencies  of  warfare.  An  outstanding  rule  in 
the  new  code  affecting  radio  provides  that  no  shipmaster  can 
disregard  a  call  of  distress  without  being  guilty  of  perfidy  under 
the  law  of  nations,  and  some  of  tho  most  important  rules  of 
aerial  warfare  are  the-  following: 

"In  time  of  war  any  State,  whether  Iw-lligerent  or  neutral, 
may  forbid  or  regulate  the  entrance  or  movement  of  aircraft 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

"No  aircraft  other  than  a  belligerent  military’  aircraft  shall 
engage  in  hostilities  in  any  form.  No  private  aircraft  shall  be 
armed  when  outside  of  its  own  country  in  time  of  war. 

“A  belligerent  non-military  aircraft,  whether  public  or  private, 
may  be  convert  •si  into  a  military-  aircraft  provided  that  the  con¬ 
version  is  effected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  belligerent  Ktato 
to  which  the  aircraft  belongs,  and  not  on  the  high  seas. 

"When  an  aircraft  has  Iteen  disabled  the  occupants  when  en¬ 
deavoring  to  escape*  by  means  of  a  parachute  must  not  bo  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  course  of  their  descent. 

"The  use  of  aircraft  to  disseminate  propaganda  is  not  for¬ 
bidden. 

"Member*  of  the  crow*  of  such  aircraft  must  not  be  deprived 
of  their  rights  as  prisoner*  of  war  on  the  charge  that  they  have 
commit  ted  such  an  act. 

"Aerial  bomltardmrnt  for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing  tho  civilian 
population  or  destroying  or  damaging  private  property  not  of 
n  military  character  or  of  injuring  non-combatants  is  prohibited. 

"Aerial  boml«ardment  is  legitimate  only  when  directed  nt  u 
military  objective,  that  is  to  say.  an  object  of  which  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  injury  would  constitute  a  distinct  military  advantage  to 
the  belligerent." 

"This  code  lays  down  for  aerial  tombardment  much  the  same 
rule*  as  the  Hague-  Convention  of  1907  laid  down  for  military 
and  naval  bombardment*,"  observe*  the  New  York  Tribune. 
"And  if  the  important  provision*  receive  the  sanction  of  tho 
leading  Power*,  there  certainly  will  l*e  no  excuse  for  a  repetition 
of  many  of  the  atrocities  that  ooeurred  during  the  World  War." 
believe*  tin-  Manchester  I'niun,  for,  reason*  the  Buffalo  News. 
"it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  smaller  nation*  to  follow  tho  lend 
of  the  great  Powers."  The  Pittsburgh  tiaxrllr  Times  even  goes 
so  fur  a*  to  hope  that  eventually  the  people  will  be  ready  sin¬ 
cerely  to  approach  the  question  of  abolishing  war  altogether. 
But.  says  the  Milwauk«<c  Journal: 

"The  chief  value  of  the  new  rules  for  the  air  which  nation*  aro 
drawing  up  will  not  bo  in  any  assurance  they  offer  that  defenseless 
cities  will  be  *i>ar<-d.  It  will  bo  in  drawing  the  attention  of  tbo 
people  of  the  world  to  the  honors  of  war." 

The  New  York  Herald .  however,  maintains  that  tho  new  code 
“does  not  go  far  enough  in  its  humane  design."  “It  ought  to 
forbid  all  bombing  from  the  sky,"  thinks  this  paper.  And  the 
New  York  Keening  Mail  lielievea  that — 

"The  only  way  to  deal  with  war  for  the  benefit  of  humanity 
is  to  end  it.  That  could  be  accomplished  by  international  agree¬ 
ment.  but  the  agreement  would  have  to  go  further  than  a  mens 
covenant  by  one  nation  not  to  attack  another  or  other*.  Tho 
whole  record  of  history  shows  that  wars  are  brought  about  by 
a  comparatively  few  people  who  profit  by  them  and  leave  tin* 
actual  fighting  to  others.  The  first  step  then  toward  the  out¬ 
lawing  of  war  is  to  outlaw  all  private  profit  from  war.  to  end,  by 
international  agreement,  all  manufacture  of  military  material 
except  by  governments,  and  to  limit  even  that. 

"When  President  Harding  reiterated  the  other  day  his  dictum 
that  in  another  war  the  nation  must  draft,  not  men  only,  but 
cash,  he  was  on  the  right  tack.  Hundreds  of  millionaires  were 
made  in  this  and  other  countries  by  the  last  war.  If  there  bo 
another,  hundreds  more  will  be  made  while  men  are  dying  on 
the  l»attlffield  and  women  and  children  are  dying  of  starvation, 
unless  war  profiteering  be  ended." 
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WOMEN  TO  HELP  RUN  THE  G.  0.  P. 

HK  HAND  THAT  ROCKS  THE  CRADLE  may 
rock  the  boat  in  next  year's  political  whirlpool  if  not 
ttiven  a  hand -hold  on  the  tiller — at  least,  that  is  why 
Niine  think  that  Chairman  Adams,  of  the  Republican  National 
Commit  tee.  has  told  the  National  Committeemen  to  invite  a 
woman  from  each  State  to  assist  the  Committee  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  The  women  of  this  country.  Republican  leaden  are 
said  to  feel,  will  decide  the  Presidential  election  next  year. 
“Much  has  been  said  about  women  holding  the  balance  of 
power.”  writes  the  Washington  correspondent  of  Ihe  Bouton 
Chnitiar,  Science  Monitor,  “but  this  time  it  is  going  to  In*  mon¬ 
th.™  a  figure  of  speech.  anil  this  will  he  true  primarily  In-cause 
of  the  wet  and  dry  issue."  And  the  Detroit  Free  Frr*».  while 
it  believes  "the  influence  of  women  in  polities  is  still  open  to 
debate,"  feels,  nevertheless,  that  "wo  should  not  neglect  unv 
firm  instance- which  throws  light  on  the  question." 

Women  have  had  representation  on  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  for  several  years.  There  is  one  woman  member  from 
each  State.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Republican  National 
Commit  fee,  but  women  are  represented  on  its  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Says  Adams  of  Eve's  daughters  in  the  0.  O.  P.  Eden: 

"The  next  National  Convention  of  the  Republican  party  will 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  tin-  Republican  women  of  the  country 
wuh  r»-*|H«el  to  what  they  want  in  the  matter  of  representation  on 
tin-  National  Committee.  In  the  meantime,  just  as  soon  as  it  can 
l>c  brought  about,  arrangements  will  1m*  made  to  have  women 
named  as  advisory  members  of  the  Nationul  Committee,  one 
advisory  memln-r  from  each  State.  That  is  as  far  as  we  have  au¬ 
thority  to  go.  |M'iiding  action  by  the  National  Convention." 

The  decision  reached  in  Washington  after  a  conference  with 
President  Harding  marks  the  triumph  of  a  movement  liegun 
three  years  ago.  we  are  told.  According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
'■  IWident  Harding  is  understood  to  feel  strongly  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  giving  Republican  women  full  representation  and 
equality."  In  his  recent  speech  at  Helena,  it  will  be  recalled,  the 
President  declared  that  the  work  which  women  voluntarily  came 
forward  and  jn-rformed  during  the  World  War  "inevitably 
worked  a  profound  cbangi*  in  the  relation  of  woman  to  the  social 
and  political  organisation."  This  recognition  by  Mr.  Harding, 
mid  the  action  of  Chairman  Adams,  believes  Louis SielM>ld,  Wash¬ 
ington  com-spon<lent  of  Mr.  Munscy's  New  York  Herald,  "has 
headed  off  a  row  that  might  have  driven  many  of  tin*  women 
voters  into  the  Democratic  party."  "The  policy  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,"  this  correspondent  goes  on.  "has  been  to  coddle 
I  be  women  voters;  that  of  the  Republican  organisation  to  accord 
tbrm  ju*t  enough  representation  to  keep  peace  in  the  ranks." 

"Thi*  recognition  of  women  is  not  only  au  act  of  justice,  but  is 
K'smI  politics,"  declares  the  Washington  Star.  "There  has  been 
uo more  significant  indication  of  the  place  women  propose  to  take 
m  |iolitiral  affairs."  agrees  the  Louisville  Herald,  and  these  two 
opinion*  an*  slums!  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  Providence  Xeve,  Grand  Rapids  Free*,  and  Rochester 
Poet  Rtprese.  As  the  New  York  Keening  Mail  puts  the  matter: 

"The  decision  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  to  gi\e 
“on  eii  equal  representation  with  men  in  its  meml*er>hip  is  com¬ 
mendable.  It  is  a  reward  and  a  responsibility  to  which  women 
sere  justly  entitled,  and  which  they  inevitably  would  have  won 
fur  themselves  sooner  or  later. 

"  If.  as  has  been  proclaimed  iu  certain  quarters,  it  was  a  move 
intended  merely  to  stop  a  drift  of  women  voters  to  the  opposition, 
it  will  not  ueeoinplish  that  purpose.  Only  a  sincere  and  sympa- 
thetic  study  of  the  things  the  women  of  the  country  really  want, 
xml  an  honest  effort  to  help  them  realize  their  hopes  » il  accom¬ 
plish  it. 

"  If  the  new  aliiiement  means  nothing  more  than  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  professional  |M>litician*  of  one  sex  by  an  equal  uuml>er  of 
professional  jx.Iiti*-ians  of  the  other,  it  is  an  idle  gesture  That 
jam  will  get  the  woman  vote  which  brings  to  her  an  intelligent 
program  of  international  accord,  domestic  security  ami  imlivid- 


nal  opportunity.  All  remaining  discriminations  against  her  ami 
her  sex  must  be  swept  away.  Her  hours  of  work  must  Ik*  safe¬ 
guarded.  her  opportunities  of  political  and  social  advancement 
improved.  Her  children  must  be  rescued  from  industrial  ex¬ 
ploitation  through  reasonable  child  labor  laws,  am!  the  moral 
environments  of  her  home  must  be  made  safe.  Thus,  and  thus 
alone,  will  she  be  won  to  any  political  allegiance." 

These  new  commit tcewomen,  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
"should  provo  a  stimulus  to  the  men  who  now  make  up  the 
National  Committee."  in  the  opinion  of  the  Washington  Star. 
while  the  Philadelphia  Fublic  Udgrr  is  certain  that— 

"Women  will  bring  to  l»ear  upon  national.  State  and  local  |toli- 
tics  a  new  view-point,  an  emancipated  vision  ami  one  uninflu¬ 
enced— or  very  little  influenced— by  precedents  and  traditions. 
Their  admission  to  full  equality  in  the  political  councils  is  certain 


AN  ISTKKKATKD  OI.I>  PARTY 


—  Done  in  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-lUeayunr. 


to  come.  Rut  |M*rluips  it  is  wist*  that  there  should  Ik*  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  of  prv)uiratiuii  such  as  this  cx|N-rimental  associate 
membership." 

A  sardonic  strain  is  noticeable  in  ut  least  two  editorials  regard¬ 
ing  the  Hurding-Adams  decision.  "  It  may  Im<  noted  that  Chair¬ 
man  Adams  yielded  only  under  pressure,"  olnerves  the  Boston 
Foe I;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  lndian»]M>lis  .Yrips,  "the  fact  that 
only  now,  with  a  national  lection  just  around  the  corner,  the 
National  Committee  has  awakened  to  the  place  of  women  in 
practical  American  politics  illuminates  ihe  sluggish  current  of 
Republican  party  affairs."  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  I'pton,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Executive  Committee,  however,  has 
this  to  sav  in  defense  of  the  G.  O.  P.: 

"While  it  is  true  that  there  arc  no  women  on  the  Republican 
National  Committee  at  present,  they  have  as  much  influence  and 
are  as  freely  consulted  as  in  the  Democratic  party. 

"It  was  the  Republican  men  who  gave  us  the  ballot,  which  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  thirty  out  of  thirty-seven  States  which 
voted  for  the  Suffrage  Amendment  were  controlled  by  the  Repulv- 
liean  party.  The  only  reason  that  women  are  on  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  is  tliat  they  met  after  we  did  and  had  a 
chance  to  act.  whereas  the  Republican  National  Committee  de¬ 
cided  on  its  program  before  the  present  situation  existed. 

"Of  course.  the  Republican  women  want  equal  representation 
on  the  National  Committee.  And  they  will  get  it  in  1924." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

( An  extension  of  thi*  department  npjtears  weekly  on  the  screen  at  ~Fun  from  the  Press") 


Germaxt  seems  worried  about  everything  except  what  she 
owe*. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The.  f'owmo/M-r prospered  on  16  to  l.but  suspended  publication 
on  evolution. — Cleveland  Times . 

The  trouble  with  the  Volstead  Law  isn't  defective  teeth  but 
itching  palms. — Austin  American. 

The  man  who  bus  discovered  a  rav  that  will  annihilate  gravity 
must  be  a  comedian. — Sjmkane  Press. 


China  without  a  government  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  de¬ 
teriorated  much. — Denver  Times. 

What  Europe  needs  is  more  hardness  of  sense  and  loss  hard¬ 
ness  of  heart. — Washington  Post. 

It  iii  good  thing  the  hens  do  not  know  how  much  masons  get 
for  laying  bricks. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  German  mark  is  proving  to  the  world  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  absolute  zero. — Asherille  Times. 


A  Ei  Korean  newspaper  correspondent  says  it  is  a  mystery  "We  have  no  protest  against  literature,  provided  we  are  not 
where  France  is  getting  the  money  to  build  her  big  submarine*  asked  to  photograph  it."  says  a  movie  producer.  In  behalf  of 
fleet.  Probably  from  her  sink¬ 
ing  fund. — Nusheille  Southern 


Lumberman. 


literature,  humble  thanks  ure 
herewith  returned.  — Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star. 


“One  million  dope  addicts 
in  t’nited  Staton"— and  more 
if  you  include  baseball.—  Wall 
Strut  Journal.  And  still  more  if 
you  include  capitalist  jwditics. 

—New  York  Call. 

The  Germans  are  accusing 
the  French  of  counterfeiting 
the  mark.  War  and  recon¬ 
struction  have  Tailed  to  dull 
t  heir  sense  of  humor.  Jackson¬ 
ville  Florida  Times- Union. 

The  world  waits  for  bur- 
bank  to  |M*rf eet  u  luwn  grass 
that  will  grow  evenly  and  cheerfully  to  a  certain  length  and 
then  stop. — South  Bend  Tribune. 


The  grave  of  Pocahontas 
has  been  opened  and  found 
ttnoooupiod.  It  seems  to  be 
just  impossible  for  some  women 
to  stay  at  home.  —  Seattle 
Argus. 

Washington  authorities  are 
said  to  be  anxious  to  lower 
the  income-tax  rate.  They 
can  do  this  by  making  the 
l<ootleggers  pay  their  share. 
Washington  Herald. 

And  only  a  short  time  luiek 
some  of  the  scient  ists  solemnly 
assured  the  world  that  the  sun  is  losing  its  heat. — Oshkosh 
Northwestern. 


IN  PLAIN  VIKW.  BIT— 

— J*>ko»  In  Ihr  Philadelphia  Krening  public  ledger. 


Every  now  and  then  some¬ 
body  sees  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era.  but  it  seems  to  cloud 
up  before  noon.  —  Columbia 
Record. 


They  say  a  mosquito  cun 
fly  ten  miles.  Hut  it  isn’t  the 
distance  he  flies  that  bothers 
us.  It’s  what  he  does  when 
he  stops.—  El  Paso  Herald. 


It  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
Republicans  arc  so  enthusiastic 
over  Miring  a  budget  surplus 
for  us  Democrats  to  spend. — 
I  hi  Has  Xetce. 


One  danger  in  throwing 
your  hat  iu to  the  ring  is  that 
it  gives  people  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  you  hod  under  it. 
•^LtlUc  Bock  Arkansas  liner  IU. 


Any  man  with  nn  American 
*_'(>  bill  i>  now  a  millionaire  in 
German  marks.  Give  him 
another  million  and  he  will  Ik* 
a  subject  for  charity. — Boston 
Transcript. 


I)a.  Fobdick  nay*  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  wrong  most  of  the 
time.  That’s  what  the  Demo¬ 
crats  have  boon  contending 
for  years. — Southern  Lumber¬ 
man. 


In  angling  Tor  support.  President  Harding  has  always  favored 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  Bochider  Herald. 


The  steps  which  ibe  Germans  are  taking  toward  reparations 
settlements  an*  all  goose-steps. — Pallas  News. 


And  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  designed  to  take  I’ro- 
hibition  out  of  politics!—  Wall  Slrert  Journal. 


Tiie  favorite  hymn  of  the  good  politician  is  "Watch  Me,  and 
I  Shall  He  Whiter  than  Snow." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


A  tii i HD  party  gets  its  name  from  the  way  it  generally  finishes 
when  an  election  is  held. — Southern  Lumberman. 

A  man  may  live  long  in  Bulgaria  if  he  drinks  buttermilk 
and  stays  oilt  of  politics. — San  Antonio  Express. 


The  prohi  program  seems  to  be — if  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
dry  and  dry  again. — New  Orleans  Times- Picayune. 

Ji'doe  Gaht  might  test  public  sentiment  by  running  for 
President  on  a  twelve-hour  platform.-  Milwaukee  Journal. 


A  TW  F.I.VK-MILE  limit  would  only  give  the  rum  licet  more  sea 
room  to  dodge  the  revenue  ships. — Xeir  York  Tribune. 

Jrocir.  Oaky  hopes  for  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day.  Hut  faith  without  works  is  dead. — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


It  will  be  observed  that  tbe  Treasury  surplus  did  not  api>onr 
until  after  Congress  had  adjourned. — Pittsburgh  Giucttr  Times. 

The  somewhat  widespread  unrest 'over  Prohibition  will,  per¬ 
haps.  make  the  G.  O.  P.  elephant  get  a  hump  on. — Nashville 
Banner. 


Bahbeks  predict  dollar  haircuts,  but  when  they  reach  that 
level  many  of  US  will  refuse  to  Ik*  trimmed. — AW  Orleans  Timts- 
Picayune. 

In  the  big  cities  autoinohilists  an*  nuiking  traffic  conditions 
easier  by  gradually  reducing  the  iiuiiiIht  of  pedestrians. — .\>  c 
York  Tribune. 

That  fellow  who  has  invented  a  collapsible  platform  for  trucks 
is  a  little  late.  Political  parties  have  been  using  something  like 
that. — Bujjalo  News. 


A  TWO-YEAR-OLD  Now  Yorker  fell  five  stories  unhurt,  thereby- 
showing  that  if  you  choose  your  direction  you  can  avoid  tmftic 
safely. — Dallas  News. 

Call  on  IWtor  Before  You  Get  Sick.  Is  Plan —Headline. 
Hut  there’s  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  going  on  now. — Louia- 
rille  Courier-Journal. 

Wr.  do  not  blame  Wilhelm  for  rewriting  the  Bible.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  |«"agvs  that  must  worry  him  considerably. — .Yr  •/* 
Orleans  Times-Picayune. 
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FOREIGN  -  COMMENT 


THE  VATICAN’S  PROPOSAL 

N 'AMINO  NO  NAMES,  hut  mairifcstly  signifying  France. 
Germany  and  the  Ruhr,  an  the  European  correspondent* 
plainly  declare.  Po|**  Piu*  XI  ha*  written  a  letter  to  hi* 
Secretary  of  State.  Cardinal  Oanparri.  entreating  thoae  who  con¬ 
trol  the  destinies  of  nation*  to  deal  with  the  world’*  great  prol>- 
It  m*.  reparation*  included,  in  "a  Christian  spirit. "  The  debtor 
(for  "debtor,"  read  “Germany")  should  display  real  “good¬ 
will"  by  letting  a  disinterested  third  party  look  into  his  affair* 
»ml  decide  how  much  he  can  pay.  The  creditor  (for  "creditor." 
read  '‘France”)  should  observe  the  principle*  of  "justice  and 
»*<rial  charity"  and  not  require  the  debtor  to  pay  more  than  he 
is  able  to  pay  without  exhausting  his  resource*  and  productive 
power.  Meanwhile,  the  creditor  should  consider  if  some  other 
and  less  painful  guaranties  than  territorial  occupation  (for  "terri¬ 
torial  occupation,”  read  "the  Ruhr")  would  not  he  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  present  arrangement — or.  rather,  disarrange¬ 
ment.  In  short,  the  Pope  invite*  Germany  to  welcome  a  fact- 
finding  commission  of  outsider*  whose  investigation*  would 
•how  how  much  Germany  ought  in  reason  to  pay.  He  invite* 
France  to  evacuate  the  Ruhr  and  accept  other  guaranties  in- 
*t*ad — even  "progressive"  guaranties — tho  he  fail*  to  specify 
what  guaranties  thpse  should  he.  However,  the  failure  i*  not 
regretted.  if.  indeed,  it  i*  noticed,  in  Germany;  and  if  it  seems  to 
indicate  pr*»-<  lerman  leaning*  the  Pope  offsets  this  by  hi*  demand, 
in  a  second  message,  for  the  cessation  of  sabotage  in  the  Ruhr. 
As  the  corre*|M>ndcnt*  tell  us.  the  main  |>eace  pro|M>saI  is  favor¬ 
ably  considered  by  Chancellor  Cuno  in  an  address  delivered 
within  reach  of  French  cannon  at  Barmen  in  the  Rhenish  I*rov- 
mce.  Say*  Cuno: 

“We  hope  that  the  Pope's  appeal  to  the  world  will  find  willing 
ears  on  the  other  side.  1  am  convinced  that  they  all.  even  a-  1 
read  this  solemn  appeal,  arc  deeply  moved.  Before  the  eyes  of  the 
Holy  Father,  embracing  time  and  spare  and  recognizing  the 
sufferings  and  tortures  of  the  conditions  burdening  u*  to-day. 
*e  want  openly  to  say  that  speedy  and  final  liberation  from 
foreign  pressure  i*  a  moral  duty.  The  most  important  aims  of 
our  policy  are  directed  to  justice  and  willingness  for  a  final  just 
solution  of  the  reparations  problem. 

“If  in  th  -  fight  against  the  foe  you  must  daily  suffer  harder 
and  harder  thing*,  so  that  it  often  may  seem  unendurable.  I*ear 
in  mind  that  rash  acts  will  not  bring  alioiit  a  solution  of  the  con- 
dirt.  We  must  remain  sensible  within  the  limits  of  passive 
resistance,  and  we  must  employ  the  weapon  of  the  spirit,  the  only 


FOR  PEACE  IN  THE  RUHR 

weapon  we  have  against  the  arms  of  might  and  violence  until  a 
happy  ending  come*. 

"Effort*  are  under  way  to  clarify  the  one  gnat  question 
before  all  the  world — What  doe*  France  want?  Docs  she  want 
economic  negotiations?  Doc*  France  want  reparation*  or  doe* 
France  want  annexation?  To  those  who  gave  their  live*  for 
Germany  in  the  defensive  fight,  to  those  sitting  in  jail,  to  those 
expelled  from  their  homes  without  being  able  to  take  with  them 
a  piece  of  goods  or  chattel*—  to  all  these*  wo  solemnly  pledge  to 
remain  firm  aud  sensible  to  a  good  ending. 

"Should  France  abandon  it*  present  plan*  and  recognize 
Germany's  right  to  live  and  breathe  freely,  and  should  France, 
in  open  accord  with  the*  Allie**.  reach  a  reosemuble  solution  of  the* 
reparation*  proble-m  which  take**  into  consideration  the  rvalitie** 
e»f  the  situation — then  Germany  will  not  stand  in  the*  way  e»f  un 
understanding.  The*  world  needs  |>e*are\  and  every  man  in  Ger¬ 
many  will  therefore  gr***«  with  thankful  acquie*sce*nce  the*  call  to 
peace  and  reconciliation  which  has  gone*  forth  to  the  world  from 
the  Holy  Sec." 

It  is  truo  that  the*  Berlin  Krruz  Zritung,  tho  trusting  that  the* 
Pope's  letter  will  cause  Mr.  Poinear*  "some  embarrassment," 
see*  little  hope*  of  practical  results.  Then,  too,  the*  Berlin 
journal.  Die  7.rit,  re-marks:  "Following  the  experience**  of 
recent  vewne,  we  are  not  quickly  convinced  that  hi*  worels  to  hi* 
one*-time  ‘most  de*vote*d  daughter'  France  will  have  any  notiee- 
able  result  at  all,  or  at  le*ast  within  a  conceivable  period.  Any¬ 
way,  it  is  well  known  that  Germany  demand*  complete*  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruhr  as  the  goal  for  negotiations." 

But  the  Socialist  organ.  V onrarrln,  we**  a  fairly  direct  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  attitude  and  the  "strong 
pressure  of  the  English  governmental  press  for  a  settlement  of  the* 
Ruhr  question,"  and  the  German  pres*  in  general  applaud*  the 
Pope's  letter. 

In  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  is  anything  but  favorable. 
Th*  Journal  drt  DibaU,  for  instance,  declares  that  France  is 
determined  to  have  victory  in  the  Ruhr  just  a*  she  hail  victory 
in  the  war.  and  that  the  Pop**'*  letter  of  1923  deserve*  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  the  Pope'*  letter  of  1917: 

"The  Pope  in  1917  could  not  obtain  from  Germany  a  promise 
to  hand  back  Belgium,  and  thi*  year  the  Pope  will  not  obtain 
from  Germany  the  recognition  of  her  liability  for  the  damages 
she  caused.  In  1917  the  Pope  did  not  dare  pronounce  condemna¬ 
tion  or  impose  penitence,  lie  trembled  and  prayed.  He  was 
not  listened  to  by  the  harden***!  sinners  of  Germany,  who 
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regretted  only  having  not  succeeded  and  who  sought  only  to 
escape  punishment. 

“Cuno  and  Stinnes  will  now  see  in  the  Pope's  letter  the  only 
means  of  contesting  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  When  they  ask 
once  nlore  for  an  ‘impartial  judgment  'of  Germany's  ability  to 
pay  they  must  recall  that  it  is  they  who  have  voluntarily  thrown 
Germany  into  bankruptcy. 

"The  issue  of  reparations  is  identical  with  the  issue  of  peace. 
The  debtors  will  be  persuaded  to  pay  only  by  forcing  them  to 
pay.  Affectionate  appeals  to  their  good-will  will  remain  vain. 

"Pius  XI,  if  lie  wished  to  do  something,  should  have  written 
some  strong  phrases  upon  the  strict  obligation  to  repair  the  dam¬ 
age  done  and  upon  tho 
wrong  in  trying  to  get 
out  of  this  obligation. 

The  Germans  fear  that 
public  opinion  will  turn 
against  them  and  they 
are  expending  great  sums 
to  deceive  public  opinion. 

Perhaps  they  might  have 
heeded  a  paternal  1>ut 
(irm  admonition  from  the 
Vatican.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  letter  of  the  Pope 
to  Cardinal  Gusparri 
there  is  nothing  to 
awaken  the  conscience 
of  a  sinner.” 

Theseini-oflieinl  Tempt 
observes  that  the  letter 
will  Ik*  of  no  assistance 
to  French  Catholics  in 
their  plea  for  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  former  com¬ 
plete  relations  lad  ween 
Franco  ami  the  Vatican, 
and  observe*: 

“The  letter  from  the  Pope  suggests  two  ideas:  One  is 
financial  and  consists  of  relieving  the  Reparations  Commission 
of  its  problem  and  leaving  it  to  arbiters  to  fix  Germany's  debt. 
The  second  is  political  in  suggesting  the  evacuation  of  the  occu¬ 
pied  territory  before  the  complete  payment  of  the  reparations. 
These  are  exactly  the  two  ideas  the  French  Government  have 
repulsed." 

Nevertheless,  the  leading  Catholic  paper,  I^i  Croix,  calls  the 
letter  a  "very  gravo  document,"  and  says: 

"By  its  serenity  and  evident  spirit  of  equity  the  Pope's  letter 
commands  the  respect  of  every  one  and  the  sympathetic  atten¬ 
tion  of  ull  the  Governments.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  logi¬ 
cally  all  modifications  of  the  Ruhr  regime  are  suliordinated  to 
'proof  of  good  faith,'  which  will  assure  to  the  creditors  guaran¬ 
ties  proportional  to  their  claims.  We  hope  sincerely  that  this 
eventually  will  bo  obtained.” 

On  the  other  hand.  Le  Petit  Journal  remarks  that,  "no  re¬ 
ligious  question  being  involved,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  most 
French  Catholics  will  continue  to  think,  in  all  deference,  that 
their  opinion  on  these  fundamental  points  is  more  in  accordance 
with  justice,"  for — 

"It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  pontifical  sug¬ 
gestion  is  aimed  at  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
contests  the  impartiality  of  the  Reparations  Commission,  whoso 
existence  and  |*>wers  arc  derived  therefrom." 

That  the  letter  tends  seriously  to  weaken  French  Catholic 
support  of  the  Poincare  Government  is  the  opinion  advanced  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  who  tells  us  that  it 
has  "left  ]M)litieal  circles  in  France  almost  spetx*hless  with  sur¬ 
prize": 

"For  reasons  still  unexplained  not  a  word  of  warning  had  come 
from  the  French  Embassy,  only  recently  reestablish!*!  at  the 
Vatican,  of  the  Pope's  intention  to  throw  the  tremendous  moral 
weight  of  the  Holy  Si*-  into  this  highly  charged  international 
issue  at  the  present  critical  time. 

"Yet,  according  to  the  French  Foreign  Office  to-day,  Germany 


evidently  has  been  aware  of  it  for  two  weeks  and  has  been  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  use  of  it.  Xot  only  does  the  action  of  the  Pope 
threaten  to  weaken  the  Poincare  Government’s  Catholic  sup¬ 
port,  which  has  been  heretofore  foremost  in  advocating  the  occu¬ 
pation  policy  through  its  journals  and  spokesmen,  but  it  also 
further  menaces  the  Franco-Bclgian  accord  over  tho  Ruhr  by 
strengthening  the  Catholics  and  Socialists  in  Belgium,  w  ho  havo 
been  fighting  for  a  more  moderate  Ruhr  policy. 

"From  the  discussion  already  provoked  in  Europe  the  Pope's 
action  would  seem  to  rank  almost  with  the  peace  efforts  of  tho 
late  Pope  Benedict  as  a  political  move  disturbing  to  European 
Chancelleries.  The  outstanding  impression  in  Continental 

diplomatic  circles  is  thnt 
without  consultation 
with  Franco  the  Popo 
has  taken  issue  with  her 
apparently  on  two  main 
points: 

"First,  in  placing  the 
moral  support  of  the  Vat¬ 
ican  behind  tho  Hughes 
proposal,  since  cml>odicd 
in  tho  British  and  Ger¬ 
man  proitoHiilri,  for  an 
impartial  investigation 
by  experts  of  Germany's 
capacity  to  pay,  a  pro- 
jhikhI  which  Franco  has 
consistently  rejected. 

"Second, in  practically 
"uggesting  that  the  oc¬ 
cupation  should  cense 
progressively  in  accor¬ 
dance  not  with  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  but  with 
other  guaranties  that 
might  In*  as  efficacious 
in  securing  payment  ns 
the  actual  occupation. 
This  is  in  marked  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  Frauen - 
Belginn  program  of  a  g.-adual  evacuation  based  solely  on  cash 
payments." 


TROUBLESOME  FORMOSA 

Barbed-wire  electrically  charged  and 

protecting  335  miles  of  frontier  holds  lawk  tho  unsubdued 
nWigincs  in  Formosa,  whose  Japanese  rulers  have  other 
troubles  besides,  as  we  are  told,  for  even  the  subdued  native* 
protest  against  Japanese  harshness.  For  the  third  time,  a  peti¬ 
tion  demanding  a  legislature  for  Formosa  is  In-fore  the  Diet. 
Accordingly  Mr.  J.  11.  Cousins  includes  an  account  of  Formosa 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  "Awakening  Asia”  in  the  Madras 
journal.  .Vrir  India.  Assuming  that  Asiatics  as  well  as  Occiden¬ 
tals  are  |>crhaps  a  bit  uncertain  regarding  i\iv  whereabouts  of 
Formosa  and  its  recent  history,  Mr.  Cousins  explains, 

"The  voyager  along  the  edge  of  Asia  between  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  may  see  away  on  tin-  right  of  his  steamer,  in  the  oast, 
a  lumpish  piece  of  laud,  lying  along  the  horizon  like  some  buskin*; 
ocean  monster.  If  you  ask  a  Japanese  what  it  is,  he  will  tell  you 
it  is  Taiwan:  but  others  would  tell  you  it  is  Formosa.  Both 
would  mean  the  same.  It  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  stretch  of 
Ja|>anesc  imperialism,  an  island  inhabited  by  about  2,000.000 
people,  of  whom  eighty  thousand  are  the  ruling  Japanese,  and  tin* 
rest  divided  by  the  arithmetic  of  suzerainty  into  1,750,000 
natives— that  is,  settlers  from  the  main  land  ifho  have  accepted 
the  foreign  yoke;  and  43.000  aborigiues— that  is.  tribes  or  tin* 
Malay  race,  some  of  whom  have  not  yet  accepted  the  foreign 
yoke,  and  live  in  the  inaccessible  mountain  districts,  awaiting  tin* 
next  wave  of  subjugation.  To  keep  the  unsubdued  nlH>rigiuc« 
in  their  place  a  frontier  of  360  miles  is  guarded. 

"The  last  campaign  of  subjugation  was  undertaken  by  tho 
Japanese  in  1910,  and  ceased  in  1914.  leaving  13,000  still  to  l>«. 
dealt  with.  I’olitcfH-ss  was  not  wasted  on  either  side.  The  ofllcia  1 
record  of  executions  of  altorigines  had  a  seasonal  rhythm  from 
a  hundred  in  July  and  August  (the  rainy  season)  to  from  fifty  tc» 
sixty  in  each  of  the  other  months:  that  is  to  say,  an  average  of 
seven  or  eight  per  -lav.  Happily  in  the  first  quarter  of  1910,  th«* 
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total  of  aboriginal  executions  fell  to  twenty-three,  but  whether 
from  grace  on  either  side.  or  from  the  distractions  of  the  Great 
War.  official  records  do  not  say.” 

I:  i«  not  only  among  the  aborigines  that  violence  has  occurred. 
Elsewhere  in  Formosa,  Chinese  malcontents  remember  their 
firmer  power  and  "frequently  stir  up  insurrection.”  In  1915, 
when  51  Japanese  lost  their  lives.  8fi6  natives  were  sentenced  to 
death.  As  Mr.  Cousins  goes  on  to  say.  “luckily  for  771  of  them, 
the  coronation  ceremony  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Japan  came 
off  Wore  the  sentence  was  carried  out.  and  only  95  paid  the 
extreme penalty."  Continuing, 
the  writer  assures  us, 

"These  details  of  the  mis- 
traMe  process  of  ‘civilization’ 
are  referred  to  for  the  purpose, 
not  of  {loom,  but  of  cheer  l>v 
jJicing  thorn  in  contrast  with 
an  editorial  in  one  of  the  most 
important  vernacular  daily 
newspapers  in  Japan,  which 
indicates  that  the  struggle  for 
freedom  in  the  island  in  the 
China  Sea  has  entered  the 
realm  id  reason,  and  that  there 
in  a  certain  uniount  of  influ- 
entinl  Japanese  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  demand  of  the  now  po- 
litmtllv  awake  Formosans  for 
lendative  power.” 

The  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Tokyo  S'iehi  Nielli,  and 
concerns  the  |M*tition  demand¬ 
ing  *  legislature  for  Formosa: 

"We  hope  that  it  will  claim 
the  earnest  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Diet.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  petition  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  present  Diet 
l»*ar*  the  signatures  of  only 
'-’70  Formosans,  while  the  one 
presented  lust  year  was  signed 
by  over  500.  The  authorities 
may  point  U>  this  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  decreasing  dis¬ 
content  on  the  part  of  the 
Formosans  with  the  Japanese 
administration.  This  view, 
however,  in  apparently  very 
superficial.  It  is  more  proln 
»bie  that  the  demand  for  a 
Formosan  I>*gislature  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground  among  the  Formo- 

■nia.  just  as  the  demand  for  universal  manhood  suffrage  is  grow¬ 
ing  among  the  Japunrse  people.  We  are  tempted  to  conclude 
that  then*  has  been  some  foul  play  in  connection  with  the  dc- 
'T'-ase  in  the  number  of  petitioners.  We  hope  that  instead  of 
unduly  suppressing  the  growth  of  legitimate  movements  among 
the  Formosans  the  Japanese  authorities  will  courageously  look 
'hr  fact  in  the  face  and  tackle  the  situation  with  sincerity  and 
magnanimity. 

"At  the  some  time,  we  want  the  petitioners  to  have  greater 
sympathy  with  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  They  protest 
‘trongly  against  the  penal  law  against  Foruiooan  rebels,  which 
they  denounce  as  the  severest  legislation  in  any  civilized  country. 
In  the  eyes  of  Formosan  intellectuals  this  law  may  Is*  highly 
objectionable,  but  there  are  circumstances  which  require  its 
continued  enforcement.  Many  Japanese  lives  were  lost  in  the 
suppression  of  Formosan  relwllions  in  the  past.  It  is  also  on 
record  that  during  the  200  years  of  Chinese  administration  more 
than  twenty  revolts  broke  out  in  Formosa.  With  these  facts 
-fore  them,  it  is  not  altogether  unreasonable  that  the  Japanese 
authorities  in  Formosa  should  hesitate  to  revoke  the  law.  The 
Formosans  also  complain  that  the  burden  of  national  taxation 
on  Formosans  is  twenty-eight  yen  per  head,  while  that  on  the 
Japanese  is  twenty-six  yen  per  head.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
burdens  on  the  Ja panes.*,  with  the  local  levies  added,  are*  forty- 
three  yen  per  head,  while  those  imposed  on  the  Formosans  are- 
thirty-six  yen  per  head.” 


GROWLS  FROM  THE  HELPLESS  RUSSIAN 

BEAR 

MPERIALISTIC  HIGH  TEMPERATURE,  the  Russians 
say.  is  what  ails  Lord  Curzon  and  accounts  for  hia  recent 
notes  to  the  Soviet  Government.  The  execution  of  Mgr. 
Rutchkavitch.  the  seizure  of  British  fishing-boats,  and  the  ill- 
treatment  of  British  subjects  in  Russia  -all  these  happenings 
were  used  by  Lord  Curzon  as  a  pretext  for  his  notes,  but  the 
"real  cause”  was  much  more  serious  than  "such  trifles,"  we 

an*  told,  and  the  laiiraha.  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Soviets,  de¬ 
clares  that  for  "Butehkavitrh" 
we  must  read  "oil.”  while 
“Zeppliak"  stands  for  “the 
Russian  fisheries"  and  "Tik¬ 
hon"  for  “British  interests 
in  the  East."  The  great  issue, 
thinks  the  Itnetiin.  is  oil: 

"Five  years  ago,  Euglnnd 
tried  to  seize  by  force  our  oil¬ 
fields  in  Trauscaueasia.  I-ater 
on  she  tried  to  make  us  restore 
the  rights  of  the  British  holders 
of  shares  in  our  oil-fields  who 
suffered  losses  from  the  nation¬ 
alization  of  oil  industries.  But, 
having  once  more  fallen  short 
of  success,  England  now  is  try¬ 
ing  to  terrorize  us,  hoping  that 
this  will  result  in  the  victory 
of  the  British  oil-induslrinls 
who  are  playing  none  loo  small 
a  rAle  in  the  Conservative 
party." 

Then,  too,  the  lnvientin  n*- 
memliers  England's  traditional 
fear  of  Russia  in  the  East,  and 
assumes  that  Ix>rd  Curzon, 
Itelieving  Russia  to  be  weak 
at  present,  thinks  she  may  In* 
forced  into  abandoning  some 
of  her  rights  in  Central  Asia. 
Naturally.  a)I  this  offends 
Russian  pride,  and  I«ord  Cur- 
ton's  demands  called  forth 
immediate  protest  by  the 
Soviet  press,  and,  in  describing 
the  recent  demonstrations  in 
Prtrognul  and  Moscow,  the  Itritslia  remarked, 

"Izird  Curzon  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  A  large  number  of 
placard*  and  slogan*  that  he  would  hardly  like  were  devoted  to 
him.  Among  them  there  was  a  witty  and  interesting  improvisa¬ 
tion:  Lord  Curzon  at  the  fisheries.  'Lord  Curzon  demands  the 
abolition  of  the  Third  Internationa]  and  freedom  for  fishing- 
boats’  was  the  inscription  on  the  placard  picturing  a  Rod  soldier 
with  a  bayonet  aimed  at  Curzon,  But  the  greatest  joy  was 
provoked  by  the  sight  of  two  doll* — 'Curzon  and  Mussolini'- 
hanged  on  a  gallows.  'That  is  what  they  di-serve,  the  blood¬ 
suckers!'  was  the  exclamation  of  women  lnl*orers  from  the 
candy  factories." 

After  the  Soviet  Government  had  yielded  on  many  |ioints.  in¬ 
cluding  Ixtrd  Curzon** demand  for  the  release  of  fishing-boats,  the 
confinement  of  territorial  waters  within  a  three-mile  limit,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  two  notes  signed  bv  Vine-tine,  the  luriettin  observes. 

"The  thing  that  wc  need  above  all.  that  we  n«*od  immediately, 
is  the  development  of  our  military  aviation  and  the  reenforee- 
ment  of  our  air  fleet.  If  the  latter  were  strong  enough  our  enemies 
would  speak  to  us  in  an  altogether  different  language,  and  the 
language  we  use  in  addressing  them  would  Ik*  also  different." 

Commenting  on  this,  an  anti-Bolshevist  pa[M*r  suggests 


HKIOHK  THE  WAR 


As 


AND  NOW 

TIIK  KL-MIAN*  HEAR 

*n  by  a  iwprr  puMl«hr«l  by  llus-ian  reftwern  In  Orrimny. 

— Kit  i  Berlin  >. 
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alteration  in  the  wording:  “air  fleet”  should  he  replaced  by 
"military  forces  and  economic  possibilities”  and  would  then 
afford  "a  good  explanation  for  the  concession*  made  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  British  diplomacy." 

Lord  Curzon's  second  note  aroused  indignation  even  greater 
than  that  called  forth  by  its  predecessor.  Of  this  second  docu¬ 
ment.  the  Pronin.  organ  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party,  declares, 

"The  Soviet  Government  has  displayed  the  maximum  of 
Conciliatory  spirit.  This  is  recognized  in  England  not  only  by 
the  Labor  party,  but  also  by  a  large  section  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Even  the  British  Government,  however  unpleasant  such  a 
statement  was  to  if,  saw  itself  ohligi-d  to  recognize  this  fart. 
But  after  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Soviet  Government  was 
thus  unanimously  acknowledged,  the  British  Foreign  Office  <in 
its  new  memorandum)  widens  and  extends  its  original  demands, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  getting 
impertinent.  The  cause  of  this 
impertinence  is  evident.  Our 
peaceful  tone  was  evidently 
mistaken  for  weakness.” 

This  “impertinence.”  we  are 
told,  round  expression  in  Lord 
Curzon’s  demand  for  compen¬ 
sating  British  subjects  who  had 
l>een  ill-treated  in  Russia,  as 
well  as  in  the  demand  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  two  undesir¬ 
able  Russian  diplomats—  Ras¬ 
kolnikov  and  Shumiutzky — 
from  their  posts  in  Persia  ami 
Afghanistan.  “There  is  a 
limit  to  our  concessions.  And 
there  should  be  n  limit  to  any 
form  of  impertinence.  There 
is  also  a  limit  to  our  patience. 

Your  Isirilship!”  says  the 
Pronin.  while  the  Russian  anti- 
Bolshevist  papers  printed  in 
Berlin  ami  Paris  complain  that 
“the  Soviet  Press  is  trying 
to  hide  the  fnct  that  the  Itol- 
shevist  Government  is  on  the 
way  to  the  fulfilment  of  Brit¬ 
ish  demands  which  ore  irreconcilable  with  Russia's  national 
dignity."  The  democratic  Dni  (Berlin)  say*: 

“The  Soviet  Government  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  Govern¬ 
ment — not  the  British  Go\crnment  in  any  cane—  would  leave 
these  challenges  unanswered.  Consequently  it  should  have 
been  aware  also  of  the  eventual  Consequences  of  its  game." 

The  Rut.  a  liberal  Russian  daily  in  Berlin,  assert*  that  the  noisy 
manifestations  and  bellicose  speeches  in  Moscow  and  Pctrograd 
were  intended  us  a  device  to  save  the  Soviets'  diguity.  vherea* — 

“The  fatal  and  momentous  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  is  responsible  not  only  for  Russia's  internal  ruin  and  weak¬ 
ness,  but  also  for  the  humiliation  and  decrease  of  her  inter¬ 
national  authority.  She  is  reduced  to  a  position  where  any 
demands  may  be  uddrest  to  her.  It  would  he  childish  and  naive 
to  blame  I-ord  Curzon  for  using  such  opportunities  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  as  may  contribute  to  tho  growth  of  the 
authority  of  his  country.  We  are  the  only  om*<  to  blame  for  the 
fuel  that  a  government  giving  such  opportunities  to  the  foreign¬ 
ers  still  exists  in  Russia.  Nothing  but  the  removal  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  Russia's  weakness  can  straighten  out  the 
situation.” 

To  this  the  Paris  Posliednia  .Voros/i,  iTufossor  Miliukoff's 
democratic  daily,  adds, 

“The  history  of  international  conferences  in  Genoa.  The 
Hague  and  tausanne  (the  first  and  the  second)  shows  clearly 
the  decreasing  prestige  of  the  Bolsheviki  among  the  nations. 
'  t  first  received  by  a  King  and  by  a  Bishop,  then  repudiated  by 


the  business  world,  later  on  invited  for  a  special  purpose  only, 
and  finally  kept  out  of  Switzerland  almost  by  force — such  arc 
the  changing  sights  of  the  ‘Soviet  movies.'  Tho  British  note 
only  summarizes  the  feeling  now  shared  by  all  Europe,  the 
filling  that  the  existence  of  the  Itankrupt  Soviets  renders  im¬ 
possible  international  relation*  with  Russia.” 


MEXICAN  WOMEN  ASSAIL  ALCOHOL 

HE  MEXICAN  W.  C.  T.  U.  —  or  it*  equivalent  - 
appears  to  have  controlled  the  recent  Feminist  Congress 
in  Mexico  City,  tho  mild  enough  were  their  reeorn- 
mendations.  Arriving  from  all  the  State*  of  Mexico,  they  voted 
only  for  “gradual  prohibition,"  we  are  told,  and  the  Mexican 
pn-ss  applauds  unanimously,  as  a  kind  of  national  ta|>oririg  off 
seems  to  Mexicans  likely  to  arouse  a  minimum  of  opposition 

while  sure  to  yield  excellent 
result*.  In  Mexico  City,  FA 
hr  murrain  remarks: 

"Prohibition  has  already 
been  tried  in  Mexico  ami  has 
siieewdid.  When  General 
( 'nllc*  was  Governor  of  Sonora, 
complete  prohibit  ion  waseMtnl*- 
lished.  Tho  our  people  will 
never  ho  total  abstainers,  the 
curse  of  alcoholism  must  Ih> 
eradicated.  The  best  way  to 
fight  Demon  Rum  would  be  by 
adopting  gradual  taxation  on 
leverages,  according  to  alco¬ 
holic  strength.  Higher  taxes 
being  charged  on  strong  drinks, 
the  people  would  naturally  turn 
to  light  wines  and  Ihxt.” 

Tho  convention  endorsed  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  tho  Pan- 
American  Congress  of  Santiago 
regarding  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
u  campaign  plan  designed  to 
elect  Congressmen  pledged  to 
a  semi-dry  platform  was  also 
adopted.  As  El  M undo  ol>- 
sorve*: 

"Prohibition  is  not  only  o 
moral  issue  but  an  economic 
problem  a*  well,  a*  the  taxi's  in  liquor  are  the  main  sources  of  in¬ 
come  after  the  custom  bouse  receipts.  The  I'nilcd  States  has  had 
to  make  up  for  the  falling  o(T  of  government  income  (which  ut 
times  reached  the  high  level  of  *.iOO,0OO,OOO),  by  an  increased 
income  tax  whose  working  is  obnoxious  to  a  high  degree.” 

That  Mexiean  pros|»erity  is  linked  to  prohibition  seems  to  b«» 
the  common  opinion  of  all  observers,  natioual  as  well  as  foreign, 
tho  La  Vox,  of  Yucatan,  reminds  us  that  pulque,  the  national 
beverage,  is  extracted  from  a  cactus  found  everywhere  and  re¬ 
quires  no  machinery  or  still.  The  same  paper  then  says: 

"The  great  social  experiment  now  being  tried  in  the  Unit«»d 
States  is  of  interest  to  all  sociologists  und  stab'smen.  That 
abstinence  will  make  the  nation  stronger  can  not  l>e  doubted. 
On  tho  other  hand,  all  known  civilization  and  progress  1ms 
always  originatid  among  people  used  to  alcohol." 

The  whole  matter  is  regarded  as  an  educational  problem  by 
the  same  daily,  which  ad\ ovules  a  broader  program  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Indiuu  peon,  who  takes  to  drinking  because  all 
other  joys  are  forbidden  to  him.  Thus — 

“The  feminist  organizations  have  a  large  field  open  1o  their 
activities,  and  governmental  support  will  not  he  lacking.  1 1 
will  take  them  several  years  Iwfore  their  efTorts  succeed,  but 
this  must  not  discourage  them,  as  the  forces  of  habit  are  power¬ 
fully  entrenched.  When  the  inan-in-th«-strcet  realizes  the  evils 
of  strong  drink,  and  the  gain  he  can  reap  by  abstaining,  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  he  on  the  right  road  to  success." 


LKHM  DRASTIC  THAN  SIIK  IaioKS 
OradMl"  prohibition  U  I  be  Meal  of  Mexican  women 

— Kl  \lunHn  (Mexico), 


EFFECT  OF  PROHIBITION  ON  ALCOHOLISM 


HAS  PROHIBITION'  DECREASED  or  increased  mental 
diseases  due  to  alcohol?  Decided  statements  have  been 
made  on  l>oth  sides,  but  exact  statistics  are  usually 
conspicuous  bv  their  absence.  In  an  article  printed  in  Menial 
Hygiene  (Albany),  Dr.  Horatio  M.  Pollock,  statistician  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Stato  Hospital  Commission,  pre- 
tents  numerous  tables  which  show  very  clearly,  he  thinks, 
that  the  statistics  of  hospital  admissions  during  the  last  few 
years  indicate  a  decline  in  mental  disease  due  to  alcoholism. 
This  U*gan  before  the  onset  of  Inhibition,  and  may  be  connected, 
he  thinks,  with  “changes  in 
the  habits  of  our  people," 
altho  he  believes  it  to  bo  due 
partly  to  restrictions  on  the 
liquor  traffic.  On  the  other 
land.  Dr.  Louis  Dublin,  statis¬ 
tician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  reports  that  among  its 
policy-holders,  deaths  from  ul- 
oiholiim  have  recently  doubled. 

Taking  tirst  the  mental  disease 
itatinties.  Dr.  Pollock  tells  us 
that  the  only  nation-wide 
information  concerning  alco¬ 
holic  mental  discaso  among 
admissions  to  institutions  prior 

to  1919  is  that  contained  in  the 

• 

Federal  Census  report  on  the 
in*ano  hospitals  in  1910.  He 

“On  the  schedules  that  were 
fill-1  out  for  admissions  during 
that  year,  the  question  was 
a-k.d  whether  the  patient  was  suffering  from  alcoholic  psychosis. 
The  term  ‘alcoholic  psychosis’  was  defined  in  the  instructions 
for  tilling  out  the  schedules  as  follows:  *  By  “alcoholic  psychosis" 
i»  meant  one  of  the  mental  diseases  which,  by  their  characteristic 
symptoms,  are  known  to  be  (he  direct  result  of  alcoholic  intem¬ 
perance.  ( 'uses  of  mental  disease  in  which  alcoholic  jn temperance 
i*  only  one  of  the  etiological  factors  and  cases  merely  Associated 
with  alcoholic  intemperance  .should  not  be  reported  under  alco¬ 
holic  psychosis.’ 

“Of  the  00.7119  patients  with  mental  disease  admitted  to  in¬ 
stitutions  iu  1910.  0.122.  or  10.1  per  cent.,  were  reported  to  he 

eum  of  alcoholic  psychosis.  The  annual  rate  of  admission  of 
alcoholic  cases  was  0.7  per  100.000  of  the  general  population. 

“It  was  found  by  this  census  that  patients  with  alcoholic 
p«ychoMa  constituted  12.4  per  cent,  of  admissions  from  urban 
districts,  atul  *1.4  per  cent,  from  rural  districts. 

“Of  the  34,110  males  admitted  in  1910  to  hospitals  for  mental 
<1 1 -ease.  5,220.  or  15.3  per  cent.,  had  alcoholic  psychoses.  Of  the 
26.053  females  admitted,  902.  or  3.4  per  rent.,  were  diagnosed 
as  alcoholic. 

“A  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  uindiolic  first  admissions 
to  New  York  State  hospitals  began  in  1914  and  became  more* 
promiuncsl  in  1915.  In  1910  a  slight  change  in  trend  occurred, 
and  in  1917  a  decided  reaction  took  place,  the  number  of  alcoholic 
case*  in  that  year  exceeding  that,  of  1913.  In  1918.  1919.  ami 
1920.  the  number  of  these  eases  fell  off  rapidly  and  reached  its 
lowest  point  in  1920.  In  1921  the  male  alcoholic  cases  increased, 
altho  there  was  a  further  reduction  in  female  cases.  The  chart 
•hows  graphically  the  rates  for  both  sexes  since  1909,  based  upon 
the  general  population. 

That  the  rate  of  first  admissions  with  alcoholic  psychoses  is 
closely  correlated  with  the  per  capita  consumption  of  liquors  is 


seen  from  a  comparison  of  index  numliers  computed  from  official 
reports  for  the  years  1909  to  1920. 

“The  figures  showing  the  decline  in  aleoholic  psycho**  in 
recent  years  in  New  York  State  are  paralleled  by  data  compiled 
from  the  official  records  of  the  Stato  of  Massachusetts  by  Cora 
Frances  Stoddard. 

“The  number  of  eases  among  all  first  admissions  in  which 
there-  is  a  record  of  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  shows  a  corn-- 
sponding  decline  during  the  same  period  in  both  New  York  and 
Massachusetts. 

"The  gradual  decline  in  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  constitutes 
good  evidence  that  a  marked  change  in  the  habits  of  the  general 

population  with  respect  to  the 
iis«*  of  alcohol  had  been  taking 
place ^for  several  years  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Volstead 
Law*.  The  change  began  before 
the  World  War.  but  was  halted 
by  the  reaction  of  1917.  Later 

it  was  accelerated  by  war-time 

restrictions." 

Tables  compiled  by  Miss 
Edith  M.  Furhush,  statistician 
of  The  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  from 
original  standardised  rc|H>rts 
of  State  hospitals,  give,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Pollock,  the  latest 
available  data  concerning  the 
prevalence  of  alcohol  psycho** 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
He  says  of  them: 

“These  representative  data 
show  that  only  3.1  per  cent,  of 
first  admissions  to  State  hospi¬ 
tals  in  1921  were*  eases  of  alco¬ 
holic  psychoses.  Compared 
with  figures  previously1  given 
from  the  Federal  Census  of  1910  and  the  reports  of  the  New 
York  State  Hospital  Commission,  a  marked  general  decline  in 
alcoholic  insanity  is  shown. 

“The  rate  of  admissions  with  alcoholic  psychoses  in  these 
Stat>*s  was  only  1.9  per  100.000  population,  as  compared  to  6.7 
for  the  whole  country  in  1910.  During  the  year  1920.  the  first, 
year  under  Prohibition,  alcoholic  admissions  to  State  hospitals 
were  less  than  in  1921. 

"The  sex  distribution  of  the  alcoholic  first  admissions  in  the 
several  States  shows  that  the  decline  in  female  admissions  in 
1920  and  1921  was  more  than  in  male  cases.  These  results 
correspond  with  those  found  by  Miss  Stoddard  in  her  study  of 
the  effects  of  Prohibition  among  women.  She  states:  ‘The 
women  have  apparently  gained  more*  than  the  men  under  Pro¬ 
hibition.  perhaps  Ixeausc  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  liootleggers’ 
blandishments  and  are  less  likely  to  seek  out  the  trilx*.  At  all 
events,  the  average  number  of  women  in  all  penal  institutions  of 
Massachusetts  on  September  30.  1920  and  1921.  the  two  dry 
years,  was  the  lowest  of  the  decade.  60  per  cent,  smaller  thun  the 
wet  years'  average*. -while  the  total  prison  population  on  this  date 
had  dropt  52  per  cent.  A  deenaae  of  practically  one-half  in  the 
numlier  of  commitments  to  the  State  Reformatory  for  Women 
in  the  two  Prohibition  years  carries  a  stage  farther  the  story,  not 
onlj^of  the  passing  of  the  alcoholic  women  from  penal  institu¬ 
tions.  hut  also  of  other  women  offenders.' 

“During  the  entire  period  for  which  we  have  adequate  data, 
alcoholic  psycho**  have  been  much  more  prevalent  in  urban 
than  in  rural  districts.  As  previously  mentioned,  in  1910  the 
rates  of  all  aleoholic  admissions  in  the  1'nited  States  per  100.000 
of  general  population  of  the  same  environment  were  10.7  and 
2.6  respectively.  The  admissions  from  urban  districts  in  that 
year  const  it  u  ted  77.  S  percent,  of  all  t  he  aleoholic  admissions.  Since 


PKWKR  DISKASKIJ  MINDS  FROM  ALCOHOL 

Ao  'alcoholic  pveha* '  U  a  mmial  ailment  directly  due  lo  Inlrin- 
peranre*  Tlie  curve  ihnn  the  fall  I  it*  off  of  much  eaam  In  the  New 
York  State  Iloapltal  mince  the  advent  of  Prohibition 
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11)10,  (ho  proportion  of  alcoholic  eases  from  urban  districts  has 
increased.  In  a  study  of  first  admissions  to  the  New  York 
civil  State  hospitals  from  July  1,  1915.  to  June  30.  1920.  it  was 
found  that  90.9  per  cent,  of  the  alcoholic  first  admissions  were 
from  urban  districts.  The  average  annual  rate  per  100.000  of 
general  population  was  3.7  in  urban  districts  and  1.6  in  rural 
districts.  Representative  data  compiled  by  Miss  Furbush  from 
State  hospital  reports  of  several  States  in  1919.  1920.  and  1921. 
indicate  clearly  the  preponderance  of  cases  of  alcoholic  psychoses 
in  urluin  districts.” 

Dr.  Pollock's  conclusions  aro  stated  in  the  following  terms: 

"1.  Marked  reduction  in  the  prevalence  of  alcoholic  psychoses 
throughout  the  United  States  has  taken  place  since  1910.  This 
is  due  partly  to  restrictions  on  the  liquor  traffic  and  partly  to 
changes  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 

”2.  The  lowest  rate  of  first  admissions  with  alcoholic  psychoses 
occurred  in  1920;  n  reaction  occurred  in  1921. 


IMtOIIIDrno.N-B  EFFECT  US  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

I’rop.rllon  of  alcoholic  paycboMS  of  each  ncx  In  New  York  ri»ll 
Ntato  hospitals.  The  decline  am  on*  woman  »ufTcrrr*  from  alcohol¬ 
ism  mull  steadier  than  that  among  men.  One  authority  «y«:  "The 
women  have  apparently  Rained  more  than  th«  men  under  proh'- 
MUon.  perhaps  because  they  are  low*  expnard  to  the  bootlnccrr'a 
Mandlshmenta  and  are  lew  likely  to  acek  out  the  tribe." 


“3.  The  rate  of  alcoholic  first  admissions  is  closely  correlated 
with  the  per  cupita  consumption  of  liquor*. 

”4.  Tho  reduction  in  the  rate  of  alcoholie  psychoses  had  been 
relatively  greater  among  women  than  among  men. 

*'5.  Admissions  with  alcoholic  psychoses  come  principally 
from  urban  districts.” 

Quite  a  different  picture  is  presented  by  Dr.  Dublin’s  life- 
insurance  figures,  which  relate,  it  must  he  remembered,  to  death* 
duo  to  alcoholism  and  not  simply  to  its  mental  efforts.  A  100 
per  cent,  increase  in  such  deaths  during  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  us  compared  with  the  same  period  for  last  year  is  shown. 
A  death-rate  of  3.4  per  100.000  insured  persons,  or  121  deaths, 
were  reported,  while  in  the  first  quarter  of  1922  there  were  only 
02  such  deaths,  a  rate  of  1.8.  During  the  entire  year  1921  the 
deaths  from  alcoholism  totaled  only  122,  Dr.  Dublin  said. 
Says  Sciunee  Service's  Daily  Science  Stun  Bulletin  (Washington): 

“Since  January  1.  1922.  Ill  deaths  from  this  cause  have  oc¬ 
curred  among  Metropolitan  Industrial  policyholders,  of  which 
111  were  distributed  among  thirty-four  American  States;  the  re¬ 
maining  three  occurred  in  the  Canadian  Province  of  Ontario. 
There  were,  iu  addition.  224  deaths  from  cirrhosi*  of  the  liver, 
which  is  closely*  associated  with  alcoholism,  during  the  lir>t 
quarter  of  1923.  Deaths  from  wood  and  denatured  alcohol 
poisoning,  of  which  there  were  thirty-six  during  the  year  1922 
and  twelve  during  the  first  quarter  of  1923,  arc  not  includt  d  in  the 
above  figures." 


EVOLUTION  IN  A  NUTSHELL 


THE  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION,  as  popularly  pre¬ 
sented  by  I*rof.  William  N.  Goldsmith  of  Southwestern 
College.  Winfield,  Kansas,  in  a  recent  l>ook  entitled: 
"The  Laws  of  Life.”  is  commented  upon  by  Wilhclmine  E.  Key. 
in  a  review  contributed  to  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Professor  Goldsmith  says,  in  his  introduction,  regarding  general 
ignorance  of  what  the  theory  signifies: 

"The  term  ‘evolution’  has  been  employed  so  carelessly  that 
one  scarcely  knows  what  shade  of  meaning  is  implied  when  the 
word  is  used.  However,  to  many,  it  suggests  a  type  of  human 
development  as  relat'd  to  the  lower  animals,  especially  the 
monkeys.  This  fact  was  illustrat'd  when,  a  few  years  ago,  it  wn* 
the  author's  privilege  to  offer  the  first  course  in  Heredity  and 
Evolution  in  a  certain  denominational  college.  The  first  day, 
without  any  preparation  or  preliminaries,  every  student  was  re¬ 
quested  to  write  his  own  definition  of  evolution.  Twelve  out 
of  a  class  of  only  thirty  wrote  the  following:  ‘Evolution  is  the 
theory  that  man  came  from  monkey.'  Other  definitions  that 
were  written  convey'd  the  same  ideas.  When  we  realize  that  a 
largo  proportion  of  tho  common  p'xipleand  indeed  many  men  and 
women  of  college  training,  have  no  broader  view  of  this  subject 
than  to  consider  it  a  study  of  the  parallelisms  between  inun  and 
monkey,  wo  do  not  wonder  at  the  lack  of  interest  that  is  Inin* 
shown  in  its  several  lines  of  development.  Before  considering  the 
meaning  of  evolution,  it  may  bu  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
it  ‘neither  eliminates  God,  nor  does  it  teach  that  monkeys  un- 
the  ancestors  of  men."’ 

Tho  reviewer  goes  on  to  comment: 

"He  gives  extended  consideration  to  superstition  as  a  retardinc 
factor  iu  the  progress  of  6ur  understanding  of  t  he  law's  of  life,  from 
the  practises  of  the  medicine  fakers  of  all  ages  to  the  mixture  of 
truth  and  error  to  which  adherence  is  demanded  by  many 
religions,  ami  states  it  as  his  Itelief  that  while  such  beliefs  and 
practises  are  slowly  passing  away,  they  arc  leaving  a  culture 
which  make*  it  difficult  for  the  eugonioist  to  root  out  tho  deceit- 
live  notions  that  are  current  regarding  the  science  of  heredity. 

"Tho  story  of  evolution  begins  with  the  aceount  of  tho  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  planetary  systems  and  continues  with  the  geolog¬ 
ical  succession  of  plant  and  anifiml  tyiies  as  they  made  their 
appearance  upon  the  earth.  The  primitive  ideas  regarding  the 
origin  of  life  are  given  as  exprest  iu  the  immortal  lines  of  ‘Paradise 
Lost': 


The  Rnuey  ciod*  now  calved;  now  half  apixwrod 

Tho  lawny  Hon.  pawing  Ui  get  free 

III*  hinder  porta,  then  springs  a a  Iwoke  from  Itomls. 

And  rampant  ohukiw  Ids  lirlndlcd  mane;  the  ounce. 

The  libhord.  and  the  liner,  a*  I  ho  nude 
ItMng.  I  tie  Crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks:  the  awlft  otjui  from  under  pound 
Ilorr  up  hU  UanrhlnR  head:  nearer  from  his  mould 
Behemoth.  I dKKr«t  Urn  of  earth,  uphraved 
Ills  vast  news,  fleered  the  flocks  and  bleating  roar. 

As  pUm«.  ambiguous  between  and  land 
The  rl\cr  horse  and  araJy  crwodlle. 

'Contrasted  with  this  are  tho  sublime  reflections  of  Charles  ( 
Darwin  on  the  evolutionary  development  of  life  from  its  earliest 
stages  to  its  present  efficiency  anil  complexity;  ‘There  is  n  gran¬ 
deur  in  this  view  of  life,  with  its  several  powers  haring  lieen  one-  '] 
inally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one;  and 
that,  whilst  this  planet  has  gone  cycling  on  according  to  tin*  fi\t 
law  of  gravity,  from  so  simple  a  beginning  endless  forms  most 
beautiful  and  wonderful  have  Invn.  and  are  being  evolved.’ 

"The  general  scheme  or  animal  relationships  is  then  taken  up 
and  the  huig  path  from  amelia  to  man  is  outlined  with  a  remark¬ 
able  fulness  of  illustration.  Evidences  of  the  organic  relationship 
of  animals  are  recount'd  as  shown  by  certain  blood  tests  which 
have  Iwen  receiving  considerable  attention  in  recent  years.  The 
I  loot!  consists  of  corpuscles  floating  in  a  serum.  On  mixing 
the  blood  of  animals,  it  was  found  that  the  serum  of  one  animal'* 
blood  sometimes  destroyed  the  corpuscles  of  the  other  animal* 
blood,  and  at  other  time*  did  not.  As  the  experiments  were 
multiplied  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  destructive  action) 
exercised  by  one  specimen  of  blood  upon  another  was  in  direct! 
proportion  to  the  nearness  or  remoteness  or  relationship  lietw.eaj 
the  animals.  If  the  animals  art*  closely  relabel,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
turbance  wliiui  their  IJood  is  mixed:  when  they  are  not  closely  I 
n  Jat«d.  the  scrum  of  one  destroys  the  corpuscles  of  the  other  and; 
the  intensity  of  this  action  is  proportionate  to  the  remoteness  oft 
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,bt*  relationship.  These  tests  have  been  further  elaborated  and 
all  tend  to  confirm  the  first  results.  On  both  tests  it  has  been 
found  that  the  blood  of  man  and  of  the  anthropoid  ape  behave 
in  a  way  to  indicate  they  are  closely  related,  while  the  relation 
is  more  remote  in  the  case  of  the  monkeys  and  the  lemur.  Thus 
the  evidences  for  evolution  from  the  fields  of  anatomy,  embry¬ 
ology  and  fossil  study  are  receiving  strong  additional  support 
from  the  field  of  physiology." 


the  weight  to  bo  lifted,  and  their  position  by  the  distribution 
of  the  load.  Pontoons  to  which  hooks  are  attached  nro  then 
drawn  down  and  the  hooks  inserted  in  the  hoifc.  These 
pontoons  are  of  the  open-ended  tv|*e  and  the  buoyancy  is  m» 
arranged  that  they  remain  vertical.  To  the  head  of  each  hii 
air  hose  is  attached  and  after  all  are  in  position  air  is  pumped 
down  and  the  water  in  the  pontoons  is  forced  out,  thereby  creat¬ 
ing  a  buoyancy  sufficient  to  lift  the  ship.  The  pontoons  are  then 


SUBMARINE  TRACTORS  TO  RAISE  WRECKS 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MARINE  SALVAGE  devised  by  Jesse  W. 
Reno  does  not  employ  divers,  and  hence  is  not  limited 
.  in  its  operation  to  depths  at  which  divers  may  safely 
work.  It  employs  a  submarine  tractor  which  moves  on  the  sea- 
Imttnm  ami  can  operate  at  depths  that  would  I*  fatal  to  any 
diver.  A  crew  goes  with  the  tractor  ami  operates  it.  but  its  mem- 
Ihts  remain  within  a  large  and  strong  steel  caisson  and  carry  on 
operations  without  leaving  it.  The  tractor  has  "caterpillar 
wheels"  and  carries  powerful  searchlights.  A  contributor  to 
The  Xautieal  Gazette  (Now  York)  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  device  is  a  challenge  to  the  "sea’s  hold  on  sunken  wealth." 
and  that  wo  are  to  witness  salvage  o|>cmtions  on  a  gigantic  scale 
by  its  means,  lie  logins  hi*  account  by  telling  of  the  recent 
raising  of  the  tug  Orally,  in  Isrng  Island  Sound: 

"A  little  group  of  men  stood  on  the  deck  of  a  lighter  moored 
off  White. tone  landing,  Long  Island  Sound,  last  week,  eagerly 
watching  an  unbroken  expanse  of  ooean.  Then  these  who  kept 
vigil  wen*  rewarded  for  their  faith  and  |*atience  by  seeing  a  num- 
l"*r  of  dark  objects  followed  by  the  funnel  ami  superstructure 
of  a  vessel  emerge  from  the  waves  and  l!«>ut  safely  on  the  surface. 
Immediately  three  tugs  lying  in  the  vicinity  blew  loud  and  tri¬ 
umphant  blasts  on  their  sirens,  the  watchers  on  the  lighter  gave 
lusty  cheer*  which  were  echoed  by  spectators  on  the  distant 
shore.  The  dark  objects  were  the  heads  of  pontoon*  used  in  the 
(icon  marine  salvage  system,  the  funnel  and  superstructure 
belong'd  to  the  Coast  (iuurd  cutter  Orally,  which  had  l»ecn 
lying  submerged  in  sixty  fret  of  water  for  several  months, 
and  their  ap|M-arnnco  proclaimed  the  success  and  practicability 
of  the  salvage  system  invented  by  Jesse*  W.  Reno  of  New 
York. 

"There  was  far  more  involved  in  this  demonstration  than  the 
more  raising  of  a  sunken  ship:  it  marked  the  opening  of  a  new 
vl*t»  in  the  reclamation  of  wrecked  vessels  and  rargoeu.  Not 
one  new  or  untried  principle  in  either  mechanical  or  hydraulic 
engineering  i*  employed,  but  by  gathering  into  one  coherent 
system  known  ami  proved  processes  Jesse  W.  Reno  ha*  answered 
the  challenge  of  the  sen  and  ha*  devised  a  mean*  for  wresting 
from  the  depth*  the  immense  stores  of  wealth  which  the  wean 
ha*  taken  a*  its  toll. 

"During  recent  years  many  scheme*  have  been  invented  for 
salvaging  lost  ships,  but  most  of  them  have  consisted  mainly  of 
a  form  of  diving-suit  W'hich  enabled  a  man  to  descend  far  enough 
Im-Iow  the  surface  of  the  son  to  reach  the  wrecks.  The  most 
•  vtravagaut  claim*  for  these  donees,  however,  have  never  gone 
beyond  com para lively  shallow  water  and  the  field  of  salvage  ha* 
l*ren  limited  to  the  depth*  at  which  men  have  l*evn  able  to  work. 
The  Reno  system,  however,  docs  not  depend  upon  a  diving-suit, 
but  employs  a*  one  of  its  two  main  working  unit*  a  submarine 
tractor  which  move*  around  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
This  tractor  can  descend  to  great  depths  suffieient  to  reach 
any  known  wrick.  There  is  not  a  wreck  which  can  hide 
from  its  powerful  searchlights  nor  escape  from  its  giant  cater¬ 
pillar  wheels. 

"This  tractor  carries  a  circular  steel  caisson  seven  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  ami  nine  feet  high  on  the  inside,  the  whole  weighing  eighteen 
tons  on  the  surface.  Two  men  operate  the  tractor  from  the  inside 
of  tho  caisson,  air  being  supplied  by  the  same  system  a*  that  used 
in  submarines.  Drills  project  from  the  side*  of  the  caisson,  tho 
leakage  of  water  through  the  apertures  through  which  the  drill 
.hafts  j»a*s  being  prevented  by  stuffing  boxes.  The  tractor  is 
lowered  to  the  liottom  from  the  mother-ship,  which  supplies 
the  power  through  cable  to  an  electric  motor  inside  the  caisson. 
This  motor  drives  the  tractor  belts  and  also  operates  the  drills.” 

The  tractor  draws  up  alongside  the  wreck,  and  holes  are  <lrillcd 
through  the  plating  of  the  ship,  the  number  being  regulated  by 


la*hcd  *o  that  they  liccomo  an  integral  part  of  the  wreck,  which  is 
towed  into  dry  dock  or  l>earhcd.  Wo  rend  further: 

"It  docs  not  re-quire  too  great  an  imagination  to  understand 
what  valuable  services  tho  apitaratu*  can  render.  Around  the 
shores  of  Britain  and  France  there  are  approximately  1,(100 
ship*  sunk  by  submarine*  during  tho  war,  most  of  them  lying 
in  about  100  feet  of  water,  and  many  of  them  carrying  indi¬ 
vidual  cargoes  valued  at  over  a  million  dolInrN.  During  the  two 
years  following  the  war  the  British  Salvage  Association  recovered 
ship*  and  cargoes  valued  at  over  $400,000,000,  and  all  they 
salvaged  were  those  lying  in  comparatively  shallow’  water. 
Some  of  the  greatest  prizes  are  those  lying  in  deep  water,  but 
easily  available  under  the  Reno  system.  Furthermore,  it  hus 
frequently  been  necessary  to  blow  up  sunken  vessels  as  dangers 
to  navigation,  but  these  can  now  Ik*  saved  intact. 

"It  is  these  vessel*  lying  in  shallow  water  which  will  first 
claim  tin*  attention  of  the  Reno  Com|>aiiy.  an  official  of 
which  i*  now  in  England  making  an  investigation  of  these 
war  wrecks." 


A  3JJ-TOK  CAMERA — A  camera  which  occupies  two  rooms 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  Building.  Washington,  is  being 
used  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  photograph  maps  and  chart*. 
According  to  The  X  at  ion' s  Business  (Washington.  I). 

"The  lens,  bellows,  and  copy-holder  are  in  one  room,  and  the 
plate-holder  and  dark  room  are*  in  the  other  room.  The  camera 
will  take  a  picture*  1  yard  square.  It  weighs  7.0<)0  pounds,  and 
is  operat'd  either  by  hand  or  by  electricity.  Focusing  is  done 
by  mean*  of  an  electrical  contrivance  which  flashes  a  signal  when 
the  proper  focus  is  re-ached.” 
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TELEPHONE  CABLES  RIDDLED 
„  BY  BEETLES 

THE  HABITS  of  a  California  beetle 
that  ruins  telephone  cables  by  boring 
through  the  lead  sheath  are  described 
by  I-aurence  Evert,  in  an  article  contributed  to 
The  Transmitter  (Baltimore).  Bugs.  Mr.  Evert 
opines,  can  find  many  unwelcome  places  in 
which  to  take  their  abode,  but  most  inconsiderate 
of  all,  no  doubt,  is  the  insect  which  insists  on 
establishing  his  residence  inside  a  telephone 
cable,  and  without  invitation  or  permission, 
makes  himself  a  doorway  through  the  lead 
sheathing. 

Plant  men,  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  he  says, 
in  investigating  instances  of  cable  insulation 
being  injured  by  moisture,  have  discovered  small 
holes  bored  completely  through  the  sheathing. 

In  recent  years  tho  trouble  has  reached  rather 
serious  proportions  in  California,  and  has  been  frequently 
reported  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Wo  read  further: 

“After  several  years  of  investigation  the  findings  of  tho 
government  scientists  have  been  announced  and  are  contained 
in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the 
title  of  'The  Lead-fable  Borer,  or  "Short  Circuit  Beetle"  in 
California.’ 

"Tho  known  popularly  as  the  lead-cable  borer,  tho  little 
bug  responsible  for  all  the  dnmngc  and  hubbub  has  a  far  more 
fancy  name  technicall y —  Scobieia  Deeliria.  According  to  tho 
investigations  of  Dr.  Snyder  and  his  associates,  the  lead-cable 
beetle  does  not  eat  as  he  l*on*s  into  the  cable.  This  was  de¬ 
termined  from  the  fact  that  poisons  have  been  impregnated  into 
various  substances  in  which  he  boml.  and  they  never  have  had 
the  slightest  effect  on  him.” 

Tho  character  of  damage  done  by  tho  beetle  is  described  in 
tho  government  booklet  in  this  manner: 

“Damage  to  the  lend  sheuthing  of  aerial  telephone  cables 
consists  of  round  hole*  al>out  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
which  extend  through  the  lead  sheathing  from  the  outer  surface 
to  tin1  paper  insulation  of  the  wires  within.  In  practically  every 
case  the  hole  is  made  through  the  lower  side  of  the  sheath  close  to 
where  the  suspending  ring  or  marline  hanger  support*  the  cable. 

“In  cases  where  the  sheathing  is  |>cnctratcd.  moisture  is  very 
readily  drawn  in  to  the  wire*.  If  the  hole  happens  to  he  in  tho 
proper  location  a  great  deal  of  moisture  ent  ts  and  tho  cablo 
may  bo  ruined  for  15  or  25 
feet.  Particularly  in  cose  of  a 
slock  cable,  or  those  on  grades, 
the  moisture  sometimes  pene¬ 
trates  and  soaks  tho  insulation 
for  long  distances.  This  ne¬ 
cessitates  cutting  out  the  cable, 
splicing  and  insulating  the 
wires,  und  resheathing,  which 
in  a  fiOO-pair  cable  means  con¬ 
siderable  skilled  labor  .  .  . 

“  It  was  alniut  this  time  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
slept  in  with  an  offer  of  help. 

A  large  quantity  of  California 
oak  known  to  contain  eggs  of 
Mrs.  Deelivis  were  shipped  to 
tho  forest  insect  field  station 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
at  Falls  Church.  Virginia,  and 
were  placed  in  glass  cages. 

SptM’imens  of  cables  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  engineers  of  the  C. 
and  P.  and  were  suspended 
from  the  tops  of  the  cages. 

“By  June  of  1918  most  of  the  young  beetles  at  Falls  Church 
had  grown  to  the  adult  stage  and  were  emerging  from  the  wood. 
They  made  themselves  fully  at  home  and  many  began  to  bore 
into  the  wooden  parts  of  the  cages.  But  they  didn't  touch  the 
cable;  they  ignored  it  entirely,  as  if  suspecting  a  trap. 


“When  it  was  seen  that  the  beetle  had  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  touch  the  cable,  metal  sheathings  were 
wrapt  around  wooden  logs  into  which  beetles  had 
already  bored.  The  entomologists  knew  that 
within  a  year  newly  grown  adults  would  l>o  eager 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  world  and  would  try  to 
l»ore  themselves  out. 

"After  those  young  beetles  had  finished  with 
the  sheathing,  it  looked  like  a  well-worn  sieve. 
Sheet  lead  of  various  alloys,  including  antimony 
and  tin.  were  tried,  but  none  seemed  able  to  stop 
the  bugs  when  placed  as  a  bnrrier  to  their  progress. 

“  In  California,  actual  working  cables  were  list'd 
in  several  tests.  Small  cages  were  built  around 
parts  of  the  cables  and  numbers  of  beetles  placed 
within.  On  the  smooth  surface  of  the  cables  t  he 
l»eetles  made  few  attacks,  but  where  the  lead 
sheathing  touched  any  other  surface,  such  ns  tho 
metal  ring  suspending  it,  the  bugs  made  numerous 
1  Hires.  In  the  words  of  the  government  report: 

“Practically  all  of  the  boring  is  done  near  the 
point  of  contuct  of  the  cablo  and  the  rings  which 
Hus|»end  the  cable  from  the  messenger  strand. 
The  authors  believe  that  the  beetle  bores  tho 
cable  because  it  finds  itself  closely  confined  between  the  cable  anil 
the  suspending  ring,  but  they  do  not  lielieve  that  it  can  lie  proved." 

It  would  mt-in  that  no  real  remedy  has  yet  been  found,  ns 
the  writer  continue*  in  a  semi-hopeful  vein: 

"The  means  of  eventually  stamping  out  the  trouble  possibly 
li«>s  in  tho  adoption  of  a  new  type  of  suspension  ring,  made  of 
flat  tent'd  steel  wire  stock  which  ho*  liecn  galvanized  and  which 
makes  a  joint  with  the  cable  without  giving  the  beetle  a  firm 
foothold. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dcclivi*.  however,  continue  their  existence  un¬ 
disturbed.  Boring  into  telephone  cable  is  a  side-line  with  them 
anyway,  and  so  long  as  no  one  tries  to  prevent  them  from  lairing 
in  and  out  (or  out  and  in.  if  you  like)  of  oak  trees  they  probably 
will  start  no  organized  resistance.  We  sincerely  hope  they  xvill 
not.  for  they  might  put  up  a  tough  fight.  The  report  tells  us  1  hat 
the  beetles  can  multiply  at  the  rate  of  more  than  u  hundredfold  a 
year,  so  it  appear*  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  use  diplomacy;  wo 
want  no  rough  stuff  with  an  army  that  grows  at  the  rate  of 
10.000  per  cent,  annually. 


COTTONLKSS  COTTONWOODS —  Regarding  an  article  in 
our  issue  of  May  5  on  the  prevention  of  tho  annual  "cotton” 
pest,  from  the  pistillato  cottonwood  tree,  John  Bristol,  of  Mouh. 
Utah,  writes  as  follows: 

"A  far  simpler  method  than  spraying  has  been  tried  and 

has  proved  its  worth.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  boro  a  fairly 
large  hole,  nil  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  into  the  bole  of  tho 
tree.  This  should  l»e  done  early 
in  tho  spring,  before  tho  trot* 
blooms.  Tho  hole  should  lion¬ 
et  rate  to  tho  heart  of  the  tree, 
and  it  should  bo  bored  so  as  to 
slant  downward.  When  the 
heart  of  tho  tree  has  been 
reached,  pour  a  pint  or  more 
of  plain  kerosene  into  the  hole 
and  the  tree  so  treated  will 
shed  no  cotton  that  season,  nt 
least.  The  simple  fact  of  boring 
the  hole  to  the  heart  of  the  tree 
will  stop  tho  cotton,  but  the 
application  of  kerosene  makes 
the  remedy  doubly  sure.  This 
method  does  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
jure  the  tree.  Hero  in  Moab  we 
have  cottonwood  trees  which 
havo  attained  the  altitude  of 
real  giants.  So  far  do  their 
branches  reach  out  that  in  places  they  form  an  arch  over  tho 
streets  of  tho  town.  You  will  readily  see  that  to  spray  these 
giants  in  their  native  habitat  will  assume  the  pro|»ortions  of  a 
formidable  task.  However,  all  Moabites  agree  that  the  annual 
'cotton'  crop  of  the  trees  is  nothing  less  than  a  pest." 


HE  CHEWS  LEAD 

Thi*  U  I  be  Sa-bicU  Itctll- 
rU  which  tx>rot  into,  tho 
he  <!•*«  not  ni .  telephone 
r»N«  in  California.  En- 
lanod  seventy  time* 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  “LEAD-CABLE  BORER" 

Hole*  bored  by  a  California  beetle  through  the  lead  (heelings  of 
telephone  cable*,  which  are  here  shown  flattened  out. 
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HOW  FAR  CAN  MY  RADIO  SET  RECEIVE? 

HIS  SEEMS  TO  BE  a  universal  question,  ever  since 
radio  came  into  popular  use.  we  are  told  by  Kenneth 
Malcolm,  writing  in  Radio  World  (Sew  York).  And  it 
is  a  question  that  can  not  be  answered  by  examining  the  set  alone. 
If  lixt  anti  ideal  conditions  were  available,  the  answer  could  be 
given  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  at  least  theoretically,  but 
practically  many  variable  factors  must  Ik*  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Identical  sets,  with  antenn®  in  exact  copy,  loeuted 
but  a  block  apart,  may  give 
widely  different  results  one 
getting  tho  most  distant  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  other  nothing 
but  the  locals.  We  read: 

"As an  illustration  of  what  is 
meant  by  variable  factors,  let 
us  ask  how  far  a  locomotive 
whistle  can  Ik*  heard.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  answer  might 
occur:  ‘It  depends  upon  the 
power  of  the  whistle.’  Yes, 
that  is  true,  but  it  also  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
•urrounding  country,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  air,  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  direction  the 
train  is  traveling,  and  the  sen- 
Mtivencm  of  the  .‘nr  of  the 
li«tener.  In  wide-open  country 
the  sound  could  lie  heard  much 
farther  than  in  thickly  wooded 
country  or  in  the  city.  It 
could  I®  heard  farther  if  the 
air  was  clear  ami  the  wind 
blew  in  the  direction  of  the 
listener,  also  farther  if  the 
listener’s  ears  were  vrrv  sen- 
-itive  and  tho  locomotive  was 
approaching  instead  of  go-ng 
in  theoppoirite  direction.  Any 
combination  of  these  factors 
would  produce  different  results. 

"In  radio  work  we  have 
even  more  factors  to  contend 
with.  First  of  all  romrs  the 
|siwer  of  the  transmitter  and 
the  •••imitiv eiiess  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  I'nder  given  condi¬ 
tions  an  increase  of  pow'er  or 
an  increase  in  the  sensitive- 
news  of  the  receiving  set  will 
give  a  proportional  inereaae  in  range.  A  broadcasting  slalkui 
may  have  a  maximum  range  of  1..VM  miles;  Imt  this  distam-e 
i«  covens!  only  with  a  tw*o-stage  radio-frequency  amplifier  «-t 
at  the  receiving  end.  A  single  tube  set  might  bear  it  only  JIB) 
miles  and  u  crystal  set  only  :t()  miles.  Then,  again,  tin-  reverse 
i*  also  true;  a  single  I iiIk*  set  might  Ik-  rated  at  -"rfHI  nules,  but 
only  from  a  station  with  one  kilowatt  rating  A  OlJO-walt 
station  might  Ik-  hcanl  only  one-half  that  distanre. 

"Next  in  importance  comes  the  immediate  « n\ inuum-nt — 
possibly  this  come*  even  In-fore  power  ami  sensitiveness.  An 
aerial  situated  between  tall,  steel  frame  structures  will  not  bring 
in  a«  good  results  as  one  that  is  Im-ntcd  in  the  o|K-n,  for  the 
gmunded  st.-.-|  fraim-s  absorb  a  large  pi\rt  of  the  energy  Won-  the 
waves  reach  it.  It  is  also  manifest  that  steel  buildings  afTcvt  tin- 
quality  and  range  of  the  waves  from  u  transmit  ling  station.  A 
station  that  promised  to  Ik-  one  of  the  la-st  in  the  city, had  to  In* 
•lismantb-d,  or  at  least  used  only  for  e.xpe: iimntal  purjioK-*. 
because  the  steel  in  the  building  in  which  it  was  ha-ated.  and  in 
neighboring  buildings,  hod  tin-  tendency  to  distort  tin*  wave, 
thereby  preventing  faithful  transmission. 

’* A  curious  caw- was  reported  quite  recently  by  the  army  A 
fine  transmitter  had  Iks-ii  erected  on  a  mountain  after  mm-h 
hard  work.  They  were  able  to  radiate  a  good  2  kilowatts,  but 
try  as  they  might  they  could  not  reach  their  home  station  but 
fifty  miles  away.  After  much  reasoning  and  an  extended  search 
they  found  that  an  iron  mine  in  the  vicinity  was  I  lie  cause  of  the 
trouble.  It  simply  draim-d  all  the  radiated  energy  into  the  earth.” 

Kadiu  waves  will  pass  much  more  readily  over  water  than  over 


Ian*!.  Mr.  Malcolm  tells  us.  the  degree  depending  to  .some  extent 
on  relative  dryness  of  the  land.  Then.  too.  there  arc  fewer 
obstacles  in  the  way  when  the  waves  pass  over  wafer.  Ships  ot 
sea  copy  "press"  many  times  over  a  distance  of  l.uOO  miles  with 
a  comparatively  ancient  crystal  set.  He  goes  on: 

"The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  great  factor  that  can  not 
be  disngardi-d.  for  this  is  the  operator  who  can  at  will  switch  you 
to  cither  'local*  or  'long  distance.'  It  was  the  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  that  enabled  most  of  the  long-distance  records  to  be  made 
and  broken.  When  you  can  gel  Davoqpurl  one  night  and  only 

Pittsburgh  the  next  night,  you 
can  in  most  caaee  blame  it  on 
the  weather.  Clear  air  is  the 
I K-st  air;  and  water  and  dust 
particle*  are  detrimental,  as 
they  tend  to  absorb  part  of 
the  energy  of  the  advancing 
wave*.  Reception  ean  not  be 
earried  on  as  well  in  the  day¬ 
time  as  in  tho  night  becauM 
Ihe  sun's  ravs  ionize  the  air 
particle*  and  render  them  con¬ 
ductive.  hence  absorbent. 

"Considering  nil  the  variable 
far  tors  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
n-k  how-  far  a  certain  set  ean 
receive.  The  only  real  way 
to  find  out  is  to  try  it  under 
the  art  uni  conditions  in  which 
it  will  bt*  eventually  used. 
Even  then  you  will  find  that 
every  set  has  what  we  might 
rail  a  reliable  and  variable 
range;  one  that  ean  Ik-  di- 
pended  ii|mui  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  and  a  sis-ond  that  will 
work  only  when  things  are 
most  favorable. 

"It  may  be  inferred  that  a 
given  neeiving-set  will  have 
it*  greatest  range  when  t In- 
air  i'  clear, at  night  .over  w  ater, 
and  the  transmitter  is  of  the 
highest  power  ami  in  tin-  most 
favorable  local  environment. 

"If  your  set  does  not  give 
quite  as  satisfactory  results  as 
von  might  expert,  don't  con¬ 
demn  it  immediately,  but  look 
around  and  see  if  then-  is  not 
some  condition  which  you 
might  la  tter.  IWil.ly  a  little 
change  in  the  location  of  your 
aerial  might  transform  n  failure  into  a  siu-cess.  When  on  the 
hike  keep  to  the  water,  the  open  spaces,  and  the  mountain-tops 
and  star  out  .if  the  walled-in  Valleys." 


«  II Y  1MIKS  BREAD  CROW  ST  M  KT—  Old  ideas  of  how  bread 
stab-*  an- overturned  by  the  Food  llesearrh  Institute,  established 
at  thi-  suggestion  of  HerU-rt  Hoover,  in  its  first  publication  just. 
i-Mied  from  its  headquarter*  at  Stanford  t'niversity.  The  report 
|K*ints  out  the  wholnaoincncm  of  the  -tale  loaf,  show's  the  waste 
pnKlnrcd  by  prrearnt  bakery  practises,  ami  urges  further  investi¬ 
gation  of  why  some  bread  kce|w  better  than  others.  We  n-ad  in 
Science  Service’s  Daily  Smurf  \cirs  lt>dlciin  (Washington): 

"What  probably  occur*  is  that  much  of  the  -inoisturo  in  the 
bread  i«  held  by  tho  starch  w  hich  has  Ik-c-ii  gelatinized  in  tho  bak¬ 
ing.  .\>  the  loaf  comes  out  of  the  stove,  this  stan-h  jelly  distributed 
through  the  bn-ad  contains  all  the  moisture  it  can  hold.  As  the 
bn-ad  cools.  the  starch  gives  up  some  of  its  moisture  and  this 
moisture  is  absorbed  bv  the  other  constituents  of  tho  loaf,  chang¬ 
ing  the  crust  from  a  brittle  material  that  crunches  between  the 
teeth  to  a  v«ft  and  pliable  one.  while  the  gluten  of  the  crumb  is 
given  a  toughness  and  firmness  which  as  fresh  bread  it  did  not 
have.  The  bn-ad  become*  stale  at  low  temperatures,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  bn-ad  when  stale,  but  not  dry,  can  be 
freshened  up  by  heating.  The  pnxN-ss  is  n- versed  and  the  starch- 
jelly  reabsorbs  the  moisture  from  the  other  bread  constituents.'" 


Wave  8 
Following 
The  Contour 


MICII  DKI'KXDS  ON  TIIK  AKKIAI.'M  MK'ATloN 
SlumlitK  »h)  radio  Impulse-  rvmliliNt  »  icmlli*  drpM-*.M>u  Mould  IKK 
Ik-  fell  In  I  Mallrd-ln  wurr. 


LETTERS  -  AND  -  ART 

LITERATURE  DRAMA  MUSIC  FINE-ARTS  EDUCATION  CULTURE 


NEW  METHODS  UNCOVERING  A  NEW  POMPEII 


ETNA  AVENGES  VESUVIUS!  Pompeii,  the  eity  that 
Vesuvius  buried  under  its  ashes  1,800  years  ago  has  just 
uncovered  mbre  of  itself  to  wondering  tourists,  and  Etna, 
as  if  in  ragu  bursts  forth  in  tiery  protest  and  more  destruction. 
But  Pompeii  has  for  ten  years  lieen  in  the  hands  of  an  excavator 
of  modern  type,  an  Italian  named  Spinazzola,  ami  the  methods 


xontal  layers,  with  minute  attention  to  details.  As  objects  are 
found  they  are  photographed  and  their  |N>sition  accurately 
noted,  so  they  may  l*e  replaced  when  the  whole  house  is  restored 
to  light. 

Walking  down  the  ‘Street  of  Abundance,’  along  which  the 
new  excavations  are  l»eing  nuule,  on  the  perfectly  preserver!  side¬ 
walks,  worn  smooth  by  the  sandals  of  the  ancient  Pompeians. 

the  impression  one  gathers  is  not 
of  a  city  turned  into  stone  1.800 
years  ago,  but  of  a  town  whose 
inhabitants  nlutndoned  it  n  few 
years  back  and  whose  houses  are 
gradually  crumbling.  Even  t lii* 
impression,  however,  must  !*.• 
revised  when  one  s«s*s  how  fresh 
are  the  paintings  on  the  walls  and 
bow  recent  seem  the  electoral  and 
amusemont  posters  and  the  scrib- 
tilings  of  boys  wliich  cover  thr 
i  VW  walls.- 


Competent  archeologists  of  thi 
past  are  proven  quite  wrong  in 
their  deductions  from  np|>ear- 
ances  hitherto  reveale<l.  For 
example— 


MKCONl)  HTORIKM  IN  POMPKII 

Newly  iIiik  frnm  twenty  fwt  of  volranic  noli  i|i|vani  a  plllaival  rolonna<k*  along  an  u|»|ht  itory  front 
lilt  lierto  .iip|-.M-.l  tai  In*  non-cil«tenl  In  Pompeian  doiMwtlC  architecture. 
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Both  the  air  and  the  batli-water  were  heated  by  a  'hypo- 
caustum.'  as  was  railed  the  special  prate  placed  in  the  near-by 
kitchen.  Bedrooms  and  spare  rooms  have  also  been  found, 
remains  of  beds  and  bed-clothing  being  visible.  The  beds  were 
either  like  our  modern  couches,  that  is.  with  backrests  along 
three  sides,  or  else  in  the  form  of  alcoves  get  into  the  walls  and 
hidden  by  curtains.  Additional  rooms  of  smaller  importance 
are  also  to  be  seen,  such  as  coal  cellars,  larders  and  tool-sheds. 

"All  the  rooms  are  magnificently  decorated.  Frescos  adorn 
all  the  walls,  from  cellars  to  the  outside  of  the  houses,  and  with 
such  a  richness  of  color  ami  such  a  vividness  of  tone  as  to  leave 
one  gasping.  The  paintings  generally 
divide  the  walls  into  panels,  on  each 
of  which  is  represented  a  scene  of 
movement.  Between  the  panels  are 
festoons  of  flowers  and  fruits.  The 
Hellenic  influence  of  Pompeian  art  is 
very  noticeable,  especially  in  the  fres¬ 
cos.  a  majority  of  which  represent 
scenes  from  Homer's  ‘Iliad’  A  very 
interesting  and  hitherto  unknown  arehi- 
teoturul  characteristic  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  most  recent  excavation  i. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  were  made 
of  tiles  and  did  not  end  flush  with 
the  sides  of  the  walls,  but  overhung 
by  the  length  of  several  tiles,  thus 
affording  the  sidewalk  prot«*-tion  from 
•»n  and  rain.  By  this  discovery  signifi¬ 
cance  has  liecn  gi\on  to  the  Ijitin 
word  'plumu.'  which  is  often  found 
in  Latin  writings,  always  in  connec- 
tion  with  houses  and  walls,  but  whose 
exact  meaning  had  hitherto  remainisl 
unknown.  Obviously  ‘plumu'  means 
a  projecting  cornice,  whoso  object  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  canvas  awnings 
which  protect  modern  shop  windows 
from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun." 

Pompeii  is  found  full  of  shops  and 
liars  that  arc  astonishingly  liko  our 
modern  ones.  A  shop  where  small 
articles  of  glass,  bronze  and  iron 
were  sold  shows  thut  these  various 
ware*  were  exhibited  on  stands  in  front,  for  we  read: 

"The  existence  of  these  stands  cun  be  seen  by  the  mark*  their 
rei>e«tvd  removal  each  night  ami  replacement  each  morning 
made  on  the  sidewalk.  These  same  marks  reveal  that  some  of  the 
shop*  occupied  more  thun  one  room  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
thus  afTording  some  sort  of  a  parallel  to  the  big  department 
.lore*  of  modern  times.  One  shop,  which  was  clo***l  at  the  lime 
of  the  disaster,  has  provided  the  means  of  ascertaining  how  the 
-hops  were  shut  up  at  night.  The  ashes  belched  out  front  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  piled  up  against  the  door.  and.  tho  the  wood 
was  purtly  burned  nt  the  time  and  has  j»art|y  decayed  since,  the 
ashes  hardened  and  retained  the  shape  of  the  door.  A  plaster 
of  jmris  east  was  taken,  which  reveals  that  the  shop  was  shut  by 
means  of  vertical  lwmrds  which  ran  in  slots  carved  in  the  sill 
and  the  nrehitrave  of  the  door.  These  ixiard*  were  then  secured 
by  means  of  a  long  iron  or  bronze  bar  which  could  bo  locked  in 
position. 

"Those  shop*  had  sign*  outside,  which  by  their  variety  nnd 
bright  o*dors  sought  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passem-by. 
These  signs  were  work*  of  art  and  wore,  apparently,  constantly 
lH>ing  changed.  A  dyer’s  shop  has  on  both  sides  of  the  door  two 
of  the  most  w’onderful  frescos  in  Pompeii.  On  the  left  there  is 
a  temple  of  yellow  marble,  from  which  Mercury  (the  god  ot 
commerce)  steps  out  hurriedly  (as  can  be  seen  from  his  Howing 
robes)  carrying  in  one  hand  his  sacred  rod  and  in  the  other  a  bag. 
On  the  right  there  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  Venus  standing  on 
a  royal  rhariol  drawn  by  four  immense  elephants.  She  is  clothed 
in  a  cloak,  blue  as  the  sea  she  was  lx»rn  from,  anil  on  her  head 
•  he  wears  a  high  golden  diadem.  The  vividness  of  the  colors 
and  tho  technique  of  the  execution  are  amazing.  These  frescos, 
now  valued  so  highly,  were  in  those  days  nothing  hut  ordinary 
-hop  signs,  which  would  lie  changed  as  soon  a*  they  became 
-oiled  by  passers-by  rubbing  against  them  or  scribbling  on  them. 
A  e«*at  of  whitewash  wus  applied  and  a  new*  fresco  painted  on  top. 

"Two  more  particularly  interesting  frescos  appear  outside 
the  shop  of  a  man  who.  not  being  a  Pompeian  but  a  Roman 


(and  apparently  very  proud  of  it),  pointed  the  fact  out  by 
adorning  his  shop  with  a  painting  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
Rome,  on  one  side,  and  of  Aeneas,  the  chooser  of  the  site  where 
Rome  was  built,  escaping  from  Troy  with  Anchises  and  Ascanius. 
on  the  other.  Similar  paintings  are  found  outside  ull  shops, 
varying  in  beauty  and  artistic*  value. 

"Another  discovery  of  great  value  is  a  public  laundry  in  per¬ 
fect  state  of  preservation,  which  hail  just  l>oen  completed  when 
it  was  engulfed  in  the  general  ruin  which  overtook  Pompeii. 
Tliat  it  had  only  just  been  completed  is  proved  hv  heaps  of  mor¬ 
tar  and  stone  masons'  instruments  which  were  found  on  the  side¬ 


walk  outside,  lien-  are  cisterns  and  tub*  of  all  sixes  and  slmp-s, 
with  an  extremely  ingenious  system  of  water-piping." 


"PITTING  OVEK"  POETRY  Mis*  Edith  Sitwell,  an  English 
poet,  some  i>f  whose  verses  we  have  quoted,  lately  gave  a 
n*'ital  of  her  own  verses  in  l*ondnn  and  used  a  "Xengcrphone" 
to  hla«t  it  through  to  the  audience  while  the  reciter  was  con¬ 
cealed  Ixdmid  a  screen.  The  curtain,  says  the  London  Slur, 
represent**!  "a  Futurist  facade,  with  a  face  in  the  middle 
through  the  mouth  of  which  protruded  a  spuiking-tuhc." 

"It  wa*  not  an  ordinary  fuce.  mark  you.  but  had  a  line  down 
the  middle,  nnd  tho  right  half  wa*  while  and  the  left  half  red — 
I  can  not  pretend  to  interpret  the  syinlmlical  significance  of 
this,  hut  doubtless  it  is  very  deep  indeed. 

"Miss  Sitwell  is  aceu***l  by  her  critics  of  spx-iuli/.ing  in 
‘obscure  poetry.*  I  will  not  usurp  the  functions  of  literary 
critics  and  pretend  to  say  whether  the  accusation  i*  just.  At 
any  rate,  the  verses  when  spoken  through  the  Scngcrphono  in 
strict  time  are  not  easy  to  understand. 

"The  Elect — to  show  how  very  elect  they  are*  encored  several, 
which  I  could  not  understand  at  all.  notably  ‘Hornpipe’  ami 
one  with  the  delicate  title  ‘Ass  Face.'  A  voice  explained  that 
it  was  about  Beaver*,  but  even  so  that  conveyed  nothing  to  my 
unelect  intelligence." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  observes: 

'  Those  who  take  up  the  megaphone  must  lx*  judged  by  their 
choice.  Either  they  want  to  startle  us.  by  the  way  in  which 
their  verse  is  presented,  which  is  a  tacit  confession  that  there 
is  nothing  very  startling  in  the  verse  itself;  or  else,  in  (lold- 
smi th's  famous  phrase  to  Dr.  Johnson,  they  want  to  make  little 
fishes  talk  like  whales.  It  won't  do;  however  large  they  may 
sound,  tho  little  fishes  merely  look  smaller  than  ever  at  llm 
other  end  of  their  magnificent  funnel.” 


TIIK  l'N(*OVKRKD  "HTItKKT  OK  A!IUM>ANC*K  ‘ 

Showing  i) pica  I  I  *>  out-man  hno-ra  "«lili  projeodn*  lutlcoitlm.  lulualradra  mill  uulleric*.  pcriiilltliui 
Ihrtr  Inhabitant*  to  wairhliut  On*  movement  of  people  ouUlile." 
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OUR  DEADLY  "SELF-SATISFACTION" 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  Hl'MOR  has  broken  over 
Europe.  Or.  at  least,  over  England:  and  however  little 
it  makes  us  laugh,  it  furnishes  precisely  the  justification 
some  of  our  cousins  have  wanted  for  their  long-standing  griev- 
anees.  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn,  of  the  London  Morning  Past,  is  one 
who  has  found  no  ease  in  our  literary  Zion  so  long  as  New  En¬ 
gland  led  In  the  hymns.  He  used  to  take  particular  delight  in 
Mark  Twain,  because 
“that  CervantOH  for 
possibly  Rabelais)  who 
called  himself  Mark 
Twain"  was  not  always 
respectful  to  the  Concord 
Philosophers  and  Boston 
highbrows.  Yet  he  tells 
us  tlmt  all  American 
humorists  whose  liooks 
have  hitherto  gone  across 

the  Atlantic  have  had 
the  stamp  of  Mark 
Twain;  but  the  new 
revolutions  of  Sinclair 
U'wis,  James  Brunch 
Cabell  and  11.  L.  Menc¬ 
ken  out-Rulielais  their 
elder.  Mr.  Osborn  lets 
go  Mark  Twain  all  the 
more  readily  becauso  it  is 
"that  brilliant  young 
American  critic.  Mr.  Van 
Wyek  Brooks.  who 
servos  to  remind  us  that 
Mark  Twain  is  no  longer 
a  model  for  those  who 
are  now  using  ridicule  a- 
u  weapon  against  the  deadly  solf-satisfaction  of  tho  American 
pooplo."  What  the  new  laughers  hope  is— 

"By  means  of  high-explosive  laughter,  to  throw  down  the 
gigantic  walls  of  the  transatlantic  Jericho,  a  city  built  up  to  the 
skies  and  roaring  like  the  sea  -or  the  Chicago  wheat-pit.  .  .  . 

"There  is  a  fine  indignation  lx-hind  all  the  newcomers’  jest* 
u  burning  hntred  of  the  narrow  self-righteousness  of  a  country 
which  would,  if  it  could.  Is*  ruthless  in  imposing  its  standards  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  A  minority  of  Puritanical  persons  have 
deprived  their  fellow-citizen*  of  the  wine  thut  makes  glnd  the 
heart  of  man;  they  uro  now  trying  to  make  the  whole  phinot-n 
Sahara  of  everlasting  drought.  Ilis  campaign  i*  waged  on  a  wide 
front;  he  And*  weapon*  in  every  form  of  literature.  A*  novelist, 
he  expresses  himself  in  tho  works  of  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis,  who 
shows  that  the  cocksure  mediocrity  of  Gopher  Prairie,  and  the 
enlargement  thereof  called  Zenith,  is  no  longer  merely  provincial. 
*  no  longer  downy  and  restful  in  its  h-af-shadowed  ignorance.'  It  is 
a  force  which  aims  nt  destroying  all  the  amenities  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  it  can  not  understand.  ‘Sure  of  itself,’  writes  Mr.  Sinclair 
Is-wis,  ‘it  bullies  other  civilizations  just  as  a  traveler  in  n  brown 
Derby  conquer*  the  wisdom  of  ( 'hina  and  tucks  advertisement*  of 
cigarets  over  urehes  for  centuries  diilk-alid  to  the  sayings  of 
Confucius.  Such  u  society  functions  admirably  in  the  large  pro¬ 
duction  of  cheap  automobiles,  dollar  watches,  and  safety  razors. 
But  it  is  not  satisfied  until  the  entire  world  al«o  admits  that  the 
end  and  joyous  pur|x>se  of  living  i*  to  ride  in  cheap  automobiles, 
to  make  advertising  pictures  of  dollar  watehes.  and  in  the  twi¬ 
light  to  sit  talking,  not  of  love  ami  courage,  but  of  t  lieeonveiiiciiee 
of  safety  razors.’  As  playwright,  the  new  American  humorist  is 
Mr.  Eugene  O’Neill  or  another — any  dramatist,  in  fact,  who  is 
out  to  destroy  the  conventions  of  sentimental  drama  in  America: 
for  example,  the  idea  that  a  thirtv-vear-old  actor  in  a  white  night¬ 
shirt  knei  ling  la-side  a  Ins!  saying.  ‘Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep’ 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  is  the  estranged  couple’s  six-year-old  son 
Adolph.  As  ironist,  with  a  method  half-way  >x-t»--en  that  of 
Raln-lais  and  Anatole  France’s,  he  is  the  author  of  ’Jurgen’  and 
’Figures  of  Earth.'  Imoks  designed  to  ridicule  man's  conceit, 
the  infinite  self-sufticieuey  of  ‘au  ape  reft  of  his  tail  and  grown 


rusty  at  climbing,  who  yet  feels  himself  to  lie  a  symbol  and  the  frail 
representative  of  Omnipotence  in  a  place  thut  is  not  home.'” 

Mr.  Mencken's  “A  Book  of  Burlesques,"  now  published  in 
England,  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Oslxirn  as  "the  simplest  and  rao*t 
straightforward  example  of  the  new  American  humor."  For— 

"He  is  ready  to  turn  anything  and  everything  into  fuel  for 
laughter;  from  the  meandering  commonplace*  of  the  pall-hearer* 
at  a  middle-class  funeral  to  a  concert  program  or  rmJitrf,  He 

shows  us  American  tour¬ 
ists  looking  over  an  Al- 
pinejpuf/eiuarailingatcr* 
of  t he  most,  beau  t  iful  vie* . 
iu  Europe  (from  the  brow 
of  the  Hungcrlx-rg  at 
Innsbruck)  and,  blind  to 
the  sunset  glow  of  en¬ 
trancing  colors,  discuss¬ 
ing  tho  cookery  of  u  scon 
of  lintels  and  the  algebra 
of  tipping.  His  musical 
jest,  the  program  analy¬ 
sis  of  Ruhm  unit  AViy 
Act/,  a  symphonic  poem 
in  B  flat  minor  by  Johann 
Sigismund  Timm  lieu*  Al- 
Itcrt  Wolfgang  Kraus,  i* 
a  joyous  piece  of  hyper- 
Imlical  humbug.  .Knui*. 
who  has  written  n  choral 
for  sixty  trombones,  ded¬ 
icated  to  Hindenlnirg,  i* 
now  at  work  on  a  mil¬ 
itary'  Mans  for  four  or¬ 
chestras,  seven  bras* 
bands,  and  ten  choirs, 
with  the  usual  soloists 
and  clergy.  Ho  has  been 
married  eight  time*, 
and  is  nt  present  the  fifth 
husband  of  Tilly  Hcintz, 
the  opera  singer.  'The 
Artist'  is  n  delightful 
satire  on  the  sham  ardor*  of  an  audience  assembled  to  hear 
«»ne  of  ' those  rotten  piano-thumping  immigrants,’  to  quote  a 
critic  who  is  there,  very  much  so. 

"He  also  rags  all  the  purveyors  of  'ie*  nnd  'isms,  who  wish  to 
make  their  whim-whnnis  a  part  of  conventional  morality,  and  In* 
Eugenie  Marriage  Service  is  perhaps  the  most  hilarious  of  all 
these  literary  escapades.  The  clergyman,  whom-  lamming  tones 
nr.  wimewhat  muffled  by  his  respirator,  thus  adjures  the  couple 
who  are  alxnit  to  enter  into  the  lamds  of  aseptic  matrimony; 
’I  require  and  charge  la»th  of  you.  ns  you  will  answer  in  the 
dreadful  hour  of  autopsy,  when  the  secrets  of  all  lives  shall  lx 
disclosed.  that  if  either  of  you  know  of  any  lesion,  infection, 
malaise,  congenital  defect,  hereditary  taint,  or  other  impediment, 
why  ye  may  not  lie  lawfully  joined  together  in  eugenic  matri¬ 
mony.  ye  do  now  confess  it.*  Anybody  present  who  knows  «»r  any 
such  ob«tnelo  i«  required  to  ‘come  forward  now  with  his  charts, 
slides,  and  cultures'  or  else  forever  hold  his  jx-uce.  The  bride¬ 
groom  pr.xluc.-s  bis  Government  certificate  or  good  health  con¬ 
taining  the  following  details: 

"‘Temperature  per  ora.  WA  Pulse,  7f»,  strong.  Respiration 
28..“.  Wanm-rmann. — 2.  I  lb.,  114  per  cent.  I'hthalein,  1st  hr.. 
40  |x-r  cent.;  2nd  hr..  21  jx-r  cent.  W.  B.  C..  8.925.  Free  gastric 
11(1.  1 1  5  per  cent.  No  stasis.  No  lactic  acid.  Blood  pressure, 
122/77.  No  albuminuria.  No  glycosuria.  Lumbar  puncture: 
dear  fluid,  normal  pressure.' 

"  Finally  an  aseptic  ring  is  placed  on  the  bride's  hand,  the  couple 
are  sprinkl.sl  with  bichlorid.  and  they  kiss  and  then  gargle.  The 
wedding  over.  an  operating  table  is  brought  in,  a,patient  appear* 
and  a  surgeon  |>roeeeds  to  cut  his  leg  ofT.  I  am  indehttxi  to  tin* 
author  for  Mg>Nxi  deal  of  eupeptic  and  probably,  aseptic  laughter." 

Whether  we  have  done  with  Mark  Twain  as  a  laugh-maker 
is  still,  perhaps,  a  matter  to  lx-  considered.  Even  Mr.  Osborn 
admits  that  his  is  "a  profitable  line  of  canned  literature"  with 
us;  but  "the  new  American  humorist,  tho  still  indulging  in 
the  picturesque  hypcrlxde  which  is  a  universal  quulity  in  all 
joyous  jesting,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  recipe*  for 
provoking  cheap  laughter." 


A  UKCOKATKO  SHOP  FRONT  IN  POMPBII 
In  tho  "airret  of  AbWlhoW  *  nappw.  alter  i-ljcblccn  rvniurlea.  tlxw  frrarnod  tiuul* 
of  Jupiter.  Apollo.  nn<l  other  nod*  Alan  llonun  Inacrlptlona. 
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DUSE  REMINDS  US  THERE  WERE  ACTORS 

T)  SHOW  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION  how  she 
used  to  plav  a  part  is  the  apt  interpretation  put 
by  a  critic  on  Duse’s  return  to  the  English  stage. 
And  since  we  have  so  nearly  lost  the  art  of  acting  in  the  flum¬ 
mery  of  producing,  the  younger  generation,  if  they  are  wise, 
will  l*e  immensely  grateful.  Duse  has  reached  London  in  her 
Western  progress;  minor  has  a  long  time  been  persistent  that 
*he  will  revisit  us.  After  the  twenty-five  or 
more  years  since  her  appearance  here  a  new 
generation  will  welcome  her.  Her  vehicle 
will  not  l*e  D'Annunzio  but  mainly  Ibsen. 

Her  opening  piece  in  London  was  Ibsen's 
"The  Iadv  from  the  Sea,  ”  known  here,  but 
not  familiarly.  It  is  not  one  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian’s  easiest  plays,  but  it  deals  with  his 
constant  examination  of  the  play  of  free¬ 
will.  Ellida  W  angel,  the  second  wife  of  a 
doctor  in  a  small  Norwegian  town,  has  con¬ 
tracted  a  mysterious  marriago  of  souls  with 
a  Maturing  man.  of  whom  wo  know  nothing 
except  that  he  is  a  murderer.  He  returns 
after  an  absence  to  claim  her  and  Wangel, 
her  husband,  offers  her  her  freedom,  but 
Ellida  chooses  W  angel.  It  is  not  a  very 
comprehensible  play,  but  Duse  seems  to  find 
enough  In  it  for  her  maturost  exercise  of 
her  great  art.  The  critic  of  tho  Manchester 
Guardian,  at  least,  convinces  us: 

"The  play  w-as  acted  in  Manchester  many 
years  ago  by  Janet  Achurch  and  Laurence 
Irving.  It  was  not  too  comprehensible,  ami 
perhaps  never  can  In*.  It  is  tho  old  story  of 
these  plays  in  two  stories — us  clear  as  day- 
in  the  upper  or  symbolical  one  and  so  dark 
on  the  practical  or  ground-floor  plane  that 
you  grope  about  and  Imrk  your  shins.  What 
was  this  power  of  the  Stranger/  Mystical, 
or  merely  occult?  Sufficient  that  it  exists 
in  the  printed  page  ami  in  the  soul  of  Duse. 

As  soon  as  Eltida  came  on  you  saw  that 
Duse  had  not  changed.  There  was  the  same 
placid  features  over  which  so  many  storms 
have  broken  that  it  seems  as  tho  they  could  never  rage  again — you 
would  say  a  sea  of  calm  distress.  Then*  were  the  old  accents  can-w¬ 
ing  and.  as  it  were,  lapping  the  meaning  of  the  words  like  a  tide. 
There  was  the  old  exquisite  plav  of  the  hands,  that  constant  fum- 
hliiigaml  gat  heringof  her  dress  which,  as  in  a  statue,  is  lierome  part 
of  the  iMxly’s  interpretation  as  with  Duse  the  body  liecomes  the 
foul.  The  actress  put  tho  littlo  mechanical  starts  and  surprize* 
with  which  the  first  net  is  so  full  into  their  proper  place;  she  had 
no  need  to  stress  the  insignificant.  And  when  from  the  arlmr 
♦he  waved  her  flowers  to  her  stepchildren,  you  caught  a  glimpse 
of  happiness  and  grace  breaking  exquisitely  through  the  clouds 
of  self- torment.  The  whole  of  the  second  act  was  a  symphony 
for  the  voice.  In  this  EUida  must  oxplain  to  W angel  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  Stranger,  her  horror  of  that  fascination  and  her  pure 
love  for  her  husband.  Duse  sat  on  a  low  stone  wall  at  the  liack 
of  the  stage  so  that  her  face  could  hardly  bo  seen,  and  moved  the 
house  with  her  recital  of  spiritual  agony  kept  scrupulously  in  tho 
lowest  of  keys.  The  third  act  sees  the  return  of  the  Stranger. 
Hero  Duse  sat  with  her  back  to  the  audience  ro  that  we  must 
divine  her  ecstasy,  which,  as  she  yields,  was  that  of  Juliet. 
1  do  not  remember  anything  more  exquisite  than  her  playing 
of  that  which  follows — the  sheltering  behind  her  husband,  her 
mingled  helplessness  and  terror.  It  was  all  so  extraordinarily 
of  the  theater  and  so  little  theatrical.  As  it  used  to  be.  so  it  was 
♦till  the  silences  which  counted.  If  there  be  in  acting  such  a 
thing  as  pure  passion  divorced  from  the  body  yet  exprest  in 
term*  of  the  body,  it  was  here." 

The  writer  of  this  critique  observes  that  the  only  English 
player  present  whom  he  observed  was  Ellen  Terry,  and  adds. 
■‘Perhaps  our  English  actors  have  nothing  to  learn!"  Certain 
it  is  that  one  tenet  of  acting  that  the  modern  stage  is  trying  to 


discard  is  the  old  habit  of  playing  one’s  self  instead  of  one’s 
author.  And  here  wo  see  Duse  l>elong*  in  the  old  school.  But 
the  London  Telegraph,  speaking  of  her  performance  in  "Ghosts" 
amply  forgives  her: 

"It  remains,  therefore,  to  talk  of  Duse  herself:  and  yet,  what 
is  there  left  to  bo  said  of  her,  except  in  poetry?  The  critic  knows 
only  too  well  that  if  he  racked  his  brains  till  they  burst  under  the 
strain  he  could  find  nothing  new-  to  say  of  her  that  would  bo 
tnie.  nor  anything  true  that  would  lie  new.  He  might  say,  for 
instance,  that  Duse's  Mrs,  Airing  is  not  the 
woman  that  Ibsen  drew — that  her  interpreta¬ 
tion  gives  him  little  impression  of  the  woman 
who  was  strong  enough  to  hide  her  husband's 
excesses,  to  shoulder  his  duties,  to  make 
herself  his  l>oon  companion  on  his  secret 
orgies,  to  conceal  his  real  nature  from  his 
son  by  such  heroic  means.  The  critic  may 
say  this  with  truth;  but  he  must  say  it  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  or  something  exactly 
like  it  has  l>een  said  before — tbut  Duse's 
way  of  altering  characters  and  even  plays 
to  fit  her  own  personality  ha*  been  com¬ 
mented  upon  so  often  as  to  In*  by  now  n 
critical  commonplace.  And  even  if.  when 
that  is  said,  he  goes  on  to  rhapsodise*  over 
the  woman  herself — the  depth  of  yearning 
and  tenderness  that  she  puts  into  the  scenes 
Itctwcvn  Mm.  Airing  and  her  son,  the  power 
and  vitality  which  radiate  from  her  almost 
visibly— ho  is  still  unhappily  conscious  that 
be  is  repeating  in  u  few  halting  sentences 
things  that  have  been  beautifully  said  Is-foro; 
things  that,  unless  they  can  be  suid  beauti¬ 
fully.  an*  bettor  not  said  at  all;  things,  in 
fact,  that  only  the  poet  knows  how  to  say 
once  again  so  that  they  shall  seem  only  now 
for  the  first  time  to  have  Imh«ii  thought  of. 
The  workaday  critic,  too  conscious  of  his 
limitations  to  attempt  to  turn  poet  for  the 
nonce,  or  at  any  rate  too  conscious  of  Duse's 
magnitude  to  dan*  to  pay  tribute  to  her  in 
coin  of  such  base  minting,  must  content 
himself  with  stating  once  again  in  simple 
language  the  simple  fact  that  she  is  a  great 
actress  and  worthy  of  all  praise." 

True  to  prophecy  tho  younger  gonenition 
already  ha*  shown  its  reaction  to  such  an 
artist  as  Duse.  We  find  this  paragraph 
in  tho  Sett  Statesman  (I-ondon): 

"Standard*  change.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  say  a  critical 
word  on  Duse,  but  I  found  a  young  actress  friend  of  mine  less 
reticent  and  openly  scornful  of  the  journalist's  attitude  to  her 
Ibsen'a  perforinanci**.  They  hud  l»ecn  *|>oilcd,  and  Ibsen’s 
genius  sacrificed  to  the  artist.  'The  Lady  from  tho  Sea'  was  out 
down  from  five  acts  to  four,  and  acted  as  if  it  were  a  domestic 
Italian  comedy.  And  Duse's  playing  was  not  acting,  but  an 
inanimate  recitation.  The  "hand  language"  was  beautiful,  tho 
motions  of  the  body  now  and  then  appropriate,  more  rarely  still 
a  sentence  or  two  had  a  lovely  dying  fall.  Thnt  was  literally 
all.  The  intellectual  values  of  the  play  were  disregarded,  tho 
poetic  ones  not  understood,  and  the  rhythm  of  Duse's  playing 
was  loo  fceak  to  sustain  the  faintly  picturesque,  almost  colorless, 
conception  of  the  part.'  All  this  seemed  shocking  to  mo  but 
not.  I  am  afraid,  altogether  astray  of  the  truth." 

Before  her  recent  appearances  in  London,  Mr.  E.  A.  Baug- 
han  wrote  in  the  Daily  Sews: 

"It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the  younger  generation  of  play¬ 
goers  what  Duse  meant  to  us.  Sarah  Bernhardt  had  been  the 
star,  and  in  those  days,  after  Itecoming  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  Duse,  we  were  apt  to  belittle  the  great  French  actress. 
She  was  so  eminently  of  the  theater  and  knew  its  every  trick. 
We  overlooked,  perhaps,  the  wonderful  expression  of  emotion 
of  which  she  was  capable,  and  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
her  powers  of  hypnotizing  an  audience. 

"  Duse  gave  us  somet  hing  very  different .  She  started  qu  ite  a  ne  w 
school  of  acting  with  her  sensitively  poised  naturalness.  Young 
actresses  who  tried  to  imitate  her  came  to  grief.  They  imagined  her 
naturalness  arose*  from  underacting.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Duse  was  even  more  an  actress  of  the  theater  thau  Bernhardt." 


ITALY'S  ORBATBST  ACTRESS 
KiMpprATs  before  KnatUmli  audience, 
after  jewni  of  retirement  anil  finds  a 
bewildered  new  generation. 


MEN  OF  SCIENCE  ALSO  MEN  OF  FAITH 


ATHEISM  AMONG  SCIENTISTS— the  very  phrase 
jL\  brings  many  affirmative  node — is  hardly  known,  and  it  if 
X  X  ft  distinguished  scientist  and  a  churchman  who.  ‘peaking 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  most  of  his  equally  known  fellows  in 
the  hroad  fields  of  research  and  inquiry,  makes  this  im|mrtant 
statement.  He  insists,  as  has  been  insisted  before,  that  then*  i- 
nothing  ineornputiblo  between  science  and  religion,  and  that 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  annals  of  science  are 
devout,  God-fearing  men  and  faithful  adherents  of  the  Church. 
Yota  recrudescence  of  the  so-rullcd  warfare 
between  seienco  and  religion  agitates  the 
world,  and  there  has  ln*on  an  exchange  of 
unathomas  between  pulpit  and  laboratory 
and  a  mutual  consignment  to  tin*  anil  brim¬ 
stone  reminiscent  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  res|M>nsibility  is  a  divided  one,  write- 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  in  Thr  Chriatian 
Century  (Undenominational),  "for  science  is 
just  as  often  misrepresented  as  is  religion  by 
men  of  little  vision,  of  no  appreciation  of  its 
limitations,  and  of  imperfect  comprehension 
of  the  real  rAle  which  it  plays  in  human 
life — by  men  who  lose  sight  of  all  spiritual 
values  and  therefore  exert  an  influence  ujnm 
youth  which  is  unsettling,  irreligious,  and 
essentially  immoral."  It  was  I)r.  Millikan 
who  prepared  tho  recently  puhlished  state¬ 
ment  declaring  that  there  is  no  antagonism 
between  science  and  religion,  which  was 
signed  by  forty  noted  men,  two  of  them 
Cnhinet  officers.  He  is  a  distinguished 
physicist,  until  recently  professor  of  physics 
in  the  University  of  C'hicugo,  and  now  di¬ 
rector  of  tho  Norman  Bridge  Imlioratory 
of  Physics  nt  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  bears,  we  are  told,  the 
distinction  of  lacing  the  first  to  succeed  in 
isolating  an  electron. 

Tho  simplest  and  most  convincing  proof 
of  his  assertion,  writes  Dr.  Millikan,  is 
found  in  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  minds  who  have  liecn 
lenders  in  tho  field  of  science,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
field  of  religion,  upon  the  other.  Among  British  scientists  he 
selects  for  example,  the  names  of  Newton,  Faraday,  Maxwell. 
Kelvin,  and  Raleigh,  of  whom  he  says:  "No  more  earnest 
seekers  nfter  truth,  no  intellects  of  more  |>cnctrating  vision,  can 
Ik*  found  anywhere,  nt  any  time,  than  these,  and  yet  every  one  of 
them  has  been  a  devout  and  profest  follower  of  religion."  He 
quotes  Lord  Kelvin  as  saying,  "  If  you  think  strongly  enough  you 
will  bo  forced  by  science  to  the  belief  in  God.  which  i-  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  religion.  You  will  find  it  not  antagoni'tic.  hut 
helpful,  to  religion.”  Going  to  France,  Dr.  Millikan  -elects,  for 
example,  the  name  of  Pasteur,  "easily  the  peer  of  any  biologist 
who  has  ever  lived  anywhere,"  of  whom  his  biographer  says. 
"Finally,  let  it  l>o  remernl>ered  that  Pasteur  was  a  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  man.”  Turning  to  America.  Dr.  Millikan  assorts.  "I  can 
bring  the  evidence  strictly  up  to  date  by  asking  you  to  name  the 
dozen  most  outstanding  scientists  in  America  ton  lay  and  then 
showing  you  that  tho  great  majority  of  them  will  l>ear  emphatic 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  complete  lack  of  antagonism  Iwtween 


the  field-  of  science  and  religion,  but  to  their  own  fundamental 
religious  con  viol  ions."  He  In-gins  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Walcott,  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science*,  head 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  and  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  who 
is  "personally  known"  to  Dr.  Millikun  us  "a  man  of  deep 
religious  conviction."  and  who  wrote  to  Dr.  Millikan  "ask¬ 
ing  that  he  lie  dear  ri  lied  for  the  purposes  of  this  address, 
which  he  has  *s*en.  as  ‘an  active  church  worker.’  "  Dr. 

Millikan  goes  on: 

"Tho  same  is  true  or  Henry  Fairfield 
Osliorn,  the  director  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  Another  rival  for 
eminence  in  this  field  i*  Edwin  G.  Conklin 
of  Princeton,  who  in  recently  published 
articles  has  definitely  shown  himself  a  prt>- 
ponent  of  the  religious  interpretation  of  life. 
In  tho  same  category  I  know,  also  from 
direct  correspondence,  that  I  may  place 
John  C.  Merriam,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  and  America’s 
foremost  iiahsintologist ;  Michael  Pupin,  the 
very  first  of  our  electrical  ex|»erts,  who  has 
approval  every  word  of  this  address  and 
recently  delivered  a  better  one  at  Columbia 
University  on  this  same  subject;  John  M. 
Coulter,  dean  of  American  iKitanists;  A.  A. 
and  W.  A.  Noyew,  foremost  among  e»ur 
chemist  s;  James  R.  Angel  I,  prcsielcnt  of  Yule* 
University,  and  eminent  psychologist,  with 
whom  I  have*  had  un  exchange  e»f  letters 
on  this  subject;  James  H.  Breasted,  our 
most  eminent  arche<ologi*t,  who  scrvisl  with 
me*  for  ye*urs  on  the*  lioard  of  trustee*  of  a 
Chicago  church,  u|>on  which  also  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  dean  of  American  geologists, 
wasa  constant  attendant;  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot, 
home  secretary  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  eminent  astronomer  and  active 
churchman;  and  so  on  through  the  list  of 
most  of  the  scientists  of  special  eminence  in 
this  country." 

Another  obvious  fact  to  Dr.  Millikan  is 
that  science  and  religion  havo  se*|*arato  tasks.  "The)  purpose  of 
science  is  to  develop  w  it  bout  prejudice  or  preconception  of  any  kinei 
a  knowle  dge  of  the  facts,  the  laws  and  the  processes  of  nature. 
The  even  more  important  task  of  religion,  on  the)  other  hand,  is 
to  develop  the  conscie-nces.  the  ide*nls.  and  the  aspirations  of  man¬ 
kind."  Obviously,  science  without  religion  "may  become  a 
curse,  rather  than  a  blessing  to  mankind,  but  science  dominatoel 
by  the  spirit  of  religion  is  the  key  to  pnigress  and  tho  hope  of  tho 
future*.  On  the  either  hand,  history  has  shown  that  religion  with¬ 
out  science  hreeels  dogmatism,  bigotry,  persecution,  religious 
wars  anel  all  the  other  disasters  which  in  the  past  have  lieen 
heaped  upon  mankind  in  the  name  of  religion,  disasters  which 
have  l*ecn  so  fatal  to  organized  religion  itself  that  at  certain  times 
and  in  certain  countries  the  finest  characters  and  the  most  essen¬ 
tially  religious  men  havo  been  found  outside  the  Church."  Again 
both  science  and  religion  have  reached  their  present  status 
through  a  process  of  development  from  the  crudest  beginnings, 
and  the  great  leaders  of  tho  past  must  lie  judged  by  their  standards 
rather  than  by  ours.  “Once  get  this  point  of  view  and  you  will 
never  think  of  a-king  whether  Genesis  is  to  bo  taken  as  a  modern 


A  KKLICilOl'8  MCIKNTIHT 

”Kvery  one  who  rrflreu."  uj*  I>r. 
Holier!  A.  Millikan,  “bcUfYfa  In  .me 
way  or  another  In  Clod." 
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SOME  OF  THE  "GKKATEST  MINDS’1  IN  MODERN  SCIENCE  WHO  ARE  ALSO  MEN  OF  DEEP  “RELIGIOUS  CONVICTION  11 


JOHN  C  MERRIAM  JAMB*  R.  AXOBLL  H.  F.  OSBORN 

I'mldent  of  (ho  CuriH^cle  FiesMent  of  Yale  I'nlver-  Dirrclor  of  ihc  Amrrinn 
Institute  at  Washington.  ally:  a  psychologist.  Mutnimof  Natural  II Utory. 


MICHAEL  PVIW  JOHN  M.  COULTER 

Profess* of  electro- median-  Head  of  I  he  Chicago  Uni  vrr- 
le*  at  Columbia  University,  dry  Department  of  llotnny. 


text-lMxik  of  science.  It  was  written  lung  In-fore  there  was  any 
•ueh  thing  as  science."  A  fourth  obvious  fact  is  thnt  every  one 
who  reflects  believe*  in  one  way  or  another  in  Clod.  To  Dr. 
Millikan  it  seems  "as  obvious  as  breathing  that  every  man  who 
is  sufficiently  in  his  senses  to  recognize  his  own  inability  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  problem  of  existence,  to  understand  w  hence  he  him¬ 
self  came  and  whither  he  is  going,  must  in  the  very  admission  of 
that  ignorance  and  fin i tenet*  recognize  t  he  existence  of  a  Some¬ 
thing.  a  Power,  a  Being  in  whom  anil  Itecause  of  whom  he  him¬ 
self  ’lives  and  moves  and  has  hi*  being.’  ” 


SANCTIONING  ARMED  PEACE 

Militarism  and  "false"  pacifism  are  alike 

abhorrent  to  a  group  of  religious  and  welfare  workers 
recently  called  iu  conference  by  Secretary  of  War 
Weeks  to  lay  plan*  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  religious 
«t.»nd»rd  in  the  "defense"  force*  of  the  country.  "To  pursue 
peace  unarmed  and  undefended."  assert*  the  conference,  "would 
lie  tho  quickest  way  to  invite  war."  Whether  this  position  is 
in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  i*  a  question  on  which  our 
editorial  writers  ore  not  agreed.  Christ,  declare  the  critics,  waa 
distinctly  a  pacifist. 

More  than  sixty  representative*  of  I Yot extant.  Homan 
Catholic  and  Jewish  rreeds  attended  the  conference  and  agreed 
u|»on  its  pronouncement*.  Impartiality  as  to  religion  charac¬ 
terized  the  session*,  which  were  presided  over,  in  turn,  by  Dr. 
Cyrus  Adler,  president  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board;  Bishop 
William  F.  McDowell.  Methodist;  and  Father  Francis  P.  Duffy, 
Catholic.  In  declaring  its  attitude  the  conference  stated: 

"  Peace  at  home  within  our  own  country,  pear.-  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  is  a  sacred  mission  to  which  America  has 
devoted  herself  anti  her  resources.  .  .  .  Against  the  curse  of 
militarism  America  has  traditionally  set  herself.  Militarism  is 
absolutely  strange  to  the  genius  of  her  institutions.  .  .  . 

"We  deprecate  any  attempt  made  under  the  cloak  of  religion 
and  in  tho  name  of  false  pacifism  to  deny  the  support  of  the 
churches  to  the  well-being  of  our  Army  anti  Navy.  To  the 
churches  and  to  the  Government  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
men  must  be  a  primary  concern.  For  that  reason  chaplains  t»f 
the  different  denominations  are  commissioned.  As  General 
Pershing  has  stated:  *  Religion  contains  the  secret  of  and  impetus 
toward  clean  living.  Therefore  a  steady  effort  is  made  to  put 
the  hearts  of  men  into  right  relation  to  God.'" 

Stress  is  laid  on  tho  “high  and  holy"  office  of  the  chaplain, 
whose  essential  duty  is  held  to  lx*  not  to  promote  military  morale, 
but  "true  morale  in  the  best  possible  way— by  religious  sanc¬ 
tion."  lie  is  commissioned  to  work  for  all  the  men.  without 
distinction  of  creed,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 


meaning  that  all  creed*  are  alike,  or  that  creed  is  of  no  value, 
since  this  would  l*e  "to  impose  one'*  own  religious  l>e!ief  upon 
other*,"  and  "to  offend  religious  liberty." 

It  is  a  most  sensible  and  timely  statement,  and  "few  rational 
persons  will  take  exception  to  it."  says  the  Cleveland  New  of 
the  pronouncement.  Pacifist  fanatics  are  still  with  us.  as  in 
1916.  it  i*  asserted  and  "they  are  always  declaring  that  'wo 
women'  or  'we  church  members'  or  'we  Socialists'  ought  to  muko 
war  forever  impomible  by  insisting  that  tho  United  States  dis¬ 
arm  completely."  Yet  history  "testifies  that  helplessness  is  not 
an  adequate  defense,  that  drilling  achoollioyH  in  military  rudi¬ 
ments  is  not  ‘training  them  to  liecome  murderer*,'  that  a  well- 
meaning  nation  ran  lx-  ready  to  protect  itself  without  being 
militarist ie,  and  that  reducing  or  alMilishiug  the  Army  and  Navy 
would  not  Im-  the  l>e«t  possible  way  to  avoid  war."  Public  opinion 
is.  fortunately,  "too  enlightened  to  entertain  tho  mock-pious 
notions  of  the  doctrinaire  pacifist*."  believe*  tho  Chicago  News, 
averting  that  "religion  no  more  require*  opposition  to  adequate 
national  defense  than  it  require*  the  disbandment  of  the  |k>Hoo 
forces  and  the  destruction  of  the  reformatories  and  jails." 

But  it  is  for  the  soldier  or  sailor  "to  choose  a  creed  or  no  creed, 
to  he  irreligious  or  religious,  without  any  inipcrlinont  official 
interference."  declares  the  Brooklyn  Kngtc,  which  argues  that  it 
is  necessary  only  to  "give  each  soldier  in  barracks  what  evan¬ 
gelists  rail  'access  to  the  means  of  grace.’  .  .  .  Until  'religion'  is  a 
term  nixreptihle  of  logical  definition,  Army  regulations  should 
confine  them*«*lvc*  to  military  duties  and  universally  recognized 
ethics  leaving  the  *oul*  of  soldiers  to  individual  responsibility," 

In  it*  pursuit  of  peace  the  conference  is  hardly  going  in  the 
right  direction,  according  to  the  St.  Louis  Slur,  which  says  that 
"there  is  more  war  wrapt  up  in  llie  vision  of  an  armed  peace, 
when  armament  is  carried  to  excess,  than  there  is  in  the  vision 
of  an  unarmed,  undefended  |>eace."  To  The  Star 

"The  really  significant  fact  aliout  the  resolution*  adopted  by 
these  sixty  ministers  of  the  gospel  was  that  they  contained  no 
trace  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  peace.  They  tended  to  promote 
individual  national  armaments,  on  a  competitive  basis,  when  the 
cry  of  the  real  peace  advocates  is  for  simultaneous  n*duction  of 
armaments  by  all  the  nations,  and  for  the  organization  of  the 
nations  in  a  cooperative  peace  movement. . 

"The  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  would  challenge  the 
entire  doctrine  of  Secretary  Week*'*  ministerial  committee. 
He  proclaimed,  preached  and  practised  an  unarmed,  undefended 
peace.  The  practical  denial  of  that  doctrine  comes  more  gra¬ 
ciously  from  laymen  than  from  ministers  of  Christ. 

"However,  The  Star  feels  sure  that  Christian  ministers  in  general 
would  adopt  far  different  resolutions  from  those  put  forth  in 
Washington.  They  would  not  go  to  the  extreme  limit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  pacifism  in  an  un-Christian  world,  but  they  would  put 
emphasis  on  work  for  peace  rather  than  the  works  of  war." 
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CANADA  BLAZING  THF  WAY  TO  UNITY  enlightenment  comes  with  amazing  slowness  or  else  the  Pres- 


“  ^  PL1T  P  S"  SPECKLE  THE  PAGES  of  history,  remarks 
a  Presbyterian  journal  on  the  vote  of  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Presbyterians  not  to  join  the  union  of 
Methodists,  Presbyterians  ami  Congregationalist*  recently 
effected  in  Canada,  which  was  reported  in  these  pages  on  July  7. 
After  twenty  years  of  negotiation  and  discussion,  said  to  have 
been  delayed  by  Presbyterian  hesitancy,  and  after  the  of  her 
two  bodies  had  almost  unanimously  approved  the  union,  the 
Presbyterian  body  took  final  action  at  the  recent  General 
Assembly  meeting  in  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  by  voting  426  to  129 
for  adherence.  Tho  the  minority  against  union  is  so  strong  as 
to  mean,  we  are  told,  the  continuance  of  the  I*resbyterian  de¬ 
nomination,  the  establishment  of  tho  United  Church  of  Cunnda, 
as  the  new  body  is  designated,  seems  to  be  assured,  and  awaits 
only  ratification  by  Parliament.  On  this  important  event  to 
the  north  of  us.  Tin:  Literary  Digest  wired  some  of  the  leading 
denominational  journals  for  their  editorial  comment. 

Ixioking  at  tho  Canadian  papers  first,  we  find  that  The  Sen¬ 
tinel,  an  interdenominational  publication  of  Toronto,  "is  among 
those  who  beliovo  that  the  creation  of  a  strong  United  Protestant 
Church  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  religious  life  of  Canada." 
It  is  regretted  that  the  union  can  not  ho  consummated  with 
complete  unanimity.  "At  the  same  time,  the  earnestness  and 
conscientiousness  of  the  dissidents  must  inspire  the  respect  of 
their  opponents,  and  this  should  carry  bri*ad  and  generous  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  right  to  continue  the  IVesbyterian  Church  in  its 
present  form.”  "If  ever  Ihero  was  a  time  when  the  need  was 
urgent  for  tho  union  of  Christian  forces  in  a  great  spiritual  move¬ 
ment  for  tho  regeneration  of  our  s»kmrI  order  and  tho  redemp¬ 
tion  of  tho  world,”  says  The  Pre*b>/tenan  ll’i/noa  (Toronto), 
"surely  it  is  now;  and  our  responsibility  is  mea-ured  only  by 
tin1  magnitude  of  tho  opportunity  set  before  us."  From  a  front 
seat  in  tho  General  Assembly,  Rev.  George 8.  Clcndennen  writes 
in  The  Chrintian  Guardian  (Methodist,  Toronto)  that  the  gath¬ 
ering  demonstrated  that  the  differences  which  exist  in  Canadian 
Protestantism  aro  differences  within  each  denomination,  rather 
than  among  tho  denominations  as  such.  On  tho  floor  of  the 
Assembly  ho  found  that  "precisely  tho  same  independent  judg¬ 
ment,  variety  of  view-point  and  frankness  of  utterance  were 
evident  us  in  our  Methodist  Conferences.  Then*  was  the  samo 
concern  for  Sabbath  observance,  prohibition  of  intoxicants, 
idealism  in  business,  and  effective  evangelism  as  wo  an*  accus¬ 
tomed  to."  Thus  satisfied  that  on  the  essentials  there  are  no 
dissimilarities  Ik*  tween  the  two  great  denominations,  \lr. 
Clcndennen  notes  that  there  still  remain  certain  habits  and 
qualities  which  aro  characteristic  of  Presbyterians,  just  as  there 
are  also  distinctive  elements  in  tho  Congregational  and  Methodist 
types;  but  "the  beauty  of  this  union  into  which  we  enter  is  that 
the  traditions  and  virtues  of  each  are  likely  to  become  the 
heritage  of  all."  The  Canadian  Churchman,  an  Kpiscoftal  journal 
of  Toronto,  prefers  not  to  say  whether  the  status  of  the  issue 
at  the  moment  is  happy  or  otherwise;  but  when  it  notes  the 
"complete  frankness  and  honesty”  with  which  men  of  contrary 
views  oxprest  themselves,  it  finds  it  necessary  to  say.  "we  must 
feel  that  the  final  issue  can  not  In*  other  than  happy  when  men 
meet  each  other  as  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have 
met  in  this  momentous  debate."  The  Canadian  Uaptiel,  also 
of  Toronto,  remarks  that  the  Baptists  an*  not  in  it.  so  "have 
little  right  to  criticize  the  plan  of  union.  But  they  can  and 
should  watch  the  experiment  in  amalgamates!  religions  and  see 
if  the  results  arc  beneficial  or  evil." 

The  verdict  of  history  on  Presbyterian  unanimity  seems  to 
be  that  "there  ain't  no  rich  animal."  remarks  The  Preebiitcrian 
Advance  (Nashville),  to  turn  southward  for  comment  among 
American  denominational  journals.  In  the  Presbyterian  make¬ 
up,  says  this  weekly,  conscience '  looms  large,  and  either  its 


byterian  conscience  has  some  other  i>eeuliur  qualities,  for 
Ihvsbyterians  seem  to  find  it  much  more  difficult  than  most 
folk  to  carry  out  their  principles  of  representative  government 
and  accept  the  decirions  of  majorities." 

"An  old  Scotchman  is  reported  to  have  had  a  revised  version 
of  a  certain  well-known  Bible  text  to  the  effect  that  'where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  llis  name,  there  will  Ik*  a 
secession,'  and  if  we  an*  to  judge  of  a  truth  by  the  way  it  works, 
that  must  I**  a  truth.  It  is  to  Ik*  hotted,  however,  that  in  this 
case  bitterness  over  property  rights  will  he  avoided,  for  it  ap¬ 
pear*  that  great  can*  has  1m*cii  exercised  to  safeguard  the  property 
rights  of  the  minority.  The  enabling  not  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  provides  that  all  property  of  all  three  churches  shall 
jtaas  to  The  United  Church  of  Canada,  but  makes  provision 
that  any  congregation  may  withdraw  within  six  months  and 
keep  its  property.  This  wise  provision,  growing  out  of  trun 
Christian  fraternity,  should  serve  to  keep  down  such  strife  in 
civil  courts  as  has  too  often  followed  the  union  of  churches." 

Hailing  the  union  “with  enthusiasm,"  the  New  York  Christian 
Adrocate  (Methodist)  regards  it  as  "tho  logical  culmination  of 
the  intradenoininational  unions  which  have  been  going  on  in 
Canada  for  fifty  years,  and  which  have  solidly  unified  the 
Methodist  and  lYesbyterian  Itodies,  whoso  divisions  oneo 
weakened  Canadian  Christianity.  The  timo  is  now  ripe  for 
them  to  become  ono  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  tho  Kingdom." 
Unfortunately, 

"It  is  a  long  way  to  such  unions  in  the  United  States.  Wo 
have  yet  to  h.-al  the  divisions  in  our  own  de  nominational  families 
as  Methodist*  and  Presbyterian*  before  we  can  even  think  of 
forming  the  larger  organic  union*.  Yet  this  Canadian  union 
should  help  us  toward  eventual  unity.  Christians  who  put  the 
welfare  of  Christ'*  work  ahovo  the  prosperity  of  any  special 
branch  of  it  will  lift  a  thankful  prayer  to  Him  in  whose  name 
these  men  of  many  minds  have  now  ogre**!  to  come  together 
mid  work  a*  one.  May  the  United  Church  of  Canada  so  exalt 
Christ  that  Hi*  righleousneiu  shall  prevail  from  sea  to  sen!" 

The  union  ran  hardly  1h*  said  fully  to  solve  tho  problem  of 
unity  in  Canada,  states  The  Congregational! */,  "tho  the  uniting 
bodies  represent  a  total  of  2.408,120  person*,  or  29. 30  |ht  cent, 
of  the  people  of  Canada."  The  leading  denominations  outride 
the  union,  wo  are  told,  aro  the  Anglicans.  1,407 ,939;  the  Baptist*. 
421,730;  the  Lutheran*.  2S7.4K4;  tho  Greek  Church,  160,822; 
and  tho  Homan  Catholics,  3.383.663;  the  figures  being  from  the 
census  of  1021.  However,  continues  The  Congregational i*l: 

"From  the  standpoint  of  a  profound  belief  in  the  validity, 
necessity  and  possibility  of  Christian  catholicity  we  should  In* 
disposed  to  regard  the  coming  Canadian  United  Church  as  the 
making  of  one  larger  and  freer  denomination  out  of  three.  It 
)*crpetuate*  too  many  of  the  traditional  denominational  ele¬ 
ments  to  have  the  full  simplicity  and  freedom  of  a  truly  catholic 
church.  But  the  whole  movement  toward  its  creation  has  svm- 
Itolized  something  larger  thnn  it  itself  expresses.  It  is  no  small 
achievement  that  such  diverse  elements  as  connexionalism  and 
Congregationalism,  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  should  bo 
brought  together.  The  ideal  of  a  great,  fr«*c,  national  church, 
conterminous  in  spirit  aud  purpose  w-ith  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is 
not  lightly  to  be  regarded,  especially  when  it  inspires  men  to 
sacrifice  for  its  attainment  every  lesser  organization  and  end. 
Our  Canadian  brethren  have  Mazed  the  way  through  tangled 
and  overgrown  regions.  They  have  given  to  the  Christian  world 
an  example,  which  only  to  surpass  can  justify  the  failure  to 
emulate." 

BANKING  AND  CHURCH-GOING— Bankers  think  it  go<Kl 

business — good  personal  business,  that  is — to  go  to  church,  and 
a  bankers'  magazine  hastens  to  report  thcevidence.  According  to 
the  repliesto  a  questionnaire  sent  out  in  Bridgeport. Connecticut, 
by  Dr.  William  Horace  Day.  pastor  of  the  United  Church,  and 
summarized  in  The  American  Banker  (New  York),  "74  per  cent, 
of  the  financial  leaders  of  Bridgeport  are  habitual  churchgoer*; 
9  percent,  slay  aw  av;  73  per  cent,  of  successful  men  habitually  go 
tochurch;9opercent.  believe  that  people  should  go  every  Sunday." 
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Just  when  they 
taste  the  best! 


Plucked  as  they  hang  sun-ripened,  juicy  and 
tempting  on  the  vines!  Made  into  soup  on  the 
very  same  day,  in  the  prime  of  their  delicious 
freshness!  Every  tomato  is  washed  five  times 
in  crystal-clear  running  water.  It’s  only  the 
richest  and  finest  parts  of  the  fruit  that  go 
into  Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup. 

The  pure  tomato  juices  and  plump  tomato 
“meat”  are  strained  to  a  smooth  puree.  Golden 
butter  enriches  the  blend.  Delicate  seasoning 
perfects  the  flavor.  What  a  treat  awaits  your 
appetite  when  you  catch  the  delicious  fragrance 
from  a  plate  of  Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup. 
Serve  it  often,  too,  as  a  cream  of  Tomato. 

21  kinds  12  cents  a  can 


I've  one  little  motto  concerning  tomato 
It’a  the  tastiest  soup  1  know 
And  Campbell’s  perfection 
Will  be  your  selection 
If  you  envy  my  vigor  and  go! 
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AN’  APOLOGY  for  Thomas  Hardy  s 
.  pessimism  would  to  be  in  these 

lines  by  Alfred  Noyes  in  Hitw&uri^ky  T\mes 
( London).  Edmund  Gosac  put  his  greet i nc 
in  prose,  calling  Hardy  "St.  Thomas  of 
Max  Gate,''  for  "aee.irding  to  the  hfwk  of 
tlii*  Hrahminical  religion  the  man  who 
roaches  his  eighty-fourth  year  becomes, 
by  that  occurrence,  a  saint.” 

TO  THOMAS  HARDY 
ON  HIS  EIGHT Y-THIKD  BIRTHDAY 

Hr  Ai.rnnu  Nove* 

.  i  •  a# 

A  lireath  of  ho|tc,  for  tho*.*  aim  have  known 
(Ion  pair: 

of  vlrtorj-,  for  ihiM>  wlm  have  drunlt  defeat: 

Of  harvest;  when  the  wounded  Held*  lie  Imre. 

Or  but  a  mint  of  green  forerun*  the  wheat ; 

A  breath  of  love,  when  nil  wc  loved  lk»  dead 
of  beauty.  too  remote  for  tongue  to  tell; 

Of  Joy.  when  sorrow  veiled  and  bowed  the  head: 
of  Heaven.  for  tbw  ttuit  dally  walked  In 
Hell;— 

.III*  mudr  hriNithrs  It.  for  hta  wrestling  *oul 
Through  agnnlm  of  denial  po-tulate* 

AH  that  young  eyes  ufllrm.  lie  provtss  Mi  ipynl 
Divine.  tHfhuw'  he  mourns  the  f a* t -barred  gain*. 

And  by  hi-  grief  for  love  and  hope  brought  low 
I 'roves  that  the  Highest  ne'er  would  have  It  *<> 


There  is  a  real  nostalgia  in  the  neciit  of 
a  familiar  home-grown  llower.  and  I  lit*  (Ming 
of  it  is  caught  by  these  lines  from  Homan 
in  China  (Tientsin). 

HOME  FOLKS 

lit  (IKNBVISVK  Wl^sVIT 

Although  they  spread  from  Tuiuc  Ting  to  the 
Wall  — 

lllblsrui  rv*l  and  white,  song-srented.  him* 

/.on  hlomoni.  Lotus  jadc-whltc.  peorbil  with 
dew. 

I'aulownia  whom-  purple  petal*  full 
When  heart  of  friend  to  abarnt  friend  would  rail. 
Poppy,  I'oimirranate.  all  the  rod  that  grew, 
of  unlmagtni'd  scent  and  alien  hue— 

They  would  Ik*  only  strunger*  after  all. 

So  «id  my  heart  until  the  spring-time  came. 

And.  nodding  In  the  Chihli  sun  I  «aw 
The  lilacs  bowing  as  they  bowed  before 
The  barn  at  home:  and.  "|s*nd thrift  as  of  yore. 
The  yrltow  row’s  icattcring  the  same 

Hold  petal*  that  bestrewed  the  apring-hotm* 
Door. 

TiitcitK  are  other  ways  of  lifting  ofT  the 
nxiftopa  than  that  empl«*y«sl  by  "the 
devil  on  two  sticks.”  This  one  from  the 
I/ondon  Spectator  is  not  la  eking  in  human 
sympathy. 

DUSK 

Br  Albxasoek  Oiui 

When  the  daylight  fades,  and  tho  mot  In  flutter 
ov.T  the  phlox***. 

And  the  l*al<  come  from  -irvi  plan-.,  and  wins  I 
round  the  olm-tm  *. 

This  way  and  that.  Jerking  and  diving  in  silence. 
Then  in  the  cool  of  the  day  I  walk  in  the  garden 
Thinking  of  next  day's  task  or  It  may  Is*  of  nothing. 
Watching  the  lights  appear  in  the  houses  around 
me,  • 

«»r  in  l he  streets  below  or  liryond  on  the  hill-id*- 
Sometime*  the  blinds  are  drawn  with  a  snap  amt 
a  gesture. 

Screening  the  hearth  from  the  e>«  of  the  rurioa* 

|W»Ti 


Ami  sometime'  the  light  shine,  out.  as  If  liravcly 
portioning 

Thai  neither  irra-on  nor  nii«*hief  h  hatched  in 
this  dwelling 

And  as  I  look  all  around  at  the  lights  in  the  win¬ 
dows.  *• 

Dumbly  my  spirit  pleads  at  each  house  for 

adoWno. 

IOke  a  moth  vainly  Iroting  th.  pane  In  imwn- 
Ingles*  envy . 

And  I  lose  my  way  in  Imaginings  Idle  and  lairlnw. 
Asking  myself  of  whai  drama  each  light  Is  a 

trttnm. 

Of  love  ami  regret.  of  hatred.  of  sorrow  and 


Of  striving  awl  toll,  of  wrwrinfw  never  far  distant. 
Here.  I  any  to  myself,  in  thi«  room  arc  two  lover* 
Wondering  allU  al  lore,  and  warm  In  love's 
laughter. 

With  bantering  -perch  dl^emMittg  the  love  that 


Ami  there.  It  may  hr.  are  twain  whom  thc^cwiw 
have  tormented. 

Fretting  now  in  ivh  others  per— IKC.  awl  knowing 

The  niu-k*  of  li.ve  rhangisl  Into  harwhost  dt*- 
mrdanec. 

And  awaiting,  although  uiKonftwscd.  the  grant 
Reeourllrr 

To  firing  an  unm«)  prwrv— aU*.  for  one  only ! 

And  hrrv.  I  say.  I*  one  who  lives  for  Pcmormw. 

I leaf  to  the  world  and  the  Interco^lon*  of  pleasure. 

With  eyes  Intent  tut  the  distant  summits  of  glory: 

And  there  I*  one  who*  days  are  spent  In  mm-in* 
Inner. 

Cherishing.  un.u«|«sled.  th«*  wonts  owe  spoken 

ll)  a  Child  nr  a  lover  whose  narm  I*  Imried  for  ever 

Awl  th«  re  may  »-*  one  who  Mvis  If  life  you  would 
call  It. 

Hut  whmr  mil  !•»*  Item  rh**k<sl  by  the  cares  of 
I  Ik*  thing*  that  i- r»*h 


Rladkk*  who  upriiil  a  *ixh  nr  more  over 
i he  death  of  Maurice  llrwlrti  (June  l*». 
1023)  will  read  in  the  New  York  Keening 
Cost  this  memorial  id  i*a«t  delight*: 

MAURICE  HEWLETT 

lt»  MxafoaiB**.  Wbibk-n 

He  hung  a  laprstry  awl  bkl  the  «lark. 

Th**  weave  made  sanctuary,  wherein  1  dwell 
With  forest  lover*.  I*ne|irr  and  l**mll. 

Word.*  wen*  made  Iksh 
And  hnwllml  In  l*»k«.' 

I»«ad  ciueen*  came  crowding  round  to  t«*ll  their 
wrongs. 

Scots  Mary  veiled  her  aca-greco  eves 
And  gave  her  «tualr. 

Illwlgeon  kings  awl  lierw*.  slow  of  »|neh, 
Craved  audience  of  him. 

And  he  cried  them  true. 

That  was  the  Hewlett  of  my  youth. 

And  hitter  sweet  ll  was 
To  find  him  understanding. 

When  with  SancMa  I  l.arw.l. 

In  Sanrhia  s  way. 

The  old  delusion. 

And  the  old.  old  pain. 

Pinkish  purple  nxdlt*  that  flutter 

Awl  -ettb  ilown  in  rioud-  along  Ik- von  lance. 

Vou  are  th**  weed.  Knt  Harrow. 

Henhouse,  gypsying,  k.v.d  you.  l*«*. 

Mil!  he  flung  on  upland  awl  in  hollow 

The  lee-Mue  flowers  fr.un  Alp*  awl  Apennines. 

naming  new  Beauty  that  KngU'li  hands  may  reap. 

lie  breathed  hi*  soul  Into  these  wraith* 

And  now  Ah  hrulh  iHmxl*  not  the  glass 
Yet  Inn*  in  lh»'**  green  hooks 
He  lives’ 


Johnny  Wkavek  i*  fortunately  not 
wedded  lo  bin  idols  of  untutored  npeech. 
It  is  no  barbarous  alien  who  signs  here 
out  of  the  pages  of  the  July  Hook  man: 

FANTASY 

Hr  Jottx  V.  A.  W Bavin 

Hiars  — 

If  they  could  have  a  tuttHlI  Uko  flower™— 

White,  soft .  sparklin'. 

So  beautiful  they  hurt  you — 

Not  proud  awl  grand. 

Just  Ultlo  and  friendly  — 

Crowd-  and  crowd-  of  fricwls — 

Night  timp  by  the  river. 

Stars  all  up  above  u*. 
stars  every  ddc  of  u*. 

IJke  the  whole  Milky  Way- 
Pell  down  nround  us — 

And  the  way  the  hlo— mis  smelled — 

Stars — 

If  they  could  have  n  "melt  like  llowerw— 
llowy -urkle! 


\V»:  Imve  ii  on  the  authority  «»f  Ixilh 
O.  S.  B.  and  h  native  of  Durhaiu  that  tho 
versified  tale  in  our  May  12  ianue  in  to  bo 
found  in  I  he  mmalit  of  that  Connootiout 
town.  \Ye  shall  then  accept  this  other 
"Conning  Tower"  (New  York  11'orW) 
narrativu  a*  equally  authentic: 

A  RIME  OF  AN  ANCIENT  GENTLEMAN 

Hr  <1.  H.  It 

Timothy  Dealer  of  Newbury  |s«rt 

Was  a  droll  old  wxkiI  of  a  «<«"!  old  Wirt. 

lie  published  a  book  did  tlila  choice  old  »|N.rk, 

With  wi  face  of  a  punctuation  mark. 

The  critic-  might  rav  e  or  traders  oom plain. 

And  *l«**lare  the  prons-dlug  scarcely  saw*: 

Yet  never  a  point  did  the  I  took  contain. 

Some  persons  denounced  him  and  other*  Jeered, 
Hut  a  new  nllllim  ere  long  appeared. 

IVdnt*  *.f  all  sires  anil  all  ilic  facw 

That  then  could  He  found  In  printers'  rnss 

Adorn'd  an  appendix.  act  closely  spared; 

And  over  them  all  wax  I  he  hgend  |  dared: 

Jutl  pepp-r  thr  rktuols  lo  suit  four  lade. 

Timothy  Dexter  of  Ncwlntry  port 
Wa*  a  gay  old  soul  of  a  ran*  old  sort 
For  West  Indian  trade  he  laid  111*  plans. 

So  Im-  sailed  with  a  cargo  of  wxrmlng-i«au*. 

And  when  lie  dl-mvered  for  things  like  lh«**> 

No  market  at  all  in  I  he  Carlbhtx* 

III- comment  wa*  merely.  "Wc  aim  to  pit  vim*." 

He  removed  the  lids  with  a  right  Rnnd  will. 

And  the  pan*  he  -old  to  a  sugar  mill 

For  mnlassm  ladles.  "Bring  all  you've  gi»t!" 

Tla*>  cried,  and  la*  went  with  another  lot. 

Awl  he  -..III  the  ltd*  to  th**  native  l*caux. 

Who  wort  'em  suspended  from  ear  *ir  no*** 

And  asked.  "Can  you  fumk-h  some  more  of  t  It* 

Timothy  Dexter  of  N'cwlmryport 
Was  a  stanch  old  blade  of  a  tine  old  sort. 

They  lagged  bint  to  atay.  "  My  regret*."  «ld  be. 
"Hut  New  bury  port  I*  tho  place  for  ine. 

Though  I  like  It  here,  yet  I  aim  to  tack 
For  my  native  town  on  the  Merrlmae. 

You'll  please  excuse  me.  for  I'm  going  hark.  ' 

So  he  saihsl  l«ack  home.  wh**n*  he  lived  in  state. 
With  a  coach  awl  a  poet  laureate; 

Awl  In-  set  up  statues  id  men  of  fatm*. 

With  Timothy  Dexter  among  tin*  same: 

And  he  wronged  no  man  nnr  wa*  wind  in  tort. 
This  blithe  old  fellow  of  a  high  old  sort, 

Timothy  Dexter  of  New t*uryport. _ 
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Why  Pay  Almost  Double  for  a  Closed  Car? 

The  Coach  Gives  All  the  Utility 
You  Can  Get  in  Any  Closed  Car— 

and  at  Open  Car  Price 


HUDSON  Print 

-  -  -  *IJ75 
:-Ku»  Phaeton  -  I44S 
Cuach  -  -  1450 

Sulan  -  I  QOS 

ftn/kt  4»<f  lax  Ultra 


The  coach  for  the  first  time  mack- 
possible  a  dosed  car  at  moderate 
price  on  a  high-grade  chassis. 

It  gives  all  the  utility  you  can  get 
in  any  closed  car.  And  the  price  is 
but  a  tritlc  above  o|>cn  car  cost. 

In  either  the  Hudson  or  Essex 
Coach  you  not  only  get  all-year 
comfort  at  open  car  price,  but  you 
also  get  a  chassis  that  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  Super-Six  has  long  held  foremost 


position  in  its  field.  European  and 
American  experts  call  the  Essex 
chassis  the  greatest  of  its  size. 

The  Coach  is  sturdy,  long-lasting, 
and  good-looking.  There  is  ample 
space  for  |iassengers  and  luggage. 
Body  rumbling  noises  arc  totally 
absent.  Doors  and  windows  stay 
tight  fitting. 

Come  see  the  Coach.  It  will  pro- 
vide  every  closed  car  essential  at 
a  saving  of  $500  to  $1  joo  over  cars 
of  comi«arablc  mechanical  quality. 


ESSEX  Prim 
Tnurinti  fi<)4f 

Cabriokt  -  -  -  lus 
Couch  -  1145 

I  rrttki  anti  lax  Extra 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 


Detroit,  Michigan 


HUDSON  '  ESSEX 
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PERSONAL  -  GLIMPSES 


FORD’S  PLATFORM  OUT:  '’NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME” 


ENRY  FORD  may  have  some  unusual  political  views 
and  business  methods,  but  he  seems  ••hopelessly"  old- 
fashioned  in  his  ideas  on  how  to  have  a  good  time. 
Certainly  the  vociferous  exponents  of  the  Younger  Generation 
will  be  unable  to  suppress  a  titter  upon  learning  that  this  richest 
man  in  the  world  finds  his  chief  delight  in  the  inexpensive, 
staid,  und  quaint  nineteenth-century  custom  of  staying  at  home 
with  the  family  at  night  anil  gathering  the  clan  around  an  organ 
to  sing  a  few  hymns.  Henry  believe*  that  there  is  no  place  like 
home,  and  believes  it  so  earnestly  that  he  devoted  much  time 
and  money  recently  to 
rehabilitating  the  house 
at  Dearliorn,  Michigan, 
in  which  he  was  born. 

After  t  be  work  of  restora¬ 
tion  was  complete  ho 
took  there  his  friend. 

Edgar  A.  Guest,  "tho 
people's  poet."  As  the 
two  were  standing  in 
the  parlor  the  following 
conversation  occurred, 
as  recorded  by  Guest  in 
the  current  American 
Magazine  (New  York): 

“It's  just  about  as  it 
was  in  the  old  days," 
said  Henry  Ford  quietly. 

"The  sofa  stood  over 
against  thut  wall  and  the 
organ  in  the  corner.  We 
used  to  have  good  times 
around  that  old  organ. 

too.  Young  folks  of  to-day  have  different  times,  but  no  l>etter 
times.  This  old  house  meant  something  to  us  all  bark  then. 

*•  Mother  presided  over  it  and  ruled  it:  but  she  made  it  a  good 
place  to  lie.  I  don't  know  whether  mothers  of  to-day  are  differ¬ 
ent.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  of  people  don't  make  use  of 
their  homes  as  they  should.  When  they  want  a  good  time 
they  go  down-town,  or  to  the  club,  or  some  other  place  to  get 
it.  That's  all  a  mistake.  The  best  times  I  have  now  I  have  at 
home  with  the  family,  and  sometimes  right  here." 

Right  here?”  I  questioned.  He  evidently  noted  tho  surprize 
in  my  face. 

Yes.  right  here.  Wo  were  all  over  here  last  Kundav  evening." 

"AH?" 

"Yes.  all.  Mrs.  Ford  and  I.  and  Kdscl  and  his  wife  and  their 
two  little  boys.  We  had  the  cook  put  up  a  supper  for  us.  and 
we  bundled  into  the  car  and  drove  over  here  for  a  good  time.” 

"What  did  you  do?” 

lie  laughed  at  the  question:  "Oh.  we  sang  a  few  hymns  and 
talked  and  played  with  the  children  and  lived  over  the  wis-k  and 
all  that  hail  happened,  and  had  a  real  good  time  together." 

“Any  visitors  with  you?" 

"No.  Wo  don’t  need  visitors  when  we  have  each  other." 

He  looked  at  mo  intently  for  a  few  seconds  as  tho  pondering 
a  thought  which  had  just  come  to  him. 

"Maybe.  Eddie,"  lie  said,  "that's  what  it  is — what  the  modern 
family  needs  to  learn — the  art  of  being  happy  with  each  other. 
It  was  Mother's  idea.  More  than  once  I  have  heard  her  say  in 
this  room  that  if  we  couldn't  be  happy  here  in  this  house,  we'd 
never  be  happy  anywhere  else.” 

A  deep-rooted  fondness  for  home  life  may  seem  incongruous 
on  the  part  of  a  man  like  Ford,  who  probably  has  done  more  than 
any  one  else  to  make  home  little  more  than  a  stop-over  place, 
to  be  occupied  in  the  intervals  between  automobile  trips  of  one 
kind  or  another.  However  incongruous,  this  glorification  of  the 
family  hearth  may  be  a  big  asset  to  Henry  if  he  finally  decides 
to  stop  playing  eeny.  meeny.  miney.  mo  with  the  Presidential 


possibilities  and  actually  enters  the  race.  Americans  seem  to 
be  incurably  sentimental  over  tho  dear,  dead  days  when  the 
family  circle  was  more  than  a  figure  of  speech,  and  it  doesn't 
take  much  imagination  to  conceive  of  voters  flocking  to  tho 
standard  of  that  candidate  who  chooses  and  exemplifies  somo 
such  campaign  slogan  as  "Home.  Sweet  Home,"  or  "God  Bless 
Our  Home."  The  "down-on-the-farm  "  appeal,  which  is  some¬ 
what  similar,  already  has  l>een  used  successfully  in  many  election 
battles.  Who  does  not  recall  the  countless  photographs  nnd 
stories  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  now  Vice-President,  helping  cut  hay 

in  his  father's  fields? 

It  doubtless  would  bo 
unfair  to  insinuate  that 
Henry  is  parading  an 
affection  for  tho  old 
homestead  as  a  mere 
(Militieul  maneuver,  for 
we  are  told  that  liehind 
and  hIh>vo  this  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  hirthplneo 
is  an  enduring  love  for 
his  mother,  who  died  in 
l«7fl.  when  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  old.  It 
is  n  description  of  this 
love  which  forms  tho 
basis  of  the  article  by 
Guest.  To  him  Ford 
said:  "I  have  tried  to 
live  my  life  us  my 
mother  w’ould  have 
wished.  I  l>elio VO  that 
I  have  done,  as  far  a*  I  could,  just  wlmt  she  Iio|hkI  for  me. 
She  taught  duty  in  this  world.  I  Iwlicvcd  her  then,  and  I 
l»clicvo  her  now.  I  have  tried  to  follow  her  teaching."  In 
fact,  it  was  "as  a  tribute  to  his  mother  that  Henry  Ford  lias 
restored  the  homo  she  loved."  Ouest.  ohsorvos: 

It  stands  to-day  exactly  as  it  was  in  1S7G:  if  not  with  the 
same  furniture,  with  exact  reproduction*.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  she  is  no  longer  here.  The  rooms  are  dusted  every  morning; 
a  cheerful  fire  is  kept  blazing  on  tho  hi*arth;  the  dishes  in  the 
kitchen  cabinet  are  in  their  places,  clean  and  ready  for  use. 
All  that  is  mi««ing  is  the  mother's  living  presence,  and  those 
who  are  occasionally  privileged  to  visit  there  must  foci  that  her 
spirit  is  very  near. 

Can  you  remember  the  name  and  model  numltcr  of  tho  stove 
which  stood  in  your  sitting-room  when  you  were  a  boy?  Henry 
Ford  could  and  did.  and  it  took  him  eighteen  months  of  constant 
and  diligent  search  to  find  its  duplicate.  . 

But  perhaps  the  stove  was  easy  to  remember.  Then,  can  you 
remember  the  exact  pattern  and  coloring  of  the  Brussels  carpet 
which  covered  the  parlor  floor  of  your  home  when  you  were  a 
boy?  If  you  wished  to  find  one  like  it  to-day, could  you  describe 
it  to  another  so  exactly  that  no  mistake  could  be  made  either 
in  pattern  or  color?  Henry  Ford  could  and  did,  and  a  woman 
near  Rochester.  New  York,  was  able  to  find  for  him.  following 
months  of  seeking,  the  very  cnr|»et  he  was  after,  with  the  big 
urn  of  the  rows  he  hail  counted  and  admired  as  a  boy. 

A  little  to  the  left  and  center  of  the  sitting-room  stands  the 
old  Starlight  Stove.  Model  No.  2o,  made  by  tho  Detroit  Stove 
Works  in  1SG7 — not  the  same  one  Henry  Ford  hail  filled  as  a 
boy.  but  its  exact  duplicate,  for  which  he  conducted  a  nation¬ 
wide  search. 

The  doctor  in  Stockbridge,  Michigan,  who  sold  a  year  or  so 
ago  a  long-discarded  stove  for  twenty-five  dollars,  has  probably 
wondered  since  then  whatever  tho  purchaser  wanted  it  for.  If 
he  should  read  this  article  it  may  come  as  a  surprize  to  him  and 
to  all  the  citizens  of  Stockbridge  to  discover  that  the  stranger 


"UK  IT  EVF.K  HO  lirMIII.K" 

llrnry  Ford  In  famU>  gathrrliif-  around  ll»r  organ  In  thi«  old-fasliloncd 

parlor  of  Ihr  l»w  in  ulihii  hr  *aa  bora 
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From  Sea  to  Sea 


Authorized  Service  Assures  Buick  Owners 
Unin  terru  />  ted  T  runs  port  a  tion 

This  map  indicating  the  location 

of  all  Buick  Authorized  Service 
Stations  tells  a  comprehensive 
story.  It  portrays  vividly  why 
Buick  is  the  ideal  car  for  tours  of 
every  length,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
motoring.  Seldom  needed,  but 
always  ready,  Buick  Authorized 
Service  completes  the  motoring 
satisfaction  of  all  Buick  owners. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT.  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint.  Michigan 

Dirition  of  Genera/  Motors  Corpormtion 


Branches  In  All  Principal 
Cities- Dealers  Everywhere 


by  Googl 


Pioneer  Builders  of 
Valve- In-Hesd  Motor  Cars 
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who  drove  into  town  one  day,  dismantled  that  stove  with  hi* 
own  hands,  and  stowed  the  parts;  of  it  carefully  in  the  l«ack  of  his 
ear  was  none  other  than  Henry  Ford. 

This  will  no  doubt  clear  up  the  mystery  of  Storkbridge — the 
mystery  of  a  man’s  tender  regard  for  the  rusted  remains  of  a 
relic  of  the  past  which  even  the  junkman  would  have  scorned. 
To  all  except  one  man  in  this  world  that  stove  was  valueless. 
To  the  one  man  it  was  priceless. 

Henry  Ford  wanted  it  as  a  tribute  to  his  mother. 

This  article  may  clear  another  strange  occurrence  in  the 
northern  part  of  Michigan:  One  summer  day  about  three  year- 
ago  ,  in  that  part  of  Michigan  which  forms  the  great  thumb 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  an  automobile  was  seen  to  stop 
suddenly.  Then  it  was  hacked  over  the  road  for  several  hundrid 
feet.  Out  of  the  car  slept  a  man  who  hurried  to  something  w  hich 
looked  like  a  long-discarded  stove  buri.il  in  the  sand.  Hut  little 
of  it  was  visible,  merely  the  rounded  side  being  exposed  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  it  might  be.  The  man  summoned  hi*  companion, 
and  the  two  worked  for  more  than  an  hour  to  remove  it.  Under 
the  hot  sun  they  dug  and  scraped  away 
until  at  last  the  thing  they  sought  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  view.  The  elder  man  look.il  it 
over  carefully,  shook  his  head  a  little 
sadly,  spoke  to  his  companion,  and  the 
two  of  them  climbed  into  the  ear  and  drove 
away. 

The  man  was  Henry  Ford;  his  com¬ 
panion,  his  son  Kdsel.  Henry  Ford  was 
seeking  a  tribute  for  his  mother,  and 
neither  time  nor  hack-breaking  work  under 
a  hot  sun  could  prevent  him  from  getting 
it  if  it  were  possible.  He  bad  lwi-n  taught 
by  that  mother  that  wliut  he  want.il  he 
must  earn. 

"And  a  curious  thing  about  that  buried 
stove  on  the  shore."  said  Henry  Ford  the 
otlhT  day,  "is  that  it  was  a  Starlight  stove, 
but  not  a  model  2.’».  It  was  smaller  than 
the  one  we  had  in  our  sitting-room." 

Very  appropriately,  over  the  archway 
leading  into  the  parlor  is  an  old-fashioned 
sampler  in  a  thin  black  frame.  Worked 
in  rod  thread  is  the  motto:  "There  is 
no  I’luee  like  Home."  Guest  informs  us 
that  "it  was  the  belief  of  Henry  Ford’s 
mother.  To-day  it  is  the  lielief  of  the 
son."  The  success  of  the  rehabilitation 
leads  the  writer  to  exclaim: 

1  could  easily  imagine  that  Mary  l.itngot 
Fowl  that  very  morning  had  dusted  and 
swept  in  every  nook  and  corner.  The  old  haircloth  -of a  and 
chairs  stand  in  their  places,  prim  nnd  straight.  The  Min  has 
had  them  put  in  excellent  repair;  the  walnut  backs  and  sides 
shine  as  the  mother  would  have  them  shine.  Could  she  come 
back  to-day  she  would  take  pride  in  her  povemon*  as  she 
took  pride  in  them  of  old.  She  would  thrill  with  joy  to  see 
her  things,  beautiful  to  her  eyes  once,  nnd  beautiful  still  to-day. 
If  scornful  hands  ever  have  swept  them  away  tenderer  hand* 
’lave  recovered  nnd  reclaimed  them.  Some  of  the  trinket* 
have  been  lost;  fashion  has  emsht  out  of  existence  others  «»f 
her  possessions;  but  against  the  sweep  of  time  and  the  ruin  of 
decay  one  thing  remained  -the  son's  memory  of  them  all. 
Hither  the  actual  thing  she  loved  is  back  in  its  place  or  its  exact 
counterpart  is  there. 

Could  Mary  Litogot  Ford  coine  hack  to  that  little  country 
home  she  once  loved  so  well,  she  would  find  it  exactly  a*  it  was. 
She  would  not  know  that  the  styles  have  changid.  She  could  go 
about  her  work  as  usual,  and  And  everything  in  its  place.  Per¬ 
haps  she  might  marvel  at  the  splendor  of  her  writing-box,  hound 
with  brass  at  the  corners  nnd  with  brass  hinges,  for  it  has  be  n 
restored  and  renewed,  but  she  would  recognize  it  a*  hers.  Nor 
could  she  complain  of  the  housekeeper  who  has  been  in  charge 
during  her  absence.  That  work  she  loved  so  dearly  to  do  and 
took  such  pride  in  is  daily  taken  care  of. 

Mrs.  Ford  was  a  typical  American  mother,  one  who  kept  her 
house  spick  and  span  and  who  believed  in  inculcating  in  children 
obedience  and  a  respect  for  duty.  Her  son  adds  that  altho  “all 
children  try  to  fool  their  parents,  more  or  less,"  she  "seemed  to 
know  without  usking  what  we  hail  been  up  to.  She  antici¬ 
pated  us.  Sho  could  read  our  minds."  For  instance.  Ford 
declare*: 


"  I  remember  one  morning  in  the  spring,  as  we  wore  at  break- 
fa*:.  ;dic  turned  to  me  and  said: 

‘“llenry,  you  are*  not  to  think  of  going  swimming  with  tho 
other  hoys  after  school.  It  is  much  too  early,  and  the  water  is 
still  too  cold.  Now,  mind  me!  You  come  straight  home  this 
afternoon.’ 

"Mother  was  ‘on’  to  me,  but  I  never  knew  how.  I  had  never 
mentioned  swimming.  It  had  l*een  a  beautiful  week  and  wo 
hoys  had  planned  among  ourselves,  if  the  weather  continued 
worm,  to  try  the  old  swimming  place  that  afternoon.  It  was 
our  secret,  for  we  knew  our  parents  would  never  consent  if  wo 
suggested  the  idea.  .  .  . 

"We  UM*d  to  carry  our  lunches  to  school.  Mother  was  not  a 
believer  in  fancy  cakes  tor  children.  Sho  gave  us  plain,  whole¬ 
some  food,  not  swu-t  to  the  taste,  but  better  for  health —  good 
broad -and-lie«f  sandwiches.  One  of  my  boy  friends  came  from 
a  cake-eating  family.  His  lunch  was  mostly  rich  cake  with 
plenty  of  fronting  on  it.  I  liked  the  taste  of  that  bettor  than 
bread  and  lieef  and,  bring  f«il  up  on  cake,  he  liked  a  good  sand¬ 
wich  for  a  change.  So  I  swapped  him  my 
sandwiches  for  his  cake,  and  thought  I  was 
making  a  good  truth*.  Hut  I  wont  home 
sick  one  day .  and  again  I  learned  I  couldn't 
fotd  my  mother. 

’"Nothing  1  gavo  you  would  make  you 
sick,'  she  said  to  me.  ‘You’ve  been  eating 
something  you  shouldn't-  probably  pie  or 
rake  you  got  from  another  Isiy.  Stop 
that  from  now  on.*" 

On  their  visit  to  the  house  Ford  uud 
Gue*t  "climbed  the  old-fashioned  straight 
and  «tre*p  stairway"  and  reverently  en¬ 
tered  "Mother's  Hoorn,”  in  which  tho 
nutnmohile  magnate  had  boon  l »om.  Tho 
writer  gneson: 

The  bed,  the  choir,  tho  bureau,  and  tho 
baby's  crib  an*  in  their  places  as  she  left 
them.  The  Isil  is  kept  made  up,  with 
her  counterpane  upon  it.  The  little  stove, 
which  wa*  UM*d  on  cold  winter  mornings, 
merely  to  take  tin*  chill  off  tho  room,  is 
-till  then*.  From  In-neat h  the  hod  a  pair  of 
old-fnshiotml  embroidered  slippers  looked 
out  at  me.  She  might  have  left  them 
there  that  very  morning. 

Mr.  Fonl  spoke  hut  little  while  wo  were 
in  then*.  I  tried  to  keep  lip  the  conver¬ 
sation,  but  I  made  a  poor  job  of  it.  Ho 
walk's!  over  to  the  bureau  and  licgan  to 
I'sik  thmugli  the  drawers.  I  follow.il  him 
over  and  he  said  to  me: 

"Some  of  her  Paisley  shawls." 

"Wen*  they  all  hers?"  I  a*k.il. 

"No,  no."  he  replied;  "hut  much  like  those  she  once  had.  I 
have  her  shawl,  hut  it  is  not  in  good  condition,  so  I  have  put  it 
away.  Those  an*  some  I’ve  pick'll  up  from  time  to  time,  because 
she  would  have  lik'd  them,  and  I  just  keep  them  lien*." 

Along  the  hallway  ran  the  stovepipe  which  was  HUp]M>Hcd  to 
warm  the  up-stairs.  I  juk'il  about  that  old  Idea,  nnd  he  sniil: 

"Well,  it  help'd  a  lot.  ut  that.  I  don’t  remember  that  we  ever 
suffered  from  the  cold.  Of  course  wo  were  young  and  full  of 
nd  blood,  and  we  drest  in  a  jiffy." 

When  Guest  innocently  a*ked,  “What  chores  did  you  havo 
to  do?"  he  obtained  on  answer  which  may  contain  the  real 
reason  w  hy  tho  inventive  genius  of  Fonl  took  the  turn  of  devising 
a  vehicle  to  supersede  the  horse.  Tho  development  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  under  Henry’s  guiding  hand  seems  largely  motivated  by 
revenge  on  Old  Dobbin.  because.  as  Fonl  confesses: 

“My  chore  was  »o  take  can*  of  the  horses.  I  didn’t  like  that 
job  then  and  I  wouldn't  like  it  now.  Almost  any  other  job  on 
thp  place  would  have  pleased  me  better;  hut  Mother  held  me  to 
that  job  In-cause  sin*  knew  it  was  better  for  me.  She  taught  mo 
that  disagreeable  jobs  call  for  courage  and  patience  and  self- 
discipline,  and  she  taught  me  also  that  ‘I  don’t  want  to’  gets  a 
fellow  nowhere. 

"I  didn’t  want  to  take  can*  of  bom**,  hut  I  did  take  eon*  of 
them  and  I  did  learn  how.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  boy 
brought  up  on  the  farm  a*  I  was  should  say  this,  hut  I  was  never 
fond  of  horse*  in  the  way  that  many  ore.  1  never  really  mado 
friends  with  them.  My  dislike  for  my  chore*  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  that;  hut  it  was  my  work  and  I  was  made  to 
do  it.  and  it  ua<  for  the  Im-sI.” 


•  SHK  TAIOI1T  DITTY*1 

And  her  son.  llenry  Ford.  myu.  " 
tried  to  follow  her  trarliln* 


have 
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The  Modem  Woman’s  Favorite  Car 


Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe  appeals 
strongly  to  the  bachelor  maid  or 
busy  matron.  Its  graceful  lines, 
fine  finish,  wide  doors,  big,  cheerful 
windows,  and  deep  upholstery 
meet  her  esthetic  requirements. 

Its  sturdy  construction,  economy, 
ease  of  operation,  and  roomy  pack¬ 
age  compartment  convince  her  of 


its  practical  value  for  day  by  day 
service. 

More  and  more  women  are  becom¬ 
ing  owners  and  drivers  of  their  own 
transportation  units. 

For  business,  social,  or  marketing 
purposes.  Chevrolet  saves  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  valuable  time  and 
conserves  the  energy  of  to-day's 
busy  woman. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  (general  Motors  Corporation 


Dtelers  and  Service  Stations 

firry* here,  (jet  free  lit I  for  your 

State  from  any  C heir  o  let  dealer. 

Iff  I, ret, on.  will  he  considered 
from  high-grade  dealers  only,  for 
itrrOory  not  adequately  covered. 


SUPERIOR  2-Pa*a.  Utility  Coup. 
SUPERIOR  4-Pat*.  Kcdanettr  . 
SUPERIOR  S-Pim.  Sedan  .  . 

SUPERIOR  Ll«ht  Delivery  .  . 
SUPERIOR  Commercial  Chaatl* 
Utility  E:tprct»  Truck  Cltatalt  . 
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LEVIATHAN 


'The 

Flagship 

Great 
Fleet 


'  I  'HE  Leviathan  is  the 
largest  and  most  luxu¬ 
rious  snip  in  theworld.  This 
incomparable  vessel  will  sail 
for  Southampton  and  Cher¬ 
bourg  from  New  York  every 
three  weeks.  The  next  sail¬ 
ing  will  be  July  28th  from 
New  Y ork;  from  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  Cherbourg  August 
7th  and  every  three  weeks 
thereafter. 

But  the  Leviathan  is  only  one  ship 
of  a  great  fleet  which  is  unique  in 
the  transatlantic  service.  You  should 
learn  about  these  beautiful  and  fa¬ 
mous  American  ships — year  ships. 
Other  fint  clan  litters  are: 

S.  S.  George  Washington 
S.  S.  President  Harding 
S.  S.  President  Roosevelt 
In  addition,  there  is  a  fleet  of  nine 
splendid  cabin  ships  —  five  in  the 
London  service  and  three  to  Bremen. 
Send  in  ike  informant*  Hank  If 
day  — be  fere  ym  ft'gt!  it,  a*J 
tear*  about  ikit  great  fleet. 


,  INFORMATION  BLANK 
To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Inlor.  Sect.  BN  10  W««hioStoo.P.C. 

I’lfMf  «rn<l  without  oWifUiMi  ihc  IT  S.  Corrrn- 
irwrtf  inflatin'  il'wrib'il  •!»»'  I  »ni  ronWrun* 
■  trip  to  Europf  □,  to  tbr  Onrat  □.  to 
AvtriaD< 


l/l  fod 

U,  Ham. 


•rill  hr 


M,  Strut  S'..  M.  F.  D. _ 

Tim  Slat. 


United  States  Lines 

45  Broadway  New  York  City 

In  dll  the  /Vsn/t/j/  GfWJ 

Managing  Optra  fn  ft 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


GOLF  SLITS  SUIT  NON-GOLFERS 


T  F  you  see  a  man  in  a  policeman's  uniform 
-*■  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  he  is  a  police¬ 
man.  and  if  you  see  a  man  in  overalls  it  is 
not  ra-h  to  assume  that  he  Ik-1  ones  |0  the 
honorable  ranks  of  those  who  lal*or  by  the 
sweat  t>f  the  brow,  but  if  you  see  a  man 
lor  woman)  in  a  gulf  suit,  it  is  almost 
e<|iially  certain  that  he  (or  she)  does  not 
know  anythin#  about  golf.  according  to 
salesmen  in  clothing -store*.  Knicker¬ 
bockers,  “  knickers"  for  short.  ar»-  the  most, 
distinguished  and  most  distinguishable 
feature  of  a  golf  suit,  of  eourse.  Indeed, 
one  who  see*  the  ever  increasing  favor  in 
which  them-  abbreviated  trousers  an-  held 
by  New  Yorkers  of  ovary  class,  age.  and 
sex,  doe*  not  need  recourse  to  a  history 
l»ook  to  learn  why  Father  Knickerbocker  1* 
the  |>atron  saint  of  Cot  ham. 

The  situation  is  so  acute  now  that  golf 
tog*  are  c\en  fitting  (I ho  liaggily)  for  wear 
in  sueh  proletarian  places  as  automat  res- 
taurant*  and  the  cxc**dingly  democratic 
strands  of  Coney  Island.  The  extent  to 
which  the  golf-suit  mania  has  grip!  the 
imagination  and  purse*  of  "hoi  polloi"  is 
told  in  interesting  fashion  in  a  New  York 
Time*  story,  when*  wc  n-ad: 

"What  is  thi*  game  of  golf,  anyway?" 
the  plasterer  asked  the  clothing  store  *alew- 
maii  who  wa*  trying  to  impress  on  him  the 
advantage  of  ease  ami  sartorial  propriety 
attached  to  a  four-piece  golf  *uit. 

"Dan  Daly  once  de*rrih.*l  it  a*  a  game 
in  which  you  hit  a  nail  and  if  you  find  the 
hall  the  same  day  you  hit  it,  you  win," 
replied  the  salesman. 

"What  do  you  can*  about  the  game? 
You  want  a  comfortable  suit  that  look* 
'"•agger  and  i*  up-to-date.  Anybody  who 
play*  golf  aill  know  you're  not  a  golf 
player  when  they  see  you  in  thi*.  But 
what  do  you  care  about  them?  Those  who 
don't  play  golf  are  in  the  majority  and  they 
are  wearing  golf  suit*.  They're  the  one* 
whose  opinion  count*.  l.ook  at  that 
jacket!  You  can  bond  down  and  pick  up 
a  pin  without  hearing  the  shoulder  seams 
give.  If  you  don’t  want  to  wear  the 
knickerbockers  to  Coney  Island  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  outing — sure — golf  suit*  are  just  as 
good  form  at  the  seashore  a*  they  art*  at  a 
nickel-in-t lu-slot  restaurant —you  wear  the 
long  pant*  and  take  short  breaths." 

" But  you  have  to  wear  those  long,  thick, 
woolly  stockings  with  them."  objected  the 
plasterer.  "They  look  idssy." 

"If  you  wear  socks  you're  likely  to  get 
your  garter*  caught  in  the  wheels  of  the 
Kiddie  Kar."  said  the  salesman.  "Siwv! 
I.ook  at  the  Scots.  They  wear  them. 
Nothing  sissy  about  the  stuff  they're  turn¬ 
ing  out  these  days.  Come  on.  I*e  a  sport." 

The  plasterer  was  a  sport,  lie  bought 
the  golf  suit. 

A*  any  one  could  have  guessed  in  ad¬ 
vance.  women  are  mainly  responsible  for 
the  present  epidemic  of  golfing  togs.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true  that  •‘clothes  make 
the  man."  but  it  seems  indisputable  that 
the  more  or  less  fair  sex  determines  what 
clothes  shall  be  used  in  the  process.  In 
this  case.  tho.  the  women  did  not  dictate 
directly  the  styles  to  the  masculine  portion 
of  the  population:  they  merely  started  to 
wear  knickers  themselves,  with  such  obvi¬ 


ous  comfort,  and  enjoyment,  that  mere 
males  became  envious  and  finally  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  new-fangled  out¬ 
fits.  The  Times  story  goes  on: 

The  women  started  tho  fud.  Around 
HUS  they  began  wearing  sport  hat*  and 
sport  shoes  with  everything  except  a  ball¬ 
gown.  Then  they  appeared  in  sport 
skirts.  Then  came  sweaters  and  t  he  flapper 
with  the  shortest  of  skirts,  who  combined 
them  all.  The  stenographer  of  to-day,  a* 
she  disuses  of  a  hearty  meal  consisting  of 
two  nut  sundaes  and  a  gluss  of  water, 
needs  only  a  tennis  racket  to  step  on  the 
tennis  court.  Half  the  women  in  Broadway 
could  go  canoeing  or  golfing  without  chang¬ 
ing  a  stitch.  The  college  girls  stride  down 
Fifth  Avenue  in  knickerbockers  as  if  they 
were  starting  on  a  hike  or  for  a  camp  in- 
*t««d  of  lieing  merely  l»ent  on  a  shopping 
tour.  S|**rt  suits,  blouses,  jackets  and 
skirts  in  vivid  colors,  stripes  and  woven 
patterns  are  as  numerous  at  the  theater 
and  the  restaurant  roof  a*  summer  evening- 
gown*.  and  tin*  hotel  lobbies  look  like  the 
veranda  of  a  country  club. 

Now  the  men  have  followed  the  lend  of 
the  women.  They  wear  golfing  knicker¬ 
bockers.  with  tassels  dangling  from  their 
stockings,  to  the  I'olo  (Srounds.  The 
women  go  hare-armed,  hare-bosomed,  and 
put  a  fur  around  their  nock*.  The  men 
wear  B.  V.  I).’*  and  woolen  stocking*. 
Nine  chance*  to  one  when  the  clerk  takes 
off  hi*  coat  in  the  office  he  will  di*pluy  an 
olltow-alecvcd  tenni*  shirt.  Instead  of  the 
light -soled  leather  heel*  of  yore  ho  wear* 
golfing  shoes  with  gum  or  rubber  sole*  nn 
inch  thick  on  the  flagged  sidewalk*. 

In  all  fuirnc**  it-  must  lie  added  that, 
women  arc  not  tho  only  one*  to  In*  blamed 
or  praised  for  the  latest  style  in  men's  rai¬ 
ment.  Our  old  friend  Psychology,  which 
i*  an  excellent  explanation  of  everything 
unexplainable  otherwise,  comes  to  the 
rescue  thi*  time  also  to  account  more  fully 
for  the  sartorial  "horrors"  now  exposed 
unhlushingly  by  dishwashers  a*  woll  a* 
dude*,  and  clerks  a*  well  a*  collegians, 
along  the  highway*  and  byways  of  New 
York.  From  the  salesman  quoted  in  the 
newspaper  we  learn  that- — 

"There's  no  doubt  altout  it.  sport*  have 
a  psychological  effect  on  fashion.  Rt- 
memlvcr  the  time  when  the  man  who  owned 
a  rowboat  wore  a  yachting  cap?  In  the 
late  'SO'*  no  young  man  was  correctly 
drest  in  summer  unless  he  wore  a  tennis 
sash.  Now  it’s  golfing  tog*  you  see  at 
the  seashore  and  mountain  resorts,  mid 
men  of  sixty,  tho  they  may  never  grasp  a 
braasie.  are  not  averse  to  displaying  well- 
preserved  calve*  a*  they  sit  in  their  l>oaoli 
chairs. 

"The  psychology  of  it  i*  thi*:  Golfing 
clothe*  sjN-ll  ««a*e  and  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  and  in  name  associate  themselves* 
with  luxury  and  relaxation  from  the  daily 
grind.  Just  as  sport  clothe*,  by  their  cut 
and  texture,  make  the  woman  feel  that  she 
is  sharing  in  *omu  of  the  delight*  of  th«* 
country  club,  tho  she  may  be  taking  the* 
dictation  of  a  heat-irritated  employer,  so 
the  clerk  or  the  artizan  enjoys,  in  wearing 
knickerbockers,  the  sense  of  having  at 
least  one  of  the  perquisite^  of  the  idle  elect  . 
Just  as  they  have  discovered  that  golf  has 
some  merit  as  a  game,  sty  they  have  learned 
that  the  clothes  that  »r  c  synonymous  with 
it  exert  a  pleasing  men  tal  iuflueno©."'-'1 0 0 9 
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"I  was  amazed  to  hear  the  way  he  talked  about  it ” 


“  I  was  lunching  with  French,  of  the  French  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company, — you  know  him ! " 

"I  should  say  I  do— he’s  the  hardest- headed  buyer 
I  ever  sold." 

“Well  — we  were  talking  over  a  mixup  in  his 
Western  Branch  and  for  once  he  forgot  the  business 
in  hand— got  to  talking  that  low-overhead  hobby  of 
his,  applied  to  automobiles. 

“You  know  what  happened  at  the  French  plant 
when  they  brought  out  that  low  priced  farm  engine. 
It  was  a  big  seller  from  the  start  — they  had  to  build 
an  addition  to  the  plant.  In  less  than  a  year  the  new 
volume  cut  overhead  to  where  he  was  making  an 
enormous  profit  on  his  high  priced  engine.  You  can 
imagine  how  pleased  he  was. 

“Instead  of  sticking  the  extra  profit  in  his  pocket 
as  you  might  expect  —  French  had  a  different  idea. 
He  said  it  gave  him  the  chance  he’d  wanted  all  his 
life  —  improve  his  big  engine  to  stand  up  with  the 
highest  priced  in  quality  and  still  sell  at  the  old  price. 
When  he  got  through  —  it  was  the  talk  of  his  trade. 
They’d  never  seen  such  engine  value  before. 

“Perhaps  you’ve  heard  old  French  complain  about 
the  high  price  of  really  fine  cars.  Says  they’re  expensive 
because  their  volume  is  small.  Cculdn't  understand 
why  someone  didn’t  do  the  same  in  the  automobile 
business  as  he  had  with  farm  engines.  But  he  says  now, 
that  at  last  he’s  found  one  maker  who  has  done  it." 

“Who  is  it?  That’s  a  real  idea!" 

“Well — French  looked  into  it  thoroughly  and  says 
the  Paige  people  are  doing  the  same  thing  that  he  did 


with  his  farm  engine.  They  started  building  a  smaller 
car,  the  Jewett,  to  sell  for  around  a  thousand  dollars. 
The  public  took  to  it  almost  overnight— in  a  little 
more  than  a  year  they  have  sold  over  40,000  of  them. 
You  can  see  what  that  would  do  to  the  overhead  on 
their  yearly  |>roduction  of  10,000  Paige  cars. 

“Like  French,  they  decided  to  put  their  profits  into 
bettering  the  Paige.  French  says, under  any  other  con¬ 
ditions,  a  car  like  it  couldn't  be  sold  for  less  than  $3000." 

“What’s  the  price?" 

“The  fact  is, they  don’t  sell  just  a  bare  car — it  comes 
equipped  with  all  the  accessories  you'd  want,  from 
spare  tires  and  bumpers  to  a  cigar  lighter.  And  all 
that  for  $2450." 

“That's  business-like — but  what  kind  of  a  car  is  it?" 

“If  you  take  French’s  word  for  it — and  he  ought  to 
know— it’s  just  about  the  easiest  driving,  most  com¬ 
fortable  car  you  can  get.  Honestly, Drake.I  was  amazed 
to  hear  the  way  he  talked  about  it.  Wheelbase  of  131 
inches  and  rear  springs  more  than  5  feet  long!  He  says 
it  rides  easier  than  any  car  he  was  ever  in.  That  hood 
is  just  filled  with  motor— why,  it’s  70  horsepower!  He 
says  he  has  power  for  anything — there  isn’t  a  hill 
around  here  that  he  can’t  take  on  high.  Took  his 
family  on  a  3500- mile  circle  tour  of  the  East  before 
he  had  the  car  two  months  and  they  never  looked  at 
the  motor  except  when  they  put  in  oiL" 

“That  sounds  interesting!  I’ve  been  hearing  about 
it — even  my  wife’s  been  talking  about  its  smart 
appearance.  Let's  go  round  to  the  Paige  dealer’s  and 
get  a  ride."  I^A) 
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LEVIATHAN 


The 

Flagship 

Great 
Fleet 


THE  Leviathan  is  the 
largest  and  most  luxu¬ 
rious  snip  in  the  world.  This 
incomparable  vessel  will  sail 
for  Southampton  and  Cher- 
bourgfrom  NcwYork  every 
three  weeks.  The  next  sail¬ 
ing  will  be  July  28th  from 
New  York;  from  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  Cherbourg  August 
7th  and  every  three  weeks 
thereafter. 

But  the  Leviathan  is  only  one  ship 
of  a  great  fleet  which  is  unique  in 
the  transatlantic  service.  You  should 
learn  about  these  beautiful  and  fa¬ 
mous  American  ships — your  ship*. 
Other  first  class  liners  are: 

S.  S.  George  Washington 
S.  S.  President  Harding 
S.  S.  President  Roosevelt 
In  addition,  there  is  a  fleet  of  nine 
splendid  cabin  ship*  —  five  in  the 
London  service  and  three  to  Bremen. 

Sftd  in  lie  informant*  Han*  /#- 
Jay  —  htfut  pm  forgrt  it,  and 
tear*  abomtlhitgtialjhft. 


,  INFORMATION  BLANK 
U  To  U.  9.  Sh.pp.o*  Board 
Inloc.  9ocr.  B24I0  Wuhinlion.  D.C. 

Plr»H?  rn4  within*  oblifMlco  the  U  S.  Go*er%- 
evenC  lhcratuf*  ii«cfttr4  abote  I  la  continue 
a  trip  to  Europe  □.  to  the  Onmt  □.  to 
A  merle*  □. 


If  I  co  date  will  tie 
Ssmt _ 


M)  Str„i  N..,r  *  F.D. _ 

Tuun  _ _ St  St 


United  States  Lines 

45  Broadway  New  York  Cilv 

Atauui  in  si!  tks  /Vi  *<,/*/  CstUt 

Managing  O^mtort  fmr 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


GOLF  SLITS  SLIT  NON-GOLFERS 


|  T  F  you  see  a  man  in  a  policeman’s  uniform 
I  it  is  a  pretty  safr  bet  that  he  is  a  police- 
man.  and  if  you  see  a  man  in  overalls  it  is 
•  not  rash  to  assume  that  he  belongs  to  the 
honorable  ranks  of  those  who  lal*or  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  but  if  you  see  a  man 
(or  woman)  in  a  golf  suit,  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  he  (or  she)  dot*  mat 
know  anything  about  golf,  according  to 
sab-mien  in  clothing- ston*s.  Knicker- 
bsiekers.  "  knickers”  for  short,  are  the  most 
,  distinguishes!  and  most  distinguishable 
1  feature  of  a  golf  suit,  of  course.  Indeed. 
:  one  who  sees  the  ever  increasing  favor  in 
j  which  these  abbreviated  trousers  are  held 
by  New  Yorkers  of  even.-  class,  age.  and 
J  sex.  does  not  need  recourse  to  a  history 
lunik  t«  I'-arn  why  Father  K  niekerlwker  is 
the  patron  saint  of  Gotham. 

The  situation  i*  so  acute  now  that  golf 
togs  an*  even  fitting  (tho  Itaggily)  for  wear 
in  such  proletarian  place*  as  automat  res¬ 
taurant*  and  the  exceedingly  democratic 
strands  of  Coney  Island.  The  extent  to 
which  the  golf-suit  mania  has  gript  the 
imagination  and  purses  of  "hoi  polloi”  is 
told  in  interesting  fashion  in  a  New  York 
Time  a  story,  where  we  read: 

‘‘What  is  this  game  of  golf,  anyway?" 
the  plasterer  asked  the  clothing  store  sales¬ 
man  who  was  trying  to  impress  on  him  the 
advantage  of  ease  ami  sartorial  propriety 
attached  to  a  four-piece  golf  suit. 

”  Dan  I)aly  once  described  it  as  a  game 
in  which  you  hit  a  nail  and  if  you  find  the 
ball  the  same  day  you  hit  it.  you  win." 
replied  the  salesman. 

"What  do  you  care  about  the  gnrne? 
You  want  a  comfortable  suit  that  looks 
swagger  and  i*  up-to-date.  Anyliody  who 
plays  golf  will  know  you’re  not  a  golf 
player  when  they  see  you  in  this.  But 
what  do  you  can-  about  them?  Those  who 
don't  play  golf  are  in  the  majority  and  they 
an-  wearing  gulf  suits.  They’re  the  ones 
whose  opinion  count*.  Look  at  that 
jacket!  You  can  bend  down  and  pick  up 
a  pin  without  hearing  the  shoulder  scam* 
give.  If  you  don’t  want  to  wear  the 
knickerbockers  to  Coney  Island  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  outing— sun- — golf  suit*  an*  just  as 
good  form  at  the  seashore  a*  they  an-  at  a 
nickel-in-the-slot  n-staurant — you  wear  the 
long  |»ants  and  take  short  bn*aths." 

**  But  you  have  to  wear  those  long,  thick, 
woolly  stockings  with  them.”  objected  the 
plasten-r.  ”  They  look  sissy." 

"If  you  wear  socks  you're  likely  to  get 
your  garters  caught  in  the  wheels  «*f  the 
Kiddie  Kar."  said  the  salesman.  "Sissy! 
Look  at  the  Scots.  They  wear  them. 
Nothing  sisav  al-out  the  stuff  they're  turn¬ 
ing  out  these  days.  Come  on.  be  a  sport." 

The  plasterer  was  a  sport.  He  bought 
the  golf  suit. 

As  any  one  could  have  guessed  in  ad¬ 
vance,  women  are  mainly  n -sponsible  for 
the  present  epidemic  of  golfing  togs.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true  that  "  clot  lies  make 
the  man."  but  it  seems  indisputable  that 
the  more  or  less  fair  sex  determines  what 
clothes  shall  lie  used  in  the  process.  In 
this  case.  tho.  the  women  did  not  dictate 
directly  the  styles  to  the  masculine  portion 
of  the  population;  they  merely  started  to 
wear  knickers  themselves,  with  such  obvi¬ 


ous  comfort  and  enjoyment,  that  mere 
males  liecame  envious  and  finally  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  new-fangled  out¬ 
fits.  The  Time *  story  goes  on: 

The  women  started  the  fad.  Around 
1018  they  Ix-gan  wearing  s|»ort  hats  and 
»|»ort  shoes  with  everything  except  a  ball¬ 
gown.  Then  they  ap|>eared  in  sport 
skirts.  Then  came  sweaters  and  the  flapper 
with  the  shortest  of  skirls,  who  combined 
them  all.  The  stenographer  of  to-day.  as 
she  disjiose*  of  a  hearty  meal  consisting  of 
two  nut  sundaes  and  a  glass  of  water, 
needs  only  a  tennis  racket  to  step  on  the 
tennis  court.  Half  the  women  in  Broadway 
could  go  ennoeing  or  golfing  without  chang¬ 
ing  a  stitch.  The  college-  girls  stride  down 
Fifth  Avenue  in  knickerbockers  as  if  they 
were  starting  on  a  hike  or  for  a  camp  in¬ 
stead  of  lieing  merely  bent  on  a  shopping 
tour.  S|N>rt  suits,  blouses,  jackets  and 
skirts  in  vivid  color*.  stri|ics  and  woven 
patterns  are  as  numerous  at  the  theater 
and  the  restaurant  roof  as  summer  evening- 
gowns,  and  the  hotel  lobbies  look  like  the 
venuida  of  a  country  club. 

Now  the  men  hnvo  followed  the  lead  of 
the  women.  They  wear  golfing  knicker¬ 
bockers,  with  lasM-ls  dangling  from  their 
stockings,  to  the  Polo  Grounds.  Un- 
women  go  bare-anni-d,  baro-bosomed .  anil 
put  a  fur  around  their  neck*.  The  nu-n 
wear  B.  V.  I).'*  and  woolen  stocking*. 
Nine  chances  to  one  when  the  clerk  lakes 
off  his  coat  in  the  office  he  will  display  an 
ell-ow-sleeved  tennis  shirt.  Instead  of  the 
light-solid  leather  heel*  of  yore  ho  wears 
golfing  shoes  with  gum  or  ruhticr  sole*  an 
inch  thick  on  the  flagged  sidewalks. 

In  all  fairnes*  it  must  be  added  that 
women  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  blamed 
or  praim-d  for  the  latest  style  in  men’s  rai¬ 
ment.  Our  old  friend  Psychology,  which 
is  an  excellent  explanation  of  everything 
unexplainable  otherwise,  comes  to  tin- 
rescue  this  time  also  to  account  more  fully 
for  the  sartorial  "horrors"  now  exposed 
unblushingly  by  dishwashers  as  well  oa 
dudes,  and  clerk*  as  well  as  collegian*, 
along  the  highway*  and  byway*  of  New 
York.  From  the  salesman  quoted  in  tin* 
new-*pa|M-r  we  learn  that — 

"There’s  no  doubt  aliout  it,  sports  have* 
a  psychological  effect  on  fashion.  Ko- 
momber  the  time  when  the  man  who  owned 
a  rowboat  wore  a  yachting  cap?  In  the 
late  '80'*  no  young  man  was  correctly 
drest  in  summer  unless  lie*  wore  a  tennis 
sash.  Now  i»'s  golfing  togs  you  sex*  at 
the  seashore  and  mountain  resorts,  and 
men  of  sixty,  tho  they  may  never  grasp  a 
brassie.  are-  not  averse  to  displaying  well- 
preserved  calve*  as  they  sit  in  their  l>eae*h 
chairs. 

"The  |»*yrhology  of  it  is  this:  Golfing 
clothes  s|k*11  ease  and  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  and  in  name  associate  themselves 
with  luxury  and  relaxation  from  the  daily 
grind.  Just  as  sport,  clothes,  by  their  cut 
and  te-xture.  make  tho  woman  foe-1  that  she* 
is  sharing  iu  some  of  tho  delight*  of  the 
country  club,  tho  she  may  be  taking  the 
dictation  of  a  heat-irritated  employer.  Hit 
the  clerk  or  the  artizan  enjoy*,  in  wearing 
knickerbockers,  the  sense*  of  having  at 
least  one  of  the  perquisite*  of  the  idle  elect. 
Just  as  they  have  discovered  that  golf  has 
some  merit  as  a  game,  so/they  have  learned 
that  the  clothes  that  are  synonymous  with 
it  exert  a  pleasing  men  tal  influence."G 
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f7  was  amazed  to  hear  the  way  he  talked  about  it” 


“  I  wm  lunching  with  French,  of  the  French  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company. — you  know  him  ! " 

“I  should  say  I  do— he’s  the  hardest- headed  huyer 
I  ever  sold." 

“Well  — wc  were  talking  over  a  mixup  in  his 
Western  Branch  and  for  once  he  forgot  the  business 
in  hand — got  to  talking  that  low-overhead  hobby  of 
his,  applied  to  automobiles. 

"You  know  what  happened  at  the  French  plant 
when  they  brought  out  that  low  priced  farm  engine. 
It  was  a  big  seller  from  the  start  —  they  had  to  build 
an  addition  to  the  plant.  In  less  than  a  year  the  new 
volume  cut  overhead  to  where  he  was  making  an 
enormous  profit  on  his  high  priced  engine.  You  can 
imagine  how  pleased  he  was. 

"Instead  of  sticking  the  extra  profit  in  his  pocket 
as  you  might  expect  —  French  had  a  different  idea. 
He  said  it  gave  him  the  chance  he'd  wanted  all  his 
life  —  improve  his  big  engine  to  stand  up  with  the 
highest  priced  in  quality  and  still  sell  at  the  old  price. 
When  he  got  through  —  it  was  the  talk  of  his  trade. 
They’d  never  seen  such  engine  value  before. 

“Perhaps  you’ve  heard  old  French  complain  about 
the  high  price  of  really  fine  cars.  Says  they’re  expensive 
because  their  volume  is  small.  Couldn’t  understand 
why  someone  didn’t  do  the  same  in  the  automobile 
busi  ness  as  he  had  with  farm  engines.  But  he  says  now, 
that  at  last  he’s  found  one  maker  who  has  done  it." 

“Who  is  it?  That’s  a  real  idea!" 

“Well — French  looked  into  it  thoroughly  and  says 
the  Paige  people  are  doing  the  same  thing  that  he  did 


with  his  farm  engine.  They  started  building  a  smaller 
car,  the  Jewett,  to  sell  for  around  a  thousand  dollars. 
The  public  took  to  it  almost  overnight— in  a  little 
more  than  a  year  they  have  sold  over  40,000  of  them. 
You  can  see  what  that  would  do  to  the  overhead  on 
their  yearly  i>roduction  of  10,000  Paige  cars. 

“Like  French,  they  decided  to  put  their  profits  into 
bettering  the  Paige.  French  says,  under  any  other  con¬ 
ditions.  a  car  like  it  couldn't  be  sold  for  less  t  han  $3000." 

“  Whai’s  the  pricer 

"The  fact  is, they  don’t  sell  just  a  bare  car— it  comes 
equipped  with  all  the  accessories  you'd  want,  from 
spare  tires  and  bumpers  to  a  cigar  lighter.  And  all 
that  for  $2450." 

"That's  business-like — but  what  kind  of  a  car  is  it?" 

“If  you  take  French’s  word  for  it — and  he  ought  to 
know — it's  just  about  the  easiest  driving,  most  com¬ 
fortable  car  you  can  get.  Honestly,  Drake, I  was  amazed 
to  hear  the  way  he  talked  about  it.  Wheelbase  of  131 
inches  and  rear  springs  more  than  5  feet  long!  He  says 
it  rides  easier  than  any  car  he  was  ever  in.  That  hood 
is  just  filled  with  motor— why,  it’s  70  horsepower!  He 
says  he  has  power  for  anything — there  isn’t  a  hill 
around  here  that  he  can’t  take  on  high.  Took  his 
family  on  a  3500- mile  circle  tour  of  the  East  before 
he  had  the  car  two  months  and  they  never  looked  at 
the  motor  except  when  they  put  in  oiL” 

“That  sounds  interesting!  I’ve  been  hearing  about 
it — even  my  wife’s  been  talking  about  its  smart 
appearance.  Let’s  go  round  to  the  Paige  dealer’s  and 
get  a  ride."  |*7«-A] 
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More  Traction, 

Longer  Mileage 


Development  of  the  How  Dut» 
Cushion  by  It*  performance  prove* 
to  the  satisfaction  of  thousands  of  the 
mo«t  exacting  operator*,  that  maxi- 
mum  traction  can  be  combined  with 
long  uninterrupted  mileage. 

The  extraordinary  road  grip  i*  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  firac  mile  of  operation. 
This  tractive  power  adapt*  it*elf  to  the 
load  carried,  the  resilient  rubber  form¬ 
ing.  a*  needed,  a  broader,  firmer  road 
contact. 

At  the  *ame  time  the  powerful  ctom 
bar*  are  forced  again*!  the  road,  pro¬ 
viding  further  security  from  dip.  «pin 
or  skid. 


In  the  Heavy  Duly  Truck  Tire,  re¬ 
sistance  to  wear  has  reached  the  peak 
of  present  day  performance.  Chip¬ 
ping.  cracking  and  cupping  all  the 
ordinary  form*  of  abrasion  and  de¬ 
terioration  are  practically*  unknown. 

There  Is  a  Firestone  Truck  Tire 
Dealer  in  every  trucking  rone  in 
the  United  State*  with  every  facility, 
including  hydraulic  pre»*.  for  appli¬ 
cation  of  tire*.  Thousand*  of  other 
truck  lire  dealer*  are  located  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  town  and  county  to  give 
you  advise  and  facilitate  service  that 
you  may  benefit  by  the  material  re¬ 
duction  in  your  truck  operating  cost*. 


CUSHION  -  TRACTION  -  MILEAGE 


TRUCK  TIRES  AND  TRUCK  TIRE  SERVICE 
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SAFETY- FIRST  STUFF  IN  "SAFETY  LAST” 


»  .CO VIE  FANS  know  that  things  are  not  always  what 
1/1  they  seem  and  that  the  film  camera  plays  some  queer 
It  X  tricks,  yet  thousands  who  saw  Harold  Lloyd  in  “Safety 
la* t”  pruUablv  felt  assured  that  in  this  case,  at  least,  no  photo- 
crapLie  deception  was  possible.  The  screen  comedian  was 


' 


WHAT  THE  MOVIE  FAN  SAW 


Hifuld  Uoyd  ta  purlraycd  a*  ItnUnrlnK  himself  |>rrvarl..u.J>  i« 
W«e  from  » hlcb  a  *ll«ht  mlwtcp  would  have  hurled  him  l»<Kr  or 
fourteen  utortm  lo  the  stmei  tictow. 


portrayed  walking  uloiur  the  narrow  ledge  on  the  top  of  a  skv- 
“T»per.  and  the  same  view  showed  the  crowds  and  the  traffic 
m  the  street  twelve  or  fourteen  stories  below.  But.  alas,  the 
mwIniWllllMoned  fans  are  in  for  another  jolt,  this  time  in  the 
form  of  an  article  which  points  out  that  altho  Lloyd  did  take 
-<m»  but  risks,  he  was  not  quite  so  foolhardy  as  he  appeared 
10  be.  In  the  current  Picture  Play  Magazine  (New  York). 
Ed«in  Sohallert  says  of  this  famous  actor:  “Of  course,  not 
the  stunts  that  show  on  the  screen  were  actually  performed 
*>>  Uoyd  himself.  He  admit*  quito  freely  and  willingly.  I 
(*Vre,  that  he  wouldn't  have  been  such  a  perfect  nut  as  to  do 
»•!  of  them."  The  manner  in  whirh  the  dear  public  apparently 
once  more  gently  hoodwinked  is  described  by  the  writer, 
vbe  remarks; 

I  mu  calling  on  a  man  whoso  office  was  on  the  top  floor  of 
or  the  down-town  buildings  in  Los  Angeles.  In  front  of  us 
.'*vne<!  the  mighty  chasm  of  the  street.  Out  of  it  came  the 
’uar  and  clangor  as  of  may  nishing  waters.  The  mad  turmoil 
"f  midday  was  on.  Cars  clanged  across  intersections,  auto¬ 
mobiles  fought  their  way  toward  street-comers,  people  da.'hrd 
n  haste,  or  else  slowly  moved  along  in  turgid  shopping  groups. 
TV  eye  took  in  tho  whole  picture  at  a  glance,  for  we  were  all  of 
“'•Tve  stories  above  I  he  street. 

Rut  *e  did  not  hcssl  the  familiar  sights.  Our  gaze  followed 
V  upward  direction  of  a  stenographer's  pointing  finger,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  office  building  directly  opposite. 

Thrwr'  she  exclaimed.  “Right  above  the  roof."  as  we 

"xised  our  necks  upward. 

Sure  enough,  there  he  was,  a  young  man  with  hom-rimmed 
.j-rtaries,  perilously  balancing,  dizzily  swaying  at  a  seemingly 
bright  on  a  sort  of  parapet  or  ledge.  Harold  Llovd— 
Vtt  could  be  no  mistake!  He  was  on  top  of  a  roughly  built 
*»G-Iikc  structure,  which  had  apparently  been  left  incomplete. 


for  the  scaffolding  was  still  showing.  It  was  close  to  the  outer 
«-dge  of  the  building  and  rose  for  all  of  two  stories  above  the 
roof,  and  if  the  comedian  had  slipt  and  fallen,  it  certainly 
looked  as  if  he  might  lie  in  danger  of  tumbling  nearly  fourteen 
stories  to  the  street.  Wo  noted,  however,  that  lie  had  some 
protection,  afforded  by  a  sort  of  narrow  platform  that  jutted 
out  a  few  feet  in  our  ilin-ction,  but — except  for  a  rather  shaky  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  parapet  on  one  side — this  had  neither  fence  nor 
rail  to  which  he  might  cling  in  case  he  lost  his  luilunce  or  stumbled 
and  fell  from  the  parapet. 

“High  and- dizzy  again!"  the  office  girl  cxelainu'd.  “(lee, 
what  a  nerve!"  It  was  thrilling  enough  to  Is*  sure,  hut.  after 
the  first  rush  of  excitement  was  over  it  all  lagan  to  look  very 
strange  anil  puzzling  instead.  1  couldn't  quite  make  out  what 
it  was  all  about. 

What  struck  me  as  remarkable,  was  not.  the  np)»nront  daring 
of  Lloyd.  That,  I  realized,  was  considerable  of  its  kind,  tho 
he  was  not  really  doing  anything  extremely  hazardous  for  one 
accustomed  to  taking  moderate  risks.  Mon*  puzzling  to  me, 
after  a  moment,  was  the  fact  that  the  hack  of  the  set  was  ap¬ 
parently  toward  us.  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  mo  make  out 
what  the  comedian  was  trying  to  do.  I  couldn’t  sis*  how  he 
expected  to  In*  photographed  to  any  advantage,  for  to  nil  intents 
and  purjioses  the  falsi-  struetun*  on  which  he  was  st unding  faced 
in  a  direction  diffen-nt  from  that  of  the  building  on  which  it  was 
located,  anil  I  couldn't,  therefore,  understand  why  it  should  not 
have  just  os  well  In-cn  built  on  the  ground. 

I  could  glimpse  the  camera  high  up  on  a  platform  to  one  side, 
on  top  of  the  same  building,  but  that  didn't  help  to  solve  the 
question  in  my  mind.  Because  it  didn’t  sis-ni  that  from  that 
angle  they  could  catch  more  than  a  corner  of  the  contraption  on 
w  hich  Llovd  wa*  working. 

The  answer  to  the  riddle  was  obtained  when  Scliullert  und  his 
companion  went  over  on  the  roof  of  an  edifice  on  the  next 
corner,  for — 


On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  building,  which  was  to  be  our 
new  point  of  observation,  we  found  our  position  a  more  advan¬ 
tageous  one  in  nearly  every  respect.  Altho  we  were  now-  at  some 
distance  from  the  actual  set  in  fact,  aliout  half  a  block  away— 
we  could  see  the  front  of  it  distinctly  .'for  it  was  nowfacing  toward 
us.  We  looked  over  the  rear  of  the  building  on  which  it  was 
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Mastering  Nature’s  Forces 

Without  the  telephone  “repeater,”  the  entire 
electrical  power  available  on  the  earth  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  make  trans-continental  speech  com¬ 
mercially  possible.  The  three  thousand  repeaters 
now  in  use  on  Bell  System  long  distance  lines  have 
increased  the  talking  range  of  every  telephone  by 
thousands  of  miles.  By  making  possible  the  use  of 
smaller  gauge  wires,  repeaters  have  kept  down  the 
cost  of  equipment  by  millions  of  dollars. 

The  repeater  is  only  one  out  of  scores  of  scientific 
developments  of  equal  or  greater  importance  in  the 
advancement  of  telephone  service.  Bell  System 
progress  has  been  a  continual  encounter  with  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  barriers,  and  a  continual  finding  of 
new  ways  to  overcome  them.  Each  step  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  range  of  speech  has  come  only  after  years  of 
study.  Each  important  piece  of  telephone  apparatus 
has  had  to  be  created  for  the  need.  Each  working 
day  this  pioneering  goes  on.  Nature  is  harnessed 
to  a  new  duty  and  mechanical  ingenuity  improves 
the  tools  of  service,  as  fast  as  science  finds  the  way. 

Not  only  is  the  Bell  System  daily  conducting  re¬ 
search  within  its  own  nation-wide  organization,  but 
it  is  studying  the  discoveries  of  the  whole  world  of 
science  for  their  possible  application  to  telephone 
service.  Only  by  such  eternal  vigilance  has  the 
United  States  been  given  the  best  and  cheapest  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  the  world. 

"Bell  System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph. Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continual 


.situated,  instead  of  toward  the  facade, 
and  could  therefore  behold  all  that  was 
previously  hidden. 

We  made  out  that  the  set  was  designed 
as  part  of  an  office  building,  showing  the 
t  wo  topmost  stories.  We  could  even  dimly 
descry  the  window-frames  and  the  shades. 
At  the  top  there  was  a  sort  of  lodge  running 
round,  on  which,  as  we  observed,  I.loyd 
was  now  going  through  some  new’  antics, 
principally,  as  far  as  we  could  tell,  en¬ 
deavoring  wildly  to  doilgo  a  rotating 
weather-vane. 

We  also  noted,  and  with'  growing  in¬ 
terest,  the  position  of  the  camera.  Hero 
w’e  saw  some  light  at  last  in  our  bewilder¬ 
ment.  We  observed  carefully  that  this 
camera  was  about  on  a  level  with  the  set, 
ou  a  sort  «*f  raised  platform,  anil  we  de¬ 
termined  from  its  position  that  not  only 
was  it  photographing  the  replica  of  the 
office  building  that  had  been  construct «>d 
for  the  picture,  but  that  it  was  also  catch¬ 
ing  on  the  celluloid  the  buildings  on  tin* 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  ami  a  little  of 
the  street  itself.  Some  one  then  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt 
but  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  top 
stories  of  the  trick  office  building  were 
made  to  merge  on  tho  film  with  the  build¬ 
ings  opposite,  and  that  this  wua  apparently 
not  done  by  any  double  exposure.  .  .  . 

There  are  one  or  two  risks  that  were 
taken  by  doubles,  I  am  sure,  and  the  first 
four  or  five  stories  of  the  climb,  that  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  straightnway  from  tho 
ground,  was  probably  done  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  human  fly,  liecauHO  Jiuro  was  no 
trick  photography,  such  as  double  ex¬ 
posure,  aln)Ut  this  picture. 

However,  Lloyd  himself  was  away  up 
in  the  air  most  of  the  time.  Once,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  actually  endangered 
his  neck,  1  am  told,  ami  several  times,  if  ho 
hiul  lost  his  balance  while  cavorting  on  tin* 
•dge  of  tho  ledge  where  wo  watched  him, 
he  would  havo  saved  himself  from  a 
sprained  luu-k  and  possibly  several  broken 
I  sines — duo  to  a  fall  of  about  two  storios- 
only  by  a  quick  jump  to  a  near-by  plat¬ 
form,  and  once — but  never  mind. 

The  real  building  which  Lloyd  selected 
as  the  one  that  he  would  appear  to  climl* 
on  the  screen  was  well  situated  for  bin 
eventual  purposes.  It  was  within  a  block 
or  so  of  a  turn  in  the  street,  and  conm*- 
quently,  as  photographed  for  tho  screen , 
seemed  in  a  slightly  different  position  from 
the  buildings  in  tho  background— thut 
is,  as  regards  tho  street.  Much  hinginl 
on  this  original  choice,  for,  if  need  be,  tho 
subsequent  sets  that  were  built  on  tho 
tops  of  various  buildings  did  not  have  to 
appear  in  perfect  alignment  with  tho 
buildings  across  the  way. 

If  you  will  observe  closely  the  still 
photograph  which  shows  Lloyd  swaying 
on  the  ledge  you  will  note  a  slight  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  position  of  the  set  and  tho 
buildings  across  the  street — that  is,  tho 
set  does  not  appear  to  run  quite  paralLd 
with  them.  .  .  . 

You’ll  have  to  have  ajquick  eye  to  eaU>l» 
this.  And  the  probabilities  arc  that  unless 
you  have,  you'll  miss  this  point  altogether, 
unless  you  sit  through  the  picture  a  second 
time  just  for  this  purpose. 

•  •  Safe!  y  Last  1”  W  ell .  may  Ik*  you'd  call 
it  that.  Hut  Lloyd  would  likely  refer  to  it 
as  “Safety,  at  Last !"  and  he  is  just  now 
daring  that  he  absolutely  and  positively  in 
not  going  to  make  another  thriller  like  this*. 
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ThU  it  Ikt  Ntw  Uultigrmpk 
rquipptd  far  turning  gut  tppt- 
wrilten  Uttrri.  forma.  •!*.  Tka 
tliO.ft  prira  InrluMrt  tka  Tpp*- 
—Utr  illuat  rated  at  tka  «o*f. 


7  *i.  it  f*«  Multi- 
trap*  7y  prattler, 
it*  if*  mail.  ■< 
raiy  to  irl  type  for 
th*  MuUigrapk. 


OO  down 

Balance 


The  Pacific  Coast  Sells  with 


THE 
NEW, 


MULTI  GRAPH 


With  power-driven  Mul- 

tigrnph  equipment  your  de¬ 
partment  can  be  arranged  like 
thin.  Thousands  of  users  have 
learned  the  economy  of  Multi- 
graph-ed  Direct  Mail  Advertising. 


Here’s  our  newest  book, 
“Definite  Facts,”  a  title  de¬ 
scriptive  of  its  contents.  Tells 
about  many  of  your  business 

^ibors — and  tells  the  truth. 

t  pages  of  pictures,  etc.,  that 
cannot  be  disputed. 


3RAPH  Folder  Junior 


Companion 
equipment  to  the 
New  $140  Mulligraph  : 
ha.  a  folding  .peed  of 
4.800  piece*  per  hour, 
band  operated.  A  fold¬ 
ing  machine  for  office 
u«e  at  the  lowwt  price 
for  which  a  practical 
folding  machine  haa 
ever  been  .old. 


la  Canada,  ftt.09  down,  rmah  price  1190.00. 

Printing  Ink  Atlachmeal  1*7.40. 

The  American  Multigraph  Sales  Co. 

1804  East  40th  Street,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Have  a  representative  show  me  (without  any  obli¬ 
gation)  the  New  Multigraph  and  explain  its  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the . business. 

(Be  sure  ftm  indicate  your  Incrinm.) 

City... . . . State . 

Street . d.  j-i« 
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He  found  it 
in  Valparaiso 


Then  he  headed  north  and 
found  it  up  near  the 
“jumping-off  place” 


\’o  matter  what  part  of  th«>  world  you 
nmy  find  yourself  in.  few  thing*  mako  you 
feel  more  at  liotuo  than  to  walk  into 
n  store  and  discover  your  favorite  smoking 
tohucco  for  sul«>. 

With  your  favorite  tobacco  in  your 
favorite  pipe,  life  is  worth  living  in  nlnunt 
any  corner  of  the  globe. 

This  thou i-li t  was  inspired  by  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Bromley,  an 
Edgeworth  smoker  from  Fort  Wayne, 
I  nd. : 


!  aru«  A  brother  Co. 

KU'lunotxl.  Va. 

Gentlemen; 

lu  name  of  your  advertisement*  from 
time  m  time  I  have  noilrrd  listen  from 
■IHTerciil  U***rw  of  Rilaeworlh  Mruokin* 
Tobacco  awl  I  wnudrml  If  anyone  ever 
luul  u  more  vorhxl  experience  than  I  have 
hod. 

When  In  Valparaiso.  South  Ameriea.  I 
could  get  It:  and  when  I  wa»  i»»  far  north 
ii*  a  man  could  noil  «<>  without  Rolna  to 
the  "iunipIng'OlT  i ilacr."  I  could  get 
Kdgewnrth  lteody-i<ubl**t. 

I  have  an  old  briar  that  I  haw  had  for 
ten  yean,  and  It  never  had  a  crumb  of  any 
hut  KdReworth  lu  It. 

If  that  hurt  roIiir  M>me.  -  you  toll  me." 

Your*  truly, 

(Signed  i  W.  K.  llmniley. 


If  Mr.  Bromley  makes  frequent  skips 
from  continent  to  continent,  his  record  of 
keeping  nil  tobacco  hut  Edgeworth  out  of 
his  briar  is  indeed  noteworthy. 


You  will  n>- 
eeive  almost  immediately  free  samples  of 
both  Edgeworth  Hug  Slice  and  Heady- 
Uuhbed.  Then  you  can  judge  for  your- 
selr  what  you  think  aliout  this  tobacco 
that  so  many  smokers  claim  gives  com¬ 
plete  pipo-snli -fact  ion. 


Hut  as  a  ndo  Edgw- 
worth  ant  ok  its,  where 
r  they  are.  generally 
mu  ure  to  find  a  way  to 
get  Edgeworth,  for  they 
don’t  ft*  I  a*  if  they  are 
really  smoking  miles.* 
he  tobacco  conies  from 
a  little  blue  cau. 

If  you  are  not 
an  Edgeworth 
smoker,  Mad 
your  name  anil 
address  to  Laras 
&  Brother  Com¬ 
pany,  5  South 
21st  .Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 


lr  you  will  include  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  your  regular  tobacco  dealer, 
your  courtesy  will  be  appreciated. 


To  I! ‘toil  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
job  1st  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
l~»rus  Brother  Company  will  gladly 
send  you  prepaid  by  pared  post  a  one-  or 
two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  or  Ready- Uuhlied  for  the  same 
price*  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


FROM  BROKERAGE  HOUSE  TO  "HOT  DOG”  STAND 


WHEN  bucket-shops  and  other  shady 
brokerage  houses  go  to  the  wall,  as 
they  have  been  doing  with  disconcerting 
frequency  of  late,  the  bead  of  the  company 
usually  gets  much  undesirable  publicity. 
A  few  of  these  financial  "wizards”  even¬ 
tually  land  in  jail,  but  the  majority  sud¬ 
denly  drop  out  of  the  public  view  without 
suffering  the  ignominy  of  a  prison  sentence. 
Where  do  they  go?  Many  times,  and 
far  more  often  than  the  public  su*(M*ct*. 
perhaps,  discredited  brokers  really  do 
undergo  an  apparently  humiliating  d»-grn- 
dation.  One  such  case,  as  uncovered  by 
tho  New  York  Emting  Pott,  is  that  of 
a  former  brokerage  house  president  who 
has  risen  to  being  the  lowly  proprietor  of  a 
“hot  dog”  stand  on  I-ong  Island.  We 
read  that— 

Out  near  the  waters  of  Jamaica  Bay  u 
young  man  of  dignified  liearing  is  standing 
today  Itehind  the  counter  of  a  little 
refreshment  stand.  He  speak*  courteously 
as  he  sells  penny  oandy  to  chihlren,  or 
cooks  a  "hot  dog"  for  the  sandwich  of 
some  workingman.  Tw’o  years  ago  he 
was  the  head  of  a  Consolidated  Stock 
Exchange  firm  that  was  doing  a  business 
of  many  million  dollars.  laud  year  tin* 
firm  crashed  into  bankruptcy  with  liabil¬ 
ities  in  the  neigh»H*rho.Kl  of  $2,000,000. 
His  name  is  Roy  H.  Mac.Mastcr*. 

Many  things  have  hap|icncd  since 
U.  II.  Mac  Master*  &  Co.  went  down  amid 
the  cries  of  hundreds  of  small  investors. 
Not  the  least  of  these  things  were  three 
indictments  charging  buckoling.  Yot  hi* 
spirit  is  unbroken.  It  has  not  been 
buoyed  up.  however,  if  the  evidence  of  his 
recent  carver  is  taken  at  foil*  value,  by 
tho  careful  concealment  of  asset*,  a*  is 
suspected  in  tlie  ca**«s  of  certain  others 
who  sail  through  bankruptcy  amid  plenti¬ 
ful  comforts. 

Those  who  knew  him  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity  would  have  thought  that  Ik* 
would  be  tho  last  to  fight  for  hi*  living  a* 
a  petty  dealer  in  candy,  sod*- water,  cigar-, 
and  sandwiches.  He  had  tl»e  reputation  of 
living  free  with  his  money,  of  having  score* 
of  friends  who  w'ould  l»e  w  illing  to  help  him 
out  when  hi*  was  in  trouble.  Recent  de¬ 
velopments  have  shown  that  his  comrade- 
on  the  Consolidated  raised  $102,000  to 
aid  him  just  before  the  failure. 

What  did  they  do  after  it? 

"Well.”  said  Mac  Masters  quietly,  "it 
was  tho  old,  old  story.  I  thought  then* 
were  plenty  of  men  I  could  turn  to.  either 
because  they  liked  ine  or  for  favors  I  bail 
done  them.  There  was  one  man  in  (wr- 
tienlar.  1  had  worked  for  him.  He  said: 
■Any  time  you  want  to  come  back  there’s 
a  peg  in  my  office  to  bang  your  hat  on.' 
I  went  to  him  after  the  failure — and  found 
there  wasn’t  any  peg." 

Mac  Masters  said  that  the  $30,000  w  hieh 
he  turned  over  at  tho  time  of  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  was  all  he  had.  That  meant  ho  had 
to  p>  to  work.  Ho  was  clover  and  had 
a  pleasant  personality.  There  was  no 
trouble  in  getting  jobs.  Holding  them  was 
another  matter.  Ho  got  a  position  selling 
rain  insurance,  but  it  didn't  last  long.  He 
tried  a  good  many  tilings,  but  didn't  care 
to  name  them  all. 

"Ju-t  a-  soon  as  they  found  out  who 
I  was.  it  was  all  off."  he  explained.  "1 
started  to  answer  a»is  in  the  newspaper* — 
anything  that  came  along.  You  know 
the  way  it  goes.  It  wa.  no  use.” 


Winter  came  on  and  with  it  privation 
He  swallowed  his  pride  and  made  one  last 
appeal  to  his  old  acquaintances. 

"They  did  this  much  for  me."  he  said 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  tow'ard  tho  little 
stand.  "It  doesn't  look  like  much  now. 
but  you  dtould  have  seen  it  when  I  came.” 

Tho  alleged  friends  certainly  do  not  seem 
entitled  to  'halos  for  their  astounding 
"generosity"  toward  thoir  erstwhile  boon 
companion,  to  judge  from  the  quarters 
they  provided  for  his  new  business.  Of 
this  place  the  reporter  says: 

The  building  in  which  ho  has  his  stand 
is  possibly  twenty  feet  wide  and  twice 
as  long.  The  hack  part  of  it  is  taken  up 
by  a  room  or  two  in  which  he  lives.  The 
whole  thing  is  of  flimsy  construction  and 
could  not  have  cost  more  than  a  few'  hun¬ 
dred  dollar*.  The  sides  pull  up  and  leave 
tho  stand  open  to  the  air  like  those  ono 
*****  near  a  ba-oball  field  or  along  an  auto¬ 
mobile  road. 

Mae  Master*  said  ho  almost  froze  when 
he  moved  in.  Ho  couldn't  get  the  ono 
little  stove,  which  was  his  only  source  of 
heat,  to  bum  well.  The  flimsy  construc¬ 
tion  no  lath  and  plaster— didn't  help  any. 

"Things  were  in  an  awful  condition 
when  I  got  here."  he  explained,  "the  man 
who  was  here  before  didn’t  keep  tho  place 
up." 

But  he  has  painted  it  a  neat  green  and 
covered  tho  inside  walls  with  oilcloth 
stamped  in  a  tile  pattern.  The  candy  case 
and  the  gum-jar*  shine.  The  cigarot*  are 
-tacked  with  rakish  trimness  jn  the  rack 
ho  has  built.  Tho  soda  faucets  glitter  - 
there  aro  no  faucets  for  the  flavorings;  they 
•land  around  in  IkimIo*. 

"And  I'vo  built  a  little  garden  too,"  ho 
laughed,  (minting  out  of  the  side  door  to 
four  tables  that  stood  fenced  in  by  u  lattice- 
work.  It  Imre  slight  resemblance  to  those 
gardens  on  Broadway  where  he  was  once 
free  to  take  his  pleasure.  And  there  was 
no  one  in  it. 

"How  aro  you  making  out?" 

"I'm  just  about  able  to  mako  a  living," 
ho  answered.  "But  that's  nut  it.  I  Im- 
licvo  I'd  have  gone  crazy  if  1  hadn't  hud 
*muctl)int{  to  <lo. 

••It’s  tt  great  life,"  he  remarked  ruefully. 

"If  you  don't  weaken."  appended  the 
interviewer  with  conscious  banality. 

MncMa-ters  did  affirm  exemption  from 
weakening. 

"I’ve  gono  through  a  lot,"  lie  said; 
"the  hard  thing  is  to  keep  your  mind  oc¬ 
cupied,  to  keep  from  thinking  ami  worry¬ 
ing." 

The  rejmrters  were  prodding  him  recently 
to  tell  all  about  "the  men  higher  up,"  ami 
tho  photographers  for  special  poses  at  the 
"hot  dog"  griddle. 

"Don't  you  get  any  play — and  cxer- 
ei*e? "  he  was  asked. 

"Oh.  I  get  my  recreation  fixing  up  tho 
place,"  replied  the  man  who  once  had  the 
money  in  his  (mrket  for  any  sport.  "I’vo 
liven  (tainting  and  doing  a  lot  of  other 
things." 

Tho  aforementioned  cleanliness  and 
neatness  must  have  consumed  a  great  deal 
of  his  spare*  time.  It  was  apparent  in 
everything  aimut  him.  Even  his  dress 
proclaimed  it  lie  had  on  an  old  pair  of 
trousers,  an  old  green  vest  sweater,  an  old 
shirt  open  at  the  neck,  yet  ho  did  not  look 
-loppy.  His  blond  hair  was  brushod  back 
in  orderly  straightness.  [  Despite  tho  paint- 
re.*  and  puttering  hi-  hands  were  clean  and 
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TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU! 


Two  Quarts  of 

TEXACO 
MOTOR  OIL 

in  the 

Easy  Pour  Can 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A. 

T»uco  r.i*ul«i«m  fWw.li 


Hum  li  miiH 

T  «>.«(«•  G--W 


>u»r  li  uiiti 
Timi  MiK.il  Oil 


—trip  or  tour — 

under  the  back  scat  or  in  the  tool¬ 
box. 

The  TEXACO  Easy  Pour  Can 
holds  2  full  quarts  of  TEXACO 
Motor  Oil.  All  you  have  to  do  U 
unscrew  the  cap,  puncture  the  seal 
and  then  pour. 

And  it’s  the  right  oil,  too — clean; 
clear,  golden-colored  and  full- 
bodied,  and  available  everywhere  in 
the  right  grade  for  your  car. 

Keep  one  always  in  your  car — it’i 
good  insurance. 


MCHOR  OILS 


TEXACO 


GASOLINE 


Who  started  this  pump? 


Nobody.  A  tiny  stream 
of  water  trickled  into 
the  mine.  Faster  it 
came,  touching  the 
float  switch  of  the  G-E 
Automatic  Starter.  In¬ 
stantly  the  great  pump 
went  into  action. 


Whatever  your  in¬ 
dustry  moy  be,  the 
scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  are  ut 
work  in  it,  discover¬ 
ing  new  ways  by  which 
jlectricity  can  lighten 
human  labor  and  pro¬ 
tect  human  life.  The 
experience  and  counsel 
of  these  men  is  at  your 
command,  without 
obligation  or  cost. 


In  subways,  coal 
mines,  railway  tun¬ 
nels,  the  pumps  are 
always  ready,  and  the 
lives  of  millions  of 
people  are  kept  safe  by 
this  General  Electric 
invention  — a  sentinel 
who  never  sleeps. 


PERSON  \L  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


’■‘i’ll  kept.  Ho  hail  not  let  himself  go  to 
pieces. 

Nor  had  his  Ini  sine  >  sense  dulled.  Ho 
played  hi.  stake  carefully.  Altho  the 
-land  i-  in  a  -'-altered  community,  which 
dwindle-  ...it  to  nothing,  tho  it  is  renohod 

koing  to  the  end  of  a  subway  lino,  tak¬ 
ing  a  si  net  ear.  and  then  taking  a  •‘jerky" 
oue-uuut  trolley  to  the  end  of  its  line,  it 
never! In  lo.s  ha*  possibilities.  Before  ho 
I  "light  it  Mae  Masters  found  out  that  tho 
rood  in  front  wa*  to  In*  linked  up  as  one  of 
the  main  automobile  thoroughfares  to  the 
ImwIics. 

'  I  don’t  expo?!  to  make  a  fortune  lien'." 
hr  explained,  "hut  I'm  going  to  do  lily  best. 
I’m  dirkrring  with  another  fellow  to  go  in 
" it  h  mo  to  put  a  ga-s»linc  station  next  door." 

Beyond  declaring,  "Some  time  I  hope 
to  In-  abh  to  clear  myself,"  .Mar Mauler* 
remained  silent  on  In-  brokerage  career. 

II,  declined  t"  Indicate  whether  he  WM 
planning  to  r.  turn  eventually  to  Wall 
Sln-el.  we  ore  told,  and 

In  foul  in  abaolu i rl\  r.*f u l«  discus* 
hi*  failure  or  the  pr>  -mt  -aiulals  eon- 
!  «-•». d  with  many  •»!  hi-  former  associate*, 
who-,  linn-  followed  hi.  in  the  general 
•  xplo-i  in  of  bucket-shop*.  or  the  SI02,(NX) 
revolving  fund.  ’  he  would  not  *|*enk 
a  word. 

I'd  lik.  to  .»>  something,  lait  I  enn't," 
he  insisted. 

It  is  known  that  ho  «n«  called  to  the 
District  Attorney'  office  for  a  long  con¬ 
ference  ns  ently.  Afterwards  it  wax  *aid 
that  1*.  had  promt*,  I  to  gi\e  any  infonim- 
tion  bo  could  in  eonnootion  with  tho  bucknl  • 

ing  ruM. 

Hi-  hu-m.  reputation  with  the  children 
»  ho  g",,d.  He  Wail  -  "ii  them  with 
a  ph  .  ant  hut  dignified  manner,  a*  cour- 
n-on-lv  a  -  <ho  the  wcr>-  thirty  years  older 
and  telling  him  to  buy  Mmi  -Imre*  or  pre- 

ferrod  Mock  for  their  a . rants.  They 

evidently  like  him  and  eall  him  "Mr 
Roy.”  Tin  manner.  They 

<!"  n  him  utd  shout  “Hoy, 

gimme!" 

I  just  go  l»y  any  name,"  lie  said  in  ex¬ 
planation  "They  don't  know  who  I  am 
•Hi  here  mid  I’d  u*t  ..on  they  didn't 
fora  while." 


MuHl  I  It. Il  l'  n\  "  MI.VKR  JACK'S 

It  I  I  It;  IO\"  \  dialeet  pQom,  entitled 
silver  Jack's  Beligion."  describing  a 
*i  nm  w  !:  a  *  -Irvnuou-  i  It  colon  -al  discussion, 

>  .-  printed  in  our  i--m  of  March  10,  tin* 

.mi  h,»  -  hip  being  at  trilmted  ><>  the  late  Sen¬ 
ator  John  I’  Junes,  .if  Nevada.  An  inter- 
.  i  n ndt r  informs  us  thmt  'he  poem  wax 
not  'r. -ten  by  Senator  Jones,  but  by 
»'  "  1 1 1  ii”  l‘.  ,r-oh.  and  was  published 

with  the  title  Theology  m  i  'amp,"  in  a 
'•  .1;  of  or-  .  ailed  The  Prayer  Cure  in 
ll  ■  Pin*  It  is  «a>me what  of  a  mystery 
how  e.,sii\  bit-  ,,r  |»>, -tn  or  song  become 
•lost,  strayed.  <.r  siolen,"  for  time  and 
ie  .iL’aiti  the  r.  .1  author  goes  unwept. 

■  nil  •  •ii* .red.  :  I  mi-  m:  •.  while  some  other 
|tfl«m  is  erruneomJy  given  the  credit 
>•  > •! :ii t  •  fur  it.  Perhaps 

hank  win  have  to  mii&igrtiEeBMbytGlopgle 
‘  . idiiapiiig "  of  'heir  rain-children. 
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KEY  TO  FREEDOM 


A  DISTINGUISHED  banker,  ripe  in 
years  and  experience,  was  invited 
to  address  a  group  of  young  men.  "Listen 
carefully,”  he  said,  "for  I  am  about  to 
give  you  one  of  the  golden  keys  to 
freedom  and  happiness. 

"Have  the  courage,  once  each  year, 
to  strike  a  true  balance  sheet  of  your  life. 
In  opposite  columns,  set  down  what  you 
had  hoped  to  be  and  to  achieve  against 
your  actual  accomplishments.  Write 
down  fairly  the  sum  of  your  possessions, 
your  income  and  the  income  which  your 
family  would  continue  to  enjoy  were  your 
support  withdrawn.  Total  your  debts 
and  obligations  and  then  subtract  what 
you  actually  have  from  the  amount  of 
estate  which  you  had  hoped  to  accumu¬ 
late.  Look  deficits  fairly  in  the  face.  Not 
by  dodging  responsibilities,  but  by  facing 
them,  is  freedom  of  mind  gained." 

Wise  and  sane  advice,  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed,  leads  to  a  more  serious  considera¬ 


tion  of  life  insurance  than  ordinarily  it 
receives.  With  facts  plainly  assessed,  in¬ 
surance  becomes  a  matter  for  definite 
planning,  rather  than  to  be  left  to  hap¬ 
hazard  decision,  based  on  importunity. 

This  is  the  attitude  toward  life  insur¬ 
ance  in  which  representatives  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  arc  steeped;  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  life  insurance  is  a  serious 
act;  that  it  deserves  skilled  and  trust¬ 
worthy  counsel,  which  they  must  be 
equipped  to  give;  that  it  must  be  based 
on  desire  to  serve  with  fidelity  the  highest 
interests  of  the  insured. 

By  such  representation  is  reflected  the 
principles  of  this  Company,  which  believes 
that  life  insurance  deserves  the  highest 
type  of  business  ability,  supplemented 
with  thorough  education  in  the  special 
problems  to  be  met.  This  is  the  rigid 
standard  by  which  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  has  built  its 
limited  force  of  trained  representatives. 


PHOENIX  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

ill 


HOME  OFFICE 


HARTFORD  CONN. 


First  Polity  Issued  IS5I 
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NETWORK  OP  COMMERCIAL  AIR  LINES  COVER  I  NO  EUROPE 
8.000  |»*A«-rufrr«  an<l  MW  tom  of  m«  r.  han(Uw>  nml  mall  used  these  mui«  Inst  yiwr 


'lake  your  Dentists  Advice! 

o  —  —  ■  o; 


Oh  is 

Smaller  Tooth 
Brush.-- 

Cleans 
teeth  / 
better/ 


MOTORING- AND -AVIATION 


EUROPE  AHEAD  IN  COMMERCIAL  FLYING 


O OCTET Y  folk  in  Newport  and  New 
^  Y ork  City  are  elated  at  a  new  airplane 
line  between  these  two  points,  whose  ma¬ 
chines  cover  the  distance  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  in  place  of  the  usual  rail  time  of 
seven  hours.  Financiers  now  are  able  to 
leave  Wall  Street  after  the  close  of  the 
stock  market  and  arrive  at  their  summer 
homes  in  time  for  a  foursome  of  golf  liefore 


in  America  had  not  received  any  Buck 
Federal  aid.  The  New  York-Nowport 
air  lino  has  been  subsidized  by  wealthy 
society  leaders.  Some  idea  of  the  place 
which  aviation  now  holds  in  the  business 
life  of  Europo  can  bo  obtained  from  the 
fact  that,  according  to  The  1/eraUI ,  nearly 
.'{6,000  passengers  traveled  by  air  last  year 
and  approximately  800  tons  of  merchandise 


Being  purposely  small.  Dr. 
West’*  Tooth  Brush  really 
fits  your  mouth  and  cleans 
every  nar«  of  all  your  teeth— 
d  round,  It  hind  and  between! 

Dentists  approve  its  shape 
—the  curve  of  its  handle  — 
the  wide  spacing  at  the  base 
of  its  bristle-brooms.  All  of 
these  features  mean  much 
to  you  in  saving  your  teeth 
and  your  health. 

Start  using  this  tooth  brush 
today!  You'll  agree  with  the 
millions  who  are  now  Dr. 
West’s  users  — that  it  cleans 
teeth  quicker,  better  and  with 
the  least  amount  of  effort! 

In  Three  Sizes  at  AU  Good  Dealers 


Cleans 

INSIDE 


Cleans 

OUTSIDE 


and  BETWEEN 


TOOTH  BRUSH® 

•Ot**  l*"«»  ►***»"*  Or  rill  bm  t+'lf 


THE  WESTERN  COMPANY- 


New  Vocfc 


darkness  descends.  This  latest  aviation 
venture,  however,  is  significant  to  the 
nation  at  Urge  also,  for  the  reason  that 
these  planes  are  saitl  to  be  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  tines  in  the  United  Statets  which 
run  on  a  llxt  schedule. 

Far  different  is  the  situation  abroad. 
The  New  York  Herald  informs  us  that  "an 
extraordinary  network  of  air  lines  covering 
eight  thousand  miles  spreads  across  Europe 
to-day.  Sixteen  different  companies  oper¬ 
ate  routes  connecting  London  with  the 
Near  East;  Soviet  Russia  and  France  with 
North  Africa.  Tho  this  huge  web.  spread 
fanlike  across  the  Continent,  is  not  by  any 
means  as  important  as  the  various  railroud 
systems,  yet  it  is  seriously  competing  with 
the  fastest  trains  and  lioats  that  any  single 
nation  can  produce.”  If  this  contrast 
between  conditions  at  home  and  abroad 
seems  to  reflect  upon  the  enterprise  of 
America  in  this  newest  form  of  transporta- 
tion.  it  should  lie  remembered  that  the 
results  obtained  in  Europe  were  made 
possible  largely  through  subsidies  granted 
by  various  governments  to  encourage  com¬ 
mercial  aviation,  whereas  similar  ventures 


and  mail  were  shipped.  AU  this  is,  of 
course,  aside  from  the  military  air  fleets, 
which  are  assuming  gigantic  proportions. 
Proliably  the  greateat  development  of  avia¬ 
tion  for  trans]Mirtation  and  trailing  pur- 
jMises  has  ls«en  achieved  in  France,  thus 
paralleling  the  progress  made  by  that  na¬ 
tion  in  military  and  naval  flying.  This 
supremacy  seems  to  have  been  attained 
chiefly  because— 

Each  of  France’s  three  air  companies 
operating  strictly  commercial  aerial  lines 
throughout  Europe*  is  subsidized  by  the 
French  Government,  yearly  sums  being 
paid  them  according  to  the  distance  cov¬ 
ered.  the  tonnage  of  luggage  taken,  and  the* 
uuiiiImt  of  passengers  carried.  Credits  af¬ 
fected  to  this  pur|M>se  in  1922  amounted  to 
40.000.tXK)  francs  ($8,000,000  at  the  normal 
rate  of  exchange,  or  uliout  $2,750,000  at 
present  rates).  Altho  the  budget  has  not 
I  "in  voted  by  the  French  Senate  for  the 
ensuing  year,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  lias 
granted  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Commercial  Aviation  42.000,000  francs  of 
the  47.000.1XX)  demanded,  this  despite  t In- 
fact  that  one  or  two  air  lines  in  operation 
last  year  are  no  longer  operated. 

All  French  air  companies  carry  pas¬ 
sengers.  freight  and  postage.  r  French 
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You’ll  be  glad  to  know  this 

r  I  'HAT  Listerinc,  the  well  known 
K\  X  antiseptic,  is  also  a  very  capable 

and  safe  deodorant.  And  that  it  can- 
M  7J  not  injure  the  most  delicate  skin,  or 
^ the  daintiest  garment. 


H'h/n  your/  wiibinr  for 
ikr  old  tub  way  bad  bom/ 


Simply  douse  it  on  when  you  have 
been  perspiring.  See  how  sweet  and 
refreshed  and  clean  it  leaves  you  — 
evaporating  quickly  and  removing  all 
trace  of  embarrassing  odor. 

So  often  you  don’t  have  time— or 
access  to— a  tub  or  shower.  Yet  you 
want  to  be  fresh  and  immaculate. 
Every  fastidious  person  must  be.  Call 
on  Listerine— your  old  friend.  It  will 
do  the  work.  You  will  be  delighted. 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS.  U.  S.  A 
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Whose  hand  is  this  ? 


WHO  looks  after  the  air  in  your  tires?  VVe  will 
tell  you  who  should. 

The  person  who  looks  after  the  air  in  your  tires 
should  be  the  same  person  who  drives  your  car, 
winds  your  watch,  and  signs  your  checks. 

Your  garage  or  service  man  may  be  glad  and  will¬ 
ing  to  test  the  air  in  your  tires  for  you.  But  he  is 
often  busy  with  a  thousand  and  one  other  things. 

Checking  up  air  pressure  is  one  of  those  simple 
necessary  little  tasks  that  it’s  better  to  do  for  your¬ 
self  so  that  you  know  they  are  done  regularly  and 
carefully. 

Dangers  in  too  little  air 

Tires  run  on  too  little  air  puncture  more  easily. 
They  overheat  quickly,  and  heat  is  the  enemy  of 
rubber.  If  tires  are  unevenly  inflated  your  car  will 
not  steer  so  easily. 

Tires  over-inflated  lack  resilience.  The  car  bounces 
and  suffers  for  lack  of  the  cushioning  effect. 

Own  a  Schrader  Universal  Tire  Pressure  Gauge, 
and  use  it  yourself.  Its  operation  is  quick  and  simple. 
It  tells  you  accurately  the  air  pressure  in  your  tires. 
Y’ou  don't  trust  to  guesswork. 

You  can  buy  a  Schrader  Gauge  at  almost  any  motor- 
accessory  shop,  garage,  or  hardware  store.  Price  is 
$1.25  (in  Canada  $1.50).  Special  type  for  truck  tires 
and  wire  wheels  $1.75  (in  Canada  $2.00.) 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Irnu,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Toronto  London 

Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Tire  Valves — Standard  Tire  Equipment 


TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


machines  daily  leave  the  Paris  air  port.  Le 
Bourgct.  the  biggest  in  the  world,  on  jour¬ 
neys  across  the  continent,  averaging  n  tolal 
distance  of  6,000  kilometers  (ai>out  it, TOO 
miles). 

While  flying  is  rapidly  becoming  popular 
in  Prance,  it  is  still  noteworthy  that  the 
majority  of  passengers  carried  on  French 
nir  routes  arc  Americans.  They  figure  for 
clone  on  SO  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
passengers  carried.  Britishers  coming  next, 
to  the  extent  of  about  15  per  cent.,  while 
the  remainder  is  mado  up  of  French  and 
other  Kuropcans.  .  .  . 

Commercial  routes  are  operated  Ik>i1i  in 
winter  and  summer.  al!*eit  certain  modifi¬ 
cations  are  made  in  both  seasons.  Fares 
differ  on  all  routes. 

The  three  air  companies  operating  at  the 
present  time  in  Franco  arc: 

1.  The  Latocoero  Airway  Company, 
having  its  base  at  Toulouse  and  flying 
machines  daily  from  there  to  Casablanca 
in  Morocco,  a  distance  of  l.lfiO  miles, 
covered  in  thirteen  hours.  Branch  wc- 
lions  of  this  line  run  from  Casablanca  to 
Oran  in  Algeria,  a  distance  of  500  miles, 
covcnsl  in  six  hours. 

2.  The  Air-l'nion,  so  known  since  the 
Itcginning  of  the  present  year,  when  the 
two  companies,  the  Messngeries  Acridines 
and  the  (Irands  KxprcsH  Acricns.  amalga¬ 
mated.  This  company  runs  airplanes  from 
Baris  to  London  and  from  Baris  to  Brus¬ 
sels,  Hottcrdam  and  Amsterdam,  The 
distance  from  Baris  to  London  is  ealcu- 
latinl  to  1m*  235  mill's,  covered  in  just  over 
two  and  a  half  hours,  and  from  Baris  to 
Amsterdam,  300  mill's,  completed  in  three 
and  a  half  hours  actual  flying  time. 

3.  The  Frnnco-ltoumaino  Air  Com¬ 
pany.  flying  machines  between  Baris, 
Straslmurg,  Prague,  Warsaw, Vienna.  Budn- 
pwit.  Belgrade.  Bucharest  and  Constanti¬ 
nople.  a  total  distance  or  1,502  miles,  cov¬ 
ered  in  twenty-eight  hours  actual  flying, 
alt  ho  the  completed  trip  takes  forty-four 
hours,  including  stops 

The  last-named  company,  with  ninety 
planes,  is  the  largest  with  rvs|>oet  to  size 
of  the  fleet.  The  Herald  says  that — 

In  1920  this  company's  machines  covered 
3X.000  miles,  in  1921  400,000  miles,  and  in 
1922  550,000  miles.  Whereas  in  1920  it 
carried  only  fifti>en  passengers,  half  a  ton 
of  freight  and  130  pounds  of  mail;  in  1921 
it  carried  1,328  passengers,  thirty  tons  of 
freight  and  a  ton  nnd  a  half  of  mail.  I*n.st 
year,  considered  a  very  unsatisfactory  year 
in  flying  circles  l»ecause  of  tho  very  unset- 
lled  weather,  tho  Franco-Koumainc  carried 
833  passengers,  thirty-three  tons  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  two  tons  of  mail. 

Machines  on  this  line  leave  Lo  Bourgct 
daily  at  3  B.  M.  They  reach  Strasbourg  nt 
6  B.  M..  where  a  halt  is  made  for  tho  night 
Indore  boarding  another  machine  with  n 
different  pilot,  who,  leaving  at  4.30  A.  M., 
arrives  in  I*rague  at  9,  leaving  again  at 
9:30.  reaching  Vienna  at  11  -30.  The  de¬ 
parture  from  Vienna  is  timed  for  noon  and 
the  arrival  at  Budapest  nt  1:45  1*.  M.. 
thence  to  Belgrade,  where  the  plane  arrives 
at  5:45  B.  M.,  leaving  again  on  a  long  night 
flight  to  Bucharest,  where  it  arrives  at 
10:45  B.  M.  The  journey  is  continued  tho 
next  morning  at  8:15,  the  plane  arriving  nt 
noon  at  Constantinople. 

Thus  a  passenger  leaving  Le  Bourgct  on 
Monday  at  3  P.  M.  and  living  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  would  roach  the  Turkish  capital  at 
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The  134  cars  and  trucks  whose  builders 

use  Willard  Eatter.es  It’s  worth  remembering — that 


more  than  9  out  of  every  10  car 
manufacturers  who  use  Willard 
Batteries  as  original  equipment 
have  always  used  them — 

And  that  the  Willard  list  includes 
134  cars  and  trucks— more  by  far 
than  carry  any  other  make  of 
battery. 
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Better  Results  from  Radio 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


Federal  has  spent 
hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  on 
new  design.— Fed¬ 
eral  has  prepared 
for  the  future  needs 
of  transportation 
by  completely  mod¬ 
ernizing  its  entire 
line  of  sixteen  mo¬ 
tor  truck  models. 
That's  why  Federal 
is  now  out  in  front 
of  competition— 
and  why  Federals 
are  establishing  a 
new  sales  record. 


noon  Wednesday.  A  branch  lino  run  in 
conjunction  with  the  main  route  connects 
Prague  and  Warsaw,  a  plane  lea  vine  Prague 
at  9:45,  arriving  in  Warsaw  at  1:30  P.  M. 
The  fares  on  this  route  are  as  follows,  taking 
Paris  as  the  stepping-off  point:  Strasbourg, 
ISO  francs;  Prague.  390;  Warsaw,  010; 
Vienna,  510;  Budapest,  600;  Belgrade,  725; 
Bucharest,  910;  Constantinople,  1,110. 

I’ntil  quite  recently  planes  belonging  to 
this  company  crossed  and  recrossed  Ger¬ 
many  from  beyond  Strasltourg  to  Prague  21 4 
times  without  having  to  land  in  "enemy" 
territory  a  single  time.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities  is  about  370  miles. 

The  Air  Union  Company  operates  the 
Paris-London  route  and  Paris,  Brussels  and 
Amsterdam.  Its  fleet  of  55  airplanes  iH 
composed  of  28  huge  Goliath  twelvo-seater 
machines  made  by  Furman  and  driven  by 
two  300  hors4-|M>wer  Renault  or  Salmson 
engines.  These*  planes  have  a  carrying 
capacity  of  one  and  n  half  tons  and  a  wing 
spread  of  27  meters.  They  are  the  lurgi*st 
gliding  machines  in  use*  on  French  lines, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  such  a  machine 
when  at  a  height  of  3,500  meters,  which  is 
easily  reached,  could  safely  "glide"  across 
the  English  Channel.  There  are  also  13 
throe-*ea ter  Berimes  Spad  machines  driven 
by  257  horse- power  Salmson  engines  or  300 
horse-power  Hispano  motors,  und  12  four¬ 
seater  Breguet  machines. 

The  machines  are  scheduled  to  leave 
Is*  Bourget  for  London  at  12:30  daily,  ami 
for  Brussels  and  Amsterdam  at  noon.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  short  stojw  are  made  at 
Bcrck  in  order  to  land  or  pick  up  passengers 
after  or  before  a  game  of  golf  at  Le  Tou- 
quet.  Hundreds  of  Britishers  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  arrangement  during  the  line 
season.  The  cost  of  the  trip  to  Ixindon  is 
300  francs,  GOO  for  the  round  trip  and  150 
to  Brussels  and  .’100  to  Rotterdam  or  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Karly  morning  plur.es  of  this 
company  bring  the  newspapers  from 
Knglund  to  Paris. 

The  Latococro  Company  operates  the 
Southern  French  route  from  Toulouse  to 
Casahlancu.  with  branch  connections  in 
Spain  and  in  North  Africa.  Says  the  news¬ 
paper  article: 

Accidents  have  Itoen  comparatively  few 
in  the  three  years  that  the  air  lines  have 
operated.  Clow  on  25.000  passengers  have 
been  carried  by  French  machines  and  more 
than  800.000  miles  covered .  and  there  have 
l**en  9  serious  accidents  resulting  in  the 
death  of  13  persons,  passengers  and  per¬ 
sonnel.  and  serious  injuries  to  1  passenger. 

Knglund,  we  an*  told,  has  awakened 
within  the  last  year  "to  an  appreciation 
of  the  vast  importance  of  aviation."  As  u 
result. 


The  Air  Ministry  is  planning  broad 
measures  to  develop  the*  ai.  service  in 
Great  Britain  both  along  military  and 
civil  lines. 

There  are  now  in  Knglund  these  three 
air  lines  maintaining  regular  services: 

1 1 ).  The  Hsndley-Page  Company,  which 
conducts  a  line  t»etwecii  Croydon  and 
Paris. 

i2>.  The  Instone  Air  I-inc.  which  op¬ 
erates  between  London.  Brussels  and 
Cologne.  / 

(3).  The  Daimler  Confute,  which  sends 


Means  ^Another  Satisfied  User 

THE  FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

□atroit.  Michigan. 
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piano*  between  Croydon,  Amsterdam  and 
Berlin. 

In  addition  there  is  tho  Supermarine 
Corporation  of  Southampton,  which  is  to 
run  a  service  to  tho  Channel  Islands  and 
soon  after  to  Cherbourg  and  Havre.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  this  company  is  that 
its  plain's  are  boat  planes. 

The  Handley- Page  Company  has  four 
airplanes  in  its  service.  Three  of  these  run 
daily,  while  the  fourth  is  being  overhauled. 
Then*  are  two  services  daily  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris.  From  Croydon  the  starting 
times  are  12:30  and  4  o’clock.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  found  by  experience  tliat  it  takes 
on  the  average  two  hours  and  a  half  to 
make  the  run,  altho  the  record  is  exactly 
one  hour  less. 

The  Handley- Pago  planes  have  a 
capacity  for  carrying  at  one  time  fourteen 
passengers  in  addition  to  the  pilot  and 
mechanic.  Like  the  other  British  services 
it  carries  both  freight  and  mail.  The 
freight  capacity  of  its  planes  is  fiOO  pounds 
when  the  passenger  limit  is  filled,  and  2..'i00 
pounds  with  no  passengers. 

In  1922  12,712  passengers  were  carried 
by  the  five  companies  which  operate  from 
Croydon — tho  Handley-Page,  tho  Instone, 
tho  Daimler,  the  K.  L.  M.  (Dutch)  and-the 
C.  M.  A.  (French).  Of  these  4.008  were 
carried  by  the  Handley-Page  Company. 
For  the  first  four  months  of  this  year — that 
is  up  to  May  1— tho  five  companies  have 
transport* »d  3,383  passengers,  compared 
with  1.830  in  the  first  quarter  of  1922. 
The  fare  to  Paris  from  Croydon  is  about  $30. 

The  Instono  company  maintains  two 
services  daily  each  way  between  Croydon 
and  Cologne.  One  piano  leaving  Croydon 
stop*  nt  Brussels;  tho  other  k«h>*  directly 
on  to  Cologne.  This  company  has  four 
plane-w  in  its  service,  each  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  nine  passengers  or  a  ton  of  freight.  The 
fare  to  Brussels  is  £3  19s.  fid.;  that  to 
Cologne  £.'»  19s.  fid.  The  averugu  time  of 
flight  to  Brussels  from  Dmdon  is  three  and 
a  half  hours;  to  Cologne  four  and  a  quarter 
/hours.  This  coni|MUiy  has  carried  approx¬ 
imately  7.000  passengers  in  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Daimler  Airways  Company,  which 
h»*  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  Aircraft 
Transport  and  Travel  Company,  also 
maintain*  four  plane*  constantly  in  its 
service.  It*  machines  are  eapable  of  carry¬ 
ing  ten  passengers  or  1,000  pound*  of 
freight.  The  fare  from  London  to  Birming¬ 
ham  is  30  shillings;  from  London  to  Amster¬ 
dam  £4.  The  timo  of  flight  from  Man¬ 
chester  to  Berlin  is  nine  and  a  quarter 
hour*.  In  the  nine  month*  from  April  I 
of  last  year  to  January  I  of  this  year  the 
company  carried  2,103  passenger*.  In  the 
first  four  months  of  1923  it  has  transported 
387  passengers. 

All  of  these  companies  except  tho  De 
Haviland  an*  subsidized  by  t ho  British 
Government.  The  Ministry  in  1921  allo¬ 
cated  the  sum  of  £600,000  to  cover  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  air  companies  for  a  period 
of  three  year*.  This  period  ends  in  March, 
1924.  - 

Now.  however,  tho  Government  is  on 
tho  verge  of  taking  a  step  which  should 
place  the  British  air  service  on  a  firm  ami 
stable  basis.  A  Parliamentary  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  tho  subject  has 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  company 
to  embrace  all  tho  existing  air  services. 
A  monopoly  will  bo  created  haring  a  capital 
of  £2  000,000.  Of  this  half  a  million  is  to  he 
provided  by  tho  Government.  This  is 
repayable  in  ten  years,  free  of  interest 
charge*,  by  tho  company.  When  the 
amount  has  l**-n  entirely  repaid  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  relinquish  all  control  over  the 


Goodrich  takes  the  "Guess’*  out  of  TIRE  buying.  When  you  buy 
Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord  tire*  you  eliminate  guess  work,  because 
there  is  only  one  Silvertown.  It  is  always  the  same — the  highest 
quality  in  material  and  workmanship,  and  you  can  get  it  in  nil 
sizes.  The  Goodrich  name  appears  on  only  one  grade  of  cord  tires 
and  that  is  the  Silvertown.  We  value  our  name  too  highly  to  put 
it  on  a  tire  that  might  fall  short  of  delivering  the  highest  standard 
of  tire  service.  Your  Goodrich  dealer  is  selected,  because  he  is  a 
forward-looking  merchant  upon  whom  you  can  rely.  He  is  readv 
for  you  with  a  full  line  of  Silvertowns. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  .*70 

I  In  Canada — The  B.  F.  Goodnch  Rubber  Company,  Lid. 
Toronto  »  Montreal  •  Winnipeg 


Goodrich 

Silvertown  Cord 


SOLD  BY  GOODRICH  DEALERS  THE  WORLD  OVER. 


LONDON 


<\£To 


Always  Ready 


Here  is  a  new  conve¬ 
nience.  An  extra  strong 
waterproofed  mending 
tape  that  mends  most 
everything  from  ball's 
broken  doll  to  a  split 
tool  handle.  Always 
ready  to  serve  you  well. 
Keep  a  spool  in  your 
house,  garage,  tool 
chest,  traveling  kit. 
Saves  dollars  constantly. 

15c  25c  50c 
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I  .ittlc  skin  injuries  may  happen  to 
anyone  anywhere.  They  should 
he  given  immediate  attention. 

Ncw-Skin  is  antiseptic  and  forms 
a  covering  over  the  injured  place. 
It  keeps  out  germs. 

Always  carry  Ncw-Skin  with  you 
when  you  travel. 

"Never  Nrxfrct  a  Brtak  in  t/u  Shin" 


NKVVSKIN  COMPANY 
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Continued 


company.  This  report  has  boon  accepted 
by  the  Cabinet  and  proposals  in  regard  to 
the  formation  of  the  company  are  now  be¬ 
ing  received. 

Doubtless  the  most  noteworthy  feature 
of  British  commercial  aviation  is  the  com¬ 
parative  freedom  from  accidents.  We  read: 

From  April,  1919,  to  March.  1920,  the 
British  machines  on  the  air  routes  made 
7.H  flights  with  a  total  mileage  of  lftS.000 
and  one  passenger  killed.  In  the  next 
twelve  months  2.B41  flights  were  made  with 
a  mileage  of  .>00.000  and  two  killed;  from 
April,  1921.  to  Marrh.  1922,  1.1.%  flights 
were  made  with  a  mileage  of  2.19.000  and 
none  killed.  From  April,  1922,  to  March 
of  this  year.  4.000  flights  were  made  cover¬ 
ing  778.000  miles  and  none  killed. 

Another  surprizing  phase  of  civil  flying 
in  Europe  is  that  “in  spite  of  handicaps 
imposed  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  Germany’s 
commercial  air  service  is  thriving  this 
year  as  never  before,  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  very  restrictions  of  tho  peace 
agreement  upon  aviation  have  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant.”  for— 

Tho  lionlers  of  Germany  are  connected 
with  air  lines  almost  as  numerous  as  trunk 
railroads,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  large  city 
that  can  not  l»o  reached  by  air  from  Berlin 
on  regular  schedule. 

Had  tho  country  been  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  an  air  program  unrestricted  by 
allied  rules  it  is  doubtful  if  the  local  service 
would  havo  developed  to  its  present  state. 
These  restrictions  have  caused  the  use  of 
lower  horse- power,  and  consequently  air 
dynamics  has  received  more  attention  than 
otherwise. 

This  combination  furthermore  has  made 
for  cheapness  of  construction  and  o|»era- 
tion  to  such  an  extent  that  commercial 
living  has  been  actually  benefited  almost  as 
much  as  it  has  been  injured.  While  no 
speed  records  have  been  attained  nor  no 
great  international  flights  attempted,  tho 
German  air  service  is  a  healthy,  self-con¬ 
tained  industry,  growing  rapidly,  and 
patronized  extensively. 

At  present  there  are  seven  active  lines 
pinning  on  regular  schedule  within  Ger¬ 
many  and  connecting  with  outside  lines. 
The  most  ambitious  of  these  is  the  Borlin- 
Amstcrdam-London  line,  which  liccame  a 
reality  only  this  spring.  Others  connect 
Berlin,  Hamburg.  Bremen  and  Amster¬ 
dam;  Hamburg.  Copenhagen  and  Mahno. 
Sweden;  Koenigsburg.  Berlin.  Zurich  and 
Geneva;  Berlin,  Danzig  and  Koenigsburg; 
Berlin,  Munich  and  I  Vague;  Koenigsburg. 
Smolensk  and  Moscow.  The  latter,  one  of 
the  longest  lines  in  the  German  schedule, 
has  been  thoroughly  established  and  is  per¬ 
haps  tho  best  passenger  service  from  Berlin 
to  Moscow*.  A  line  from  Berlin  to  Vienna 
will  be  put  into  operation  soon,  following 
new  mergers  which  have  been  effected  to 
push  passenger  service  further  into  the 
important  places  of  central  Europe.  .  .  . 

The  first  of  these  merged  groups,  the 
Trans-European  Union.  is  composed  of 
the  Ad  Astra  Aero  at  Zurich:  Bumpier  Air 
Service  Company  at  Munich:  Austrian  Air 
Service  at  Vienna:  Aero  Express  Company 
at  Budapest;  and  the  Aero  Lloyd  at  Berlin. 
This  includes  all  the  liu«*s  interested  in  the 
services  eon  meting  Geneva.  Zurich  and 


Munich,  at  which  latter  place  junction  is 
formed  with  the  Vienna -Budapest-  Balkan 
line  and  another  connecting  Berlin,  Nuern¬ 
berg,  Lcipsig  and  Dessau.  The  powerful 
Junkers  firm  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
merger,  but  is  closely  allied  with  tho 
Bumpier  company. 

The  second  group,  known  as  the  East 
Europe  Union,  is  composed  of  tho  Danzig 
Air  Mail  Company  at  Danzig,  Aero  Lloyd 
at  Warsaw,  Uthuanian  Air  Traffio  Com¬ 
pany  at  Riga  and  tho  Aeronaut  Company 
at.  Reval.  This  group  also  includes  the 
Danzig,  Warsaw  and  Lemburg  line,  which 
is  maintained  by  Junkers  planes  manned 
principally  by  German  pilots. 

Tho  subsidy  from  tho  Government,  while 
still  undetermined,  probably  will  not  la- 
more  than  one  kilogram  of  gasoline  for 
©very  kilometer  traversed,  ami  this  will 
give  little  aid.  Therefore  a  basis  of  foreign 
money  has  l>een  used  in  fixing  prices  on 
lines  connecting  with  other  countries  und  a 
sliding  scale  baaed  on  the  gold  mark  or 
dollar  used  for  interior  service. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  Berlin  to 
Ixtndon  trip  costs  £0  10s.;  Hamburg  to 
Ixmdon.  £0;  Bremen  to  London.  £5  los.; 
Amsterdam  to  London,  £4.  On  tho  same 
line  the  trip  from  Hamburg  to  Bremen  costs 
1.1s.;  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  £1;  and  Ham¬ 
burg  to  Amsterdam,  £3. 

The  long  journey  from  Koenigsburg  to 
Moscow  can  bo  ntado  for  £22,  while  tho 
lines  in  the  Baltic  are  priced  in  dollars  ns 
follows;  Koenigsburg  to  Riga,  $14;  to 
Memel,  $3.50;  Hcval,  $28.  The  German 
end  of  the  Moscow  trip— that  is  from  Ber¬ 
lin  to  Koenigsburg — is  made  for  prac¬ 
tically  £1  at  tho  present  rate  of  exchange, 
but  is  priced  in  German  murks  based  on  tho 
fluctuations  of  tho  exchange. 


TAKING  THE  "UN"  OUT  OF  "UNAVOID. 

ABLE"  AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENTS 

"IT  COULDN'T  bo  helped!"  This  is 

A  the  sad,  yet  consoling  dirge  to  which 
motorists  usunlly  give  vent  while  gn/.ing 
upon  tho  ruins  of  their  automobile  after 
a  mishap  of  one  sort  or  another  has  made 
Grade  A  junk  of  it.  In  calling  to  mind 
tho  events  which  preceded  tho  awful 
moment  when  something  went  wrong  the 
drivers  And  little  difficulty  in  either  fasten¬ 
ing  the  blame  upon  other  drivers  or  upon 
a  certain  set  of  circumstances  for  which  no 
human  agency  was  responsible.  The  one 
excuse  for  a  mishap  which  is  sure  to  bring 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  all  concerned 
is  to  declare  that,  the  accident  was  un¬ 
avoidable.  The  result  is  that  whole 
classes  of  accidents  have  com©  to  l*e  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  to  the  "unavoidable" 
category,  as,  for  example,  that  in  which  the 
sU-cring  gear  fails  to  function  properly. 
Very  disconcerting,  therefore,  to  the  mo¬ 
torists’  |>eaoe  of  mind  is  the  flat  assertion 
of  an  article  in  Motor  Life  that  “barring 
a  few  ran-  exceptions,  one  might  say, 
truthfully  enough,  there  ain’t  no  such  ani¬ 
mal  as  an  unavoidable  accident."  Frank 
Farrington,  its  writer,  bids  us — 

Think  over  the  automobile  accidents 
that  have  come  to  vour  personal  attention. 
How  many  of  them  wen-  really  unavoid¬ 
able  and  could  not  have  have  boon  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  reasonable  amount  <>f  care? 
Can  you  think  of  one  sinfck*  accident  that 
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Perfect  Accompaniments,  too, 
on  the  Gulbransen 


Soft  and  sweet,  and  in  perfect  time,  is  the  accompaniment 
played  on  a  Gulbransen. 

A  mere  striking  of  notes  would  he  out  of  place.  The  accompaniment 
must  be  gentle  and  dainty — delicately  shaded — with  here  and  there  a 
d.«sh  of  brilliant  y  to  udd  color  to  the  performance. 

Playing  accompaniment*  i*  a  rood  test  of  an  instrument— ..nd  one  that, 
when  you  make  it,  will  increase  your  admiration  of  the  Gulbransen. 

What  nimblest  finger*  do  in  playing  the  piano,  and  gaining  expression. 
you  do  with  a  music  roll  and  the  sensiti  ve"pcdal-touch"ol  the  Gulbransen. 

This  is  so  completely  true  that  a  new-  name  is  used  to  distinguish  the 
Gulbransen  from  ordinary  player-pianos.  It  is  “The  Registering  Piano." 

Please  think  of  it,  and  investigate  it,  as  such  —  as  a  piano  that  registers 
your  exact  touch,  your  time,  your  expression. 

Think  of  it,  also,  as  the  only  instrument  that  gives  you  the  protection  of 
the  price  branded  in  the  back;  as  the  original  and  only  instrument  with 
simple,  complete  Instruction  Rolls  that  show  a  method  of  correct  playing. 


CMTCK  CCHTN'K 

Check  her*  il  you  do  «*!  0*1,  *  p^ino 

□  Oieci  hrrr  d  i.itrrvitrd  in  bavin*  pi* yet 
•cnoa  ifHtallrd  ui  four  piano. 

Wntc  tumr  and  addtm  »n  nutrm  Mg|)  fo 
Guinn avkn  DicMNios  CosirAvy,  hW  W. 

Chkcaco  Avcnor,  CK»< III. 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  COMPANY,  Cl, 

Canadian  DiUrihuton : 

Mutual  Sale*  Service.  Limbed 
79  Wellington  Sew  W-«.  Toronto 


the  Gulbr 


„US« 

N^lOSM_"8,«^“  conipM" 

I 
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Why  these  Great  Walker  Fleets 

In  the  Service  of  Leading  Corporations  t 

Because  the  Walker  gives  “lowest  trucking  cost  on  city 
routes,”  as  hundreds  of  nationally  known  fleet  owners  have 
proved  to  themselves. 

If  you  use  gasoline  or  horse  trucks  on  city  routes, 
you’re  probably  paying  50%  to  100%  more — for  the  same 
work  Walkers  do  better  as  well  as  cheaper. 

On  requeit  -bul'etin  letting  how  well-known  conerrm  in  your  lime 
are  actually  laving  hundred t  or  ihoutandt  of  dollar i  per  year  per  truck. 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY— CHICAGO 

BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
America 'i  Leading  Manufacturer  of  Electric  Street  Truckt 

WALKER 

ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 


Lowest  Trucking  Cost  on  City  Routes 


Good  Buildings  Deserve  Good  Hardware 


the  keyhole  comes  to  meet  you 

— because  the  keyhole  is  in  the  knob  of  the  Corbin  Unit 


Lock.  Cast  bronze  and  brass  only.  Wide  variety  of  richly 
distinctive  designs.  Gin’t  be  applied  so  it  won’t  work 
its  best.  5  to  8  unit  locks  C3n  be  applied  in  the  time  it 
takes  to  put  on  one  of  any  other  kind  of  lock.  Many 
architects  say  it  is  the  best  lock  made. 

P.  &.  F.  CORBIN 


CONNECT 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 
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would  have  been  unavoidable  if  every  one 
concerned  had  done  everything  possible 
to  insure  safety? 

The  really  unavoidable  accidents  are 
usually  due  to  some  unforeseen  breakage 
of  a  j>art  of  the  car.  We  hear  drivers 
attribute  their  accidents  to  tho  steering- 
gear  going  wrong,  but  that  steering-gi.ir 
excuse  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
And  as  to  accidents  really  due  to  h  di- 
eonnected  .steering-gear — a  reasonable 
watchfulness  would  have  prevented  the 
very  few  that  do  oocur  ut  rather  infrequent 
and  therefore  unduly  conspicuous  intervals. 

Xot  long  ago  I  was  looking  for  a  rattle 
on  my  car  and  I  found  that  the  rod  which 
reaches  from  tho  steering-arm  of  tho  left 
wheel  across  to  the  steering-arm  of  the 
right  wheel  was  loose.  It  rattled  up  and 
down  at  ono  end  on  the  bolt  that  held  it. 

I  saw  that  the  cotter-pin  had  come  out  of 
the  nut  underneath  it  and  that  the  nut 
had  unscrewed  jx-rhaps  half-way  to  the 
end  of  the  bolt.  Inn  very  short  time  that 
nut  would  have  worked  entirely  off  and 
the  end  of  the  rod  would  have  dropt  to 
the  ground,  and  I  would  have  been  the 
victim  of  un  " unavoidable"  accident,  due 
to  my  steering-gear  becoming  disarranged. 
But  would  that  accident  have  been  un¬ 
avoidable  when  it  could  have  l»een  pre¬ 
vented  by  reasonably  frequent  inspection 
of  the  steering  apparatus?  We  depend 
too  much  upon  the  permanonoe  of  cotter- 
pins.  They  are  remarkably  reliable  and 
durable.  They  seldom  fail  us.  But  ought 
we  to  count  on  their  serving  indefinitely? 

Wo  givo  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the 
regular  inspection  of  our  oars  for  lubrication 
and  rattlos,  but  wo  do  not  think  often 
enough  of  the  need  of  inspection  for  wifely. 
There  are  some  unavoidable  accidents,  if 
we  classify  in  tliut  way  all  those  due  to 
mechanical  conditions  that  might  have 
been  prevented  by  reasonable  care  and 
foresight.  Most  or  us  know  of  instances 
where  an  accident  was  due  to  a  wheel  com¬ 
ing  off  an  axle.  A  little  investigation 
once  in  a  while,  tho  occasional  removal  of 
a  hub  cap,  and  inspection  by  a  competent 
l>erson,  would  prevent  most  of  such  acci¬ 
dents  that  are  called  unavoidable. 

The  very  infrequency  of  accidents  due 
to  moc luuiioal  troubles  speaks  wonders  for 
the  perfection  of  the  American  automobile. 
Unfortunately  mechanical  j>erfection  can 
not  make  up  for  human  imperfect  ion. 
Perfect  cars  will  not  mako  perfect  driver-*. 
In  fact,  the  perfection  of  tho  car  bus  a 
tendency  to  make  a  driver  careless  and 
reckless. 

Eliminate  tho  avoidable  accidents  and 
tho  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  and 
property  losses  due  to  the  automobile 
would  \to  reduced  to  an  insignificant  figure. 

Regarding  rail  wav- crossing  tragedies, 
Farrington  asks,  “Can  you  think  of  one 
that  was  unavoidable?"  Obviously  a 
negative  answer  is  cx|>ected,  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  illustrations  cited. 

A  driver  waits  for  one  train  to  pass  on 
a  doublo  track  line  and  drives  onto  tho 
track  right  back  of  that  train  only  to  have 
another  train  coining  in  the  opposite 
direction  wreck  his  car  and  injure  the 
passengers.  A  driver  comes  out  of  a 
private  lane  with  his  side  curtains  on 
and  his  engine  so  noisy  that  he  does  not 
hear  an  approaching  trolley-car,  which  bits 
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ihv  automobile  as  it  crosses  the  tracks  to 
nmol  tin-  open  road.  .  .  . 

A  Iriver  cotnos  down  a  steep  grade  onto 
the  rail ma<l  track,  his  engine  shut  off  for 
the  instant,  or  his  clutch  out.  Perhaps 
the  motor  is  so  stiff  from  newness  or  from 
overhauling  and  tightening  up  that  it 
stalls  easily.  The  engine  does  stall  and 
the  train  which  seemed  a  safe  distance 
nw  ay  arrives  liefore  the  car  can  lie  started. 
The  driver  underestimated  the  speed  of 
t fie  train,  as  most  of  us  generally  do,  and 
lit-  -  was  careless  about  his  engine.  He 
should  have  had  the  transmission  in  second 
-^>eed  and  thus  played  safe. 

(living  another  “horrible  example”  of 
motorists'  carelessness,  the  writer  goes  on: 

A  driver  u  few  Sundays  ago  was  speeding 
along  a  new  piece  of  concrete  road  with 
only  a  little  bank  on  each  side.  He  took 
both  hands  from  the  steering-wheel  at  the 
same  time,  for  only  an  instant.  The  car 
was  in  the  ditch,  hit  a  tree  and  was  split 
in  two  nearly  its  length  in  another  instant. 
The  driver  was  not  seriously  injured  and 
lived  to  say  that  In*  could  not  undent  am  I 
why  the  car  left  the  road,  that  something 
must  have  gone  wrong  with  the  steering- 
genr!  A  more  sensible  explanation  would 
l»e  that  his  right  front  wheel  hit  some  little 
obstruction,  perhaps  a  warn  in  the  concrete. 

The  |M*ople  responsible  for  these  acci¬ 
dents  talk  about  their  living  unavoidable, 
about  the  other  fellow  being  to  blame. 
They  go  into  court  and  testify  to  conditions 
and  action*  that  are  not  upheld  by  the 
facts.  The  truth  is  that  when  an  accident 
hap|MMii  so  much  occur*  in  a  few  second* 
that  it  is  almost  iin|»o*«ihIo  for  partici- 
pant*  to  realize  just  what  does  occur. 


USED  CARS  RUINING  DEALERS 

DEPORTS  that  3.000.000  automobile* 
will  probably  be  produced  in  the 
United  States  this  year  may  strike  some 
motorists  with  awe  and  terror — awe  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  industry  to  whose 
upbuilding  they  have  in  a  small  way  con¬ 
tributed.  and  terror  nt  the  thought  of  such 
a  vast  throng  of  additional  cars  and  trucks 
being  turned  loose  on  already  crowded 
highway*.  The  fear,  however,  seems 
groundless,  for  the  reason  that,  as  pointed 
out  in  The  Michigan  Manufacturer  and 
Financial  Record  (Detroit),  only  300.000 
machines,  or  one-tenth  of  this  enormous 
output,  actually  will  liecomea  burden  upon 
rrafRc.  The  other  nine-tenths,  roughly 
-|»-aking.  will  replace  used  cars  trade* I  in 
for  the  latest  models. 

Writing  in  the  manufacturers'  magazine. 
J  W.  Heckman  has  no  hesitancy  in  calling 
the  trading-in  policy,  as  now  practised, 
an  unqualified  menace  to  the  stability  of 
the  automobile  industry  as  a  whole.  “The 
used-oar  plague  has  proven  the  ruin  of 
£»  per  cent,  of  the  automobile  dealers  an¬ 
nually."  he  says,  and  adds.  "No  automo- 
bile  factory  can  thrive  when  its  dealer  or¬ 
ganization  is  suffering  the  high  mortality 
rate  it  has  for  the  past  three  years.”  We 
re ad: 


- 

The  PAX  h  similar  to 
rh«  Automatic  Telephone 
equipment  hr  in*  to  widely 
adopted  toe  city  »erv  ue.  It 
augment!  and  complete*, 
hut  !oe»  not  aupplant  nor 
conned  wMh,  local  of  Ion* 
dnunte  telephone  *ervicc. 


At  This  Moment 

Other  Executives,  too, 

Are  Reading  This  Ad! 

And  they  have  the  same  thought — “What 
will  the  P-A-X  do  for  my  organization?1’ 

Your  problems  of  overhead,  production  and 
service  cannot  he  radically  different  from 
those  of  the  thousand  concerns  who  are 
actually  profiting  by  the  P-A-X  today. 

This  remarkable  equipment  is  not  an  added 
expense— hut  the  final  solution  of  many 
problems  that  confront  you  right  now. 

We  will  tell  you  frankly  and  accurately  how 
the  P-A-X  will  pay  you. 

Wo  feel  we  arc  rendering  a  worthwhile 
service  in  sending  you  our  book—  "The 
Straight  Line.” 

Perhaps  the  coupon  will  save  time.  Send 
it  or  letter  for  this  book. 


What  the 
P-A-X  will  do 
for  You 

1  Handle  all  vour  Intro 
cunununMalini  call, 
at  no  raprntc  for  op¬ 
erator*'  aalarlr*. 

■J  Materially  reduce 
^  vour  rental  esprnsc 
id  telephone  instru¬ 
ment*. 

1  Save  you  eighteen 
J  sounds  on  evcey 
calL 

4  Keep  you  in  constant 
touch  with  every 
department  of  your 
butlnei*. 

5  diva  you  twenty- 
four-hour  service, 
and  no  operator  re¬ 
quired. 

6  Insure  absolute  se* 

crccv  to  your  conv er* 
sations. 

7  Give  you  the  advan¬ 
tage*  of  the  "Confer¬ 
ence  line."  "Code 
Call"  and  other  Au¬ 
tomatic  Services. 


THE  PRIVATE  AUTOMATIC  EXCHANGE 

Automatic  Electric  (Gompmy 

ENGINEERS. DtSICNIRS  V  MANUFACTURERS  OF  IHE  AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONE  IN  USE  THE  W0WD  0»lR 

HOME  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


EXECUTIVES  COUPON.— For  Comphtjxentary  Copy  of  the  Booklet  “The  Straight  line  " 

Automatic  Electric  Company.  947  West  Van  Buren  St..  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  "The  Straight  Line." 

Name  .  .  Title 

Name  of  my  Company . . 


Thai  this  situation  exists  is  a  most  em- 
l*rra.ssing  commentary  on  the  business 
ability  of  the  men  who  should  control  the 


Address 


I 
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Go  Fishing 


••4  WK«M  f 

MAKK  rw  AMi  tr#  • 

M.n»  likt 


Ufc**  Wt  link  mmu* 

•  Mu.  Mil  Smm  <M  1*4 


i  p  »  r»«— ..i 


I  Mu««  »**%. Mi  *J  !w£^k.  k-€  •!  rn  IT! 

lTlm£TLJrtTE** DwAtfc  «U# 


Umm4  B«a  u  f  *•« 

riM  f«f  r»«a»« 

P*rl»«u  M  Wit 

Clll  iW  «w  liV»  •  kWh  l*«« 

••MtlVfiMWlMhwl  W*< 
(•«  ii'HiM,  i«w  (Mu  *  • 


**+~t  hfa-  cm,  r#M 


U  J.  l?9W.  Ill  I  CorvffMi  St..  D««r»4t.  %UKi(wi 


C‘Urk5»  Rouid  th«  World  And  MedtterrimAn  Cruhti 

Jrtn.  I  Adi  nvnl  Hub.  2nd.  1024.  122  (Uv*  IIimmi 

up.  fl.S  iluy*  $000  up.  .slioro  r*rur*k>n»  ftacltldrt!. 

I  K  \NK  C.  C1.AKK*  Tlmr*  HulldlnA.  N#w  York 


^HONOLULU 
/  ^  Los  Angeles 

HfU  IfeM.  *•  v.c.ilonlM'.  Par>Ji*«. 
vU  the  Great  ClrcU  Rout*  of  Sun.Hin.." 
Fortnightly  Sailing.— Luxury  Ltn. •• 

AT  SO  *  "WM  coast*.  He  Moot* 
•  iMpwrvk.brtwMn  San  Fran* 
ci.co,  la.  An ••  In  and  San  Di**.>  with 
S.  S.  S  ilo  and  N.  8.  Harvard. 

Sf«J  For  fnrewiting  fo'Jr'i  on  Both 

I.o«  An«clc*  Steamship  Co. 
^1?  8.  Fprlng  St..  Suite  1 1,  Lo.  Ang  b. 


COOK’S 

TRAVELERS’  CHEQUES 

In  Dollar*  or  Pound*  Sterling 
SAFETY  •  LIQUIDITY  •  CONVLNIENCE 

llol.ten  enjoy  all  the  ineiti  "table  aJistn- 
tapes  inherent  in  our  nrlxcork  of  IK  office t 
anil  one  ivonl-ni./e  banking  eonnretiom 


New  York 


CHc.g* 

Lm  Aog.l*i 


JEST 


So*  Friwm# 

VlMMVff 


_  THOMAS  COOK  A  $VN  . 

- f  toftm  wttl  rgt  bm>W 


Dad!  lean 
run  her- 


t 


i’uU  thm  >mli  this 
tun  in  ibtouitf  uw 

four  Hrrkmti  ar 


rocks.  %n 


DI*APPCABI  NO  PMOPCLICR  BOA! 

119  ***»«%««  St..  North  Tmw 


CORPORATION 

ntfj.  N  Y. 


wtm*miA 

TAp  Disdoopdrin  <r  Prooe/fer  Boat 
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df^tiniis  of  the  industry,  instead  of  allow 
ing  the  used  ear  to. 

Ordinary  business  sense  U  all  that  i 
needed  to  handle  this  situation:  burine* 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  nianufarturtT  u 
well  as  the  dealer,  l  ull  ears  must  b 
taken  in  trade  at  not  one  penny  of  loss  t 
the  dealer.  Manufacturers  who  are  crowd 
ing  thtdr  deul#T  orcimintions  with  autc 
mobile*  in  such  quant  it  h**  that  the  dealers 
an?  foretd  to  nvo  ovtT  allowances  on  the 
used  ears,  so  as  to  market  their  unjust 
quota*  of  new  cars,  are  only  milling  the 
morale  of  their  <l<'AJt*r£  hv  cutting  down 
their  profits,  and  an*  the  big  factor  that  in 
ea using  tin*  large  mortality  rate  that  is 
now*  prevalent  in  the  rt-tail  branch  of  the 
autoriiobile  business. 

Munufaeturen*  of  our  standanl  make 
iiutouiobili^  an*  not  the  ones  that  an*  caus¬ 
ing  this  degraded  condition  to  exist.  It  in 
those  manufacturers  that  an*  existing  on 
tip*  business  that  can  only  la*  had  through 
merchandising  their  product*  in  this  unfair 
wav  of  forcing  their  deabT*  to  allow  more 
than  the  used  car  in  worth.  Dealers  are 
gradually  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
an*  the  on***  who  an*  suffering  through  the 
UlioUMti'^dlK*’  t»r«H*«  «iun*.  and  an*  taking 
on  the  dealership*  of  cars  produced  by 
inAnufactimT*  who  believe  in  DOOMl 
mendiandising. 

It  will  not  Is*  long  tieforo  the  unthinking 
inanufactiin*ni  will  sign  their  own  d<*atlt 
warrants  and  hasten  the  flay  when  only 
itmnufnctun*r*  of  high  Oftlibtc  will  In*  mij>- 
pl\ ing  the  automobile  d<*vuniifis  of  tin* 
Anit*riean  public. 

\\  Im*ii  taking  in  ustwl  car*  onnstiluud 
onlv  ii I m hi t  10  |**r  cent,  of  the  huhim***  anil 
the  fbaler  cliM'otint*  wen*  longer  than  they 
are  to-day.  then*  was  jn  rhnps  lit t h*  n’lwiu 
to  give  much  heed  to  th«*  uai*fl-ear  proHem. 
lint,  like  the  cub  U*ar  grown  up,  it  is 
showing  its  teeth,  and  is  taking  a  toll  of 
one  dealer  out  of  four  every  year. 

Mantifarturv*rs  have  left  the  u*e«l -car 
limb •*!!!  to  till*  ilealeCs.  it  Rt’t'flllllif  to  IN* 
entirely  their  fonem  I«*hun*  they  cotm* 
in  nui't  din*ct  contact  with  it;  but  to-day 
riuiiiiif.Hcturers  nwlizf1  that  tin*  unhIh'at 
probliun  is  their  pro! df *m  onlv  out*  st4*p  n *— 
inovitl.  The  grown  Iwar  i*  already  lwrinu 
over  l h>>  *1*  jiI*t  «  iiktiulitiTs. 

Not  only  must  a  knowledge  of  «*>*tr*  I-- 
liad  and  iix-d  rant  handled  on  a  bub  that 
will  not  rntail  a  luo.  t'vrn  if  not  allowiiu;  a 
profit,  out  better  <»riraniuition  * »f  thr  ii**,d- 
••nr  dHiartiwDl  inert  he  effreted.  In  thin 


Bummg.smarting  shaves 
^ how  to  relieve  them 


USK  lnerom  *  TharapCttUC  Sh.vinc 
Cream — It  doca  uwny  with  ahavlmc 
irritation,  prevents  that  atin«in«  alter 
c  fleet. 

Thla  cream  ha*  aneiclualvc  medicinal 
property  that  aoothca  the  sensitive 
akin  —  heala  annoyinii  little  cut*  — 
leave*  your  face  smooth  and  cool.  No 
need  to  u*c  a  lotion. 

Getajarfrom  your dru|gl*t today— She. 
It  he  i*  not  aupplled,  .end  ua 50c  with  hi, 
name  and  address.  We  will  mall  you  a 
Itr  of  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving 
Cream,  and  without 
charge  ■  full-tired  tube  of  l-T"  V  " 
Ingram'*  Zodcnta  for  the  ~  1  1 

teeth. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

77  Tenrh  Sc.  Dctron.  Mich.  » 
/!4oWukW*.OM.  In,  ' 


*7 he  re  is  Comfort 
In  Cvery  Jar 


Tr^#l  with 


‘fa;  INdestructo 

iillL j Th#y  twf  w  WI»N  IHtfi  tNInifi  trunk* 

PATFNTS  INVENTORS  shoulil  write  for 
tr'r:  CuM.  Book,  and  RECORD 

OF  INVENTION  BLANK  bef«.rr  «h«k«u^  inven- 
tii.n.  Send  model  or  ikrtch  of  your  invention  for  our 
i'reeopuii..n  nf  its  natcntahlo  nature. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO., 

7S9  9th  Washington,  D.  C. 


Keep  Your  Skin-Pores 
Active  and  Healthy 
With  Cuticura  Soap 

fUR^.CHttiMit.TRlrwnJftr  mrywhm  For  MtniTtrt 
•Wr-  OtUtv.  La Iswr •%#,»... O. pt  X. 


uracturer 


Ih  mN  into 


ri  ^pnn^imlitv  m  coiim^c-  I 


i!in»s  the  flcah 


Blistered,  sunburnt  skin 
made  soft  and  smooth 
by  promptly  applying 
antiseptic,  healing 

ntlentholatum 

Wnfe  /or  /ree  lompfe 

Menthol.!  urn  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  Wit  hit..  Kan*. 


POLICE! 

Swinging  a  policeman’*  cluti  and  *t  rolling  along 
the  *tr«t  in  a  spiff y  uniform  may  l»«  cosy.  But 
tonight  that  same  "c»p‘‘  may  have  to  dutch  it 
murderer  by  the  throat,  or  blare  away  at  a  thief, 
or  make  a  raid.  He  mu»t  know  bow  to  (hoot, 
when  to  m„ke  arrest*,  how  to  handle  not*,  truflii, 
and  lurking,  citireri*'  complaint#  al,«ut  robber  tea. 
violent  death*,  and  Living  pcr*on»:  how  to 
pfe*cnt  a  ea*e  in  court,  the  dinerent  dr*!rce*  of 
■  rime:  und  hr  imi*t  study  n*>tho*o«y  and  Imdcr- 
•hip.  All  tin*  he  learns,  thoroughly  and  outline, 
natively,  from  that  new  manual  of  illMructlon— 

THE  POLICEMAN’S  ART 

At  Taught  in  the  New  York 
State  School  for  Police 

By  George  F.  Chandler 

Superintendent  Department  of  Sew  York 
State  Police 

New  York  police  are  rated  ar  models  of  rffi. 
•  ienry  and  in  his  lx*de  Maior  Chandler  tel'*  in 
detail  how  the  men  are  carefully  trained  to  regu¬ 
late  all  matter*  that  aff«vt  the  general  comfort, 
health,  moral*,  and  safety  of  the  public. 

Thu  book  should  be  studied  by  every  peace 

fScer  in  the  land.  It  should  be  read  by  every 
>  itiren.  It  will  teach  all  of  them  their  duti<*. 
right*,  and  limitation*  l«-f  re  the  law.  and  prove 
interesting  a*  well.  Bound  in  flexible  moroc- 
c*tlc;  222  pages;  i:mo. 

nrt ;  SiJi. 

FUNK  4  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  Pub M|Ktrs 
3S4-340  Fourth  Avonuo  Now  York  City 


•nr  ever  heard  of  any  business  having  nine  ) 
purchasing  agents  and  only  one  salesman.  \ 
Tel  a  dealer  with  nine  new-ear  salesmen 
uid  oue  used-car  man  is  trying  to  succeed 
through  ♦his  unbusinesslike  method 

Dealers  should  have  ns  many  salesmen 
n !  heir  used-ear  department  as  in  their  new- 
tir  departments,  and  in  the  case  of  larger 
fadero  the  two  departments  should  he 
absolutely  separate.  A  salesman  can  not 
lure'-ssfully  try  to  sell  a  new  ear  and  at  the 
lame  time  try  to  sell  a  used  ear.  any  more 
than  he  can  combine  the  selling  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  motor  trucks. 

Dealers  must  appoint  competent  ap¬ 
praisers  who  know  car  values  and  he 
fuided  by  a  good  used -car  market  report. 
The  valuations  made  by  these  appraisers 
must  lw*  accepted  by  the  salesnteu  and  the 
rustomers  and  no  deviation  made  from 
them  whatsoever. 

When  the  new  ear  is  sold  anil  the  old  ear 
taken  in  exchange,  the  used  ear  may  In- 
turned  over  to  the  used-car  department  for 
cile.  The  sjiles  forre  of  the  Used -car  de¬ 
portment  should  Ik>  as  large  as  that  of  the 
o«**car  department,  and  curs  must  he 
taken  in  on  a  basis  that  will  allow  u  sufti- 
nerit  margin  in  the  resale  to  cover  the  cost 
U  overhead,  recomlitimuiig  and  selling,  so 
that  the  used-ear  department  will  la-  >eir- 
eipporting  and  show  a  profit,  as  the  new- 
far  de|iartment  doe*.  even  if  somewhat 
imaller.  I’sihI  ears  must  Is*  haudbsl  «■. 
merchandise. 

Intelligent  advertising  and  selling  nielli- 
c«ls  arc  as  necessary  in  the  used-car  de¬ 
partment  us  in  the  uew-cnr  department. 
Here  is  where  the  manufacturer  can  be  of 
p-at  assistance  and  ulsi>  where  he  has  a 
r<at  revponsihility.  With  his  su|s-rior 
facilities  both  in  his  organization  and  with 
bi»  ail  vert  ising  agency,  the  manufacturer 
iliinild  have  a  used-car  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  planned  that  is  just  as  compre¬ 
hensive  and  effective  as  the  advertising 
campaign  for  his  new  earn. 

Is*t  the  mnnufacturvr'estahlisha  value  for 
Ills  u-ed  «>ar»  the  same  ns  he  does  for  his  new 
cars.  Let  liim  cooperate  with  tin*  dealer  in 
lu»  uscd-cnr  advertising  the  same  as  he  does 
m  his  new-cnr  advertising.  Then1  should 
!-•  used-car  advertising  in  the  newspn|N-r 
s-  w»-||  as  now-car  advertising  in  the  name 
«f  the  dealer. 

Handling  the  used -oar  business  is  no  dif- 
C-rent  in  principle  from  linmlling  the  new- 
nr  business.  The  trouble  is.  the  used-car 
buMii.-s  to  <late  has  been  handled  on  a 
ratis  liasis  instead  of  a  business  basis. 
Tbi*  must  1m*  at  opt. 


SIDELIGHT  ON  HEADLIGHTS 

I N"  w  hat  might  l»e  called  an  illuiuiiiat- 
ing.  if  not  brilliant,  article  on  hcad- 
Irlits.  a  writer  for  the  motoring  page  of  the 
Newark  Keening  Xetrt  sagaciously  ols- 
►tvc*  tliat  “headlight*  are  not  placed  on  I 
the  automobile  us  an  ornament.**  We  are 
awured  that  they  serve  a  very  practical 
pnrpo*c  nnil  that  chaos  would  result  if  ear* 

•  ere  not  equipped  with  them.  Indeed,  a 
rrowmg  recognition  of  the  importance  of  1 
headlight*  has  led  several  States  to  formu¬ 
lae  regulations  prescribing  the  kind  of 
fcn-cs  and  dimmers  sanctioned  for  use 

•  itbin  their  respective  borders.  Nothing 
Ske  unanimity  has  l»een  reached  yet  on 
this  subject,  but  there  do  seem  to  be 
•oroe  underlying  principles  which  have 
►rved  as  a  working  basis  for  the  various 
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Vahoard  Nation*!  Honk  (Main  tot*.  .  New  Vo*  City- A.  C.  Boi.om,  Arcl.lic  l 


You  can  have  this  expensive-looking 
Flooring  installed  in  your  own  Home 
or  place  of  Business 


Despite  its  rich  appearance,  its  first  cost  is 
surprisingly  reasonable— and  its  upkeep  cost 
is  so  incredibly  low  as  to  be  virtually  nothing 


THE  real  question  i.  not  whether  you  ran  milord 
Stedman  Naturi/cd  Flooring  — but  mrlumlly  whether 
you  can  milord  to  be  without  it.  It  isonrof  t how  prod¬ 
uct.  «o  brilliantly  conceived,  mnd  »o  wonderfully  well- 
made,  that  they  look  costly  but  prove,  instead,  economical. 

Rebuilding  marble  or  tile  to  the  eye,  Strdman  \ allo¬ 
wed  Flooring  it  restful  to  the  body  and  the  nerves.  It  it 
resilient  at  a  carpet  of  pine-needles— and  o>  silent.  It  will 
not  dent  or  crack.  It  won't  stain.  It  is  ditfirult  to  soil 
and  easy  to  clean.  It  is  absolutely  sanitary.  Adamantran 
in  durability.  Years  of  upkeep  cost  it  practically  nothing. 

Mrdman  Naturi/cd  Flooring  is  real  rubber,  reinforced 
with  million*  of  minute  web-like  cotton  fibre*,  subjected 
during  vulcanization  to  terrific  hydraulic  pressure.  Made 
in  marble,  granite  and  tapestry  effects— in  tile*,  square  and 
rectangular,  in  long  runner*— brown*,  reds,  gray*,  black- 
in  all  the  formal  splendor  of  a  classic  floor,  or  in  an  intimate 
blend  of  coxy  warm  mixtures  in  Nature's  own  colorings. 


Write  mi  how  ym  might  mie  a  floor  that  looks  tike  Markle  - 
fetU  tike  V eleet— wean  tike  Iron,  and  we  trill  tend  a  free 
sample  amd  booklet  giving  jmit  the  information  yon  meed. 


t 


TYPICAL 
STBDMAN  FLOOR 
INSTALLATIONS 
BANKS 

Btnk.r.  Iru'l  Co  .  N.  Y. 

Firut  National  IU nk.  Detroit 
r*4erm\  I Uorrvc  Hank.  I'Hlla. 
O'tptiU.  IV 
BUSINESS  office* 

M«  Kim.  MrodA  While.  N  V 
K.  W.  MtrmuB*,  Philadelphia.  IV 
CMUKCIIM 

(wAiril  I'rrBliyUriACi  Chun  t», 
N«w  York  City 

M.  I'aul'a  Chuff h.  CtMbfMjf*. 


! 


CLUBS 

KaolUoud  Country  Oub.Llma- 
ford.  M.  ¥. 

Colon  U««u«  Club.  N.  Y.  City 
MCNUTT  ALB 

E-In 

Avr  H<~i>ital.N  Y.Oty 

Vtrtocia  llurfiinl.  Mon* 

linl,  Canada 

MOTELS 

Aatorllolrl,  fir w  York  City 
B*nton  Hotel,  Cincinnati.  O. 

OFFICE  BUILDINGS 
Amcr.  Trl  4c  TcL,  N  Y  C By 
Metropolitan  Life.  N  Y.  Ot> 
KKSIDKNCL8 

Many  «f  I  hr  fm»t  raclueirr  hi 

oaialry 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
U.  8.  Government  School, 
Quincy.  Mm. 

ItrUtol  High  School.  llrlatoS. 
8TOKE8 

H  Altman  A  Co.,  N  Y.  CUy 
Wn  Film*"*.  Boat  on,  Mim. 
Voyua  Hut  Co..  N.  Y.  City 


STEDMAN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Reimforttd  Rubber  Flooring.  Sanitary  Rate.  Wainscoting.  H  alls. 
Rugs,  Table  Tops,  Shower  Bath  Mats,  and  other  reinforced  rubber  snrfacings 

SOUTH  BRAINTREE.  MASSACHUSETTS 
Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


101  Psrk  A.enoi 
NEW  YORK 


DIRECT  BRANCHES 
C...  Avenue  15  fc.  V.n  Bnren  Street 

DETROIT  CHICAGO 


462  Hippodrome  Ann 
CLEVELAND 


» 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


m  every  caice  in  a 
metal  soap  box 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 


restrictive  measures  adopted.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that — 

When  an  automobile  owner  takes  his  ear 
out  on  the  road  after  dark,  his  headlights 
display  the  highway  ahead.  Thcv  help  him 
to  find  his.  way  without  difficulty.  They 
should  not  hinder  other  motorists  from 
finding  their  way.  Unfortunately  this  lat¬ 
ter  eondition  do»*s  nol  always  obtain.  .  .  . 

In  regard  to  lights,  motorists  are  divided 
into  two  classes— aeeording  to  H.  Clifford 
Hrokaw.  technical  director  of  the  Wat 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  automobile  school.  New 
York— the  considerate  and  the  inconsider¬ 
ate.  The  inconsiderate  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  l*e  constantly  dimming  their 
lights  as  they  meet  other  machines  on  the 
road. 

These  <1  rivers  overlook  the  danger  in 
which  they  place  their  own  lives.  If  u 
driver  is  approaching  a  ear  with  the 
lights  blinding  him  so  that  he  can  not  «•<* 
where  he  is  going,  he  may  turn  to  the  right, 
turn  turtle  in  a  ditch  and  either  he  killed 
or  injured.  On  tin*  other  hand  this  driver 
may  turn  to  the  left  and  crash  into  the 
approaching  machine  with  serious  results 
to  all  concerned. 

We  art*  told  that  tho  "the  laws  in  regard 
to  lights  are  slightly  different  in  different 
States,  they  usually  rail  for  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  approved  lenses."  and  that — 

Altho  there  probably  are  some  machines 
on  the  road  not  equipped  with  approved 
lenses,  you  will  find  many  who  comply  w  ith 
the  law’ in  this  respect  hut  an*  nevertheless 
a  menace  to  the  highway.  Then.  too.  some 
of  the  approved  lensc*  may  turn  around  in 
the  lamp  so  that  the  light  section  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  In*.  Many  drivers  may  In* 
responsible  for  this  condition  unknow¬ 
ingly. 

The  ehvtric-lighting  system  or  an  auto¬ 
mobile  is  generally  of  the  form  in  which 
the  cuiTent  is  obtained  from  a  battery 
which  is  kept  charged  by  a  generator.  The 
main  lights  of  a  system  are  two  large  white 
lights  in  front  of  which  an*  supposed  to 
deflect  the  Ihoius  of  light  to  tho  ground. 
The  theory  is  that  a  strong  l»eam  of  light 
will  bo  thrown  on  the  road  ahead  hut 
will  not  roach  the  height  of  the  eves  of 
the  driver  of  another  car.  or  even  of  a 
pedestrian  who  may  be  walking  along  the 
highway. 

While  Iens4*s  may  accomplish  this  desir¬ 
able  result  if  the  bulb  is  focused  properly, 
the  vibration  of  a  ear  may  jar  the  light  out 
of  focus  on  some  cars,  or  the  light  may  Ik* 
focused  wrong  by  au  inexperionc«*d  or  an 
incompetent  driver. 

Another  light  in  the  system  is  the  n*d 
tail-light.  Through  an  attachment  to  the 
clutch  or  brake  pedal,  it  is  possible  to 
throw  the  wonl  "stop"  on  an  extra  ml  tail- 
light  which  in  the  night  gives  the  warning 
to  those  following  that  the  car  is  slowing 
down.  Some  cars  an*  also  equip|>ed  with 
two  extra  white  sidelights  in  front  for  use 
in  city  dr i ring  where  the  n-gular  large 
lights  are  not  ms-dt-d. 

Manufacturers  an-  constantly  improving 
the  styles  of  lamps.  On  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  laws  in  various  States  they  some¬ 
times  proride  a  lens  which  is  mostly  plain 


Flvosan 


SAPE  INSECTICIDE 
hills  File*  by  l be  Roomful  — Mosquito— ■ 

Sell  coal  to  your  trade 

Earn  week’*  pay  In  an  hour  *£*7 

W  ••l.tnfluo  Coal  Co..  Mod  Void*  Iti  ,  lUpt.  < ».  Cfc 

DON'T  BREATHE  1)1 


NASA! 


INVENTORS 


how¬ 
to  r.KT  YOUW  PATH.N  I."  SrnJ  m-M  o.  *«Kt*  .n-l 

Inn  ol  youi  luvrntlon  anil  wr  -111  Ml"  ..puuono* 

RA NDOLPIl" i" CO. ,  D.H.  171.  W«.hln«ton.  D.  C. 


Health  Care  of  the  Baby 


M  }MIWll*A**..N«-V~t 


Volume  VoIui 

Post-paid  Post-p? 

Invaluoblt  to  all  rtoloro  low.  Itachoro.po’t 

Five  Pocket-Size 


Interesting,  instructive,  accurate.  Conti 
reproduction*,  m  natural  colors,  of  comm 
American  and  European  plant-,  insect - 
animal-life,  with  common  and  scientific  nan 
of  each.  All  illustration! — no  reading  mat 
whatever,  except  names  and  index. 

1.  COMMON  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
SECTS  (prepared  under  the  supervisor 
William  Beutcnmuller.  Curator  of  thcl> 
of  Entomology,  Amc  rican  Museum  of  N 
ural  History).  U7  illustrations  in  nati 
colors. 

2.  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  BUTTER  FI 
AND  MOTHS  (prepared  under  the  supc 
sion  of  William  Beutcnmuller).  113  ill 
trations  in  natural  colors. 

3.  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  BIRDS.  97 
lustrations  in  natural  colors. 

4.  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PLANTS 
illustrations  in  natural  colors. 

5.  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  MAMMA 
63  illustrations  in  natural  colors. 

Sisf  •boml  i!i  imhn  mtJi  by  obomt  6  mcWi  high  /W* 
I’cpn  fkodss*  Prs"  JO  >••*>.  <■*.  pr,  (Mi 
1/  <*—/>.  post  pasi  hst  uimmit.  1 1  60.  poit-potd. 

Pink  i  WagNfc  Cwapaiiy,  354  Foarth  Aw.,  Nfw ' 


1'rrparrd  by  /Wertcr  Fuhtt  ol  \  «Jr  and 

I  Lym*m  Fir*.  1/  /> .  undrr  the  au*im^o4  the 
MvKirnr  Reference  Board.  Life  Kitfiwou  Institute 

-  17IIIdiliei  RevwiliMfibr?d 

The  Tht9  aII- r m brucine  and  rrlublr 

Nation9*  wi»rk.  which  hu»  been  the  road  to 

nation  s  for  uol<lW  lfuiaMnd,.  Ka,  ^ 

Foremost  crived  the  mdonfiKOtol  tnch  ftoh 

Book  of  xrpi 

———  ivnmivIvanU  If  in  frank 

and  utvIcntAndaUc  funeuuer  d|- ••-7* 
pot-nn*.  in,ArrU*c.  maur.  food  and  had  habit*.  in- 
divtduul  hviimr.  eucenio.  pbvnrol  vulture,  etc.. 
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now  lenses  lo  forestall  danger  in  driving. 
After  an  accident  of  any  kind  an  owner  of  a 
car  should  carefully  inspect  his  lights  to  see 
that  they  are  still  properly  focused  ?nd 
pointing  correctly. 

It  ill  not  do,  however,  to  con<lemn  as 
wantonly  inconsiderate  every  single  mo¬ 
torist  who  fails  to  dim  his  headlights  u]Hm 
approaching  another  car,  for  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that— 

One  reason  why  some  drivers  do  not 
dim  their  lights  when  meeting  car>  is 
lxcau.se  of  the  numl»er  of  cars  on  the  road 
and  the  location  of  the  dimming  control 
•witch.  This  situation  requires  a  driver 
constantly  to  lean  forward  in  order  to  turn 
the  switch,  and  distracts  his  attention 
somewhat  from  his  driving.  When  driving 
in  the  country,  where  dimmed  lights  arc 
most  important,  the  cars  that  are  met  in  the 
night  are  not  apt  to  lie  so  numerous  hut 
that  the  courtesy  of  dimming  lights  can  lx- 
practised  without  serious  inconvenience. 

Driving  at  night  in  the  city  is  an  entirely 
different  proposition.  Here  the  street  lamp- 
ami  the  electric  lamps  and  electric  sign- 
usually  give  sunicietit  illumination  so  that 
the  driver  docs  not  need  any  lights  on  In¬ 
cur.  Of  course,  to  comply  with  the  law  he 
must  keep  his  dimmed  lights  on  or  uw  side¬ 
lights  if  his  car  is  equipped  with  them.  No 
capable  driver  will  use  his  bright  lights, 
except  when  on  a  country  highway. 

Lights  should  l>e  turned  on  one-half  hour 
after  sundown.  During  the  first  hour  after 
this  time  the  lights  are  usually  valueless. 
Care  should  he  exercised,  nevertheless,  to 
turn  on  the  dimmed  lights.  This  twilight 
period  is  the  worst  time  of  the  clay  for 
driving,  for  it  is  too  light  for  the  lamps  to  In- 
of  much  uae  and  too  dark  to  «i>  the  road 
ahead  clearly, 

A  spotlight,  alt  ho  against  the  law  in 
some  States,  has  its  good  points  in  night 
driving  in  the  country.  Its  1>eams  can  In- 
thrown  ahead  of  the  regular  headlight 
beams,  giving  just  the  additional  distance  of 
illumination  on  the  road  to  permit  driving 
safely  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  When  meet¬ 
ing  a  car  the  headlights  can  be  dimmed  and 
the  spotlight  thrown  to  the  right  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  ditch  on  that  side. 

In  heavy  traffic  the  tail  light  of  the  car 
ahead  is  a  good  guide  to  the  road.  For  a 
car  behind  another  to  put  on  heavy  lights 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  driver  of  the  ce.r 
ahead.  Lights  that  can  la-  tilted  dow  u  do¬ 
te  the  machine  are  very  satisfactory,  exp*  - 
ft  ally  in  heavy  traffic. 

In  going  around  a  corner  or  up  a  hill 
headlights  are  sure  to  throw  a  gl.vre  in  the 
i yes  nf  the  driver  going  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Special  care  should  Im-  exercised 
in  such  places. 

The  most  effective  protection  uguin't 
glaring  lights  is  a  shield  of  opaque  or  trail— 
lucent  material  placed  in  the  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  windshield,  In-hind  which  the 
blinded  driver  may  hide  his  eyes.  Hut 
better  than  this  would  l*e  more  thought¬ 
fulness  and  courtesy  by  drivers  on  the 
country  roads  at  night. 


JT  you  own 


Hiome 


you  are,  in  a  sense,  sitting  on  a  powder  keg. 
The  menace  of  fire  is  ever  present. 

Adequate  insurance  will  protect  you  finan¬ 
cially.  But  the  value  of  a  home  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars. 

Your  security  from  fire  and  the  happiness 
of  associations  dear  to  you  are  dependent  to 
a  large  extent  upon  your  water  supply. 

Is  it  in  good  condition— are  the  pipes  free 
from  leaks— large  enough  for  the  sudden  de¬ 
mands  of  a  conflagration — strong  enough  to 
withstand  emergency  pressures? 

If  you  don’t  know  these  things  you  should. 
Make  it  your  business  to  find  out.  Your  local 
officials  will  welcome  your  interest. 

Because' Cast  Iron  Pipe— “the  pipe  that 
paints  itself” — rusts  only  on  the  surface, 
it  is  the  accepted  standard  for  water 
mains,  as  well  as  for  gas  mains,  and  for 
many  industrial  purposes. 

It  is  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest 
because,  once  laid,  there  is  no  tearing  up 
every  few  years  for  repairs  and  replace¬ 
ments.  The  first  Cast  Iron  Pipe  was  laid 
nearly  three  centuries  ago — and  it  is  still 
on  the  job. 

THE  CAST  IRON  PIPE  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 

122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 


IS 

your 
home 
safe? 
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a  check  is  no  safer 
than  the  fatter  on 
which  it  is  written 


If  the  slightest  era¬ 
sure  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  detect  ion,  the  paper 
is  unsafe — and  the  check 
is  unsafe! 

You  may  attempt  to 
“protect"  the  amount,  j 
But  if  the  paper  is  un¬ 
safe,  it  is  often  possible 
to  raise  the  amount, 
even  after  it  has  been  1 
“  protected.” 

And  how  about  the 
payee’s  name?  That’s 
altered  nearly  as  often 
as  the  amount.  And  the 
date  and  endorsements?  j 

For  complete  protec¬ 
tion  against  check  alter¬ 
ation,  ask  your  bank 
for  checks  on  National  *  \ 
Safety  Paper. 

This  chemically-pro¬ 
tected  paper  instantly 
exposes  any  alteration 
made  with  acids,  alka¬ 
lis,  eraser,  or  knife — a 
glaring  white  spot  pro¬ 
claims  the  fraud.  Every  . 
part  of  the  check  is  pro¬ 
tected. 

Write  for  our  book 
"The  P reunion  of  Checks" 

National 

Safety  Paper 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 

61  BroaJwiv.  New  York 

Pouaded  1371 

AVtcn.*/  Ls'if?  it  s!m  tm 


INVESTMENTS  ▼  AND  ▼  FINANCE 


POLITICS  AND  PROSPERITY 


T  T  is  not  to  be  denial  that  the  political 
*  powers  that  be  in  Wa'hington.  with 
their  control  over  the  Treasury  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  their 
thou*and-and-onc  ways  of  controlling  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  can  exert  tremendous  influence 
on  the  course  of  business.  That  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is.  for  political  reasons,  actu¬ 
ally  trying  to  exert  such  influence  may  be 
a  matter  more  difficult  to  prove— especially 
since  two  interpreters  of  business  move¬ 
ments  who  sec  the  Government's  hand  in 
the  situation,  disagree  uImhiI  what  the 
Government  is  trying  to  do.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  argu«**  that  the 
Administration  is  trying  to  boom  things; 
The  American  Hanker  reasons  that  its 
policy  is  to  keep  a  lnM.ni  in  eh«-ek.  The 
editor  «>f  the  first-named  feds  that  we  arc 
really  in  a  p«ri«Ml  of  inflation  and  lhat  Ultra 
are  a  number  of  reforms  to  l>e  brought 
about  More  o\ir  prosperity  will  l«e  on  a 
solid  basis.  Hut  politics,  be  thinks,  will  * 
prevent  a  real  housecleaning.  Next  year  is 
election  y«*a r;  the  Administration  •’has 
Mtlulously  encouraged  a  pros|»erity  of  a 
sort  by  sundry  artificial  stimulants  and 
can  1**  count«*d  on  to  make  every  endeavor 
to  ki'ep  the  patient  in  a  buoyant  frame 
of  mind  until  after  tbr  election,  regardless 
of  the  real  state  of  its  health."  We  read 
further  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce: 

If  the  present  Administration  can  keep 
the  wheels  of. business  going  actively  for 
another  year  and  a  half,  will  the  Democrats 
i  have  the  courage  to  low  their  campaign 
u|M»n  the  eradication  of  evils  which  their 
opponents  claim  to  be  res|>onsible  for  our 
prosperity?  That  they  would  is  question¬ 
able.  and  it  may  as  well  bo  admitted  that 
such  a  course  would  lie  luuanlous  from 
the  immediate  political  view-point. 

We  have  ui»on  our  statute  lunik*  a  tarifT 
law  carrying  rates  more  iniquitous  than 
any  of  recent  times.  It  is  in  some  measure 
responsible  for  the  s|M>cu!ative  boom  that 
has  already  placed  us  in  a  precarious  posi¬ 
tion.  but  its  proponents  are  loud  in  their 
insistence  that  it  lias  caused  almost 
unparalleled  prosperity.  Existing  immi¬ 
gration  restrictions  are  injuring  us  seri¬ 
ously.  but  organised  labor  is  continually 
reiterating  the  false  doctrine  that  they 
protect  the  men  from  drastic  cuts  in  wages 
and  therefore  promote  the  true  welfare  of 
the  workmen.  The  farmers  have  been 
Iiaeificd  with  legislation  which  will  either 
do  them  no  good  or  else  endanger  our  whole 
banking  structure,  but  which  is  being 
heralded  far  and  wide  as  the  salvation  of 
our  rural  population.  L’ntil  these  condi¬ 
tions  work  themselves  out  in  actual  prac¬ 
tise  in  a  way  such  that  even  the  wayfaring 
man  need  not  err  with  regard  to  their 
essential  nature  it  will  take  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  courage  for  any  political  party  to 
oppose  them  frankly  and  vigorously. 

The  situation  thus  depicted  is  far  from 
encouraging,  yet  it  is  not  without  remedy. 
No  well-informed  observer  is  deceived  by 


the  "prosperity"  that  now  obtains.  Those 
who  understand  the  true  inward noss  of  the 
existing  situation  should  keep  the  necessity 
of  thoroughgoing  reform  constantly  before 
the  public,  and  most  of  all  ought  not  to 
countenance  any  further  inflation.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that,  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  can  be  held  in  status  quo  for  a  year 
or  more.  If  the  present  regime  in  national 
]M»litics  is  to  have  the  psychology  of  "good 
times"  on  its  side  at  the  next  President  ini 
election  it  will  be  forced  to  resort  to 
further  artificial  stimulation.  That  the 
public  should  not  permit. 

Others,  whose  views  are  reflected  in  The 
American  Hanker,  see  the  Administration’s 
hand  obviously  at  work  to  keep  prosperity 
from  going  too  far.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  netion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in 
raising  the  rediscount  rate  from  -I  |>or  cent, 
to  4*4  per  cent,  last  spring,  and  of  the 
Hoover  rejMirt  urging  government  depart¬ 
ments  to  keep  out  of  competition  with  the 
demands  of  private  business  for  labor  and 
building  materials,  it  has  lieon  suggested 
in  financial  circles,  wo  read,  that  there  may 
1m-  a  |M>litica|  motive  in  all  this,  that  — 

The  Administration  has  in  view  that  if 
the  present  business  "boom"  run  be  kept 
in  cheek,  that  it  may  be  stretched  out  until 
HUM  when  the  next  presidential  election 
takes  place  and  the  party  in  power  will  be 
able  to  uppeal  to  the  voters  on  the  luisis  of 
safe  and  sane  prosperity,  whereas  if  the 
business  momentum  is  jieniiittcd  to  speed 
up  too  fast,  the  end  of  our  present  "boom  " 
will  be  upon  us  within  another  six  months 
aiid  1924  will  In*  a  ]M>riod  of  falling  prices 
and  liquidation,  with  the  certain  conse¬ 
quences  t lust  the  Hnriiings  would  bo  doing 
their  entertaining  after  March  4.  1925,  nt 
some  place  other  tliun  tho  White  House. 


THE  NEW  BOOM  IN  GOLD-MINING 

AS  priees  fall  Mow  the  level  of  a  post- 
war  boom,  gold,  of  course,  increases  in 
value  and  the  mining  of  gold  becomes  moro 
profitable.  It  is  noted  by  the  New  York 
Even  mu  Port  that  there  has  been  a  great 
revival  of  gold-mining  recently  in  this 
country,  and  also  abroad.  It  seems  that  - 

The  output  of  the  mines  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  that-  in  any 
similar  |H«riod  since  1917,  and  it  has  been 
steadily  improving  for  tho  jmst  twelve* 
months.  In  Canada,  also,  the  output  is 
increasing,  and  the  year's  production  is 
expected  to  run  more  than  2o  per  cent, 
ahead  of  that  in  1922.  Trading  in  stocks 
of  gold-mining  companies  in  Canada  is  said 
to  Is-  almost  as  active  as  in  the  days  of  tho 
Klondike  boom.  The  increased  output  of 
gold  has  been  stimulated  by  the  fall  in 
priii's.  in  terms  of  gold,  in  all  parts  of  tho 
world  since  the  collapse  of  the  post-war 
boom.  This  is  only  another  way  or  savin* 
that  gold  has  enormously  increased  in 
value,  and  that  its  mining  1ms  become  cor¬ 
respondingly  profitable. 
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PRICES  NOW  AND  A  CENTURY  AGO 
A  WELL-KEPT  copy  of  the  Boston  Ga- 
^  tern  of  July  25.  1*03,  recently  strayed 
i:,’o  the  office  of  the  Boston  Xeurs  Burrnn. 
There  wasn't  much  news  in  it.  altho  this 
included  two  historic  items — the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France,  ami  the  fitting  out  of  the  new  war¬ 
ship  Constitution.  But  the  main  feature, 
the  «slitor  of  the  Boston  financial  daily 
at  once  noticed.  was  the  price  list  which 
took  up  at h nit  seven-eighths  of  the  three 
rrain  columns  on  the  first  page.  This 
tabulation  of  “wholesale  prices  current  in 
lbwton,"  “carefully  revised  and  corrected 
•very  Saturday."  embraced  05  staph-*. 
*.mie  with  numerous  subdi visions.  The 
Rston  •alitor  takes  from  the  list  some  of 
the  major  items  comparable  with  to¬ 
day'*  markets  and  seta  against  them  the 
corresponding  wholesale  quotations  of 
t«*-<lay.  thus  presenting  the  following  in- 
ruling  contrast  of  1923  prices  with  those 
<<t  120  years  ago  in  Boston: 
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A  glance  at  the  list,  comments  the  editor 
,Lo  select*  it.  "shows  a  few  staples,  not- 
bly  the  metals  and  sugar,  considerably 
n?*T  in  1*03  than  in  1923."  He  con- 
inuc*: 

Tfcat  beef  and  flour  rank  about  even  may 
>*rhap«  be*  attributed  to  tho  packing  pr«e 
kicacy  and  the  harvesting  and  milling 
barhioerv  of  toslav.  It  was  in  the  easily 


Your  home  town  banker 
is  a  good  man  to 
talk  to 


W  many  men  can  you 
name  in  your  community 
who  know  real  estate  val¬ 
ues  and  traffic  conditions,  produce 
markets  and  bond  values,  account¬ 
ing  systems  and  the  labor  situation; 
who  have  data  at  their  fingertips 
on  basic  material  prices,  production, 
crops  all  over  the  country? 

That  is  only  part  of  your  home 
town  banker’s  equipment—  all  avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  you  will  talk  freely  and 
frankly  with  him. 

His  daily  work  brings  him  into 
contact  with  dozens  of  different 
kinds  of  businesses.  It  gives  him  a 
perspective  that  will  help  yours. 

Make  it  a  habit  to  talk  things 
over  with  your  home  town  banker. 
Give  him  your  confidence. 

He  can  help  you  decide  on  many 
things  that  may  possibly  seem  to 
you  to  have  no  direct  connection 
with  banking.  k 

Not  the  least  of  his  services  is 
his  ability  to  execute  your  per¬ 
sonal  and  commercial  banking 
business  in  New  York. 

THE  FARMERS'  LOAN 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

22  WILLIAM  STREET 

FIFTH  AVE.  OFFICE,  475  FIFTH  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 


CHARTERED  IN  1S22 

‘FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ACCOMMODATING 
THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  STATE" 


Absorbine  J 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

June  27.— Premier  Nikola  Pac  hitch  of 
Jugo-Slavia  is  slightly  wounded  by  a 
would-be  assassin.  Mihitone  Raitch. 
a  Serbian,  who  is  arrested. 

Charles  Maurras,  a  Royalist,  is  sentenced 
to  four  months  in  jail  for  his  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  recent  attacks  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Camelota  du  Roi"  on  three 
Socialist  members  of  the  French  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies. 

Pone  Pius  XI  writes  to  Cardinal  Oasparri, 
Papal  Secretary  of  State,  suggesting, 
in  effect,  that  the  umount  of  reparations 
to  Ik?  i*aid  by  Germany  be  settled  by  an 
ini|>artial  commission,  that  adequate 
guarantiee  be  given  by  Germany,  and 
that  occupation  in  the  Ruhr  be  reduced 
pro|M>rtionutely  as  payments  are  made. 

June  28.-  Marquis  Curzon.  British  Soe- 
retary  for  Foreign  Affair*,  states  in  the 
Mouse  of  lairds  that  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  unwilling  to  extend  the 
three-niile  limit  to  twelve  miles,  but 
that  effort  is  being  made  to  check  ruin- 
running  into  the  I'uited  States  by 
British  ships.  The  American  _ Govern¬ 
ment,  says  Marquis  Curzon,  is  within 
the  law’  in  breaking  British  seals  cover¬ 
ing  stores  of  liquor. 

The  British  Labor  parly  adopts  a  resolu¬ 
tion  requiring  a  capital  levy  on  a  grad¬ 
uated  scale  on  fortunes  of  LTi.tMX)  and 
upward. 

June  20.  Saving  that  France  will  never 

Juit  the  Ruhr  until  Gemiany  pays  her 
eld,  Premier  Pnincurt  obtains  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  in  the  Senate  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  .‘t07.000.tXK)  francs  to 
cover  the  occu|»ationnl  expontMW. 

Seven  Germans  are  senteneed  t<i  death  by 
a  French  court-mart  iul  for  sabotage. 

Kanion  «le  Valera  announces  t lint  in  the 
coming  elections  I  ho  Republicans  will 
nominate  one  candidate  in  ouch  con¬ 
stituency.  but  they  will  not  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Tin-  French  <  handier  of  Deputies  adopts 
the  1923  budget,  which  provides  for  an 
appropriation  of  23.4'>I,(XXUXX)  fnmes 

June  30  General  Juan  C.  Gomez.  llr>t 
Vire-Pn««idonl  of  Venezuela,  is  an- 
sussinuted. 


Lovely  skin 
and  complexion 

Don 'nutter  skin  Wmu*hc«  and  dis¬ 
orders  w  hen  it  a  olten  so  easy  to  cor- 
wet  them.  Sian  eating  Yc*m  Foam 
Tablets  today;  eat  them  regularly, 
along  with  your  other  I  cod.  and  sre 
how  the  general  condition  ol  your 
skin  improve* 

Thia  wholesome  and  palatable 
yeast  is  also  used  with  great  success 
as  an  appetite  and  dige-oon  •rimu 
lam.  and  as  a  strength  snd  energy 
builder. 

Sold  by  druggists  every  where. 
Sample  Irre  on  request. 


Ten  Belgian  soldiers  are  killed  and  fort  y- 
tlirce  olliers  are  badly  wounded  by  nn 
explosion  of  n  bomb  on  n  Duisbiirfcr- 
Mochfeld  train  taking  the  soldier*  home 
on  furlough.  As  n  result  the  Hurur<>. 
master  of  Duisburg,  twelve  other  oit\ 
officials  and  four  prominent  eitiz«*ii- 
arc  arrested  ami  held  as  hostages  1»» 
the  Allied  authorities,  ami  all  caJY- 
restaurants,  theaters,  motion-nict  urr 
houses  and  other  public  gathering- 
places  are  closed. 

July  1. — The  Peruvian  Government  pro¬ 
claims  July  4  a  national  holiday  u.*s  * 
tribute  to  American  independence. 

The  Ruhr  frontier  is  closed  by  tho  Int,.r. 
allied  authoritie-  and  223  German  ci\*il 
ians  are  arrested  because  of  tho  I>ui.- 
burg  bomb  explosion,  and  it  isannounood 
that  all  villages  and  theGerman  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  pav  indemnities  t, 
the  families  of  the  dead  Belgian  sol«Ji„r 
and  for  damage  done  the  railroads. 

July  2. — Pope  Pius  XI  is  reported  to  hay 
instructed  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Horl, 
to  request  the  German  Government  t 


Yeast  Foam 
Tablets 

A  Tonic  Food 
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end  sabotage  and  other  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  under  tho  pretext  of  passive 
resistance. 

A  branch  of  the  Krupn  Loeomotivo  Works 
at  Scceroth,  near  Essen  and  tho  Gute- 
hoff  Xugghutte  Works,  near  OIxt- 
hausen,  and  the  Hermannstield  factory, 
near  Dortmund,  are  seized  by  the 
French  for  reparations  purposes. 

DOMESTIC 

June  27.— Tho  United  States  Railroad 
Lal*>r  Board  administers  a  sa-oond 
rebuke  to  tho  Pennsylvania  Ruilroad 
Company  by  saving  that  its  action  in 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  clerks’  organiza¬ 
tion  is  " devoid  of  intrinsic  merit, 
violative  of  the  will  of  Congress,  and 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  employees." 

June  28.— The  Federal  Coal  Commission 
admonishes  the  miners  in  convention 
at  Scranton  that  public  sentiment 
"will  tolerate  no  suspension  of  tho 
anthracite  coal  supply  this  year." 

In  his  speech  nt  Idaho  Falls,  President 
Harding  proposes  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions.  aided  by  the  Government,  for 
the  elimination  of  middlemen  between 
producer  and  consumer. 

Iu  his  spe«s*h  at  the  graduation  exercises 
at  the  Army  War  Collage  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  opposes 
the  use  of  tho  Army  for  prohibition 
enforcement. 

Indictments  against  226  coal  operator*, 
official*  of  tho  United  Mine  Worker* 
and  miniug  companies  returned  Feb¬ 
ruary  25.  1021,  charging  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law, 
nro  dismissal  in  the  United  Stall'* 
District  Court  nt  Indinuupolia  by 
Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  on  the  motion 
of  Attorney -General  Daugherty,  who 
said  that  tho  conspiracy  was  apparent, 
ho  believed  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
would  1h)  tho  inevitable  result  of  a  trial. 

President  Samuel  Ren,  of  tho  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company,  replies  to  the 
Railroad  l^ilnir  Board's  rebukes  by 
saying  that  tho  United  States  Supreme 
Court  mado  it  plain  that  the  railroad 
company  wax  not  obliged  to  obey  the 
Board's  decisions  if  it  felt  its  legal  rights 
were  being  invaded. 

June  29.— President  Harding  proposes  in 
his  speech  nt  Helena,  Montana,  that 
cnpitul  and  labor,  commerce  and  agri¬ 
culture  bo  drafted  in  the  next  war,  if 
war  can  not  be  averted. 

The  tri-dixtriet  convention  of  anthracite 
miners  at  Scranton  demands  n  two- 
year  contract  at  a  wage  increase  of 
20  per  cent,  for  contract  miner*,  equal¬ 
ization  of  day  rates,  the  eight-hour 
day  underground,  ami  payment  by 
weight  instead  of  by  car-load. 

James  A.  McFarland,  of  Dalton.  Georgia, 
is  elected  National  Commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the 
World  War  at  their  convention  in 
Minneapolis. 

June  30. — ' The  balancing  of  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  this 
date  shows  a  surplus  of  about  $310.- 
000.000  of  revenue  over  expenditures, 
announces  General  Lord,  Director  of 
tho  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

July  1. — Aliens  landing  in  New  York  for 
entry  into  the  United  States  number 
8.908,  the  largest  number  to  arrive  on 
any  ono  day. 

L'dward  W.  Bok.  of  Philadelphia,  offers 
a  prize  of  $100, l¥)0  to  the  Amoriean 
who  devises  the  best  practicable  plan 
for  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  in  attaining  and 
preserving  world  jieace. 


All- important 


Try  berry,  cherry  or  peach  jam  and  jelly  made  by 
the  Certo  short  process-  -now !  You  will  find 
they  are  the  best  jams  and  jellies  you  ever  tasted. 
Certo  is  concentrated  pectin  —  a  pure  fruit 
product,  sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 

DcLuxe  edition  of  special  Certo  recipes  by 
A/ice  Brttdlcy  sent  free  on  request. 

Doutflas-Pcctin’  Corporation 

1102  Granite  Building  Rochester,  N.  V. 


! dture's 


bar -Ho unci  Jell^idker 


The  Warning  on  the  Gate  Post 

L.AW  breakers  used  such  symbols  as  these  to  give  information  to  each 
other.  Here  the  warning  is  unmistakable:  “This  home  is  protected  with 
a  Colt  —  it  shoots  straight  —  keep  away."  Note  the  letters  C-O  L-T  and 
the  target  hit  in  the  center. 

Homes  known  to  be  protected  with  a  Colt  revolver  or  Colt  automatic 
pistol  are  given  a  wide  berth  by  law  breakers. 

Send  for  tniertutr.g  booklet,  " The  Romance  of  a  Colt” 

.  _  COLTS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 


Pacific  C com  Rcprcnu.tivc :  PUL  B.  Bekenrt  Co. 
71 7  Market  Street.  Son  Franco..  Cabf. 
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60,598  Bankers 

to  say  “Ye  s”  or  “No” 


“How  does  this  hat  look  on  me?” 

you  turn  to  a  friend  for  an  opinion.  The  salesman 
says  it  looks  fine,  but  the  salesman  is  interested. 
Your  friend  does  not  care  whether  you  buy  the  hat 
or  not,  but  he  does  care  how  you  look— he  is  the 
disinterested  adviser.  He  says  what  he  believes. 


On  great  occasions  of  doubt  we  all  turn  to  pro¬ 
fessional  advisers  Bankers,  Architects,  Lawyers, 
Doctors,  Engineers —  whose  opinions  influence  us 
in  things  we  are  going  to  buy. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  read  by  60,598  Bankers, 
3,292  Architects,  56,732  Lawyers,  61,394  Doctors, 
29,737  Engineers,  whose  “Yes”  or  “No”  influence 
the  sale  of  many  kinds  of  goods. 

Millions  of  people  who  buy  and  use  the  products 
the  national  advertiser  makes  and  sells  turn  to 
professional  advisers  whose  disinterested  opinion 
they  want  on  matters  ranging  all  the  way  from 
a  tooth  paste  to  a  new  factory. 

In  its  circulation  of  1,300,000  copies  per  week. 
The  Literary  Digest  reaches  359,757  professional 
advisers,  and  these  professional  men  are  the 


leading  professional  men,  just  as  the  merchants 
and  manufacturer*  who  read  The  Digest  are  the 
leading  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

Men  of  thought  and  action,  men  who  lead,  men 
who  have  arrived,  read  The  Digest,  whether  pro¬ 
fessional  advisers  or  merchants,  or  manufacturers. 
The  Digest  did  not  make  them  leaders,  but  leader¬ 
ship  makes  The  Digest  necessary  to  them. 

The  same  advertisement  in  the  pages  of  The 
Literary  Digest  reaches  both  the  customer  and 
the  professional  adviser  who  may  be  consulted 
about  the  purchase.  And  this  professional  man 
is  a  multiple  customer,  buying  in  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  capacity  as  a  successful  and  prosperous 
man,  home  owner,  head  of  a  family,  etc.,  and 
influencing  sales  to  others  in  his  capacity  of 
professional  adviser. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  any  manufacturer  or  other  advertiser  a  chart  showing  just  how  the  readers  of  The  Digest 
are  multiple  buyers  for  the  goods  he  makes  and  sells.  The  Literary  Digest.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FUN  from  the  PRESS 

llir  funnieat  thine  aaid  last  week 

in  liny  ncwsMprf  turn*  up  on  the 
•ereen  in  “Fun  from  the  Preoa." 
The  Digest  movie.  Thia  animated 
romic  is  illustrated  by  Mu  Flei 
•chef  who  created  the  celebrated 
Out  of  the  Inkwell  clowna.  T he 
funniest  word®  and  funntea*  pic¬ 
tures  will  make  the  high  »pot 
of  your  evening  at  the  movie*. 


Digitized  by  Googlt 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY  CHAIR 

To  deride  auction*  cuntvrning  tbc  a«wrt  me  at 
-t»*  for  .hi.  column,  the  Funk  &  H^mBl  New 
'UmUH  Dictionary  u  cocullcd  u  snaUr. 

Readers  vill  p/east  bear  in  mind  lint  no  notice 
iciU  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications . 


"W.  P.  M.."  Brookline.  Mm- (1)  The  origin 
of  the  proverb,  **  I>o  no.  cut  off  your  noso  lo  spite 
your  fare.  ’  Is  unknown,  the  earliest  recorded  use 
of  the  expression  being  In  Tallemant  des  Rcaux'* 
llistonntes  (1057-1659),  where  It  Is  given  the 
Utcral  French  form,  "so  coupcr  lo  nex  pour  fa  ire 
dfplt  a  son  visage.’ ’  (2)  The  Idiom,  "to  show  the 

■  lii.e feather. "  Is  defined  on  page  147  of  "Idioms 
and  Idiomatic  Phrases"  (Vinully  ami  l»o- 
Heiieri  os.  "to  prove  cowardly:  Iwrk  down:  .urn 
lock."  The  Idiom  has  been  traced  to  cock-flglit.ng 
and  to  .be  fact  that  a  Crossbred  gamecock  has 

■  Idle  feathers  In  lu  tall,  but  the  pure- bred  hlrd 
lias  only  red  and  black  feathers.  BlrtU  with  the 
•hlte  fra. hen  proved  to  In*  poor  fighters,  to  have 
ln»  pluck,  and.  therefore,  were  never  trained  for 
the  pit. 

•0.  D.  W..  Jr.."  Hurricane.  W.  Vo.— (I)  The 
plan,  to  w  hich  you  refer  us  resembling  the  squash 
Is  the  cushaw  or  casHaic.  a  variety  of  the  crook- 
iwek  squash.  The  name  U  derived  from  the 
AlKonklan  Indian  esc  a  shun  and  Is  pronounced  kcu 
<ru  os  In  feud) ;  «Aa  (a  as  In  all);  or  ku  (u  as  In 
*utl;  >tu i  (a  as  in  all),  the  accent  in  both  caww 
bring  on  the  last  syllable  (21  In  the  maxim,  "a 
Nnl  In  the  hand  Is  worth  tu»  In  the  bush."  tho 
word  im  Is  an  adjective,  bints  being  understood. 

"B.  C  L.."  Piedmont,  8  C.— In  the  sentence. 
"Rich  of  you  (Is  or  are)  expected  to  do  (ill*,  your. 
IS  their)  duty."  the  correct  words  to  use  are  is  and 
Mr— "Each  or  you  Is  expected  to  do  His  duty." 
The  pronoun  eaeH  Is  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
snd  calls  for  tho  singular  verb  Is  and  for  the  singu¬ 
lar  pronoun  His.  Koch  means  "every  one  consid¬ 
ered  Individually,"  ami  can  not  under  uny  circum¬ 
stances  is*  considered  as  a  plural. 

“J  (».  II..”  Fremont.  Neb. — The  facts  concern¬ 
ing  Memorial  Day  ore  that  early  in  May.  1808.  A.I- 
JuUnt-OvncrsJ  N.  P.  Chipman  In  conference  with 
Commander  John  A  l-*>gan  of  Hie  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  diacussi'd  the  matter  or  having 
hl«  organization  Inaugurate  the  custom  of  spread¬ 
ing  flowers  on  the  graven  of  Union  soldiers  at  some 
uniform  time  or  day  over  all  the  land.  General 
ls«gan  ronrnrrod,  anti  Issued  an  order  naming  the 
.nith  or  May.  1861*.  "for  the  purpose  of  strewing 
•Itb  Bowers,  or  otherwise  decorating  tho  grave* 
of  comrades  who  died  In  defense  of  their  coun¬ 
try."  The  order  concluded:  “'ll  L*  tlio  purpose 
of  the  commander-in-chief  to  Inaugurate  this  ob¬ 
servance  with  the  hope  that  It  will  lie  kept  up  from 
yrar  to  year  while  a  survivor  of  the  war  remains 
to  honor  tho  memory  or  the  deported." 

“P-  R.  B.”  Klrwln.  Kan.—' The  use  of  the  word 
•van  for  "husband"  Is  very  old.  It  date*,  from 
1300. 

"E.  D.  R.."  Chicago.  Ill  —  Markina*,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Canadian- French  Mackinac.  Is  Iden¬ 
tical  with  maklnak.  the  word  for  “turtle"  in 
Chippewa  and  related  dialects  of  Algonkian. 
This  «erni  Is  said  to  he  a  contraction  of  Mlchlli- 
mackinae.  a  corruption  of  an  earlier  oiUrAf  mati¬ 
ns*.  which  In  Chippewa  signifies  “big  turtle." 

The  place  name  Mackinac  design.! tea  a  famous 
trading  post  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan.  Fort  Mackinac  is  on  tho  Island  of 
Mackinac  northeast  of  the  Strait  of  Mackinac. 
TI»o  Macktnatr  blanket  Is  a  thick  blanket  formerly 
u*«|  by  the  Indians  of  the  Western  United  States, 
which  derived  Its  name  from  Fort  Mackinaic. 
where  these  blankets  were  distributed  in  large 
quantities. 


"R.  R  B.."  Monument,  Ore.— McNeiTs  Island 
U  In  the  State  or  Washington.  and  Is  the  site  of  a 
Priieral  prison. 

"L.  P.  D..”  Chicago.  III.— The  boundary  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  north  of  tho  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea.  according  to  tho  map  makers  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Ural  River,  following  the  original 
division — one  which  date*,  from  1584  and  wliich 
■a*  followed  down  to  about  1881. 


You  Need 


How  do  you  suppose  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in 
your  town  get  about  on  their  errands  of  business  ami 
pleasure?  You  may  go  in  your  automobile—  buf  most 
people  ride  in  at  reel  cars/  Street  cars  are  the  links  in 
the  endless  chain  of  transportation  that  binds  your  com¬ 
munity  together  for  business,  social  and  industrial  growth. 

Given  a  square  deal  (which  is  all  it  asks),  your  electric 
street  railway  company  will  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  the 
growth,  progress  and  prosperity  of  your  community,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  large  or  small.  You  and  all  other 
citixens  will  act  in  your  own  interests  if  you  moke  sure 
that  your  street  railway  company  always  has  a  fair  chance 
to  provide  the  kind  of  service  your  community  needs. 

Many  of  the  technical  problems  that  have  surrounded 
the  development  of  street  cars  to  their  present  state  of 
efficiency  have  been  solved  by  Wcstinghouse  Engineering. 
Many  more  problems,  apparently  insurmountable  today 
will  be  solved  by  them  in  the  future.  With  your  interest 
and  helpful  co-operation — and  that  of  other  citixens  as 
well — it  will  always  be  possible  for  your  community  to 
enjoy  the  resulting  economy  and  the  increasing  efficiency 
of  the  street  car. 

WESTINGHOUSBJLRCnUC^ ft  MFG.  COMPANY 
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A  Business  ’•Blind.” — Oefice  Bor — 
"Thu  boss  can't  aw  any  one  to-day." 

Caller— "Ob.  well,  tell  him  I  hope  hi* 
blindness  is  only  temporary.” — The  Patt¬ 
ing  zho'.c  {London). 


The  Master  Mind. — "So  your  husband 
has  given  up  smoking.  That  needs  a  pre-tty 
8 1 rung  will,  doesn’t  it?” 

"Well,  I’ve  got  one!" — London  Mail. 


Reason  Fled. — Parent — “What  is  your 
reason  for  wishing  to  marry  my  daughter?” 

Yot.xo  Man — "I  have  no  reason,  sir; 
I  ain  in  love." — London  Opinion. 


On  Summer  Time.  Perhaps.— "Mummy, 
is  it  lunch  time  yet?” 

"No,  darling,  not  for  another  hour." 
"Well.  then,  my  tummy  must  b«  fast.” — 
Passing  Show  {London). 


Making  It  Right. — Maid — “Pirate,  mum, 
may  1  pop  over  to  the  toy  shop  and  get 
u  skipping-rope?" 

Mistress — "Whatever  do  you  want  a 

»kipping-ni|x>  for?” 

Maii> — "I've  just  look  mo  medicine. 
|and  forgot  nr  shako  the  bottle!” — The 
Dotty  Mail  (Brisbane, 

- I  Australia). 


A  Good  Man. — Mistress  (to  Mary, 
about  to  lie  married) — "Anil  where  did 
you  meet  your  youug  man.  Mary?" 

Mary — "Oh,  at  uncle’s  funeral,  mum. 
lie  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party."— 
Til- Bit*. 


Only  a  Tear. — She  (seated  in  park)- 
"Oh,  Bob.  we’d  better 

be  going.  I’m  sure  I  felt  - 

n  raindrop." 

He — "Nonsense,  dear; 
wo  are  under  a  weeping  •* 

willow." —  Boston  Eve- 
ning  Transcript.  x  ’ ' 


Learning  by  Degrees. 

-Foreman— "Yea,  I'll 

give  ye  a  job  swoopin' 
an’  keopin'  the  place 

clean." 

"But  I'm  a  college 
graduate." 

"Well,  then,  maybe 
ye  better  '•tan  on  some¬ 
thin’  simpler." — Life 


Her  Turn  Now. — Mrs. 
K  risk  —  "  So  you  are 
obliged  to  sorub  all  day 
for  a  living?" 

Mkh.  Carey —  "Y«-s. 
mum.  When  me  man 
a*t  mo  to  marry  him  he 
got  down  on  his  km-es. 
an'  lie’s  kept  me  on  mine 
ever  since." — .1  meriran 
Legion  Weekly. 


<1  •;  -  Two  hour*  lator  tho 

funn,lftnd  returned 
t..  the  house  utterly  ex- 
Bjc  /  hausted.  The  farmer 

asked  him  how  ho  was 
getting  along. 

*  ^  II.  tint  «tv.«  m.  a  *|4«mli4  "Not  gettin’  along  at. 

-  Ti ..  (tendon  all."  inapt  the  new  man 

- - -  disgustedly;  "how  doyou 

expect  me  to  hold  n. 
l*ut  out  your  plow  with  two  big.  strong  horses  trying  to 
pull  it  sway  from  me  all  the  time?” — 

It's  fa*-  Boston  Boat.  _ 

Lc  hire  (Pari*). 

Keen  Hetorl  —  Oueht— "Waiter,  this 
Why  He  Quit. — "That's  Bill  High,  the  steak  is  like  leather  and  this  knife  is  dull.” 
mtor.  He's  the  guy  that  used  to  write  Waiter — ' "Strop  the  knife  on  tho  stoak." 

s  in  the  sky  in  smoke."  — Michigan  Gargoyle. 


Not  All  There.— Eliza- 
both  came  to  school  one  ■ 

day  in  a  state  of  sup.  yffl 

prest  excitement.  Going  hs ‘  ‘ti 

straight  to  the  teacher’s  *x-.  _ 

desk,  she  exclaimed  ex¬ 
ultantly.  "I've  got  a  new  «rrnn*«»-  t 
little  sister!" 

"How  very  nice,"  rt»-  - 

piled  the  teacher. 

"Yes."  said  Eliza  be  Ih,  "but  this  i*  only 
a  W/-Ki8tcr.” 

"Why.  that  doesn't  make  any  difference, 
do.-*  it?” 

"No.  but  I  never  can  understand  where 
the  other  half  is." — Harper's  Magazine. 


I  m  possible. — Doctor 
tongue— more  than  that 
Child — "But.  doctor,  I  can’t 
t.-ncl  at  the  oilier  end! 


Out  of  Lurk.— Old  Gentleman  (engug- 
ingn  new  chauffeur  J — "I  suppose  I  can  write 
to  your  last  employer  for  your  character?" 

CiiAfEKEfR — “I'm  sorry  to  sav.  sir,  each 
of  the  last  two  gentlemen  I  have  been  with 
died  iu  my  service." — Punch  (London). 


Weekly  Treasure.  —  Inquisitive  Old 
Gentleman— "And  what  are  you  digging 
for.  mv  good  man?" 

Diooer— "Money.” 

"You  don't  say  so!  And  when  do  you 
expect  to  find  it?" 

".Saturday  night!" — Good  Hardware. 


How  To  Do  It. — This  is  the  way  to  write 
a  thoroughly  angry  business  letter: 

"Sir — My  typist.  being  a  lady,  can  not 
take  down  what  1  think  of  you.  I.  being 
a  gentleman,  can  not  write  it.  You, 
being  neither,  can  guess  it  all." — Brisbane 
Daily  MaU. 


Trouble  Ahead.— WANTED— A  real 
rough  guy — I  want  n  cow  hand  who  know* 
cows.  Not  under  years  of  age  nor  over 
">().  One  who  smokes,  drink*,  swears,  tells 
th©  truth  and  hates  sheep  herders.  W.  F. 
11.,  Tho  Three  B  Rauch.  Largo  Canyon 
I*.  O.,  Aztec.,  N.  M. — Classified  ad.  in 
A  jo  (Arit.,)  CopjKr  Sews. 


When  the  Beans  Were  Spilled. — An  old 

lady  was  on  a  visit  to  her  married  daughter. 
Quo  day  there  was  company,  and  littlo 
Theodore,  the  hope  of  the  house,  was  doing 
his  best  to  amuse  bis  mother's  visitors. 
Presently  he  left  the  room,  to  return  soon 
afterwards  with  a  zinc  bucket.  This  ho 
plautcd  right  in  front  of  his  grandma,  wliilo 
tho  others  sat  wondering  what  was  about 
to  happen. 

“Grandma."  said  little  Theodore,  "will 
left  anything  behind.  Dan?"  inquired  the  other  anxiously,  oo  kick  it?" 

Mrs.  Smith  gave  a  shriek.  "You're  not  afraid  of  that  lion?"  "Bless  the  child,”  said  the  surprized  old 

"Oh.  Harry,"'  she  gasped,  "I  forgot  to  "Afraid  of  that  beast?"  snorted  Dan  in  lady,  "why  do  you  wish  mo  to  do  that, 
turn  off  the  elec  trie- iron!”  disgust.  "I  should  say  not!  But  those  darling?" 

"Don't  worry,  darling."  he  replied,  cages  are  the  worst  place  on  earth  for  drafts.  "Because."  replied  the  young  hopeful, 
"nothing  will  burn.  I  forgot  to  turn  off  Some  day  I’ll  take  cold  in  one  of  them  and  "I  heard  pa  say  wo  should  bo  awfully  rich 

the  shower-bath.” — The  Christian  Adeo-  it  will  be  the  death  of  me.” — Boston  when  oo  kicked  the  bucket!" — Brisbane 

rate  (  A'ew  York).  Transcript  Daily  Mail. 
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THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY  ANNOUNCES 

The  Greatest 

Health  Contest  ever  held 

fijOOO.32  in  prizes 

for  the  best  3oo-word  reports  on 

What  Fteischmanns  feast  has  done  for  you  •  • 


and  without 
cathartics. 


the  help  of  habit-forming 

1? 


If  you  have  ever  eaten  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  for  health,  this  contest  is  held 
for  you! 

Write  the  story  of  your  experience  Au  J  ”  Proved  by  science—  popular  with  mil 

— and  win  one  of  the  153  cash  prizes  '  \i  ^  lions — we  know  that.  But  we  want 

offered  below.  Everyone  knows  the  to  know  more. 

health  value  of  Fleischmann’s  Yeast.  ...  We  want  to  know  just  what  it  has 

Millions  of  cakes  are  consumed  daily.  done  for  you.  We  want  every  man  and 

And  now  we  want  a  report  from  af  **,„  difficult  to  every  woman  whom  Fleischmann's 

everyone  whom  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  cure.  Thousand *  have  Yeast  has  benefited  prior  to  the  first 
has  benefited.  foundthat Fleischmann's  announcement  of  this  con- 

V  Z&SZZVZ  "«  '°  u.  about  it- 

permanently.  telling  their  own  story  in 


4 


Skin  troubles  are 
the  body ‘s  morning 
that  something  is 
•  rong.  Fleitch - 
mann\  Yeast  helps 

to  correct  their 
cause  by  keeping 
stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  in  a  natural, 
healthy  state. 


During  the  past  six  years  the 
Fleischmann  research  laboratory,  with 
the  assistance  of  many  of  America’s 
foremost  scientists,  has  worked  con¬ 
tinually  to  discover  all  the  facts  about 
Yeast  as  an  aid  to  better  health.  Today 
wc  know  the  familiar  little  yeast  cake 
with  the  yellow  label  is  a  food  with 
a  unique  power. 

It  “tones  up"  the  whole  system  and 
builds  strength  and  vigor. 

It  corrects  skin  and  stomach  disorders. 

It  offers  a  simple  and  effective  way 
Co  overcome  constipation — permanently 


their  own  way  (employees 
of  the  Fleischmann  Company  alone 
excepted ». 

We  believe  this  will  be  the  greatest  Health 
Contest  ever  held. 

It  begins  today. 

It  closes  August  1 5th. 

A  board  of  impartial  judges  will  award  the 
prizes  for  the  most  interesting  and  convinc¬ 
ing  reports;  and  the  prize  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  this  magazine  during  September. 


This  announcement  will  not  appear  again. 
Write  u«  lor  full  details  today. 


rople 

ilhlos 


troubled 
oss  of  appetite 
energy,  or 
digestion, 

found  that 
these  troubles  dis¬ 
appear  when  they 
eat  Fleischmann ‘s 
Yeast  regularly. 


Peo 
wit 
and 
fau 
re 


Win  one  of  these  153  cash  prizes — 

First  prize  $1000  —  Second  prize  $500  —  Third  prize  $500 
—  10  prizes  of  $100  each  — 40  prizes  of  $25  each 
—  100  prizes  of  $10  each 


by  Google 
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^The  Good 


MAXWELL 

The  success  of  the  good  Maxwell  is  working 
a  momentous  change  in  motor-car  buying. 

For  months  the  buying  public  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  its  comparisons  on  the  basis  of  the  good 
Maxwell  —  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  good 
Maxwell  gives  more  for  the  money  than  the 
public  has  been  used  to  getting. 

The  good  Maxwell  deserves  to  dominate  its  own 
market,  on  the  strength  of  its  wonderfully  fine 
owner-records,  and  every  passing  day  brings  that 
domination  closer  to  complete  accomplishment. 


Cord  drc».  non-skid  Iron*  and  rear;  dx«c  steel  wheels,  demountable  at  rim  and  at  hub;  drum  type  lamp*; 
pressure  chassis  lubrication;  motor  driven  electric  horn,  unusually  long  springs;  new  type  water-tight 
windshield.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  revenue  tax  to  be  added:  Touring  Car.  *885;  Roadster.  *885.  Spoit 
Touring,  *1025;  Sport  Roadster,  *975,  Club  Coupe.  *965;  Four-Passenger  Coupe.  *1235,  Sedan.  *1335 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION.  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
MAX  WELL -CHALMERS  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LTD..  WINDSOR.  ONT. 
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THE  DA  VEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO 

Brandt  office,  utlh  telephone  eonneeUam  Set e  York . 
Hoiton.  Mauaehuieiii  True  Building;  Philadelphia. 
Pllit burgh.  HI  Fourth  Are nuf  Bugalo.  110  Flank. 
General  Motor,  Building;  Cincinnati.  Mercantile 
Si.  Lou Ij.  Arcade  Building;  Kama ,  CUy.  Scarrut  . 
tit  LaugauchUere.  Weft. 


Inc.,  2557  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

dot  Trud  Building.  Fifth  Atemir  and  ttnd  Street; 
ind  TUIe  Building;  Bah i mate.  American  Building; 
Street;  Cleteland.  Hippodrome  Building;  Detroit, 
Warp  Building;  Chicago.  Wcdmlmter  Building; 
tiding;  Lot  Angela.  Garland  Building;  Montreal 


JOBS  DA VEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


Amon*  prominent  persons  end 
Institutions  envoi  bv  Davey 
T m  Surgeons  are  the  following: 

A.  BARTON  HEPBURN 
HON.  CHARLES  R.  CRANE 
ROBERT  OARHETT 
HENRY  CLAY  PIERCE 
JULIUS  H.  BARNES 
FISHER  BODY  CORPORA- 
TION 

AMERICAN  ROLLING 
MILLS  CO, 

SOUTH  SIDE  SPORTSMAN'S 
CLUB 

PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADE¬ 
MY 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  * 
TELEGRAPH  CO 


TREE  surgery  that  sore*  trees— real  Tree  Surgery— is  vastly  more  than  a  matter 
of  mechanics,  of  cement  and  iron.  As  in  dentistry,  mechanical  skill  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  but  it  must  be  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  tree  life.  Tree*  cannot  be  "repaired "  as  carpenters  repair  house*. 

John  Davey's  art  is  the  art  of  the  firing  tree.  To  a  study  of  ita  ills — disease  and  decay 
and  insect  enemies — he  has  dedicated  himself  for  nearly  a  half  century.  Collaborating 
with  him  in  these  later  years  is  a  modern  research  laboratory,  headed  by  competent 
scientists,  devoted  to  the  solution  of  problems,  new  and  old,  as  they  relate  to  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  tree  life.  In  conjunction  with  this  is  the  Davey  resident  school,  where  Davey 
Tree  8urgeons  are  thoroughly  trained  in  their  difficult  science.  It  is  the  only  school  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 


Because  Dsvey  Tree  Surgery  Is  based  on  a  Irw  understanding  of  the  l»n  of  tree  lift.  Ills  scientifically 
accurate  as  well  as  mechanically  perfect  It  saves  your  prtrelcas  trees  without  guessing  or  c»  perl  men  l. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  It — either  In  correct  methods  or  reliable  men.  Its  dependability  has  been 
proved  to  more  than  IS  000  clients,  for  whom  over  400.000  trees  have  been  mated  and  saved,  covering 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

Darey  Tree  Surgeon,  are  near  you — If  you  tire  Mirren  Boston  and  Kama,  City  or  In  California.  Write  or 
dire  neared  office  foe  eiamlnatlon  of  your  tree,  rlthout  cod  or  obligation. 


DAVEY  TREE  SURGEONS 


Beery  real  Darey  Tree  Surgeon  l,  tn  the  employ^of^ The  Darey JT ret  Expert  Co..  Inc 


falitly  rrpre*entm^themulre, 
genu tnencu  ^ 


An  . 
sc//  from 
artie 


dUh  the  Darey  Company  a. 
If  any  one  soil Oil  the  care  of 
for  hi,  record 


the  public  It  cautioned  agatnd  thou 
Kith  an  tndlrldual  U  certain  rrulmce 
•n  uho  u  not  dirmly  In  our  employ, 
ulf  from  Ion  and  your  tree,  from  harm 


Vic.roU  VI 
$15 

Mahogany  or  oak 


VictroU  No.  50 
$50 

Mahogany  or  oak 


VictroU  IX  ■ 
$75 

Mahogany  or  oak 


VictroU  No.  100 
$150 

Mahogany,  oak  or  walnut 


Select  the  style  you  prefer 
but  be  sure  it  is  a  Victrola ! 


There  are  no  better  judges  of  performance  than  those  who  themselves 
perform.  Practically  without  exception,  all  those  who  represent  most  in 
the  world  of  musical  art  choose  the  Victrola  as  the  one  best  instrument  to 
t  perpetuate  their  achievements.  The  purchase  of  a  Victrola  therefore  carries 
«  with  it  assurances  of  satisfaction  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  music- 
reproducing  instrument. 


Hear  these  Victor  Records  by  the  world’s  most  famous  artists : 


For  You  Alone 

Caruso 

87070 

$1.25 

Song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen 

Chaliapin 

88663 

1.75 

Ol’  Carolina 

Galli-Curci 

66014 

1.25 

My  Laddie 

Gluck 

64183 

1.25 

Caprice  Viennois  Violin 

Krcisler 

74197 

1.75 

Mother  Machrcc 

McCormack 

64181 

1.25 

Good-Bye 

Melba 

88065 

1.75 

Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  10 

Piano  Paderewski 

74788 

1.75 

Spinning  Song  Piano 

Rachmaninoff 

64921 

1.25 

Danny  Boy 

Schumann-Heink 

88592 

1.75 

Go  to  the  nearest  dealer  in  Victor  products  and  ask  him  to  play  these 
records  for  you.  They  are  representative  of  the  great  Victor  Catalog.  You 
will  be  thrilled  by  their  music  and  realize  as  you  never  have  before  your  need 
of  such  music  as  the  Victrola  and  Victor  Records  used  together  can  produce. 


/tVictrola 

"Hi*  NASTttfS  VOKf 


Look  for  these  trade -marks.  Under  the  lid.  On  the  label. 
Victor  Tallcinrf  Mar.hinfl  Cnmnamr  P.ftmdon  V  -T 
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9Vew)&k  FUNDS' WAGNALLS  COMPANY  Sgefcw. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  'Xv)(rk  combined  with  %  LITERARY  DIGEST 
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Price  10  Cents 


Why  not  settle,  once  and  for  all,  this  question 

of  Correct  Lubrication  for  your  Ford? 


Oil  Filler  Cap 


Correct  Oil 
Level 

TET  us  show  you  exactly  why  your  Ford  engine  operates  beat 
[  .  clean  burning  oil,  such  as  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “F.  ." 

First,  you  pour  in  the  oil.  Your  Ford  manual  tells  you  to 
the  top  pet-cock  on  the  oil  reservoir,  and  to  pour  oil  into  the  filler 

it  runs  from  this  top  pet-cock. 

Suppose  you  pour  in  an  oil  hta-vitr  than  "E.* 
too  much,  unless  the  oil  flows  out  freely  when  the 
is  reached.  Heavier-bodied  oils  flow  sluggishly, 
is  a  danger  of  over-supply. 

(POINT  1) 

When  you  pour  In  Gargoyle  Mottled  "B."  U  run*  o'*  at . 

Ik.  P*C<oek  levrC  Tfe  correct  oil  Iml  U  obtained  «m>A  CEJtTAfNTY 


ufacturers  of  this  type  of  clutch  recommend  an  oil  which  will  give  posi¬ 
tive,  quick  engagement  with  no  slipping,  and  an  instantaneous  release. 

Heavier  oils  used  in  Ford  engines  cause  a  drag  between  the  clutch 
plates.  “Creeping”  is  the  result.  The  car  starts  ahead  when  the  engine 
starts,  although  the  clutch  it  released. 

(POINT  »> 

Qotgo*.  Mottled  "E"  g(w.  poelUve  and  Immediate  clutch  engagement  and 


It  is  easy  to  supply 
per  pet-cock  level 
Consequently  there 


But  possibly  you  do  not  think  that  this  over-supply  of  oil  makes  any 
difference.  Well,  let  us  see  what  happens. 

You  notice  that  there  is  no  splash  trough  for  the  rear  cylinder.  It  is 
lubricated  by  the  flv- wheel  splash.  (Tne  third  cylinder  also  receives 
some  of  this  splash. ) 

If  there  is  too  moth  oil  in  the  reservoir,  there  will  be  too  much  oil 
splashed  to  the  third  and  fourth  cylinders.  From  the  cylinder  walls  this 
excessive  amount  of  oil  reaches  the  combustion  chambers  where  it  is 
burned  up. 

With  an  over-supply  of  oil  heavier  than  “E,"  don’t  be  surprised  if 
you  find  extra  heavy  carbon  deposits  in  these  rear  cylinders. 

IPOINT  2) 

The  rrr.pUotu.il,  cleanfemdng  ckarocr  of  Qo’toyU  Mobiloil  ~E“  mlnimltr* 

ike  lendno  toward  carbon  formation  In  (kr  comfeudon  chamfers. 


a  word  about  the  transmission.  In  the  Ford  you  have  a  Planetary 
mission  employing  three  ctou-fitttor  sleeves,  mounted  on  an  exten- 
of  the  crank-shaft.  A  heavy-bodied  oil  is  not  well  adapted  to  work 
and  thoroughly  lubricate  the  sleeves  and  bearings. 

(POINT  6) 

atli^TX.  rnaN*  “ lo  (W 


As  to  the  transmission  gears :  There  are  three  sets  of  triple  gears  mount¬ 
ed  on  close-fitting  pivots.  These  gear*  arc  bronie  bushed.  'Hie  bearings 
fit  tightly— in  fact,  so  tightly  that  oil  heavier  than  “E"  is  handicapped  in 
working  into  and  correctly  lubricating  the  bushings  and  pins. 

(POINT  7) 

GorgoyU  Mobiloil  "E*‘  I*  of  ruck  fed,  ikai  It  frrel,  creep*  In  hriu.cn  the  closc- 
firdng  parte  and  thorough!,  lubricate.  ife  gears  and  fearing*. 


Next  let  us  look  at  the  connecting  rods  and  splash  troughs.  Cylinders 
1,  2  and  J  are  lubricated  by  the  dipping  of  the  connecting  rods  into  the 
trough*  underneath.  Remember  that  these  connecting  rods  have  no  oil 
holes,  no  oil  grooves,  no  dippers.  To  lubricate  the  friction  surfaces  the 
oil  must  work  its  way  through  the  close  clearances  between  the  ends  of 
the  bearings  and  the  crank  checks,  and  then  distribute  itself  over  the 
bearing  surfaces. 

(POINT  3) 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E”  I*  *u*ctcntl,  fluid  M  reach  and  lubricate  the*e  surfaces 
wish  rase.  An  incorrect  or  heavier  oil  orry  sfln  do e*  no*. 


Chattering  of  Ford  transmission  bands  comes  from  incorrectly  adjusted 
bands  or  worn  out  linings,  and  is  aggravated  by  unburned  fuel  mixed 
with  the  lubricating  oil.  It  such  cases  the  diluted  oil  should  be  replaced 
with  fresh  oil  and  the  bands  correctly  adjusted  or  the  linings  renewed. 
To  attempt  to  remedy  such  mechanical  conditions  by  the  use  of  so-called 
“anti-chattering  oils”  containing  foreign  materials  which  may  separate, 
or  lard  oil,  wool  grease  or  other  animal  fats  which  decompose  under 
heat,  is  obviously  wrong  and  likely  to  cause  gumming  of  the  valve 
stems,  carbon  deposit  and  other  troubles. 

(POINT  8) 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E**  U  free  from  foreign  malerta!  a*d  animal  fat.  Ill  ute 
and  proper  attention  to  the  ad/uotment  and  rental  of  the  hand*  will  gU« 
ike  grroMH  poseiMe  freedom  from  rkailcnng.  Al  the  tame  dm*  It  will 


Next,  let  us  consider  the  piston*.  The  Ford  pistons  over-run  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  bore.  Consequently,  any  oil  carried  up  by  the  piston  nngs 
is  forced  into  the  valve  chambers.  A  heavy  oil  does  not  bun*  up  readily, 
but  remains  to  gum  the  valves. 

(POINT  4) 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.”  feing  a  eban-barning  oil  U  readily  tonmaned  and  ex - 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  E  for  Fords 


Domestic 

Branches: 


New  York  [Main  Ofice) 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 


Boston 

Minneapolis 


Chicago 

Buffalo 

Rochester 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


Detroit 

Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


—  *1*0000000 


Fire’s  handwriting  on  the  wall 


The  steadily  rising  curve  of  the  Fire  Loss 
Chart  means  extravagance  and  wasteful¬ 
ness.  Since  the  Armistice  we  paid  for  tire  half 
as  much  as  we  have  paid  on  our  War  Debts. 

These  and  other  startling  facts  are  re¬ 
corded  in  an  unusual  book— 

The  Red  Plague 

which  every  property  owner  should  send  for 
and  read.  It  vividly  pictures  and  describes  a 
dangerous  situation — and  presents  a  remedy. 


The  Hartford  furnishes  in  addition  to 
sound  insurance  a  complete  Fire  Prevention 
Service  that  frequently  reduces  the  cost  of 
insurance.  I  he  Hartford's  financial  resources 
are  sufficient  to  meet  every  contingency. 
It  promptly  pays  every  just  claim. 

You  can  get  Hartford  Service  plus  Hart¬ 
ford  Insurance  at  no  greater  cost  than  the 
usual  premium.  Call  upon  the  Hartford 
agent  near  you.  Write  direct  to  us  for  the 
booklet.  It  is  free. 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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How 
to  got  a 
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how  to 
keep  It  I 


CONVERSATION 


CONTROL  you*  WEIGHT  WITHOUT 
DRUGS  OR  TIRCtOMC  tURCIUI 

lA'rlln  weight  eontiul  dwt*.  hU  and 


Rciide*  knowin.'  F.nglish  wordv.  thc  next  interesting  and  important  thing  to  learn 
it  the  v*irvr  and  meaning  of  our  idioms  and  idioti.mt.  You  use  some  of  them  every 
day.  We  all  do.  'ITie  largest  collection  ever  attempted  of  these  figure*  of  speech  has 
just  been  published  in  that  wonderfully  unique  book — "A  Desk  Book  of 
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ioms  and  Idiomatic  Phrj 

n  English  Speech  and  Literatur 

By  Frank  H.  Vitttelly.  Litt.D.,  LL.D 
and  Ltandtr  J.  dt  Bekker 


“When  Knight*  Were  Bold” 

If  you  lingered  over  the  thrilling  romances 
and  the  other  ruloraturn  travel  tale*  told  by 
.sir  Frederick  Treves.  Bart..  In  “The  Klvlrra 
of  the  Corntcha*  Hoad  "  and  hi*  other  book*, 
you  will  enjoy  hi*  latent — Ju*t  from  the  prr-** — 

The  Lake  of  Geneva 

with  IU  quaint  and  ciirtou*  pent  .nalltlew— 
Minin  fauiou*.  itome  quite  Infamous  — and  the 
strange  adventures  that  made  history  and 
gosdp  ronturtm  ago  In  the  pteturewque  town* 
du-Uring  close  to  the  Lake.  You  will  I  .-am 
the  Intermtliut  *1017  of  I  ion  I  rartl.  the  pet-oncr 
of  t  'hill. m.  and  hi*  wives  quite  dUTermi 
from  the  Bonlvard  Immortalized  hy  Byron 
nliout  the  daring  of  the  pretty  and  pert  Lady 
Bonne  of  Crawler,  the  love  story  of  Mctllerke. 
(lie  legend*  ol  Klppaille.  the  mcanadew  of 
Madame  de  Waren*  who  m  s  wife  -hen 
fourteen,  the  tragedy  of  lleaur.v  id.  the 
startling  experience  of  Marie  de  Blonay  with 
angcL*  at  Kvtan.  about  the  t.eneva  id  t'alrio. 
or  Voltaire,  of  Madame  de  Blafl  which  the 
Savoyard*  tried  to  urize  one  olght— a  story 
the  Uenevan*  still  proudly  tell  to  tourist*. 

Str  Krrdrrtrk  hw  full*  mslntalrwd  hi*  repaUtloo 
a*  a  faacliuUfnc  dmcriptlte  writer  In  this  boo* 
Contain*  3«0  page.,  t— Idee  74  page*  oC  (I (XI; 
photographic  UiuatnUom  Map  supplement 

Vella*.  Jw.  ClX*.  H  no.  44  to.  poupotd 

(MllWtatUl  (OVtfT.  t+L.  154  )Ur«tklwmt  Serf* 


Thi*  captivating  volume  will  give  you  spicy 
bats  of  information  about 

11.000  Phrxses 

in  every-day  use  an  conversation,  most  of  which 
are  traced  to  eminent  writers  and  speakers. 

For  instance,  it  tells  you  that  RooagVglt  coined 
the  phrase*  "fifty-fifty."  "pussyfoot."  "weasel 
words"  and.  dad  you  know  that  the  fox-trot  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Fox? 

Do  you  know  the  superstition  of  Adam's 
Apple,  and  the  one  about  ok!  maids  leading  apes 


to  the  gallery,  hoodoo,  to  wear  the  breeches,  ax 
to  grind,  a  wink's  as  good  as  a  nod.  every  dog  ha* 
his  day,  the  heel  ot  Achilles,  look  daggers,  all 
there.  Ku  Klux  Klan.  lady  of  the  bed -elk*  m  her. 
liberty  hall,  leave  in  the  lurch,  marmge  bed.  a 
peach  of  a  cold,  peeping  Tom.  raise  more  hog* 
and  lew  hell,  seventh  heaven,  si*  of  one  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  other,  unreconstructed  Southerner. 
Welsh  rabbit,  walking  paper*,  etc 

Read  wHat  the  N 


say 

about  this  book 

We  know  no  book  better.  <4  Ita  kind  «ml  *ite — 
Manchester  lEng  I  bum <<•»■. 

line  I*  a  book  that  minor*  these  homely  term*  of 
which  we  make  daily  u*r  without  reollrma  the  <lu.nn 
with  whi.h  they  ate  in«r-trd  a*  mental  liaagi-*  wide 
In  application  -San  Feaiwiwo  Riamtnrt. 

An  invaluable  aid  to  all  nwriwd  w-lth  the  leachim 
or  writ  ini  .4  Kn«l»h  •perch  and  llteiatuir. — la. tuna 

A'f»i  7 r than*. 

Kitiaurdinary  diligeiwe  marked  the  arorch  fni  the 
idiom*  and  metaphor*,  the  tnraninc*  of  which  are 
not  given  in  the  dKlHtnaiie*  —  Philadelphia  Hr. <»2 

Sofaa.1iu.tln*  that  one  I.  tempted  to  read  it  *t might 
<1  .rough  a*  it  it  weir  an  ahaorlMog  »to«y.— Hartford 


What  is  considered  the  gay  science? 

Who  Mid  "site's  no  chicken*"  When  was  the 
first  "joy  nde  '  so  called? 

Where  do  we  get:  Horse  of  another  color, 
grac*  widow,  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  freeze  on  16. 
hocus  pocus.  joint  the  town.  Ananias  Chib.  amen 
corner,  bell  box.  sword  of  Damock*.  calf  love, 
to  ram  cats  and  dug*.  crack  of  doom.  French 
leave,  bark  up  the  wrong  tree,  age  of  content, 
bung  hor  e  the  bacon,  not  built  that  stay,  bury 
the  hatchet,  to  purge  the  Augean  stables.  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  com.  there's  no  kick  coming,  play 
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School  and  College 
Directory* 


The  Gairwu . 

Hillside  School  ... 

Saint  Margaret  *  School 
Chevy  Chase  School 
Fairmont  School  ... 

Gun.ton  Hall . 

Immaculate  Seminary 
Birnau  College  Conservatory 
Monticello  Seminary 
France*  Shimer  School 
St.  Mary  of-the  Wood.  College 
The  Gnu"  Latin  School  ... 
National  Park  Seminary 
Loaell  Seminary 
Mm  Farmer’*  School  of  Cooker 
Sea  Pine*  School  of  Personality 
Cambridge  Haskell  School  .  . 

Walnut  Mill  School .  . 

Mount  til*  School 

House  In  the  Pines  . 

Whiting  Hall.  .  .  .  . 


Ml.  Kunan  Timer.  New  llasrn.  Conn. 

. Noraalk.  Conn. 

. . Watrrhury.  Conn. 

I  log  I).  Washington.  I>.  C, 

. .  2ITO  M  Ml..  Washington.  D.  C. 

.  .  .  IWO  Horhla  At*.,  Washington.  D.O. 
.4210  Wisconsin  Aver.,  Washington  »  C. 

Ilog  I..  Oalneasllle.  Ca 
Godfrey .  Madison  Co..  IN 
...  ..  Hog  OIM.  Ml.  Carroll.  ID. 

Ilog  130.  Ml  Msrt-nf.lhe.Woi.lt.  Ind. 
1223  Me.  Paul  Hi  .  Baltimore.  Mil. 
Iloi  117.  Forest  film.  Md. 
I'*l  Woodland  ll.sad,  Aul.urn.lale,  Ma¬ 
ry  .  30  Huntington  Asr  .  Iloston.  \li« 
.  .  .  Ilog  II.  Hrrw.tre,  Ma— . 
oiunnl  Air.  Camlirldre.  Mass. 
21  Mlfhland  Hi..  Nallck.  Maas. 
■  «ai  .•  umrnlt  Hi..  Newton.  Mw . 

.  ...  Norton.  Mn*. 

Month  Hudhury.  Mm. 
1M  lloll,  Asr.,  HI  Paul.  Minn. 

Ilog  II.  Oulfpcwt.  hi  Ho. 
.  123  Stale  Hi  .  I.cg|ngtoo.  Mo. 
Ilog  723.  Hi.  f  harlrw.  Mo. 
. l-okcwood.  N.  J. 


Oulf  Park  College 
Central  College  for  Women 

Lindenwood  College . 

The  Arden  School  foe  Oirls 
Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Oirls 

l)tew  Seminary . 

The  Carenovla  Seminary 

Keuka  College . . 

Ossining  School ...  . 

Putnam  Hall  .  .  . 

Highland  Manor 

Miss  Mason’.  School  foe  Girl. 

Glendale  College  . 


The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls  Ilog  inn.  Illrmlnghain.  Pa 

Highland  Hall .  Il»llida> .hurg.  Pa. 

Beech  wood  School.  Ine .  Jrakintown.  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward’s  School .  .  .  Ovrrhennfc.  pa. 

Ward  Belmont . Ilclrm.nl  Height..  Hoa  M.  NaJislIle.  Tran. 

The  Highland.  ....  . .  . .  Austin.  Tea. 

St.  Mary's. Dallna.  ....  .  .  .  Dallas.  Teg. 

Fairfax  Hall .  .  .  Hog  D.  Basle.  Va. 

Sulims  College .  Ilog  l>.  Bristol.  Va. 

Southern  Seminary  .  Ilog  (••>•».  Hurra  Vista.  Va. 

Virginia  College  . .  Bog  T.  Boanokr.  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  College  and  Seminary  ....  Staunton.  Va. 

Warrm ton  Country  School  Bog  21.  Warrraton.  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary ..  .  Ilog  Ml.  I^salshurg.  W.  Va. 

M ilwaukre- Downer  Seminary..  Bog  l».  Milwaukee.  Wb. 


. l-ake  Forrsi.  HI. 

Bog  D-7,  Woodstock.  111. 
. .  Bog  240.  Ilosr.  Ind. 

. Po«  Dcr-uv  Md. 

. Box  I-  Blllmca.  Mm 

. .  430  Boyktnn  Ht  .  Boston.  Maas, 
in  King  Caranr  Bd..  Dughury.  Mas*. 

Box  M.  Basthampton.  Mm 

.  ...  . WiHraham.  Mm. 

. Worcester.  Mass. 

.  Bog  C.  Mom  Vernon.  N.  II. 
Box  W*.  BlalrMown.  N.  J. 
.  Box  7P.  Hlghtstown.  X.  J. 

. Nr*  Brunswick.  X.  J. 

-  ...  Box  *0.  Pennington.  N.  J. 

.  . Bog  F.  Princeton.  X.  J. 

. .  ...  Bog  I  IS.  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 

.  .  .  Bog  904.  Tarrylown.  X.  Y. 

. Box  B.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

....  Bo*  103.  Mcrrershurg  Pa. 

. Providence.  JL  I. 

. Si.  Johitoburj .  Yl. 


IITERARY  DIGEST  reader*  scckiru*  private  institution*  of 
A  learning  will  find  in  our  page*  until  September  8th  ihe  follow¬ 
ing  Classified  Directory  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
tome  diitinctivc  residential  schools;  vocational,  provisional, 
special  ichoolt,  and  culleces.  Advertisements  describing  these 
institutions  will  be  found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 


You  arc  invitee  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
in  which  you  arc  interested.  Our  School  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  our  readers,  the 
achooE,  and  camps  without  fee*  or  obligation.  It  is  ntccssary  for 
inquirers  to  give  specific  information  that  may  aid  us  in  giving 
prompt  service. 


Boy*'  Prepara  tory 


William  Warren  School 
Curtis  School . ...  . 

Roxbury  School. 

Thorpe  Academy . 

Todd  Seminary .  . 

Howe  School _ 

Tome  School  for  Boys 
The  Mitchell  School  .  .  . 
Chauncy  Hall  School 
Powder  Point  School 
Wdhston  Seminary.. 
Wilbraham  Academy. 
Worcester  Academy 

Stearns  School . 

Blair  Academy .  , 

Peddie  Institute . 

Rutger's  Preparatory  School. 
Pennington  School .... 
Princeton  Preparatory  Schorl 
The  Cascadilla  Schools 

Irving  School  . 

Gettysburg  Academy  .  .  . 
Mercersburg  Academy  .  . 
Mooes  Brown  School  .  . 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy  .  .  . 


Special 


Miss  Compton's  School  for  Girls 
Devereux  School*  .  . 

Mi**  Wood*’  School . 


>  FUd  A*f..  St.  Lout-.  Mo. 

• .  •  lkr»>  n.  Fa. 
t*>x  ItO.  Lanxrh or::«  Pa. 


School*  for  Girl*  and  College*  for  Women 

Marlborough  School  for  Girls  4011  W.  Third  St..  Lo>  Angel. 

The  Ely  School  for  Girls  ...  (inrnskh. 


Co- Educational 


Ashburnham.  Miw«. 

. M.ridcn.  N.  II. 

Ilog  art?,  l.xkminnt.  N.  Y. 
l-’og  K7.  Austlnburg.  t>lilo 
Box  274.  Cront*  School.  Pa. 

Kingston.  Pa. 
. .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mine*  ...  Bog  T.  Golden.  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School  ins  Takc.rra  \w  .  Washington.  I>.  C\ 

Coyne  Electrical  School.  Dept  B9K3.  I  jno  W  Harrison  HI.. «  hlcago.  III. 
Tri-State  College  of  Engineering  .  10  D  St..  Angola  Ind. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mine*  Socorro.  Ne  w  Mu. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines  Bo*  1.  Rapid  City.  So.  Dak. 

Summer  Schools 

The  M. Ormond  Summer  School.  . Simsbury.  Conn. 

Amer.  Acad,  of  Dramatic  Arts  . .  .2:. *3.  Can»«lc  llall.  New  York  Clly 


For  Backward  Children 


Stewart  Home  Training  S<  hool 
Trowbridge  Training  School 


Beg  C\  Frankfort.  Ky 
Chamber-  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  U  Missions  . 


Iloston.  Mac. 


Military  -Schooln  and  Colleges 

Urban  Military  Academy  . Um  Angr-ln*.  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  Ai  Navy  Academy  Ho*  I..  Pacific  llcach.  Cal. 

Posad en*  Military  Academy  .  It  D  No.  2.  Bog  U-D.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy  .  .  San  lUfacl.  Cal. 

Georgia  Military  Academy  Coll***  Park.  <Ja. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.tory  Academy  Bog  MM).  Murran  Pork.  III. 

Culver  Military  Academy  . Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute  .  - Box  104,  l.yndon.  Ky. 

Allra  Chalmer*  School  434  W  altham  Ht  .  W.  Xi  -ton.  Mam. 

Kemper  Military  School.  ..  7<kl  Third  SI..  Boomllle.  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  is?  Washington  Ave..  lx-*lngton.  Mo. 
Borden  town  Military  Institute  Drawer  C-7,  llordratown.  N.  J. 
Wraonah  Military  Academy  Box  403.  W’monah.  N.  J. 


Morgan  Park  Military  Academy 
Culver  Military  Arodemy 
Kentucky  Military  Institute 

Allra  Chalmer*  School  . 434 

Kemper  Military  School.  .  . 
Wentworth  Military  Academy  l«7\ 
Borden  town  Military  Institute  I 
Wenonah  Military  Academy 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Samt  John’s  School . 

Bingham  Military  School 
Miami  Military  Institute 
Western  Reserve  Academy 
Pennsylvania  Military  College 
The  Columbia  Military  Academy 
Castle  Heights  Military  Academy 
Branham  Ai  Hughe*  Mildary  A.  ademy 
Tennessee  Military  Institute. 

Bloc kst one  Military  Academy 
Randolph  Macon  Academy 
Staunton  Military  Academy 
Puhburne  Military  School 
Oreenbrier  Military  School 
Saint  John's  Military  Academy  .... 

Northwestern  Military  Academy 


Bog  I,.  Bmwrll.  X.  Meg. 
Bog  ion.  Manlius.  X.  Y. 
Bog  I..  A.hrvlllc,  X.  C. 
Bog  73V,  firrmatitnwn.  Ohio 
Bog  PC7.  Hudson.  Ohio 
.  .  .Bog  324  fhi-iiT.  Pa. 
Ilog  D.  Columbia.  Tran. 
Bog  III,  1^-banon.  Tran. 
Bog  4.  Spring  lllll.  Tran. 
Ilog  121.  Swrotw  ativ.  Tran. 

Bog  II.  Black.touc,  Va. 
Box  410.  Front  Royal.  Va. 
.  .Box  D.  Staunton.  \a. 
Ilog  L,  WayniwlHiro.  Va. 
.110X24.  la-w  l.iiurg,  W.  Va. 
Bog  1344.  Dclafirltl.  Wise. 
.  .  lake  Umova.  Wise. 


Vocational  and  ProfcMlonal 

New  Havrn  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  . . Now  Haven.  Conn. 

Bush  Conservatory  .  **:i»  N\  Dearborn  Ft  .  ChltafO.  Ill 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  1741  II  arrl«>n  Ht  .  Chicago,  III 

Chicago  Normal  S.  hool  of  Physical  Education  . Chicago.  III. 

National  Kindergarten  <k  Elementary  College  . Chicago.  Ill 

Northwestern  University  Schcol  of  Speech  . .  Bog  A  lo.  Evanston,  III. 
nurdetl  College  of  Business  Administration  ...  .  .  Boston.  Mass. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  77V  Beacon  Ht..  Ilmlon.  Mar*. 
Leland  Power*  School  l*p|wr  Fenway.  Ilowlon.  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education  .  Cambridge  at.  Mas.. 

Kellogg  School  of  Physical  Education  .  Ilattlo  Cm*.  Mich. 

Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Economic*  Battle  frisk.  Mich. 

Ott  S.  of  Chautauqua  b  Lyceum  Art*  404  DcW’Itt  Park.  Ithaca  N.  V. 

Conway  Military  Band  8c hool  004  Drwltl  Park.  Ithaca.  X.  V. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music  .  4  DcW’Itt  Park.  Ithaca.  N,  V. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education  204  DcWltt  Park.  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression  10.4  DcW’Itt  Park  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Froebel  League  112  Fast  7IM  Ht..  New  York.  X.  Y. 

Pare  Institute  .30  f  hurvli  Ht..  New  York  Clly 

Cusonnati  Conservatory  of  Music  .  .  .  . Cincinnati.  Ohio 

The  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati  Flm  Ht..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cumberland  University  Law  School  Bog  22.  Lebanon.  Tenn. 
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for  cleaning  and  polishing 
windshields,  windows  and 
metal  trimmings 

Of  course  you  know  the  many  ways  in  which  Bon 
Ami  lightens  the  work  of  the  busy  housewife.  But  do 
you  also  know  that  there’s  nothing  like  Bon  Ami  for 
keeping  immaculate  and  shining  the  glass  and  nickel 
parts  of  your  car? 


Principal  uses 
of  Ron  A  mi— 

for  (leaning  and 
polishing 
Aluminum  Ware 
Bra**,  Copper  and 
Nickel  Ware 
Rathtub* 

Fine  Kitchen  Utcniili 
While  Woodwork 

Glati  Bakins  Dithe* 
Window* 
Mirror* 

Tiling 
White  Shoe* 

The  Hand* 
Linoleum  and 
Congoleum 


It’s  no  trick  at  all  to  use  Bon  Ami.  Simply  apply  it 
with  a  clean  damp  cloth  and  let  it  dry  a  moment.  Then 
a  few  brisk  rubs  with  a  dry  cloth  and  presto!— off  it 
comes,  leaving  glass  that’s  clear  as  air  and  metal  that 
glints  like  sunshine. 

And  Bon  Ami  never  scratches  the  article  it  cleans — 
never  soils  or  roughens  the  hands! 

THE  BON  AMI  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


••Hasn't 

SfratditJ 

YtT 


Cake  t>r  Powder 

nvAkhrver  you  frrfer 


the  literary  digest 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

HfeMVi  v  W.tnaN.  Cmb^*bt  (A<Un.  W.  W.jnJI.,  Pro-;  W2lr.4  J.  Fa*.  V>n.p>«i.;  R.Wi  J-  C«<U*t.  W;  waiUm  N.W.  Wy)  SS4-X6  F«rtli  At*,  N*«  Yak 
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-  OF  -  THE 

■  US  flirt*  Ofct  tot  m  m  cm  f*  Mr  fclm*) 

^DAlJ 

1 

THE  FIGHT  ON  FOR  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINATION 


A  SWEEPING  DEMOCRATIC  Presidential  victory  in 
1024  is  clearly  indicated  by  “tho  fact  that  there  are  half 
a  dozen  able  men  contending  for  tho  Democratic  nom¬ 
ination,"  at  least  no  it  look*  to  Joaophus  Daniels,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  and  while  the  conclusion  is  not  shared  by  tho 
Republican*,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  contenders  for 
the  honor  of  bearing  the  standard  of  the  Democracy  are  coming 
out  into  tho  open  a  full  year  in  advance  of  tho  Convention. 
While  no  ono  has  officially  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
Demorratio  nomination,  newspaper  writers  assert  that  the  cor- 
raling  of  delegates  has  begun  and  leading  politicians  are  declaring 
their  preference*  for  this  or  that  candidate.  Furthermore, 
the  statements  of  prominent  Democrat*  on  public  matter*  are 
being  analyzed  to  discover  their  personal  platform*.  Demo¬ 
cratic  editor*  in  the  large  cities  generally  refrain  from  committing 
themselves  on  candidacies,  apparently  preferring  to  bold  their 
fire;  but  throughout  the  country  at  large,  particularly  in  the 
Democratic  South,  and  among  the  small-town  and  rural  journals 
ahich  keep  in  closo  touch  with  their  nailers,  a  lively  editorial 
controversy  is  already  going  on  over  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  more  oonspicuous  presidential  “possibilities"  in  the  party. 
At  the  present  writing  the  discussion  center*  chiefly  around  three 
names:  that  of  William  O.  McAdoo,  because  of  his  overwhelming  j 
bad  in  Tiir.  Lite  RASY  Digest'*  poll  of  Democratic  leaders;  that  i 
of  Henry  Ford,  who  “carried"  tho  Collier's  Weekly  straw  vote 
taken  among  2.10.000  of  its  readers,  without  regard  to  party; 
and  that  of  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  whose  recent  declaration  of 
his  views  on  governmental  polici«*  is  taken  as  a  preliminary  to 
his  avowed  candidacy  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  It  seems  to 
tb»-  Richmond  Ti  men- I>is  patch  (l)em.)  that  The  Literary  Digest 
poll  will  furnish  tho  loaders  of  both  parties  plenty  of  food  for 
thought.  It  will  bo  remembered  that  tho  ton  leading  choice* 
of  Democratic  office-holders  and  committeemen  were,  in  order, 
McAdoo.  Ford.  Underwood,  Smith,  Cox,  Wilson,  Ralston, 
John  W.  Davis,  Bryan,  and  Glass.  Democratic  papers  in  the  groat 
Democratic  State*  of  the  South  aud  West  hail  The  Digest's 
poll  as  remarkably  significant.  For  instance,  tho  Columbia 
iTenn.)  Herald,  which  ha*  little  confidence  in  ordinary  preelec¬ 
tion  straw*  votes,  approves  The  Digest's  method  of  gathering 
the  sentiment  of  party  leaders,  observing  that  "if  there  is  a 
predominant  sentiment  among  the  Democratic  leader*  for  any 
particular  candidate,  tho  chances  are  that  he  will  bo  nomi¬ 
nated."  In  Arkansas  the  El  Dorado  Newt  agrees  that  The 
Digest  poll  is  "thorough  and  certainly  ca«ts  light  upon  a  trend 
irf  the  minds  ‘who  make  tho  nominations'  at  this  time."  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser  in  Alabama  likewise  finds  the  result  of 
the  poll  most  significant,  while  tho  Wichita  Falls  Times  in  Texas 
see*  the  result*  running  “true  to  Democratic  form."  Adds  the 
Texas  editor,  whimsically: 

"Those  of  us  who  ore  of  tho  red-necked  das*  are  for  McAdoo; 
thw*  of  us  who  don’t  know  what  we  want  or  how  to  got  it  are  for 
Ford;  the  conservative  among  us  and  those  who  want  to  go  back 


to  the  old  traditions  of  tho  party  are  for  Underwood;  those  of  us 
who  like  our  likker  are  for  Al  Smith;  and  so  on.  It’s  great  to  bo  a 
Democrat.” 

On  tho  other  hand,  tho  Charleston  Gazette,  in  the  doubtful 
State  of  West  Virginia,  would  prefer  at  this  stage  loss  talk  about 
candidates  and  more  about  principles: 

.  “We  still  contend,  and  it  isluiund  to  bo  fundamentally  the  Iruo 
idea  to  follow,  that  the  party  should  nominate  with  a  definite 
purpose  in  mind,  regardless  of  'personal  strength,'  because  that  is 
tho  shadow  of  a  myth.  No  individual  is  a*  strong  a*  the  party, 
if  the  party  stands  true.  The  party  will  bo  elected  or  defeated, 
not  tho  candidate. 

“First. then,  the  party  must  satisfy,  by  platform  and  candidate, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Democratic  voters.  To  frame  a  plat¬ 
form  that  make*  this  clear  beyond  perad venture,  and  to  name  a 
candidate  who  will  fit  it  and  who  will  need  no  defense,  explana¬ 
tions  nor  diagrams,  is  the  highest ,  tho  indispensable,  duty  of  tho 
national  convention.  Personal  popularity  can  not  enter  into  t lie 
equation." 

But  another  Democratic  paper  in  tho  samo  State,  tho  Wheeling 
Remitter,  is  encouraged  by  the  “splendid  Sold  of  candidate*" 
brought  out  by  The  Digest's  questions.  It  considers  them  all 
strong  and  all  "much  more  attractive  and  appealing  men  than 
the  Republicans  could  bring  forth  were  I ‘resident  Harding  to 
step  asido  and  make  it  an  open  race."  And  yet  while  those  men 
are  strong,  "non©  can  1*©  named  who  w’ould  not  have  ono  or  more 
elements  of  tho  party  against  him."  That  is: 

“McAdoo  is  strong  with  labor,  has  the  West,  and  is  well  liked 
in  the  South;  but  tho  East  is  nono  too  favorable  to  him,  ami  he 
is  poison  to  Big  Business  and  Wall  Street.  Underwood  can  count 
on  tho  South,  is  well  liked  by  Wall  Street  and  tho  East,  but  is 
weak  in  tho  West  and  Middle  West,  and  is  opposed  by  the  pro¬ 
hibitionists.  Bryan  still  bos  a  following,  but  is  too  dry.  Al 
Smith  is  exceptionally  popular  in  the  centers  of  industry,  lias 
labor  with  him.  but  is  too  wet  for  the  South  and  West.  John  W. 
Davis  very  nearly  harmonizes  all  of  the  faction*  in  the  party,  yet 
exception*  would  bo  taken  to  his  Wall  Street  standing  and  per¬ 
haps  his  associations  with  England.  Henry  Ford,  if  ho  enter*  tho 
race  as  a  Democrat,  would  pull  heavily  from  the  West  and  South, 
but  liko  McAdoo  would  be  unacceptable  to  tho  East.  Ralston 
commands  a  good  position,  with  little  to  be  held  against  him 
except  hi*  ago  and  obscurity.  Cox  seems  to  have  waned  in  pop¬ 
ularity  since  1#20,  when  he  was  defeated  by  7,000,000.  altho  his 
fighting  capacity  is  acknowledged,  and  also  that  under  normal 
circumstances  ho  would  mako  a  much  better  showing.  A*  for 
Woodrow  Wilson,  his  physical  condition  is  considered  such  a* 
to  make  his  candidacy  a  mere  possibility.” 

The  most  sensational  fact  revealed  in  The  Literary  Digest 
of  Juno  30  was  tbe  strength  of  McAdoo  among  tho  local  lenders 
in  the  Democratic  party.  McAdoo's  lead  with  700  votes,  as 
against  231  for  Henry  Ford,  bis  nearest  competitor,  convinces 
Florida  Democratic  dailies  like  the  Jacksonville  Journal  and 
Tampa  Tribune  that  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
to-day  by  far  the  best  prospects  for  obtaining  the  nomination, 
a  sentiment  in  which  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  tho  Bristol 
Herald-Courier  in  the  Old  Dominion  strongly  concur.  In  the 
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Xkwm  Nou:  A  New  York  nerve  iprdillit  say*  knlttlnx  I*  fine  for  the  Bfrrm. 

— Berryman  In  the  Washington  Star 


important  doubtful  Stale  of  Indiana.  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal - 
Gazette  finds  Mr.  McAdoo'*  heavy  vote  ‘‘all  the  more  significant 
in  that  he  not  onlypolU  the  greatest  numlier  of  first-choice  volet, 
hut  the  greatest  numher  of  second  and  third.  When  the  leader 
in  u  convention  i*  also  the  second  choice  of  a  majority  of  tho 
delegate*  who  prefer  another  a*  first  choice.  hi*  chance*  for  the 
nomination  are  exceptionally  good.'’  This  fact  also  appeal* 
strongly  to  the  Pittsburgh  .Sun,  which  think*  it  worth  noting  that 
in  Tin:  Diqkht's  jhiII  of  Democratic  leaders  McAdoo  leads  in 
35  of  the  48  States,  and  in  tho  other  State*  he  lose*  chiefly  to 
favorite  sons 

That  Mr.  McAdoo  is  not  only  loading,  hut  desert  «w  to  lead, 
seems  to  In*  u  sentiment  widely  shared  among  Democrats.  In 
Florida  the  Jacksonville  Journal  believes  he  is  “the  rhoice  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  Democratic  voters.”  and  the  Gainesville  Sun 
thinks  lie  will  he  “a  shrewd  and  capable  leader."  The  Mobile 
Jtrffi*lcr  iu  Alabama  ami  the  Paducah  A'rira- Democrat  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  agree  that  Mr.  McAdoo  would  unite  the  various  factions 
in  the  party.  In  the  Middle  West  the  Charleston  (111.)  Courier 
call*  him  “the  logical  candidate.”  the  \a  Porte  (Ind.)  Argus 
considers  him  "closer  to  the  Democratic  heart  than  any  other 
man  in  the  councils  of  the  party."  Farther  west  the  Ardmore 
(Oklu.)  Daily  Ardmornlt  find*  Mr.  McAdoo  the  ideal  Democratic 
nominee:  “He  is  progressive,  in  sympathy  with  the  farmer 
and  lalnir  elements,  a  mnn  of  unusunl  vision,  and  a  vital 
part  of  the  old  Wilson  Administration  whose  works  are  regaining 
favor  daily." 

To  the  Arizona  Gazette  (Phtenix).  the  most  widely  circulated 
Democratic  daily  in  the  State.  Mr.  McAdoo  seems  the  logical 
candidate,  w  hile  in  California,  where  Mr.  McAdoo  now  resides, 
the  Bakersfield  Californian  urges  the  point  that  he  “is  more 
feared  by  the  opposition  than  is  any  other  possible  nominee." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Democratic  editor*  who  admit  the 
present  strength  of  McAdoo  and  n-gret  it.  It  seems,  for  in¬ 
stance.  to  the  El  Paso  Times  that  the  professional  politician* 
quoted  in  Tut  Diue-t  poll  care  more  alvout  catering  to  the  local 
“vote”  than  about  &el«*eliiig  the  l»e*t  candidate.  Yet  their 
partiality  must  “Ik-  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  for 
the  present,  at  least,  it  is  the  field  agniu«t  McAdoo."  and — 

“Thus  it  is  up  to  the  field.  By  finding  and  combining  upon 
its  strongest,  sanest  and  most  intelligently  progressive  candidate, 
the  field  can  beat  Mr.  McAdoo.  By  Iw-ating  him  it  cau  save  the 
Democratic  party  from  the  danger  of  nominating  the  candidate 
who  would  Ik*  weakest  at  election  time  aud  who,  should  he 


by  a  wild  chance  be  elected,  would  be  more  likely  to 
discredit  the  Democratic  party  in  office  than  any 
other  Presidential  aspirant  except  Henry  Ford." 

And  speaking  of  Ford,  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
The  Digest's  poll  of  Democratic  leaders.  Ford  ran 
second  to  McAdoo.  In  tho  Collier's  Weekly  hou-e- 
to-house  canvass  of  its  subscribers,  regardless  of 
party  affiliations.  Ford  finally  led  with  88.865  von-*; 
President  Harding  was  second  with  51,755,  and 
McAdoo  third  with  19.401.  Here  again  it  is  Ford 
and  McAdoo.  and  several  Democratic  editor*  wel¬ 
come  this,  believing  that  with  either  man  as  candi¬ 
date  the  party  would  have  a  real  “man  of  action" 
as  its  leader.  The  strength  of  the  Ford  movement 
is  obvious  and  has  been  recently  discust  at  gna: 
length  in  our  column*.  A  typical  pro-Ford  state¬ 
ment  comes  from  the  editor  of  the  Democratic 
Teiarkanian  of  Texarkana.  Arkansas. 

“Then*  is  everywhere  a  marvelous  sentiment  for 
Forth  Not  as  a  statesmnn.  but  as  a  business  genius 
with  sincerity  and  honesty  that  challenges  public- 
confidence.  Political  inefficiency  and  extravagance 
in  administration  have  almost  stifled  business  and 
industry.  The  people  are  almost  persuaded  to  try 
a  purely  business  administration  for  once.  Ford 
solves  great  problems,  has  the  faculty  of  choosing 
capable  associates,  and  there  is  faith  that  he  would  do  so  in 
public  affairs  if  in  the  Presidential  chair.  But  all  this  is  but  n 
symptom  of  the  unrest  due  to  a  political  breakdown,  and 
should  be  a  warning  to  both  dominant  parties." 

Collier's  believe*  that  its  vote  "represents  n  genuine  cross* 
aection  of  American  political  opinion."  It  also  believe*  that 
“Henry  Ford  ha*  become  the  i**ue  in  American  politic*, 
whether  he  Income*  a  candidate  for  President  or  not."  It 
comments: 

“It  seems  probable*  now  that  one-third  of  the  voters  of  America 
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AND  THAT’S  THAT 

The  end  of  his  pleasant  little  ride. 

—  Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
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Oscar  W.  Underwood,  senior  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  received  the  third  highest  number  of  votes 
in  Tm:  Digest's  recent  canvass.  Newspaper  com¬ 
ment  on  this  poll  reveals  wide-spread  Underwood 
sentiment  in  the  South,  as  represented  by  the  edi¬ 
torial  utterances  of  newspapers  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Texas,  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  The  Pensacola  Heirs  characterize*  Under* 
wood  as  “a  man  that  is  trusted  throughout  the 
country." 

Upon  his  return  from  Kurnpe  recently  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Senator  made  a  statement  regarding  American 
foreign  policy,  and  his  friends  in  the  party,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  Herald,  "say  it  places 
him  prominently  !>oforo  the  country  as  a  Presi¬ 
dential  possibility  with  a  definite  and  positive 
American  policy  to  aid  Europe  a*  one  of  the  chief 
planks  in  his  platform."  Senator  Underwood  *ees 
•'more  causes  for  war  existing  in  Europe  to-day 
than  in  January,  191-1."  For  this  state  of  affaire 
he  holds  tho  American  Government  in  jmrt  re¬ 
sponsible,  saying: 


AT  THE  DEMOCRATIC  RIXC.8IDK 

— McCutchoon  In  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


want  Ford  for  President.  But  how  about  the  two-thirds?  For 
all  we  know,  they  may  be  unanimously,  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  opposed  to  Ford.  Then,  again,  perhaps  tho  one-third 
voted  for  Ford,  not  because  they  think  he  is  the  only  possible 
candidate,  but  because  they  aro  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
political  way  of  doing  things  and  want  America  to  be  governed 
by  a  great  industrial  mind. 

“If  tho  politicians  could  know  this,  their  distress  might  1>© 
relieved.  They  might  find  an  industrial  genius  who 
would  satisfy  the  Ford  crowd  and  not  arouse  so 
much  opposition  as  tho  name  of  Ford  arouses.” 


and  Cleveland  Ptain-D<»lrr  concur.  As  the  Baltimore  Sun 
characterizes  the  Underwood  statement,  "it  could  not  moan  less 
if  it  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Harding  himself." 

Senator  Underwood  is  looked  upon  by  tho  Boston  Globe,  inde¬ 
pendent  but  friendly  to  Democratic  hopes,  as  "already  the  eandi- 
date  of  many  conservatives,  both  within  his  party  and  outside 
it.”  Tho  Boston  paper  makes  the  point  that — 


"No  man  can  please  entirely  both  the  wets  and  the  dr.vs,  but  a 
Senator  who,  as  Mr.  Underwood  did,  opposed  Prohibition,  ami 
yet  Mauds  well  in  an  undeniably  dry  section,  occupies  a  strategic 
|»»*ition.  He  is  slightly  moist.” 

We  aro  frequently  reminded  that  the  Democratic  Convention 
is  still  a  vesr  in  tho  future  and  that  prominence  in  tho  early 
straw  vote,  docs  not  necessarily  mean  bullots  in  tho  final  conven¬ 
tion  rull-cull.  In  fact,  on  the  eve  of  tho  Convention  another 


"Our  nation  can  do  more  than  any  other  great 
country  to-day  to  establish  permanent  |"-ace,  but 
we  havo  done  nothing  nnd  are  doing  nothing  to 
aid  the  |>cacc  of  Europo.  We  seem  to  In*  standing 
in  r.wpcet  to  the  affairs  of  Kumpo  without  a  policy, 
without  courage  of  conviction,  without  anything  that 
goes  to  make  a  man  n  man,  or  a  government  a  govern¬ 
ment.  We  S4*em  to  l>o  just  observing  and  drifting. 

Never  in  all  our  history  as  a  nation  have  we  ,*■  -upied 
a  more  negativo  position  in  theuffnirsof  Eun>|>c  than 
we  do  to-dny.  Wo  continue  to  drift  down-stream 
n ml  the  roar  of  the  cataract  can  In-  hoard  ahead. 

"We  might  havo  been  fur  on  the  highway  to  permanent  peace 
nnd  restored  business  and  industrin]  conditions  if  we  bad  thrown 
the  pridominnting  force  of  our  great  potential  power-  in  favor  of  a 
permanent,  stabilizing  ami  upbuilding  program  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  Tho  question  that  now  confronts  us  is  win  ther 
we  shall  continue  a  do-nothing  policy." 


Senator  Underwood  takes  issue  with  IVe-idcnt  Harding  in 
declaring: 


"There  is  nothing  in  an  International  Court  that  can  solve  or 
direct  the  difficulties  and  dangerous  economic  nnd  financial  prul»- 
letns  that  are  paralyzing  the  onwnrd  progress  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  in  Europe.  It  is  a  wise  nnd  progr*  .-ive  policy  that  is  needed 
nnd  not  the  laggard  motion  of  a  court  of  law." 

“Undoubtedly  tho  most  penct rating  ami  <tate>inanliko  report 
that  has  lieen  brought  back  from  Euro|x*  in  recent  months  by 
visiting  public  men,"  is  tho  characterization  of  this  utterance 
by  the  Birmingham  Agc-Hcrnld  i.Dem.)  in  the  Senator's  own 
State.  Another  Alabama  daily,  tho  Montgomery  Adcerti/cr 
(Dern.),  sees  a  clear-cut  campaign  issue  presented: 

"Hording  favors  the  palliative  represented  in  the  vague  remedy 
of  a  world’s  court.  Underwood  and  the  Democratic  party  stands 
ror  an  unmistakable  and  clear-cut  i»oh'ey  of  joining  the  League 
of  Nations." 

On  the  other  hand,  several  Republican  and  independent  papers 
find  the  pronouncement  all  too  vague,  and  in  this  vi«  w  the 
Democratic  New  York  World,  Baltimore  Sun,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 


straw  vote  might  -how  Democratic  sentiment  veering  toward 
others  than  the  threo  leaders  now  1  icing  so  widely  <hj£Uat.  For 
instance,  there  is  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York,  whom 
National  Commit  Iceman  Mack,  of  New  York,  offers  as  New 
York's  favorito  son,  who  will  stand  "for  the  modification  or 
liberalization  of  the  Volstead  Law."  To  tho  Washington 
Star  (Ind.)  it  seems  ‘.hat  Senator  Ralston  of  Indiana  is 
an  extremely  probable  compromise  candidate  in  tho  event 
of  a  convention  deadlock.  Another  favorito  son  is  Senator 
Carter  Gla-<  of  Virginia,  whose  character  and  ability  are 
highly  prui-«d  by  the  Roanoke  World-. Xeurn  and  Staunton 
leader  in  bis  own  State.  Finally—  tho  tho  press  discussion 
of  jx»--ible  candidates  might  Ik-  carried  on  almost  in¬ 
definitely— wo  nolo  tho  Cleveland  Times  and  Commercial 
(Ind.)  remarking  that  Ohio  is  not  without  a  candidate,  that 
James  M.  Cox  is  just  as  available  as  he  was  t  hree  years  ago,  1  hat 
any  Democrat  would  have  been  beaten,  uud  that  the  Cox 
strength  in  Ohio  has  not  vanished. 
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"OXK  MOKK  KIVKK  TO  CKOH.'C' 

President  llarillng.  who  la  hero  fording  m  stream  In  flab.  ■t-m.  aUo  to  lx>  making  transportation  arrangrinrnta  for  the  political  Mmm  of  1024. 


MR.  IIARDING  FORESHADOWS  HIS  1921 

PLATFORM 

HP:  FOUNDATIONS  of  the  Republican  platform  for 
tho  1924  campaign,  political  observer*  very  generally 
ngroc.  were  laid  by  President  Harding  in  the  gerie*  of 
speeches  that  punctuated  his  journey  to  Alaska.  One  corre- 
•pondent  oven  goes  so  far  a>  to  predict  tho  party  slogan,  which 
ho  says  will  1*>  "Hold  steady;  don’t  rook  the  boat."  For.  ex¬ 
plains  David  Lawrence  in  a  dispatch  to  tin*  Democrat  in  New 
York  Evening  World,  "this  epitomizes  all  of  his  speeches  on  the 
Western  trip."  "Mr.  Harding’s  wholo  platform."  he  says 
further,  "is  this:  If  tho  American  people  will  bo  patient,  tho 
much-sought-after  normalcy  will  come  sooner  by  a  continuation 
of  tho  present  Administration  thnn  by  a  change  in  leadership." 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  accompanied  the  Presidential  party,  is 
convinced  that  nothing  short  of  a  "  political  earthquake  "can  now 
prevent  Mr.  Harding's  renomination.  Still  another  correspon¬ 
dent  who  shared  tho  journey,  Mr.  Carter  Field,  reports  in  tho 
Republican  New  York  Tribune  that  "the  President  has  virtually 
outlined  the  planks  in  the  next  Republican  platform  and  bid 
dofianco  to  tho  Democrats,  or  any  third  party  which  may  arise, 
to  take  opposing  positions." 

1  Turning  to  tho  editorial  columns  of  our  daily  press,  wo  find 
this  opinion  widely  reflected.  Tho  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  thinks  his  renomination  is  "a  foregone  conclusion"  and 
his  platform  "as  good  as  written."  Says  The  Ledger  further: 

9 

"In  his  speeches  at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Hutchinson. 
Denver.  Cheyenne  au<l  Salt  lake  City,  Mr.  Harding  has  dealt 
most  definitely,  even  meticulously,  with  matters  that  will  come 
before  tho  Platform  Committee.  There  will  be  no  getting 
away  from- these  speeches,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Harding  reaches 
for  that  second  ’cup  of  coffee.’  As  may  be  instanced: 

‘‘The  World  Court  (at  St.  Louis):  America  will  enter  the 
World  Court  under  such  reservations  as  the  Senate  thinks  wise. 
The  Court  should  Ik*  further  divorced  from  the  League.  The 
League  issuo  is  ‘as  dead  as  slavery.’  Here  is  the  compromise 
plank  on  international  affairs. 

"  Railroads  (at  Kansas  City):  Legislation  to  divide  rail  systems 
into  regional  groups.  Nationalization  would  be  disastrous. 
No  immediate  lowering  of  freight  rates.  The  authority  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  should  l>e  increased. 

“Agriculture  (at  Hutchinson ):  Worst  of  the  farmers'  troubles 
are  over.  Legislation  enacted  of  great  import  and  further 


help  promised,  but  not  specified.  The  farmer  should  be  patient. 
This  outlines  the  farm  plank. 

“Prohibition  (at  Denver):  Eighteenth  Amendment  will  not 
bo  repealed  nor  the  Volstead  Law  weakened.  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  enforce  tho  law  if  States  fail.  Tho  issue  is  to  l»e  whether 
the  'laws  of  tho  land  can  1h»  and  will  Ik>'  enforced.  That  is  tho 
extra-dry  plank  for  a  dry  Republican  party. 

“Coal  (at  Cheyenne):  Sweeping  laws  to  deal  with  the  digging, 
tho  hauling  and  tho  distribution  of  coal.  Regulation  but  not  tho 
'paralysis'  of  nationalization. 

“  Taxation  (at  Salt  Ixike  City):  Taxes  have  l>oen  halved;  tho 
per  capita  rate  cut  from  153.78  in  1920  to  *2t>.90.  Instead  of  nil 
estimated  *832400.000  deficit  there  is  a  surplus  of  *310,000.000. 
War  debt  lessened  by  $3,000,000,000  and  to  Iw  cut  S.VXI.000,000 
yearly.  Great  is  tho  Budget  System.  This  will  be  tho  citadel 
and  strong  fortress  of  1924's  platform." 

Other  editors  discern  still  other  possiblo  planks  in  his  speeches, 
among  them  being: 

Tho  organization  of  consumers  into  cooperative  groups  to 
"shorten  tho  bridge  between  produoer  and  consumer,"  and  to 
reduce  the  toll. 

A  new  conservation  policy  for  the  West  that  will  bring  our 
natural  resources  more  spisdily  into  use,  but  will  avoid  "tho 
distribution  of  imperial  estates  to  enterprising  gentlemen  whoso 
only  claim  is  that  they  would  like  to  own  them." 

A  get-together  policy  for  capital  and  laltor.  Lal>or  not  to  bo 
deflated,  and  industry  not  to  bo  nationalized.  No  "open  shop" 
plank. 

Continuance  of  the  selective  immigration  policy. 

In  case  of  another  war,  to  draft  the  nation's  wealth  as  well  as 
tho  nation's  manhood. 

In  these  speeches,  reports  a  correspondent  of  the  Democrat io 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  Harding  has  asserted  himself  as  "tho 
real  as  well  as  the  titular  leader  of  his  party.” 

Tho  independent  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  discovers  that 
the  position  of  "Mr.  Harding's  faction  of  the  Republican  parly" 
toward  the  major  issues  now  before  tho  country  is  "conservative 
in  principle  and  compromise  in  practise."  It  says: 

"He  opposes  government  ownership  of  railroads  and  coal¬ 
mines,  but  would  make  concessions  in  wages  and  rates.  He 
favors  development  of  natural  resources,  but  protests  against 
‘exploitation.’  He  want*  economy  in  government  management, 
but  is  ready  to  yield  to  tho  chief  demands  of  the  farm  bloc. 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  platform  tentatively 
outlined  by  the  President  is  about  as  close  a  picture  of  his  true 
views  as  he  can  give.  President  Harding’s  political  op|>oncntM 
must  decide  whether  to  surpass  him  in  conservatism  or  to  tako 
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t be  opposite  side  of  current  issues  and  to  tight  the  battle  on  a 
radical  platform.  As  to  which  course  of  action  the  Democratic 
j*ny  will  choose,  there  is  as  yet  no  positive  indication." 

•'The  President's  speeches,  when  read  in  connection  with  the 
word  of  his  Administration,  become  unanswerable  arguments 
for  the  electorates'  support,"  avers  the  Washington  Pott,  a 
paper  which  is  said  to  have  close  affiliations  with  the  White 
House.  “While  it  was  not  as  the  head  of  a  political  expedition 
that  Mr.  Harding  traversed  the  West,  or  as  an  assuming  dictator 
Unt  on  making  the  people  swallow  his  views,  it  is  inevitable  that 
his  trip  should  have  great  political  effect,"  adds  The  Pott;  and  it 
pxs  on  to  say: 

‘‘The  President  found  the  West  warm  to  him — and  he  has 
lift  it  warmer. 

"Through  all  his  addresses,  the  Executive  showed  himself  the 
r lampion  of  the  public  interest  as  distinguished  from  special 
interests.  That  was  the  burden  of  his  utterances  on  agricultural 
conditions  and  on  transportation.  And  in  speaking  of  those  sub- 
pet*.  he  outlined  a  constructive  program  that  merits  the  people's 
confidence." 

"President  Harding  states  his  formula.  Tho  people  and  tho 
national  convention  can  take  it  or  leave  it,"  says  the  Republican 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Nor  can  lie  be  accused  of  lack  of  courage 
in  hi*  Western  speeches,  notes  the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  in 

•  bch  we  read : 

• 

"Politicians  tried  to  persuade  him  to  side-step  such  questions 
a*  tli®  World  Court  ami  railroad  consolidations.  At  St.  Louis, 
metropolis  of  the  State  whoso  Governor  wired  him  that  .500,000 
ItrpuMirnnx  denounced  the  World  Court,  he  mado  a  powerful 
spwch  for  it.” 

Democratic  papers  nru  naturally  less  enthusiastic;  thus  tho  New 
York  World  sees  in  tho  President's  speeches  little  more  than  "a 
►ricn  of  yearnings.”  "‘My  soul  yearns  for  peace’  was  the  first, 
•poken  iu  Missouri;  ami  from  that  point  Mr.  Harding  has 
v<*rn«d  his  way  westward  to  the  coast": 

"At  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Hording  yearned  for  world  peaco,  but  he 
proposed  a  form  of  *clf-i>er|>ctuatiou  for  the  World  Court  which 
*w»  certain  to  dcf«-at  his  yearnings.  At  Kansas  City,  he  yearned 


over  the  railroad  situation,  but  he  advanced  no  remedies.  At 
Denver,  he  yearned  over  the  prospect  of  increased  illicit  liquor 
traffic  in  Xew  York,  but  he  neglected  to  explain  why  tho  Federal 
Government  had  failed  to  prevent  importations  at  tho  borders. 
At  Salt  Lake,  he  yearned  over  tho  condition  of  tho  farmer,  but 
he  did  not  recall  the  fact  that  the  only  recent  remedial  legislation 
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— Smith  tn  tho  Ftorla  Keening  Star. 


for  agriculture  had  been  pushed  through  over  his  protest  by  tho 
farm  bloc.  So  when,  at  Idaho  Fall*,  he  yearned  ov«r  tho  plight 
of  tho  city  consumer,  his  yearning  was  ns  usual  unuecoinpnimd 
by  a  plan  for  relief." 

Tho  Dallas  .Vries  (Dem.)  ti  lls  Mr.  Harding  that  “Con*. -os*  can 
do  no  better  for  tho  farmer  than  tear  down  those  tariff  barriers 
which  keep  his  customers  out  of  our  market."  Tho  Birmingham 
.Yews  (Dem.)  finds  his  speeches  "lacking  in  punch,"  but  excuses 
him  on  the  ground  that  ho  "is  much  in  the  situation  of  a  lawyer 
with  a  bad  cam*  to  defend,  and  ho  is  doing  the  best  ho  can." 
And  in  tho  independent  Xew  York  Evening  Pott  wo  find  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  Mr.  Harding,  while  speaking  forcibly  in  defense  of  his 
party's  record,  lacked  tho  spirit  of  leadership  when  ho  discust 
the  World  Court,  an  issue  which  he  had  made  peculiarly  his  own: 

"Tho  issues  wore  ready-made  for  him  by  his  party.  Despite 
the  farm  bloc,  a  very  important  body  of  Republican  opinion  is 
behind  the  transportation  act.  Despite  tho  farm  bloc,  ngnin,  a 
very  important  body  of  Republican  opinion  is  with  tho  President 
in  believing  that  the  farmer  must  pass  through  an  unavoidable 
period  of  readjustment.  And  on  the  subject  of  Prohibition,  of 
course,  the  overwhelming  mass  of  Republican  sentiment  is  with 
him. 

"Precisely  on  the  one  issue  that  represents  his  personal  contri¬ 
bution  to  party  debate  and  policy,  Mr.  Harding  showed  himself 
the  weakest.  He  brought  the  World  Court  to  tho  front  bv  his 
dramatic  proposals  to  the  Senate  lost  winter.  He  made  it  tho 
subject  of  his  opening  address  at  St.  Louis.  He  discust  the  World 
Court  in  impromptu  speeches  before  minor  Western  audiences. 
Rut  the  fervor  of  his  emotion  on  the  subject  of  the  World  Court 
will  not  atone  for  the  fatal  abnegation  of  leadership  in  that 
opening  speech  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  not  leadership  to  plead  for  a 
cause  and  to  confess  at  the  same  time  that  you  have  no  definite 
plan  in  mind.  It  is  not  leadership  to  throw  over  a  definito 
plan  already  before  the  country  and  to  put  nothing  in  its  place. 

"In  behalf  of  what  may  In*  described  as  the  party  record,  Mr. 
Harding  has  spoken  out  forcibly.  In  behalf  of  the  jiartieular  issue 
to  which  he  was  personally  committed — the  ono  issue  on  which  t  ho 
country  was  waiting  to  .<■*•  him  seize  the  initiative  and  give  the 
word  of  command — he  failed  to  assert  himself  as  leader." 
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THE  RECOMMENDATION  TO  SEIZE  THE  HARD-COAL  MINES 


ANTHRACITE  MINE-OWNERS.  OPERATORS,  and 

ZJm  miners  will  do  well  to  take  warning,  suggests  the  Wa*h- 
X  A.  ington  Star,  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Coal  Commis¬ 
sion.  rendered  after  nine  month*  of  investigation  of  the  entire  hard- 
coal  industry.  For  the  Commission  declares  that  there  must  lie 
an  end  not  only  to  profiteering  in  coal,  but  of  coal  famine.-,  such 
ns  the  country  experienced  last  year.  And  while  it  is  true 
tlmt  nothing  can  be  done  toward  carrying  out  the  Commission’s 


SOME  OF  THE  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF  THE  COAL  COMMISSION'S  REPORT 

•  nnilE  Commission  recommend*  at  this  time  no  punitive 

X  legislation.  It  awaits  with  interest  whether  the  next 
agreement  entensl  into  shall  show  a  cooperative  spirit,  and 
a  proper  conception  of  the  rights  of  the  American  people. 

"It  recommends  that  Congress  shall  give  the  President 
authority,  in  the  event  of  a  coition  of  operation*,  to  declare 
an  emergency,  take  charge  of  the  mine*,  fix  wage*  nnd  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  the  owner,  subject  to  review  by  the 
courts,  nnd  to  distribute  the  product  as  he  deems  wise 
and  just. 

“Coal  is  quite  us  much  a  public  necessity  as  gas.  str«s-t- 
railway  service,  or  any  other  service  or  commodity  that  ha* 
been  brought  under  public  regulation.  In  the  operation  of 
coal-inincs.  ns  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  telephone*, 
water  companies,  or  Irnuks.  the  public  interest  must  lie 
re*  pee  tod  and  served. 

"The  Commission  is  couviucid  that  publicity  of  cost*, 
prices  and  profit*  must  lie  provided  to  protect  the  interest* 
of  the  public. 

“As  the  item  of  freight  alone  takes  from  111  to  30  rent* 
of  the  anthracite  consumer'*  dollar,  a  material  reduction  in 
the  price  of  coal  might  come  through  a  reduction  of  freight 
rate*.  The  Coul  Commission  urges  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  reexamination  of  the  reasonabb- 
ncs*  of  anthracite  freight  rate*. 

“Il  recommend*  that  the  anthracite  contract  shnll  not 
expire  at  the  same  time  the  bituminous  one  do**,  nnd  that 
the  contract  shnll  provide  for  it*  renewal  except  as  to  any 
subject*  which  either  side  may  desire  to  review  and  of  which 
notice  i*  given  ninety  day*  before  the  expiration  of  thc 
contract. 

"  It  offers  a  number  of  suggestion*  looking  toward  bringing 
the  operator  and  miner  together  in  a  more  fricn«lly  spirit, 
and  for  the  speedier  adjustment*  of  difference,  than  now 
exist. 

"The  Commission  recommends  that  each  side  forget  past 
differences  ami  grievances,  and  attack  the  problem  in  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  not  only  between  them¬ 
selves.  but  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  sensibilities 
of  the  American  people." 


recommendation*  until  they  nrv  enacted  into  law— and  Congress 
does  not  meet  until  December — we  are  reminded  that  "there 
i*  nothing  to  prevent  the  l*resident  calling  a  special  session  of 
Congress  at  any  time.  And  if  that  were  done.  legislation  more 
drastic  than  that  suggested  by  the  Commission  could  be 
expected."  "The  Commission’s  report  is  evidence  that  the 
Government  nnd  the  public  have  learned  their  lesson  and  will 
not  submit  to  another  embargo  like  that  of  1922."  agrees  the 
New  York  Tribune. 


Probably  the  most  vital  part  of  the  report,  aside  from  the  fact* 
which  it  contains,  is  the  recommendation  made  to  Congress  that 
it  give  the  President  the  power  to  declare  an  emergency  in  case 
of  a  threatened  strike.  "This,”  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger .  in  the  hard-coal  State,  "is  the  public’s  own 
weapon:  the  loaded  gun  to  lie  kept  behind  the  White  House 
door.  For  the  hard-coal  industry  as  ir  exist*  to-day.  the 
re|M>rt  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall." 

The  Commission's  report,  a  30.000-word  document,  can  not. 
obviously,  lie  digested  hero.  A  large  number  of  the  finding'  and 


recommendation*,  however,  are  to  lie  found  on  this  page.  In 
The  Ledger's  opinion: 

"These  recommendations  are  neither  overly  radical  nor  ultra- 
conservative.  They  do  make  the  public's  interest  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  the  paramount  interest.  The  four  main,  principal,  and 
challenging  points  arc  these: 

"First.  Anthracite  mining,  a  privately  owned  natural 
monopoly,  now  one-third  exhausted,  should  in  the  public  interest 
lie  regulated  by  the  Government. 

"Second.  The  President  of  the  United  States  should  Im> 
empowered  in  a  ‘national  emergency, ’  caused  by  strikes  or  other 
suspension  of  mining,  to  take  over  the  mines,  fix  both  wages  and 
prices,  and  distribute  coal  in  the  public  interest. 

"Third.  Since  freight  charges  constitute  one-fourth  of  coal’s 
cost,  these  should  lie  reexamined  with  a  view  to  reducing  them. 

"Fourth.  Then-  should  be  a  readjustment  of  royalties  paid 
owners  of  lease!  coal-land*. 

"The  findings  of  the  Commission  is  the  latest  of  a  long  series 
of  warning*  to  coal.  The  industry,  men  nnd  operators,  dis¬ 
tributor*  and  handlers  alike,  ha*  ignored  these  warnings.  Now. 
after  the  crisis  of  1922  and  a  storm  of  protests,  a  national  com¬ 
mission  prescribes  regulation.  It  is  railroad  history  over  again. 
An  Interstate  Coal  Commission  is  coming  just  a*  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  came.  Thu*  fur  no  American  industry 
indicted  by  public  opinion  ha*  escaped  surrender.  Coal  has  been 
indicted  as  the  oil  interest*,  railways  and  steel  were  indicted.  Oil 
ha*  mended  it*  ways,  the  railroad*  were  chastened,  it  is  steel# 
turn  just  now — and  coal  is  next." 

The  Commission,  briefly,  add*  anthracite  to  the  list  of  public 
utilities.  And  "public  opinion  will  give  full  approval  to  thi* 
view."  tliiuks  the  Boston  Globe,  “lor  hard  eoal  is  as  essential  to 
the  people  a*  water."  "The  facts  a*  statisl  an*  a  summary  of 
what  those  in  the  anthracite  industry  have  known  for  some  time. 
Hut  for  the  first  time  they  an*  presented  in  the  report  with  the 
weight  of  governmental  authority  lichind  them,"  observe*  The 
Mark  Diamond,  a  Chicago  coal  organ.  "For  the  most  part,  the 
fact*  arc  carefully  and  soundly  stated."  bolieves  The  Coal  Trade 
Journal  (New  York).  "In  the  light  of  this  strong  report."  says 
the  New  York  Times,  "the  operators  and  miners  will  have  no 
excuse  for  bickering  over  wage  scales,  nor  will  Congress  lie 
sustained  by  the  people  if  it  fails  to  enact  regulative  laws." 
True,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  "but  if  the  main  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are 
enacted  into  law,  the  public  will  at  least  be  assured  or  a  constant 
supply  of  coal,"  points  out  the  Buffalo  Express. 

"What  i*  needed  in  the  hard-coal  industry. “  thinks  the  New 
York  World,  “is  publicity.  With  publicity  the  public  can  tako 
care  of  itself."  "And  this  pruposa!  lias  been  liefore  Congress  for 
more  than  two  years,  but  ha*  always  l*«en  opposed  by  the  coal 
oiK-rntors."  declares  the  Baltimore  Sun.  "At  present,  all  the 
public  know*  about  the  eoal  business  is  that  the  cost  of  n  ton  of 
coal  has  l>cen  mounting  steadily,  and  that  it  is  called  upon  to  foot 
the  bill."  notes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  Coal  Commission, 
therefore,  "is  couxineed  that  publicity  of  costs,  price*,  and 
profit*  must  U*  provided  to  protect  the  public." 

The  Springfield  Union,  however,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  tho 
fact,  brought  out  by  the  Commission,  that  in  the  past  ten  years 
the  price  of  stove  anthracite  at  the  mine  has  increased  from  $3.53 
per  gross  ton  to  $8.35 — "an  increase  of  $4.82  that  has  to  bo 
accounted  for  purely  at  the  mine."  Continues  The  Union: 

"The  nub  of  the  whole  matter  is  in  the  $4.82  increase  at  tho 
mine,  and  according  to  the  figures  given  by  the  report,  the  lalmr 
cost  of  mining  a  gross  ton  has  increased  in  ten  years  from  $1.50  to 
$4.12 — that  is.  it  has  increased  more  than  two  and  one-lmlf  time*. 
However,  this  may  not  settle  the  question  of  whether  the  present 
wages  are  just  or  not.  because,  tho  they  have  increased  far  l»e- 
vond  the  rate  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  wages  may 
not  have  been  just  in  the  first  place." 

"The  ownership  of  the  limited  supply  of  hard  eoal  is  a  monop¬ 
oly.  and  the  miners  are  so  thoroughly  organized  as  to  constitute 
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a  monopoly,  therefore,  when  either  !al»or  or  capital  acts  against 
the  public  welfare  it  should  be  proceeded  against  on  the  charge  of 
conspiracy,  as  the  Commission  recommends,”  observes  the 
Boston  Post.  "But  there  is  also  monopoly  in  the  transportation 
of  coal,"  maintains  the  Philadelphia  Record.  According  to  this 
paper,  which  is  in  close  touch  with  the  anthracite  region: 

"The  independent  producers  can  only  ship  their  product  over 
roads  that  are  owned  by  their  competitors  in  the  mining  busi¬ 
ness.  Since  the  last  cfTort  of  tho  independent  producers  to  get 
an  outlet  of  their  own  to  tidowatcr  was  defeated  by  the  purchase 
of  the  largest  independent  concern  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  the 
independent  producers  have  been  selling  their  mines  to  the 
railway  coin',Kinics  as  fast  as  they  could.  Congress  and  the 
Courts  ure  now  trying  to  divorce  tho  railway  companies  from 
the  mining  industry,  but  they  have  not  yet  achieved  success. 

"Then-  is  not  only  a  ‘limited  natural  monopoly’  in  the  coal 
itself,  and  a  monopoly  limited  to  half  a  dozen  carriers  in  the 
transportation  and  marketing  of  anthracite,  hut  there  is  a 
monopoly  in  the  supply  of  labor.  The  miners  not  only  have 
a  very  strong  union,  hut  they  closely  guard  the  supply  of  lalx>r 
by  the  legislation  they  have  procured  requiring  a  miner  to  have 
a  license.  Doubtless  the  miners’  monopoly  has  at  least  as  much 
justification  as  the  railway  mouopoly;  but  when  the  consumer 
has  to  pay  for  one  ’limited  natural  monopoly’  and  two  limited 
artificial  monopolies,  coal,  of  course,  goes  up  to  *15  a  ton,  more 
or  leas. 

"A  business  that  is  so  thoroughly  monopolized  as  this,  and 
where  consumers  are  threatened  with  freezing  when  the  railway 
monopoly  and  the  labor  monopoly  are  dickering  for  terms,  is 
evidently  one  that  can  not  he  left  to  itself.  The  Government 
lius  got  to  do  something  for  the  consumer." 

Prominent  among  the  critics  of  the  Commission's  report  is 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  »eea  in  the  Pennsylvania  law, 
requiring  an  anthracite  miner  to  have  a  license. a  sturabling-bloek 
to  the  Commission's  plan  to  have  the  President  take  over  the 
mining,  transportation  and  distribution  of  coal.  Says  this 
financial  authority: 

"How  ran  the  President  operate  the  mines  if  the  miners  have 
already  refused  to  work,  except  by  taking  them  back,  on  their 
own  terms,  ponding  an  arbitration  settlement,  which  they  may 
nr  may  not  accept?  Anthracite  is  in  a  different  jxtsition  from 
bituminous  coni.  If  is  produced  by  miners  licensed  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  those  licenses  cun  not  Ik-  improvised  for 
strikebreakers. 

"  In  fact,  the  Pennsylvania  licensee  law  applying  to  nnthrarito 
produced  within  that  State  is  the  stumbling-block  which  would 
trip  the  President  of  the  Cnited  States  ni  his  llrst  step.  There 
m  no  need  for  such  a  license.  It  was  dishonestly  passed  on  tho 
j4.»  of  safety,  exactly  as  the  Adnmson  Law  to  raise  railroad  wages 
dishonestly  passed  by  Congress  on  the  plea  of  safety  for  the 
employe*  and  security  for  the  passenger.  The  miner's  license 
results  in  milking  a  tight  monopoly  of  anthracite  production. 
Th*n-  is  no  surplus  of  licensed  miners,  ami  the  consequence  is 
that  on  any  wage  dispute  the  mines  must  forthwith  shut  down 
under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Will  it  Ih-  believed  that  not  a  single  newspaper  commentator 
on  the  ComraV-ion  and  its  report  ha*  been  able  to  grasp  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  tliis  outstanding  fact?  They  talk  of  the  guilty  rail¬ 
road*  and  the  guilty  retailers  ami  the  guiltily  concealed  profits 
of  the  operators.  They  do  not  talk  of  the  repeal  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  license  law." 

Even  President  Harding,  in  his  Cheyenne  spci-ch.  said  a  man 
could  not  l*e  compelled  to  work  against  hi*  will,  recalls  the  Troy 
Time*.  Referring  to  the  coal  strike  of  1922.  the  President  said 
at  Cheyenne: 

"Von  can  no  more  enforce  the  mine-worker  to  produce  coal 
than  you  can  enforce  the  farmer  to  grow  wheat  or  corn  or  wool. 
We  saw  the  erroneous  belief  exploded  a  year  ago." 

Like  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Herald  charges 
the  Commission  with  failing  to  deal  directly  with  "the  underlying 
problem  of  the  hard-coal  industry.”  In  The  HeraliTn  opinion: 

"A  standardized  selling-price  for  coal  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  country  can  be  had  only  through  the  substitution  of  gmup 
ownership  for  the  scattered  ownership  now  prevailing.  The 


anthracite  deposits  form  a  natural  unit,  and  under  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  the  operating  companies  ought  to  be  merged. 

"This  does  not  imply  government  ownership  or  operation. 
The  Herald  is  opposed  to  governmental  ownership.  But  it  does 
mean  that  the  fat  and  the  lean  mines  should  be  grouped,  and 
that  the  cost  of  production  should  be  averaged.” 

Still  another  complaint  is  registered  by  the  Socialist  New  York 
Call.  The  Commission  wouK.  "strip  the  miners  of  their  organ¬ 
ized  power,  and  comjx-nsate  the  mine-owners  for  any  Iors  due  to 
temporary  government  control,  but  not  a  word  is  said  about  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  miners  for  their  losses  or  of  a  guaranty  of  a 
decent  status  in  the  industry,”  The  Call  remarks.  As  for  tho 
Commission's  publicity  proposal,  "this  is  a  phantom  penalty 
for  the  owners  and  operators;  a  slap  on  the  wrist,"  thinks  Samuel 


-WIIY  WORRY:  I’LL  HAVE  TO  PAY  FOR  IT" 

—  Dc  Mar  In  the  Philadelphia  Record, 


Gompcrw,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  As 
Mr.  Gumpcr*  *«•«•*  it— 

"Any  attempt  to  outlaw-  the  right  to  stop  work  us  ii  menus  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  working  people  of  tho  railed 
States  is  doomed  to  fail.  Such  attempts  have  fuiled  in  the  past 
and  will  l»c  equally  unsuccessful  in  the  future.  Lul>or  will  never 
give  up  the  right  to  strike  as  a  Inst  resort. 

"The  very  fuet  that  the  Commission  found  that  anthracite 
operators  are  receiving  nearly  three  times  us  large  a  profit  ns 
Ix-foro  the  war  is  a  strong  argument  against  any  attempt  to  force 
the  miners  to  remain  nt  work,  year  in  and  year  out.  regardless 
of  the  attitude  of  the  miue-owncra." 

This  statement  i*  amplified  by  another  from  Mr.  Ellis  Searlo*. 
editor  of  The  United  Mine  War  ken'  Journal.  Says  this  au¬ 
thority: 

•’Government  control,  management  or  operation  of  coal¬ 
mines,  as  recomineiuh-d  by  the  Coal  Commission,  would  not  do 
the  industry  any  good.  We  had  a  taste  of  that  remedy  during 
the  World  War  when  Dr.  Garfield  served  as  coal  Czar,  and  it 
was  a  bitter  taste  for  every  one.  the  public  included.  No  good 
was  accomplished.  No  one  wants  any  more  of  it.  What  the 
coal  industry  needs  is  a  house-cleaning  performed  by  those  who 
own  and  operate  the  mines.  I>-t  them  eliminate  their  old-time 
practises  and  dark  secrecy  about  their  business.  Let  them 
abandon  wasteful  method*,  Let  them  cease  profiteering.  Let 
them  deal  fairly  with  the  public.  Let  them  pay  the  miners  a 
decent  American  wage.  Ix-t  them  take  a  fair  profit  and  no  more. 
That  is  t lie  way  to  avoid  government  interference.  There  is  no 
need  for  government  regulation,  and  it  will  not  come  if  the 
operators  do  the  proper  amount  of  voluntary  house-cleaning.” 
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LESS  PROSPECT  OF  LESS  TAXES 

T  IS  DISAPPOINTING  TO  BK  TOLD  by  such  a  rec<*g- 
nized  authority  on  government  finance  as  Senator  Smoot. 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  that  no 
lightening  in  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  need  *oon  be  ex¬ 
pected.  despite  tin*  Treasury  report  for  tin-  ti-eal  year,  which 
ended  June  30.  showing  a  surplus  of  £110.000.000.  In  view  of 
these  figures,  believes  the  Republican  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
the  |H*ople  had  a  right  to  expect  a  reduction  in  taxes  during  tlx* 
next  session  of  Congress,  “and  surely  there  i-  nothing  el'*-  in 
which  they  are  so  much  interested."  Yet  Senator  Smoot, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Democratic  New  York 
Timm,  "probably  knows  more  about  finance 
and  the  business  of  government  than  any 
other  man  in  Congress,  and  in  now  opposing 
a  reduction  of  taxes  lie  stands  on  solid 
ground,  no  matter  how  unpalatable  his 
opinion  may  be."  So  much  for  Republican 
and  Democratic  opinion. 

But  iiie  worst  news  is  to  come  Never 
again,  within  the  lives  of  those  present, 
said  the  Utah  Senator  recently  in  a  Los 
Angeles  speech,  will  the  annual  government 
e.\|H-iidi turns  be  less  than 
a  declaration  that  may  spoil  a  lot  of  vaca¬ 
tions  this  summer.  The  Senator,  by  the 
way,  after  hurling  this  tear-gas  Iminb. 
calmly  set  sail  for  Europe  —when*  he  i*  to 
learn  still  more  ubout  government  finance 
and  taxation.  Before  lie  sailed,  however, 
lie  amplified  his  Lo*  Angeles  pronouncement 
and  voiced  a  gentle  hint  as  to  wlint  tin*  tax¬ 
payer  may  ox|x*ct.  Said  lie: 

"  I  am  opposed  to  a  reduction  in  taxation. 

I  mu  convinced  that  it  would  Ik*  an  unwise 
governmental  poliey  to  reduce  the  taxes  *o 
soon  after  the  excellent  showing  made  in  the 
Inst  fiscal  year.  The  war  debt  has  not  Ih*cii 
reduced  sufficiently  to  justify  any  radical, 
or.  in  fact,  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
present  revenue  laws. 

"I  know  that  there  is  a  nationwide  de¬ 
mand  for  some  relief  from  tin*  tux  burdens, 
and  that  hasty  political  sense  agrees  with 
this  demand  in  the  face  or  a  Presidential  election.  But  I.  f«*r 
one,  am  against  this  move.  .  .  . 

"There  is  sure  to  Ik*  i«  great  demand  for  gnat  expenditure- 
in  the  next  Congress.  In  fact,  the  expenditures  will  not  Ik* 
reduced  next  year.  They  will  be  greatly  increased." 

Senator  Smoot,  it  should  Ik*  added.  ul*o  expects  Congress 
to  pass  a  soldiers’  Imuiiis  bill-— over  a  Presidential  veto  if  ncees- 
sarv — ami  anticipates  extravagance  in  public  plans  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  fields  of  national  expenditure. 

At  this  juncture,  when  all  seems  lost.  Congressman  Madden, 
Chairman  or  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  comes 
forward  with  the  cheering  prediction  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  Government  at  the  next  session  of  Congn-"  will  l>c  cut 
to  tin*  extent  of  $‘200.000.1 MX),  and  that,  "since  then*  is  a  surplus, 
taxes  should  bo  reduced  accordingly."  With  President  Harding. 
Chairman  Madden  is  said  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  to  be  in  favor  of  reduction  of  expenditure 
all  along  the  line.  In  fact,  we  are  told  by  this  writer  that 
taxation  experts  of  the  Treasury  have  been  instruct***!  to  draw  up 
exhaustive  re|>orts  on  every  possible  alteration  in  the  revenue 
system.  Moreover  — 

"The  so-called  progressive  and  radical  blocs  *,f  the  House 
announced  some  time  ago  that  they  will  combine  their  strength 
in  an  attempt  to  force  restoration  of  the  excess  profits  taxes  on 
large  industrial  corporations." 


Thus  the  real  problem  of  the  Harding  Administration  is 
seen,  and  the  first  battle  in  Congress,  it  is  said,  will  Ik*  over  tax 
revision.  As  David  Lawrenee.  a  Washington  correspondent 
who  has  qualified  as  an  ex|x*rt  political  observer,  points  out  in 
the  independent  Washington  Star: 

"The  political  peril  which  Mr.  Harding  runs  is  that  the 
radicals  will  start  out  with  a  demand  for  tax  revision.  The  next 
m  "ion  of  Congress  is  still  six  months  away,  but  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  lM*forehnnd.  In  the  interim  the  Administra¬ 
tion  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  just  what  strategy  to  follow  in 
eithiT  conciliating  the  radicals,  compromising  with  them,  or 
lighting  tln-m  to  the  last  ditch. 

"The  Harding  Administration  would  like 
to  recommend  n  reduction  of  taxc*s  and 
would  support  a  simplification  program,  but 
the  decision  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  face 
of  the  radicul  elements  who  will  In*  able  to 
control  the  legislative  situation  ha*  not  yet 
Im*ch  made." 

Meanwhile,  notes  the  Republican  New 
York  Herald,  there  is  danger  that  the  sur- 
plu-  of  June  .’Ml  may  lead  to  extravagance 
by  Congress.  For,  m  the  Buffulo  Rxprets 
(Ind.  Hep.)  ]>oinlK  out.  "there  is  nothing  m> 
conducive  to  extravagance  in  government 
as  a  surplus  of  funds."  "  Politicians  seeking 
vot**s  will  Ik*  pushing  project*  to  empty  the 
Treasury.”  we  arc  warned  by  the  Republican 
New  York  Tribune,  which  Iwlifves  not  only 
that  reduction  of  taxation  would  help  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  therefore  ought  to 
Ih*  undertaken,  but  that  if  there  were  no 
surplus  at  this  time  next  year.  Congress 
would  not  have  to  sit  up  nights  devising 
ways  and  means  to  spend  it.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  (Ind.  Rep.)  doss  not  MO 
how  tin*  Republican  pnrly  can  afford  to  go 
before  the  nation  in  a  Presidential  year 
handicap|N*d  by  the  refusal  to  give  tax¬ 
payers  the  due  lM*nefil  of  a  £t 1 0.000. (MX) 
surplus.  Of  course,  points  out  The  llrrald: 

"A  surplus  of  $300,0.17.000  does  not 
mean  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
that  amount  of  free  money  in  tin*  Treasury, 

or  that  it  does  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  it.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  Government  has  too  much  money.  It  merely  means 
that  the  Government  has  done  bet  ter  than  its  original  estimates." 

An  official  estimate  almost  as  far  off  as  the  estimated  receipts 
of  the  Dcmpsey-Gihbons  fight  is  a  serious  thing.  "What  uni 
the  causes  of  this  unheard  of  surplus  of  $310,000,000?"  asks  the 
independent  Baltimore  ,s’«n.  Many,  many  things,  we  gather 
from  Washington  dispatches.  For  instance: 

"Enormous  n-ceipis  from  customs  under  the  new  tariff  act, 
n*ccipts  which  officials  could  not  foresee,  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  reasons.  The  customs  receipt*  for  this  fiscal  year  exceed 
£1.17.000.000.  more  than  $200.CMX).(MM)  in  excess  of  the  last  fisenl 
year.  Never  Iwfore  did  the  Government  receive  such  returns 
from  customs. 

"Heavy  income  and  profits  tax  returns  this  mont’:.  amounting 
as  of  date  June  28.  to  $3fiO.OOO.(MM)  as  compari*d  with  $2.SS,0(M),- 
000  in  June  a  year  ago.  have  materially  helped  on  the  surplus 
and  made  it  grenter  than  forecast. 

"Another  aid  to  the  Treasury  has  l»ecn  nearly  $70,000,000 
received  this  month  in  the  form  of  interest  on  foreign  obligations. 
In  fact,  for  this  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  from  this  source  have 
been  upward  of  $201 JXXI.OOO.  as  contrasted  with  $2tl.OOO.«MM) 
for  the  last  fiscal  year.  About  $*1,000,000  increase  in  Panama 
('anal  tolls  also  has  lx*en  a  factor." 

The  report  on  the  financial  status  of  the  country  also  show’s 
that  the  total  gross  debt  of  the  United  States  has  been  reduced 
$**13,074,342  during  the  fiscal  year.  This,  and  the  saving  of 


“I’M  AOA1N9T  Til  IK  MOVE" 

"I  am  oppoMHl  lo  a  mlurtlon  In 
taxation."  declares  Scnat*»  Heed 
Sns.il.  I  Ik*  new  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee 
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$205,000,000  in  government  operating  costs  indicates  to  the 
Republican  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Time*  "the  effect  of  business 
management  in  government,"  and  illustrates  in  action  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  President's  pledge  of  economy.  In  fact,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  such  an  enormous  surplus  is  considered  bv  the  Troy 
Times  (Rep.)  to  be  "one  of  the  greatest  financial  achievement* 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Government,  and  equaled  only 
by  (treat  Britain,  which  ended  its  fiscal  year  March  31  last  with 
a  budget  surplus  of  nearly  $500,000,000.”  But  then,  1 ‘resident 
Harding  reminded  us  in  his  Salt  Lake  speech  on  taxation, 
“whereas  a  married  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  two 
children  and  an  income  of  $5,000,  for  instance,  paid  $68  tax  on 
that  income  in  1022,  a  British  citizen  of  the  same  status  paid 
•320."  Mr.  Harding  also  pointed  out  on  that  occasion  that 
"over  35  per  cent,  of  the  national  revenue  this  year  will  go  to 
leaving  interest  or  extinguishing  the  principal  of  the  public  debt." 

The  figures,  therefore,  of  the  Treasury  report  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  speak  for  themselves  and  for  the  efficacy  of  the 
budget  system,  say  such  representative  Republican  dailies  aa  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  Washington  Toil.  Bostoa  Tranteript, 
Buffalo  Expiess,  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Also,  notes  the 
Troy  Times,  they  speak  for  the  general  revival  of  business,  as 
indicated  in  increased  revenues  from  income  and  profit  taxes. 

But  the  Republican  paper*  arc  not  going  to  have  such  •  xc.  llent 
campaign  material  next  year  if  the  Democratic  |»aper*  and  cam¬ 
paign  managers  can  prevent  them.  "Let's  keep  the  record 
straight  and  have  a  clear  understanding  a*  we  go  along,"  suggests 
the  Democratic  Atlanta  Constitution,  which  recall*  that  “Demo¬ 
crats  reduced  the  public  debt  $2.500.(RR).(RR)  during  the  18 
months  prior  to  March  4,  1921."  As  for  the  vaunted  benefits 
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strest  the  excess  profits  tax,  a  high  surtax  rate,  and  1'ie  grad¬ 
uated  income  tax  a«  ways  and  means  of  lifting  the  burden  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  |»oor  to  the  shoulders  of  the  ri.*h.  Tho 
truth  is  and  always  has  l»een  that  the  consumer  pays  t!ie  tax  in 
the  high  cost  of  living.  He  pays  it  in  increased  rent,  in  a  higher 
pnee  for  coal,  food  and  clothing." 

The  Democratic  Charleston  W.  Va.»  Gazette  is  more  specific. 


\  LITTLK  RING  OF  Ills  OWN 

— Clubb  in  the  Koch  eater  llrralit. 


“The  tariff  on  sugar  alone  ha*  added  $200.000,tR)0  a  year  to  tho 
cost  of  living."  declare*  this  paper.  And  right  here,  darkly 
hints  the  independent  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  is  where  Senator  Smoot 
comes  in.  “The  Senator  proliably  will  not  deny  that  he  is 
heavily  interested  in  domestic  sugar  production,"  says  The 
Dispatch,  as  it  recalls  the  interest  which  Senator  Smoot  is  said 
to  have  taken  in  having  the  tariff  planed  against  Cuban  sugar 
in  order  to  protect  the  beet-sugar  growers  of  his  Slate.  And  the 
Charleston  paper  thus  comments  on  another  phase  of  the  situa¬ 
tion: 

“Retaliation  of  industrial  recovery  is  Iteing  charged  to  the 
combination  of  high  tariff  and  high  taxes.  The  tariff  has  in¬ 
vited  profile*  ring  and  a  rapid  and  unjustifiable  inflation  ha* 
followed.  The  lioosting  of  prices  has  practically  halted  building 
operations  and  the  excessive  enhancement  of  all  consumers' 
commodities  has  put  a  brake  on  buying." 

The  Democratic  New  York  World,  which  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  timid  nl*out  speaking  its  mind,  doubts  if  any  sur¬ 
plus.  of  whatever  amount,  exist*.  Moreover,  it  declare*  that  if 
such  is  the  case  "it  i.-  a  bookkeeping  surplus  at  best."  But  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun.  which  claims  to  bo  fully  a*  Democratic  as 
The  World,  after  deep  reflection: 

"It  appears  that  we  are  t«»o  close  to  the  event  to  assay 
the  budget-balancing  laix.rs  of  Mr.  Harding.  No  standard 
of  comparison  exists.  The  last  two  years  can  not.  Ik*  com¬ 
pared  with  the  war  years,  nor  with  any  pre-war  years.  The 
fluctuating  buying  power  of  the  dollar  has  upset  every  rule 
of  measure,  and  until  a  sufficient  number  of  years  have  elapsed 
to  bring  al-out  some  degree  of  stabilization  that  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  such,  judgments  are  likely  to  be  biased,  or  warped. 

“  What  is  clear  is  that  Mr.  Harding's  achievements  in  economy 
are  not  so  gTcat  as  his  friends  vociferously  claim,  nor  so  incon¬ 
siderable  as  his  detractors  profess.  Where  justice  lies,  iH-twceu 
these  two  extremes,  every  citizen  nmv  estimate  for  himself— 
without  too  much  confidence  that  he  i'  right." 


IP  SHF.  KVER  FINDS  Ol‘T  THAT  HE'S  GOT  IT! 

— Knott  In  the  Dallas  Km. 


of  increased  tariff  revenues,  in  particular,  and  taxation  in  general, 
the  indc]M-ndcnt  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  has  this  to  say: 

"There  has  been  more  deliberate  lying  about  taxation  than 
about  any  other  subject  that  we  know  of.  Tho  advocates  of  a 
protective  tariff  have  taught  that  it  was  the  foreigner  who  paid 
the  tax.  and  with  like  duplicity  have  dcni*d  that  the  dome-tie 
consumer  was  the  victim.  Other  advocate*  of  taxation  have 


OO  !  _  AND  I'M  GOIN6 
TO  NEED  SO  MANY 
NEW  THINGS  ! 


! 
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fey  CkUmu  C*+fr%g%'%*4  fey  Undrew— d  A  Umlm—I 


Till:  HKC  HirTAHY  THE  EX-DIRECTOR  THE  NEW  DIRECTOR 

TIIK  FIGURES  IN  THE  RECLAMATION  TRIANGLE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR  WORK.  EX- DIRECTOR  OP 
RECLAMATION  ARTHUR  V  DAVIS.  AND  Ills  SUCCESSOR.  DAVID  W.  DAVIS  PoRMER  GOVERNOR  OP  IDAHO 


DAVIS  OUT.  WORK  TO  DAVIS  TO  WORK 

HE  STORM  OF  PROTEST  that  has  followed  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Arthur  P.  Davis  as  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  after  nine  years  in  that  position  ami  eight 
yearn  us  chief  engineer,  "involves  a  principle  that  makes  the 
case  one  of  interest  ami  importance  to  citizens  the  country 
over,"  declare*  the  independent  Republican  Jersey  City  Journal. 
Apparently,  however,  this  is  al>out  the  only  indc|>cndcn!  Repub- 
lienn  daily  that  thinks  so.  For  a  diligent  ten-day  search  of 
other  dai lie*,  followed  by  telegraphic  inquiries  to  fifteen  leading 
Republican  papers,  brought  forth  not  a  single  Republican 
editorial  on  the  action  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Work.  His 
request  for  the  resignation  of  the  Director,  the  return  of  Un¬ 
written  resignation  to  Davis  for  the  elision  of  the  statement 
that  the  resignation  hail  been  requested,  and  Anally  the  receipt 
by  Dr.  Work  of  the  letter  in  it*  original  form,  seem  to  have 
been  ignored  by  the  Republican  pre*s. 

Strictly  indc|>endcnt  newspapers  do  not  mince  words  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  dismissal  as  a  •caudal,  and  Democratic  editor* 
fairly  revel  in  the  episode,  ami  predict  that  it  will  In*  kept  alive 
for  congressional  inquiry  if  the  full  truth  alniut  it  is  not  soon 
disclosed.  The  independent  New  York  firming  Post.  for  in¬ 
stance.  sec*  two  important  issues  bound  up  in  this  ease: 

"One  is  the  question  whether  Mr.  Dnvis.  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  government  service,  was  ousted  for  cause  or 
under  the  pressure  of  selfish  corporal  ions.  The  other  is  the 
question  whether  the  Reclamation  Service  is  to  In*  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  expert  technical  men  and  turned  over,  a*  Secre¬ 
tary  Work  suggests,  to  •business  men’ — whose  business  is  fre¬ 
quently  |N>lities.  As  for  the  choice  between  a  technician  and  a 
business  man,  the  former  is  clearly  preferable.  It  is  a  technical 
bureau.  Mr.  Davis,  the  author  of  authoritative  works  on  hy¬ 
drography  and  irrigation,  has  overseen  the  building  of  a  numlwr 
of  great  dams  the  Roosevelt.  Shoshone,  and  others-  and  four 
large  engineering  projects  are  still  uncompleted.  Yet  this 
leuding  civil  engineer  gives  way  to  an  ex-grocer  and  hanker 
prominent  in  Idaho  politics." 

The  history  of  the  "case"  is  brief.  According  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"  Mr.  Davis  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  civil  engineers  in 
the  I'nited  States.  Information  at  hand  shows  that  big  power 
companies  have  sought  for  more  than  two  years  to  get  rid  of  him 
because  of  his  ns-ommendation  that  the  Government  build  a 
dam  in  the  Colorado  River  and  prevent  several  companies  u>ing 
this  power.  The  opposition  became  so  pronounced  two  years 
ago  that  the  then  Secretary.  Mr.  Fall,  was  about  to  heed  their 
protests.  Agitation  to  obtain  this  end  was  started  in  the  West, 
and  this  proved  to  he  such  a  Imonierang  that  Mr.  Fall  did  not 
at  tempt  to  dismiss  the  R<s-lamation  Director. 


"Before  hi*  departure  with  the  President  on  the  trip  to 
Alaska,  however.  Secretary  Work  summoned  Director  Davis 
and  requested  hi*  resignation,  aa.ving  that  he  desired  to  put  a 
business  man  in  the  office,  lie  was  sueereded  by  D.  W.  Dnvis, 
tw  ice  Governor  of  Idaho  and  recently  head  of  a  bank  at  American 
Fall*,  who  has  had  no  ex|H*riciiee  in  reclamation  service,  alt  ho 
as  Governor  lie  organiz«d  n  reclamation  association." 

Of  strange  significance,  thinks  a  Democratic  pa|N*r,  is  the  fact 
that  the  new  appointee  comes  from  the  Congressional  district 
of  Representative  Smith,  of  Idaho.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Reclamation. 

"On  it*  face,  this  dismissal  is  an  exceedingly  strange  occur¬ 
rence."  maintain*  the  indc|iendcnt  Springfield  Republican,  whilo 
the  independent  Newark  AVim  considers  the  dismissal  of  the 
Director  rather  shabby  treatment  for  a  man  who  has  "turned 
the  deserts  into  fertile  farm  lands,  made  homes  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  happy  people  where  only  the  howl  of  the  coyote 
once  was  heard,  and  added  untold  millions  of  natural  wealth 
to  the  nation."  Irrigation  project#  up  to  the  present  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  reclamation  of  approximately  I1MXXMXX)  acres,  wo 
an*  informal  by  the  Dayton  .Vru*s. 

"The  cx-Din*ctor  is  not  a  rich  man.  like  (iilTord  Ilnchot.  and 
he  ha.-  no  former  I*residcnt  to  make  a  light  for  him."  observe*  the 
Brooklyn  fiagU  find.  Dem.).  Therefore,  aver  this  and  other 
Democratic  and  independent  papers,  there  should  be  an  official 
investigation  of  the  Davis  alTair.  elm*  Congress  in  future  may 
hesitate  nlMiut  appropriating  funds  for  reclamation  work. 
Already  m*\cral  cngim*cring  bodies,  with  a  combined  member¬ 
ship  of  more  than  .10.000.  have  made  formal  protest  to  S«*oretary 
Work  against  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Davis,  which  they  consider 
detrimental  to  the  morale  of  technical  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  "Secretary  Work."  notes  the  Boston  Post  (I ml.  Dem.), 
"says  there  was  an  insistent  public  demand  for  a  business 
man  for  director.  If  that  Ik*  so,  wc  have  not  heard  of  the 
demand." 

While,  as  noted  at  the  In-ginning  of  this  article,  no  Republican 
paper  (so  far  as  wc  can  find)  arises  to  defend  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  lie  gave  a  statement  to  the  press  before  his  departure 
for  Alaska.  Said  Dr.  Work: 

"We  don't  need  two  engineers  in  charge  of  the  Reclamation 
Service.  In  the  future  tin*  service  head  will  In*  known  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  will  be  qualified  first 
to  aid  the  farmers  rather  than  supervise  engineering  works  on  the 
projects.  D.  W.  Davis  is  such  a  man.  and  I  have  appointed 
him  as  the  bureau  chief,  have  al»olished  the  office  of  Director, 
and  placed  F.  F.  Wcymouorth.  former  assistant  chief  of  tin* 
service,  in  the  position  of  <*hi«*f  Engineer  of  the  bureau." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  depart  meat  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  Tun  from  the  Press") 


France's  Rubra!  conduct  is  hero  mini?  less  and  less  urbane. — 
Washington  Post. 

Ford  may  not  ho  too  rich  to  be  President,  but  isn’t  ho  too 
useful? — .Vcip  Britain  Herald. 


All  bathing-suit  designers  must  be  from  Missouri. — St.  Joseph 
l  Mo.)  Gazette. 

Tare  it  from  The  Liter ahv  Digest  poll,  MeAdoo'II  do!— 
Jaeksonrille  Journal. 


The  fault  in  Aliens  is  that  those  easiest  to  exploit  are  hardest 
to  assimilate. — Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 

This  is  a  free  country  in  which  you  may  chortle,  hut  not 
purple. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Re/torter. 

Disarmament's  strongest  point  is  that  nations  that  arm  to  the 
teeth  always  show’  them. — Sorfelk  Virginian-Pilot. 


Ellis  Island  seems  to  I**  one  of  the  most  popular  summer 
resorts  in  the  world. — \ea>  York  Herald. 

One  thing  that  America  and  Europe  have  in  common  is  an 
ability  to  see  one  another's  duty. — Athens  .Weirs. 

I'-boat  warfare  cured  some  pro-German  Americans,  and  buy¬ 
ing  German  marks  cured  the  others. — Hartford  Times. 


The  rivalry  between  prohibition  and  Ford  jokes  will  soon  reach 
the  endurance  stage. — Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 


Ir  Europe  doesn’t  soon  get 
right,  it  will  get  left.-  Wash- 
ington  Post. 


A  HUNDRED  reds  in  the 
country  are  not  worth  one  red 
M-nt  out  of  it.  Washington 

Pod, 


A  writer  says  Alaska  is  a 
region  favored  by  I’rovidenre. 
That's  a  fact.  It  once  Ix- 
longed  to  Russia.  —  Cleveland 

Timet. 


The  young  RTnduato  is  dis¬ 
covering  tlinl  among  the  ncccn- 
sarirs  of  lifo  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  a  living.— Boston 
llrrald. 


Civilisation  is  advancing. 
Hero'll  $100,000  offered  for  a 
World  Peace  plan,  fully  one- 
third  as  much  as  was  guaran¬ 
tees!  for  a  boxing  bout! — 
Brooklyn  Ragle. 


Glasgow  is  reported  to  have 
dbponcd  of  three  hundnxl 
thousand  bottles  of  Scotch 
whisky  to  America.  One 
country’s  food  is  another  coun¬ 
try's  medicine.—  London  Punch. 


Fruit  trees  may  lx*  improved  by  grafting,  but  it  doesn't 

soein  to  w’ork  in  tho  ease  of 
politico!  timber. —  Bridgeport 
Star. 


Opportunities  always  look 
bigger  going  than  coining.— 
Kalamazoo  Gazette. 


Alien  upheaveni  seem  to 
regard  America  as  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
ra vc.  —  Washington  Post. 


Ruins  can't  sec  blue,  says  a 
nature*  note.  Now  let  Bur¬ 
bank  give  us  blue  cherries.— 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazelle. 


Charles  Darwin  always 
knocked  off  his  day's  work  at. 
noon.  If  that  was  part  of  tho 
Darwin  theory,  we're  for  it.— 
A*  ir  Orleans  Timcs-Picagune. 


Indications  nre  that  En¬ 
gland  slowly  will  approach 
aridity  as  more  Americans  get 
seats  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. — Birmingham  .Wars. 


Senator  A-iiuhst  says  he 
will  not  tell  Europe  what  she 
ought  to  do.  Ill  that  euse 
nolxadv  over  then*  will  suspect 
that  he  is  a  United  States  .Sen¬ 
ator. — A't  ic  York  Tribune. 


II IM PHI  WAR  PAYS  IlKTTER  THAN  THAT! 

—Thomas  In  llw  Detroit  .Wir*. 


N  \TUKALLT  when  Henry  Ford  acquired  a  railroad  he  liegan 
to  look  about  for  a  ticket.— Philadelphia  .Worth  American. 

The  nation  will  agree  with  the  President  that  public  expendi¬ 
tures  have  reached  the  braking  point.— .Y orfeAk  Virginian-Pilot. 

It  probably  will  not  lx*  long  lx*fore  tho  newspapers  confine 
their  re|K>rts  of  prize-fight*  to  the  flnaneial  pages. — .Ycir  York 
Herald. 

An  economist  says  music  helps  in  gelling  the  work  done. 
This  does  not,  howover,  refer  to  chin  music. —  Associated  Editors 
{Chicago). 

• 

Well,  a  prima  donna  wants  a  scat  in  the  Hou«e  of  Commons, 
and  we  arc  for  it.  Anything  that  will  give  one  of  them  a  voice. — 
Detroit  .Weirs. 

W.  R.  HeaRst  of  the  Heard  publications  says  he  was  mis¬ 
quoted.  One  might  sav  the  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
—Toledo  Blade. 

Now  if  nil  tho  mortar  boards  were  put  to  their  rightful  em¬ 
ployment  wo  could  solve  the  housing  problem. — Shoe  and  Leather 
RejnTtrr. 

Op  course  insects  have  brains.  How  else  could  they  figure 
out  just  where  you  are  going  to  have  your  picnic? — Greeley 
Tribune- Republican. 

President  Harding  says  that  the  United  States  should  help 
Europe  with  the  Golden  Rule.  Europe,  however,  seems  willing 
to  rule  itself  if  we  will  only  furnish  the  gold. — A  c  >  file  S»  ithern 
Lumberman. 


The  scars  of  war  will  heal,  but  Congress  never  will  forget  tho 
new  source*  of  revenue  discovered.— H'csf  Palm  Beach  Post. 

Professor  Sal-sulk*  as-erts  that  the  bagpi|>oK  have  been 
played  since  S W0  B.C.  Quite  long  enough. — London  Punch. 

Ur  stopping  all  the  little  leaks  and  linving  pleasure*  few.  one 
saves  enough  in  fifty  weeks  to  have  a  jolly  two. — Boston  T ran¬ 
ee  ript. 

It  will  lx*  funny  when  the  negroes  all  got  North  and  the  South 
lx-gins  to  toll  Yankees  how  to  handle  the  race  question. — Stamford 
Adroeale. 

The  lalx>r  shortage  has  lx*come  -o  acute  that  you  sqldoni  seo 
more  than  a  dozen  idle  men  watching  a  sign  painter. — Trinidad 
Picketu-ire. 

Ir  all  the  men  who  serve  as  prohibition  enforcement  officers 
ever  land  on  the  pension  roll*,  this  will  be  a  busted  country. — 
Houston  Post. 

A  critic  of  our  ehurrhc*  says  that  they  ap*  "dominated  by  a 
I'd  of  old  hens.”  Does  he  refer  to  the  lay  members? — Sashrillc 
Southern  Lumlfrman. 

When  you  see  a  trickle  of  boo^e  on  the  sidewalk  it's  a  safe 
guess  that  the  stuff  has  eaten  its  way  through  the  bottom  of  a 
Ixittle. —  Tacoma  Ledg-r. 

Germans  in  the  Ruhr  say  they  are  willing  to  pay  if  they  can  • 
lx*  sure  the  French  will  leave  when  they  have  their  money. 
One  good  way  of  finding  out  would  be  to  try  it. — A’ nr  York 
Telegraph. 
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HUHOPF/S  FL'TI'RK  INDI  STHIAI.  CO  LOS*  t  * 


Morris  tor  Ibr  Oconee  Mailin'-*  A-l.uii*  Scriift1 


■'UK  BRITISH  POSITION  ON  THK  HI  HR  CRISIS 


HEAT  BRITAIN  IS  DETERMINED  lo  make 
Germany  pay.  hot  realize*  that  "if  we  a*k  Germany 
*  to  pay  ill  execs*  of  her  capacity,  we  -hall  not  succeed 
in  accompli  chilli;  our  purpose."  This  statement  of  lirifi-h 
policy  is  olV.cmlly  set  forth  in  Prime  Minister  Stanley 
Baldwin's  »|>oceh  of  July  12;  asserting  that  "'|*-acv  i»  at 
Htttkc,"  the  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  d.-olnre; 


of  the  interalliisl  debts;  ami  the  third,  the  security  of  a 
pacitied  Europe. 

"From  the  beginning  we  have  made  it  clear  that  in  our 
opinion  the  oceu|»tion  of  the  Ruhr  wan  not  calculated  to 
produce  the  maximum  amount  of  reparations  payment. 
Many  of  the  con*«-qucnoes  which  were  anticipated  are  in  the 
course  of  fulfilment.  Germany  herself  np|>cnrs  to  l»e  moving 
fn-t  towurd  economic  chaos." 


"  We  arc  firmly  convinced  that  measure-  which  would  result 
in  the  ruin  of  Germany  would  la-  fatal  to  thi-  country,  our 
allien,  and  the  whole  of  Kurojie. 

"The  Allies  an-  obtaining  less  reparation*  thun  liefon 
the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  and  these  have  to  be  exacted 
at  the  price  of  dislocation  of  the  German  economic  sy-tem. 
and  probably  tin-  future  collapse  of  that  system. 

"Opinion  throughout  Europe,  and  not  the  least  in  Great 
Britain,  is  becoming  mon-  sensitive  to  th«-*e  condition*,  with 
alarm  at  their  continuance.  The  recovery  of  the  world  i-  in 
danger.  Peace  is  at  stake. 

"Peace  can  not  be  secured  until  thn-c  questions  an- 
settled.  First  the  payment  of  reparations;  second,  settlement 


Of  the  situation  in  the  Ruhr  Mr.  Baldwin  said  that  in¬ 
definite  occupation  l»v  one  country  of  the  territory  of  another 
in  time  of  |*eace  wa*  a  phenomenon  rare  and  regret  table,  to 
which  an  honorable  end  should  Ik-  found  ns  *«M»n  as  |>ossih!e. 
While  the  |*rupoMtl*  in  the  recent  German  reparation*  note 
were-  inadequate,  they  should,  nevertheless,  ho  explored  ami 
examined,  not  ignored,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  who  added  that  his  Government  would  submit  u 
reply  "to  our  allies  for  their  consideration  and  remarks,  and 
we  indulge  in  the  hope  that  wo  may  Ik-  able  to  arrive  nt  an 
agreement  with  them  on  the  terms." 


FOREIGN  -  COMMENT 


HOW  GERMANY  IS  WINNING  RUSSIA 


RUSSIA'S  “WINDOW  TOWARD  EUROPE"  St.  Peters- 
bunt  used  to  Ik*  railed.  It  in  that  no  longer.  Only  a 
•  tiny  section  of  the  Baltic  coast  remains  Russian,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  now  Petrograd,  is  only  beginning  to  convalesce, 
So  to-day,  as  we  are  told,  Russia's  window  toward  Europe  is 
Berlin.  Indeed,  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Russia 
Mfin  greatly  to  disquiet  the  new-born  state*  at  Russia's  west, 
and  we  find  a  Warsaw  paper,  the  Mueha,  expressing  a  fear 
that  Russo-German  power  already  threatens  Poland  through 
Lithuania.  In  Berlin  there  is  an 


sprang  up.  After  the  armistice  on  the  Eastern  front  the  work 
«u>pt  and  all  the  apparatus  of  exploitation  was  shipped  homo 
to  Germany.  Then — 

"Poor  in  raw  materials  after  the  war,  Germany  sought  to  find 
them  abroad  and  to  extend  her  radius  of  activity  into  countries 
whose  natural  wealth  had  not  been  exhausted.  A  year  ago, 
Parvus,  the  famous  Russo-German  socialist,  wrote,  ‘As  soon  as 
German  capitalism  can  find  suitable  business  conditions  just 
across  the  frontier,  with  lighter  taxes,  guaranteeing  higher  prof¬ 
its.  it  will  -hift  its  center  of  gravity  to  those  foreign  countries. 


WARM  NO  POLAND  AGAINST  GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA 
"Pole,  beware!  Tho  the  Lithuanian  may  bo  small,  he  may  guide  a  great  weapon!" 

—Mucha  (Warsaw) 


important  Russian  colony,  of 
■  hich  Mr.  I..  Lcontine  writes  in 
/.<i  Revue  Conte mporaine: 

"  Russian  signs,  shops,  theaters, 
restaurants,  bookstalls  and  news¬ 
paper  offices,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy  which  Haunts 
it*  red  Hag  almost  across  the  street 
from  our  own, gives  us  some  idea 
>4  the  feverish  activity  of  a 
KunUn  colony  numbering  300,- 
*00..  All  Russia  is  represented  in 
miniature  in  Berlin — monarchists 
•  ho  have  loomed  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing,  nnd  who  make 
common  cause  with  their  German 
co-rcligioniata;  the  liberal  l>our- 
fcoidc  who  worshiped  Kolchak 
and  Wrangel  two  years  ago;  tin1 
s<mli«t-rvvolutionarica  who  al¬ 
ready  see  themselves  replacing 
the  Soviet  Government;  the  hesi¬ 
tant  and  the  disillusioned  who  ure 

hdug  converted  to  Bolshevism 
bj  xbcer  brnin-fag;  and,  flnnllv, 

'hr  communists  who  work  in  the 
numerous  Soviet  dipluinntiocstnb- 

li'hmcnts.  AI*ove  all  this  rabble  hovers  the  new  Red  Inmr- 
ipoisie—  profit eers,  concession  hunters,  and  former  proprietors 
’till  unharmed  by  tho  Soviets  and  chanting  their  prai-«-*  with 
great  fervor." 

All  this  is  recent.  of  course,  but,  as  Mr.  I^ontine  reminds  us: 

"A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries  will  reveal 
•he  ties  uniting  Russia  to  Germany — a  common  frontier,  eco¬ 
nomic.  intellectual  and  political  penetration,  and  blood-rdatioh- 
•hip  between  the  two  courts.  Germany,  more  than  any  other 
osiutry,  lias  always  influenced  Russia,  helped  by  busim-"  intcr- 
«ts.  Before  the  war  the  Germans  led  in  trade  with  Russia. 
Their  experience  and  their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
language  gave  them  every  advantage. 

■' During  the  war  this  privileged  position  enabled  the  Germans 
•o  drain  the  occupied  territories  of  their  raw  materials  with  the 
thoroughness  that  makes  German  enterprise  redoubtable.  Lum- 
'■■ring  interested  them  especially.  An  unpublished  memorandum 
1/  the  'Oborost-Jferwaltung  der  Okkupierten  Gebieten’  shows 
the  important  part  played  by  the  Niemen  and  Vistula  forests 
during  the  Great  War:  ‘The  occupation  of  cnomv  territory  is 
intimately  eonneet«d  with  the  interests  of  our  country,  which 
must  be  enriched  by  the  products  of  the  occupied  country. 
Russian  wood,  large  quantities  of  which  fell  into  our  hands, 
•oalilfd  us  to  continue  the  war.”' 


At  the  same  time  German  technicians  and  skilled  workers  will 
emigrate.  We  are  »]>eakiiig  of  Russia  especially.  Tho  minute 
tin-  juridic  system  in  Russia  is  put  to  right*,  you  will  witness  an 
exodus  of  German  capital  uud  German  ti-chnician*  toward  that 
country.' 

"East  August  this  suggestion  was  made  at  the  Congress  of 
Political  Economy  at  Hamburg  by  Ilans  von  Kekard,  who  argues 
that  Germany  m-eds  the  immense  stock  of  raw  materials  existing 
in  Russia,  while  Russia  needs  German  organizing  ability,  working 
power  and  finished  products.  On  the  political  side  tho  idea  of 
Russo-German  cooperation  has  found  expression  in  the  thesis, 
often  developed  by  the  German  newspapers  and  emphasized  by 
Marshal  Hindeiihurg  in  his  letter  to  General  Denikine,  which 
••alls  Russia  and  Germany  tho  two  great  vanquished  countries  of 
the  war  of  1914.  Similarly  the  historian,  Professor  Iloetzsch, 
tells  us  in  Der  Often  that  the  former  ‘historic  relations  with  Rus¬ 
sia.'  relation*  whose*  necessity  no  one  in  Germany  denies,  ought 
never  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a  war." 

The  economic  invasion  of  Russia,  we  arc  told,  is  a  plank  in 
the  platform  of  numerous  organizations,  among  which  the 
“Russo-German  Union  for  the  Development  of  Commercial 
Relations"  is  conspicuous.  It  is  said  to  comprise  1.200  business 
houses.  50  chanilwra  of  commerce,  and  study-centers  of  which 
the  most  important  are  Der  Wirtschaftsinstitut  fuer  Russland 


In  the  autumn  of  1915,  according  to  Mr.  Leon  tine.  Germany 


uud  Oststaateu  and  Dor  Ost-Europa  Institut.  Reading  on — 


•  Id  ihn-o^iuarters  of  the  forests  of  Eurojx-an  Russia,  which 
firnished  during  the  war  2,700.000  tons  of  wood  to  Germany. 
More  than  10,000  men  and  1,000  horses  were  employed,  he  says, 
*ad  in  formerly  virgin  forests  little  cities  of  shacks  and  stables 


“The  point  of  departure  in  Russo-German  relations  was  the 
signing  of  a  commercial  treaty  two  years  ago.  During  the  first 
year  Germany  sent  Hu —in  133,000.0(X))M>ods  of  merchandise — in 
oiher  words,  24  per  cent,  of  Russia's  importations  came  from 
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< ir-miaiiy.  Meanwhile,  despite  the  eiioris  of  the  Russian  eoni- 
men  ial  mission,  only  5  per  cent,  of  Germany's  imitations 
came  from  Russia. 

‘'The  Germans  frankly  admit  the  diffieulties  of  trading 
regularly  with  Russia— defects  in  the  hanking  system  and  credit, 
certain  drastic  articles  in  the  Bolshevik  Code  of  Commerce,  and 
the  complicated  bureaucracy  of  the  Wnicehtorg.  But  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  the  first  Jo  profit  by  Russia’s  New  Economic  Policy, 
and  among  tho  concessions  acquired  by  Germans  is  that  of 
Jo.tKiO  dcciatincs  in  tho  region  of  RostolT  on  the  Don,  the  con- 
ceHriiouaireH  being  the  Krupp  ( 'ompany.  The  Otto  Wolf  concern 
undertook  the  reconstruct  iou  of  the  Ki«-ff  aqueduct  and  electrical 
works;  a  group  of  German  capitalists  took  over  the  Trvougnlnitn 
ruhlier  factory,  tho  largest  enterprise  in  Petrognid,  with  !»,20t> 
operatives;  tho  l’ctrograd  and  Tiver  arsenals  are  under  Krupp 
control;  and  a  group  of  German  manufacturers  runs  a  majority 
of  tin*  1' krai uc  sugar-mills." 


MANITOBA  ABANDONS  PROHIBITION 

B\  AX  OVERWHELMING  MAJORITY  the  people  of 
Manitoba  have  reject'd  prohibition  after  a  seven-years' 
trial  and  voU-d  to  adopt  in  a  slightly  modified  form  the 
Queltec  system  of  government  sale.  As  tho  Canadian  pn|»cr> 
point  out.  this  "does  not  mean  a  return  to  the  despised  ojhmi 
bar.”  The  plan,  wo  arc  told,  prorides  for  “tho  sale  of  liquors  to 
holders  of  permits  and  specifies  that  it  1m»  delivered  to  the  homes 
of  tho  purchasers,"  while  "beer  is  to  l*o  handled  in  much  the 
same  manner."  Districts  which  "do  not  desire  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  government  liquor-stores  arc  free  to  bar  them."  In  a 
word.  Manitoba  has  ratified  the  Moderation  League's  program, 
and  tho  new  system  is  to  bo  triis!  for  thnv  years.  Ah  the  Toronto 
Mail  ami  Empire  observes. 


Germany  is  the  only  country  whose  trade  with  Rii"ia  has 
reached  prv-wrx  proportions,  it  npiiear*.  ami  Mr.  Leontine  ritm 


figures  to  show  the  dominant  role  played  by  Germany  in  the 
economic  life  of  all  the  new  states  detaelied  from  the  old  Russian 
Empire.  France  gave  them  ind«*|»endcnee.  and  now  Germany 
exploits  them  and  Kugland  gets  their  raw  materials.  Says  the 

writer: 

“  In  1022  half  of  Ksthonia's  importations  came  from  Germany. 
Ill  Finland,  out  of  3, Ool ,000,000  marks'  worth  of  importations, 
Germany's  contribution  was  1,315.282,4-10  marks'  worth.  All 
these  Stat«*s — Kslhonia,  Finland,  Lithuania.  Poland,  tat  via — 
have  signed  or  are  about  to  sign  commercial  trealn-s  with  Ger¬ 
many." 

Moreover,  the  eastwanl  urgi — "  Drang  nach  Oaten."  as 
the  Germans  call  it — inspires  designs  on  Russia  itself.  Sava 
Mr.  Leontino: 

"To  get  control  of  that  immense  reservoir  of  men  and  raw 
materials  we  call  Russia  is  Germany’s  dream.  Twice — first 
when  the  Red  army  marched  ujMm  Warsaw*  and  again  when  we 
occupied  the  Ruhr — it  turned  the  heads  of  sane  men. 

"The  idea  of  a  new  ‘Drang  nach  Osten'  has  its  )>arti/ans  at. 
opposite  political  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  we  ha\e  Captain 
Erhard,  Admiral  Hintze  and  Aiiilwi<Midor  Ramzan:  on  the  other 
we  have  certain  Socialists  and  the  entire  Communist  party.  The 
Russo-German  rapprochement,  says  Muller,  the  Socialist  and 
former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  'will  result  in  restoration  of 
'hut  balance  of  power  which  France  has  destroyed."’ 


“From  utter  prohibition  of  the  traffic  iu  alcoholic  liquor  as  a 
leverage  Manitoba  is  to  case  down  to  exclusion  of  flint  traffic, 
under  limitations,  to  the  bauds  of  the  Government. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  orders  of  t ho  people, 

s]ieaking  through  the  referendum.  This  decision  is 
naturally  discouraging  to  temperance  workers,  but 
they  can  do  no  good —perhaps  not  even  render 
just iii> — by  deploring  it  ns  evidence  of  backsliding 
on  the  part  of  Manitoba  jwople." 

However,  the  Windsor  Border  Cities  Star  forest**** 
anything  hut  good  results,  and  says, 

"If,  as  si  •••ms  probable,  Ibc  desire  for  extra  pro-, 
vincial  revenue  from  liquor  profits  was  one  of  the 
motives  of  the  Manitoba  majority  in  voting  for  tile 
system,  government  control  will  likely  defeat  the  end 
which  was  one  of  tho  chief  talking  points  of  its 
friends.  That  luu*  lieen  tho  cx]xTii*nco  in  British 
Columbia  and  Quolioc,  wlu-ro  (lie  system  is  in  force. 
Where  a  profit  is  ]M>ssih|e,  theru  is  always  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  increase  it.  The  commission  which  is 
empowered  to  administer  t  he  law  will  doubt  less  want 
to  make  a  go.*!  financial  showing,  such  ns  is  openly 
iNMtstcd  iu  QucIm«.  The  administration  of  Ontario’s 
pn-cription  system  of  liquor  sales  is  open  to  the 
same  criticism.  Government  sale  of  liquor  as  a 
strictly  tcmfieranft)  measure  should  eliminate  all 
possibility  of  profit,  and  those  in  charge  of  it  ahoiild 
work  to  discourage  sides  as  much  as  possible. 

"Another  effivt  of  the  new  plan  will  undoubtedly 
U*  to  encourage  smuggling  of  liquor  across  the 
birder  into  the  United  Slates,  leaving  the  boot¬ 
legging  element  practically  unloucliwl.  Eliuiinnt  ion 
•  if  this  vicious  practise  was  one  of  the  chief  argu¬ 
ments  of  tho  Moderaiionista.  Agniu,  their  profesl 
goal  Ms  iiis  iiii|M>Hsil»le  of  uttainmeiit.  Experience 
m  British  Columbia  and  (Juebec  will  sup|M>rt  such  a  riew. 

"This  aspect  of  the  question  has  lieen  a  serious  one  for  Canada 
for  Mime  time.  It  involve*  a  point  of  unfioniil  honor,  which  the 
government  at  Ottawa  should  hud  by  taking  stem  measures  to 
repress  a  trade  wherein  then*  i-  no  good  for  this  country.  As  n 
result  of  it.  border  point*  have  gained  an  undeserved  repututii  u 
for  lawlessness  and  insobriety.” 

Another  lamentable  n  -ull  of  tin*  new  system,  we  are  told,  is 
likely  to  1m-  nii  increase  in  the  business  of  supplying  tourists 
with  liquor.  According  to  the  Toronto  Globe,  "tho  towns  in 
southern  Manitoba  near  the  United  States  border  gave  large  wet 
majorities.  anticipating.  no  doubt,  a  large  American  tourist 
trade."  And  yet,  despite  such  indications,  the  Manitoba  Errr 
Emm  i-  convinced  that  (ho  referendum  was  necessary .  ami  says 
of  the  result: 

"After  ample  discussion  and  a  vote  which  indicated  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  elector  concerned  himself  to  reach  a  decision,  a 
verdict  has  las-n  rendered.  A  decisive  majority  has  lw*en  regi*. 
tered  in  support  of  the  plan  for  government  control  of  liquor, 
which  has  lieen  formulated  by  tho  Moderation  League.  The  sig- 
nificancc  of  this  verdict  ought  not  to  lie  misunderstood.  For 
roavenicnci-  sake  the  public  has  insisted  upon  using  tin*  terms 
'wet'  and  ‘dry.’  but  the  question  In-fore  the  |H*ople  yesterday 
wn-  not  a  definite  issue  between  liquor  anil  teni|M-rnuee.  On  any 
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such  clear-cut  issue  there  would  l*e  no  question,  we  think,  as  to 
what  the  decision  would  lie.  Those  who  favor  the  abolition  of 
restrictions  on  drinking  no  doubt  voted  affirmatively:  but  the 
votes  which  gave  the  Moderation  League  proposal  its  majority 
were  cast  by  men  and  women  who  would  resent  the  suggestion 
that  they  art*  friendly  to  liquor  and  willing  to  encourage  its  use. 
Many  of  them  are  electors  who  voted  the  other  way  in  previous 
referendums.  They  came  by  personal  experience  or  by  Observa¬ 
tion  or  as  the  result  of  arguments,  presented  to  them,  to  regard 
the  existing  law  as  having  failed  to  bring  about  the  promised 
reforms  and  to  believe  that  government  sale  of  liquor,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Moderation  I-eague’s  measure,  offered  better 
guaranties  for  the  eontrol  of  drinking  and  better  prospects  for 
furthering  sobriety  among  the  people.” 

LEASING  THE  ITALIAN  RAILROADS 

HE  MOST  REVOLUTIONARY  POINT  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  revolutionary  Fascist!.  we  are  told,  is  "the 
demand  that  the  State,  where  it  has  failed  to  live  up 
to  the  requirements  of  a  sound  and  businesslike  administration 
i»t  the  public  transportation  facilities,  shall  give  way  to  private 
enterprise."  In  Italy  the  railroads,  like  the  postal  service,  an* 
running  at  a  loss,  it  appears,  and  tho  deficit  is  so  serious  that,  as 
the  Vienna  A ’rue  Frrir  I'mtut  remarks,  "the  question  of  leading 
the  State's  railroads  forms  a  topic  of  continual  and  often  vehe¬ 
ment  discussion  in  tho  Italian  press  and  not  only  in  the  press; 
recently  the  Secretary  of  State.  Caruazza.  upon  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  tho  Government,  exprest  a  belief  that  it  might  In*  possible 
to  arrange  for  tho  cession  of  a  railroad  district  to  a  private  com¬ 
pany."  Loud  protests  followed  this  suggestion.  The  cabinet 
officer  responsible  for  the  railroads  was  indignant.  Other 
cabinet  officers  objected  as  excitedly.  Competing  firm*  di- 
uounccd  in  advance  the  favoritism  they  felt  sure  would  attend 
the  project;  the  Government  should  give  everybody  a  chance 
to  bid,  they  insisted.  Hut,  as  tho  Vienna  paper  observes,  the 
most  cogent  objection  is  the  one  raised  by  those  who  a«k,  "Upon 
what  liasis  can  practirally  passive  working  enterprises  be 
capitalized?"  Says  the  editor: 

"Any  undertaking  whoso  profit*  are  nil.  is  worth  nothing. 
It  will  l*e  hard  to  find  a  buyer  and  to  attract  one  wo  should 
have  to  offer  a  subsidy.  Moreover,  the  Italian  Government 
has  no  intention  of  selling  its  railroads,  either  us  a  whole  or  part 
of  them.  All  that  is  intended  is  to  lease  the  railroads.  How 
should  it  l»c  possiblo  to-day  to  ascertain  tho  value  of  a  railroad 
line  when  the  lira  may  to-morrow  lie  worth  double  or  only  half 
its  present  value?  Even  if  only  the  leasing  system  is  considered, 
who  would  not  bo  able  to  foresee  the  difficulties  as  soon  as  wo 
have  to  speak  a!>out  the  renewing  of  the  material,  its  main¬ 
tenance.  and  alniut  amortization,  especially  when  the  State  is 
one  of  tho  contracting  parties?  There  exist*  no  perfect  solution, 
wrote  Kinnmli  recently  in  tho  ('or rim  della  Sera,  and  certainly 
none  which  would  satisfy  completely.  Besides,  the  point  in 
question  is  really  if  an  imperfect  solution  would  not  bo  more 
desirable  and  less  burdensome  for  the  country  than  an  inadequate 
government  administration.  All  seem  to  agree  upon  the  point 
that,  considering  tho  present  state  of  affairs,  even  a  weak  com- 
promise  would  mean  for  the  nation  a  pecuniary  gain.  This  gain, 
of  course,  can  not  be  exprest  in  round  figures,  because  plus  and 
minus  stand  in  closest  relation  to  the  importance  of  a  whole 
string  of  other  questions  which  have  to  be  asked,  questions  of  a 
-oeial,  economic  and  military  nature." 

Explaining  the  problem  further,  the  .Year  Frrir  Frrtir  observes: 

“The  first  reflection  suggesting  itself  was.  if  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  transfer  the  larger  systems  of  lines  to  private  industry 
or  only  the  smaller  ones.  The  issue  of  so-called  great  licenses 
was  hitherto  the  general  custom  in  Italy.  In  that  way  there 
were  established  between  the  years  1.SS5  and  1905  the  systems 
"f  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic  ami  the  Sicilian  railroads. 
Many  circumstances  favor  the  leasing  of  tho  larger  systems. 
Hie  Italian  railroad  lines,  of  which  the  Government  claims 
ownership,  aggregate  about  15.000  track  kilometers.  An  attempt 
to  diride  them  up  and  make  them  suitable  for  distribution 
under  twenty  or  thirty  licenses  would  result  in  dreadful  con¬ 


fusion.  Therefore,  a  majority  of  experts  favor  a  compromise 
solution  which  would  also  lie  more  in  accord  with  the  structure 
of  the  different  lines,  and  besides  would  meet  far  better  tho 
national  and  military  requirements.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  experts  all  the  longitudinal  and  transversal  lines  should 
be  retained  under  the  Government’s  own  administration,  for 
they  maintain  tho  traffic  with  the  adjoining  foreign  countries, 
or  connect  the  big  cities  with  the  most  important  ports  of  tho 


country.  The  big  lines  have  to  “pay  much  more  attention  to 
the  total  organization.  They  also  demand  a  much  better 
trained  and  therefore  higher  paid  Rtaff  of  employees,  and.  last 
but  not  least,  they  are  of  unmistakable  strategic  value.  As  far 
as  mobility  and  economy  are  concerned,  the  large  line*  would 
gain  only  if  the  side  lines  were  separated  from  tho  trunk  lines 
and  the  central  a<lministration.  Tho  side  lines  are  mostly  of 
local  interest  and  could  be  conducted  under  a  suburban  tariff 
system." 

What,  meanwhile.  1*  to  be  the  rffio  of  the  Government  a* 
lessor  and  owner?  The  Xeue  Frtic  Prc*se  points  out  that  "in 
1S.S5  a  system  was  adopted  which  granted  to  the  private  com¬ 
panies,  on  account  of  operation  and  administration,  two-thirds, 
and  to  the  State,  as  owner,  one-third  of  the  receipts.”  But — 

"This  system  did  not  make  good,  because  the  private  concerns 
were  in  no  way  eager  to  make  special  efforts.  The  expenditures 
grew  rapidly  and  amounted  to  more  than  the  two-thirds  which 
the  companies  earned.  Kinandi  therefore  recommends,  especially 
for  distances  which  in  the  beginning  do  not  jwy.  participation 
of  the  Government  in  the  net  receipts  which  grow  with  the  increas- 
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ing  gross  receipts,  while  at  the  same  unit-  the  company  itself 
would  Im*  given  n  motive  to  increase  the  receipts  as  much  a> 
possible.  For  the  last  thirty  years  this  system  has  been  in  vogue 
with  the  greatest  success  at  the  Italian  banks  of  issue.  The 
Fascist i  Government  of  Mussolini  has  already  taken  up  the 
same  system  with  its  partnership  in  the  joint  stock  company  of 
the  Ansaldo  Works.  If  the  lines  an-  self-supporting  and  upon  a 
paying  basis,  the  State,  besides  its  participation  in  the  net  re¬ 
ceipts,  should  also  Ik*  entitled  to  a  kilometer  or  mileage  guaranty. 
Mut  these  line*  don't  come  into  consideration  when  one  is  di— 
cussing  the  problem  of  leasing  the  Italian  railroads." 


GOVERNMENT  PROTECTS  NORWEGIAN 

BANKS 


"To-day  nobody  is  able  to 
draw  a  eleur  picture  of  the  plan 
the  Italian  Government  has  in 
view.  This  is  tho  more  dilfi- 
cult  iis  opinions  diverge  even 
within  the  circles  of  the  Fuscisti. 

The  Government  has  only  an¬ 
nounced  the  program  which, 
according  to  its  conviction,  is 
best  suited  to  lessen  t  he  deficit 
ill  the  budget  of  the  railroads 
and  at  the  same  time  i ncrease 
the  efficiency  of  the  traffic 
system.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a 
point  that  should  not  Ih*  over- 
looked:  The  railroads  in  Italy 
serve,  as  nowhere  else,  the 
pur|N)se  of  elections  and  os  propaganda  for  siieli  election*:  e\.*n 
representative*  and  senutor*  belonging  to  the*  -nine  |M>lif»ml 
parly  often  stand  opposed  to  one  another  when  it  come-  to 
discussions  about  the  railroad*  u-  nffis-ting  I<h*mI  iiitcn-t* 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  Ik*  recognized  that  the  railroad-  should 
not  be  surrendered  into  the  bands  of  the  newly  grown-up  ra|»- 
itulists.  but  should  Ih*.  if  at  all.  transferred  to  com|niii'c*  already 
in  the  past  entrusted  with  the  nd  mi  nisi  ration  of  railroad-  ami 
known  to  tlm  country  for  their  reliability.  Hf  course,  a-  opjs*- 
sitiou  is  everywhere,  this  p-opo*itiun  also  lias  it-  opponent-.  who 
claim  that  the  transfer  to  the  old  companies  would  mean  the 
establishment  of  mono|M>lies  and  trust*.” 


ITALY'S  MODEL  CITIZEN' 


Tin;  M.im  mcti  wh:  "Luufc.  K\rellinr>.  >«ni  sqiHvac  Ii  imd 
It  crl.-,  *  Look  H'c  lls-  <  Ho  eminent !‘ " 

Mr-ouxi;  Onfc-r  f.*i>  million  .4  iliem.  I  shall  thus 

have  all  Italy  with  mr."  ..  ... _ 


a  Norweigiait  pii|H*r.  publisheil  in  Brook 
y.  has  obtain**!  a  statement  from  lion 


Hut  it  appoora  that,  if  “to-day  nobody  u  able  to  draw  a  dear  Abraham  Rente.  Norwegian  Minister  of  Finance 


chief 


picture  of  the  plan  the  Italian  Government  lias  iu  view.”  it  i- 
nlso  difficult  to  guess  how  long  the  existing  Italian  Government 
will  last.  That  Government  grows  daily  more  de-pot  ic.  accurd- 
ing  to  a  correspondent  of  L' Europe  Xun-llr.  who  ob«erx 


dine  tor  of  the  Bank  of  Norway.  He  is  not  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  difficulties  In-setting  the  Norwegian  banks  are 
a  n-siilt  of  after-war  conditions,  he  l>cliev®s.  To  quote  hi* 
statement: 


Local  dictatorships  and  the  tyranny  of  regional  commis¬ 
saries  and  of  militia  subalterns  terrorise  prefects.  mayor-  and 
populations.  The  leaders  struggle  for  place  and  honor  with  a 
bitterness  and  violence  that  go  to  tie-  length  of  public  accii-a- 
tions  of  graft,  while  a  turbulent.  im-|«on>ihl<  minority  hold.- 
Italy  at  its  mercy,  and  it  often  develop-  tha*  the  a«-*-tisation-  of 
graft  are  true." 


"Til.*  chief  cause  i-  naturally  the  period  of  colossal  dcprecia- 
' ion  with  it-  dellation  «»f  all  artificial  war  values.  To  this  must 
Ih*  added  other  unfortunate  matters,  such  as  people’s  nervou  — 
ness  for  their  money  which  gave  these  banks  the  final  blow. 
They  lacked  liquid  means,  the  pressure  Iwcaine  t«n»  strung  and 
'In-  only  right  thing  that  could  l*e  done  was  to  seek  protection 
under  tin*  new  law.” 


A  m.A**  V,«'!TM  (IM)BK  IS  IVCHKrt  l\  DUMKTKM.  MTHICK  |»V  A  HAM  Ml  It  I  HOM  Till:  IU01IT.  Clll  MII.IX  AT  POINT  OF  IMPACT 


TIIK  HI  ■‘II  OK  V I  It  .*1«’K*  ACHOKS  FHA'.MKNTH  W  111*11  PKKIOKATK  TIIK  IJ.FT  HIDE  WITH  A  CUH’ll  OF  FoWIlKHKI*  OI.A** 


iMPAtrr  hiokohackm  in  i-aiuii.  kik<*km.  ci.oi  i>  on  tiik  u:*t  inchkaskh  am*  imhhifati*.  and  ulobk  «n»mpi.ktixv  ihhimijihatw 
IIIOll-MPKKI)  MOV  I  KM  AT  2.500  IMCTi’KKM  A  SKCOND:  IT  ALL  IIAI’I’K.NBD  IN  3-A00THM  OF  A  MKCONUI 
Film*  likrn  l»y  llcnpe  A  OryU*  l(>i>M  limnu  Maiiilnc.  Hcimxlim*l  by  nwitny  «f  A  Urjll". 


MOVIES  AT  5,000  PER  SECOND 


THROWING  an  KOO  INTO  AN  KLKCTKN*  FAN 
ha-  iMfii  wporlol  on  sundry  occasion*  ns  tli«*  ni|nvw«*l 
lift-  iiiiiliilion  of  various  distinguished  im>n.  I’mplv  of  a 
•iimlnr  *|»iri I  of  childlike  curiosity  may  now  pursue  highly 
rv>|«**inli|«>  >ci<*n  title  investigation  with  the  ni<l  of  n  rwmlly 
iuvcnt<*l  mot  io  fiiuifrn.  Kxnctly  wlmt  happen*  when  you  drop 
.01  electric  light  glnltc  down  an  air-shaft  having  cngag* d  the 
worliid  puriii'ity  of  several  generation*  of  hoys,  exnetlv  wlmt 
happen*  wIh  ii  you  hit  Hindi  n  glohe  with  a  hammer  ran  now  Is* 
•'idled  in  detail.  ns  llu-  picture*  accompanying  llii*  article  show. 

High-peed  movie*  taken  at  the  rale  of  .VXKI  per  second  are  in 
ilir  -cope  «.f  the  new  llen|»e  and  dry II*  rapid  cinema  camera, 
wording  to  The  /// a *1  nihil  l.omlnn  So  far.  we  an*  told, 

"i»l>  on*  of  thee  machines  has  ln*en  constructed,  mid  i*  in  use  hy 
’h-  British  Admiralty  al  Shoohiiryness.  where  it  can  and  does  take 
;‘i<'iiir*-«  on  mi  ordinary  moving-picture  Him  at  any  rate  from  *i00 
t<»  .>.(*■)  pictures  |*er  second.  Ilefore  going  into  any  of  it*  ex¬ 
ploit*.  a  description  of  the  machine  itself,  which  consists  of  three 
inain  portions — a  lllm  drum,  a  pair  of  lens  wheel*,  and  a  shutter, 
•  quoted  from  the  A V*r*  as  follows: 

Tin*  Him  drum  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  six  inches  wide,  and 
»Hgh*  half  a  Ion.  It  is  driven  hy  an  H-horse-power  electric 
motor  at  any  *|sssl  from  101)  to  1.000  revolutions  per  minute. 
'*  I  hi*  latter  rate  its  |M*ripheral  s|kshI  is  IK.000  feet  |>er  minute, 
and  the  tensile  stress  in  the  rim  is  five  tons  per  square  inch. 
Tro  'hallow  parallel  grooves  arc  cut  round  the  surface  of  the 
•injtn.  in  each  of  which  a  length  of  film  is  laid  and  securely  held 
h  place  by  means  of  vacuum. 

‘Two  lens  wheels  are  fixt  on  the  ends  of  two  horizontal 
•l-ifl*.  one  on  eaeh  side  of  the  drum,  and  driven  off  it  hy  bevel 


gearing.  The«e  w  In-el*  an*  I •'»  inches  in  diameter,  and  an*  per¬ 
forated  near  the  «*lge  to  hold  10  lcn*c*  in  each  wh.s*l.  The 
wheel*  overlap  the  drum  in  front  of  it.  **o  that,  for  each  of  them, 
at  one  i«oint  in  their  revolution,  'lie  center  of  each  lens  pn**e< 
in  front  of  the  center  of  the  film  on  the  drum  behind.  Thus 
one  wh«**l  of  lenses  throw*  an  image  from  each  lens  in  succession 
on  one  film,  while  the  other  wind  serves  the  other  film. 

"Kneh  wheel  revolve-  toward  the  drum,  and  is  *o  geared 
tluit  lens  and  film  travel  at  exactly  the  same  »|H*ed,  and.  for  a 
certain  distance,  in  the  same  dir«*ction. 

"The  distance  «*aeli  len*  travels  with  the  film  is  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  a  pictim*  of  the  standard  cinematograph  size, 
such  picture  being  taken  through  a  narrow  -lit  in  the  f«M*nl  plane, 
referred  to  further  Irion'.  Tin*  principle  on  which  t hi-*  method 

of  rapid  cinematography  is  liascd  is  tin . .  movement  of 

film  and  lens  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  »|M*cd. 
For  thi*  purpose.  in  this  maeliiiie.  when  the  film  drum  revolve* 
l.tMMI  time*  |N*r  minute,  the  lens  wheel*  revolve  7..VJ0  times  |H*r 
minute.  Thus,  when  going  at  full  spissl,  n  lens  )»n*sc«  in  front 
of  each  film  :tn»,0tMI  times  in  one  minute. 

"The  Shutter  Mechanism. — A  vertical  plate  is  tixt  ilium- 
diatcly  in  front  of  the  drum,  in  which  are  two  narrow  -lit*,  say 
2  millimeters  wide,  set  side  by  -id**,  one  op|Misitc  each  film  in  the 
f***al  plane.  Through  these  slits  exposure*  an*  made  on  tin* 
films.  Thus  each  lens  in  succession  throws  an  image  on  its  re¬ 
spective  film.  and.  as  lens  ami  film  l«oth  pass  that  slit  on  opposite 
sides,  a  shutter  is  not  required  to  net  for  each  photograph  taken. 
But  it  is  required  to  start  taking  photographs,  and  to  stop  them 
Iteing  taken  on  the  instant  the  film  drum  has  made  one  revolu¬ 
tion.  otherwise  photographs  would  Ik*  su peri m pose*  1  on  those 
already  taken.  For  this  purpose,  a  second  vertical  plate  is 
mounted  in  grooved  roller  gui*les.  in  which  it  may  move  with 
great  rapidity.  This  is  the  shutter  plate,  and  it  is  placed  bet  weeu 
the  fixt  plate  already  descriUsI  ami  tin*  lens  wh.-els. 

"In  this  shutter  plate  are  two  holes,  one  oppodtc  each  film. 
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which  may  be  arranged  either  to  lie  side  by  side,  in  which  case 
both  films  will  be  exposed  at  the  same  time  ami  i>airs  of  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  (an  important  provision,  since  it  admits  of  detailed 
stereoscopic  examination  of  the  pictures);  or  it  may  be  arranged 
so  that  one  of  these  holes  is  placed  above  the  level  of  the  other, 
in  which  case  photographs  are  taken  first  on  one  film  and  then 
on  the  other. 

"It  is  obvious  that,  when  the  shutter  plate  is  raised  and  held 
in  position  so  that  the  holes  in  it  are  above  the  focal  plane,  the 
narrow  slits  in  the  fixt  plate  will  bo  closed.  And  this  is  where 
it  is  placed  while  the  film  drum  is  getting  up  the  requisite  speed. 
When  the  time  comes  to  take  photographs,  the  supj>ort  which 
holds  the  shutter  is  instantaneously  withdrawn  (by  an  electrical 
device  timed  to  act  by  falling  weights  on  switches),  and  the 
shutter  is  pulled  down  by  strong  springs  on  to  a  second  support. 
At  this  point  the  holes  in  the  shutter  plate  are  in  alinement  with 
the  slits  in  the  fixt  plate,  and  photographs  are  taken  on  the 
films  thus  exposed — during  one  revolution  of  the  drum. 

“On  the  instant  when  that  revolution  is  completed,  the  second 
sup|M>rt  is  removed,  the  shutter  is  pulled  down  on  to  a  thin! 
8Up|K>rt,  and  the  slits  in  the  fixt  plate  are  again  closed.  This 
is  wlmt  hapiwns  when  pairs  of  photographs  are  taken.  If  it  be 
required  to  use  the  films  consecutively,  the  drop  of  the  shutter 
on  to  the  third  support  closes  the  slit  opposite  one  film,  and  opens 
the  Hlit  op|H>site  the  other;  this,  in  its  turn,  is  closed  when  another 
revolution  of  the  drum  iB  completed,  by  removal  of  the  thinl 
support  and  a  further  drop  of  the  shutter.  The  shutter,  once 
freed,  is  pulled  down  sufficiently  quickly  to  open  and  shut  off 
the  film  in,  approximately.  1-4, 500th  of  a  second.*’ 

This  machine,  it  appears,  was  constructed  in  the  workshop  of 
Thomas  Cooke  and  Sons,  in  York,  where  the  pictures  reproduced 
herewith  wore  taken.  Exposed  at  a  rate  of  from  2.(100  to  3.000 
pictures  per  second,  they  are,  we  are  told,  the  first  ever  taken 
by  reflected  light  ut  any  such  speed.  Front  this  point  up  to 
5,000  pictures  per  second  photography  depend*  essentially  on  the 
light  available.  In  this  ease  the  beams  of  two  90  centimeter 
searchlights  were  concentrated  on  one  object,  but  they  would 
not  be  strong  enough,  in  all  probability,  for  a  much  higher  speed 
than  was  used. 

In  the  pictures  of  the  glass  vacuum  globe  broken  by  a  hammer, 
it  i*  interesting  to  note  how  the  globe  burst*  on  the  side  opposite 
that  hit  by  the  hammer.  The  first  perforation  i*  brought  about 
by  the  impact  of  pieces  of  broken  glass,  caught  up  by  the  inrush 
of  air  through  the  hole  made  by  the  hammer,  and  hurled  across 
the  inside  or  the  globe.  A*  these  holes  gradually  lwrome  bigger 
with  the  subsequent  cracking  of  the  globe,  a  cloud  of  fine  pow¬ 
dered  glass  emerges.  It  is  not  until  after  this  that  the  globe 
completely  disintegrates,  or  as  we  usually  express  the  action  in 
the  case  of  an  electric  glolie,  “explodes." 

Another  most  interesting  experiment  was  made  with  a  solid 
rubber  ball,  teed  up  like  a  golf  ball  on  a  loose  curdlmard  cyl¬ 
inder,  two  inches  in  front  of  the  muzzle  of  a  "cannon."  The 
cannon  was  a  home-made  gun.  loaded  with  four  ounces  of  pow¬ 
der  and  plugged  by  a  wooden  tampion  two  inches  thick  and  with 
a  four-inch  head.  The  pictures  showed  every  detail  of  the 
action  from  the  time  the  "cannon”  was  fin'd  till  the  rubber  ball, 
having  flattened  itself  against  a  steel  target  some  distance  away, 
rebounded  toward  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

It  was  found  that  the  speed  of  the  tampion  out  of  the  gun 
was  quick  enough  to  enable  it  to  sink  at  least  one  inch  into  the 
solid  rubber  ball  before  the  ball  began  to  move  off  the  tee. 
Once  under  way  it  may  be  seen  slowly  regaining  a  spherical 
shape,  only  to  flatten  at  first  exactly  like  a  snowball  against  the 
steel  target.  So  great  was  the  impact  that  the  ball  kept  on 
flattening  to  a  thin  disk,  anil  then  at  once  reverted  toward  the 
oval,  looking  as  it  prepared  to  rebound  like  half  an  egg.  Once 
clear  of  the  plate  again,  the  ball  elongated,  and  then  Ix-gan  to 
grow  round,  oltho  it  has  been  broken  on  the  impact  side.  In 
the  last  picture  it  was  once  inon*  an  almost  perfect  sphere. 

Golfers  will  no  doubt  begin  wondering  what  similar  pictures 
taken  just  before  and  after  the  impact  of  a  club  on  a  golf  ball 
would  show.  There  may  be  a  field  for  curious  investigators 
lu  re.  Going  further,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  application  of  this 


instantaneous  motion-picture  photography  to  scientific  research 
of  all  kinds  may  prove  very  valuable.  Phenomena,  as  the 
AVa-i  points  out.  which  it  has  hitherto  l>een  impossible  to  see. 
may  now  he  followed  step  by  step  and  minutely  measured  at  the 
same  time.  The  great  industrial  applications  of  such  an  aid  to 
knowledge  may  offer  in  the  future  practically  unlimited  economic 
possibilities. 


TO  FIND  WHEN  METALS  GET  TIRED 

OW  LONG  DOES  IT  TAKE  to  "tire"  a  metal  to 
the  point  where  it  gives  way  under  rep<<atcd  strain* 
or  shocks?  The  Engineering  Foundation,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Research  Council  and  other  corporations, 
has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  program  of  research  to  establish 
the  endurance  limits  or  so-called  "fatiguo"  of  copper,  bras*, 
bronze,  and  other  metals.  Everybody,  says  a  press  bulletin, 
issued  by  the  Copper  Research  Association  (Now  York),  has 
used  the  simple  process  of  breaking  a  piece  of  wire,  perhaps 
a  hairpin,  by  bending  it  back  and  forth,  until  it  snapt,  and 
has  found  that  some  wire  has  to  be  bent  longer  than  others. 
The  breaking  of  the  wire  was  the  result  of  "fatiguo";  when  the 
win-  snapt  it  had  reached  its  endurance  limit.  We  read 
further: 

"This  in  a  simple  example  of  fatigue  failure,  n  subject  which 
assumes  great  importance  in  the  operation  of  machinery,  in 
which  such  objects  as  shaftings,  axles,  springs,  bolts,  rods,  ties 
and  structural  part*  made  of  metal  are  subjected  to  repeated 
load*,  shucks  and  "tresses. 

"Fatigue  characteristics  depend  on  the  composition  of  the 
metal  or  alloy,  the  heat  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected  in 
manufacture,  the  structure  of  the  metal,  impurities  present, 
even  tho  »hupe  of  the  object.  It  will  thus  be  scon  that  the 
variety  of  conditions  where  fatigue  is  u  factor  is  almost  endles*. 

"Engineering  science  has  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  fact 
with  regard  to  the  other  physical  properties  of  tho  metal-, 
including  tensile  strength,  compressive  strength,  ductility  and 
hardness.  There  exists,  however,  this  gap  in  regard  to  fatigue. 
The  rccoguitiou  of  its  vast  importance  is  in  line  with  the  great 
engineering  progress  of  the  times. 

"A  fatigue  failure  of  metal  is  apt  to  occur  suddenly.  The 
metal  snnps  as  tho  it  were  brittle,  and  in  many  cases  at  the 
point  of  fracture  appears  to  have  become  crystalline.  This 
crystalline  appearance  led  to  the  old  theory  that  under  repeated 
sire**  metal  crystallized,  but  this  theory  is  now*  known  to  !*• 
unfounded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  tho  mioroseope  all 
metals  used  for  struct ures  and  machinery  appear  crystalline. 
Stresses  produce  no  apparent  change  in  the  general  structure  of 
the  metal,  but  rrj>eated  stresses  seem  to  produce  a  gradual 
breaking  down  of  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  metal. 

"To  accurately  determine  the  facts  which  govern  the  strength 
of  the  many  metal"  and  alloys  employed  under  widely  varying 
conditions  of  service  is  a  huge  task,  railing  for  exhaustive  re¬ 
search.  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  some  metals  it 
becomes  necessary  to  carry  the  repetitions  of  stress  beyond  one 
hundred  million  reversal*  (l»cnd  the  hairpin  back  and  forth, 
if  you  will),  before  the  actual  endurance  limit  can  l>e  satis- 
factorily  established. 

"For  threo-quarters  or  a  century  the  need  for  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  has  l>ccn  apparent,  but  the  costly 
character  of  the  undertaking  was  long  a  deterrent.  Finally, 
during  the  World  War,  the  question  of  strength  of  airplane 
parts  under  repeated  stress  became  of  such  prime  imi>ortanee 
that  a  full  investigation  of  the  endurance  limits  of  commercial 
steels  was  begun. 

"It  is  now  planned  to  carry  forward  for  the  first  time  a 
comprehensive  research  into  the  endurance  limits  of  copper, 
brass,  bronze  and  other  non-ferrous  metals  anil  alloys.  The 
work  will  be  supervised  by  an  advisory  committee  of  specialists 
connected  with  the  National  Research  Council.  Dr.  II.  F. 
Moore,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  be  in  itn- 
nu-diate  charge  of  the  experiments,  which  will  be  conducted  at 
Urhana.  Illinois.  The  Engineering  Foundation, of  which  Mr.  Alfred 
D.  Flinn  is  director,  has  provided  special  equipment  and  funds, 
and  is  cooperating  iu  other  ways  in  this  investigation  which 
concerns  every  one,  especially  those  having  to  do  with  high-speed 
machines,  whether  in  power-plants  or  factories,  in  airplanes  or 
automobiles." 
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WHY  IS  A  DOPE  FIEND? 

PIUM  ADDICTS  exist  la-cause  they  can  obtain  opium. 
They  can  get  it  Ixs-ause  more  is  jiroduced  than  is 
needed  for  medical  purpose*.  Cut  down  production 
to  the  medical  limit  and  the  dope  problem  i-  miImiI.  This  is 
practically  the  contention  of  the  American  representatives 
l»efore  the  inteniational  opium  commission  at  fieneva.  That 
it  wan*  not  adopted  shows,  it  is  argued  editorially  l»y  l*r»a 
t'hnnieal  Market *  (New  York),  thut  the  opium-growing  nations 
are  not  in  earnest  in  their  ostensible  effort*  to  stop  tin*  evil. 
No  kind  of  control  can  possibly  In-  effective,  the  writer  contends, 
unless  applied  at  the  source.  So  Ion#  a*  then-  is  an  overplus 
of  opium,  that  overplus  will  Ih> 
taken  up  by  illegitimate  users, 
no  mailer  what  the  laws  may  In*. 

We  read : 

"Settlement  of  the  world-wide 
opium  problem  can  not  In*  made 
without  the  full  cooperation  of 
every  civilized  nation  in  wlio-c 
•erritory  the  growth  of  the  opium 
poppy  in  carried  on.  For  Great 
Britain  and  Franco  to  interject 
a  series  of  'ifs  and  huts'  in  the 
consideration  of  the  American 
opium  plan  recently  prtwnlod 
Is-fore  _  t lit*  League  «»f  Nations 
•  •pium  coin  mission  at  (Ionova, 
menus  only  one  thing.  In  their 
own  minds,  the  delegates  of  these 
nations  are  against  any  drastic 
restrictions  in  opium  production 
and  also  opposed  to  cutting  olf 
the  supply  of  iion-medieal  opium 
from  the  natives  of  their  colonic*. 

To  solve  a  combined  moral  and 
(Militical  problem  or  the  opium 
type  is  imiKMoihlu  if  insincerity 
lurks  iH-hind  the  high-sounding 

phrases  of  the  delegates  of  gn«ai  nations  attending  the  meeting 
of  an  international  commission. 

"The  only  method  w  hich  can  effectively  stamp  out  drugaddic- 
lion  all  over  the  world  is  to  reduce  opium  production  to  the 
exact  need*  for  scientific  and  ntodieinal  purposes,  lam  pilot 
upon  laws  without  this  control  at  the  source  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  lie,  ineffective.  In  America,  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  narcotics  have  been  ovcrwhelnnsl  with  all  type* 
of  laws,  forms  ami  restrictions,  both  State  and  national.  and  -t ill 
the  reform  associations  say  that  ilrug  addiction  is  on  the  increase. 
Federal  and  local  authorities  have  made  statement*  indicating 
that  well  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  narcotics  mixed  in  iuid  near 
New  York  City  in  original  packages,  have  liecn  of  foreign  manu¬ 
facture.  This  seems  to  point  the  linger  of  accusation  directly 
at  Europe." 

The  ease  with  which  morphin.  diacetylmorphin.  ami  cocaine 
can  Is-  smuggled  into  the  United  States  ami  out  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  owing  to  their  small  Inilk  and  ready  concealment, 
and  the  enormous  profits  in  the  traffic,  make  the  combating 
of  drug  addiction  in  the  United  States  doubly  difficult,  the  writer 
say*.  He  assort*  that  here  is  one  matter  in  which  world  «alva- 
tion  is  not  bring  delayed  Ims-uiisc  America  is  banging  luu-k. 
In  fuel,  the  responsibility  for  the  ravages  of  opium  i*  laid 
sqtuirely  on  Europe’s  doorstep.  A*  we  are  told: 

"The  American  plan  placed  liefore  t lie  eoinmU-ion  in  Geneva 
is  undoubtedly  tho  only  method  of  permanently  and  effectively 
combating  the  evil.  Tho  refusal  of  other  big  nations  to  co- 
operate — and  it  is  nothing  less  than  this  in  reality — owing  to 
selfish  motives,  indicates  that  they  plare  government  revenues 
and  political  expediency  above  moral  considerations.  Their 
delegates  agree  quite  suavely  with  the  American  plan  until  the 
test  comes,  the  aetunl  restriction  of  opium  production,  and  they 
then  demonstrate  their  insincerity  hy  quibbling  and  -putting 
hairs.  And  these  are  the  same  nations  of  Europe  that  have 
sent  envoy  after  envoy  to  the  United  States  to  make  us  realize 
that  it  is  the  ‘moral  obligation'  of  America  to  join  the  l-eague 
"f  Nations." 


A  SILENT  ELEVATED  RAILROAD 

HE  "SILENT"  ELEVATED  RAILWAY,  or  some¬ 
thing  approximating  it,  has  been  achieved  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  we  are  told  by  William  A.  MeGarry,  writing  in 
Fnpilar  Mechamict  'Chicago).  That  city  lias  just  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public  a  to1  ,-mile  stn-tcli  of  high-speed  transit  line 
that  i*  held  by  engineers  to  l»e  the  quietest  in  the  world.  It  is 
al**»  of  interest  by  reason  of  the  advance  it  marks  in  the  adoption 
and  Use  of  mechanical  safeguards  against  accident.  Considering 
that  the  New  York  eh-vated  train«arel»eingrepniiited  in  an  attrae- 
live  color,  it  would  so-in  that  the  elevated  t,V|ie  of  rapid  transit 
still  ha*  a  future.  Of  the  Philadelphia  improvements,  we  read: 


"The  first  contract  for  the  work  was  let  ill  llll'i.  and  when 
completed,  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  line  was  SI'i  ,000,000.  Of 
this.  &L(XM.OOD  alone  was  spent  on  ears. 

"Quiet  operation  has  Imn-ii  achieved  quite  simply  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  engineer.  The  met  hods  used  represent  a 
forward  step  in  comfort  and  health.  Pedestrians  may  converse 
without  effort  while  n  Vven-car  train  pit— o*  overhead  at  full 
speed.  There  is  a  noise,  but  it  is  more  like  the  distant  boom  of  a 
big  gnu  Ilian  the  familiar  high-pitched  clatter  of  a  passing  train 

"In  the  Frnnkford  line,  two  major  developments  were  made 
on  the  structure  it-s-lf  in  addition  (o  the  improvements  in  the 
car*.  The  lir-t  was  to  till  the  interstice*  of  the  H-la-am  uprights, 
on  which  the  road  is  carried,  with  concrete.  Various  ex|ieri- 
men  is  hav—  shown  that  such  lieam*  act  as  sound  transmitters, 
carrying  to  the  |»ede«trian*  vibrations  that  otherwise  might  have 
Ihs-ii  di-sipal*s|  in  the  air  alaive.  The  second  change  was  in  the 
support  for  the  nrk  ballast  in  the  roadlx-d.  Instead  of  using  the 
familiar  la.lt. -d  lattice-work  of  steel,  tile  engineer*  put  in  con¬ 
crete  an-h  •».  The  result  was  a  structure  almost  as  solid  and 
vibration-proof  as  masonry. 

"For  af-iui  a  mile  near  the  tcrininu*.  tho  line  runs  through  a 
l»art  of  Fnmkford  Avenue,  which  is  so  narrow  that  n  center- 
column  structure  had  to  l»o  uacd.  Even  here  the  engineers 
managed  to  attaiu  an  unusual  solidity.  A  sfioeial  typo  of  coluniii 
was  designed,  -up|»>rt««l  below  the  struol  surface  by  plate 
girders  that  in  turn  rest  on  eoncreto  piers  12  foot  apart.  The 
result  lias  lieen  a  considerable  deadening  of  noise,  even  when  tho 
old-type  ears  are  used. 

"The  new  ears  are  similar  in  some  ros|*octs  to  those  in  use  on 
the  later  lines  in  New  York,  but  they  have  some  additional  safe¬ 
guard-.  Fully  automatic  couplers  were  installed,  tho  use  of 
which  not  only  eliminates  tho  necessity  of  brake-men  standing 
I  let  ween  the  ears  when  trains  are  lu-ing  mode  up  in  the  yards, 
but  al-o  equalizes  the  speed  of  each  ear  so  that  the  train  acts  as  a 
unit.  It  makes  for  less  noise  and  more  comfort.  Another  stop 
is 'dual ’control  of  the  air-brakes,  one  of  tho  old  ty|M>,  and  the 
other  electrical,  the  latter  lieing  instantaneous.  In  the  old 
equipment,  when  the  motonnan  applied  the  brakes,  the  first  oai 
in  the  train  was  the  fir-t  to  slow  down.  Tho  second  ear  buiu|M-d 
into  the  fir*',  and  -am  throughout  the  length  of  tho  train.” 


TIIKY  INSIST  ON  Ql'IKT  IN  I'llll.AOKI.IMIIA 

VihI  m.  tln->  have  Just  <*>mpl.-i<*l  a  new  i-loviiol  rapnl  trm»*H  line,  a  svilmi  of  wlilcli  l«  l»w  nlu.wn 
o»n»tnii-iisl  a.  m  to  i-liiultuii.*  ih*-  u*u*l  •loafcnliig  clatter  ilmi  itos  with  such  n.ml* 
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WHERE  THE  COLD  WAVES  COME  FROM 

AXADA  SENDS  rs OUR  WAVES  of  lower  temperature 
— cold  in  winter,  merely .  coed  in  summer.  We  may 
curse  her  in  the  former  season  and  bless  her  in  the  latter; 
the  benefit  offsets  the  injury.  In  both  eases  the  low-temperat un¬ 
air  is  front  the  vast,  treeless  continental  spaces  of  western  British 
America,  where  radiation  is  full  and  free  and  the  thermometer 
•lands  low.  The  great  Roekv  Mountain  barrier  often  guides  the 
cold  air  southward  and  freezes  up  the  Georgia  peach-orchards 
and  the  Florida  orange-groves.  "Typically  American"  are 
these  sudden  cold  spells,  we  are  told  by  Pnd.  Kolicrt  de  C. 
Ward,  or  Harvard,  writing  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  fl'tica.X.  Y.) 
They  "play  a  distinct  part  in  the  lives  of  many  millions  of 
|*‘ople  in  the  United  States."  he  says.  To  quote  from  his  article: 

"  For  severity,  suddenness  and  frequency  the  cold  waves  of  the 
eastern  United  States  are  unique.  They  sire  typically  American, 
a  characteristic  feature  of  tho 
rear  of  winter  cyclonic  storms, 
and  follow  warmer  weather, 
accompanied  by  winter  rains 
or  snow,  in  front  of  the  low- 
pressure  center.  Following  the 
passage  of  the  center,  the  cold 
wave  is  heralded  by  n  sudden 
shift  of  the  wind  to  the  west 
and  northwest — a  piercing 
blast,  sweeping  down  from  the 
cold  continental  interior  of 
western  Canada,  reducing  the 
temperuture  20°.  :«)  ,  KU,  or 
even  more,  within  24  hours. 

The  drop  in  temperature  often 
begins  before  the  rain  or  snow 
has  ceased  falling.  If  it  is  still 
raining  when  the  westerly  wind 
begins  to  blow,  the  rain  quickly 
turns  to  sleet .  and  an  icy  cover¬ 
ing  forms  on  all  objects  out¬ 
doors.  If  it  has  Im-cii  -nowing, 
the  snow  soon  liecomcs  hard 
and  dry. 

"The  nort hwest  wind  blows  for  a  day  or  more,  accompanied  by 
clear  skies  ami  sunshine,  and  then  gradually  diminishes.  The 
cold  wave  proper  is,  therefore,  not  at  the  center  of  the  high,  but 
on  its  southeastern  margin,  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  northerly 
and  northwesterly  winds. 

"  From  their  northwestern  origin  the  areas  of  cold,  usually  more 
or  less  elliptical  and  covering  hundreds  of  thousand*  of  square 
miles  in  extreme  cases,  progress  in  n  general  easterly  or  south¬ 
easterly  direction  toward  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  coasts,  but  with 
much  diminished  intensity  as  they  enter  warmer  latitudes.  A 
cold  wave  may  easily  sweep  over  the  country  from  the  northern 
plains  to  Texas  or  to  the  Atlantic  coast  in  two  or  three  days. 

"It  is  fairly  safe  to  expect,  on  the  average,  three  or  four  severe 
cold  waves  every  winter  in  the  eastern  United  State*,  but  such 
intense  cold  spells  do  not,  as  a  rule,  last  longer  than  two  or  three 
days  except  over  the  northern  plains,  and  are  naturally  more  fre- 
qui  nt  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  Similar  conditions  prevail 
also  in  summer.  The  clearing  northwest  winds  n  the  rear  of  a 
passing  summer  cyclonic  storm,  or  after  a  well-developed 
thunderstorm,  are  plensantly  cool,  dry  and  refreshing,  following, 
as  they  do.  a  *|m*1I  of  muggy  and  oppressive  heat  which  has 
accompanied  southerly  winds.  These  summer  'cool  waves,' 
therefore, give  welcome  relief  during  the  hot  months,  and  an-  an 
important  factor  in  making  the  climate  of  that  season  more 
agreeable  and  more  healthful." 

Several  factors,  I’rofessor  Ward  says,  combine  to  produce  tho 
severe  cold  sjiells  of  the  eastern  United  States.  While  the  "wave" 
itself  is  due  to  temporary  prev>ure-distrihution.  the  initial  source 
of  th*1  cohl  is  to  la1  >ought  in  the  larger  climatic  conditions  of  the 
North  American  continent.  During  the  long  winter  nights, 
under  the  clear  skies  and  in  the  dry  air  of  the  nortlarn  treeless 
interior,  active  radiation  from  the  lower  atmosphere,  both  to 
ground  and  sky.  reduces  the  temperuture.  These  fundamental 
conditions  supply  most  of  the  cold,  which  is  then  imported  to 
lower  latitudes,  lb  continue?: 


"The  permanent  winter  high-pressure  conditions  over  the 
northern  portions  of  North  America  accelerate  this  flow  of  cold 
air.  In  addition,  the  original  cold  is  reinforced  and  more  or  less 
effectively  maintained  by  active  radiation  in  the  dry,  clear  air, 
especially  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  The  minimum 
temperatures  are  not  recorded  during  the  northwest  wind,  but 
on  the  clear,  calm  nights  which  follow. 

"Another  factor  of  essential  importance  in  the  production  of 
American  cold  waves  is  the  frequency,  intensity  and  rapid  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  winter  storms.  A  further  condition  is  the  presence 
of  the  warm  ocean  and  Gulf  waters  to  the  south.  Across  these 
blow  the  warm  southerly  winds  in  advance  of  the  low-pressure 
aniis,  importing  the  high  temperatures  with  which  the  succeed- 
ing  cold  is  in  such  sharp  contrast.  There  is,  further,  a  scries  of 
topographic  controls  peculiar  to  North  America.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  constitute  an  effective  barrier  to  the  west.  Hence 
cyclonic  storms  moving  across  the  Great  Plains  ami  then  east¬ 
ward  can  not  readily  supply  their  rear  indraft  from  the  west,  and 
in  place  of  that  draw  heavily  on  the  reserves  of  colder  air  to  the 
north.  The  absence  of  any  transverse  mountain-ranges  across 

the  great  central  lowlands 
leaves  an  unobstructed  path 
for  the  cold  waves  to  invade 
the  whole  tier  of  States  liorder- 
ing  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
These  temporary  incursions  of 
cold  arc  one  of  tin1  moat  serious 
climatic  handicaps  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint.  The  long  stretch 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
paralleling  the  Atlnntic  coast, 
is  not  suflicicntly  high  or  mas¬ 
sive  to  constitute  an  effective 
barrier  against  the  advance  of 
cold  waves  from  the  interior, 
alt  ho  it  docs,  not  infrequently, 
furnish  some  protection  to 
the  southern  Atlantic  coast 
States  when  severe  cold  waves 
prevail  to  the  west  of  the 
mountains." 

And  these  cold  waves,  it  is 
noted,  nre  no  mere  meteor¬ 
ological  phenomena,  of  interest  only  to  scientists  and  the  makers 
of  weather  maps.  They  affect  us  and  our  interests,  our  every¬ 
day  life  and  comfort,  in  almost  every  conceivable  way.  Professor 
Ward  brings  this  fact  home  by  reminding  us  t lint .  for  instance: 

"When  a  cold  wave  is  on  the  way,  heating  plants  are 
prepared  for  an  increased  demand,  and  furnaces  are  run  at 
full  blast.  Greenhouse*  are  clovd  and  kept  at  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature.  Fire-plugs  and  exposed  water-pipes  arc  protected. 
Gasoline  engines  out-of-doors  an1  drained.  The  water  in 
automobile  radiators  is  mixed  with  alcohol  or  some  other  non- 
freezing  liquid.  Railway  coni]>anies  arrange  for  more  h«*at 
in  their  cars;  accelerate  the  movement  of  perishable  goods,  and 
h«  at  the  cars  containing  them,  or  run  these  ears  under  cover  for 
protection.  The  announcement  of  a  cold  wave  is  usualb 
followed  bv  hastened  shipments  of  cold-storage  eggs  from  the 
Western  supply  districts  to  the  Eastern  markets,  in  anticipation  of 
a  rise  in  prices.  On  the  other  hand  many  goods  an*  not  shippisl 
until  the  cold  spell  is  over.  Advertisements  call  attention  to  cold- 
weather  goods.  Goal  and  Wood  dealers  prepare  for  sudden 
demands  for  fuel.  The  dredging  of  sand  and  gravel  ceases. 
Iron  on*  n*ady  for  shipment  is  protected  so  that  it  shall  not  freeze, 
lee  companies  wateh  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  icc  forming 
in  their  supply  reservoirs  and  decide  whether  to  cut  at  once.  or.  if 
the  cold  is  to  be  severe  and  prolonged,  to  wait  for  thicker  ice. 
Fhilanthntpie  organizations  of  all  kinds  prepan*  for  sudden  de¬ 
mands  for  fuel,  food  and  clothing  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  *  In 
districts  where  outdoor  crops  arc  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  to  frosts 
accompanying  or  closely  following  the  advent  of  a  cold  wave,  as 
in  the  citrus  fruit  orchards  of  southern  California  or  ttto  truck- 
gardens  of  the  Gulf  and  southern  Atlantic  coasts,  immediate  prep¬ 
arations  are  made  for  adequate  protection  by  means  of  thorough 
organized  methods.  In  certain  cases  the  crop  may  Ik*  saved  from 
damage  by  being  gathered  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  dam¬ 
aging  cold.  In  these,  and  in  countless  other  ways,  cold  waves 
play  a  distinct  part  in  the  lives  of  many  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States." 
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ALAN  SEEGER  IN  PARIS 


A  LAN*  SEEGER  WAS  KILLED  on  the  4th  of  July.  1916. 

His  features  now  shine  from  the  figure  erected  in  Paris 
JL  Jm.  on  this  4th  of  July  to  commemorate  the  Americans 
who  served  with  the  French  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
and  did  not  live  to  see  their  own  country  take  its  turn.  The 
bronze  and  stone  figure,  wrought  by  Jean 
Boucher,  is  another  tribute  of  gratitude 
from  Frunce  to  America,  and  it  was  ereot«*d 
from  small  contributions,  wholly  French. 

A  cable  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald 
describe*  the  ceremonies: 

''There  was  an  imposing  array  of  French 
troops,  and  school-children  from  all  the 
districts  of  Puris  saluted  the  bronzo  figure 
of  the  American  soldier,  which  liears  the 
features  of  Alan  Seeger.  the  American  sol- 
dier-poet.  They  then  luid  their  tribute  of 
(lowers  at  the  foot  of  the  figure,  and  Andrtf 
Kruiiot,  one  of  the  leuding  memlieni  of  the 
<  'omedie  Frnntaise  recited  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  S»s«ger’s  poem,  'I  Have  a  Rendez¬ 
vous  with  I)euth,'  which  was  first  published 
in  the  Now'  York  .Sun, 

"The  monument  represents  an  American 
in  the  French  uniform  calling  to  hi- country¬ 
men  to  follow  him,  and  on  the  l*a*e  of  the 
monument  is  inscrilasl  the  names  of  the 
American  volunteers  who  were  kilhsl  in  tho 
French  service,  including  Ku*m>II  Kelly. 

Richard  anil  Edward  Hall.  Earle  Fisk.  Kiffin 
Rockwell,  Norman  ITinoo.  Kenneth  Weeks. 

Victor  Chapman,  and  others,  mostly  inem- 
l*ers  of  tho  Lafayotte  Escadrille  and  the 
French  Foreign  le  gion. 

"The  memorial  was  erected  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  more  than  oO.OOO  persons 
in  nil  |NirtH  of  France  ami  from  the  French 
troops  in  tho  colonies.  I.argc  sums  wen* 
refused,  as  well  ns  any  from  non-French 
sources,  so  that  tho  memorial  might  he  an 
exclusively  French  expression  of  gratitude. 

Boucher,  the  sculptor,  was  a  soldier  [and 
fought  with  the  early  American  volunteers. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  experts  Paris  con¬ 
tains  no  finer  work  of  modern  art  than  this. 

"  With  the  dedication  of  the  memorial,  the 
consequent  culling  out  of  the  troops,  and 
the  profuse  deeorntion.s  of  American  llugs 
throughout  the  city,  the  day  took  on  the 
aspect  of  a  French  national  holiday." 

A mbassador  Herrick,  in  thanking  France 
on  lielialf  of  America,  told  how  volunteers 
to  the  Foreign  Legion,  including  Seeger. 
sought  his  advice  before  enlisting.  He  said: 

"Their  acts  w’ero  an  inspired  answer  to 
the  babble  of  pacifism,  neutrality  ami  propaganda  that  ‘fatigued 
the  air’  of  America." 

The  cable  to  the  New  York  Tribune  has  another  version  of 
who  read  the  poem: 

"Carving  on  the  statue's  pedestal  shows  a  poilu  and  doughboy 
clasping  hands  before  a  winged  figure  of  Humanity.  As  Seeger' s 
poein  was  read  by  M.  Silvain.  a  trick  of  the  sunlight  through  tho 
tn>es  arching  over  the  monument  made  the  poilu  emerge  from  tho 
shadow  into  t  he  full  glare  of  the  noon  sun.  and  the  light  slowly  ex¬ 
tended  to  take  in  first  the  winged  figure  and  then  the  doughboy. 


“Premier  Poincare's  thin,  high  voice  earned  to  the  fringes  of 
the  great  crowd.  Sketching  Franeo-Ainericun  relations  since 
1776.  and  especially  praising  the  ladayetle  air  squadron,  ho 
concluded . 

"  *1  ran  not  believe  that  humanity  will  forget  tho  sacred  cause 
it  defended.  Will  it  forget  the  torrents  of  blood,  the  grief  of 


flags  True,  it  is  not  our  flag;  but  it  makes  them  feel  better. 
And  they  ’arm  no  one. 

"Of  course,  in  certain  circles,  it  is  unfashionable,  inept,  de¬ 
plorable  to  confess  an  American  origin;  yet  I  can  not  deny  that 
unhappy  truth  in  my  own  case.  Alas!  1  know  my  grandfather. 
My  family  dates  I  tack  to  16N3  in  America.  It  is  most  unfor¬ 
tunate.  but  they  did  not  come  steerage  from  England — indeed, 
I  think  they  owned  an  interest  in  the  ship  that  brought  them, 
when  thev  came  over  with  William  Penn.  Myself,  I  can  have 
had  no  chance  in  letters,  because  my  first  American  ancestor 
had  no  statue  of  Liberty  before  which  to  prostrate  himself  on 
the  ship  deck  when  he  greeted  the  land  of  Liberty,  Cloaks  and 


TO  THK  AMERICAN  VOLL'NTEEK 

France  twi«  ihl«  «tatur  l*y  Jr., ii 
Itnurhrr.  «o  Iho  American*  « bo  came 
to  her  atil  In  |9|«  Thr  feature  arc 
t  Ihm*  «>f  AUn  **«**.  * 


mothers  anil  orphans,  the  misery  of  emigrant 
populations?  After  contributing  to  save  in¬ 
nocent  nations  from  the  German  jaw.  will  it 
watch  indulgently  while  Germany  Hooks  to 
overturn  ihe  victory  and  prepares  to  ruin 
the  people  whose  territory  she  ravaged?'  " 


EMERSON  HOUGH'S  DYING 
MESSAGE 

AMERICA'S  RIGHT  TO  CREATE  its 
own  literature  is  "continually  lie- 
1.  mg  assailed  by  u  vulgar  imported 
influence."  and  the  quantum  has  arisen 
lief  ore  tho  Story  World  and  1‘hotodrainatiM 
(Hollywood)  whether  Americans  uro  "a 
people"  or  not.  Various  writers  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  query,  and  one  of  those  is 
the  late  Emerson  Hough,  author  of  "The 

Kagebrusber, . Hie  Covered  Wagon,"  and 

"North  of  36,"  whose  article  is  called  the 
writer’s  "last  tnosaago."  Mr.  Hough's  reply 
to  the  editor's  "Are  Americans  |>eoplo?"  is. 
in  a  way.  an  indictment  of  "The  Young 
Intellectuals."  whom  be  charges  with  giving 
the  question  a  negatixu  reply,  and  setting 
aliout  "telling  Americans  what  they  should 
read  and  how  they  should  write."  Mr. 
Hough  wonders  why  "any  of  us  should  be 
ngitated  over  the  agitations  of  the  Intel¬ 
lectuals."  and  suggests  a  way  out  of  our 
apprehensions: 

“Once,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  in  London.  I 
saw  one  Sunday  afternoon  a  iminlMTuf  group' 
of  foreigners,  each  group  under  its  own  flag, 
ami  each  rallying  around  an  excited  orator 
who  spoke  in  a  foreign  tongue.  This  seemed 
to  me  a  strange  and  alarming  tiling.  I  asked 
a  bobby  aUmt  it.  ‘Oh.  we  pay  no  li'altcn- 
tion  to  them.'  he  said.  'They  march  and 
s|ieak  of  Sunday  hnwtcrnoon*.  and  damn 
the  King  and  all  that.  Rut  then  they  march 
'oinc  again.  It  mvkes  them  feel  better,  and 
it  'arms  no  one.' 

“This,  to  my  inind.  covers  very  exactly 
the  case  of  many  of  the  New  Intellectuals 
aforesaid.  Let  them  rally  around  their  own 
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Suits,  and  Literature.  My  said  ancestor  helped  to  make  the  vil¬ 
lage  or  Philadelphia.  Obviously,  I  can  have  passed  through  no 
melting-pot.  Wo  is  me!  1  have  had  no  chance.  Like  Mr. 
Eugene  Manlovc  Rhodes,  I  have  largely  been  delwrred  by  unkind 
rate  from  the  uplifting  associations  of  Hungarians  of  adenoidal 
propensity. 

*•  It  is  terrible.  Here  am  I.  approaching  years  of  discretion, 
and  I  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  'new  culture/  1  do  not  cat 
spaghetti.  I  am  not  crazy  over  garlic.  I  do  not  know  the  hang¬ 
outs  or  the  runways  of  the  True  Intellectuals  even  in  my  own 
city.  I*>st!  Lost!" 

Mr.  Hough  did  not  feel  that 
even  thus  ho  was  wholly 
barbarian": 

•  Not  so  long  ago.  I  hail  one 
of  the  Intellectuals  |>ointed  out 
to  me  on  the  street.  I  was 
introduced  to  him.  I  shed  tears 
over  tn.v  inability  to  admire 
him  as  I  was  naked  to  do:  but 
in  good  sooth  I  did  not  admire 
his  conceit,  his  i»oots,  his  neck¬ 
tie  or  his  nails. 

"Neither  do  I  admire  the 

stilted  self-consciousness,  the 

smirking  affectation,  the  grin¬ 
ning  |M»rnography  which  make 
the  hallmarks  of  much  of  the 
*  new  literature.'  the  'new 
culture’  of  our  country,  as 
depicted  by  some  writers  who 
for  all  of  my  knowledge  may 
belong  to  the  Young  Intellec¬ 
tuals.  The  hair  rose  on  the 
back  of  tny  neck  as  I  viewed 
my  example  or  new  culture.  I 
could  see  him  in  his  home,  in 
his  bathroom,  querulous  after 
a  night  of  writing.  He  pauses 
at  tlie  door  of  the  medicine- 
cabinet.  ‘Wife,  where  have 
you  put  tlio  sal  vermin  I  Kittle? 

Come,  come  now!  This  sort 
of  thing  has  got  to  stop— al¬ 
ways  moving  things  around! 

And  1  declare.  I  Indie ve  we 
are  entirely  out  of  my  nerve 
tonic,  with  me  right  in  one  of 
the  tensest  scenes  of  my  novel! 

It  is  too  much!' 

"I  say,  the  hair  rises  on  the  back  of  my  neck,  at  the  thought 
of  such  representatives  of  any  American  culture.  To  me.  such 
men — such  hooks — are  utterly  loathsome.  I  do  not  like  them, 
do  not  need  them.  They  are  not.  thank  Clod!  American  in  any 
true  sense.  And  if  the  endorsement  of  any  so-called  'set.' 
so-called  ‘school,’  beshibliolcth  in  literature  to-day,  I  am  content 
to  remain  of  those  who  know  little  of  adenoids  or  garlic,  who 
need  no  aphrodisiac  when  they  love  or  write  of  loving,  nnd  an-  not 
Concerned  with  the  sacred  contents  of  the  luithroom  cabinet. 

I  am  content  to  take  my  chance  wiih  the  sky  nnd  the  hills,  the 
people  and  the  customs  of  a  country  which  once,  at  least,  was 
America.  ...  I  fancy  also  that  when  the  time  for  trouble  shall 
come  in  this  country — as  I  myself  believe  it  one  day  will  and  that 
not  so  long  hence — it  will  be  the  old  frontier  stock  of  America 
who  will  In*  found  in  the  saddle  running  things.  Our  really  great 
men  in  every  line  always  have  come  from  that  stock  and  always 
will.  Count  your  great  writers.  Of  what  stock?  How  many? 

"He  sure,  when  this  Republic  shall  have  grown  old  enough  to 
have  a  distinctive  literature,  that  will  1h>  a  literature  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  for  our  p.«ople — and  by  our  |>eople.  For  this  inthru«t. 
transient,  babbling,  self-conscious,  let  us  only  say,  rapidly.  fa 
passe.  fa  passe.  fa  paste! 

"Yet  you  ask,  Are  Americans  people!  Believe  me.  yes— the 
most  criminally  careless  people  in  the  world,  the  most  easily 
gullcd.  A  cloud  looks  to  us  monstrous  like  a  camel,  if  that  Ik* 
suggested  to  us  blatantly  enough.  \Ve  are  persuadable  that  a 
Bubbly  Creek  phosphorescence  horn  of  stockyards  offal  is  of  the 
same  luminencc  as  that  of  a  far  clean  star.  We  let  men  tell  ns  of 
Russian  cockroaches  and  Syrian  garlic  when  we  could  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  tall  hills,  wide  and  sweet  skies,  and  men  and  women 
walking  tall,  strong — and  clean." 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  SEX  NOVELS 

HETHKR  THE  FUTURE  WILL  PROVIDE  any 
substitute  for  sex  novels  is  a  theme  debated  recently 
by  two  of  the  cleverest  of  modem  English  novelist s — 
two  women,  and  among  the  younger  set  it  must  be  added. 
There  seems  to  lie  implied  some  finality  in  the  situation,  for  the 
affair  was  staged  by  the  Loudon  School  of  Economics  and  the 
institutions  that  benefited  thereby  are  the  London  hospitals. 

Miss  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  fa¬ 
mous  lien*  as  well  as  in  England 
for  her  Sussex  novels,  put  her 
rcliunce  upon  Professor  Freud, 
nnd,  according  to  the  re|»ort 
of  her  words  in  the  London 
papers,  she  declarisl  I  hat "  there 
is  no  alternative  to  the  hox 
novel  nnd  we  do  not  want  one." 
To  show,  however,  that  she 
thinks  independently  as  well, 
she  add*  her  "own  theory," 
which  is  that  "a  novel  can  lie 
legitimately  founded  on  any 
one  of  the  primitive  emotion*." 
Yet  she  would  bo  "sorry  to 
s**e  the  Hex  novel  in  the  narrow 
sense  die  out.  Iieenuso  sex  i* 
one  of  tho  few  surviving 
emotion*  in  modem  life  that 
has  not  bocomo  civilized  out 
of  nature." 

Mis*  West  wm  not  for  ban¬ 
ishing  sex,  tho  her  side  was  not 
supposed  to  champion  it.  The 
novel,  according  to  her,  is 
capable  of  a  great  deal  of 
development  "in  the  way  of 
asking  much  more  from  its 
readers."  "Hook*  ought  not 
to  lie  as  readable"  a*  they 
are.  she  insisted.  "We  let 
your  attention  down  much  too 
easily.  When  you  get  hold 
of  a  good  novel  you  ought  to  he  prepared  to  s|>end  not  two 
days,  but  two  month*  over  it.  You  ought  to  do  that  ten  times 
if  it  is  a  good  enough  novel." 

That  these  young  ladies  of  tho  facile  pen  nnd  tongue  nre  not 
carrying  their  audience  along  with  them  quite  a*  jauntily  as  their 
word*  assume  is  seen  by  tho  comment  evoked  by  their  exhibi¬ 
tion.  tho  the  Westminster  Gazelle  is  only  half-hearted  in  its  pro- 
to*t.  reminding  the  fair  debaters  that  "Stevenson  in  'Treasure 
Island' and  Sir  Rider  Haggard  have  shown  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  write  a  novel  without  a  single  petticoat."  Also  there  is  timid 
acquiescence  in  these  words: 

"If  there  is  no  alternative  to  sex.  there  can  be  no  alternative 
even  if  we  really  desired  it,  to  the  sex  novel.  But  at  least  the 
strong  silent  hero  and  the  simple  clinging  heroine  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  romance  know  nothing  of  Freud.  Nothing  so  dis¬ 
quieting  has  ever  entered  their  creator's  mind,  and  love  stories 
of  this  gentler  sort  are  gold  mines  to  the  amiable  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  write  them.  The  choice  seems  to  lie  l»etween  t  ho  course 
of  true  love  running  smooth  and  the  more  turbulent  and  dis¬ 
ruptive  emotion  of  the  best  of  our  modern  novelists.  One  or 
the  other  we  must  have.  If.  as  Miss  West  suggests,  wo  can  have 
something  else  as  well,  so  much  the  better." 

Much  bolder  is  the  London  Morning  Post,  which  refers  to  the 
demi-god  of  the  modern  novel  a*  "that  unsavory  and  foolish 
person.  Dr.  Freud."  It  calls  attention  to  the  distinction  made 
by  the  public — 

"between  the  sex  novel  and  the  love  novel,  between  the  novel 
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which  is  mentioned  with  hated  breath  by  silly  people  and  the 
novel  which  can  be  read  in  any  society  openly  and  unashamedly 
by  young  or  old.  There  is  the  sex  novel,  which,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
traffics  in  ind«<*enev.  and  there  is  the  novel  which  treats  love  as  a 
romance,  which  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  treated,  not  only  in 
art  but  in  life.  There  is  also  the  other  variety  of  the  sox  novel, 
which  makes  everything  sex.  from  piano  playing  to  astro¬ 
nomical  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  which  in  retro¬ 
spective  vein  would,  we  suppose,  attribute  sex  motives  to  all  the 
uctions  of  all  the  characters  in  novels  of  the  past,  to  Dnndie 
IHnmont.  to  old  Mr.  Woodhonae,  to  the  Fat  Boy  in  the  'Pickwick 
Papers.’  All  that  nonsense  will  in  time  pa's  away,  but  love  and 
the  novel,  we  hope,  will  remain.  Indeed,  we  modestly  put  in  a 
plea  for  a  type  of  novel  somewhat  handily  criticized  by 
Miss  Kayo-Smith,  what  she  described  as  ‘the  romantic  novel 
very  often  sold  for  sixpence  to 

mill-girls,  iu  which  a  factory  - - 

girl  married  the  son  of  her 
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"The  reading  public,  we  are 
•*  quite  read*  to 
•in 

the  the 


THE  DEV  ASTATING  MOVIES 


ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOMES  and  feudal  castles  have 
succumbed  to  the  movies;  so.  in  processor  dissolution.  1ms 
New  York  club  life.  The  former  statement  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  English  novelist,  \Y.  B.  Maxwell,  who  declares 
that  “many  country  homes  in  England  have  l*een  abandoned 
because  it  is  impossible  to  get  servants  to  live  in  isolated  places 
where  there  are  no  motion-picture  houses.”  This  is  perhaps 
not  so  tragic  a  situation  as  that  contained  in  the  other  assertion 
that  English  homes  are  given  up  because  their  owners  have 
nothing  left  lo*pay  the  servants  after  paying  the  taxes.  But 
it  also  covers  the  case  of  the  profiteer  as  well  as  the  old  squire. 

That  the  insidious  movies  are 
making  its  assaults  u|»on  ex- 
cl  I  - 1  v  I  •  •Il|l.  III.-  II:  ml, 

the  New  York  />,  „ing 


“Within  the  last  year  several 
old  clubs  have  considered  going 
out  of  business.  Others  are 
facing  consolidation  with  simi¬ 
lar  organizations  because  they 
can't  go  it  alone.  The  com¬ 
petition  from  the  ’movies,' 
country  clubs,  and  the  radio, 
ns  well  ns  the  coining  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  is  too  much  for  them. 
Still  others  huvo  moved  to  less 
costly  quarters  in  out-of-the- 
way  places,  which  only  the 
‘regulars’ — the  survivals  of  the 
old  days  who  ean’t  learn  the 
new  tricks — will  find.  .  .  . 

”A  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue 
almost  any  night,  whether  iu 
n  winter  snowstorm  or  on  a 
balmy  spring  evening,  will  r«- 
vcal  mostly  empty  chairs  iu 
the  eluh-house-  whose  expan¬ 
sive  windows  face  the  street. 
Only  a  few ‘regular*'  -the  old 
gnnr«U— sit  around,  slouched 
down  in  their  chair*.  Their 
attitude  i*  not  that  of  the 
'typical  clubman,'  to  use  the 
common  expression;  rather 
they  might  Ik?  used  as  models 
for  some  such  statue  ns 
Rodin's  ’Thinker.'  And  their 
thoughts,  from  their  appearance,  at  least,  arc  long,  lone 
one*— of  the  day*  when  club  life  »r«a  club  life  in  New 
York  City. 

"The  movie*'  have  taken  up  the  slack.  There  are  a  dozen 
motion-picture  houses  for  one  club  nowadays.  The  husband  or 
father  who  used  to  stay  aUthe  club  now  rushes  home  for  an  early 
dinner  and  takes  the  family  to  the  ‘movies'  or  a  similar  form  of 
entertainment.  The  'movies’  are  the  most  popular  and  accessible 
medium  of  escape  from  the  commonplace  and  the  fretful  round 
of  routine  duties.  Observation  of  motion-picture  audiences, 
whether  on  Broadway  or  in  the  smaller  community  theaters 
scattered  throughout  the  city,  will  reveal  many  who  were 
formerly  known  as  ‘clubinnn.’  accompanied  by  their  families 
or  the  men  they  used  to  meet  at  the  club." 


Miss  West  is  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  practitioner 
who  expect*  to  make  profit  out 
of  hi*  novels  need  not  calculate 
upon  too  exclusive  a  monopoly 
of  his  reader's  time: 


SHEILA  K AYE-SMITH 

Who  declare*  •'■ex  Is  one  of  the  few  *ur\ Ivins  emotion*  of  modern 
life  that  has  not  Isenmr  rivUlcrri  out  of  nature  ” 


"Miss  Rebecca  West  held 
out  a  prospect  of  n  reading 
public  immersed  in  ’novels'  a* 
abstruse  a*  an  economic  sermon  of  Marx  or  a  treatise  on 
the  differential  calculus.  Novel*,  said  Miss  West,  were  much 
too  easy  for  the  reader,  and  she  deplored  the  springing  up  of 
’»  most  formidable  technique  of  making  thing*  a*  easy  ns  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  readers.’  Even  the  late  Marcel  I*rou*t  was 
mentioned.  But  Mis*  West  seems  to  have  math-  insufficient 
allowance  for  the  exigencies  of  modem  civilization.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  man  of  affairs  got  over  the  difficulty  of  finding 
time  for  reading  by  refusing  to  read  at  all.  But  to-day.  even 
the  most  successful  profiteer,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  ap|nar- 
ance*.  spends  a  few  moments  of  the  day  if  not  in  literature  at 
lea*t  in  journalism.  And  even  those  who  are  genuinely  interested 
in  novel*  find  it  hard  to  secure  the  necessary  time  and  therefore 
the  necessary  inclination  to  read,  unless  the  novel  In*  so  cunningly 
construed  that  it  fit*  in  with  the  strange  interruptions  to  which 
our  daily  life  is  subjected.  To  read  and  enjoy  Marcel  IVoust 
one  must  lie  a  retired  Civil  Servant,  or  a  professional  literary 
critic,  or  a  lady  of  wealth  and  leisure,  or  some  other  lucky  person 
who  can  spend  hour*  in  an  armchair.  The  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  write  on  the  theme*  which  Miss  West  favors  are  un¬ 
conscionably  long  in  the  telling  of  their  tale*  and  they  object 
to  interruptions,  a*  emphatically  as  an  orator.  The  love  novel, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  every  allowance  for  the  absurdities 
•>(  daily  existence  in  this  year  of  grace,  enabling  us  to  drop  it  at 
any  moment  in  the  consciousness  that  we  can  pick  up  the  thread 
of  the  tale  without  difficulty.  The  love  novel,  like  the  theme  on 
fetich  it  descant*,  is  infinitely  adaptable,  and  therefore,  we  may 
both  will  survive.” 
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daily  papers  and  4.000  public  libraries.  The  number  of  news¬ 
papers  of  all  types,  daily,  tri-weekly,  semi-weekly  and  weekly, 
is  still  something  more  than  a  thousand  less  than  the  number  of 
motion-picture  theaters.  Total  publications  of  all  types  run 
to  only  3.000  more  than  the  number  of  motion-picture  theaters. 

"When  it  comes  to  circulation,  that  is,  to  daily  contact  with 
large  numbers  of  people,  the  daily  news|>aper  has  the  advantage, 
leading  with  more  titan  40,000.000  circulation  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Thu  daily  attendance  at  motion-picture  theaters  is 
largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

"Theaters  listed  by  the  Motion-lh'clure  Directory  Company  of 
New  York  for  the  country  as  a  whole  fall  into  four  classes  in 
order  of  seating  capacity,  the  first  running  from  I  to  240  .-eats; 
the  second  from  250  to  499;  the  third  from  500  to  799;  the  fourth. 
S00  and  up.  Of  all  the  motion-picture  theaters  in  the  country, 
about  35  per  cent.,  or  something  less  that  7.9110.  fall  into  the 
second  class,  seating  Itetwcen  250  and  499.  About  30  per 
cent,  are  made  up  of  theaters  seating  less  than  250.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  majority  of  theaters  seat  less  than  500.  The  re¬ 
mainder.  about  5,(100,  are  theaters  seating  from  500  up  to  several 
thousand. 

"Averaging  up  the  -eating  of  theso  four  classes  and  multiply¬ 
ing  by  the  number  of  theaters,  it  would  ap|>ear  that  there  are 
from  eight  to  ten  million  seat*. 

"Daily  attendance  at  the  motion-picture  theater,  of  course, 
is  not  limited  to  the  seating  capacity.  Most  theaters  give 
more  than  one  performance  a  day,  and  some  give  as  many  as  five 
or  more.  The  average  figure  usually  accepted  for  the  daily 
|M>rformanees  in  the  motion-picture  theaters  is  three,  giving 
available  -eating-  of  about  25,000.000  a  day.  Naturally,  by 
no  means  all  of  these  seats  art*  occupied  at  every  performance. 
Estimate*  of  nttendaiu'c  tho  country  over  run  from  a  minimum 
of  50,000.000  u  week  to  a  maximum  of  15.000,000  a  day.  The 
first  figure  is  probably  too  low;  the  second  probably  too  high." 


STAGNATION  AND  POVERTY  IN 
FRENCH  ART 

N  POLITICS  TUB  FRENCH  may  la*  charge!  with  Chau¬ 
vinism.  provincialism  and  a  fanatical  patriotism.  Hut  in 
French  criticism  of  literary,  musical  and  other  artistic 
activities,  there  is  no  trace  of  narrow-minded  prejudice  or  exag¬ 
gerated  nationalism.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  candor,  a  blunt¬ 
ness,  a  spirit  of  sobriety,  and  a  readiness  to  find  fault  with  French 
work,  or  to  proclaim  merit  or  superiority  in  foreign  work,  that 
are  truly  remarkable. 

In  reviewing  the  drama,  the  music,  and  the  paintings  of  the 
year  ended  with  the  lust  month  of  tho  French  season — June— 
the  leading  critics  of  the  serious  periodical*  have,  with  virtual 
unanimity,  exprest  the  pessimistic  view  that  French  urt  i*  now 
stagnant,  characterless,  devoid  of  intellectual  content,  beauty, 
charm  or  significance.  Some  writers  think  that  France  is.  in 
art.  " between  eras"— having  dropt  ultra-modern  fashions  but 
not  as  yet  having  developed  distinct  tendencies  to  replaee  the 
exhausted  and  outworn  forms.  Other  writers  are  not  sure  that 
important  new  styles  and  tendencies  are  in  the  course  of  prep¬ 
aration.  All  that  they  see  clearly  is  that  this  year,  as  for  some 
years  past,  the  artist*  of  France  have  contributed  little  that  is 
vital,  vigorous,  distinctive.  or  striking  to  the  art  of  the  world. 

Dealing  with  the  operatic  and  concert  music  of  a  whole  year. 
M.  Henry  Hidou,  who  covers  musical  activities  in  the  Paris 
journal.  /'Opinion — u  French  Liter \ry  Digest,  in  a  sense — 
writes  as  follows: 

"Of  all  the  musical  problems  none  is  further  from  solution 
than  that  of  the  lyric  drama  or  music  drama.  In  the  three 
hundred  years  of  its  existence  the  music  drama— sir  tragedy 
has  passed  through  several  forms.  At  the  lieginning  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  among  composers  and  critics  that  the  text, 
the  words,  were  paramount  and  tho  music  secondary,  the  latter 
being  a  sort  of  docluination.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  on 
the  contrary,  an  opera  of  pure  music  developed ;  opera  wasa  succes¬ 
sion  of  airs,  each  of  which  was  its  own  justification;  the  drama  was 
a  sort  of  decorut  ion.  which  served  to  provide  a  vocal  concert, 
a  symphony  and  a  ballet.  The  Wagnerian  music  drama  re¬ 
united  the  disjointed  elements,  made  them  contribute  to  an 


organic  whole,  a  puissant  ensemble.  But  since  Wagner  the  opera 
or  music  drama  in  France  has  Ix-en  sheer  chaos. 

"True,  a  few  beautiful  works  survive.  The  most  important 
of  theso  assuredly  is  Dehussy's  'Bellas  et  Mllisande.'  in  which 
unity  is  achieved  by  sensibility,  sameness  of  atmosphere  and 
mood.  But  the  formula  was  personal  to  Debussy,  as  is  the  for¬ 
mula  of  d’lndv,  of  Dukas,  of  Mugnard.  No  one  will  dream  of 
denying  the  fact  that  a  young  composer  about  to  construct  tho 
marvelous  odifieo  of  a  music  drama  finds  to-day  neither  rules  nor 
masters  to  aid  him.  The  result  is  that  each  seeks  compromise. 
To  take  one  example,  the  rAle  of  the  orchestra  in  all  the  works 
we  have  heard  since  the  war  is  absolutely  indeterminate.  Is 
the  orchestra  a  distinct  factor?  Is  it  the  echo  of  the  characters 
in  the  opera?  Is  it  the  voice  of  nature  enveloping  a  human 
drama'  Is  it  the  voice  of  destiny?  No  one  can  tell  us.  In 
short,  the  musical  stage  in  France  is  as  much  of  a  nullity  as  tho 
stage  of  the  spoken  word." 

M.  Itidou  turns  his  attention  to  modern  RiiK-ian  opera,  which 
France  was  eager  to  hear,  hoping  to  discover  hints  or  straws 
pointing  to  new  conceptions,  but  in  Russia  only  Moussorgsky 
wrote  original  operatic  music,  and  while  he  had  genius  and  at 
times  attained  sublimity  and  austere  beauty,  on  the  whole  he 
had  no  style,  no  message.  He  used  several  styles,  without 
method  or  consistency.  His  scows  are  often  commonplace  and 
empty,  and  at  his  br*t  he  employs  the  folk-song  or  the  Gregorian 
chant.  No.  MouMorgaky  docs  not  blaze  the  way  in  opera. 
And  no  one  else  docs,  apparently. 

Reviewing  symphonic  music.  M.  Hidou,  after  examining  tho 
programs  of  several  Baris  orchestras  for  a  whole  year,  reaches 
the  conclusion  that,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  orchestra  con¬ 
ductors,  it  is  impossible  to  "conceal  the  extreme  poverty  of 
contemporary  musical  production."  Ultra-modern  composi¬ 
tions  are  played  side  by  side  with  classical  and  romantic,  for 
the  sake  of  contrast  as  well  as  to  avoid  monotony,  and  if  any 
generalization  is  warranted  to-day  concerning  symphonic  music 
it  is  this— 

"that  the  most  audacious  of  moderns  are  desirous,  amid  their 
revolutionary  innovations,  to  establish  their  lineal  descent  not 
only  from  the  classicist*  but  also  from  the  masters  of  pure  and 
national  music.  It  is  difficult  to  di*cu*s  subtle  nuances,  but  il 
seems  certain  that  Debussy,  and  since  his  day  ‘the  Six,'  while 
going  to  the  very  limit  of  refinement,  also  refreshed  themselves 
at  the  elementary  spring*  of  music.  Such  contradictions  are 
of  the  essence  of  art.  Thus  Stravinsky,  after  the  most  novel 
and  ingenious  accents,  comes  back  to  pseudo-classicism.  And 
it  is  very  remarkable  to  note  that  like  tendencies  are  being  mani¬ 
fested  in  literature  and  in  painting." 

Dealing  with  the  painting  of  the  present  day  as  exemplified 
by  the  latest  Salon  at  Baris,  the  regular  art  critic  of  the  same 
journal  records  and  laments  the  disappearance  of  "ideas"  from 
French  portraits  or  landscape*.  Fifty  years  of  impressionism, 
neo-impressionism.  Cubism,  post-cubism,  etc.,  he  says,  have 
brought  France  to  this  sorry  pass.  Assiduous  search  for  novelty 
ha*  led  to  emptiness  and  intellectual  bankruptcy.  The  only 
paintings  at  the  Salon  that  revealed  vigor,  individuality,  charm 
and  personality  were  the  work*  of  British  and  other  foreign 
artists  who  have  studied  iu  Bari*  and  made  France  their  home. 

Writing  in  the  Mereure  He  France,  a  leading  periodical  of  the 
progressive  school,  with  which  the  late  Rcmy  do  Gourmont  whs 
associated  os  critic.  M.  Gustave  Kahn.  |»oct  and  critic,  and  M.  11. 
Bcraud.  dramatic  critic.  likewise  deplore  the  decadence  of 
French  art — literary,  dramatic  and  other.  In  the  theater,  they 
say.  mediocrity  and  flippancy  reign.  Old  themes,  old  farces, 
overfamiliar  plots,  tiresome  dialog,  and  pornography  characterize 
the  new  repertory,  and  even  the  groat  theaters  produce  cheap, 
sensational  stuff  if  the  playwrights  pay  for  the  privilege.  Even 
the  Balzac  and  Goncourt  "prizes"  have  been  awarded  for  in¬ 
ferior  and  undistingui'bcd  work  in  fiction.  Where,  they  ask, 
is  French  genius,  which  *o  long  led  the  world,  and  where  tho 
tangible  results  of  the  expected  rebound  from  the  war  and  post¬ 
war  reaction?  / 


RE  LIGIONAJVD- SOCIAL- SERVICE 

A  BRITISH  GOD-SPEED  FOR  AMERICAN  PROHIBITION 


TODDIES  AND  NIGHTCAPS  have  been  given  up  by  the 
vicar  of  a  famous  London  church,  now  that  he  has  seen 
Prohibition  at  work  in  America. .and.  tho  not  a  Prohi¬ 
bitionist  herself,  Miss  Maude  Hoyden,  famous  English  woman 
preacher,  regrets  that  the  average  Englishman  or  Englishwoman 
“ has  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  crack  cheap  and  silly  joki-s 
about  one  of  the  most  magnificent  struggles  the  world  has  wit¬ 
nessed."  Miss  Hoyden  places  some  stress  on  the  fact  that  she 
is  not  a  Prohibitionist ;  but.  she  adds,  "when  I  realize  what 
alcoholism  has  meant  to  the  Northern  race*,  and  means  to-dav. 
I  think  tliat  the  person  who  sees  nothing 
about  Prohibition  but  a  cheap  sense  of 
humor  is  contemptible."  Indeed  she  can 
not  help  feeling  that  the  British  attitude 
of  "contemptuous  amusement"  toward 
Prohibition  in  the  United  States  is  "hn.*ed 
upon  a  very  guilty  conscience." 

Some  months  ago  Miss  Hoyden  made  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  in  which  she 
covered  10,000  miles,  addrest  eighty  large 
meeting*  and  preached  in  three  cathedrals 
and  many  churches.  Opportunity  was 
afforded  her  to  sec  the  result  of  Prohibition 
and  to  hear  opinion  as  to  its  value  and 
effective  new.  She  returned  to  England 
in  profound  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
tho  she  comment*.  "  1  say,  frankly,  it  is  not 
the  way  that  I  should  recommend  for  our 
own  country."  But,  as  she  told  her  au¬ 
dience  in  an  address,  published  in  The 
Alliance  Sr  urn  ami  Temperance  Reformer 
London),  "it  js  their  way.  and  it  is  their 
country',  ami  if  it  fails  it  will  Ih>  largely 
because  alcohol  is  smuggled  into  America 
under  the  British  Hag.  Is  that  a  thing  for 
u»  to  so  proud  of.  that  wc  can  do  nothing 
hut  crack  cheap  jokes  about  it?  I  blushed 
•  ith  shame*  when  I  heard  English  people 
•peaking  of  that  great  fight  that  America 
had  put  up.  in  terms  so  cheap  and  so 
poor."  Miss  Hoyden  believes  that  she  is 
not  alone  in  this  regard.  for  she  goes  on. 

"  I  wish  that  my  voice  could  reach  America 
•  ben  I  say  to  her  that  there  an*  millions  of 
people  in  England  who.  whether  they  themselves  dcsin*  to  sec  this 
particular  method  used  in  England  or  not.  do  wish  America  Ood- 
»p«»d  in  her  gn*at  struggle,  do  wish  her  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts.  'Good  luck  have  thou  on  thine  honor!’  and  may  we. 
when  we  at  last  brace  ourselves  for  that  fight,  may  we  do  even 
half  as  well!  It  is,  I  repeat,  a  source  of  intense  soreness  in 
America  that  we  should  be  so  ignorant  and  so  su|*crrilious  in 
our  attitude.”  Because  of  the  present  situation  in  n*gard  to 
bquor  smuggling  into  the  United  States  and  the  attempt  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  negotiate  for  the  extension  of  the  three- 
mile  limit  to  twelve  miles,  the  address  of  Miss  Royden  is  very 
timely.  She  goes  on: 

"I>o  you  realize  that  smuggling  is  carried  on  to  an  extent 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  America  to  enforce  Prohibition,  and 
that  this  is  done  under  tho  British  flag?  Only  the  other  day  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  question  was  put  about  the  enormous 
amount  of  wine  and  other  alcoholic  beverages  which  had  been 


ini|»ort<*l  into  th«  Bahamas  from  1918  to  1922.  The  increase 
i*  as  follows:  In  1918,  £8<»7  worth  of  wine  was  imported  into  tho 
Bahamas,  and  £0,000  odd  worth  of  spirits.  Four  years  later — 
that  is.  after  Prohibition — £27.000  worth  of  wine,  and  £1,000,000 
worth  of  spirits;  and  this  is  exported  from  there,  you  see.  into 
America.  When  the  question  was  asked,  how  much  of  that 
gigantic  increase  is  due  to  Prohibition  in  America,  the  answer 
was.  'I  should  say  practically  the  whole  of  it.'  and  thon  later, 
‘I  shall  do  nothing’— that  is  a  government  reply— ’to  inter- 
tore  with  British  trade.  If  wc  attempt  to  do  that,  they 
will  merely  go  to  Haiti  or  some  other  convenient  island  be¬ 
longing  to  another  nation.'  Well,  let  them  go  to  some  other 

island!  How  would  you  feel  if  you  had 
some  one  in  your  own  family  who  was  an 
alcoholic,  and  was  forbidden  to  take  alcohol, 
and  you  found  that  your  own  brother  was 
supplying  him.  Would  it  lie  any  answer 
to  you  for  your  brother  to  say,  *  If  I  did  not 
do  it.  somebody  else  would’?  Yes,  some¬ 
body  else  would  get  the  profit  if  wo  stopt. 
Let  them  get  their  horrible  profit  out  of 
the  iniquitous  trade,  but  do  not  let  us 
go  on  talking  sloppy  talk  about  our 
desire  to  be  friendly  with  America  when 
we  won’t  pay  that  price  for  American 
friendship." 

.As  to  the  charge  that  America  took  to 
drugs  as  a  consequence  of  Prohibition,  this 
English  visitor  to  our  short*  believes  “it 
can  1m*  literally  disproved:  for  the  figures 
publislusl  by  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
Udore  Prohibition  came  in  an*  practically 
the  same  a*  the  figures  now  after  some 
years  of  Prohibition.  The  figures  are  ter¬ 
ribly  high,  but  they  are  not  higher  Imh-uiiso 
of  Prohibition."  The  liquor  question,  she 
tell*  us.  is  one  |M>tciit  to  cause  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  two  countries, 
where  there  is  great  need  for  friendship. 
She  goes  on: 

"  I  believe  tliat  a  kind  of  sturdy  optimism 
is  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races. 
We  lien*  in  England,  troubled  and  overcast 
a*  we  an*,  have  still  a  dogged  conviction 
that  we  shall  get  through,  that  thing*  will 
be  better  again  in  the  future  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past — a  kind  of  irra¬ 
tional.  if  you  like,  but  indomitable  convic¬ 
tion  tliat  we  shall  get  through  somehow  and 
that  on  the  other  side  it  will  be  brighter.  I  believe  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  quality  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  may  easily  Ik*  a  vul¬ 
gar  optimism.  The  worst  side  of  Anglo-Saxon  optimism  is 
rather  a  vulgar  thing,  becomes  too  often  a  cheap  worship  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  one  may  easily  think  that  is  all  it  is;  but  it  is  more  than 
tliat.  The  coarse  side  of  us  worships  success,  but  the  deeper 
side  of  us.  the  nobler  side  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nice,  bases  its 
optimism  on  a  convinced  belief  that  right  will  triumph  in  the  end. 

"Now  that  is  a  glorious  quality,  and  it  is  one  for  which  tho 
world  almost  perishes  to-day.  We  need  not  assume  that  because 
we  .have  possibly  this  one  great  virtue  other  nations  have  not 
virtues  as  great  and.  perhaps,  greater.  The  East  lias  much,  very 
much,  to  teach  the  West— great  gifts  of  spiritual  genius  which  we 
most  sorely  need.  But  yet  if  you  were  to  look  at  the  world  to-day 
from  outside,  might  you  not  perhaps  say  that  the  thing  it  needed 
most  of  all  at  this  moment  was  that  the  Star  of  Hope  should  shine 
out  once  more  upon  its  troubled  anil  storm-tossed  waters?  So 
it  has  seemed  to  me.  who  greatly  love  other  races  besides  my  own. 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  at  this  moment  something  to  give 
which  the  world  needs  perhaps  more  than  anything  else.  Cap 


SHE  BLUSHES  WITH  SHAME 


Say*  Maude  Hoyden,  famous  Englbh 
woman  preacher,  when  aba  bears  her 
countrymen  Jut  in*  at  Prohibition 
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wo  give  it,  wo  ami  America  together?  I  am  certain  that  wc  ean. 
if  we  will  take  the  trouble  to  understand  one  another.  If  we  will 
really  seek  out.  face  anti  remove  the  sore  things  that  exist  between 
us,  then  I  am  certain  that  for  the  world  there  remains  a  great 
service  which  Kuglund  and  America  can  give  together,  and  can 
not  give  if  they  rail  out  or  stand  apart:  and  to  the  promotion  of 
that  friendship  I  ask  you  all  to  give  yourselves.” 

Whisky  and  soda  is  a  well-known  mixture  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  custom  does  not  deny  it  to  wearers  of  the  cloth.  So  it  may 
be  taken  as  expressive  of  a  real  sacrificial  spirit  when  the  Rev. 
II.  R.  I.,  Sheppard,  vicar  c*f  St.  Martin's-in-thc-Kiolds.  announces 
bis  willingness  to  forego  his  glass  in  order  to  save  others  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  too  many.  In  the  same  mooting  Mr.  Sheppard  said, 
"No  man  in  this  audience  enjoys  his  glass  of  toddy  more  than 
I  do.  hut  one  thing  I  have  learned  is  that  it  is  much  hotter  not  to 
drink  alcohol  at  all."  He  explains  why  he  is  willing  to  give  it  up: 

"In  America  I  saw  the  condition  of  the  poor  (x-ople  ami  the 
other  jMMiple  too.  I  saw  the  kiddies — In-cause  I  walk  in  the  slums 
more  perhaps  than  you  realize  I  saw  the  kiddies  with  Innit- 
lenthcr  we  have  not  got  in  South  London.  I  found  half  the 
prisons  empty.  I  found  all  the  institutes  for  inebriate*  were 
closed  down;  and  I  simply  suid  to  myself,  ‘You  prole*.  to  In* 
wanting  to  help  your  country?’  ’  Yes.  I  do,  us  u  pur«on.’  ’  Well, 
now,  if  it  would  help  any  one  at  all  who  was  tempted  more  than 
you  are  to  overindulge  in  alcohol,  for  you  to  knock  it  off,  i.  it 
a  very  great  sacrifice  for  you  who  profess  to  rare  and  want  to 
help?’  That  is  merely  the  reuson  why  it  *rm»  to  me  that  in 
future,  at  any  rut.-,  if  one  could  make  that  tiny  sacrifice,  and  »o 
assist  others,  not  by  any  means  worse,  prolwbly  better  than  I  am. 
t hose  particularly  tempted  in  that  one  direction  to  squander 
money  that  was  meant  for  the  children  and  meant  for  the  wife, 
ami  won  meant  to  make  the  whole  conditions  of  life  fuller  for 
them  well,  it  is  not  a  fearful  lot  to  talk  of  in  one  who  really  is 
out  for  service.  And  when  people  to-day  nay,  as  they  often  do, 
*  Well,  you  want  something  done,  w  hat  do  you  practically  propo-** 
that  I  should  do  to  help  at  this  time?’  I  wonder  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  frankly  to  say,  ’I  don’t  think  you  would  do 
much  hurm  anyhow  and  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  if  you 
managed  to  do  without  your  alcohol.'  That  i«  just  the  simple 
argument  of  a  man  who  went  to  America,  disliking  the  whole 
idea  of  Inhibition,  and  who  still  in  u  sense  dislike*  the  idea,  but 
is  forced  by  what  ho  actually  saw— and  he  saw  both  side*— 
foreed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  nil  Is-  liellcr  off 
if  all  clovNOH  of  tin-  community  ceased  spending  money  on  alcohol." 

CHURCH  GAINS  IN  CANADA 

INK  CANADIAN  CIICRC’II  DIVISIONS  have  gone 
ultove  the  50.000  mark  in  increased  membership,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sixth  religious  census,  taken  in  1921  and 
recently  made  public.  The  figures  for  the  larger  denominations 
are:  Roman  Catholics.  ;i.;iSI.0fl3;  Presbyterians.  1,408,812; 
Anglicans.  1.407.959:  Methodists.  1.158.744:  Baptists.  421,730; 
Lutheran*,  287.484;  Crock  Church,  1G9.K22;  Jews.  125,190; 
Mennonites.  58.797.  The  census  report  is  thus  summari/a-d 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Christian  Admrate  (Methodist)  from  The 
Christian  (iuardiaii,  organ  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada: 

"Of  the  larger  denominations,  the  Anglicans  have  made  the 
largest  percentage  or  gain  during  the  decade,  having  grown  from 
14.47  per  cent,  of  the  population  to  16.02  p*T  cent.  The  I*n~ 
byterian*  also  have  gained  ground,  increasing  from  15.48  per 
cent,  of  the  population  to  16.03  per  cent.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  the  Methodist*  hove  fallen  from  14.98  per  cent,  in  1911  to 
13.18  per  cent,  in  1921.  The  Roman  Catholics,  also,  have  lost 
ground,  relatively  decreasing  from  39.31  per  cent,  in  1911  to 
38.50  per  cent,  in  1921:  while  our  friends  the  Baptist*  have 
dropt  from  5.31  per  cent,  of  the  total  to  4.S  per  cent.  In 
twenty  years.  1901-1921,  the  Anglicans  have  grown  from  681.494 
to  1.407,959,  an  increase  of  106  per  cent.:  the  Presbyterians  have 
increased  from  842,531  to  1.408,812.  an  increase  of  67  per  cent.; 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  increased  from  2.229.600  to  3,383,663, 
or  51  per  cent.;  the  Baptists  have  increased  from  318.005  to 
421,730,  or  32  per  cent.:  the  Methodists  have  increased  from 
916,886  to  1,158.744,  or  26  per  cent.:  while  the  Lutherans  have 
increased  from  92,524  to  287,484,  or  210  per  cent.” 


THE  FAITH  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

COMMON  CRY  is  that  the  campus  has  deserted  tho 
Church  and  forgotten  its  Creator;  but,  say  two  or 
them,  the  truth  is  that  college  students,  while  critical 
of  the  Church,  are  deeply  ami  sincerely  interested  in  religion  — 
in  that  religion  which  is  spelled  with  a  capital  R.  They  an* 
tired  of  rigmarole,  of  dogma,  of  denominational  squabbles,  and 
of  the  fustian  logic  of  theologians,  but  they  are.  nevertheless, 
searching  earnestly  for  Ood  and  for  the  vital  truths  of  life. 
No  violent  thoughts  arc  harbored  against  the  Church;  they 
an-  merely  “disappointed”  that  it  is  living  in  a  "mass  of  incon¬ 
sistencies."  Thus  writes  a  Harvard  student  in  The  Outlook 
(New  York),  which  presents  in  tin*  same  issue  a  similar  view 
from  a  girl  student  on  this  all-important  and  much  discud 
subject.  Tin-  truth,  says  the  Harvard  student,  is  that  the 
Church — he  specifics  the  Protestant  Church — "however  it  may 
l«e  progressing  in  the  effort  to  ki*ep  abreast  of  the  political  und 
soeial  movements  of  the  day.  is  not  advancing  intellectually. 
The  serious  indictment  of  the  Church  by  the  college  student  is 
that  she  i*  'stab-'  and  ‘horesome. ’ "  It  is  not  that  religion  has 
failed,  says  this  young  intclleelual,  for  "religion  is  life;  religion 
can  not  ultimately  fail.  The  fault  lies  in  the  mirror  in  which 
we  look  for  tho  reflection." 

So,  refusing  to  "recognize  a  static  order,"  and  eager  to  follow 
the  new  paths  which  philosophy  ami  science  have  opened  before 
him.  the  student  ask*  the  Church  to  throw  off  "the  sham  of 
conventionalities,"  and  to  |M-rmit  him  to  follow  the  authority 
which  is  “the  undying  fire  within  him,"  and  which  he  is  bound 
to  follow,  "tho  it  lead  him  into  clash  with  tho  churches,  and 
into  ap|tarcnl  contradictions  of  Holy  Writ."  And  the 
prospect? 

"As  many  as  the  autumnal  leave*  of  Vallombrosa  are  the 
conflicting  thoughts  of  any  student  l»ody  on  questions  of  religion 
und  the  Church.  Contradictions  are  everywhere  apparent; 
extremes  of  statement  greet  one  on  every  hand;  yet  through  it  nil 
one  thing  is  a.**urcd:  the  student  is  thinking  religiously,  think¬ 
ing  more  honestly  and  more  sanely  than  ho  has  thought  for  many 
years,  and  lns-nuw  of  his  thinking  there  is  taking  place  to-day  a 
revival  of  religion,  a  renaissance  of  faith — -development*  to 
which  the  Church  can  not  afford  to  Ik*  hoodie**.  It  i*  not  the 
religion  defined  by  creed,  nor  the  faith  in  all  its  details  on  which 
our  forefathers  took  their  stand,  but  it  is  a  religion,  and  it  i*  n 
faith:  and  the  significant  truth  is  that,  tho  blinded,  faltering, 
ns-ogni/.ing  his  weakness  and  cursing  his  own  impotence,  the 
oolhgc  student  is  pressing  forward,  trying  to  live  his  faith- 
hi*  practical,  rational  faith  summed  up  in  tho  words  of  the 
prophet.  ’What  doth  the  I  xml  require  of  thee,  but.  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
Cod?'" 

So  much  for  the  young  masculine  point  of  view.  Next:  Is 
the  college  girl  irreligious?  Doe*  college  make  her  I  os**  her 
faith?  First  of  all.  she  would  ask.  writes  Marianna  We m pie 
Priest,  "just  what  do  you  mean  by  irreligious?" 

"If  you  mean  not  going  to  church  when  the  minister  bores 
you:  not  attending  missionary  meetings  where  the  tongues  on- 
Kharp**r"tban  the  plied  nc*dles:  not  revering  the  Bible  as  verbally 
iii'pircd:  not  believing  Ood  snnpt  his  fingers  and  created  each 
individual— then  I  can  sav,  ’Ye*.  I'm  irreligious.’  If  outward 
observances,  the  passive  following  of  the  social  customs  of 
religion,  arc  what  you  are  looking  for.  you  can  shake  your  hi -a*  I 
and  drop  a  tear  for  the  unfortunate  girl  who  trains  her  brains. 
But  if  l»y  irreligious  you  mean  not  thinking  about  the  serious 
things  of  life,  the  why*  and  wherefores  of  existence;  if  you  moan 
tearing  down  or  ignoring  real  religious  standards,  the  decision 
must  he  reversed.  The  college  girl  is  not  irreligious." 

It  is  true,  however,  says  the  writer,  that  the  college  girl 
usually  “Iom'S  her  faith”  when  she  first  comes  to  college.  Miss 
Priest,  who  is  a  junior  at  Smith  College,  at  Northampton.  Mass  . 
and  news  editor  of  the  Smith  College  Cress  Board,  finds  that  the 
college  makes  a  girl  stand  on  her  own  feet  socially,  mentally 
and  spiritually.  Under  the  impact  of  now  ideas  her  mental 
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TIIKIK  LK(<S  WON'T  WORK  AND  THEIR  HACKS  ACIIK  EVEN  WHILE  THEY  SLEEP 
Hut  w  tho  face*  made  radiant  by  the  vtoll  of  I  note  Rotxri.  »Imm*  bobby  U  playing  Aladdin  to  unfortunul©  chllilrvn 


pr»jee'so*«  change,  and  she  learns  to  think  t hint's  out  for  hendf. 
And  to  tin*  questionings  which  cotno  up  in  her  own  mind— 

"Her  answer  may  not  include  missionary  sewing  m rulings; 
l>ut  'In*  may  Iwlievo  nevertheless  in  the  propagation  of  religious 
id«*j»*.  It  may  not  include  going  to  church  every  Sunday;  yet 
•  he  may  still  believe  in  the  Church  as  the  organi/.i*d  force  for 
religion.  She  interprets  the  Bible  in  its  historical  setting:  yet 
die  still  gains  inspiration  from  its  teaching.  She  accept*  evo¬ 
lution;  but  her  faith  in  the  Cod  who  l>cgnn  evolution  is  just  as 
strong  h.*  her  faith  in  tin*  toymakcr  type  of  Cod.  The  college 
girl's  religious  answer  may  not  l>e  the  one  her  aunts  and  uncles 
would  give  her;  but  must  this  divergence  Ik*  called  irreligion? 

"The  college  girl's  religious  ideas  may  vary,  but  they  do 
exist.  Perhaps  she  can’t  definitely  answer  the  bald  question. 

Have  you  a  religion?’  Hut  she  is  thinking  about  it  and  search¬ 
ing  for  it.  Why  not  withhold  condemnation  until  she  conclude* 
h.f  st-arch  and  prove#  herself  religious  or  irreligious  in  her 
attitude  toward  life?” 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS  IN  NEW  YORK 

AVIODKRN  ALADDIN  who  rubs  his  lump  and  brings 
forth  delicious  lollvpops  and  woolly,  squeaking  toys  is 
one  of  New  York's  best  known  institutions,  more 
important  to  a  certain  class  of  its  citizens  than  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  or  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  “Undo  Robert,’’  as 
he  i*  more  familiarly  known  to  his  host  of  adopted  relations,  is 
married,  hut  childless,  and  the  parental  instinct  which  is  strong 
within  him  finds  its  outlet  in  playing  rich  undo  to  the  aged  and 
to  children  who  were  handicapped  before  they  had  Itegun  to 
live.  In  private  life  he  is  Rol>crt  Spern.  a  busy  business  execu¬ 
tive.  But  to  the  rentiers  of  New  York  papers,  in  which  his 
name  frequently  appears  as  the  l»enefactor  of  some  charity 
institution,  and  to  some  thousands  of  unfortunates,  he  is  known 
only  as  "Undo  Robert."  who  springs  up  from  nowhere  when 
•weasion  demands  it.  and  then,  like  a  genie,  returns  whence  he 
••am**.  He  may  on  one  day  appear  to  give  a  party  to  the  inmates 
nt  tome  old  Imlies'  home,  and  on  tho  next  carry  his  lamp  into  a 
b»mc  for  crippled  children.  Not  Jackie  Coogan  or  Baby  Peggy 
bmdf,  for  instance,  could  have  hail  more  pride  when  they  first 
»w  themselves  in  the  “pitchers”  than  a  certain  six-year-old 
Lewie  and  seven-year-old  Tessie.  For  Tessie.  whose  legs  will 
never  be  straight  in  this  life,  and  Lewie,  whose  right  arm  is 
off  at  the  shoulder,  saw  themselves  in  motion  pictures  given 


not  long  ago  at  tho  Henry  Street  School  for  Crippled  Children 
in  New  York.  Others,  too,  were  in  the  picture  —  Mollio.  whose 
I  tack  is  twistod;  Jennie,  who  wulks  with  crutches,  and  Joseph, 
who  Iibh  to  Ik*  wheeled,  us  well  as  more  than  a  hundred  others 
who  can  never  run  and  play.  It  was  at  a  previous  parly  that 
the  picture  had  lu*en  taken,  hs  a  surprize  for  the  little  guests. 
A*  Mary  Margaret  McBride  tells  the  story  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  when  Tessio  and  the  rest  saw  themselves  on  the 
screen  the  red  pulsed  in  their  pale  check*,  and  smile*  chiiio  into 
their  tired,  sail,  unehildlikc  eye*.  And  when  Uncle  Robert  canto 
on.  they  "just  forgot  they  wore  incurable  cripples  and  yelled 
and  clapped  and  even  stamped  on  the  floor  with  their  crutches.” 
"Wouldn't  you  think  every  man  in  New  York  City  would  want 
to  play  undo  to  a  bunch  liko  that?”  asked  Undo  Rol>ort. 
However, 

"A  lot  of  men  have  started  doing  it  since  Uncle  Rolicrt  showed 
them  the  way.  He  lM*gan  seven  years  ago  with  a  Christmas  tree 
for  sixteen  kids,  in  ls»ng  Branch,  New  Jersey,  w  ho  hail  never  hod 
a  visit  from  Santa  Claus  in  all  their  starved,  cramped  live*,  lie’s 
kept  right  on.  until  now  when  he  has  a  party  his  guests  run  into 
the  hundreds — all  children  who  need  an  uncle. 

“He  ha*  a  la*t  name,  of  course:  but  he  says  lie's  almost  for¬ 
gotten  it  himself — he's  so  thoroughly  ‘Uncle  Robert’  these  last 
few  years.  Kven  his  mail  comes  midrest  like  that.  or.  oftener 
than  not.  'Unkklc  Robhert'  in  crooked,  up-hill  writing. 

"Yesterday  was  typical  of  the  joyfests  he  put*  on  every  two 
or  three  days.  After  the  pictures,  there  wn*  music,  with  tho 
children,  even  little  Lewie,  who  not  long  ago  was  found  in  a 
cellar  with  only  a  piece  of  plaster  for  a  plaything,  lustily  singing 
‘Sawmill  River  Road'  and  ‘Journey's  End.’ 

"Then  everybody  adjourned  to  the  big  up-stairs  playroom  for 
peanuts,  popcorn  and  lollypops.  with  Undo  Robert  to  make 
jokes  and  paas  out  toys  for  each  child. 

"The  pinched,  pain-racked  faces  lighted  with  actual  glee  as 
the  kids  encircled  their  every-day  Santa  Claus  and  mischiev¬ 
ously  gave  for  him  the  yell  he  has  taught  them  for  other  visitors. 

"'You  see.  they've  forgotten  for  a  little  while  nl*out  the  legs 
that  don't  work  and  tho  harks  that  ache  even  when  they’re 
askep,’  he  explained  to  me. 

“’It's  the  only  thing  you  can  do  for  them — make  them  forget 
their  pain  a  little.  And  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  come  down 
and  give  yourself  to  them.' 

"In  accordance  with  this  belief  ‘Uncle  Robert'  never  accepts 
money  from  others  for  his  children.  But  he  advises  anybody  who 
wants  to  contribute  to  start  his  own  series  of  parties. 

“‘There's  not  much  art  to  it.'  he  commented.  ‘You  just  give 
the  kids  the  thing  you  wanted  yourself  when  you  were  a  poor 
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little  “wisher."  And  if  yon  have  always  had  everything  you 
want,  then  you  give  them  more  than  ever.* 

"What  never  fails  to  bring  a  lump  into  the  throat  of  the  hip- 
hearted.  broad-shouldered  anonymous  benefactor  of  children  is 
that  it  takes  so  little  to  banish  a  chilli’s  misery  for  a  while. 

"‘Look  at  them,'  he  directed.  ‘They  will  talk  for  the  next 
six  months  al>oul  "being  in  the  pitchers.”  And  even  after  that, 
whenever  they  remember  they  were  important  enough  to  get 
into  the  films,  there’ll  be  a  little  warm  foi  ling  in  their  hearts. 

•"Surely  anybody  ought  to  I**  able  to  bring  that  much  happi¬ 
ness  to  some  unlucky  child.'" 


ROCKEFELLERS  BATTLE  WITH  THE 

BACILLI 

^OMK  MAY  CRITICIZE  tho  method*  by  which  John  D. 
Rockefeller  attained  his  wealth,  but  it  it  Icing  remarked 
that  nobody  can  stigmatize  tho  manner  in  which  he  is 
spending  it.  The  re|>ort  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  after 
ten  years  of  activity,  gives  some  idea  of  a  philanthropy  which 
nxtonds  to  tho  four  corner*  of  the  world  and  embraces  all  people*. 
Since  May  14.  1013,  when  the  great  charitable  organization  was 
chartered  by  special  uet  of  the  New  York  Ix-gidaturv,  the 
Foundation  has  spent  a  total  of  $70,737,040,  which  has  been 
distributed  under  tho  general  classification  of  public  health, 
medical  education,  war  relief,  special  charities,  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  Foundation  is  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  international  hygiene,  a  ta*k  made  difficult  chiefly 
by  discord  and  distrust  among  the  nations.  For  it  must  In* 
owned,  says  Dr.  (ioorgo  K.  Vincent  in  hi*  report  a*  president  of 
the  Foundation,  that  there  in  to-day  "a  suggestion  of  irony  in 
smooth  phrases  nlHiut  cooperation,  understanding,  and  good-wilt 
umong  the  nations."  Rather, 

"Suspicion,  distrust,  detraction,  haired,  and  threat  of  war 
are  all  too  prevalent  in  the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Scientific  comradeship  and  common  tasks  of  hygiene  seem 
almost  negligible  ns  bonds  of  unity.  Hut  the  difficulty  of  a  tank 
is  no  excuse  for  not  attempting  it.  llwsua  it  i»  not  possible  to 
predict  tho  early  dawn  of  a  millennial  peace,  there  is  no  g«*od 
reason  for  not  taking  steps  which  seem  to  lend  toward  even  a 
remote  era  when  nations  may  substitute  generous  rivalry  for 
deadly  conflict.  To  stimulate  world-wide  research,  to  aid  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  multiply  pcr-onnl  contorts,  to  encour¬ 
age  cooperation  ill  medical  education  Mid  public  health  an*  tho 
means  by  which  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  seeks  to  bo  true  to 
its  chartered  purpose,  which  i»  to  promote,  not  tin*  exclusive 
prosperity  of  any  one  nation,  but  'the  well-being  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world.’" 

To  what  degree  tho  Foundation  i*  fulfilling  its  self-appointed 
mission  can  ho  gathered  from  tho  report  of  Secretary  Edwin  R. 
Einhrce,  who  says  that  in  carrying  on  it*  various  activities  the 
Foundation  has  expended  all  of  its  income  from  year  to  year  and 
in  addition  $17,500,000  of  its  general  fund  or  principal.  A  fur¬ 
ther  sum  of  $15,000, 000,  payable  in  future  years,  ha*  been 
pledged  to  various  medical  schools  and  public-health  projects. 
The  expenditures  during  tho  first  decade,  from  1913  through 
1922,  nro  roughly  divided  by  Secretary  Embrvc  as  follow*. 
Public  health,  $18,188,838;  medical  education,  $24.7IG.S59; 
war  relief.  $22,298,541;  all  other  philanthropic  work.  $10,445,- 
028:  administration,  $1,107,174.  Of  the  fund  devoted  to  war 
relief  tho  Y  M.  C.  A..  Knights  of  Columbus,  Jewish  Welfare 
Hoard.  Y  W.  C.  A.,  and  other  camp  and  community  welfare 
organizations  received  S10.950.29S;  medical  research  and  relief 
received  $678,084.  and  to  humanitarian  aid.  including  the 
American  anti  the  International  Red  Cross,  $10,601,159  was 
devoted.  Secretary  Enibrce  writes; 

"Contributions  outside  the  field  of  public  health  and  medical 
education  were  made,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  war  and  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Foundation’s  work  before  its  policies  anti 
program  had  become  clearly  defined.  The  chief  item  in  thi' group 
is  the  sum  of  five  and  two- thirds  millions  (fo.G78.599)  given  to 
various  charities  designated  by  the  Founder  before  he  relinquished 
on  July  19,  1917,  the  right  he  had  originally  reserved  jiersonally 


to  direct  the  use  of  a  |*art  of  the  income.  A  million  dollars  was 
given  to  Herbert  Hoover’s  child-feeding  plan  in  Europe,  and 
another  to  make  possible  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park. 

"In  the  development  of  the  Foundation's  program  there  has 
been  increasing  concentration  upon  medical  education  and 
public  health. 

"The  International  Health  Board,  established  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Foundation  in  1913,  has  sought  to  promote  public 
health  throughout  tho  world  l>y  demonstrating  the  methods  and 
costs  of  controlling  certain  diseases,  notably  hookworm  disease, 
malaria,  and  yellow  fever;  by  fostering  the  growth  of  govern¬ 
mental  health  agencies;  and  by  encouraging  the  formation  of 
schools  of  hygiene.  In  earning  out  this  program  tho  Hoard 
has  cooperated  with  twenty-seven  American  States  and  fifty 
foreign  governments.  Its  annual  expenditures  have  increased 
from  $133,237  in  1914  to  $1,842,249  in  1922. 

"In  medical  education  a  special  feature  has  been  the  work  of 
tho  China  Medical  Hoard,  in  building,  equipping,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  modern  medical  center  in  Peking.  The  Hoard  has  iniulo 
appropriation*  to  other  medical  schools  and  to  thirty-two  hos¬ 
pitals.  a*  well  as  to  the  fostering  of  science  education  in  China. 

"Substantial  contribution*  have  Im*c»  made  in  recent  years  to 
centers  of  m<*dieal  teaching  in  London  and  Brussel*.  The 
Foundation  has  also  cooperated  in  the  development  of  modicul 
education  in  North  and  South  America.  Western  and  Central 
Europe,  the  Philippines,  Hongkong,  and  Bangkok." 

The  large-t  donation  by  tho  Foundation  for  public  health  was 
a  gift  of  $7,096,088  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  a  School  of 
Health.  Harvard  University  received  $1,250,534  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Fur  the  control  of  hookworm,  malaria,  yellow  fever 
and  for  it*  county  health  ami  laboratory  service  the  Foundation 
spent  $6,378,672,  and  $2,119,945  was  spent  in  aiding  the  French 
in  their  fight  against  tutorculosis.  Other  donations  for  public- 
health  work  were  a*  follows:  Fellowships  and  public-health 
education.  $348,592;  hospital  dispensary  nnd  nursing  studies 
and  demonstration*.  $313,502;  mental  hygiene.  $.390,227; 
social  hygiene.  $4 1 .353,  infantile  paralysis,  including  a  gift  to 
New  York  City  Health  Department,  $154,505;  other  public- 
health  education  ami  demonstration*.  $95,000.  Tho  largest 
donation  for  mcdicnl  education  was  $8,513,882  for  the  Peking 
Union  Medical  College,  land,  building*  mid  equipment.  An 
additional  $2,059,094  was  donated  for  operation  of  the  school. 
Tho  Foundation  gave  $4,090,215  for  a  medical  center  in  Ia>ndon, 
and  $2,330,387  to  the  Canadian  universities  of  Alborta,  I)nl- 
bousit*.  Manitoba,  McGill,  Toronto  und  Montreal. 

Looking  at  the***  vast  sums  of  money  spent  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  the  Troy  Time*  remarks  that  "if  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  had  never  given  another  dollar  to  philanthropy  he  would 
still  rank  a*  among  the  foremost  men  who  hud  done  much  for 
humanity.  The  millions  with  w  hich  he  endowed  the  Foundation 
will  continue  to  perform  a  great  work  years  after  ho  ha*  passed 
away.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  will  Ik*  a  perpetual  monu¬ 
ment  to  its  founder,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  not  havo  placed 
his  money  when*  it  would  have  performed  a  greater  rerviee." 


LESS  LAW  AND  MOKE  RELIGION  —Enlarged  government 
control  is  not  tin*  pressing  need  of  the  hour,  said  Vice-President 
f'oolidgo  at  tin*  commencement  address  at  Wheaton  College. 
Norton.  Massachusetts,  where  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
conferred  on  him.  "We  have  looked  to  our  industries," 
Zion*  llrralj  (Methodist)  quotes  him  as  saying;  "we  have 
lookisl  t«  our  Government."  Now  "we  may  us  well  let  n 
season  of  adjustment  and  experience  disclose  the  results  of  the 
theories  whieh  have  been  adopted  in  the  past  forty  year'."  For 
to  the  Vice-President. 

"Tin*  time  appears  to  have  arri\«l  when  we  may  more  prop¬ 
erly  look  to  the  people,  when  natural  laws  may  well  be  left  to 
supplement  artificial  laws.  ...  In  complete  freedom  of  action 
the  people  oftentimes  have  a  more  effective  remedy  than  can  In* 
supplied  by  government  interference.  Individual  initiative 
in  the  long  run  is  a  firmer  reliance  than  bureaucratic  supervision. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  ne«*d  more  government;  we  n«*ed  more  culture. 
Wc  do  not  need  more  law;  we  n«*cd  more  religion.” 
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Fresh  as 
the  Morning! 


So  much  of  the  charm  of  a  bedroom  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  air  of  immaculate  daintiness. 
And  that’s  why  women  everywhere  like  color¬ 
ful,  sanitary  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rugs  for 
the  floors  of  these  rooms  where  cheerfulness 
and  cleanliness  should  reign. 

But  these  popular  rugs  come  in  such  a  wide 
range  of  attractive  patterns  that  it's  easy  to 
find  one  appropriate  for  any  room  in  thehousc. 

There  are  richly-colored  motifs  for  living 
and  dining  room — delightful  floral  designs  for 
bedroom — and  neat  tile  andwoodblock  effects 
for  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

And  the  tedious  housework  Congoleum 


Rugs  save!  All  the  cleaning  they  ever  need  is 
just  a  few  strokes  of  a  damp  mop.  Another 
convenience — they  lie  flat  and  smooth  on  the 
floor  without  fastening  of  any  kind — never  ruffle 
at  the  edges  or  comers. 

Vet  with  all  their  beauty,  their  sanitary, 
durable  and  easy-to-clean  features,  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum  Rugs  are  low  in  price. 


Popular  Sizes— Popular  Prices 

\Xx  3  fi.  X  .60 
3  x  3  fi.  1.40 
3  x  iyift.  1.95 
3  x  6  fi.  2.50 


Gold  Seal 

(ONGOLEUM 

^  ^4rt-Rugs 


Ot#tnf  to  freight  rales,  prices  in  the  South  and  west  mf  tha 
W '•*•**' t>ot  are  higher  than  there  au9 ted. 

The  Gold  Seal  shown  above  (printed  in  dark  green 
on  a  gold  background),  is  pasted  on  the  face  oPcvery 
guaranteed  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug  and  on  every 
few  yards  of  guaranteed  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  By- 
the-Yard.  Look  for  it. 

CONGQLEUM  COMPANY 

i>coirD»ii» 

FkiUJrtpfca  New  York  Bouon  Cfck>*>  Ailun  Frinniw 

K.  Minonpoln  Pilt.bu.tb  .Moon,. I 

London  Parii  Rio  Jr  Junto 


CURRENT  -  POETRY 


Vnsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


BALLAD  poetry  doesn't  come  our  way 
often,  and  this  from  Contemporary 
)'er*e  is  doubly  welcome. 

GRANDSER 

Hr  Annie  P«nwer.L  II now y 

My  Grandscr  was  a  fearsome  man! 

Ho  died  before  I  came; 

Hut  I  have  watched  my  Granny's  face 
That  withered  at  his  name. 

And  I  have  spied  the  wared  gaze 
And  lip*  as  white  as  chalk 
Of  slender  aunts  whose  dreams  he  luumi 
With  Ids  terrible  aaUor-talk. 

Only  my  Mother  always  said  *. 

With  wistful  looks  at  me— 

"  Ills  ey cm  were  blue  like  the  eye*  of  you.— 

And  he  ran  away  to  seal" 

Oh.  the  wild  sea-thirst  In  the  blond. 

Iler  rhythm  in  the  heart  I 
The  mighty  unto  of  the  tide's  surge. 

The  salt  >  sling  ami  smart ! 

•  >f  course  he  lied  the  dull  town 
When  the  magic  grew  Uhi  strong. 

A  lad  will  go;  (but  a  Undo,  no  I 
Hhr  luu  to  bide  and  Iona). 

He  sailed  thrice  over  the  round  world. 

To  isirts  as  strange  as  hell; 

A  thousand  curious  thing*.  he  saw. 

A  thousand  haps  Iwfell. 

Till  he  dock  id  at  last  In  the  home  port. 

And  married  a  gentlo  maid 
With  a  land  grace  ami  a  flower  fare. 

Whom  the  sea- wind  blew  afruld 

Oh,  squall*  are  rough.  the  comlN-rs  rough. 

And  sailors  rough  os  the  sea. 

Ilut  Grandarr  was  as  soft  as  silk 
To  the  daughter  on  his  knee; 

Growling  her  talks  of  serpent*.  whales. 

And  mermaids  green  as  waves; 

Of  tropical  girls  festooned  with  pearls; 

Of  palms  and  corallne  ruvia; 

She  did  not  fear  the  strange  oath*. 

Nor  the  blue  tiro  of  Ids  flams*. 

Nor  Ids  callous  band.  She  could  understand. 
And  so  can  I.  by  chancel 

My  Grandsrr  was  a  fearsome  man. 

Hut  a  hero  to  her  ami  me. 

If  I  I  tail  a  sun  I  know  he'd  run 
l.lke  a  liruok  away  to  ml 

Ovk  of  tin*  tenderest  of  our  lyrists 
appears  wiin  in  the  Yale  Hmrir: 

FOR  A  WORD 

Hr  W n. li am  Alksandck  IV.uct 
How  shall  you  ever  know  the  adoration 
I  .proud  like  samite  cloths  beneath  your  feet? 
How  shall  you  gums  the  brooding  desolation 
I  .earned  from  your  eye*  so  passionless  and  sweet? 

There  must  bo  some  word  like  the  star  that  pauses 
In  summer's  row*  transparency  of  dusk. 

Or  like  the  bird-note  heard  through  slumber's 
gnu*.  s 

Between  (be  hour  of  dew.  the  hour  of  musk; 

There  must  be  some  one  word  that  is  more  trader 
Than  any  word  my  Ups  have  ever  learned 
Without  which  I  can  never,  never  render 
I  n  speech  the  love  your  cool  sweet  love  has  earned 

You  know  a*  none  my  heart's  forlorn  distrtwars. 

'  passionate  tides,  its  dally  tint  and  glow 
by  must  there  Is*  within  obscure  rro-»*** 

•Is  tenderness  of  love  you  can  not  know* 


Will  a  Cather  may  yet  be  due  for  other 
prizes  than  for  fiction.  We  would  nomi¬ 
nate  her  the  laureate  of  the  West,  for  in 
prose  and  verse  she  has  made  it  vivid. 
This  is  from  “April  Twilights  and  Other 
Poems  '  (Alfred  A.  Knopf). 

SPANISH  JOHNNY 
Br  Will*  Catwbr 
The  old  West,  the  old  time. 

The  old  wind  singing  through 
The  red.  fed  grass  a  thousand  miles. 

Ami.  Spanish  Johnny,  you 
He'd  alt  beside  the  watcr-dltrh 
When  all  hb  herd  was  In. 

And  never  mind  a  child,  but  dng  *■ 

To  his  mandolin.  / 

The  I4g  stars,  the  blue  night. 

The  moun-enrhannd  plain: 

The  olive  man  who  never  spoke. 

But  sang  the  simgs  of  Spain. 

Ills  speech  with  men  was  wicked  talk— 

To  hear  It  was  a  dn; 

But  those  were  Bidden  things  he  aang 
To  Ms  mandolin. 

The  gold  song*,  the  gold  stars. 

The-  world  so  golden  then: 

And  the  hand  so  trader  to  a  child 
Had  killed  so  many  men. 

He  died  a  hard  death  long  ago 
Before  the  Road  came  In; 

The  night  before  he  swung,  he  sang 
To  his  mandolin 

Whether  self-pride  or  true  devotion 
speaks  in  these  lines,  those  who  hate  felt 
this  mood  will  answer.  We  note  with 
pleasure  the  unusual  meter  and  assign  it 
to  the  latest  Harper's. 

PERVERSE 

Br  William  Roar.  Bs*kt 
Neither  will  I  put  mysrtff  forward  as  others  may  do. 
Neither.  If  you  wish  me  to  Batter,  will  I  flatter  you: 
I  wlU  look  at  you  grimly,  and  so  you  will  know 
I  am  true. 

Neither  when  all  do  agree  ami  lout  low  and  salute. 
And  >nu  are  beguiled  by  the  tree  and  devout  for 
the  fruit. 

Will  I  seem  to  bo  aught  but  the  fulloalng  eye*  of 
»  brute. 

I  will  stand  to  one  side  ami  dp  of  my  hrilctmec 

I  will  snarl  ami  deride  the  antics  and  aim  of  the 
swine. 

You  »lll  glami*  In  your  pride,  but  I  will  dray  you 
a  sign. 

I  will  squint  at  the  moon  ami  l«r  ■•can-ful  Iwcauw- 
1  am  dead. 

I  will  aids* It*  a  turn*  ami  Is*  glad  of  the  harsiimw. 
I  said. 

O  you  trill  tome  soon,  then  iMe  start  are  a  mitt 
aertkrads 

You  will  come,  with  eye*  flerre.  you  will  art 
a  defiant  surprise.  •• 

Quirk  lightnings  will  pierce  to  our  hearts  from  the 
pain  In  our  eye*. 

standing  strained  and  averse,  with  the  tremblin' 
of  love  that  defies. 

And  then  I  will  know,  by  the  heart hreaking  turn 
of  your  head. 

My*  madnesa  brought  low  In  a  hell  that  i*  spared 
to  the  dead. 

The  upas  will  grow  from  the  pniwtnou*  wool* 
that  I  said: 

From  under  Its  shade  out  to  where  like  a  statue 
you  stand. 

Without  wish  to  evade.  I  will  narh.  I  will  cry- 
with  my  hand. 

With  my  spirit  dismay cd.  aiih  my  eye*  ami  m> 
mouth  bill  of  *and.  .  .  . 


The  bird-man  should  no  doubt  Ik* 
a  poet's  theme,  yet  we  haven't  Been  many 
successful  efforts  at  realizing  it.  This 
one  may  have  its  shortcomings,  but  it  has 
its  interest  too.  In  The  Lyric  (Norfolk, 
July). 

BUT  SONG  SHALL  RISE 

Br  Jon*  Ktraaau.  McCarthy 

The  city's  hands  are  lean  ami  grey. 

The  oily's  hands  are  strong; 

They  wind  about  your  throat  by  day. 

They  strangle  all  night  long; 

With  eager  tort  and  *w*«t  they  slay 
Morning  and  evening  wing. 

The  city  s  hands  are  grey  with  dust 
And  strang  with  slaying  men; 

They  fbld  before  I  he  god*  of  ni»t 
Within  their  Iron  den. 

Hut  song  shall  rise  alsive  their  lost 
And  men  he  free  again. 

The  man-god  with  the  man-made  wings. 

I>eny  Ing  spare  and  time. 

Unto  the  rlutrhing  City  bring* 

The  srenl  of  r«*«r  and  thyme; 

I -Ike  freedom's  self  the  motor  dugs 
Above  the  city'*  grime. 

Morlet  know*  the  charm  of  old  Iiouh.-h, 
and  he  draw*  their  perfection*  *o  com¬ 
pletely  that  there  i*  no  chance  of  llti-Ir 
realization  outside  dream*,  BO  he  give*  hie. 
particular  dream  to  the  American  Haetry 
Magazine  whom*  June-July  number  in 
exclusively  Pennsylvanian : 

OlIR  HOUSE 

Br  Cmbistoiurm  Moblrt 

It  should  be  yours.  If  I  could  build 
The  quaint  old  dwelling  1  dralre. 

With  bonks  and  pictures  bravely  filled 
And  chairs  lieslrle  an  open  fire, 

Whltiwjiaiirlled  moms  with  candle,  lit — 

1  Ur  awake  to  think  of  It! 

A  dial  for  the  sunny  hours. 

A  garden  of  old-fashioned  flowers— 
say  marigold*  and  lavender 
And  mignonette  and  fever-few. 

And  Judas-tree  and  nuddcnhalr 
And  candytuft  and  thyme  and  me — 

AU  thcae  for  y  ou  to  wander  in. 

A  Chlnrsr  rnrp  (railed  Mandarin) 

Waving  a  sluggish  silver  fin 
Deep  In  the  imwl:  <■»  lame  la*  come* 

To  Up  your  Angie*  offering  crumbs. 

Tall  chimney.,  like  long  listening  mm, 

White  shut  new.  Ivy  green  and  thick. 

And  walls  of  ruddy  Tudor  lirlek 
Grown  ineUow  with  the  passing  yrars. 

And  windows  with  small  leaded  pan*-*. 

Broad  window-seal*  for  when  It  mins; 

A  big  blue  bowl  of  pot  puurri 
And — y  e*,  a  Spanish  chestnut  tree 
To  min  the  autumn  s  minted  gold. 

A  •umimr  house  for  drinking  t*w  — 

All  these  (Just  think)  for  yon  and  me. 

A  staircase  of  the  old  Mack  wood 
Cut  in  the  days  of  Robin  Hood. 

And  banisters  worn  smooth  a«  rla«. 

Down  which  your  hand  will  Ughtly  pa*:; 

A  piano  with  pale  yellow  key  s 
For  wistful  twilight  melodies. 

And  dusty  bottle*  in  a  Un  — 

All  these  for  you  to  revel  In! 

But  alien'  Ah  well,  until  that  time 

We  ll  habit  in  this  hm.se  of  thyn^  by  Goog|e 
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STANDARD  -  O 

CADI 


Exactly  what  is  it  that  cause* 
women  to  speak  of  Type  6 1  Cadillac 
with  such  special  enthusiasm? 

Is  it  the  car's  beauty,  or  its  com- 
fort,  or  its  dependability  that  ac* 
counts  for  the  preference  which 
they  undeniably  show  for  it? 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  admira' 
tion  in  a  woman’s  eyes  as  she 
viewed  the  graceful  outlines,  rich 
upholster>,  and  harmonious  ap- 
pointments  of  the  Cadillac  could 
doubt  for  a  moment  the  appeal  of 
its  beauty. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  question  that 
women  place  a  high  value  on  the 
car’s  comfort,  as  revealed  by  the 


F  •  THE  •WOKLD 

L  L  A  C 


restfulness  gf  the  cushions  and  the 
ease  and  evenness  of  its  travel. 

But  we  doubt  whether  its  beauty, 
or  its  comfort,  or  even  its  depend' 
ability  is  sufficient  to  explain  wo* 
men’s  favor  for  the  Cadillac. 

Isn’t  this  favor  due,  rather,  to  their 
conviction  that  the  Cadillac  in' 
eludes  in  full  measure,  not  one  or 
two  but  all  of  the  qualities  which 
they  desire  in  a  motor  car? 

Isn’t  it  inspired  by  their  knowledge 
that  whatever  they  call  upon  it  to 
do,  from  whatever  standpoint  they 
consider  it,  in  whatever  company 
it  may  be,  the  Cadillac  stands 
out  as  a  fine  and  exceptional  car? 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Ditision  of  Central  ilofora  C or  poratio  n 
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MILEAGE  GOES  UP 


tnat  its  power  is  readily  avauaote.  ir  will 
vapori/c  rapidly,  ignite  instantly,  deliver 
its  energy  generously,  and  consume  com¬ 
pletely. 

The  unmistakable  results,  as  you  ob¬ 
serve  them  from  the  driver’s  seat,  are  live¬ 
lier  responsiveness — quicker  pick-up  — 
maximum  power  and  increased  mileage. 

That  is  what  you  buy  when  you  sound 
your  horn  alongside  any  Texaco  Gasoline 
pump,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  from  border  to  border. 


TEXACO  GASOLINE 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A 
Ttnato  Par  drum  Product/ 

^  Nun  It  WUH  Texaco  CtuoNme  , 
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UPKEEP  GOES  DOWN 


Purity  in  a  motor  oil  means  that  the  re¬ 
fining  processes  have  been  thorough.  I  he 
substances  that  form  hard  carbon,  and 
tend  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  lubri¬ 
cating  oil,  have  been  eliminated. 

The  clean,  dear,  golden  color  of  Texaco 
Motor  Oil  demonstrates  its  unusual  purity. 
Light,  medium,  heavy,  extra-heavy— it  is 
always  full-bodied,  but  always  that  same 
golden  color. 

Wherever  there  is  metal-to-mctal  con¬ 
tact,  with  movement,  Texaco  Motor  Oil 
replaces  friction  with  freedom. 


TEXACO  MOTOR  OIL 


TIIE  TEXAS  COMPANY.  U.  S.  A 
Texaco  Petroleum  /Wmi« 

W  &if  41  ttll/i  Tf.nu  Motor  Oil  .  ^ 


MOTOR  OILS 
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ETNA’S  LATEST  TANTRUM 


More  than  30.000  Sicilians  an*  now  homeless 

a*  a  result  of  the  latest  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  the 
largest  active  volcano  in  Europe.  When  the  huge 
crater,  towering:  ahout  10.700  feet  above  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  began  belching  forth  Are.  smoke  and  lava,  following  earth¬ 
quakes  and  ominous  rumblings,  the  dwellers  on  the  intensively 
cultivated  slopes  fled  in  terror.  They  abandoned  to  certain 
destruction  their  houses,  rich  vineyards,  and  fertile  farms. 
Tho  the  property  loss  amounts  to  scores  of  millions  of  lire,  the 
reeling  in  Italy  seems  to  be  one  of  thankfulness  because  this 
lime  the  disaster  did  not 
take  the  awful  toll  of 
human  lives  that  previ¬ 
ous  eruptions  so  often 
claimed. 

For  many  days  after 
the  volcano  burst  into 
renewed  activity  last 
month  death  und  desola¬ 
tion  appeared  destined 
to  spread  far  and  wide. 

Even  I.inguuglossa,  a 
city  of  lti, 000  inhabi¬ 
tants  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  tho  main 
••rater,  was  menaced  by 
u  mighty  tidal  wave  of 
boiling  lava  which  sur¬ 
rounded  it  on  three 
sides.  So  inevitable  did 
the  blotting  out  of  this 
place  seem  that  whim 
the  seething  stream  of 
lava  Anally  sj>ared  it 
a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  sent 
a  wireless  dispatch  which 
began:  "If  such  things 

as  miracles  still  luippcu  in  the  twentieth  century,  then  surely  it 
is  a  miracle  that  the  town  of  Linguaglossa  still  stands  where  it 
stood  a  week  ago.  The  statue  of  its  patron,  St.  Kgidio,  is  still 
erect  on  a  hillock  overtopping  the  town,  facing  Etna's  fiery 
blast  and  seeming  to  hold  back  tho  stream  of  lava  with  out¬ 
stretched  arm." 

I'mhnhly  the  tensest,  most  dramatic  episode  in  the  eruption 
is  this  advance  of  the  lava  upon  Linguaglossu,  of  which  The  Timet 
corresjMindent  says,  in  earlier  dispatches: 

The  town  of  Linguaglossa  is  surrounded  by  molten  lava  on 
three  sides.  One  stroam  of  the  lava  now  threatens  Giarrv.  a 
town  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  but  if  the  present  rate  of  flow 
does  not  increase,  it  will  Ik*  several  days  before  the  danger  there 
lusromes  imminent.  Tho  inhabitants  continued  to  flee  from  the 
dungcr  zone,  and  their  numbers  have  increased  so  greatly  that, 
despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  population  of  Catania  to  shelter 
them,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  erect  huts  and  tents  to 
house  the  surplus. 

About  a  mile  and  half  al»ove  Linguaglossa  there  i-  a  spur  on 
the  mountainside,  on  the  highest  point  of  which  stands  a  marble 
statue  of  Saint  Egidio,  the  patron  of  I Jnguaglossa.  The  statue 
faces  the  flaming  crater  with  one  hand  raised  as  if  in  supplication. 
Only  this  spur,  together  with  improvised  trenches  which  were 
made  in  desperate  haste  by  some  huudmls  of  willing  worker', 
stands  liotween  Linguaglossa  and  annihilation. 

The  lava  flowing  down  the  mountainside  struck  the  spur  and 
was  divided  by  it  into  branches,  one  cutting  off  the  town  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  spur  look*  like  the  prow 


of  a  gigantic  ship  slowly  making  its  way  through  seas  of  red-hot 
waves. 

The  flerv  stream  has  reached  the  base  of  tho  statue.  It 
threatens  at  any  moment  to  overtop  the  summit  of  tho  spur  and 
pour  dowu  into  the  town  nestling  below  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  IJnguaglossa  U-lieve  that  their  saint  has 
worked  a  miracle  and  saved  the  town.  All  day  under  a  smother¬ 
ing  do^ii|N)ur  of  ashes  many  of  them  knelt  barcbeudod  in  tho 
main  square  around  the  parish  priest  facing  the  statue  of  the 
saint,  while  the  church  bells  tolled  incessantly.  Some  of  tho 
bolder  spirits  took  turns  in  making  dashes  for  the  statue,  braving 
the  flerce  heat  of  tho  lava  and  the  overpowering  fumes  to  take 

votive  offerings  to  it  in 
the  shape  of  flowers  and 
lighted  candles.  So  ter¬ 
rifying  is  tho  sight  of 
the  glowing  lava  and 
so  enervating  are  the 
heal  fumes  that  only 
a  few  can  l>o  found  to 
attempt  this. 

lamming  that  tho  |>eo- 
pie  of  Linguaglossa  were 
carrying  in  procession 
to-day  the  stuff  of  St. 
Egidio,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  power  of  stopping 
tho  advance  of  lava, 
the  iMMipIo  of  CastigUonc 
marc  hod  to  Linguagloma . 
according  to  a  Romo  dis¬ 
patch  to  tho  Central 
News.  and  forcibly 
soiled  the  staff,  intend¬ 
ing  to  use  it  to  save  their 
own  town.  Tho  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  staff,  il  Is 
said,  was  so  alarming 
that  military  forces  were 
called  out.  but  in  the 
meantime  a  bishop  ar¬ 
rived  and  took  poKWft- 
siou  of  tho  stuff. 

Describing  the  veri¬ 
table  river  of  Are.  the  eye-witness  reporter  gin-s  on: 

The  lava  has  now  eoohd  sufficiently  to  l*>  oovered  in  parts 
by  a  crust.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  great  mass  of  dough 
advancing  almost  imperceptibly  but  with  deadly  steadiness. 
As  it  rolls,  it  cracks  in  place*  and  white-hot  lava  imimsliatcly 
spurts  out,  soon  to  cool  in  turn. 

The  scene  seems  to  have  been  transplanted  straight  out  of 
one  of  the  cantos  of  the  "  Inferno.”  Clouds  of  smoke  nml  ashes 
till  the  air.  obscuring  the  sun.  so  that  the  tragic  panorama  is  lit 
only  bv  the  ruddy  glow  from  the  craters’  mouths  and  by  the 
spurts  of  incandescent  lava  issuing  from  the  cracks  in  the  crust. 

Terrific  rumblings  strike  fear  into  the  stoutest  hearts,  while 
the  earth  shakes  almost  incessantly.  The  air  is  a  mass  of  hot. 
blinding  ashes  which  assail  the  eyes  and  render  breathing  dif¬ 
ficult.  CJnwns.  prayers  and  imprecations  are  heard  on  all  sides, 
as  house*  fall  under  the  relentless  pressure  of  the  lava. 

The  lava  has  cook’d  enough  in  some  portions  for  it  to  ho  pos¬ 
sible  to  approach  the  stream  comparatively  close.  Villagers 
follow  it  step  by  step  and  watch  it  with  rage  in  their  hearts 
invade  their  field*  slowly,  but  with  devastating  effect.  As  each 
favorite  corner  of  their  vineyards  is  invaded  some  pray  aloud 
that  the  remainder  he  spared,  some  curve  and  some  watch  with 
stony  expressions. 

From  an  Associated  Press  story  we  learn  that — 

Heartrending  episodes  an*  la-ing  enacted  around  Etna.  In 
one  caw  a  woman  refund  to  abandon  her  vineyard,  declaring 
tnat  her  whole  life  hail  In-eii  given  over  to  its  cultivation.  that  its 
existence  was  her  existence  and  it*  death  her  death.  Rescuers 


NOT  TOO  TKBK1PIKD  TO  SAVK  TIIK  HOOP 

Throe  peasant*  of  Cerro.  tho  preparing  to  tire  for  their  llv«e.  thriftily  rip  away  for 
future  use  the  tllra  from  tho  roof  of  their  dooawd  home. 
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The  Menace 
to  Your  Health 

This  U  an  enlarged  draw¬ 
ing  of  an  ordinary  tooth. 
Notice  where  the  hard 
enamel  itop*  at  "A.”  That 
is  The  Danger  Line. 

The  edge*  of  the  gum* 
form  a  little  triangular 
crevice  at  “B."  Minute  food 
particle*  lodge  here.  The 
gum*  become  irritated  and 
inflamed,  and  gradually  re¬ 
cede  a*  shown  at  "C.”  ex- 
poiing  The  Danger  Line. 

The  tiny  food  particle* 
decompose  and  form  acid* 
which  attack  your  teeth. 
Thi*  i*  called  Acid-Eroiion. 
It  i*  the  forerunner  of  tooth 
decay  which  start*  at  “D” 
and  spread*  up  and  down 

from  The  Danger  Line.  The 

poisons  from  *uch  decay  are 
carried  into  the  tooth.  They 
form  abscesses  at  the  apex 
“E."  Many  sinister  dental 
and  physical  diseases  result. 

Squibb'*  Dental  Cream, 
due  to  the  Squibb  *  Milk 
of  Magnesia  contained  in  it. 
protects  your  teeth  against 
Acid-Erosion  and  decay  in 
a  way  which  no  other  den¬ 
tal  cream  can. 

■« 


Uieri  a!  Squ'bb'i  Drn- 
r*J  Cttam  will  bt  gUJ 
la  know  thit  thru  <tn 
tl.o  gn  SOU  IBB' S 
MILK  OF  MAGNESIA 
*n  fovu'rrirm  tueJ  6of- 
tUt  at  the  belter  Jruf 
•rom. 


*8? 


at 


Fight  ACID-EROSION 
“THE  DANGER  LINE” 


If  you  ivant  sound  teeth 
and  healthy  gums 


Examine  the  surface  of  your 
teeth  closely  and  you  will  detect 
a  slight  ridge  at  the  margin  of 
the  gums. 

This  is  where  the  hard,  protec¬ 
tive  enamel  stops  and  the  softer, 
bony  structure  of  the  teeth  begins. 

It  is  The  Danger  Line. 

The  edges  of  the  gums  do  not 
cling  flush  to  the  surface  of  the 
teeth  here.  They  are  slightly 
rounded,  forming  a  little 
*'V'-shaped  crevice. 

Food  particles  are  forced  down 
into  this  crevice.  They  ferment 
and  form  acids  which  attack  and 
destroy  the  surface  of  your  teeth. 
This  is  called  Acid-Erosion.  It 
is  the  forerunner  of  tooth  decay. 

Decay  is  Dangerous  Here 

Once  decay  starts  at  The 
Danger  Line  it  spreads  rapidly. 
The  gums  become  infected  and 
pyorrhea  results.  The  poisons 
from  pyorrhea  and  tooth  decay 
may  be  absorbed  into  the  system 
and  cause  loss  of  teeth,  rheuma¬ 
tism.  heart-disease  and  other  in¬ 
fections. 

You  cannot  have  sound  teeth 
or  perfect  health  if  Acid-Erosion 
exists. 


Years  of  the  most  exhaustive 
research  have  proved  that  milk 
of  magnesia  is  the  best  product 
ever  discovered  to  prevent  trouble 
at  The  Danger  Line.  It  neutral¬ 
izes  all  forms  of  mouth  acidity. 
It  also  gets  into  the  crevices  in 
our  teeth  which  your  tooth- 
rush  cannot  reach,  as  well  as 
the  pockets  at  The  Danger  Line, 
thus  preventing  Acid-Erosion. 

Now— in  Y our  Dental  Cream 

A  delightful  new  dental  cream 
has  been  produced  by  the  Squibb 
Laboratories.  It  is  made  with 
Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia  in  a 
pleasantly  flavored,  concentrated 
form.  It  protects  your  teeth  and 
gums  in  the  thorough  way  possi¬ 
ble  only  by  milk  of  magnesia. 

In  addition.  Squibb's  Dental 
Cream  combines  the  necessary  in¬ 
gredients  to  keep  your  teeth  dean, 
bright  and  attractive.  It  is  sooth¬ 
ing  and  beneficial  to  irritated 
gums — and  an  ideal  preventive 
for  Acid-Erosion. 

No  other  dental  cream  com¬ 
bines  these  same  essentials.  You 
can  enjoy  this  protection  only  by 
asking  your  druggist  for  Squibb’s 
Dental  Cream,  made  with 
Squibb’s  Milk  of  Magnesia. 


Sqjjibb's  Dental  Cream 

Made  with  Squibbrs  Milk  of  Magnesia 

THE  "PRICELESS  INGREDIENT- OF  EVERY  PRODUCT  IS  THE  HONOR  AND  INTEGRITY  OF  ITS  MAKER 
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Valspar  Enamel 


for  long  life  and  lasting  beauty! 


You  can't  beat  Valspar  Enamel  for 
your  car.  Remember  it's  VstLSPAR 
Enamel,  and  that  means  it’s  waterproof, 
heatproof,  and  weatherproof.  For  these 
Enamels  arc  made  of  Valspar  Varnish 
combined  with  the  finest  pigments, 
giving  you  Valspar  durability  and  water¬ 
proofness  plus  l*cautiful,  permanent, 
solid-covering  colors. 

Radiators  can  boil  over,  but  the 
lustre  of  Valspar  Enamel  won’t  dull 
or  turn  white.  Mud  and  dirt  have 
no  terrors  for  Valspar  Enamel.  A 
wash  w  ith  clean  water,  and  the .  car  is 
as  bright  as  ever. 

Anil  Valspar  Enamels  arc  extremely 
durable  and  therefore  economical.  They 
withstand  the  destructive  action  of  gaso¬ 


line,  oil,  acid,  and  alkali.  Their  tough¬ 
ness  resists  scratching  and  abrasion. 
Neither  vibration  nor  sudden  change 
of  temperature  causes  them  to  check 
or  crack.  Their  waterproofness  protects 
the  metal  underneath  from  rust  and 
destruction. 

Valspar  Enamels  are  easy  to  use. 
Follow  the  simple  directions  printed  on 
each  can  and  you  can’t  go  wrong.  One 
quart  will  refinish  the  usual  small  car. 

Valspar  Enamels  come  in  12  stand¬ 
ard  colors:  Red, — Ugh  or  deep ;  Ver¬ 
milion;  Blue,—  light,  medium ,  or  deep; 
Green,—  medium  or  deep;  Ivory;  Bright 
Yellow;  Gray  and  Brown.  Also  in 
Black,  White,  Gold,  Bronze,  Alumi¬ 
num,  and  Flat  Black. 


Send  /or  nUr  card 
and  initrnrtioni 
far  painting 
ynr  tar 


is  worth  20  to  60  cent* 


VALENTINE’S 

VALSPAR 

ENAMEL, 


Dealer  *  Name 
Dealer  *  AMrtm 
Your  Name 

Your  Addrr-*  .  Cltf 
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MOUNT  ETNA.  CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT  OF  MAKING  .'*>.000  SICILIANS  HOMELESS 


1 — Smoke,  ashes  and  lava  being  hurled  high  Into  Hie  air  in  this  lau->t  eruption  International  Nramd  Photograph ) :  2 — The  fiery  flood  of  lava, 
fifty  feet  high  in  «onw  place*.  sweeping  down  upon  housr*  t  Underwood  and  Underwood):  3 — Shrubbery,  and  even  huge  tree*,  bowing  before  the 
rrieotle**  advance  of  the  lava  (Underwood  and  l*ndrrwood  4— House*  on  the  mountain-dope  about  to  be  engulfed  by  tin*  lava,  which  I* 
pushing  before  It  rocks  and  other  dfbris.  aftrr  having  set  fire  to  everything  combustible  copyrighted  by  the  Keystone  View  Company). 

_  _  I  by 
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CUARRK.  A  CITY  OP  W.OUO.  WltKCKKU  BY  Ql’AKKS  LATKH  Ilf  HIED  FIFTY  FRET  UNOEK  LAVA  STREAM  A  MILE  "IDF 


tried  lo  carry  her  away,  but  she  ru*hcd  Inick  to  the  inw  and 
nnl •raced  and  kissed  them  singly,  colling  them  her  children. 
When  Anally  she  was  removed  it  was  found  that  sin*  had  lost 
her  reason. 

The  exodus  or  the  inhabitants  liegan  soon  after  the  Hrst  erup¬ 
tion,  and  a  steady  line  has  been  slowly  traveling  in  the  direction 
nf  safety  for  the  last  two  days.  When  they  started  from  their 
homes  the  people  were  loaded  with  their  household  treasures, 
but  gradually  along  tin*  road  these  have  Iw-cn  abandoned. 

Many  mothers  carrying  their  children  or  crowd.-d  upon  little 
hand-carts  are  among  the  fugitives.  In  numerous  cases  stalwart 
peasants  carry  on  their  shoulders  aged  relatives  unable  to  walk, 
who  otherwise  would  have  la-on  obliges!  to  remain  awaiting 
death  in  their  alutndoncd  honw>. 

Village  priests,  bearing  crucifixes  or  the  statue  of  the  |»atron 
saint,  accompany  the  sad  procession  and  encourage  the  parish¬ 
ioners.  The  sound  of  chanted  prayers  rises  above  the  rumblings 

or  . nipt  ions  and  the  patter  of  falling  stones  and  cinder*. 

The  stricken  people  seem  to  be  in  dumb  despair,  hardly  conscious 
of  whither  they  are  going,  invoking  the  saint*  and  inquiring 
tremulously,  "What  have  we  done  to  be  visited  bv  this  awful 
scourge?" 

Again  reverting  to  one  of  the  copyrighted  dispatches  in  The 
Time  a.  we  read: 

The  effect  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel's  presence  has  l»een  more 
Ilian  had  l>cen  expected.  Nowhere  does  he  show  to  better  ad- 
van  laget  ban  on  the  field  of  danger.  This  is  testified  to  by  persons 
familiar  with  his  conduct  in  other  eruptions  and  earthquake, 
besides  millions  of  soldiers  who  saw  him  on  Italy’s  battle-fields, 
careless  of  danger  if  by  so  doing  he  could  help. 

The  King  stopt  nil  demonstrations  in  his  honor,  saying: 
"  llnud-clups  are  every  day’s  occupation:  now  is  the  time  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  deeds."  He  inspected  the  relief  measures  adopted  to 
fet'd  and  comfort  the  refugees,  ••specially  the  supply  of  milk  for 
babies,  who  touched  his  heart,  their  mothers  holding  them  out 
for  him  to  caress. 

I.inguaglossi  has  been  nlmndoned  by  all  except  a  few  who 
refuse  to  leave.  Food  is  brought  to  them  daily  by  carabineers 
or  Fascist i.  The  road  leading  there  is  getting  more  difficult, 
due  to  the  ashes  which  are  silently  and  continually  falling,  ren¬ 
dering  the  progress  of  motor  cars,  horses,  or  men  hazardous. 

The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  that  remain  In-hind  is  full  of 
hardships,  Ix-causo  of  the  ashes  and  sulfurous  fumes  in  the  air. 
the  high  temperature  due  to  the  nearness  of  the  lava  and  the 
fact  that  no  food  is  left,  as  all  was  carried  away  by  the  departing 
refugees.  Most  of  th«*se  people  live  on  soldiers'  rations,  which 
are  carried  as  often  as  possible  to  them. 

The  priest  of  a  hamlet  near  Linguaglossa  defended  to  the 
camp  of  the  artillery  troops,  near  Corro.  and  asked  to  lx*  allowed 
to  take  away  with  him  some  wine,  as  he  had  no  more  to  use  in 
the  celebration  of  mass.  The  whole  garrison  returned  with  him 
to  the  hamlet,  where  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  Square,  in  the 
presence  of  all,  with  Ktna  rumbling  in  the  distance  and  such 
thick  clouds  of  dust  that  army  lanterns  had  to  be  used  to  light 
the  improvised  altar.  The  priest,  standing  on  an  army  car. 
preached  on  "The  Trial  Sent  Us  by  God." 

The  natives,  fleeing  for  their  lives  after  forsaking  their  homes, 
only  saw  the  eruption  at  a  distance.  It  was  left  for  a  newspaper 


woman.  Helen  Augur,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
to  gi\e  a  clow-up  description  of  Mount  Ktna  in  action.  Sho 
"climbed  up  the  volcano  for  7.00()  feet  and  witnessed  those 
spasms  «>f  Nature  in  her  most  furious  mood."  In  the  story 
cabled  to  The  lie  raid  and  copyrighted,  she  declares; 

When  we  left  Linguaglossa  early  in  the  evening  the  great  fires 
of  the  lava-ilrvam  were  Imnkcd  ami  looked  like  u  dying  grate  Are 
a  mile  and  n  half  long.  On  the  terraced  hillside  hundreds  of 
peasants  Mil  entranced  at  the  wondrous  s|M«ctaelo  of  u  river  of 
fire  descending  from  the  volcano's  flaming  mouth. 

There  are  words  to  dearribo  an  eruption  in  our  vocabulary 
scabs!  down  lo  huinnn  dimensions,  but  they  do  not  have  t ho 
slightest  relation  to  this  experience  which  is  so  terrific  that  I  ho 
mind  refuse*  to  believe  what  the  eyes  behold.  Except  for  observ¬ 
ant  attached  to  Mount  Ktnn,  nobody  has  dim  hod  t  ho  volcano  dur¬ 
ing  this  eruption,  and  I  had  to  Unit©  guides  to  make  (ho  ascent. 

With  an  American  scientist  I  started  from  Hnndazxo,  at  the 
foot  of  the  volcano,  at  eight  in  the  morning.  For  four  and  a  half 
hours  we  climbed  on  mule- hack  through  the  waste  lauds  created 
by  la\n  eruption  since  time  immemorial.  While  tho  lower  slopox 
are  covered  with  grain  and  vineyards,  as  we  mounted  wo  found 
only  trace-  of  charcoal-burners  amid  the  desolate  wastes,  which 
sometimes  cut  off  our  view,  but  as  the  path  ahead  lifted  wo  got 
even  a  clearer  view  of  the  smoke  columns  front  the  volcano. 

Near  Monte  Negro,  on  the  north  side  of  the  volcano,  wo  crawled 
into  a  stone  hut  to  escape  the  cold  rain.  At  we  In-gan  to 
climb  afoot,  soon  reaching  the  eruptive  mouth  on  the  west  side 
of  Monte  Negro.  Hera  was  the  inferno  itself,  where  the  lava, 
rushing  underground  from  the  core  of  the  volcano,  miles  above, 
found  its  vent.  A  torrent  of  liquid  fire  spurted  under  more  than 
a  dozen  of  small  cones,  which  had  l»een  formed  by  the  constantly 
thrown  up  cinders  and  stones.  Those  cones  disgorged  great  jets, 
some  white  columns  of  steam  ami  black  smoke,  others  sulfurous 
fumes.  One  mouth,  under  which  there  were  constant  explosions, 
hurled  blood-red  stones  a  hundred  feet  in  t  lie  air. 

The  lava  (toured  from  this  final  mouth  in  a  spasmodic  rhythm, 
more  rapidly  than  from  all  the  others.  I  crawled  on  all-fours 
across  the  steaming  lava  a  few  yards  on  to  witness  this  horriblo 
torrent  of  fire,  too  flaming  and  loo  rapid  to  describe.  The  guide 
whimpered  and  closed  his  ears  against  the  titanic  pu flings, 
detonations,  and  eruptions.  Then  I  climbed  1.220  feet  up  beside 
the  fissure  within  which  the  lava  stream  flowed,  sometimes  far 
underground,  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-filled  chasms. 

The  hills,  all  covered  with  pine  woods,  have  been  scorched  by 
the  great  lumps  of  molten  stuff  which  fell  during  the  first  explo¬ 
sion.  Finally  I  reached  Monte  Pevillo,  where  on  the  west  side 
was  a  tremendous  eafion  filled  with  smoke,  through  which  a 
burning  torrent  rushed  with  the  sound  of  colossal  waves. 

The  smoke  and  gas  volumes  from  this  infernal  chasm,  thrown 
up  many  hundreds  of  feet,  changed  with  incredible  rapidity. 
Suddenly  the  wind  revealed  the  whole  side  of  the  volcano. 
The  central  crater  threw  off  a  column  of  white  smoke,  thick  like  a 
gigantic  cauliflower  a  thousand  feet  high, and  within  the  fire  was 
raging.  Then  the  crater  ejected  a  heavy  column  of  black 
smoke. 

While  I  stood  aghast  at  the  sight  the  ground  shook  beneath  me, 
heavy  explosions  began  in  the  eafion  and  cinders  and  black 
stones  were  hurled  five  hundred  feet  in  ther'  air.  Evidently 
a  more  savage  temper  had  begun,  for  the  explosions  were  at  tho 
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Re-roof  for  the  last  time 
right  over  the  old  roof 

f 

'We  waited  ten  years  to  tell 
w  *  you  this - 


A  ten  year  test 


The  end  of  roofing  bills! 


The  purpose  of  the  Johns- Man ville 
method  of  laying  Asbestos  Shingles 
right  over  the  old  roof  is  to  give  you  a 
permanent,  fire-safe  house- 

top  at  the  lowest  posable  I 

cost 

This  method  now  has  I 
th.  .  -id  f  v  .  ?  1  "V  I 

and  experience.  Over  I 
twelve  years  ago  vie  Lid  f 
our  Rigid  Asbestos  Shingles 
over  the  old  roof  on  the  f 
Garden  City  Hotel,  Long  [  \ 

Island 


The  blanket  of  old  shingles  under  the 
new  Asbestos  Shingles  is  actually  an  as¬ 
set.  Once  an  eye  sore  and  a  fire  men¬ 
ace,  it  becomes,  under  the 
Asbestos  Shingles,  an  in- 

L  visible  insulating  agent 
(Sec  diagram  below.)  Dry- 
wood  is  an  excellent  insu¬ 
lator.  The  old  roof  helps 
to  keep  the  upstairs 


The  big  thing  to  remember  is  that 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  arc 
permanent  and  that  you  will  never  have 
to  re-roof  again.  Made  from  asbestos 
rock  fibre  and  Portland  cement,  they  are 
practically  indestructible  In  fact,  they 
take  on  a  harder  “set”  with  age.  All 
this  means  that  when  you  lay  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  right  over 
the  old  roof, 

you  have  paid  ,/j£lL  /?p  ^  ^ 

smrssm . *»asp 

home  has  a  L 

beautiful,  per-  V  ^  M 

manent  and  V  A 

fire-proof  — - 1 — r — — — 

c  v  ||  W'M  uiU  %««i ni  iNti  mv  inirv 

root.  You  Will  Cfiitif  booklet.  The  coutHm  MiH* 
be  further  in-  «***••»  in¬ 
terested  in  our  booklet,  “Re-roofing  for 
the  last  time."  Send  the  coupon  below 
for  your  copy. 

To  Carpenters:— 

This  method  appeals  to  carpenters  for 
two  reasons:  it  is  sound  roofing  con¬ 
struction  and  it  eliminates  all  the  “dirty 

-  work”  hitherto  attached  to  rc- 

roofing.  We  should  be  very 
lfJ<«  glad  to  present  you  with  facts, 
samples  and  information  on  this 
4  method  which  should  prove 
/A  most  valuable  to  you.  Write  us. 


rooms 

’  r  J  warmer  in  winter  and 
|  j  cooler  in  summer. 

— More  than  fire-safe 
SSrSrK  ~  Fireproof! 

Johns-Manville  Rigid 
Asbestos  Shingles  arc  in  a  class  above 
ordinary  “fire-safe"  shingles.  They  do 
not  merely  “resist"  fire;  they  arc  proof 
against  it. 

Have  a  roofing  dealer  show  you  the 
famous  Johns-Manville  blow-torch  test 
The  white  hot  flame  is  turned  aside — 
harmless 

This  test  will  assure  you  that  you  need 
never  again  fear  the  sparks  from  your 
chimney  or  from  a  nearby  fire. 

Johns  -  Manville  As-  -  - - 

bestos  Shingles  arc  given  ! 

highest  ratings  by  Un-  / '  ^  ^ 

derwriters’ Laboratories,  ( 

Inc.  a*,— 

Sluagk* 

Many  beautiful 
roof  effects 

Johns  •  Manville  As¬ 
bestos  Shingles  make  »  W 

probably  the  most  beau- 
tiful  roofs  that  arc  ap- 
plied  to-day.  There  is  >oo,  ^ 

such  a  wide  range  of  *«*• 

...  I  •  t  ■» r  n 

choice  in  color,  in  shape, 
in  method  of  application.  You  can  procure 
Johns  Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  in  soft 
tonesofgray.brownandred  Youmayhavc 
rough,  artistic  edges  or  neat,  smooth  ones. 


Then  we  waited  1 - -■* 

ten  years.  In  all  that  time  S'lfiTuSl 
no  repairs  had  been  needed;  oW  §him*Ut 
not  a  single  shingle  had  dropped  out; 
the  roof  was  still  an  unbroken  covering 
of  permanent  protection  against  fire  and 
weather.  So,  two  years  ago,  we  an¬ 
nounced  this  practical,  money-saving 
means  for  re-roofing  your  home  easily 
and  permanently.  Since  then  thousands 
of  people  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
Johns-Manville  method;  thousands  of 
roofs  that  were  not  only  leaky  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  actual  fire  hazards 
are  now  tight  against  the  weather  and 
permanently  fire-safe 

Save  money  and  get  a 
better  roof! 

Of  course, 
y°u  save 
M  money  by  not 
having  to  tear 
off  the  old 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  Inc.,  Dept.  B2 
Madison  A vc.  at  4 1st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Brs4c*iei  in  59  Li**c  Orici 
For  Cftntda: 

CANADIAN  JOllNS.MA\V||.!.i:  CO  ♦  LliL. 
Toronto 


^  You  save 

_  your  lawns 

n.  u**.,  ?"d  ,  •hn*- 

bery  from  the 

damage  caused  by  falling,  broken  shingles. 

There  is  no  mess  or  dirt  in  or  around  the 

house.  Your  home  is  never  exposed  to  the 

damaging  effects  of  a  sudden  rainstorm. 


Asbestos 


'  JOHNS 
'  MANVILLE  ln< 
Madison  A«* 

St..  New  Y«..lc  C.», 
mehti  in  >9  Li'ir  Oil-* 


Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Shingles  / 


Please  send  me  your 
booklet,  “Re-roofinE  for 
the  Last  Time." 
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very  edge  of  the  chasm  and  the  ground  seemed  aliout  to  crumple 
beneath  me. 

Just  at  noon  came  a  terrific  sound  as  from  the  central  crater 
rose  a  wall  of  black,  dense  smoke  several  thousand  feet  high. 
When  1  regained  the  erupting  mouth  below  1  found  the  lava 
stream  pumped  down  from  the  tormented  core  <»f  the  volcano 
larger  and  more  rapid.  And  vet.  when  in  the  early  evening  the 
members  of  the  party  tied  their  mules  and  joined  the  workers 
coining  home  from  the  vineyards,  1  found  that  all  this  gargantuan 
activity  had  scarcely  pushed  forward  the  front  of  the  lax  a  stream 
six  miles  below,  near  Linguaglossa.  The  lava  was  piling  up  to 
a  greater  thickness  on  the  ground  already  covered. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  energy  produced  by 
the  volcano  and  the  slight  advance  of  the  lava,  on  which 
Miss  Augur  comments,  probably  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
molten  stream,  having  gone  so  far  from  its  source,  cooled  and 
solidified,  so  that  it  no  longer  could  How  fast.  Savi  tho  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  Timet 

It  advances  with  a  slow,  rolling  action  and  can  proceed  uphill 
just  as  easily  as  downhill.  Tin-  stream  leisurely,  almost  majesti¬ 
cally,  npprouolus  any  obstruction,  creeps  up  its  side,  slides  over 
it  ami  submerges  it. 

The  Timm  correspondent  watched  the  lava  overwhelm  a  house 
just  below  ( 'astiglione  Station.  The  house  was  a  modern,  solidly 
built  one.  The  lava  advanced  like  a  black  tidal  wave,  washing 
In-fore  it  all  kinds  of  debris.  When  it  reached  the  house  it 
prest  solidly  against  its  outer  wall,  but  the  wall  resisted. 

Almost.  im|ierceptihly  tno  top  of  the  surface  of  the  lava  formed 
into  the  shnpe  of  a  wedge  and  l>cgnn  creeping  up  the  wall.  It 
smashed  through  windows  ami  doors  and  l*cgan  filling  the  horn*-, 
mid  continued  its  upward  progress  until  the  r«>of  was  reached. 
Suddenly  the  roof  gave  way  and  collnps«d  under  the  tremendous 
weight. 

The  lava  then  stream#*!  down  into  the  house  until  the  space 
within  the  four  walls  was  completely  filled,  and  it  In-gati  flow¬ 
ing  down  the  walls  on  the  far  side.  A  few  minute*  later  the 
house  lookid  like  a  tower  of  solid  black  stone.  In  half  an  hour 
then-  was  only  a  faint  protul»eraiico  showing  on  the  surface  of 
the  Invu. 

Ijiva  docs  not  always  ad vance  slowly.  In  fart,  during  the 
early  days  of  an  eruption  it  moves  forward  with  the  spud  of  an 
express-train,  a  spceial  article  in  the  New  York  a»d  Clot* 
informs  us.  For  instance. 

Lava  from  Mauna  Lor.  which  is  of  the  same  type  as  Kina's 
lava,  was  observed  in  IHiVi  to  tumble  down  the  mountain  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  Lava  from  Vesuvius  in  ISOo  made 
upward  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Hut  in  each  cose  the  speed  was 
checked  progressively  as  the  fiery  fluid  advanced,  thickening  like 
a  mess  of  Scotch  porridge. 

As  it  thickens,  the  crust  breaks  up  into  innumerable  clinkers, 
which  completely  conceal  the  hellish  gruel  within  and  which 
make  a  music  of  their  own  as  the  mass  lurches  ponderously  for¬ 
ward.  Its  monstrous  crest,  which  may  !*•  as  high  as  a  three- 
story  house  and  as  wide  as  the  Hudson  River,  ever  topples  over 
in  advance  of  its  foot,  which  is  ever  retarded  by  the  cooling 
cart  h. 

Thus  it  gives  a  lazy  and  horrific  imitation  of  a  tidal  wave, 
embellished  by  the  smoke  of  consuming  vegetation,  the  flame  of 
human  habitations,  the  deafening  explosion  of  great  steam  lml»- 
blcs  und  titanic  rending  of  the  lava  flood’s  crust. 

Of  the  two  great  types  of  lava,  the  Ktna  type  is  called  "basic” 
ami  the  other  "acid.”  The  acid  type,  which  is  rich  in  silica,  is 
much  thicker  nnd  never  flows  so  far  afield,  but  hardens  into  ropy 
formations  about  the  parent  crater  and  tends  to  build  up  steep 
cones,  w-hereas  the  basic  kind,  which  is  basaltic  in  nature,  builds 
mountains  of  gentle  slopes  and  also  flows  over  the  plains. 

Its  heat  is  terrific,  and  yet  its  crust  is  such  a  poor  conductor 
of  heat 'that  one  may  walk  or  lie  upon  it  without  living  incom¬ 
moded  by  that  interior  fire.  An  Italian  scientist  by  means  of 
a  platinum  electric  resistance  pyrometer  ascertained  that  lava 
of  Ktna  at  a  depth  of  one  fool  had  a  temperature  of  1.0G0  de¬ 
grees  Centigrade  -and  that’s  less  than  half  of  what  it  would  he 
in  Fahrenheit  figures.  Yet  there  are  instances  in  which,  while 
burning  up  the  underbrush  of  a  forest,  it  carhottizes  the  tree  trunk 
without,  killing  the  leaves. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  very  lava  which  is  the  chief 
menace  to  the  300,000  persons  on  or  near  Mount  Ktna  also 
is  their  best  friend.  As  The  Timm  notes  editorially. — 

There  will  he  the  familiar  expressions  of  wonder  that  the 
Sicilians  persist  in  living  on  the  slopes  of  Ktna.  tho  they  and  all 


of  their  ancestors  from  times  immemorial  have  know-n  of  the 
appalling  dangers  of  the  site,  and  again  and  afgiin  through  aU  the 
ages  have  suffered,  as  they  used  to  think,  and  perhaps  as  some  of 
them  do  still,  from  the  struggles  of  the  giant  Km-eladus  to  break 
the  prison  into  which  Jupiter  chained  him. 

They  live  there  because  between  the  eruptions  life  is  easier 
there  than  elsewhere,  the  soil  more  fertile.  Human  beings  can 
not  afford  lo  keep  always  in  mind  a  peril  that  is  intermittent — 
that  leaves  long  periods  of  prosperity  under  a  threat  that, 
for  any  one  generation,  may  not,  probably  will  not,  l>e 
carried  out. 

It  a  peculiarity  of  volcajiic  outpouring  that,  except  when 
they  take  the  form  of  lava  that  hardens  into  stone,  on  them  big 
crops  can  be  raised.  And  even  the  lava  soon  disintegrates 
into  richness.  That  is  enough  to  explain  wliv,  all  over  the 
world,  people  make  their  homes  on  or  near  mountains  tluit  at 
any  moment  may  overwhelm  them  with  fire,  hut  usually  are 
kind  and  useful  neigh!>urs. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  as  The  Herald  points  out,  that — 

The  slopes  of  Ktna,  with  an  area  of  more  rJiun  400  square  miles, 
support  a  population  more  dense  than  tlutt  of  any  other  equal 
portion  of  Sicily  or  Italy.  There  are  sixty-five  cities  and  vil¬ 
lage*  in  the  area,  and  the  numln-r  of  inhabitants  who  obtain  an 
excellent  agricultural  bring  from  the  fertile  lava  beds  totals  more 
than  300.000. 

Mount  Ktna  is  100  miles  around  the  base,  and  the  soIktcsI 
peasants  are  working  in  tranquillity  on  the  other  sido.  The 
people  who  win  their  lalxorious  living  from  the  scanty  soil  of 
lava  hundred*  of  yean  old  even  h»ok  with  affection  on  the  volcano, 
soon  forgetting  the  suspended  horror  ulwvo  their  little  stony 
vineyard*. 

lake  all  the  world  they  enjoy  the  marvelous  sptctaolc  of 
nature's  greatest  manifestation,  belie vi ug  the  |>eril  can  never 
approach  them. 

AH  too  oft.-n,  tho.  the  peril  has  approached,  with  the  result 
that  records  of  disastrous  eruptions  stretch  hock  as  fur  as 
170  II.  <\  for  Mount  Ktna  m-ciii*  to  delight  more  in  being  a 
treacherous  and  cruel  neighbor  than  in  being  a  kind  nnd 
useful  one.  We  read  in  The  Herald  that— 

One  of  the  wor.t  catastrophe*  caus**d  by  Ktna  was  in  lGflft, 
when  the  hnrlmr  of  Catania  was  partly  filled  up  with  a  stream  of 
lux  a  and  20.001)  person*  perished.  In  1003  then*  was  an  earth¬ 
quake  which  did  much  damage  nnd  kilh-d  practically  us  many 
jieople.  In  1709  Catania  was  destroyed  and  lo.OOO  jmtsoiik 
were  killed.  In  1.727  two  entire  village*  were  buried  and  ninny 
person*  l«*sl  their  live*. 

Still  another  eruption  occurred  iti  IK79,  and  since  then  the 
volcano  ha*  been  active  at  interval*  of  four  or  five  years,  tho 
there  hax  e  In-eti  no  n-gulnr  intervals  for  serious  erupt  ions.  There 
an-  record*  of  eleven  eruptions  previous  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  temper  of  Mount  Ktna  apparently  is  liecoming  more  ugly 
with  age.  and  in  n«eent  year*  volcanic  activities  have  caused 
panic  and  considerable  destruction,  notably  in  1910  nnd  1911. 
The  eruption  and  earthquake  of  1914  destroyed  nearly  a  scow 
of  village*,  kilh-d  nearly  200  people  and  injured  more  than  1.000. 
The  lo*-  of  life  at  that  time  would  have  In-cn  many  times  grealer 
ha«l  it  not  been  for  the  series  uf  slight  earth-shocks  whichfore- 
wam«*l  the  |M*>f>le. 

Instead  of  relying  on  nature  to  warn  the  populace,  the  Italian 
Gmemment  dispatched  sexeral  airplanes  to  the  scene  of  the 
latest  eruption.  They  watched  the  progress  of  the  lava  and 
relayed  information  to  s]>ccial  signal  stations  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  strategic  point*.  From  these  observations  volcanolo¬ 
gist*  estimated  that  six  new  craters  have  Ins-n  opened,  of  which 
only  two  an-  important.  The  slopes  and  summit  of  Etna  are 
studded  with  hundreds  of  craters  which  have  been  active 
at  one  lime  or  another.  From  The  Outlook  (New  York)  w© 
learn  that 

The  cause  of  such  riolent  volcanic  phenomena  as  those  which 
have  just  oceumd  is  l*elieved  to  !>c  vast  subsidences  of  the  sea 
bottom,  the  passage  of  large  quantities  of  water  into  deep  earlli 
rarities,  great  rook  displacements  Imh-husc  of  the  action  of  the 
water,  heat  caus.-d  by  the  ensuing  pressure,  and  thus  the  forming 
of  steam  under  pressure,  ami  finally  the  explosion  of  the  steam 
in  its  confinement,  thus  causing  the  rending  of  the  mountain 
top  or  side  by  fissures  and  the  expulsion  uf  mosses  of  melted  rock, 
ashes  and  cinders. 
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CORDS 


HOW  significant  and  yet  how 
natural  that  those  possessing  both 
money  and  a  sense  of  true  value  equip 
their  finest  cars  with  Mason  Cords.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  that  instinctive  esteem  of  the 
genuine  and  worthwhile  that  attracts 
them;  or  it  may  be  the  knowledge,  that 
for  distinctive  dependability  and  long, 
rugged  life,  these  cords  are  unsurpassed. 


THE  MASON  TIKE  is  RUBBER  COMPANY.  KENT.  OHIO 
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HUMBLE  JOBS  OF  FORMER  RUSSIAN  ARISTOCRATS 


FROM  PRINCE  TO  PAUPER,  from  leisure  lo  labor- 
such  is  i he  fate  which  apparently  ha*  overtaken  the 
members  of  the  former  Russian  aristocracy  since  their 
fleeing  from  their  native  land  when  the  Bolsheviks  U-gan  to 
rule  with  the  -mailed  fist."  "There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all 
history,"  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Pavlovna  is  quoted  as 


Haying;  "two  million  human  beings  lieing  driven  from  their 
homes  and  being  scattered  throughout  the  world."  It  i*  difli- 
eult  for  us  in  America  to  comprehend  the  misfortune  which 
has  la-fallen  these  erstwhile  nobles.  But  Frederick  L.  Collins, 
in  his  new  I  took,  "This  King  Business”  (The  Century  Com¬ 
pany),  tries  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  situation  by  declaring 
that  "it  is  as  if  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  governors 
of  all  the  States,  most  of  the  doctor*  anil  teachers  and  judges 
and  preacher*  and  bankers  and  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  and  Seattle1  and  New  York  and  every 
other  American  city,  most  of  the  big  men  of  the  small  towns  — 
with  their  wives  and  grown  children  and  little  babies —  were  to 
Ih-  suddenly  expunged  from  our  American  life  and  dum|>cd 
without  warning  or  resources  into  foreign  land*  and  foreign 
condition*.  It  is  as  if  you  and  I  and  all  the  people  we  know 
ttcre  pauperized  and  exiled." 

Paris,  the  center  of  so  many  activities  in  Continental  Europe, 
was  the  Moecn  toward  which  many  of  the  outcast  Russian  nobles 
instinctively  turned  ii|miii  their  hegira.  alt  ho  as  told  in  our  issue 
for  March  17.  "the  largest  group  of  Royalist  refugees  that  ever 
left  Russia"  is  said  to  have  been  on  board  that  strange  squadron 
which  the  Russian  Admiral  Stark  led  into  Manila  harltor  early 
this  year.  The  present  article  descrilies  how  some  of  the  exile* 
who  went  to  Paris  fared.  Many  and  amazing  arc  the  tales 
which  liavo  ln-en  told  from  time  to  time  about  the  way  th*s*e 
refugees  managed  to  eke  out  a  scanty  livelihood.  Then-  is.  for 
example,  the  Grand  Duke  Dimitri,  first  cousin  of  the  late  Czar, 
and  the  one  who  is  credited  with  killing  "that  old  ra*cal  Ras¬ 
putin."  Mr.  Collins  informs  us  that  Dimitri  is  recognized  in 
some  circles  as  the  hope  of  Russian  Imperialism  and  is.  in  his 
slender,  well-groomed  person,  all  that  a  Grand  Duke  should  be — 
especially  if  you  like  a  Grand  Duke  young,  clean-shaven,  and 
concave  at  the  waist-line.  The  Grand  Duke  told  the  author 
about  his  escape  from  Russia  after  the  collapse  of  the  Imperial 
Army,  his  wanderings  aliout  Kuro|ic  and  his  arrival  in  Pari-  with 


less  than  one  hundred  francs  in  his  grand  ducal  inx-kets  and  only 
one  extra  shirt. 

"How  did  I  live?"  The  young  man  smiled  at  the  directness 
of  my  question.  "How  did  all  my  class  live?  We  knew  nothing, 
that  is.  how  to  do  nothing.  \Yc  hail  no  money.  But,  my  dear 
sir.  we  had  friends!  The  first  year.  I  made  a  loan.  Last  year, 
1  made  a  loan.  But  1  could  not  go  on  that  way. 
This  year,  I  am  working  on  such  a  grand  plan — a 
plan  to  pay  back  my  loans  and  live." 

"And  what  is  the  plan?" 

"Floating  a  company,  monsieur."  The  Grand 
Duke  smiled  as  he  used  the  current  American 
phrase,  and  I  smiled  loo,  but  not  at  his  facility  in 
the  idiom  so  much  as  at  the  thought  of  this  untried, 
unworldly  aristocrat  emliarking  on  the  stormy  sea 
of  commercial  endeavor*.  “But  1  can  not.  tell  you 
what  kind  of  a  company  it  is  until  1  see  if  it  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  .  . 

I  asked  my  French  friends  about  “the  grand 
plan."  the  company  that  this  ingenuous  young  man 
was  trying  to  "float,"  and  they  shook  their  wise  old 
Gallic  head*.  "A  dressmaking  establishment," 
it  is  said,  and  then  they  would  wink  to  indicate  that, 
the  monscignctir  was  proluibly  more  interested  in 
the  dressmaker  than  the  dressmaking.  1  saw 
'i'ions  of  a  gilt-chaired  establishment  on  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  or  the  Rue  de  Royale,  where  the  Grand 
Duke’s  reputation  would  U-  capitalized  to  lure  the 
unwary  dollar  and  the  more  conservative  crown. 
It  wusn’t  untd  I  met  the  Grand  Duke's  brother-in- 
law  that  I  learned  the  truth.  I  didn’t  find  Prince 
Poutintinc  in  any  gildisl  Rue  de  la  Paix  establish¬ 
ment.  but  in  a  little  embroidery  factory  which  he 
and  his  wife,  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Pavlovna 
and  her  brother  Dimitri  or  the  "grand  plan”  had 
*tart«-d  in  the  servant*’  ell  of  n  modest  house  in  the 
Harlem  of  Paris.  This  little  embroidery  factory 
was  the  "dressmaking  establishment"  of  current 
rumor.  .  .  . 

"The  grand  plan"  that  Dimitri  was  trying  to 
"float"  was  to  give  employment  to  Imigrfc  of  noble  birth  who, 
like  himself,  an-  willing  lo  work  fora  living  while  they  await  "the 
fut  ure  day  ”  i  when,  t  hey  ho|M>.  t  he  imperialists  w  ill  ret  urn  lo  power). 

The  writer  made  a  tour  of  inflection  through  the  "hop  and 
found  then-  the  Dowager  Princess  Poutiatine  plying  her  trade 


FROM  COURT  TO  CHORUS 

The  three  seemingly  gay  members  of  I  lie  chorus  at  tlie  Folios  Bergen*, 
who  arc  shown  supporting  Nina  Payne,  the  American  danseuse,  arc 
daughters  of  a  ward  of  the  late  Czar. 


ROYALTY  IN  AN  EM  BROIDERY  FACTORY 

The  iwnl  forewoman  of  live  (I rand  I)ur hem's  establishment  In  Paris  Is  the  dowager 
Princess  I’ouHu'Ine.  The  distinguished. looking  old  gentleman  Is  her  husltand 
Tin*  other  worker*  ore  also  from  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia. 
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The  Stewart  1-Ton  Truck 

Every  Truck  Buyer  Should  Investigate 


for  Chassis 


Motor-? 


^  ®  type  core, 

pressed  steel  shell 
Litia  Mion*  cha**tt 
(■•me  6"  at  *rcale*« 
drptK.  Equal*  truck* 
co. tin*  *1400  to 
*1750. 


5r*uo>r  /•  Tan  Truth.  Bod,  and  Complrt*  Eauiomant  a*  Mutilated.  St 235.  F.O.R.  Buffalo 


Matches  Trucks 
Costing  up  to  85 1 800 

At  $990  the  Stewart  I -Ton  Truck  matches  trucks  costing 
up  to  $1800.  It  has  altered  all  truck  values.  Compare  it 
point  for  point  with  any  I -ton  truck.  That  will  show 
Stewart's  real  value. 

With  body  and  equipment  complete  the  Stewart  I- 1  on 
Truck  costs  less  than  the  chassis  alone  of  many  trucks 
which  it  will  outlast  and  out-perform.  It  is  saving  buyers 
from  $500  to  $800  over  trucks  of  like  quality.  See  it  and 
compare  its  value  before  you  buy  any  truck. 

Wheel bav.  1 30 Loading  spaced  feel.  Will  exceed  40 
mile*  per  hour  with  capacity  loud  I  hrottle  down  to  4 
miles.  Fine  appearance  Owners  report  12  to  16  miles 
on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  Electric  light*,  starter,  electric 
horn*  tool  kit  and  jack.  Instrument  Ixwrd  equipped 
with  ammeter,  oil  gauge,  starting  choke,  lighting  and 
ignition  switches.  Disc  steel  wheels  Demountable 
rims.  Non-skid  cord  tires  >4x4 1 

A  Few  of  the  Many  Unite  in  the  Stewart  I  •Ton 
Truck,  Which  are  also  Ueed  by  Far  Costlier  Trucks 


Motor-  A  mp/i 
power  tow  fust 
consumption 


STEWART 

WneToday  MOTOR  CORPORATION  Buffalo  NY 


Other  Sizes  and 
Chassis  Prices 

f.  o.  b.  Buffalo 
I'.  tol<a  ton  $1495 
1 1 ,  to  2  ton  1870 
2',  to*  ton  2590 
3',  to 4  ton  3440 
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Hanover 

Shoe 

Stulocl  for  Comfort 
Built  for  Wear 

Step  out — firmly,  confi¬ 
dently —  certain  that  with 
Hanover  Shoes  you  are  put¬ 
ting  your  best  foot  forward. 

Hanover  Shoes  add  dis¬ 
tinction  to  your  appear¬ 
ance.  They  indicate, as  much 
as  anything  you  wear,  your 
critical  taste  in  clothes. 

Hanover  Shoes  arc  good- 
looking  —  long-wearing 
comfortable—  honest  value 
through  and  through.  The 
choice  of  discriminating 
men  for  a  quarter  century. 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

In  Hanover  Stores 
In  60  Cities 

This  Is  possible  because  we  are 
the  only  shoemakers  In  America 
who  sell  exclusively  through  our 
own  stores.  If  there  is  no 
Hanover  Store  near  you,  we  will 
fit  you  from  Hanover  Write 
for  style  catalog. 

The  HANOVER  SHOE.Hanover.Pa. 
Exclusively  for  Men  and  Boys 

Hanover  Shoes  for  Boys  and 
Little  Men  arc  especially  made 
forgrowingfeet.  They’re  staunch, 
serviceable  and  good-looking. 

$2.50,  $3.00  and  $3.50. 


Sole  LM  toB 

Util*  Mm'i  B Rumm  Ltut  Stux 


as  fon-wonian  ami  saleswoman  of  its  ex¬ 
quisite  products.  We  arc  told  that— 

Sixty- five  she  was.  and  tired  and  thin 
ami  silently  sad  except  when  her  eyes 
lighted  up  over  some  beauty  in  her  daughter- 
in-law’s  designs  or  some  prospret  of  aiding 
financially  the  wonderful  work  in  which 
die  was  engaged.  I  asked  h«T  if  she  wanted 
to  go  l*ark  to  Russia.  Her  face  clouded. 

-No,  no,"  she  said,  almo-t  violently; 
“I  have  here  my  husband  and  my  son. 

I  am  content." 

"Your  husband?" 

"Yes,  monsieur."  She  reached  down 
into  the  pile  of  embroideries  and  brought 
up  a  pattern  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
"My  husband's  design.  He  is  our  hardest 
worker.  We  live  hero,  in  the  shop,  sleep 
here,  eat  here,  my  husliand  and  I." 

Her  fine  old  eyes  had  strayed  from  me  to 
the  embroidery  in  her  hand,  and  thence 
through  the  open  door,  up  two  rickety  steps 
into  a  room  where  a  man  was  vigorously 
ironing  -encaged,  as  1  afterward  learned, 
in  transferring  designs  from  the  jiattenis 
to  the  cloth.  Hut  this  workman  was  drest 
as  a  retired  lianker  might  Is-  drest  of  a  late 
afternoon  at  his  home  on  Chicago's  North 
Side,  in  a  risen,  starched  collar,  a  light 
silk  tie,  and  a  well-cut  buff-colon-d  sumtm-r 
suit.  His  face,  his  whole  head,  was  like 
the  late  King  Edward’s,  a  high  noble  fore- 
head  al»ovo  a  closely  dipt,  white  Ix-ard. 
He  was  the  most  significant  figure  I  had 
yet  met. 

Dimitri.  f«*r  instance,  was  still  young. 
There  was  hope  in  his  future  day.  I’ou- 
tiatine's  son  was  strong  ami  busy,  and.  in 
a  way,  happier  than  he  would  have  ln-en  in 
a  less  active  life.  Even  the  old  Princess, 
with  her  armful  of  embroideriea,  was  a 
woman  doing  a  woman's  work — and,  In¬ 
sides,  she  wus  content.  Hut  this  courtly 
old  gentleman,  for  whom  there  could  be  no 
future  day,  no  active  carver,  no  congeniul 
occupation,  ln-nt  over  an  ironing-lswnl 
like  a  tailor's  apprentice — here  was  the 
picture  of  a  race  diriaww-d!  .  .  . 

The  old  Prince  led  me  up  another  narrow, 
gray  flight  of  stairs  fo  the  workroom, 
when*  a  dozen  embroidery  machines— 
not  unlike  the  old-fashioned  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  that  mother  kept  in  the  .span-  IhsI- 
room — wen-  ticking  off  thousands  of 
minute  stitches.  Hent  over  the***  machines, 
their  eyes  scarcely  leaving  their  work  as 
we  interviewed  them,  were  a  dozen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Russian  oohility — trorking  for 
a  \rnge  of  hr,,  front*  an  hour!  A  franc  at 
the  moment  was  worth  about  eight  cents. 
Two  francs  were  a  tip  to  the  lioy  who 
carried  your  lug.  Eight  hours  of  this 
exacting  work  produced  a  wage  of  a  dob 
I  or  ami  a  half.  .  .  .  Hut  it  was  enough— 
and  this  was  the  point — to  keep  that 
fragile  young  woman  in  the  widow's  veil, 
the  Countess  Aprao>ino,  from  starvation. 
It  was  enough  to  support,  in  part,  at  least, 
the  families  of  those  other  ladies  of  the 
Czar's  own  household. 

The  venerable  Princess  confided  to 
Mr.  Collins  that  she  and  her  royal  asso¬ 
ciates  learned  the  embroidery  art  by  hiring 
"what  you  call  professionals,  two  French¬ 
men,"  hut  that  in  two  weeks'  time  they 
could  outwork  the  professionals.  Fasci¬ 
nated  hv  the  cryptic  word  Yteb  in  silver 
1  letters  on  the  stnet  door  of  a  fashionable 


dressmaking  establishment,  to  which  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  sold  some  embroi¬ 
dery  work,  the  author  entered  and  learned 
that  Madame  Yteb  vu  in  reality  the 
Baroness  Wrangel,  sister-in-law  of  the 
General  Wrangel  who  had  failed  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Bolshevik  Army.  Mr. 
Collins  remarks: 

In  the  most  Parisian  of  Parisian  atmos¬ 
pheres  I  had  stuinbhd  once  more  upon 
these  inevitable  Russians.  I  had  followed 
their  trail  for  weeks  through  most  of  tin- 
capitals  of  Europe,  only  to  land  at  last  in 
u  French  dressmaking  salon  French  in 
ap|M-aram-c  and  French  in  location,  but 
Kus>.)an-owiud  and  Russian-operated.  .  .  . 

I  looked  with  new  eyes  at  the  efficient 
young  business  woman  in  front  of  me,  for 
I  knew  that  this  was  the  fumous  Princess 
Kougoucheff,  who,  through  her  courage 
and  devotion,  hnd  saved  her  mother  and 
her  old  governess  and  her  two  young  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  horrors  of  Holsln-vism;  who 
was  personally  responsible  for  the  care  of 
18.000  refugee*  and  the  distribution  of 
more  than  .'{00,000  articles  of  clothing  in 
Constantinople,  in  those  dark  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Russian  hegira.  I  was  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  this  young  woman's 
heroism,  for  it  is  on  the  lips  of  thousands 
of  Russian  6migr6s  from  the  Block  Sen 
to  the  Atlantic.  .  .  . 

"Thai  young  woman  over  there,"  said 
the  Princess,  "is  the  CoutltcM  (Journo. 
She  has  la-come  one  of  the  best  fitters  in 
Paris."  The  Countess  hud  just  brought 
in  on  her  arm  a  finished  garment  from  the 
workroom,  and  was  hanging  it  affection¬ 
ately  in  a  wardrobe  In-hind  one  of  the  long 
mirrors  that  lined  the  pale  gray  room. 
"And  several  of  the  mannikins  are  also 
Russian  women  of  the  nobility.  We  have 
hod  many  such  in  the  house,  the  two  Baron¬ 
esses  Mcinnrd,  for  instance.  Madame  is 
very  kind.  She  gives  our  |x-oplc  a  chance 
whenever  she  can.  Hut  she  is  fair."  she 
added  proudly,  “the  Russian  Indies  cun 
not  keep  their  places  unless  they  are  good— 
as  good  as  the  Frenchwomen." 

Hut  Russian  refugees  are  also  finding 
employment  of  a  very  different  sort.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Collins  discovered  that  tlin-e 
charming  girls  In-longing  to  the  exiled 
nobility  were  making  a  living  by  dancing 
in  the  chorus  of  the  Folies  Bergen-,  that 
center  of  the  night  life  of  Paris,  which  is 
half-way  up  the  Montmartre.  Wo  read: 

Behind  the  scenes  aft  ho  Folios  Berg  tin-  - 
in  a  glittering  confusion  of  paint  and  pow¬ 
der.  tramped  on  by  hurrying  choruses  of 
tlow'cr-girls  and  Roman  bcuiilieo—  sits  a 
dear  old  Indy,  in  a  bonnet.  You  think  you 
have  scon  the  motherly  face  In-fore.  the 
kind  wide  eyes,  the  friendly  smile;  perhaps 
in  your  own  homo,  long  ago;  perhaps  in 
"Cranford."  Perhaps  her  name  is  Mary 
Wilkins  or  Alice  Brown.  No.  she  is.  or 
was,  a  lady  of  the  Romanoff  court.  And 
her  three  young  daughters,  noblewomen 
like  herself,  are  dancing  in  the  Folies 
chorus! 

I  saw  them  that  night  in  gorgeous  pearl 
and  silver  trappings,  dancing  with  the 
American  premiere  danseuse.  Miss  Nina 
Payne,  ami  in  block  ami  white  costumes 
of  velvet  and  fur.  which  made  the  spec¬ 
tacular  "snow  scene"  a  dazzling  glory. 
Every  night,  as  they  prance  down  the  stagi- 
through  tinsel  snows,  tncy  must  turn  hack 
their  memories  to  anptbvr  night,  another 
snow  scene,  far  from  the  footlights  of  the 


pROM  frigid  north  to  sweltering 
*■  tropics,  the  telephone  fears  no 
climate.  It  has  come  through  tests 
just  as  severe,  right  in  the  Western 
Electric  workshop. 

Not  your  own  telephone,  but  in¬ 
struments  exactly  like  it  must  stand 
up  under  the  extremes  of  temper¬ 
ature  and  humidity,  in  specially 
equipped  laboratories. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  telephone  is  no  matter 
of  guess  work.  Planning  like  this 
is  typical  of  the  care  which  Western 
Electric  people  apply  to  the  whole 
job,  from  raw  material  to  finished 
telephone. 


Western  Electric 


Since  /869  Mater/  of  Electrical  Equipment 
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this  palace  of  pleasure;  Iml  her  (linn'll ter* 
cun  not  wee  her  starve.  They  apply  for 
a  jol*  at  the  Folic*  and  Ret  it.  They  earn 
-ix  hundred  francs  a  month  about  fifty 
dollars— a  fortune  for  women  horn  to 
wear  jewels  in  their  hair! 

I  have  promised  for  the  present  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  names  of  these  four  women.  Tltev 
have  relatives,  still  within  the  reach  of 
Bolshevik  terror,  who  might  sufTer  from 
the  publicity.  But  every  night  on  the 
Kolies  stage  you  may  see  these  three  daugh¬ 
ter-  of  the  Bus-inn  court  three  daughters, 
in  fuel,  of  a  fatuous  Russian  general,  the 
INTsonal  ward  of  the  Czar.  And,  later,  at 
the  stage  door,  you  can  not  fail  to  identify 
them.  They  are  the  ones  with  ii  chaperon! 
Their  mother  never  loav**-  them. 


Pathetic  as  the  lot  of  these  young  6mign<* 
doubtless  is.  Mr.  Collins  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  plight  of  the  older  outcasts  is 
far  more  deplorable,  c*|iccinlly  that  of  the 
former  military  and  naval  commanders  w ho 
I  lave  evidently  outlived  their  Usefulness 
in  the  only  field  for  which  they  were  fitted. 
"These  old  men  get  me,"  he  -ay-  some¬ 
what  colloquially,  and  tells  of  a  ri-it  to 
Admiral  Pos-okhow,  seventy-six  years  of 


no  more  “ 


Up— up— almost  to  the  top!  Your  engine  gasps 
— dies!  A  hazardous  situation  in  the  old  days 
of  “ hand-cranking /"  Remember ? 


The  electric  starter  brought  a  new  day  of  ease, 
convenience  and  safety  in  motoring.  On  steep 
hills — at  critical  moments  anywhere — your 
electric  starter  responds  instantly.  And  here 
the  Bendix  Drive  renders  vital  service. 

The  Bendix  Drive  is  a  "mechanical  arm 
and  hand",  for  which  your  starting  motor 
supplies  the  "muscle". 

The  Bendix  Drive  is  attached  to  the  arma¬ 
ture  shaft  of  your  electric  starting  motor 
where  it  functions  automatically  as  the 
connecting  link  between  your  starting 
motor  and  engine. 

The  Bendix  Drive  automatically  takes  hold 
of  your  fly  wheel — turns  your  engine  over — 
starts  it — then  automatically  "lets  go’*, 
and  waits  until  you  need  it  again. 

The  vast  need  filled  by  The  Bendix  Drive,  and  its  de¬ 
pendable  performance,  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  standard  equipment  on  the  electric  starters  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  world’s  automobiles  and  trucks. 

Mora  than  4.000  d  talari  and  garagai  •  apply  gtnaina  aaraiea  porta 
for  Band, *  Driva.  Look  for  t ha  noma  "Bandit  ‘  on  aoch  ganaina  part. 


Into  u  -molly  -ido  street.  through  u  low 
doorway,  iwm««  a  cobble  courtyard,  up 
three  flight-  of  -hadowy  -lair*,  to  a  door 
which  l>orc  the  inevitable  inscription. 
"Furni-lud  Room*.”  lay  the  way  to  the 
hall  bedroom  of  the  former  commander- 
in-ehief  of  the  Imperial  force*  at  Arch¬ 
angel.  Behind  the  -oiled  Indy  in  a  calico 
wrapper  loomed  the  monumental  figure  or 
Admiral  Ponaokhow  big  body,  big  hand* 
and  feet,  massive  head  and  noble  feature-*, 
built  on  the  Michelangelo  plan.  lb* 
rilled  the  room  with  hi-  *ixc  and  dignity 
and  presently  Ihi  illumined  it  with  hi-  and 
sweet  -mile. 

The  old  hero  seemed  anxious  to  talk 
iiltout  other*.  There  was  hi-  middle- 
aged  friend,  (leneral  Somcliody-or-other. 
who  was  wonderfully  aucee— fill  driving 
trucks:  another  you  tiger  nobleman  who 
washed  can*  in  a  Paris  garage;  the  colonel. 
d*'cornt*'d  for  bravery  by  the  C/ar.  who 
made  a  fair  living,  working  all  day  a*  a 
chauffeur  and  all  evening,  until  midnight, 
a-  a  waiter;  ami  many  young  officers  of  the 
ltn|M-rinl  (•unrd  who  wen*  chauffeur-  and 
taxi  men  in  the  stris-t*  of  PhHs. 

"They  say  I  am  too  old  to  lie  a 
chauffeur."  commented  the  Admiral,  He 
had  owned  four  Rolls-Royces  at  his  place 
near  Petrograd! 

Then  h*1  told  of  hi-  older  friend*,  of 
ticncral  Wadinow,  upholsterer  of  chairs  in 
a  little  shop  near  the  (lare  de  Lyon,  of 
hi-  fellow  admiral,  happy  in  the  post  of 
jairter  at  tin-  entrance  to  a  Constantinople 
hospital.  The  latter'*  wife  lives  with 
him.  a  fact  which  appeal*-!  (’specially  to 
the  lonely  old  man  before  me.  .  .  . 

"And  you?" 

“Oh.  1  have  work.  I  should  not  com¬ 
plain.  And  I  have  a  little  silver  which  I 
loft  with  the  British  Consul  at  Archangel, 
and  whim  I  do  not  earn  enough  I  sell  a 
pi*--**.  That  is  all  right,  you  *••**.  only  it  i« 


Standard  equipment  on  the  Electric  Suiter*  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  woridi  automokie.  and  truck*. 

ManufaBurtd  By 

Eclipse  Machine  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y 

v  Ecuffi  Macjuks  CoMfAHT,  Lto.  p 
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most  pone,  and  I  must  move.  With  only 
two  thousand  francs,  one  can  not  afford 
to  Lve  in  a  place  like  this!”  .  .  . 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  there  was  a 
tear  on  the  wrinkled  cheek,  a  tear  shed  not 
for  himself,  hut  for  his  people.  He  might 
well  shed  a  tear  in  self-pity,  for  the  next 
day,  which  would  be  Monday,  he  must 
again  become  a  peddler,  a  peddler  who 
goes  from  door  to  door  selling  woolen  to 
be  made  up  into  men's  suits  and  over- 
coo  ta.  It  was  not  very  congenial  work  for 
this  courtly  old  gentleman  of  seventy-six, 
who  had  earned  by  a  lifetime  of  kindly 
service  the  right  to  sit  quietly  in  his 
!il>rary,  alone  with  his  books  and  his 
memories. 

“It  is  not  such  hard  work,”  the  old  hero 
insisted,  "only  it  doesn’t  pay  much;  and 
sometimes  they  send  ine  away— like  this." 
He  imitated  a  gesture  that  I  felt  sure  he 
had  never  himself  used  in  the  days  of  his 
authority  at  Archangel. 

‘‘It  is  too  bad,  isn’t  it,"  ho  said,  without 
bitterness,  "that  people  are  not  always 
kind?" 

It  is  heartening  to  learn  from  the  author 
that  exile  does  not  always  mean  tragedy 
for  these  Russians,  but  that  sometimes  it 
means  relief  and  that  oven  this  hegira 
is  not  without  its  lighter  side.  For 
instance: 

In  a  suburb  of  Paris,  the  old  Duke  Peter 
is  doing  odd  jobs  for  one  of  his  former 
servants,  and  living  humbly  in  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  cottage;  but  ho  is.  for  the  first  time 
in  his  long  life,  a  happy  man.  He  has  rid 
himself  of  one  of  those  marriages  of  con¬ 
venience.  which  had  long  been  a  decided 
inconvenience  to  him.  He  has  married 
the  woman  of  his  choice,  who  would  long 
since  have  boen  his  wife  except  for  imperial 
decree,  und  the  bride,  in  her  sixtieth  year, 
added  n  serio-comic  touch  to  the  long- 
dclayed  nuptials  by  going  to  the  altar  in 
white  lace  veil  and  orange  blossoms! 

Peter  and  his  first  wife  would  have  ln*en 
very  good  friends  if  they  had  not  been 
married;  and  they  are  good  friends  now. 
In  fact.  Peter  celebrated  his  union  with 
Ins  second  wife  by  sending  a  long  telegram 
to  his  first.  He  must  have  dc*cril>cd  the 
bride’s  girlish  costume,  for  the  Grand 
Duchess,  who  was  visiting  the  Dowager 
Km  press  of  Russia,  in  Copenhagen,  sent 
the  following  congratulatory  reply: 

"When  Auntie  (meaning  the  Kmpress), 
and  I  received  your  telegram  we  laughed 
for  two  hours  until  we  fell  down  on  the 
floor.  We  are  delighted  and  wish  you 
every  happiness.  Olga.” 

The  Grand  Duchess  could  afford  to 
laugh.  She  hail  just  married  the  Duke’s 
aide-de-camp,  a  young  man  half  Peter's 
age.  and  was  keeping  house  for  him  in  a 
cottage  all  their  own.  ...  In  this  case 
four  people  at  least  had  l>een  exiled  into 
happiness.  Others  may  live  to  bless  the 
cataclysm  that  sent  them  out  into  the 
world  of  men  and  lalw»r.  For  the  present, 
however,  their  problem  seems  insoluble. 


Same  Here. — A  Yankee  soldier  while  in 
Kngtand  was  being  shown  over  an  old 
church  beneath  whose  floor  there  were 
many  graves. 

‘‘A  great  many  people  sleep  within 
these  walls,"  said  the  guide  solemnly,  as  he  ' 
indicates!  the  inscription-covered  floor. 

"Is  that  so?"  replii-d  the  Yankee.. 
"Same  way  over  in  our  country.  Why 
don’t  you  get  a  more  interesting  preacher?"  I 
—  Evrrybodi j't  Magazine. 
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Where  Paul  Revere 


Rode — 


‘‘On  the  Eighteenth  of 

April,  in  Seventy-five.'’ 
Paul  Revere  stood 
waiting  on  the  Charles¬ 
town  shore.  Then  two 
lights  flashed  in  the 
tower  of  the  old  North 
umaf*'  Church.  Swinging  into 
the  saddle,  the  |atriot 
gallo|)ed  through  the  darkness  over 
the  rough  count ry  roads — his  horse 
now  floundering  through  a  mud-hole, 
now  stumbling  in  the  wagon  ruts. 
•  •  • 

In  19*3,  on  smooth,  dustless,  mudless 
Tarvia  roads  hundreds  of  motor 
cars  follow  the  route  of  the  Midnight 
Ride.  For  since  Paul  Revere ’s  day, 
America  has  learned  the  lesson  of 
good  roads.  But  more  than  that. 
Experience  has  also  proved  that  too 
costly  road  construction  hinders  the 
efficient  development  of  any  good 
roads  program.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  country  needs  greater 


mileage  of  moderate-priced,  low- 
maintenance,  all-year  highways. 

Tarvia  roads  squarely  meet  this  need. 
For  Tarvia  roads  are  not  only  firm, 
smooth,  dustless;  and  mudless  all  the 

year  round— they  are  far  less  costly 
to  build  and  maintain  than  any  other 
type  of  modem  highway.  The  use 
of  Tarvia  insures  the  most  miles  of 
good  roads  that  can  possibly  be 
built  and  maintained,  with  the  road 
funds  available.  There  is  a  grade 
of  Tarvia  for  every  road  purpose 
—  new  construction,  repairs  and 
maintenance. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower 
taxes  in  your  community  write  to 
our  nearest  office.  Your  letter  will 
have  the  prompt  attention  of  ex¬ 
perienced  engineers. 


I  Hu  strata!  booklets  describing  the  various  grades 
and  uses  of  Tania  trill  be  sent  free  on  request. 


For  Road  Construction 
Repair  and  Maintenance 
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"BIG  BEAR,”  THE  CATTLE  MURDERER 


IT  WAS  A  WILD  SURPRIZE  to  the  cowboy  who  was 
watching  his  hcnl.  and  a  tragic  one  to  the  cow  itself,  to 
liave  a  huge  grizzly  l>oar  leap  out  suddenly,  fling  his  claws 
•  tver  the  cow’s  nose,  throw  her  violently  on  her  back  and  tear  her 
h-  .iri  out.  and  yet  that  is  exactly  the  dramatic  stage-entrance  of 
the  wild  rohlier  and  killer  grizzly,  later  known  as  “Big  Bear." 
The  lute  Mr.  Enos  A.  Mills  tells  us  t?  "Big  Bear's"  criminal 
career  in  his  honk,  "Wild  Animal  Homesteads."  (Doubledav, 
Page  A  Co. I  "Big  Bear"  was  strong  and  fierce  and  cunning, 
that  lie  kept  ut  bay,  for  fifteen  years,  single  hunters  and  Immls 
of  determined  men 
sworn  to  take  his  life. 

In  all  this  time  he  was 
killing  mild  ami  defense¬ 
less  eat  tie  in  the  most 
bloodthirsty  way.  Mr. 

Mills  tells  of  the  griz¬ 
zly’s  approach  to  the 
herd  thus: 

The  l»eur  usually  n|>- 
prouehed  the  herd  and 
hi-  intended  victim  by 
stealth.  Ho  slipt  up. 
with  the  wind  in  his 
fuee,  so  that  the  cattle 
eould  not  went  him. 

By  using  ru vines,  ad¬ 
vancing  from  cover  to 
cover,  he  picked  his  vic¬ 
tim  and.  when  close 
enough,  made  a  dash 
for  her. 

Sometimes  Big  Bear 
\  ariisl  his  clever  and  suc¬ 
cessful  method  of  stalk¬ 
ing.  He  introduced 
clowning,  mingled  hu¬ 
mor  with  murder.  With 

a  somersault  he  would  burst  into  view  of  a  herd,  and  advaiico 
close  with  cart-wheeling,  varied  with  the  chasiug  of  his  tail. 

This  novel  exhibition  appealed  to  the  curiosity  of  the  cattle, 
and  comnionly  they  advanced  to  meet  him  or  waited  for  him, 
tilled  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  Of  course,  this  clover  per¬ 
formance  was  pulled  off  with  the  breezo  blowing  from  the  cattle 
...  him.  The  herds  were  large,  and  many  of  the  cattle  Imd  never 
-ecu  a  grizzly,  tho  all  knew  and  feared  him  from  his  went, 
lienee  he  worked  from  leeward,  as  the  faintest  went  from  him 
would  have  stampeded  tho  spellbound  audit  uco — and  tho 
picked  victim. 

This  picked  victim  was  almost  invariably  a  two-year-old 
heifer.  As  soon  as  she  was  thrown,  the  bear  broke  hack  her  left 
forcshotildvr  and  tore  out  her  heart.  T.'io  heart  ami  tho  Mood 
were  eaten,  but  rarely  anything  else. 

I«arge  rewards  were  offered  and  concealed  traps  set,  and 
his  kills  were  often  poisoned,  but  tho  only  thing  which 
hap|H-ned  was  that  lie  suddenly  ap|>cnrcd  in  some  Other  |wrt 
of  the  country,  perhaps  twenty  miles  away,  still  at  his 
murderous  game.  His  movements  wore  shrouded  in  a  deep 
haze  or  uncertainty;  the  only  thing  certain  was  that  ho 
would  escape.  Tho  reward  was  increased  to  93,000  and 
hunters  hired  by  the  season,  and  “Big  Bear"  perliaps  grinned 
liear  fashion,  and  went  along  in  his  evil  way,  leaving  a  trail 
dead  cattle  behind  him. 

He  did  not  often  come  near  enough  to  Ik*  seen,  but  Mr.  Mills 
-peak-  of  some  of  his  dmmatio  appearances: 

Rarely  did  any  oue  catch  sight  of  him.  It  is  doubtful  if,  during 
•iis  entire  life,  he  whs  seen  a  dozen  times.  During  tho  fifteen 
years  of  hi-  active,  deadly  hunting  numerous  hunters  were  con¬ 


stantly  seeking  him,  but  saw  him  not.  When  he  was  seen,  it  whs 
by  people  who  were  not  looking  for  him. 

One  night  he  called  upon  two  hunters  w  ho  were  trying  to  am¬ 
bush  him  on  one  of  his  much-used  trails.  They  were  two  of 
many  who  wen*  in  his  territory  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  him. 
They  had  concealed  their  tent  in  a  thicket.  He  circled  the  tent 
at  midnight,  pushed  in  tho  door,  entered,  and  cal  rah  ate  a 
number  of  trout  that  were  to  have  been  served  for  breakfast. 
Then  he  paused,  to  look  quietly  at  the  two  men  in  bod.  The  one 
at  the  hack  was  trying  to  get  under  the  ono  in  front,  and  the  one 
in  front  in  order  to  avoid  bciug  pushed  over  tho  rail  gave  up 
trying  to  get  back.  After  observing  the  deep,  emotional  na  tire 

of  tho  peuceful  hunters, 
tho  l*onr  drank  from  a 
basin  and  backed  out. 
He  heard  no  comment-; 
there  was  no  pursuit. 

True  to  his  grizzly 
nature,  he  was  eternally 
vigilant.  His  trail 
showed  that  he  al way- 
assumed  that  ho  was 
followed.  Hu  was  never 
surprized  in  tho  rear. 
His  cautious  or  l»old  ad¬ 
vances  showed  Hint  lie 
knew  the  enemy  was 
trying  to  meet  him  at 
every  step.  But  there 
never  was  a  meeting, 
tho  numerous  times  one 
was  thrilliiiglv  do*e. 

However,  all  careers 
of  eriinv  sooner  or  later 
have  an  end,  ami  "Big 
Bear’s"  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  1U|:< 
was  the  year  destined  to 
see  the  fall  of  this  great 
outlaw  grizzly,  and  Mr. 
Mills  recounts  tho  story  of  that  epochal  event  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

The  pursuit  for  Big  Bear  never  cenaed.  For  a  lime  one  hunter 
tried  hi-  skill,  then  another.  Then  a  combi  nation  of  trap)  nth. 
eowhoysand  hunters  tried,  some  of  them  following  the  trail  day 
and  night.  At  one  time  there  were  seven  outfits  trying  to  inter¬ 
cept  Big  Bear. 

New  hunters  were  brought  in.  who  had  l>een  successful  against 
other  outlaw  grizzlies.  One  of  these  c«  lleoted  all  the  cattle  of  the 
territory  into  herds,  and  had  them  kept,  out  of  the  rougher  ;»arr 
of  tho  region.  The  natural  lines  of  approach  to  them  were 
guarded.  But  Big  Bear  made  a  kill  every  day. 

Ono  hunter  picketed  with  scarecrow  men  time  of  the  leading 
passes  by  which  the  hear  crossed  from  one  side  of  the  mountain 
to  tho  other.  The  War  appears  to  have  accepted  scarecrow 
guards,  and  for  two  days  or  longer  to  have  hidden  close  to  n  pair 
of  these  dummy*  men  with  real  rifles. 

The  fourteenth  year  of  slaughter  lie  made  one  or  more  kill- 
each  day.  In  one  ten-day  period  he  killed  thirty-four  cattle. 
These  activities  occurred  in  thirty-four  se|  vara  ted  places  in  hi- 
territory.  All  this  time,  too,  hunters  were  on  his  trail. 

Could  any  human  outlaw  have  endured  one-tenth  as  long  a* 
Big  Bear?  Human  outlaws  prolong  their  careers  by  remaining 
inactive  for  long  periods,  by  lying  low,  and  also  by  changing  t-« 
a  new  territory. 

But  Big  Bear  followed  no  such  tactics.  His  numerous  pur¬ 
suer-  knew  where  lie  was.  Nor  did  he  discourage  t  hem  by  ceasing 
operations  fora  time.  Instead  of  slowing  down  or  ceasing  to  kill, 
for  a  time  ho  speeded  up  and  occasionally  multiplied  killing-. 
He  did  these  things  in  the  presence  of  uuuiliers  of  hunters,  who 
were  trying  with  the  most  effective  known  means  to  stop  him. 
But  man  has  a  poor  nose.  Big  Bear  won  by  his  nose. 

Driven  almost  to  desperation  by  his  prolonged  and  iivreasing 
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mill! 


THE  man  who  buys  composition  shingles  on  their  looks 
alone  makes  a  mistake  he  will  live  to  regret.  Like  many 
other  products— razors,  tires  or  paint,  for  example— that 
w  hicli  makes  for  quality  or  lack  of  it  lies  beneath  the  surface. 

The  reputation  which  a  shingle  bears  and  its  known  record 
for  durability  should  be  your  guide  when  you  roof  your 
home.  Innumerable  Ruheroid  Roofs  twenty-hve  years  old 
or  more,  still  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  laid,  furnish 
convincing  arguments  for  Ruheroid.  You  can  find  them  in 
your  neighborhood. 

The  quality  of  a  shingle  having  been  determined,  its  deco¬ 
rative  value  comes  next  in  importance.  On  this  point,  too, 
Ruheroid  Strip-shingles  will  amply  satisfy  you.  Their 
surface-coating  of  slate  granules  in  sage  green,  tile  red  or 
steel-blue  affords  an  opportunity  for  artistic  blending  of 
color  tones  and  their  patented  form  offers  a  choice  of 
attractive  patterns. 

In  most  communities,  there  is  a  reputable  dealer  w  ho  carries  Ruheroid 
Weatherproofing  Products  from  whom  you  may  secure  samples  and 
descriptive  folders.  If  there  should  be  no  distributors  in  vour  town, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  supply  the  detailed  information  desired  and 
inform  you  of  the  nearest  Rulierakl  Dealer. 


Ruheroid 

Weatherproofing 

Products 

Thr  Mlowlnt  rrpmrflt  ■  few 
of  tho  iiKMturl. 

minuter tuml  by  Tin1  HuteKiUI 

N  aurptrof  Mil  VmU-Mulltl 
Suill  mt  AW.  SinnkimtUi 


MlmrrwIlirJ  sm  4  ilHtl  /‘alml, 
Sm—ik-nrfactJ  /  namih 
A»//rW*f  I'erulikt i 

WARNING 

I»o  nut  armit  any  ro»nn*  or 
■hllfh-  ».  Hubrrolit  unit**  thr 
talirl  iM-nr.  thr  tiimr  “Rubt'Kild” 

Eih  thr  Itubcruld  Man  Tritlr 
ark. 

r  <lvr  you  Uili  ttaralh*  br- 
niw  the  namr  -  KuImtuM  "  1- 
uftni  nunuurd.  V«  a  mull  BUiqr 
OplM  an*  Imluml  to  aerrpt 
olhrt  innduru  tunlrr  thr  bn- 
iirmlnn  tint  Uiry  nrr  gel  tin* 
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New  Invention 
Gives  V  oice  Privacy 
and  Permits  Better 
Telephoning 

THE  necessity  for  voice  privacy 
was  the  father  of  the  phone 
booth.  A  waste  of  valuable  space 
and  still  more  valuable  time;  un¬ 
comfortable,  stuffy  to  the  point  of 
suffocation,  especially  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther-endured  too  lone  for  its  one 
virtue — if  gave  voice  privacy  for 
important,  confidential  telephone 
conversation. 

A  new  invention  called  the 

fHush-A-Phone  is 
rapidly  supplanting 
the  unsatisfactory 
booth  in  modern 
banks,  brokerage 
offices,  it  is  on  the 
desks  of  purchasing 
agents,  credit  men, 
accountants,  lawyers 
and  executives  in  every  business  or 
profession.  Wherever  important 
conversations  take  place,  there  the 
Hush-A-Phonc  functions  in  three 
important  ways  It  gives: 

1  Voire  privacy t  people  close  betide 
you  cannot  hear  a  word  you  uy. 

2.  A  toothing  work-promoting  quiet  in 
btuy  offices  where  the  distraction  of 
telephone  clamor  it  a  marked  source 
of  nerve  strain,  fatigue  and  retultint 
inefficiency. 

3.  A  quirt  wire  The  Huth-A-Phonr 
excludes  from  the  transmitter  ail  the 
outside  noises  — passing  traffic,  the 
roar  of  trainsj  the  thunders  of  the 
shop,  ami  office  din— all  these  are 
excluded  and,  without  shouting,  you 
can  make  yourself  understood  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  This  is  e»pe- 
rially  useful  in  long  distance  phoning. 
You  can  hear  clearly  and  be  heard 
equally  clearly. 

The  Hush-A-Phone  is  not  a 
permanent  attachment — slips  in¬ 
stantly  and  easily  on  or  off  any 
phone  Made  of  aluminum,  one 
piece  construction,  baked  enamel 
finish,  ir  is  light,  indestructible  and 
wili  last  a  lifetime. 

Use  this  Coupon 


The  Hush-A-Phone  Corp. 

Suite  1304,  19  Madison  Ave 
New  York  City 

Please  send  your  free  booklet  “How 
to  make  your  desk-phone  as  private  as  a 
Booth.  ** 

Same  .. . . . . . . 

Street- . .  . 

City - - - State - - - 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


'laughter,  the  cattlemen  organized  and 
launched  a  stupendous  drive.  Bear  dogs 
and  trailing  dogs  were  brought  in  by  the 
dozen*  numbers  of  hunters  and  trappers 
assembled;  camp  bases  were  established 
and  pack  outfits  put  in  motion. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  large  fore©  of 
men.  dogs,  and  horses  was  divided  into 
three  detachments,  each  of  which  moved 
through  a  different  part  of  Big  Bear's  ter¬ 
ritory.  All  worked  under  orders  and  in 
concert. 

Scouts — real  scouts — were  sent  in  ad¬ 
vance;  cowboys  dashed  here  and  there, 
with  rush  orders.  Trails  were  guurded  day 
and  night;  dogs  trailed  day  and  night; 
every  bit  of  the  territory  was  combed  and 
stormed. 

Tho  first  day  of  the  drive  the  War  made 
a  kill  within  rifle-shot  of  the  rear  of  one  of 
tho  divisions.  Tho  following  morning  he 
made  another  kill,  and  this  immediately 
in  front  of,  hut  concealed  from,  another 
division.  These  daring  raids  stimulated 
tho  aggressive  interest  of  every  one  to  tho 
highest  point. 

Again  ami  again  the  bear  broke  through 
the  line*  of  men.  horses  and  dogs,  and 
flanked  them;  then,  while  a  scouting  party 
was  trying  to  locate  and  <*orncr  him.  he 
suddenly  appeared  mile*  away,  in  front  of 
one*  of  the  other  divisions.  Repeatedly  he 
passed  within  a  stone's  throw  of  sentinels 
and  pickets. 

The  grizzly  is  n  born  adventurer.  Per¬ 
haps  Big  Bear  enjoyod  this  extraordinary 
campaign.  In  tho  midst  of  this  terrific 
drive  for  his  death,  his  business — making  a 
living,  killiug— went  on  as  usual;  every  day, 
os  usual,  he  surprind  a  herd  and  made  a 
kill.  For  seven  days  and  nights  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  waged  with  incessant  activity, 
with  tho  chief  actor  everywhere  present; 
but  not  a  single  individual  in  the  drive  so 
much  as  saw  him. 

X.  T.  Galloway,  tho  famous  hoover 
trapper,  hunter,  and  Grand  Cafion  ex¬ 
plorer.  came  on  the  secuo.  During  1!»I2 
he  studied  Big  Boar's  habit*  and  Ix-came 
familiar  with  tho  territory.  Ho  was  out  for 
weeks  alono;  and  whether,  during  this  time, 
he  attempted  to  hunt  or  to  trap  tho  l«ear  is 
not  known.  But  tho  season  came  to  an 
end:  tho  cattlo  were  taken  from  the  moun¬ 
tains.  and  the  War  went  somewhere  to 
hiWrnato  for  tho  winter. 

Early  tho  following  summer.  1013.  Gal¬ 
loway  took  the  field.  He  earned  with  him 
a  bottle  of  scent  of  a  secret  character. 
This,  probably  of  seasonal  odor,  he  had 
concocted  himself.  During  priding  year* 
he  had  successfully  trapt  beaver  where 
others  had  said  there  were  no  Waver,  and 
he  had  succeeded  simply  by  means  of  con¬ 
cocted  scents,  which  reached  the  noses  and 
appealed  to  the  curiosity  or  the  interest  of 
the  Wavers. 

In  the  end  of  a  small  box  cafion  he  placed 
a  quantity  of  this  scent.  Fifty  or  sixty  feet 
down  the  trail,  in  the  cafion,  be  concealed 
a  nuinWr  of  bear-traps. 

The  odor  of  this  strange  scent  floated 
afar.  It  reached  the  nc*so  of  Big  Bear. 
It  was  promising — W witching.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  cautiously  toward  it.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached.  ho  became  intoxicated  by  it.  and 
forgot  all  caution.  It  told  him  that  She 
had  just  passed  that  way,  in  maiden  medi¬ 
tation.  fancy  free.  He  rushed  after — and 
into  a  masked  trap. 


Thus  ended  the  carver  of  "Big  Bear. 


»« 


HO*  SEEDS  BREATHE 
|  .* VERY  living  thing  lias  to  breath*' — 

'  even  the  seeds  of  plants.  The  packet* 
of  seeds  lying  on  tho  shelf  waiting  to  lie 
planted  are  breathing.  Sealed  in  a  tight 
bottlo  so  that  they  could  get  no  air, 
they  would  die  just  as  surely  as  a  man 
would,  tho  not  quite  so  quickly.  Says 
Dr.  E.  E.  Free,  writing  for  Science  Ser¬ 
vice’*  Daily  Science  .Veto*  Bulletin  (Wa-h- 
iugton): 

Breathing  consist*  of  taking  oxygen 
gas  out  of  tho  air  and  putting  back  iuto 
the  air,  in  its  place,  another  gas  called 
carbon  dioxid.  This  is  what  human* 
do  when  they  breathe.  Scientists  who 
have  l»eeri  studying  seeds  find  out  that 
all  seeds  do  exactly  this  same  thing.  Tho 
«u hst unco  of  the  seed  itself,  tho  living 
matter  inside  it,  is  continually  taking 
up  oxygen  and  giving  out  carbon  dioxid 
ga*. 

The  quantity  of  oxygon  used  by  a  seel 
is  very  small.  Drv  seeds  use  up  so  lit  lie 
of  it  that  you  need  tho  most  delicate  and 
complicated  chemical  uppurutus  to  make 
suro  t luit  it  is  being  u*d  at  alL  But  al¬ 
ways.  no  matter  how  drv  tho  seed  is  nr 
how  small  or  how  old.  there  Is  always  a  little 
oxygen  Wing  used  up  by  It,  so  long  as  It  i* 
alive  ami  retains  tho  power  ot  growth. 
Scientist*  havo  used  this  fact,  oven,  os  an 
extremely  delicate  and  quite  certain  tent 
to  toll  whether  iin|M>rtant  sample*  of  seeds 
are  still  alivo  or  whether  they  havo  acci¬ 
dentally  died. 

When  seeds  have  l»oen  planted  ami  are 
getting  ready  to  grow,  they  use  up  more 
oxygen  and  breathe  faster  than  when  they 
are  dry  and  are  merely  resting  between 
seasons.  This  is  whv  it  is  m»  necessary  for 
air  to  penotmto  into  tho  pore*  of  the  -oil 
Indore  weds  will  wuke  up  and  sprout  in 
tho  spring.  When  they  Itogin  tlioir  real 
job  of  starting  n  now  living  plant  they  hove 
to  breathe  faster,  just  as  wo  got  abort  of 
breath  and  Ixxrin  to  breathe  raoro  deeply 
when  wo  work  our  muscles  harder  than 
ordinary. 

This  faster  breathing  whon  they  W-gin 
to  grow  applies  to  all  ordinary  kind-  of 
Med*.  But  a  Japanese  scientist.  Dr. 
Takaha-hi.  discovered  somo  years  ago 
that  there  is  one  kind  of  seod  that  does  not 
need  air  in  order  fo  wake  up.  This  i« 
the  wed  of  rice.  Tho  ordinary  rieo  grains 
of  tho  stores  lire  merely  tho  inside  of  there 
rico  seeds,  with  their  yellowish  husks  or 
coats  scraped  off  by  machinery  aud  1  brown 
away. 

Rice  seeds,  Dr.  Takahashi  found,  will 
start  growing  even  inside  a  scaled  bottlo 
where  there  is  no  air  at  all,  provided  only 
that  tho  seeds  are  wet  enough  am!  warm 
enough.  Recently  Dr.  W.  A.  Cannon  ami 
I  found  another  kind  of  seed  that  will  do 
the  same  thing.  It  is  the  seed  of  a  kind  of 
wild  grass  that  grows  as  a  weed  in  the  rice- 
fields  of  California.  These  two  kinds  of 
seeds,  tho  rice  seed  and  this  grass  seed  of 
ours,  are  tho  only  known  kinds  of  seeds 
that  havo  tliis  extraordinary  ability  of 
starting  off  in  tho  spring  without  needing 
any  lireat  h  of  air. 

But  this  doe*  not  mean  that  there 
seeds  can  really  livo  and  grow  without 
breathing.  They  do  breathe,  but  they  are 
able,  strangely  enough,  to  breathe  water. 
Water  is  a  chemical  compium!  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  What  the  rice  seeds  do. 
we  lielievc.  is  to  break  up  some  of  tlio  water 
into  its  chemical  elements,  just  as  the  chem¬ 
ist  can  decompose  water  with  an  elect  re¬ 
current-  in  the  laboratory.  Then  the  rice 
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HE  universal  appeal  of  a  thorough- 
bred,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
performance,  is  undoubtedly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  quick  acceptance  of  the 
New  Improved  Gillette  by  gentlemen 
who  seek  true  shaving  comfort. 

The  price  is  $5  and  up. 


A  booklet,  “ Three  Reasons,”  leaves  no 
doubt  in  your  mind.  Write  for  a  copy. 
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What  does 
your  dinner 


seed  breathes  this  oxygen  that  it  has  made 
for  itself  out  of  water,  so  that  it  doesn’t 
need  to  get  any  front  the  air  the  way  all 
the  other  seeds  have  to  do. 


O  WONDERFUL  HORSE! 
HORSE,  you  are  a  wonderful 
thing;  no  buttons  to  push,  no  horn 
to  honk;  you  start  yourself,  no  clutch  «o 
slip;  no  spark  to  miss,  no  gears  to  strip; 
no  license-buying  every  year,  with  plates 
to  screw  on  front  and  rear;  no  gas  bills 
climbing  up  each  day.  stealing  the  joy  of 
life  away:  no  speed  cops  chugging  in  your 
rear,  yelling  summons  in  your  ear.  Your 
inner  tubes  are  all  O.  K.,  and,  thank  the 
Lord,  they  stay  that  way;  your  sjrnrk 
plugs  novel  miss  and  fuss;  vour  motor 
never  makes  us  cuss.  Your  frame  is 
good  for  many  a  mile;  your  body  never 
changes  style.  Your  wants  are  few  and 
easy  met;  you’ve  something  on  the  auto 
yet.” — Ranger  II.  U.  BUioit,  of  the  Malheur, 
in  American  Forestry  {Washington). 


menu  luuni  hundred*  of 
a  laptation*  no  ordinary  lamp 


can  fill.  Very  individual.  You'll 
want  to  keep  it  for  personal  u»r. 
A  toft  light.  iu»t  where  you 
want  it.  Fine  lot  drr»»rr.  chair 
bark.  bed.  piano,  (having;  and 
for  those  acote*  of  other  place* 
without  convenient  lighting 
fkiture*. 

Many  ta*trful  fml*he«.  dero. 


do  to  your  teeth? 


THE  FOOD  that  we  eat  today 
fails  to  give  our  teeth  the  work 
they  need.  Worse  than  that,  this 
soft  and  creamy  food  deprives  the 
gums  of  the  stimulation  that  rough, 
coarse  food  once  gave  them. 

Does  your  toothbrush 
"show  pink"? 

Gums  ara  dull  and  logy;  thay  get  no  •*- 
•rcise  —  no  stimulation.  Tooth  troubles, 
due  to  weak  and  aoftenad  gums,  ara  on 
tha  rise  — the  prevalence  of  Pyorrhea  is 
one  item  in  a  long  list 

Dental  authorities  are  not  insensible  to 
this  condition.  Today  they  ara  preaching 
and  practicing  ths  care  of  the  gums  as 
well  os  ths  care  of  ths  teeth.  Nearly  this* 
thousand  dentists  have  written  us  to  tell 
how  they  are  combating  soft  and  spongy 
gums  by  ths  us#  of  Ipana. 

In  stubborn  casas.  they  prescribe  a  gum- 
massage  with  Ipana  sfferthe  ordinary 
cleaning  with  Ipana  and  the  brush.  For 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste,  because  of  tha  pres¬ 
ence  of  Ziratol,  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
strengthen  soft  gums  and  to  keep  them 
firm  and  healthy. 

Ipana  is  a  tpoth  pasts  that's  good  for 
your  gums  as  well  as  your  teeth.  Its  clean¬ 
ing  power  is  remarkable  and  its  tasteis  un- 
forgetably  good.  Send  for  a  sample  today. 


nsTrurc  INVKNTOKh  »houM  writ*  I  • 
1  I'ne  Glide  Book,  ami  RECORD 

OF  INVENTION  BLANK  bifore  (ti.loung  mv.n 
lion.  Send  model  or  *Vet»h  o:  your  invention  for  our 
Frrr  or>im'>"  of  it,j*.tcnUb’o  n*<ure 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO. 

759  Oth  Washington  D.  C. 


WHY  THE  FLOWERS  HAVE  PETALS 

THE  following  charming  account  of 
MWhy  the  Flowers  Wear  Petal  Dresses." 
by  Dorothy  Arno  Baldwin,  wo  run  across 
in  tho  American  Forestry  Magazine  (Wash¬ 
ington).  It  is  pootio  anil  imaginative,  and 
also  solves  the  long-discuat  problem  of  tho 
petal*  which  wo  all  have  wondored  aln»ut 
in  our  early  childhood. 

"Something  must  1>©  done  or  the  Flower 
People  will  die!” 

It  was  Rose  who  spoke.  All  the  Flower 
People  were  gathered  around  her,  looking 
very  sad.  You  never,  never,  would  havo 
gucroed  who  they  were,  for  not  one  of  them 
had  n  pedal  dress  and,  what  is  more,  they 
never  had  had  any  I  Even  the  Rose  wasn't 
much  moro  than  a  stem  and  a  few  leaves, 
and  at  tho  top  of  tho  stem  a  clump  of 
stamens  to  hold  her  pollen,  and  a  pistil 
with  tiny  rooms  inside  in  which  to  make 
seeds. 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  tho  Rose 
hud  spoken,  and  just  as  it  Ix-gnn  to  seem 
as  if  nobody  would  ever  speak  again. 
Mother  Nature  happened  along.  She  had 
a  way  of  appearing  at  just  the  right  time. 

"Good  morning,  little  Flower  People," 
she  said  gaily.  Then  she  stopt  short. 

"Dear  me!  What  can  make  you  all  so 
sad  this  fine  summer  morning?” 

"We  have  enough  to  make  us  sad,”  said 
Rose,  "for  scarcely  one  of  the  seeds  we 
made  last  year  sprouted  this  spring.  The 
few  that  did  sprout  were  so  weak  that  the 
new  plants  aren’t  growing  well  at  all.  Jf 
things  keep  on  in  this  way,  there  won’t  be¬ 
any  Flower  People  pretty  soon.” 

"What  can  1h>  the  matter?”  said  Mother 
Nature.  "Haven't  you  all  bad  plenty  of 
nice  fresh  pollen,  and  hasn't  it  been  placed 
so  it  will  fall  in  just  the  right  spot  to  reach 
down  into  tho  seed  chambers  and  help 
make  your  seeds?" 

"  Yes,  we’ve  always  had  plenty  of  pollen, 
ami  it  always  falls  in  the  right  place,  but 
lately  a  good  deal  has  been  lazy  and  doesn’t 
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r*arh  down  far  enough  to  find  tho  seed- 
room.  Maybe  that's  where  the  trouble  is." 

"Let's  see  now!”  said  Mother  Nature, 
briskly,  to  the  Rose.  "Just  shake  a  little 
pollen  down  onto  your  stigma.  Why,  you 
haven’t  any  pollen  left!” 

”  I've  used  it  all  up,"  .said  the  Rose,  “and 
not  a  single  grain  has  gone  to  work.  My 
aster  still  has  a  little,  tho.  Perhaps  she’U 
lend  me  some." 

"I'm  sure  she  will,”  said  Mother  Nature, 
and  taking  a  few  grains  of  pollen  from  the 
stamens  of  the  sister  Rose,  she  sprinkled 
it  on  the  stigma  of  the  other. 

"There!  That's  gi*od  pollen,  and  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  it  shouldn't  make 
seeds  for  you.  Now  you  just  sit  quiet  here 
for  a  while  and  see  if  anything  happens 
while  I  set  the  winds  to  work." 

While  Mother  Nature  was  railing  the 
winds  and  giving  them  her  orders  for  the 
day,  the  little  Flower  People  made  a  ring 
around  the  Rose  and  waited  to  see  if  any¬ 
thing  would  happen.  They  could  searcely 
breat  lie,  t  hey  were  so  excited.  The  Rose  was 
excited,  too,  hut  pretty  soon  she  Itegan  to 
•mile,  oh,  ever  so  faintly!  Then  her  smile 
grow  a  little  brighter  and  a  little  brighter.  I 
and  nho  said: 

“  I  think"— then  she  stopt. 

“Oh,  i chnt.‘"  cried  the  Flower  People  all  , 
together.  "Is  the  pollen  beginning  to  i 
work  for  you?" 

"Yes!  Yes!  It  is!”  eri«s|  the  Rose. 
"It's  stretching  out  tiny  lingers  and  reneh- 
ing  down,  down  toward  my  seed-room!  j 
It  has  found  the  door!  Now  it's  pushing 
its  way  in!" 

"Oh.  Mother  Nature!  Mother  Nature! 
Tin*  pollen  has  In-gun  to  work  for  me!" 

Mother  Nature  sent  the  winds  scurrying 
and  hurried  back  to  her  little  Flower  Peo¬ 
ple.  who  Were  all  on  tiptoe  with  excitement. 

"Splendid!"  said  Mother  Nature.  Then 
•he  wrinkled  her  forehead  and  thought 
hard. 

"  Yes,  il  must  be,"  she  said,  after  n  mo¬ 
ment.  "That  has  I  teen  the  trouble  with  all 
of  you,  I'm  sure.  You  all  need  pollen  from 
each  other.  If  your  own  pollen  won't  work 
for  you,  somebody  elite's  pollen  will." 

Then  Mother  Nature  wrinkled  her  fore¬ 
head  again. 

"How  am  I  rrrr  going  to  find  time  to 
carry  pollen  bark  and  forth  for  all  of  you? 

1  simply  enn't  do  it.  Why,  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  you  everywhere!" 

"Couldn't  tile  Bees  and  the  Butterflies 
and  may  lie  the  Humming-birds  and  some 
of  the  little  Creeping  Things  help?"  sug¬ 
gested  the  Rose.  “There  are  millions  of 
them,  too." 

"That's  so,"  said  Mother  Nature, 
"they  shall  help.  But  you're  all  suoh  tiny 
little  things  that  they’ll  never  he  able  to 
you.  I'll  have  to  make  some  hright-eolon-d 
dresM-s  for  you,  so  they  will  know  where  to 
find  you." 

Mother  Nature  hurried  to  her  store¬ 
room.  and  came  hack  with  her  arms  full  of 
petal  eloth,  softer  than  silk.  Some  of  it 
was  ml  and  some  was  blue,  some  was  yel¬ 
low  and  some  was  purple,  and  there  were 
pink,  and  orange,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
shades  besides.  Willi  her  scissors.  Mother 
Nature  cut  out  millions  of  petal  dresses  and 
fitted  them  to  the  flowers.  Then  she  em¬ 
broidered  them  with  lines  and  dots  of  other 
colors  that  would  show  tho  Insi-et  People 
where  they  must  go  to  find  the  pollen,  and 
•  here  they  were  to  leave  it  in  each  flower. 

When  the  Flower  People  were  all  drest. 
Mother  Nature  took  the  honey  jar  out  of 
her  pantry  and  put  a  drop  of  sweet- 
Mnelling  honey  in  the  center  of  almost 
every  flower. 

"That's  to  »>e  a  reward  for  the  Insect 
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man’s  pocket,  yet  its  work 
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In  any  make  of  camera  Ansco  Film,  because 
of  its  wider  range  of  exposure,  produces  uni¬ 
formly  better  results,  in  combination  with 
Ansco  cameras  the  maximum  in  photographic 
results  is  assured.  Try  it  next  time.  In  any 
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betray  Health 

CUMMER -TIME  is  germ-time. 
^  Protect  the  milk  you  drink;that 
your  baby  drinks.  Avoid  the  practice 
of  opening  milk  bottles  with  forks  or 
ice -picks;  for  even  though  they  may 
look  clean,  their  use  may  infect  the 
milk. 

With  Perfection  Caps  you  need  never 
worry  about  the  cleanliness  of  your 
milk.  And  how  easily  and  simply 
they  work !  They  lift  by  a  tab,  easily 
grasped  by  the  fingers.  The  tab  will 
not  tear  off,  even  after  repeated 
use,  because  a  wire  re-enforcement 
holds  it  firmly  in  place. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  cover  your  bottles 
with  Perfection  Caps.  He  will  gladly 
do  so  because  he  wants  to  keep  you 
satisfied.  The  coupon  helps  you. 
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People,"  said  Mother  Nature.  “They  like 
sweet  things.” 

No  sooner  was  the  last  drop  of  honey 
placed  in  the  last  blossom  than  there  was  a 
tremendous  buzzing,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  Bees  and  Butterflies  and  Humming¬ 
birds,  and  quantities  of  little  Creeping 
Things  came  crawling  from  every  direction 
to  see  what  all  these  bright,  sweet-scented 
things  were. 

Such  excitement  as  there  was!  Each  one 
of  the  Flying  and  Creeping  Things  chose 
the  flower  ho  liked  best  or  thought  the 
prettiest,  and  when  they  found  that  deli¬ 
cious  honey  hidden  away  inside,  they 
workisl  with  a  will,  carrying  pollen  from 
flower  to  flower.  The  next  spring  a  whole 
army  of  seeds  sprouted  and  grew  into  fine, 
strong  plants,  and  ever  since  then  the 
Flower  People  have  worn  gay  petal 
dresses,  so  that  the  Hying  and  Creeping 
Tilings  won’t  forget  to  visit  them. 


Name. 

Ad<!r*« 
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FRIENDS  THE  VII JJ  FOWL  TRUST 

VISCOUNT  OBEY,  of  Great  Britain. 

lias  some  peculiar  wild  duck  friends 
who  vary  their  habits  of  swimming  and 
fishing  by  building  their  nests  in  trees 
liko  other  birds.  One  of  the  Viscount’s 
wild  ducks  made  its  home  in  a  hole  22  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  there  tho  little  wild 
ducklings  were  hatched  and  lived.  The 
question  in  Viscount  Grey’s  mind  was  how 
the  young  birds  mere  to  be  got  to  the  water, 
which  was  three  hundred  yards  away. 
This  amusing  story  is  told  us  in  Our| 
Animals  (Martinez,  California),  as  follows: 

At  first  thought  this  combination  seems 
unlikely  and  unreal,  but  it  is  neither,  for 
ducks,  somo  ducks,  nest  in  trees,  and  the 
tree-nesting  duck  is  the  burden  of  our 
story. 

Tho  story-teller  is  none  other  than  one 
of  the  big  men  of  the  world,  and  that  is  a 
big  thing  to  say.  Wo  think  Viscount 
Grey,  of  Croat  Britain,  is  just  so  much 
bigger  because  ho  has  a  hobby,  a  hobby  for 
wild  nature.  Then*  at  his  sanctuary  at 
Fallodcn.  wild  things  know  they  were 
cared  for.  loved  and  protected.  There  the 
wild  squirrels  knew  when  the  "Big  Chief” 
was  at  homo  and  found  a  ready  access  to 
his  library,  through  n  big  window  purjmsely 
left  open,  and  within  that  sanctum  found 
welcome,  safety,  nuts,  and  everything. 
So  Fallodcn  became  known  to  the  little 
people  of  tho  air,  land  and  water  a«  an 
S.  I*.  K.  A.,  a  sanctum  providing  kindness 
to  animals.  This  sanrtum  becamo  known 
to  nil  the  air  travelers  along  the  great  high¬ 
ways  of  migration,  and  in  their  long,  long 
I  journeys  many  would  make  a  way-station 
of  Fallodcn.  alight  upon  the  quiet  pools 
and  re't  in  the  safe  retreat.  Joining  the 
permanent  boarders  there  they  would  be* 
free  from  fear,  and  after  a  few  days  feed 
freely,  even  from  the  hand  of  the  Master. 
When  rested  they  would  take  to  fiight. 
winging  their  way  north  or  south  as  the 
seasons  called  them. 

Viscount  Grey  tells  of  one  of  his  Carolina 
ducks  that  built  its  nest  in  an  elm  300  yards 
from  the  water  in  a  hole  22  feet  from  the 
i  ground.  The  ne*t  was  two  feet  below  the 
lev »-l  of  the  hole.  Much  interest  was 
,  aroused  as  to  how  the  young  birds  were 


to  be  got  to  the  water.  As  soon  as  the 
birds  were  hatched  tho  mother  duck  flew 
down  into  the  long  grass  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  and  called  to  the  young.  Presently 
the  ducklings  crept  or  scrambled  to  tho 
edge  of  the  nest-hole;  ono  by  one  with  tho 
fearlessness  of  instinct  they  tumbled  into 
the  grass.  When  all  had  reported  (wonder 
bow  the  mother  counted  them)  they 
marched  off  together  to  tho  pond.  No 
surprize  is  it  to  hnvo  tho  story-teller  com¬ 
ment  upon  this  wonderful  demonstration 
of  nature's  education  and  energy.  Figure 
it  out — newly  hatched  birds,  never  fed. 
scrambled  up  a  dark  tunnel  for  two  feet, 
fell  22  feet  and  walkod  900  feet  to  get  to 
tho  pond,  and  then  a  life  on  the  ocean 
wave!  These  wild  fowl  showed  a  very 
highly  developed  domestic  life  and  great 
affection.  True,  they  were  merely  ducks 
an«l  drakes,  but  the  pairs  never  separated 
all  the  year  round  and  showed  distinct 
signs  of  pleasure  in  each  other's  company. 
It  was  just  home  sweet  homo  all  the  time. 

Mr.  J.  1-ake  Morden,  of  Bowman ville, 
Ontario,  is  also  a  successful  friend  of  wild 
birds,  and  has  a  sanctuary  for  them,  as 
we  are  told  by  George  A.  Maokio  in 
Canadian  Forestry,  Ottawa.  Ho  has  one 
particular  |>et.  named  "Babe."  which  from 
accounts,  is  a  very  well-behaved  “ohild." 
Mr.  Mackie  Kays 

At  Bowmanvillo,  Ontario,  about  forty 
miles  east  of  Toronto,  Mr.  J.  Lake  Morden 
maintains  winter  quarters  for  a  flock  of 
wild  geese  and  wild  ducks  which  is  limited 
only  in  size  by  the  accommodations  ho  Inn 
to  offer. 

During  the  past  winter  Mr.  .Morden  * 
flock  of  "tame  wild  fowl"  consisted  of 
eleven  geese,  a  saw-bill,  a  keel,  twenty-six 
mallards  and  ten  white  gull-duck* — these 
latter,  Mr.  Morden  believing  to  Is*  a  cre«* 
between  a  sea  gull  and  a  wild  duck. 
Mr.  Morden  foods  those  ducks  himself,  and 
the  fact  that  ho  is  tho  president  and  general 
manager  of  John  Mark-ay  Company.  Limi¬ 
ted.  manufacturers  of  Cream  of  Barley  and 
other  cereals,  reacts  very  favorably  on  I  In' 
physical  well-lwing  «f  his  blithered  pr-c 
IfigC'R. 

"You  fis-d  wild  goose  and  they  will  not 
migrate  as  long  as  they  have  open  water.” 
says  Mr.  Morden.  and  he  can  verify  t hi* 
statement  by  his  experience.  His  eleven 
geese  lmve  never  been  under  cover  and 
stay  in  tho  running  water  nil  night.  Tho 
wild  ducks  are  much  the  same.  They 
stay  in  the  w  ater  during  the  coldest  days  in 
winter  and  never  seek  cover  at  any  time. 

These  fowl  are  all  peta  and  will  respond 
to  their  protector’s  call  front  any  distance 
within  earshot.  This,  by  tho  way.  is  tho 
only  kind  of  shot  which  Mr.  Morden  per- 
mil*  on  his  land.  One  of  these  dueks  i*. 
however,  a  particular  favorite,  as  will  be 
seen  in  one  of  tho  illustrations  herewith. 
•'Babe"  is  her  nanto  and  she  is  really 
more  liko  a  child  than  a  wild  duck.  Her 
owner  has  ref  u  ms  I  twenty-tlvo  dollars, 
which  you  may  rest  assured  was  not  tho 
offer  of  a  restaurateur  or  purveyor  of 
wild  fowl  in  a  dresl  state,  for  this  wi» 
young  bird.  Mr.  Morden  enthuse*  over 
"Babe." 

"Talk  nl»out  a  wise  bird!  There  arc 
few  human  beings  who  can  boat  her.  My 
office  is  about  one  hundred  feet  from  tho 
mill  and  ‘Babe’  when  she  is  hungry  nil! 
call  ’Quack,'  ’Quack’  until  1  open  the  door 
to  let  her  in.  She  will  follow  mo  back  to 
the  null  where  1  mix  her  lip  a  little  i»«>rri«lgi\ 
and  believe  ine.  'Balte'  and  her  younger 
babes  thrive  on  the  treatment." 
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Marshall  Field  &  Company 
Install  Elliott-Fisher  Machines 


After  months  of  investigation  covering  various  methods 
of  mechanical  accounting,  this  huge  establishment 
decides  that  Elliott-Fisher  is  the  best 


Marshall  Field  and  Company  is  a  National  Institution. 
For  years,  their  methods  have  served  as  a  model  for  other 
establishments.  It  is  therefore  significant  that  in  their 
desire  to  meet  the  growing  accounting  problems  of  an 
important  division  of  their  business,  they  have  recently 
purchased  65  Elliott-Fisher  t/nivcrsal  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines. 

Regardless  of  the  s ire  or  nature  of  a  business,  the  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  bookkeeping  are  the  same. 

The  Elliott-Fisher  Universal  Machine  writes,  adds,  sub¬ 
tracts,  cross-computes  and  balances;  and  without  extra 
work  or  effort  provides  instant  proof  of  accuracy  and  a 
daily  picture  of  the  books.  It  handles  peak-load  condi¬ 
tions  with  a  maximum  of  advantages  and  a  minimum  of 
expense. 


The  Flat  Writing  Surface  is  an  exclusive  Elliott-Fisher 
feature. 

Elliott-Fisher  is  adaptable  to  all  phases  of  accounting. 
The  product  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  study,  it  serves 
hundreds  of  different  lines  of  business,  both  large  and 
small,  aggregating  thousands  of  different  concerns  here 
and  abroad.  It  is  known  as  The  Universal  Accounting 
Machine  because  of  its  adaptability,  its  efficiency,  its 
clean  cut,  satisfactory  results. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  Elliott-Fisher;  to  look 
into  our  claims  and  let  us  prove  our  case  to  you  too.  Just 
tell  us  your  line  of  business  and  what  division  or  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  quite  up  to  par,  and  we  will  reciprocate,  with 
no  obligation  on  your  part.  Literature  cheerfully  sent 
to  executives  on  request. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY,  342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  in  Every  Important  Citr  in  the  I'niteJ  Stales  anj  Canada. 


Accounting  and  Writing  Machines:  Flat  Writing  Surface 

Digitized  by  Google 
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£njov  thirst- 

You’ll  like  this  beverage 
as  surely  as  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  make  you  thirsty. 
It  is  a  distinctive  blend  of 
choicest  products  from 
nature — pure  and  whole¬ 
some. 


Drink 


4?/ 


•I 


Th  - 


\.  ■ _ _ 


•■ft- 


Delicious  and  Refreshing 


The  Coca-Cola  Company 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


THE  WILD  TURKEY  AT  HOME 

O  TORIES  of  turkeys  that  majestically 
^  sail  through  tho  air  to  light  on  the 
highest  tree  almost  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  the  careful  housewife,  as  sho  is  reminded 
sadly  of  the  price  of  turkeys  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  and  their  alleged  scarcity. 
Anyway,  it  is  cheering  news,  as  told  us  by 
Archibald  Rutledge  in  The  Outlook  (New 
York),  in  his  article  entitled  "Make  Room 
for  the  Turkey,"  that  the  American  bird, 
tho  roosting  high,  is  increasing  in  number. 
There  has  always  l>ecn.  according  to  some 
people,  "room  for  turkey,"  but  alas,  no 
turkey  for  the  room.  To  find  the  turkey, 
Mr.  Rutledge  went  forth  three*  hours  from 
Washington  in  his  faithful  car  into  a  wild 
and  lone  valley,  just  before  daybreak. 
It  is  a  lovely  and  mysterious  scene  and 
hour  Mr.  Rutledge  descril>es.  at  "dawn 
iu  the  forest."  There  was  the  far-off 
bark  of  the  wild  fox,  the  silence  and  odor 
of  the  pines,  the  whisper  of  the  leaves, 
the  song  of  the  little  trickling  rill,  and  in 
this  setting  and  time  he  found  tho  turkey. 
Mr.  Rutledge  says: 

Four  hundred  yards  from  the  pine 
thicket  1  paused  in  a  thicket  of  second- 
growth  sprouts  to  reconnoiter.  Not  fur  off 
1  heard  a  pieeo  of  bark  fall.  I  knew  thnt  a 
squirrel  must  havo  dislmlged  it.  or  else 
that  a  turkey  had  become  restless  on  his 
roost  and  had  kicked  it  loose.  In  the 
woods  every  sound  is  likely  to  mean  some¬ 
thing.  Looking  up  through  the  Ins-*. 
I  saw  the  Haring  dawn,  a  faint  and  fading 
star,  and.  assuredly,  certain  great  black 
shapes  in  tho  tall  oaks  and  chestnuts. 
They  were  turkeys,  still  on  the  roost. 
Counting  them.  1  numl*ered  fourteen; 
but  I  knew  that  there  must  In*  others  a 
little  farther  up  the  glen  that  1  could  not 
see.  In  tho  faint  fog  rising  from  the 
stream,  tho  birds  looked  huge.  One 
became  querulous  and  gavo  n  soft  call. 
This  was  the  old  mother.  Now  they  begun 
to  ruffle  their  feathers,  and  to  crane  their 
necks.  They  would  soon  bo  flying  down. 
I  stole  a  few  yards  closer,  ami  from  am¬ 
bush  iM'hind  a  mighty  poplar  I  watched  an 
old  gobbler  go  through  a  lazy  awakening. 
He  shifted  his  weight,  seemed  to  shuffle 
liis  No.  10  shoes,  thrust  forth  his  head 
prodigiously,  wabbled  his  tail  to  shake  off 
the  dew,  and  then  settled  back  in  heavy 
contentment. 

But  the  younger  birds  were  more  rest¬ 
less.  One  sailed  down,  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prized  at  the  little  noise  it  made.  Others 
joined  it.  Soon  the  whole  flock  was  on  the 
ground.  They  were  so  close  to  me  that  I 
could  see  every  movement.  They  were, 
of  course,  foraging;  but  they  wore  not  yet 
scratching  in  earnest.  In  tho  leaves  on 
the  slopes  of  the  glen  tho  turkeys  made  as 
much  noise  as  a  troop  of  cavalry.  A 
single  bird  scorned  to  make  as  much  dis¬ 
turbance  as  a  man  walking  carelessly. 
But  there  was  a  certain  constant  vigilance. 
There  were  alert  pauses,  crafty  listenings, 
liftings  of  snaky  blue  heads  in  acute  wari¬ 
ness.  Once  I  saw  an  old  gobbler  pause 
while  he  had  a  great  footiul  of  leaves 
drawm  back  only  half  as  far  as  he  intended 
to  pull  it.  He  thought  he  denoted  a  sound 
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that  he  did  not  like,  or  else  he  was  aware 
of  the  noise  he  was  making.  This  scene 
was  to  me  as  arresting  almost  as  would  he 
one  in  Sherwood,  with  Maid  Marian  and 
the  others  stealing  through  the  glimmering 
forest. 

Taking  the  hack  track.  1  climbed  the 
ridge  to  the  north  of  when*  the  turkeys  were 
feeding,  intending  to  keep  above  them  so  as 
to  study  them  better.  I  had  gained  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  when  a  weird  sound 
literally  burst  over  me.  Comparable  to 
the  howling  of  a  shell,  it  had  something 
like  wild,  mad  music  in  it.  Looking  up.  I 
saw  two  gobblers  coming.  They  had 
roosted  high  up  on  the  mountain,  a  mile 
above  me.  and  were  now  sailing  down  to 
feed. 

This  sailing  of  wild  turkeys  down  the 
long  dope  of  a  mountain  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  nature  which  affects  me  deeply.  Launch- 
ing  forth  on  their  great  wings,  these  proud 
and  stately  birds  volplane,  roaring  down 
over  the  tree-tops  at  cyclone  speed.  A 
teal  duck  Hying  on  a  straight  stretch  of 
river  has  been  accurately  timed  as  making 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
Turkey*,  during  this  auperb  aerial  coasting 
maneuver,  assuredly  make  not  li«s  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  a  minute.  These  two  that 
I  saw  joined  the  flock  feeding  below  me. 

And  on  what  were  they  feeding?  As 
the  time  was  November,  they  got  little 
animal  food  save  a  few  indiscreet  beetles 
and  grubs  which  had  either  not  hibernat'd 
at  all  or  bad  done 


STEEL  Sheets  That  Resist  Rust! 

The  destructive  enemy  of  sheet  metal  is  rust.  It  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  combated  by  the  use  of  protective  coatings,  or 
by  scientific  alloying  to  check  and  retard  its  progress.  It 
has  been  proved  that  an  alloy  of  copper  makes  Steel  Sheets 
and  Tin  Plates  last  longer — very  much  longer. 


in  slovenly  fashion. 
Thwo  turkeys  were  reveling  in  fox  grape*, 
with  which  these  particular  mountain 
slope*  were  riotously  drain'd. 

After  watching  this  Hrst  flock  for  some 
hours.  I  wont  northwnrd  along  the  rolling 
ridge*,  through  this  wild  vineyard.  Two 
nnlisi  from  where  the  first  turkey*  wen' 
•sen  I  ran  into  a  flock  oven  larger.  The 
■ood*  were  literally  full  of  these  magnifi¬ 
cent  game  bird*.  And  for  fifteen  miles 
»*ti  either  side  of  the  natron'  valley  this 
same  kind  of  country  extended.  Into  this 
region  the  great  native  has  returned — por- 
haps  not  iu  all  his  original  glory,  but  with 
sufficient  splendor. 

How  has  this  result  been  obtained? 
Well,  the  sentiment  in  the  n>gion  is  favor¬ 
able  to  the  project,  (lame  law's  amount  to 
nothing  when  sportsmen  make  up  their 
minds  to  bo  lawless.  But  hen*  sports- 
men  have  a  good  assoriation:  no  man 
hunts  out  of  season  (at  least  thero  is  the 
‘Irongiwt  sentiment  against  in.  the  bag 
limit  of  one  turkey  a  season  is  kept,  and 
any  infraction  of  the  law  is  dealt  with 

The  wild  tur- 


KEYSTONE 


is  the  most  enduring  material  that  can  be  used  lor  the  manufacture 
of  Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets  and  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Keystone 
is  the  original  Copper  Steel— and  is  better  because  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  developed  over  years  of  time.  Its  every  improvement  has 
been  the  result  of  extended  study  and  research.  Does  it  last  longer? 
Read  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Corrosion  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials— or  send  for  our  booklet  "The  Testi¬ 
mony  of  a  Decade"  which  gives  the  facts  in  condensed  form. 

For  building  construction,  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spouting,  eaves 
trough,  sheet  metal  work;  and  for  culverts,  tanks,  flumes,  and  all 
other  uses  where  long  life  and  resistance  to  rust  are  important  fac¬ 
tors.  it  pays  to  demand  Keystone  quality.  Its  use  is  economy,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  give  more  service.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants. 


Mimmarily  and  rigorously 
keys  have  come  back,  therefore,  because 
iht>  local  sportsmen  almost  unanimously 
in«i«t  that  they  bo  dealt  with  fairly. 


Apollo 


GALVANIZED  SHEETS  '  /  SHEET  PRODUCTS 

Rrre«nllcd  aa lh«> atasdard of  qul-  1  \  •  '  AmKrl'ts  Hm»bo  Wwl  Sh»l«. 

1(7  M nr*  net  irctio-kimox  A<nrricnOet>nHr.rtliHlr«IHhP«.U. 

Mhret.  -lih  lb-  copper  T)  „  „  T  _  ,  'HP  *  _  Kr;«tonr  Copper  Hlecl  HbrrK.  Aulo- 

•Wl  alio;  hare  are  uequM  for  l\  0(11111  O  llll  moMlo  Khrol.- all  rradre.  Bprcial 

ColrerU.  Elomre.  Tank*,  hoofinc.  IVUUllUg  X  111  *hM>„  for  Sl.ttplna.  Klootric *1 

8  Idle.  Hpoollna.  Qnll.re.  Corn  Ire.  H.h  .red-  flair.,  can-fall;  bud-  Bbreu.  Store  and  Banco  Hheou. 

and  all  form* of  .ipored  >hret  metal  factored  la  rrer;  detail -.rede-  an  Japannlnc  and  Enamellnc  Block, 

■or*  demaodln.  an  perl  or  ruat  re-  to*'  cocnd.  coal  In.  AI*o  toman  Btrel  Barrel  and  Kr«  Block.  Ceil- 

alatnatv.  Write  for  Apollo  booklet  Co*,  and  Charcoal  Hrlrht  Iln  I’latoa.  In*  Sbeeta.  Black  1‘lat*.  Etc  .  Etc. 

Manufactured  kj  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  P,tlsbur£k.  Pa. 


In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  strict  law 
agaiost  calling  turkeys.  I  think  the  law 
•Wild  insist  that  every  one  w'ho  hunt' 
turkeys  should  call  them.  Every  one 
at  any  rate.  During  the  season  the 
are  noisy  with  squaw- ky  boxes  and 
‘queaky  bones.  And  these  are  gn*at 
warnings  to  turkeys.  The  genuine  calling 
,rf »  turkey  is  really  a  high  art.  and  not  one 
hunter  in  a  hundred  can  perform  the  feat. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


IS  t'NCLE  HENRY  A  MIRACLE  MAN? 

DERISION  is  poured  over  various  news 
items  in  tho  daily  press  at>out  the 
activities,  present  or  projected,  of  Henry 
Ford,  by  the  writer  of  an  editorial  in 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 
(New  York),  who  complains  that  the  news¬ 
papers  seem  to  have  combined  to  represent 
Mr.  Ford  as  “a  miracle  man  who  will  k«*ep 
poor  folks  warm  in  winter."  While  freely 
admit t ini'  the  genius  of  tho  Ford  family 
"at  making  cheap  cars  and  selling  them." 
the  writer  inclines  to  think  that  its  ability 
in  some  other  directions  has  boon  over¬ 
rated.  lie  first  takes  up  the  published 
announcement  that  Mr.  Ford  has  pur- 
chaMsl  undeveloped  coal  lands  in  Kentucky 
and  intends  not  only  to  provide  for  his  own 
fuel  requirements  but  to  induce  others  to 
join  him  in  a  "coal  conservation  scheme." 
We  read: 

The  scaroheads  declare  that  he  hn*  a 
plan  "to  burn  the  coal  twice"  and  that  "he 
will  nsk  nil  industrial  users  of  his  ooal  to 
install  furnaces  that  will  remove  only  the 
gas,  leaving  a  fuel  unimpaired  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes.  Tho  coal,  after  tho 
process,  would  Ik*  sold  to  heat  tho  homes 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
throughout  the  country.  According  t«»  a 
technical  explanation  of  the  gas-removing 
process,  the  fuel  would  then  Ik*  more 
valuable  than  ordinary  coal  for  heating." 
This  reminds  us  of  the  "Den*  Mahlo" 
letters.  "That’s  toekenioklo,  M able."  said 
the  swain,  "you  wouldn't  understand." 

It  probably  takes  n  publicity  bureau 
to  put  over  a  statement  like  the  dispatch 
quoted.  Editors  do  their  ln>st  t<>  avoid 
this  kind  of  free  advertising,  hut  now  and 
then  a  hlurh  of  this  sort  gets  through. 
In  this  instance  the  Associated  Press  and 
all  its  subscrilwrs,  billowed  by  thorn*  who 
copied  the  news,  have  effectively  joiual 
to  present  Mr.  Ford  as  a  miracle  man  who 
will  keep  poor  folks  warm  in  winter. 
Many  pn|K*rs  which  printed  this  as  uu 
item  of  news  would  refuse  to  accept  it  as 
an  advertisement  if  their  business  mating,  n 
knew  how  misleading  it  was.  The  reason 
i*.  of  eourw.  that  tho  man  of  science*  has 
no  plae‘o  in  a  new'Hpn|H*r  organization. 
Without  saving  so,  it  api*ears  from  tho 
statement  that  the  groat  Henry  Ford  can 
induce  manufacturers  generally  to  .quip 
their  plants  not  only  with  n  gas  system  but 
a  briqueting  outfit  as  well,  or  else  that 
he  can  persuade  tho  "hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  throughout  the  country" 
to  burn  coke.  Thus  far  they  haven’t 
taken  to  it  any  too  well.  How  does  he 
propose  to  traus|»ort  liis  domestic  e«>k«! 
And  what  argument  has  he  for  gas  inak.ng 
that  the  manufacturers  of  gas  equipment 
have  not  urged  for  years?  Has  he  any¬ 
thing  new?  Not  a  word  is  said  or  his 
method.  All  we  liavo  is  the  misleading 
intimation  that  he  plans  to  persuade  manu¬ 
facturers  to  "extract  the  gas"  and  tliat  thett 
they  will  have  more  boat  units  left  ov>r 
in  the  coke  than  they  had  in  the  coal. 
While  not  saying  so  in  measured  words 
it  gives  tho  impression  tliat  Henry  can  •:<» 
what  others  can  not  do.  He  may  aspire 
toward  conservation,  but  a  more  effective 
and  immediate  step  in  this  direction  would 
l>e  to  rede-ign  the  Ford  automobile  engine 
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so  lhal  it  consumes  less  gasoline.  Mr. 
Ford  is  a  genius  at  muking  cheap  cars  and 
selling  them,  and  at  getting  rich,  hut  thus 
far  we  liavc  not  heard  of  his  successful 
efforts  at  conservation. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  he  will 
"devote  his  energies"  to  reforestation  of 
the  timber  lands  where  he  has  half  u 
billion  feet,  standing,  without  cutting  down 
a  single  tree.  How  can  he  reforest  if  he 
doesn’t  deforest?  Without  definitely  an¬ 
nouncing  it,  the  impression  is  given  that 
the  hills  are  covered  with  virgin  timber. 
And  it  is  indicated  that  half  a  billion  feet  are 
ready  for  harvesting.  If  that  is  true,  the 
mature  trees  should  be  cut.  The  only 
value  in  letting  the  timber  aland  would 
be  to  tench  Mr.  Ford  what  others  know 
already. 


TESTS  FOR  FATIGl’K 
\/f  OST  |M>rsons  know  well  enough  when 
they  are  tired,  and  tests  to  reveal 
fatigue  may  appear  quite  superfluous.  Yet 
the  study  of  fatigue  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  in  the  industries,  and  the  luck  of 
accurate  methods  to  detect  it  in  early 
stages  and  to  measure  its  amount  makes 
such  study  difficult  or  impossible.  An 
isiitorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (Chicago) 
tells  us  that  recent  investigation  has 
proved  the  untrustworthine-s  of  some  of 
th«-  most  complicated  tests  hitherto  de¬ 
vised.  and  he  urges  further  study  of  the 
subject.  The  present  ways  of  handling 
the  human  machine,  he  asserts,  are  empiric 
and  crude.  Kx|>eriencc  has  taught  most 
industrial  munagers  what  they  believe  to 
he  the  pro|>er  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
workers,  and  experience  is  conceived  to 
l»v  the  lies!  guide.  The  thought  that  the 
worker  is  a  physiologic  mechanism  and 
should  bo  treated  us  such,  is  reganhsl  as 
fit  for  the  laboratory,  but  not  ••practical" 
enough  for  the  factory.  lie  goes  on: 

Every  one  realises  that  the  foremost 
limiting  factor  in  work  is  fatigue,  the  anti¬ 
dote  to  which  is  rest.  Incidentally,  the 
condition  of  personal  health  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  readiness  with  which 
fatigue  ensues;  and,  conversely,  some  per- 
M»ns  believe  that  fatigue  has  a  larger  share 
in  the  promotion  or  transmission  of  disease 
than  has  any  other  single  casual  condi¬ 
tion.  Tho  admittedly  important  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  fatigue  hinges  on  the 
availability  of  suitable  methods  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  Fatigue  must  be  detected  with 
assurance  and  measured  with  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  reliability,  if  it  is  to  l>e  accepted 
as  an  index  of  bodily  fitness,  and  if  physical 
performance  is  to  bo  gaged  iu  accordance 
with  its  dictates. 

Within  recent  years  a  considerable 
number  of  physical  tests  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  as  indicators  of  fatigue  iu  humnn 
beings.  Some  of  them  have  found  useful 
application  in  furnishing  evidence  of  the 
changes  in  physiologic  "fitness"  attending 
pathologic  states  or  exertion  under  ex¬ 
treme  conditions  of  environment.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  importance  of 
having  a  procedure  like  Martin's  "resistance 
strength-test  "  or  "spring-balance  muscle- 
test"  for  measuring  the  muscular  impair¬ 
ment  in  such  conditions  as  infantile 
paralysis.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to 
detect  pronounced  physical  deterioration, 
and  another  to  measure  physical  fatigue 
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resulting  from  the  usual  routine  of  healthy 
work.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  Leo 
and  Yanhttskirk  of  Columbia  University 
have  failed  to  find  a  reliable  criterion  of 
the  daily  physical  fatigue  of  the  individual 
in  any  of  the  tests  heretofore  proposed. 
The  human  ekctrucardi<»gntm  [record  of 
heart-aetion!  fails  to  reveal  changes  due  to 
such  exercise  as  walks  of  14  miles  entail 
iu  untrained  persons.  The  skin  reaction 
was  undependable  in  healthy  persons,  as 
were  the  respiratory  observations  employed 
in  detecting  incipient  stages  in  the  break¬ 
down  of  a\iators  suffering  under  the  stress 
of  tiring. 

The  preservation  of  normal  functions 
and  reactions  in  healthy  persons,  despite 
ordinary  vigorous  exerrise,  speaks  elo¬ 
quently  of  the  factors  of  safety  in  the 
human  body.  The  cardiovascular  sys¬ 
tem,  serving  ns  it  doe*  the  needs  of  the 
whole  body,  ought,  in  the  interests  of  the 
organism,  to  maintain  its  efficiency  and 
its  capacity  for  work  unimpaired  as  long 
as  it  is  po»>ib|c.  Observations  show  that 
this  indi>]M>nsab|c  condition  is  maintained, 
even  after  strenuous  demands  are  made  on 
this  physiologic  system.  It  is  sensitive, 
and  constantly  reacts  to  a  host  of  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  influence*.  When  tlie«e  re¬ 
action*  are  persistent  and  have  a  con¬ 
tinuing  impress,  they  may  lie  detected  by 
appropriate  tests;  and  here  some  of  the 
tests  that  have  l«w*n  un«d  appear  to  have 
proved  practicable  and  valuable.  But 
in  the  ordinary  affair*  of  life  the  reactions 
arc  temporary  and  fleeting. 


RACE  AND  MENTAL  CHARACTER 

A  DISCUSSION  on  thi*  subject  be¬ 
tween  anthropologist*  and  psycholo¬ 
gists,  held  recently  at  n  meeting  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  British  Association 
having  the***  science*  in  charge.  i«  reported 
in  Xatnre  (London).  The  reporter  notes, 
to  start  with,  that  the  works  of  travelers, 
geographer*  and  historians,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  atround  in  characterization*  of 
the  mental  qualities  of  various  peoples, 
both  civilized  and  uncivilized,  hut  that 
when  the  ethnologist  comes  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  raeiai  difference*  in  mental 
qunlitie>,  he  is  confronted  with  a  twofold 
difficulty.  We  are  told  that: 

On  one  hand  he  is  dependent  upon  ob¬ 
servation  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
eliminate  the  personal  factor,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  how  far  mental 
characters  can  l*e  correlated  with  the  phys¬ 
ical  characters  of  races.  In  the  solution 
of  this  problem  it  is  essential  that  the 
anthropologist  should  secure  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  psychologist,  and  it  was  with 
this  object  that  the  discussion  on  "Mental 
Character  and  Race"  was  held.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  opened  by  IVofossor  J.  L. 
Mvres.  who  said  that  the  principal  con¬ 
sideration  wa>  that  in  many  individuals  in 
any  modern  society  of  mixed  ancestry, 
dispositions  and  faculties  differ.  Such 
mental  qualities  are  inherited  like  physical 
qualities  and  characters.  It  might  be 
assumed  that  they  stood  in  some  direct 
relation  to  some  element  in  the  nervous 
svstem.  Further,  some  mental  qualities 
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warned  to  be  a**ociutcd  with  some  phy¬ 
sical  characters,  as  for  example  a  "fiery” 
temperament  with  red  hair.  Some  of  these 
physical  characters  are  racial,  or  (like  red 
hair  i  seem  to  result  from  crossing  of  racial 
elements.  The  analogy  from  the  artificial 
-election  or  the  breeds  of  domesticated 
animals  indicates  that  it  is  possible  to  en¬ 
hance  or  combine  mental  qualities. 

ITofessor  My  res  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  older  ethnologists  characterized 
racial  types  by  mental  as  well  as  physical 
characters.  The  individual  has  a  post¬ 
natal  experience  as  well  os  a  pre-natal 
equipment.  and  in  investigation  it  might  be 
difficult  to  eliminate  disturbing  factors. 
Professor  Myres  stated,  however,  that  he 
himself  had  found  that  the  offspring  of 
British  fathers  and  Creek  mothers  brought 
up  in  a  Greek  environment  differed  as 
markedly  from  pure  Greeks  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  discipline  and  lalmr  as  they 
did  in  physique,  temperament  closely 
following  breed. 

In  summing  up  the  problem.  Professor 
Myres  said  that  the  ethnologist,  and.  in 
particular,  the  social  anthropologist,  must 
define  more  clearly  the  elementary  terms 
in  their  characterization,  while  the  psy¬ 
chologist  must  go  further  in  laboratory 
work  on  such  complex  manifestations  as  the 
"sense  of  right  or  wrong,"  irrespective  of 
race  or  breed. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Myers,  president  of  the  Phv- 
cliological  Section,  said  that  the  chief 
determinants  controlling  mental  characters 
acre  heredity  and  environment.  On  the 
physical  side  environment — climate,  tem¬ 
perature.  food  supply,  and  the  like— acted 
directly  and  indirectly,  especially  on  the 
internal  secretions  which  afbet  the  func¬ 
tion-  of  the  emotions.  Environment  must 
have  played  an  important  part  in  producing 
‘itch  differences  as  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Australians,  and  New  Zealanders; 
but  it  was  not  known  with  certainty  how 
these  differences  came  about,  or  how  per¬ 
manent  they  were  likely  to  Ih>.  Different 
part*  of  tile  same  country  exhibited  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics. 
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Play  Better 

GOLF 

— with  the  Steel  Shaft 

More  and  more  golfer*  each  day  are 
welcoming  with  open  arm*  the  Bristol 
Steel  Golf  Shaft,  for  they  learn  after 
once  trying  it  that  it  I*  equal  in  every 
re»pecr  to  the  finest  hickory.  It 
work*  just  a*  well  in  iron  dub*  a* 
it  doc*  in  driver*  and  bratdet. 


You  play  your  bc*t  golf  with 
Bristol  Steel  Shafted  Club*,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  *trong,  durable, 
dependable  and  uniform.  The 
"feel"  I*  good,  the  balance  per¬ 
fect.  They  give  confidence  to 
every  stroke.  All  arc  of  the  *amc 
quality,  yet  they  come  in  many 
degree*  of  whinpinc**.  They  will 
not  warp,  crack  or  rust. 

Pro/essionuls  and  Sporting  (Joodi 
Dealers:  The  Bristol  Steel  Golf 
Shaft  has  taken  the  golfing  world 
by  storm.  All  who  try  them  like 
them.  All  dealer*  who  handle 
them,  make  money.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  information. 

Ilrittol  Steel  StuilrJ  Club*  «*n  be  [Hinhiwd 
■t  the  better  *olf  «hop«  ami  from  thr  profr*- 
•ional  at  the  club.  They  air  turrUrJ  bv  The 
Crawford,  McGr**or  and  Canb*  Co..  Dirton, 
Ohio:  A.  C*.  Spalding  Bro*..  New  Yorks 
Tho*.  E.  Wilson  Co..  Chicago;  Thr  lllllcri.h 
&  ilradaby  Co..  Louovillc,  K».s  and  The  Burkr 
Coif  Co.,  Newark.  Ohio. 

The  Horton  Mfg.  Co. 

BRISTOL.  CONN. 


Steel  TiahiiigRods 


three  for  catchins  fi«h 
—  BHmoI 


You  can't  brat  the 
•nil  fumUlikng  you  with  real  «port 
Sucrl  Fuhing  Rod*.  Kingtiaher  Silk 
Line*,  and  Meek  and  Blue  Gr**«  Reels.  E% 
hihcrm^n  knows  them  because  they  are  real 
fisherman  tackle. 


INVESTMENTS  ▼  AND*  FINANCE 


AN  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  MAN  ON  BUSINESS  WITH  RUSSL4 


COME  straight  talk  on  Russia— and 
there  was  incidentally  some  straight 
talk  to  Russians — comes  from  so  represen¬ 
tative  an  American  business  man  as  Irving 
T.  Bush,  of  Bush  Terminal  fame.  He 
thinks  it  will  not  be  altogether  impossible 
for  mutually  profitable  business  relations 
to  l«©  established  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  as  now  governed.  His 
general  impressions  from  his  present  visit 
to  Russia,  he  says,  “are  not  unfavorable." 
and.  as  quoted  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Now 
York  Timr»,  he  wishes  to  emphasize  three 
points  in  particular: 

First,  that  all  I  can  sco  ami  find  out  con¬ 
vince*  me  of  I  he  stability  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Second,  that  in  my  short  stay  in  Moscow 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  real 
leaders  of  Russia,  Trotsky,  Kamencff, 
Tchitclierin.  and  others. 

Third,  that  I  was  able  to  talk  to  them 
quito  frankly  and  without  mincing  words. 

Not  one  American  in  ten  thousand,  con¬ 
cludes  Mr.  Bush,  lias  any  idea  of  the  order 
and  generally  good  conditions  prevailing 
in  Russia,  and  lie  believes  that  the  leaders 
there  are  intelligent,  courageous  and  sin¬ 
cere.  Turning  to  tho  immediate  pros¬ 
pects  of  Russo-Amerieau  business,  Mr. 
Bush  continues: 

It  seems  that  America  on  the  whole  is 
not  a  market  for  such  commodities  ns 
Russia  is  now  able  to  produce.  Wo  will 
take  their  furs  and  caviar,  but  their 
market  for  grain,  flax,  etc.,  is  Kurope. 
Similarly,  it  is  likely  that  Russia  will  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  what  she  needs  for  tho  next  few 
years  in  the  cheaper  markets  of  Germany, 
Flight  ml  and  the  rest  of  Kurope  than  in 
America. 

But,  if  you  consider  the  physical  and 
economic  aspects  of  Russia,  you  wo  at 
once  what  opportunities  there  are  for 
American  capital,  enterprise,  initiative 
and  technic.  This  country  to-day.  speak¬ 
ing  broadly,  is  in  the  same  position  as 
America  sixty  years  ago,  with  immense 
undeveloped  natural  resources.  Nothing 
could  be  more  valuable  to  Russia  than 
American  cooperation,  haaed  on  our  own 
experience  in  this  work  of  development. 

1  find  that,  thanks  to  the  American 
Relief  Ailministration.  Russians  not  only 
have  a  friendly  and  grateful  feeling  toward 
America,  but  a  profound  conviction  that 
Americans  are  “on  the  level"  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  play  fair  with  Russia,  and  that 
when  they  give  their  word  they  keep  it. 
This  sentiment  is  even  more  important 
than  the  general  idea  on  the  part  of  Rus¬ 
sians  that  the  admission  of  American  enter¬ 
prise  to  Russia  is  not  dangerous  because 
America  has  no  political  or  territorial 
aspirations  to  any  part  of  Russian  territory, 
sucli  as  might  be  entertained  by  some  great 
European  Powers. 

But  there  is  one  thing  these  people  have 
to  learn,  which  I  did  my  utmost  to  put  l*e- 
fore  the  leaders  in  the  most  direct  terms, 
namely,  that  they  can  not  expect  American 
cooperation  until  they  regain  American 


confidence,  and  that  to  regain  confidence 
not  merely  promises  for  the  future  are 
sufficient. 

I  told  them  that  before  Americans  would 
invest  time,  technical  experience  and  money 
in  Russia  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
proof  of  Russian  good  faith  in  the  shape  of 
restitution  for  private  American  property 
seized  in  the  acute  revolutionary  period, 
which  is  now  terminated.  I  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  Russia  must  immediately 
repay  everything  in  cash;  but  wimo  form 
of  compensation  by  a  funding  sohemo  or 
otherwise  is  a  sine  711a  non  if  they  want 
American  cooperation.  I  told  them  this 
straight,  and  1  may  say  that  the  suggestion 
appeared  less  of  a  shock  to  them  than  I 
had  been  led  to  expect. 


INCORPORATING  A  DUKE 

THE  break-up  and  transfer  of  largo 
land  holdings  is  one  of  tho  most  notable 
results  of  the  war  in  England.  A  peculiar 
incident  in  this  movement  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Duke  of  Bucclourh  and  his 
son,  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  are  to  float  n 
private  joint-stock  company  for  tho  ac¬ 
quisition  of  certain  of  thaBucelouch  estates. 
7 'fie  Xationa  Hutinett  (Washington.  I>.  ('.) 
quotes  these  facts  from  tho  Manchester 
Guardian  Weekly: 

Tho  Duke  and  the  Earl  are  to  lx*  solo 
principals  of  the  company,  which  bus  a 
nominal  capital  of  £100,000,  divided 
equally  into  preference  and  ordinary 
shares  of  £1  each,  and  is  to  curry  on  the 
business  of  mnnnging  and  developing 
estates  and  of  farmers,  graziers,  shcop- 
f armors,  and  stock-owners. 

Tho  estates  to  l»e  acquired  are  in  the 
counties  of  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk, 
and  Dumfries.  These  include  three  prin¬ 
cipal  residences,  among  them  Dalkeith 
House,  where  Royalty  has  frequently  been 
entertained.  Tho  Duke  has  in  all  live 
residences,  and  tho  remaining  two  nre 
Houghton  House,  a  mansion  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  and  his  London  residence,  2 
Grosvcnor  Place,  S.  W. 

According  to  one  authority,  the  Duke's 
estates  in  Scotland  consist  of  round  oltout 
400,000  acres.  In  Dumfries  nre  250.00.) 
acres,  in  Roxburgh  100,000,  in  Selkirk 
nearly  G.000,  in  Edinburgh  County  approxi¬ 
mately  3.000.  These  possessions  stretch 
over  large  areas  of  hunting  and  fishing 
country,  and  contain  a  fair  proportion  of 
agricultural  land.  In  addition  there  is 
considerable  mineral  wealth  in  County 
Eilin burgh.  He  is  also  the  owner  of 
considerable  land  in  England,  principally 
in  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties.  .  .  . 

The  duke  has  made  a  statement  "which 
shows  the  burdens  per  pound  of  rental 
after  deducting  management,  maintenance, 
and  repairs.  These  range  from  5s.  fid. 
in  the  pound  in  1012  up  to  10s.  7d.  in  the 
pound  in  1020." 

The  dukedom  was  created  in  1663,  and 
the  Buccleuchs  have  for  many  centuries 
been  reputed  to  l*e  one  of  the  richest 
families  in  the  land,  and  many  stories  of 
the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  present  Duke's 
father  were  cunents*^9 iuzbu  Dy  vjoogit 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

July  3. — A  memorial  tablet  to  the  late 
Walter  Hines  Cage.  I'nited  States  Am- 
li&ssador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
during  the  War.  is  unveiled  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  as  the  ‘‘Friend  of 
Britain  in  her  Sorest  Need." 

July  I.— Art  O'Brien.  President  of  the  Irish 
Self-Determination  l-eague  in  Great 
Bijtain,  is  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
prison.  and  Soon  McGrath  to  ten  years 
m  prison  for  seditious  conspiracy. 

July  ft.  The  French  and  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ments  notify  the  German  Government 
i hat  diplomatic  relations  will  he  sus¬ 
pended  if  the  German  Government 
does  not  repudiate  the  recent  crimes  in 
the  Ruhr. 

July  7.  -The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
ratifies  the  Washington  Treaty  for 
limitation  of  naval  armaments  by  a  vote 
of  WO  100. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
endorser*  the  report  of  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Opium  Conference,  which  rec¬ 
ommended  curtailed  opium  production. 

Jub  H. — Accord  is  reached  between  the 
Turks  and  Allies  at  the  Near  East 
I 'race  Conference  of  la|usanne.  but  all 
reference  to  the  Ottoman  debt  is  re- 
moved  from  the  prospective  treaty. 

The  Uoumanian-Jugo-Slav  Defense  Alli¬ 
ance  is  renewed  for  three  years. 

The  German  Oovernor-Gcneral  of  the 
Rhino  province  |s.sts  a  proc-lnmat  ion 
condemning  salnitage. 

France  will  not  change  its  coercive  |Milicy 
toward  Germany,  says  President 
Millcrand. 

July  *». — Food  riots  occur  at  Now* was, 
near  Potsdam,  where  the  distil rln<r* 
compel  the  dealers  to  sell  meat  at  10,000 
murk*  a  pound,  instead  of  40,000. 

The  Angora  Government  authorizes  lsmct 
IVlia  to  sign  the  peace  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  at  Lausanne,  an<l  demands  that 
nil  Allied  warships  bo  removed  from 
Turkish  waters  simultaneously  with 
the  land  forces,  that  is.  within  six  weeks 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Four-power  Pacific  treaty,  signed 
»t  the  Washington  Armament  Con¬ 
ference,  is  unanimously  ratified  by  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
treaty  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

July  10. — The  French  Government  pre¬ 
pare*  to  reorganize  its  Army  of  660,000 
men  for  w  ar.  which,  runs  an  announce¬ 
ment,  *'we  are  resolved  to  prevent." 

DOMESTIC 

Julv  4.— British  marines  take  part  in  the 
Independence  Day  exercises  at  Port¬ 
land.  Oregon,  where  I’residcnt  Harding 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  event  will 
prove  significant  for  the  English- 
’peaking  peoples. 

J*rk  Dempsey  wins  the  decision  in  a 
fifteen-round  bout  with  Tommy  Gib-  i 
staged  at  Shelby.  Montana. 

July  5. — President  Harding  announces  at 
Tacoma.  Washington,  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  joint  communication  from  a 
majority  of  steel  manufacturers  in 
*h»'h  they  undertake  to  abolish  the  1 


Where  Industry  and  Finance  Meet 

Kansas  wheat  grower,  Iowa  c6m  raiser, 

Texas  planter,  Oklahoma  oil  producer, 
Minnesota  miller,  Pacific  lumberman,  Lake 
Superior  miner,  Michigan  motor  builder 
and  Chicago  manufacturer,— all  these  are 
financially  served  by  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  Banks. 

Bom  of  the  varied  demands  of  the 
Middle  West,  but  now  broadly  serving  the 
entire  commercial  world,  these  banks  are  a 
supply  center  for  every  financial  service 
needed  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  goods. 

Commercial  Banking  —  Foreign  Exchange  — 

Bonds  and  other  Investments  —  Savings  — 

Corporate  and  Personal  Trusts — Safe-Deposit 

The  CONTINENTAL  *nd 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 


Resources  more  than  $5 00,000.000 


* An  extra  measure  of  sen' ice’ 
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Scouting? 

You'll  want  to  take  some¬ 
thing  good  to  cat;  that's 
Kraft  Cheesf. 

Rain  or  shine  your  Kraft 
Cheese  — in  tins  — will  be 
safe.  Make  your  cheese 
sandwiches  fresh  when 
you’re  ready  to  eat. 

For  any  outing  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  equal  it;  solid  nour¬ 
ishment,  compact,  con¬ 
venient.  It’s  good  until  you 
open  it;  very  good  when 
you  eat  it;  a  meal  by  itself. 

Keep  in  mind  thedifference 
between  Kraft  Cheese  and 
"justchccsc.”  We’re  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  quality  of  Kraft 
Cheese— our  name  is  on  it  - 
and  we  make  it  our  business 
to  sec  that  it's  always  as 
good  as  cheese  can  be  made; 
smooth,  rich  and  creamy. 
There  are  eight  kindssealed 
in  parchment  lined  tins. 
And  you'll  like  the  flavor— 
everyone  does. 


,Vo  rimed— It  spreads. 

So  waste— 100*  cheese. 

Cheese  Recipe  Rock  FREE 

J.  L.  KRAFT  &.  DROS.  CO. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

KRAFT'MacLAREN  CHEESE  CO., LTD. 

u  owm*  «.  CAN*  D  A 


The  ADRIATIC 
ir.i'dfi**  Trunk  and 

CESTVRY  Traselina 


AU  LIKLY 
Lugoaotbran 
IkUUUt.In. 
sin  on  0. 

WRITE 
Dti<t.  L  /or 
illustr  air  it 
Price  LiM  of 
Boas, Trunk. 
Cases  and 
Portfolios. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  •uprfWtir  quick 
pU.il  «o  »h*  man  nr  ■mm  "So 


LIKLY 

■  (LIKELY) 

Luggage 

Luxury  with  Economy 

FOR^the  short  vacation,  or  longer  trip. 

LIKLY  Luggage  will  serve  you  most 
faithfully.  Here  are  combined  luggage 
luxury,  which  you  will  always  Ik*  proud  of, 
and  true  economy,  which  results  from  the 
lung  service  LIKLY  Luggage  gives. 
Well-designed,  roomy,  strong,  economical. 
Sold  by  the  best  stores  everywhere.  If  not 
obtainable  in  your  locality,  write  to  us. 
DISTRIBUTORS  H  ASTED  wherever 
LIKLY  Luggage  is  not  being  sold. 
HENRY  LIKLY  &  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  U.  8.  A. 


twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry 
at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  labor  required  is  available. 

The  Federated  Farmer-Labor  party,  with  a 
platform  under  the  direction  of  The 
Workers'  Party  of  America,  is  formed  at 
Cliicago.  but  with  the  Farmer-Labor 
party  itself  declining  to  ]>artici|Kito. 


■ere  killed  and 
hundreds  injured,  some  perhaps  fatally, 
by  fireworks  throughout  tho  country, 
report'  the  Associated  Press. 


Nearly  a  score  of  persons 
jured,  some 


July  0. — A  conference  of  anthracite  opera¬ 
tors  and  workers  liegins  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  the  miners  present  their  de¬ 
mands  for  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  for 
contract  miners  and  an  advanco  of  $2 
a  day  for  day  men,  aUilition  of  the 
twelve- hour  day  for  pump  men  and 
similar  workers,  and  institution  of  the 
check-off  system  as  "complete  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  union." 

Congress  can  not  regulate  the  amount  i»f 
liquor  a  physician  may  prescribe,  holds 
United  States  Federal  District  Judge 
(icorge  M.  Bourquin  in  a  decision 
handed  down  at  Helena.  Montana. 


The  Federated  Farmer-Labor  party  and 

the  l  nit 


the  Farmer-Labor  Part v  of 
luaf  t 


nited 

Stat«>«.  with  individual  platforms  and 
candidates,  are  announced  as  entries 
in  the  1924  political  field. 


July  7. — The  United  States  naval  luilloon. 

rted  by  Lieutenant*  L.  J.  Roth  and 
B.  Null,  which  left  Indianapolis 
July  4  iu  the  national  diminution  race, 
is  found  collapsed  in  Lake  Erie. 

Thomas  Walter  Higginbotham  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  twenty  years’  imprisonment 
for  the  murder  of  Martin  Tabcrt,  of 
North  Dakota,  whom  Higginbotham  is 
alleged  to  have  whipt  to  death  while 
Taber t  was  a  prisoner  in  a  convict 
lease  camp  in  Florida. 

Postal  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended  show  a  12.10  per  cent,  increase, 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  postal 
service,  with  the  exception  of  I91H, 
announce*  the  Post-ofiice  Department. 
The  total  postal  revenue  for  the  year 
is  estimated  at  $.*>33,000,000.  compared 
with  $4M393,000  for  the  year  previous. 

July  8. — Government  regulation  nnd  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  and  operation  of 
tho  coal-mines  in  emergencies  are  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  report  of  the  United 
Stat«*s  Cool  Commission,  ap|iointcd  by 
President  Harding  to  investigate  the 
coal  industry. 

July  9. — Lieutenant  Russell  L.  Maughan 
attempts  a  dawn-to-dusk  flight  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  but  1k- 
emuse  of  mechanical  trouble  is  forced 
to  land  near  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

President  Harding  and  his  party  arrive  iu 
Wrangel,  Alaska. 

The  body  of  Lieut.  L.  J.  Roth  is  found 
floating  in  Lake  Erie,  lashed  to  the 
basket  of  the  naval  balloon  wrecked 
July 

William  R.  Day.  former  Associate  Justice 
of  United  States  Supreme  Court,  dies 
at  Mackinac  Island,  Michigan,  in  his 
75  th  year. 

July  10.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  orders  an  investigation  into 
railroad  rates,  charges,  regulations 
and  practice*  governing  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  coal. 


c  After  meals 

Use  Beemans— 
an  aid  to  diges¬ 
tion,  good  for 
the  teeth, good 
for  the  nerves- 
in  every  way 

" a  suMsibltj 

Deliciously  flavored 


Pepsin 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER  S 
EASY  CHAIR 

7*  fai&r  qunlioa*  oiocrrningf  the  mrrrtt  u»  «i t 
•w-4-  I*  th  j  nlm  Ike  Funk  &  Wxgnxll.  New 
•Uakrl  Dirtiaoxry  it  conv.lt  rj  u  arhitrr. 

R'"*’  rilt  plta%e  bear  in  mind  tbal  no  notite 
k-UI  hr  lain  of  anon  y hum  communication*. 


1  P.  K.."  Went  Hartford.  Conn. — Frri  and 
-*  la  wb  wpmwionx  an.  " I  feel  badly."  "You 

*  *  tinli,"  have  n<>  rrfrrcncc  to  art  Ion  hut  do 
qra&ciBy  irft-r  to  a  condition  or  appmnno1, 
f  t  thM  muon  the  adjective*  bad  ami  nice  -Imuld 
V  ..,i  Instead  Ilf  the  adverb*  badly  an«l  nitrly. 

H,tb  irfitmTC  to  mirh  term*  ax  look,  until, 
v  Hr.  Jiim*  C,  Kemald  ('  KnglUh  Orammar 
HapUflwl."  I>  2I2>  aayx;  "We  need  to  note 
tv* full)  ain’t  her  the  reference  ix  to  the  mihjrct 
r  t'l'.  v  *rrt».  If  the  reference  ix  to  a  quality  of  tht 
r*v.rt  uie  the  adjective;  ax.  that  hat  look- 

*  3»:  the  flower*  *mell  ncrel;  thin  fruit  taxte- 
fd  I M  V4;  you  look  tad.  Hut.  If  the  rcfi-mirv 
►  W IV  mantirr  of  the  action,  u*e  the  adverb;  ax 
lr»x.n|  (lowly  at  the  xiirn  iture:  he  smelt  sutpt- 
%«.»'»  the  4»l«.r  of  the  medicine." 

-<  J  11."  ChlcaKo.  III.— (I)  The  following 
rale**-  U correctly  punctuated;  "John  Jon—  .m  l 
M*o  Jixw*.  hU  Wife.  Helen  Black  and  Henry 
fciv.  h»t  hu-lmml  ami  William  Join**,  a  bachelor 
wry  lo  John  l>oe  lau  Four." 

:  ft r  l>  Bometlinrw  Improperly  ii»n|  for 
c‘ »  \t«**urrra<nl  hy  count  U  expnwel  by  fru 
moiToirnt  by  quantity  hy  I Ul It;  ax.  "Tin*  Inm 
*».'«-*  •* tiers  will  make  hut  /«f/edllTermee  to  the 
e«j|t  '  "The  fnrtf  hi-  acquaintance*.  the  frictr 
thr  ku>  hU  rnrniK"  #Vi r.  /rirrr.  ami  frier  a 
irr  neml)  u-rd  In  de-crihlng  article-  the  amen- 
ptrof  ahlrh  I-  eiprfw—l  In  nuinhfnt.  Link.  fr«* 
tat  Iran are uwxl  of  uhjnla  that  are  apoken  of  in 
hlk-VUrtfUy.  Iktk-tUwk  a f  Error*  In  Enyllth. 
I  H 

It  I.  T.."  Newark.  O.— By  oomc  purlxta  Mm- 

*  "''tv  "The  tiimw  were  rrtry  tray  hard."  mktht 
W  oivHbbnI  for  an  linn, reaaary  elllpal*.  "In 
o-ry  •  »>"  Mint  the  xt rlctly  grammatical  form, 
b.-  mjtnrrou*  In-lane.-.  nia*  !-•  cited  from  da—le 
lu.i*  In  which  "every  way"  Lx  iixi-l  without 

Vr  Hlulieapenivs  Jullut  Cr*ar.  art  I*. 
*Tr"‘  *  '  V'<u  wrong  me  rrtry  way:  You  wmtur 
••  llnitw!"  Iii  fad.  t hi- form  round  favor  with 
1‘V'lof  .Ivon,  for  It  oecur*  repeatedly  In  hi. 
• -U  v."  Mrtry  Witty  of  ll'lmlwr,  HI  V.  arene 
I  W  'S  14.  ,|6>»uf  s<4hing.  net  I.  arene  .1:  Mid- 
'  Xifbl'i  throw,  net  |.  -..-lie  1;  Fielding  I" 
""  J*n  write-  of  a  lady  whiw  " miml  wa* 
«»  *-mxl  to  her  pet— >n."  Carlyle  in  hi- 
volume  1.  p.  109.  -peak-  of  "a  wide 
m.1  —•»  viv  Important  Interval.” 

IU- ,uw  i-Uip-w  tend  at  time*  to  ohwurc  the 
<4  a  UMitenre.  they  almukl  he  avolde.1 
*•.'  m  itrw  of  the  In-tanre*  elted  almve.  thl 
n-tk-aw  form  may  lie  con-ldervd  ax  an  c-tal  - 

ksondi,*,. 

*'  0.."  Ixjvettavllle.  Va.— In  the  xentutire 

V.-1  tlieancl  tnouyb  may  l»c  placed  either  l-’fon* 
»^h/r  iv*i4xtf«.  either  i-nmoii  being  grammal- 
,*J'’  'wwtl— "They  an-  working  «la>  and  night 
■'“i«  <Nit  thnummlx  of  ran*,  but  not  rnouql, 
A.ia,  lo  aup|4y  the  demand."  Tho  l^-nl- 
however,  would  prefer  to  place  It  after 
vtrr  than  More  ib»u*ands.  ami  In  thl-  U  »up- 
by  the  New  Sr.-p.m.  DicnoNARi .  which 
«)*  lake  rrouth:  “ Sutlidml  uxually  precede*  It . 

*  mvtfk  tixxr  frequently  follows. 

H.  T.  0.."  New  York  City. — (II  Ennui  1-  pn  - 

*  iarel  «xnrl‘.  with  the  arc<-nt  on  the  *«m<l 
)-»Hr  thr  •  ,  •  a.  ln  arii’Ut.  the  "I"  ax  In  polir. 

■  Am  nibble  k*  naxaUzed  but  lack*  the  " 

-  f  'Weiii  h  a  plural  noun.  Therefore,  a  verb 
“  “  Ml-*d  I*  r«|Ulre.|  to  agree  with  It.  We  ma> 
^  "The  cootenta  of  a  letter  art 
*>*».  "The  content  of  the  letter  n 
1--"  -4’,^  -  jn  |hc  sentence,  content. 

"  “ 1  noun,  has  the  collective  force  of 

‘ '  '^at  *  tiling  contains."  In  rustom-houae 
x  (mini  la  a  written  declaration  of  the 
tviv,:,  ui,t  of  rarKO  carried  by  a  ship;  al«>. 

j  :>'T  "* *whuUon  pn— -nt«-d  to  a  searcher  be- 
‘  ‘did  u  iicam|  for  »ca  on  an  outward 
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Clogged  Pipes 


* 


iX.n  t  bay  or  builJ 
until  you  know  the 
vital  tacts  about 
plumbing.  Ixt  u* 
vend  you  our  new 
booklet  “Ten  Years 
Hence.”  which  tells 
how  to  save  monev 
on  plumbing.  It  i* 
Ircc.  Address  De¬ 
partment  L. 

I  Mb  hm tfb  tf  Ahj- 
trnJj  Pejii  Pifr  cjr- 
nn  ih  TrjJt-Mjrk 

ilamfrj  in  tht  mrut 
—a  frrmtjrtrat  mum 

tf  i/rntificjUrn. 


ALT  HOUGH  the  faucet  has  been  open- 
.  cd  wide,  this  ordinary  iron  supply 
pipe  can  deliver  only  a  thin  stream  of 

discolored  water.  Rust — the  inevitable 
enemy  of  iron — has  choked  the  pipe. 


Th  n>t  firm  tf  ft  ft  HUittjtti  uot  cut  from  ctU 
tcjtrr  (<r rut  linn  imldlltJ  nJt  by  nJt,  in  Annul/, 
Itil,  nnJ  fbt/ttrjf’tJ  in  Afnl,  lus.  Aftrr only  fttr 
yr*i  lln  trJinnry  nm  ft  ft  it  nlmtil  tn/irtly  clift/J 
uilh  roil  and /ft  onliiJt  intfart  II  fuJty  fi/lrd.  Th 
Anj.otJj  H’jii  Pi  ft  it  in  txitllint  ctnJilitn, 


There  is  one  sure  way  of  avoiding  this 
trouble  and  securing  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  clear  water.  Install  Anaconda 
Guaranteed  Brass  Pipe.  Brass  cannot  rust. 
Consequently  it  will  not  clog  or  leak. 

Forapproximatel  v$75  more  Anaconda 
Guaranteed  Brass  Pipe  can  be  installed 
in  a  $15,000  house.  It  will  mean  money 
saved  and  comfort  gained  throughout 
the  years  to  come. 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 


General  Offices:  Witcrbury.Conn.  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Larger  Cicics 
Mills  and  Factories :  Ansonia.  Conn. ,'X'atcrhury.Conn.,Torringcon, Conn., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Kenosha.  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


BRASS  PIPE 


Enlightening. — Percy — ' "I  hare  been 
greatly  benefited  by  upending  the  evening 
with  you.  Your  intellect  appeals  to  me. 
Are  you  a  literary  woman?" 

Mercy — "Oh.my.no;  I  am  a  teacher  in 
an  infant  school.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Night  Noises.— •‘Here."  said  the  sales¬ 
man.  "is  a  |>air  of  pajamas  you'll  never 
wear  out." 

"Er — yes.  tbov  are  rather  loud  for  street 
wear,  aren't  they?”—  Sew  York  Sun. 


Speed  Maniac. — "Waiter,"  said  a  cus¬ 
tomer  after  waiting  fifteen  minutes  for  his 
soup,  "have  you  over  boon  to  the  zoo?" 

"No.  dr." 

"Well  you  ought  to  go.  You  would  enjoy 
seeing  the  turtles  whizz  past." — Juggler. 


Sounded  Difficult. —  Down  in  Texas  the 
short  cotton  crop  forced  a  large  number  of 
country  negroes  to  the  cities.  One  of 
them  applied  for  a  job  at  one  of  the  large 
employment  agencies. 

"There’s  a  job  at  the  Eagle  Laundry." 

said  the  man  l>chind  the  desk. 
-  "Want  it?" 

The  applicant  shifted  un¬ 
easily  from  one  foot  to  the 
other. 

"Tell  you  how  it  is.  boss."  ho 
said  finally.  "1  sure  does  want 
a  job  mighty  bad.  but  do  fack 
^  f  is,  I  ain’t  never  washed  a 

eagle."—  The  Open  Road. 


His  Nose  Knows.— "Do 

li»hes  smell?"  says  a  heading 
in  Tiik  Literary  Diokst.  I'll 
say  they  dot — Longmont  (Col¬ 
orado)  Call. 


So  It  Seems.  -"Bertie."  said 
mother  sorrowfully,  "every 
time  you  are  naughty,  I  get 
another  gray  hair.” 

"My  word!"  replied  Bertie, 
"you  must  have  been  a  terror. 
I/Oak  at  grandpa!"-  Pittsburgh 
rod. 


Its  Mission.  —  "What's  thi- 
I’nelo?" 

"That's  a  Zebra." 

"What  docs  it  do?" 

"Well,  er-  it's  principally 
Used  to  illustrate  the  letter 
—  The  London  Mad. 


Hard  Luck. —  Despondent 
Thi.ui.ow  (mournfully)-"  Well, 
by  gosh!  This  is  the  irony  of 
fate  for  keeps.  Here  I’ve 
spent  my  last  SO  cents  ter 
commit  suicide  with  gas.  an’ 
1  git  a  room  with  'leetrie 
lights."  Judge. 


Spoiling  Some  Oratory. 

Your  honor,  the  Const  it 


"Now.  my  boy,"  interposed 
the  kindly  old  Judge  Wedge, 
"this  is  n  ten-dollar  dog  case. 
The  Constitution  is  not  in¬ 
volved." —  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Try  This.  Girls.— Wins— 
"Dear,  if  you’ll  get  a  car  I  ran 
save  n  lot  on  clothes  during 
our  vacation  this  summer.” 

II IB— "How  do  you  mean?" 

Wire— "Well,  you  see.  if 
we  go  to  one  hotel  as  formerly, 
I'll  need  seven  dresses;  whereas 
if  we  have  a  ear  I  can  get  one 
dress  and  we’ll  go  to  seven 
hotels." —  Boston  Transcript. 


Bosses  Were  Wise.  -The 
heads  of  a  big  manufacturing 
plant  bad  this  notice  |M>sfed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
season: 

NEW  BILK  FOR  OCR 
EMPLOYEES 
All  requests  for  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  tooth¬ 
ache,  severe  colds,  and  minor 
physical  ailments,  and  on  n<<- 
count  of  church  picnics,  wed¬ 
dings  and  funerals  and  the 
like,  must  be  handed  to  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  vour  department  before  10 
A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  game. 


SlIOKTKIOIITED  AMO  Ts»TX  OlD  GtXTLEMA*:  "I  SHI  BOTO  to 
have  to  tread  oo  your  feet  in  this  way.  *Jr.  But  If  you  trill  stick 
them  out  all  over  the  train.  I  ran  t  help  It." 

—Patting  Shine  (London). 


ev  took  a  boot  A  Biblical  Scholar. — ".And  do  you  know 
your  Bibb',  my  child?” 

C  the  bride's  "Oh.  yes;  I  know  everything  that's  in  it. 
•h  read:  Sister's  young  man's  photo  is  in  it.  an' 

d  row  before  ina's  recipe  for  face  cream,  an'  a  lock  of 
my  haireut  off  when  I  was  a  baby,  an'  the 
I  didn't  think  ticket  for  pa's  watch." — Melbourne  Punch. 
soon." —  The  _ 

Nearing  the  End. — "I  am  not  going  to 
talk  long  this  evening.”  said  the  speaker. 
"I've  been  cured  of  that.  The  other  night 
I  wa<  making  a  speech  when  a  man  entered 
the  hall  and  took  a.scat  right  in  the  front 
row.  1  had  not  been  talking  an  hour  when 
I  noticed  ho  was  liecnming  fidgety.  Fi¬ 
nally  he  arose  and  asked: 

"  'Shay,  how  long  you  been  lecturin’?'  " 
"  ‘About  four  years,  my  friend.*  I  re¬ 
plied. 

"  'Well.*  ho  remarked,  as  be  sat  down. 
‘I'll  stick  around:  you  must  Ik*  near 
through.'" — Western  Christian  A  dr  orate 
*  {Cincinnati). 


Help  Wanted. — Sandy  and  his  la<s  had 
l*oen  sitting  together  about  half  an  hour 
in  silence. 

"Maggie."  he  said  at  length,  "wasna 
I  here  on  the  Kawbeth  nieht?" 

"Aye.  Sandy.  1  daur  say  you  were." 

"An'  wasna  1  here  on  Monday  nicht?" 

"Aye.  so  ye  were." 

"An'  I  was  here  on  Tuesday  nicht.  nn' 
Wednesday  nicht.  nn’  Thursday  nicht,  an' 
Friday  nicht?" 

“Aye.  I’m  thinkin'  that's  so.” 

"An'  this  is  Saturday  nieht.  an'  I'm 
hen-  again?" 

"Well.  I'm  sure  ye’re  very  welcome." 

Sandy  (desperately) — "Maggie,  woman! 
IVe  no  begin  to  suspect  something?"— 
The  Continent  iChicagoK  2  IjV  GOOqlG 


John  Bull  Misses  Again. — Several  Amer¬ 
icans  and  an  Englishman  were  louring  the 
Pacific  coast  in  an  automobile.  The 
Americans  were  much  amused  at  a  road¬ 
side  sign  which  read: 

"Three  miles  to  San  Francisco.  If  you 
can't  read,  ask  the  blacksmith." 

When  nearing  San  Francisco,  the  En¬ 
glishman  burst  out  laughing,  saying  that 
he  had  just  caught  the  When  the 

Americans  asked  what  it.  was.  he  said: 

"Suppose  the  blacksmith  wasn’t  at 
home?” — The  Ope  n  Road. 
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Tiif.  Literary  Digest  is  alone  in  its  fu-ld.  There  is  no  other  publication 
just  like  it.  Every  week  The  Digest’s  editors  present  news  and  opinion 
selected  from  5,000  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  ever}'  land  and  language. 


The  Literary  Digest  is  a  necessity,  not  a 
luxury.  It  is  more  entertaining  than  many 
magazines,  although  it  is  not  primarily  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  entertainment.  It  appeals  equally  to 
high-brows  and  low-brows,  but  it  is  appreciated 
most  by  those  who  know  most. 

It  is  a  necessary  magazine  in  a  peculiar  and 
unusual  sense.  It  caters  to  one  trait  we  all 
have — interest  in  the  news — curiosity  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  world. 

Tor  seven  years  we  have  been  picking  our 
readers  from  the  readers  of  newspapers  by  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  newspapers  that  reach  the  better 
and  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community. 

The  Digest  appeals  to  people  who  count,  in 


even*  field  of  endeavor— in  politics,  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  in  business,  in  society.  All  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tastes,  all  the  different  interests,  have  one 
taste,  one  interest,  in  common.  They  want  to 
know  what  happened,  and  what  people  thought 
about  it — the  news  and  public  opinion. 

The  Digest  is  not  a  magazine  which  tells  how 
to  succeed.  It  is  a  magazine  one  grows  to  as 
one  does  succeed. 

The  bigger  one’s  job,  the  wider  one’s  influence, 
the  more  important  one’s  decisions,  the  more 
necessary  becomes  some  source  of  authentic, 
unbiased  news  of  what  the  world  thinks. 

That  need  is  supplied  by  The  Literary 
Digest. 


73%  °f  The  Digest’s  readers  are  classified  as  executives.  This  statement  is 
based  upon  an  investigation  of  The  Digest  circulation  to  learn  what  its  readers 
do  for  a  living  and  how  high  up  they  have  got  in  their  respective  jobs.  Wc  shall 
be  glad  to  prepare  upon  request  a  chart  showing  just  how  the  information  wc 
have  about  The  Digest  may  be  applied  to  your  own  advertising.  The  Literary 
Digest,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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The  pines  come  down  from  the  mountains  for  homes . as 


the  cedars  came  down  from  Lebanon?  John  Muh 


-  'X 


The  Heritage  of  Lebanon 


AS  by  a  mighty  wind  blowing  westward. 
“  the  great  forests  that  once  covered  vast 
areas  of  the  American  continent  have  been 
levelled  with  amazing  swiftness. 

Those  of  the  eastern  seaboard  are  almost 
gone,  and  those  of  the  lake  region  arc  fast 
going;  in  the  South  the  days  of  the  forest  kings 
arc  numbered. 

From  east  to  west  the  wave  of  depletion 
has  swept.  Until  now.  in  the  mountain  giants 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  contemplate  our 
last  great  conifer  reserve. 

Like  the  cedars  of  ancient  Lebanon,  the 
Pacific  Northwest's  fir.  pine,  spruce  and  hem¬ 
lock  arc  becoming  the  primary  source  of 
lumber  for  the  builders  of  a  nation. 


in  lumber  products  and  paper  are  springing 
up. 

The  entire  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  stirred 
by  the  awakening  of  the  lumber  colossus. 

•  •  • 

Almost  half  of  all  the  timber  in  the  United 
States  stands  today  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  A  thousand  billion  feet,  or  enough  to 
rebuild  three  times  the  sixteen  million  frame 
houses  in  this  country.  A  tremendous  re¬ 
source.  surely;  and  with  proper  reforestation, 
a  permanent  one.  But  by  no  means  the  most 
impressive. 

Consider  the  Pacific  Northwest’s  millions 
of  acres  of  fertile  land,  unlimited  water  power. 


unmeasured  mineral  wealth;  its  seaport! 
facing  the  orient  and  a  boundless  future 
commerce;  its  fisheries,  grazing  lands,  fruit 
lands — 

But  vision  all  these  in  the  light  of  this 
fact:  The  Pacific  Northwest  is  trow  ini 
five  times  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  And.  though  the  rigors  of  its 
pioneer  days  have  long  since  vanished,  it 
is  still  young,  still  new— still  but  on  the 
threshold  of  its  future  great  estate. 

Today  the  Pacific  Northwest  holds  out 
the  fruits  that  energy  and  initiative  have 
always  reaped  in  a  rich,  swiftly  develop¬ 
ing  land — to  the  farmer,  the  industrial 
worker,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the 
man  with  capital  to  invest— 


cfcthe  Pacific  ]\]orthwesi 

The  Land  of  Opportunity 


Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R. 
Great  Northern  Ry. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry. 


•  •  • 

Into  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  cream  of 
the  lumber  industry  is  moving  bodily — 
and  there  is  growing  gigantic.  Saw  mills 
and  lumber  camps  operate  on  a  scale 
of  unprecedented  magnitude.  They 
employ  an  army  of  1 50.000  men.  The 
value  of  their  yearly  output  totals  the 
immense  sum  of  $400,000,000. 

And  here,  as  has  been  true  in  other 
sections,  the  logging  crews  ore  the 
pioneers  of  a  general  manufacturing 
development.  Large  and  thriving  cities 
with  a  permanent  economic  support 


To  every  man  who  yearns  to  get  s 
start  at  the  start  of  things. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet,  "Timbti 
Billions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest “ 

Address:  P.  S.  Eustis.  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Chicago.  Burlington 
fit  Quincy  R.  R..  Chicago,  XU.:  A.  J. 
Dickinson.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Great  Northern  Ry..  St.  Paul.  Mina; 
A.  B.  Smith.  Passenger  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager.  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

©11*23.  C.  B  4  <J.  R.  R..  G.  X.  Ry..  X  r.  Hr 


HIGHWAYS  OF  INDUSTRY 


ORIGINALLY  it  was  an  Indian  trail, 
zigzagging  through  the  forest.  The 
white  settlers  cleared  and  widened  it. 
They  bridged  it  over  gullies.  They  de¬ 
toured  it  miles  around  disputing  mountain 
spurs,  or  drove  it  over  in  fatiguing  up-hill 
grades  and  down-hill  pitches. 

Then  came  the  rush  of  empire  building, 
with  it  the  clamor  for  directness,  economy 
of  distance  and  time.  Eventually  the  sur¬ 
veyors  and  construction  crews.  I  lillsides 
were  blown  away  to  gain  a  mile.  A  million 
dollars  bought  half  an  hour  and  saved  the 
w’astcd  energy  of  an  up-hill  haul. 

Direct,  smooth,  swift,  the  modern  high¬ 
way,  like  a  great  artery,  feeds  the  rich 
blood  of  national  life  to  cities  and  farms, 
villages  and  mines,  forests  and  wharves, 
factories  and  homes. 


The  Indian  trails  of  early  trading  prac¬ 
tice  arc  traditions.  The  old  wagon  roads 
of  commercial  expansion  arc  becoming  ob¬ 
solete.  Here  and  there  a  business  still 
struggles  through  the  deep-worn  ruts. 
Laboriously  it  climbs  the  peaks  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  sales  volume.  Then,  with  brakes 
set,  it  rattles  down-grade  into  the  valley  of 
disorganized  markets. 

Scientific  road  building  is  the  indis¬ 
putable  order  of  the  new  industrial  era. 
Advertising  is  chief  of  staff  to  the  great 
creators  of  commercial  empires.  It  is  sur¬ 
veyor  of  direct  routes  of  distribution.  It 
is  construction  engineer,  blasting  out  the 
grades  of  sales  resistance  that  eat  up  time 
and  energy,  filling  in  the  low  spots  of 
production  that  sap  profits,  laying  a  deep 
foundation  of  good-will. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON 


ADVERTISING 

Headquarters 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


Look  for  This  Mu 


IT  il  btitf  dutfibufrd  1 
1  Sunk'M  Ovakffs  and  I 

•nda  loiiot jin*  lo  noif 

•  raitaily  aukf  (at  ton 
oun !'•(!»  *rvd  Uimiituk. 

Th.  «d«  ImiMtint  at. 
Iricil  5aakm  Frail  Jiir 
» *  •  I  «»n«*»d* 

■nd  rrtl  kmni*-  X 

•  d*  tntdf  lo 


LEMONADE  is  different  —  not 
^  merely  cold  but  cooling.  That’s 
why  it’s  so  efficient,  and  so  good. 

Like  a  gentle  sea  breeze,  it  imme¬ 
diately  and  unmistakably  refreshes. 
It  cools  the  body,  not  merely  the 
throat.  Its  age-old  fame  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  undisputed. 

•  •  •  • 

And  now  an  old-time  benefit,  but 
only  lately  definitely  known,  appears 
to  gain  new  fame  for  it — its  added 
hcalthfulness  due  to  an  unusually 
rich  natural  vitamine  content. 


Lemonade  always  has  been  known 
for  its  salts  and  acids  which  are  diges¬ 
tive  aids. 

So  here  arc  three  features  in  this  one 
pure,  delicious  drink  to  think  about 
while  you  enjoy  it  on  warm  days. 

Ask  for  it  at  soda  fountains — say, 
"Real,  fresh-fruit  lemonade!” 

Serve  it  frequently  at  home.  Let  the 
children  have  the  good  that  comes 
from  it. 

A  pitcher  always  on  the  table  during 
summer  is  a  good  and  healthful  practice 
that  all  physicians  will 
approve. 


California  Sonkist^ 

yJ  i t-:r 1..  — ' 


emons 


Uniformly  Cood 


California  Lemons  are  practically  seedless,  tart,  juicy,  and  elean- 
They  make  delicious,  and  good-looking  lemonade,  especially  if  you 

use  slices  for  decoration. 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 

A  Ncn-p'oUt  Ca-opt’jti?/  Ortumutia*  o I  IOJOO  Cnar«i 
Sec.  907.  Los  Angeles.  California 
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“  Modem  R  ur*  for  Modem 
Home*"  i*  an  interesting 
folder  showing  the  many 
beautiful  rug  design*  in  full 
color.  Write  for  free  copy. 


It’s  So  Easy  to  Keep  this  Kitchen  Clean— 


Pick  up  a  damp  mop,  swish  it  over  the 
smooth,  sanitary,  waterproof  surface  of  a 
Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug  and  in  a  moment 
the  pattern  is  spotlessly  clean — restored  to 
all  its  original  brightness  and  charm. 

Congoleum  Rugs  are  such  a  comfort — 
they're  so  easy  to  clean  ;  so  hard  to  wear  out. 
They  never  need  tacking  or  fastening;  never 
turn’ up  at  the  edges  or  corners. 


Congoleum  Rugs  have  so  many  practical 
and  artistic  qualities  that  you'd  expect  them 
to  be  expensive — but  they're  not.  They're 
amazingly  inexpensive. 


Popular  Sizes— Popular  Prices 


6*9  u.  $  9  no 
7H  t  9  f,.  1125 

9  >  9  ft.  15.50 

9  x  \0H  ft.  15.75 

9  .  12  fi.  18.00 


Pjifftn  Nit.  )*6  (tl* 
'■•tilted)  ••  mule  in 
ill  Mart.  T  k*  of  kef 
i mc •  tlluMriird  art 
made  in  the  krr  tiff* 
•tari  only. 


\)4  x  3  ft.  s  .00 

3  x  3  fi.  1.40 

3  x  4yi  ft.  195 

3  x  6  ft.  2.50 


Patterns  for  Every  Room 

You  can  obtain  them  in  sizes  to  fit  every 
room,  and  in  beautiful  patterns  that  rival 
the  rich  colorings  found  in  expensive  woven 
rugs.  For  kitchens  and  bathrooms  there  are 
simple  tile  and  wood  designs;  for  bedrooms, 
restful  floral  patterns;  for  dining  and  living 
rooms, elaborateOriental  and  domestiemotifs. 


Owing  Im  fruig hi  rain.  pitta  •  in  lh*  South,  and  wot!  of  I  ho 
Miotioaippi  aro  hit  hr,  than  thorr  quotrd. 

When  you  go  to  look  at  these  wonderful  rugs, 
ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Congoleum  By-the- 
Yard,  too.  The  same  durable  material  for  those 
floors  where  you  want  an  all-over  floor-covering. 

Congoleum  Company 

IMCO.roaiTID 

PWidrlpk.i  Nr-  York  Bo. ton  Chicico  Sin  Fnneiico 

K.nui  Cur  Minor. t-,l»  Atl. mi  OilTia  Piltikurih 

Monirnl  London  Pirn  Rko  dr  Jinrtra 


Gold  Seal 


foNGOLEUM 

^  Rugs 


Look  for  this  Gold  Sea I 

Tbeie  is  only  one  guaranteed 
Congoleum  and  that  is  CoJd-Sral 
Congoleum  identified  by  the  Gold 
Seal  This  Gold  Seal  protects  you 
against  uniiaiioa  floor-coverings, 
and  gives  you  the  protection  of  our 
money-back  guarantee.  Look  for  it. 


I  /GOLD 
/  SEAL 

ffiNGOLEUM 

l  V/  GUARANTEE 

.  SAitsrscnoH  GUMtorrr  rn 
OB  YOU*  HOUtV 
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‘We’ll  never  quarrel  about  HEAT,” chuckled 
the  landlord  ,“Tou  control  that  yourselves 


Heat  has  always  been  the 
chief  cause  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  among  apartment  house 
dwellers.  No  two  families 
want  their  apartments  the 
same  temperature;  yet,  ordi¬ 
narily,  they  are  forced  to  accept 
whatever  heat  the  janitor  or 
superintendent  of  the  building 
thinks  they  should  have. 

No  wonder  they  are  quick  to 
appreciate  the  unique  merits  of 
Hoffman  "Controlled  Heat." 
In  a  building  equipped  with 
this  new  heat,  each  tenant  can 
easily  and  accurately  regulate 
the  temperature  of  his  own 
apartment  to  suit  himself. 

Simply  a  touch  of  the  finger 
on  the  control  valve,  which  is 
on  each  radiator,  gives  the  ex¬ 
act  heat  that  is  wanted,  when 
and  where  it  is  wanted.  Each 
tenant  is  literally  “boss  of  his 
own  heat." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the 
building  owners,  "Controlled 
Heat”  is  equally  desirable.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  economical 
heat  that  can  be  used  in  an 


apartment  building.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  vapor-heat  oper¬ 
ating  on  surprisingly  low  pres¬ 
sure,  which  means  fuel  econ¬ 
omy.  Then,  the  great  waste 
that  comes  from  unwanted 
heat  is  entirely  eliminated. 
For  "Controlled  Heat"  gen¬ 
erates  heat  only  as  it  is  re¬ 
quired.  Whenever  a  radiator- 
control-valve  is  regulated  by  a 
tenant  it  immediately  affects 
sensitive  regulators  in  the 
boiler-room  which  accelerate 
or  retard  the  flow  of  steam  to 
meet  thcchange.  No  more  heat 
is  generated  than  is  wanted. 
An  immense  saving  in  coal! 

Wherever  "Controlled  Heat" 
is  in  operation,  in  homes  or  in 
large  buildings,  it  is  setting  new 
standards  of  heating  comfort, 
economy  and  efficiency. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
inquiries  from  those  planning 
to  build. 

The  coupon  at  the  right  will 
bring  you  an  interesting  booklet 
which  explains  Hoffman  "Con¬ 
trolled  Heat"  in  greater  detail. 


What  is 

Controlled  Heat? 

In  Controlled  1 1  rat  the  choice  of  a  boiler, 
piping  and  radiator*  i*  left  to  you,  your 
architect  and  your  heating-contractor.  'I  here 
are  several  manufacturer*  quite  a*  competent 
in  those  field*  a*  wc  are  in  our*. 

The  Hoffman  device*  which  tramform 
what  would  l«c  an  ordinary  heating  system 
into  "Controlled  Heat"  are  lix  in  number; 
two  valve*  on  each  radiator;  and  a  valve,  a 
safety  device,  a  damper-regulator  and  a 
mercury  prc»turc-gauge  which  go  in  the 
ba»emcnt. 

The  wonderful  comfort,  convenience,  and 
economy  of  "Controlled  Heat”  arc  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  perfection  of  Hoffman  device*. 
They  arc  instruments  of  precision,  the  pains¬ 
taking  work  of  year*  on  the  part  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  specialists  in  heat  control.  They  make 
Hoffman  "Controlled  Heat"  the  choice  of 
every  thoughtful  architect,  heating-engineer 
and  builder. 


HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  INC 
Mam  Office  an.i  Factory,  Waterburv,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  LO*  ANGELES  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

In  CanaJa,  CRANE,  limited,  branches  tn  principal  cities 

Hoffman 

CONTROLLED  HEAT 


r 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Hoffman  Specialty  Co.,  Inc. 
Watcrbury,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  thr  booklet  "Controlled  Heat". 


«•»  ) 
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Were  We  Ever  Birds? 

Did  «(  evolve — or  "barm"  in  the  Garden  erf 
Eden/ 

Where  did  bird*  *»t  theif  ama  singly  humsn- 
Uke  trait* — their  love*,  hate*,  and  fear*.  angvr. 
morality,  and  common  seme  as  graphically  told 
in  the  fifty-fonr  true  narrative* of  that  fascinating 


By  Floyd  Bralhar 

/tsOor  o/”A’*ovi*f  Instill  Ikro*(k  Star  ill." 

You  will  revel  in  theie  entrancing  little  none*. 
You  will  almost  imagine  yourself  in  the  forests, 
fields,  and  meadows  ’f  rat  enuring"  with  the 
birds  and  wondering,  ''‘here  did  they  learn  to  be 
so  much  like  folks?  You  11  begin  to  rrcogrjie 
birds  on  sight. 

Mr.  BraRiar's  work  is  scientifically  correct. 
The  language  is  simple  and  phasing.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  bird  pietum.  twelve  of  them  being 
lull-plum  la  bright  colors  that  were  made  from 
painting*  by  UK  Kalmbach.  a*w*taat  l-.l^tl.t 
United  Xatcs.  UrpartmeBtof  Agncwll  are.  y$i  page* 
UMO.  C'fof*  St.  nil .  St.lt.  poU-H>d. 

FDSl  l  VtCMAUS  CORFU!.  NIUSHUS 

JSI14*  F**>ih  Imw  1»»  Twl 


The  Book  oi  Thrilt 


uaBiimafi 


.  84 

80-45 
40-57 
.  68 
69-80 
.  01 
02.03 


What’ll  We  Have  For  Dinner 
Today?”  Aska  the  Cook 

W HU  If  *«m  want  UM  family  to  n t  lh*  M(WT 
CH'KlH»lL'«l  fi— I.  thr  MOHT  AlTirTlZLVU 
i»d.  ih*  MOKT  IIKAlaTIf m.  food- tbr  f.xnl  that 
11  KTAVK  OKF  IKlJIOKHTION  Am!  othor 
>marb  I  rouble.  And  tbr  food  that  U  unit  aultabl* 
r  tlir  dllTcmit  •riuN»n*  of  llie  frmr.  thrti  you  want 


just  our 

PRACTICAL  RADIO 

By  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS.  M.D..  LL.D. 

iatfW  of  m  Thr  l«W/vi  mf  SfiM  ••  A/<Wrr«  Uf,r  KU 


trarvr#  to  rolWo  AfMl  iha  Itadfntf  prwfm 

KLtaxz  sa  cKmxr* 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 


1 1*  bo«hk.  >o»i  kg.II  br  «Ur  to  «»ak#  y 
loM»lt  rlfTtMy.  aid  you  wtM  ua/ 
IH.  \%Miam*  Ka*  too*  Ur*  kat 
to  Ultffpirt  rvro  oUrvfr  arWitllk 
o.inprrhrA<il.4f  to  thr  ttrfift  rrad 


fcSUSB 

•IgUtTlT— » 


in  her  btlU  of-far*.  Klir  » ill  lav*  brfnr*  hrr  M 
<  b<4r*.  IraUd  rrrlM  ami  *ro*»nal  to  rout.  sUtliea  rtrt 
tmitiiml nr.  f,.*i  r.,mhlitatlf>tui  f..  prOBOt*  bralili 
***.«  ;;  .  ,m  »  .«  t«m%oUl  thrfm-U  that  rouirffMtro 
intratlnal  ir<»ut4ri  b mm  of  wrlght.  brnikitj  flown  o 
organ*  function*.  irritability.  anunila.  vie. 

'  KaOng  VtUmltM«‘(  will  open  the  door  of  hrwlth  if 
th*  bring  hraltb  to  the  tf rowing  rhUd.  ttu 

mining  moibee.  And  All  whoeufTer  fnxtn  malnutrition 
And  Ifg  a  mighty  in'rrrtting  little  volume  upon  i 
live  euhirrt  IlliwtrmUd.  1 10  pagai. 


KffhtWT KttSWS'aKs 

LaSaIIo  tutniiari  UnlrAfAity 


INTERNATIONA! 


Mat  Mat  Recitation*!  Monologue! 

no*  na.  st0r«#*i  pMmti  skatchwat 

Needy  too  arlrrtion*  by  CrWb  rated  author*  In  Gr*n- 
ville  Klriarr'a  great  book.  Ill  MOROt  S  HIT*.  with 
iprdicto*  Itow  to  Hold  nn  Audlewee.*  Juat  the 


WHEN  YOUR  WORDS 

DON’T  MEAN  WHAT  YOU  SAY 

Americana  who  talk  moat  fluently  use  idioms  tn-wl 
freely— from  the  il  ilalion.  "How  do  you  do?  ‘  to  the 
eiclama'.ion  of  earpris*.  "Good  night!"  Ntitbff  phrase 
mrann  what  Ihe  wools  indicate.  Thai  *  why  ihey  are 

idioms. 

No  one  can  know  Kngliih  well,  aa  spoken  in  America, 
wilhoul  knowing  Engleh  idioma.  FA* m  f  taiMad  of  these, 
drawn  from  standard  literature  and  writings  of  the  day. 
with  elaborate  definitions  snd  note*  of  ortgiM.  are  now 
suitable  to  you  in  that  wonderfully  unique  ami  interest¬ 
ing  **w  book— just  from  the  prow— "A  Desk  Book  of 


IDIOMS  and  IDIOMATIC  PHRASES 

IN  CNAIISH  IHICH  AMD  LfTVNATlINS** 

tty  /Venk  H.  YlmfOi.  L%U.D ..  LL  P..  m+4  t+M**  J  AMW 

Thu  conprrhfnNvf  work  h.i«  (mi  enihuAi ait  wally 
r reeved  avxI  prrKlAinwd  ihr  hr«t  of  It t  kind  by  cWk« 

ami  biH»k  rrvUwr*.  1  hr  Mam  hr«trr  ' Kng 

dedAfm  We  know  no  book  better,  of  It*  kind  and 
•lie.”  The  Stamford  .tffaxof*  a.wrt» — **Of  its  kind  it 
I*  without  rival.**  New  York  S»*.  "Both  ao  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  work  c 4  reference  '* 

Say*  the  Buffalo  Etprfst:  ‘’Here  iw  a  book  that  mir¬ 
ror*  these  homely  tenna  of  wh»rh  wr  makr  daily  »-•*- 
without  realising  the  charm  woth  which  they  are  in¬ 
vested  aa  mental  images  ** 

Toronto  GM*:  “Serviceable  and  Interesting  ** 

This  book  should  by  in  every  home  in  Amersca  And 

a  lest  book  in  every  school.  Open  it  anywhere  and 

you'U  fmd  It  *o  Inlrrrsting  that  you  will  keepon  reading 

ijmo.  Ctoih.  S<*  U.  nrt.  tj.r*.  pmt-MW 

'mk  I  ftituh  (bant,  frtktkrv  JS4-X6A  Iwtl  k.  Vw  !«t 


Double 
Your  Income 


If  hnandal  iadrpriHienre  I#  >  our  coal,  don't  try  to  get 
aV^ng  without  *  TAc  /look  cf  Thrift,  a  It  so  book  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  any  one  who  mad*  and  heed*  it. 

"Thr  /look  of  Thrift"  is  a  handsome,  doth-bound  vol¬ 
ume  of  jso  pac«.  with  over  70  ill «tt ration.. 

Large  !2mo .  Cloth.  $ 1.50  met;  by  mail  f 1.62 
FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  New  Yoek 
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foe  Gift* 


for  Girl* 


School  and  College 
Directory’ 


11TKRARY  DIGHST  reader*  seeling  private  institution,  of 
^  Irarnin?  will  find  in  our  paen  until  September  Sththc  foil 
ins  Classified  Directory  containing  the  names  and  addmtci  of 
wme  distinctive  residential  attach;  vocational,  pro!c*iional. 
special  schools,  and  colleges.  Advertisement*  describing  these 
institutions  will  be  found  in  the  firs*  i.»ue  of  each  month. 


You  arc  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institution, 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Our  School  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  serve,  as  it  ha*  for  many  years,  our  readers,  the 
school  ,  and  camps  without  fees  or  obligation.  It  is  necessary  for 
inquirer*  to  give  specific  inbrmation  that  may  aid  us  in  giving 
prompt  service. 


School*  for  Girl*  and  College*  for  Women 

1041  W.  Third  ftt  .I.ai  Anrrli. 


Boys'  Preparatory 

School 


Co-Educational 

.  Adibumhnm.  Mi». 

.  .  .  Meriden.  N.  II. 

Hi.*  4.17.  ljil.-HK.nl  N.  V. 
Ho*  K7.  Austlnburg  Ohio 
.  Ho*  274.  Oconee  School.  Pa. 

. .  Kingston.  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pu. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  Do*  T.  Golden.  Colo. 

B1„  Electrical  School  I  US  Takon.a  Ave..  Washington.  I)  1*. 

Coyne  Electrical  School.  I>epi  UVM,  1.100  W.  Harrison  Si  .  Chicago  III. 

Tn-Stalr  College  of  Engineering  .  . . 10  D  Sf  .  Angola  I  ml. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  Socorro.  Ne  w  Mrs. 

South  Dakota  Slate  S' boo!  of  Mine*  .  .  Uox  L.  Rapid  City.  So.  link. 

Summer  Schools 

The  McOrraond  Summer  School . Mm*bury  Conn. 

For  Backward  Children 


Military’  School*  and  Colleges 


Urban  Military  Academy 
San  Diego  Array  At  Navy  Ai 
Pasadena  Military  Academy 
Hitchcock  M  litar"  A.adem> 
Georgia  Military  Academy 
Morgan  Park  Military  Academ; 
Culver  Military  Academy 
Kentucky  Military  Institute 
AUen  Chalmers  School 
Kemp  t  Military  School. 
Wentworth  Military  Academy 
Military  Instituti 


l>.  N. 


tary  insti 

Wenonah  Military  Academy 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute 
Ssmt  John’s  School 
Bingham  Military  Sclmol 
Miami  Military  Institute 
Western  Reserve  Academy 


The 


•demy 


Military  Ac 

Height.  Military  Academy 
i  &  Hughes  Military  Academy 
«  Military  Institute  ... 
Idackstonc  Military  Academy 

Randolph  Macon  Academy . . 

Staunton  Military  Academy  . 

Fnh  bur  nr  Military  School 
Greenbrier  Military  School  .  .  .. 

Sa.nt  John’s  Military  Academy 
Northwestern  M'htary  A<adetn> 


l.n*  Angi  liw.  Pal. 
Mot  I..  Pacific  Ui  arli.  <  ’al. 
2  Uotl2.lt  Pjuuul-na.  C*|. 

San  Rnfai'l.  Cal. 
<’ollc»i>  Park.  tin. 
Hot  M*t.  Morgan  Purl.,  III. 

Culvre.  Iml. 
Ilo*  Itu.  l.yndon.  Ky, 
t»  "all ham  St.,  W.  Newton.  Mow, 
7<*l  Third  Si  .  Iliaim  illi*.  Mo. 
1*7  Washington  Av«\.  lK*Uigton.  Mo. 
Drauer  0-7.  Ilordrntow n,  N.  .1 
Ilo*  402.  WYnonah.  N  j 
.Ilo*  I..  Kiawrll  N.  Me* 
Hot  inn.  Manliu..  N.  V 
Ilo*  l„  Asheville.  N  «\ 
Hot  2. III.  liiTnmnt.iwn.  fllttn 
Hot  Pn7.  IlmUon  Ohio 
Hot  nr,.  ciuwtie.  |'a. 
Ib.t  It  Columbia.  Tenn. 
Ibu  mi.  Dltanon.  Tenn. 
Hot  4  Spring  Hill  Tenn. 
llot  124,  Swrotwatce.  Tenn. 

Hot  II  lllackstonn.  Vn. 
Hot  410.  From  Royal.  Vn. 
Hot  It.  Slaunion  Vn. 
Hot  I.,  Wal'nmbum.  \  n. 
Ilo*  a/l  D  o  (.burg  "  Vn. 
Ho*  1211.  ItelaftHd,  Wise. 
....  I.nke  <H-nr\  n.  W l*e. 


Vocational  and  1‘roftitHlonnl 

Nrw  Haven  Normal  School  of  Oymnastics -  .  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Bush  Conservatory  - MU  N.  Il.-arhoro  SI.,  Chicago,  III. 

Chicago  College of  Dental i  Surgery  1741  llurrl-m  HI  .Chicago.  III. 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education  .  .  Chk jgu  III. 

National  Kindergarten  fit  Element  ary  College  Chicago,  III. 

Northwestern  University  S.  bool  of  Speech  .  .  llot  A  10.  Evanston.  III. 
Burdrtt  College  of  Business  Administration  .  . .  HuMon.  Mm. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Oymnastics  .  77t<  fhwon  K|„  lloaton.  Mn- 

Leland  Powers  School  .  1  >|*r  fenway.  Iloaton.  Mm. 

Sargent 
K-  .‘egg 


School 

for  Physical  Education  . Cnml«rldgn  .IK.  Mi.. 

School  of  Physical  Education.  .  . .  Halite  Cn-k.  Mich, 

i  tar  hi  in  School  of  Home  Economic*  '  Hatllc  Cnrk.  Mich. 

On  S.  of  Chautauoun  &  Lyceum  Arts  MU  IlrWKt  Park.  Ithaca.  K.  V. 

Conway  Military  Band  School  603  llewltt  Park.  Ithaca.  N. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music  5  DeWltt  Park.  Ilhara.  N 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Educatnm  20:,  UeWlit  Park.  Ithaca.  N . 
William*  School  of  Expression  1 05  DeW’Ilt  Park.  1 1  tinea.  N 

Frochel  League  112  Eart  7l«l  St..  New  York.  N 

Amet.  Acad,  of  Dramatic  Art*  2:.K<1  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  C 
Institute  ..  HO  Church  St..  New  York  City 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 


V. 

Y. 

Y. 

Y. 

V. 

Mty 


The  College  of  Musk  of  CmcinnatiLI 
Cumberland  University  Law  School 


litni  St  ..  Cincinnati.  «»hk» 
Hu*  22.  Ulranon.  Tenn. 


Special 

Miss  Compton’s  School  for  Girt*  .IKOO  Flad  Ave..  St  IxmiK  Mo. 

Devcreu*  Schools  .  Berwyn.  I’a. 

Miss  Woods’  School .  _  Irn*  loo.  Longboenc.  Pa 


Stewart  Home  Teaming  School  Bo*  C.  Frankfort.  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Teaming  School  Chamber*  BUIg..  Kansas  Oily.  Mo. 

Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  h  Mm 


ions 


Iloaton.  M 
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Sport  watches  created  by  the  Gruen  Guild 


SERE  is  a  group  of  unusual 
strap  watches  for  men  and 
women.  In  each  you  will 
notice  that  individuality, 
that airof  distinction  which 
marks  every  creation  from 
the  hands  of  the  Gruen  Guildsmen.  Be¬ 
fore  being  put  on  the  market  each  one 
had  to  pass  the  Guild's  exacting  triple 
test  for  accuracy,  beauty,  durability 
The  Tank  Model  —  G men’s  newest 
strap  watch  for  men  — is  a  sturdy, 
mannish  example  of  tine  watch  making. 
Through  a  new  process  of  manufacture 
its  odd-shaped  crystal  has  been  so  stand¬ 
ardized  that  it  is  instantly  changeable. 
Its  detachable  strap  may  be  quickly  re¬ 
placed  with  a  new  one.  Its  movement 
bears  the  mark  Precision,  the  Guild’s 


pledge  of  highest  timekeeping  service. 

The  Gruen  Guildsmen  have  woven 
into  each  Gruen  Watch  those  fine  old 
ideals  which  inspired  their  ancestors,  the 
masters  of  the  ancient  Guild  of  Watch 
Makers.  Thus  a  Gruen  Watch  becomes 
more  than  a  dependable  mechanism  for 
telling  time.  Connoisseurs  have  pro¬ 
claimed  Gruen  timepieces  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  all  line  watches. 

You  will  find  the  cost  of  a  Gruen 
Watch  no  greater  than  that  of  a  time¬ 
piece  of  far  less  distinction.  Sold  only 
through  good  jewelry  stores.  Look  for 
the  Gruen  Service  Emblem. 

Gruen  Watch  Makers  Guild 

Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  U.S.  A. 

Canadian  Branch.  Toroaio 
m  Ik*  art  ofmltk  minufalKimt  M met  IM74 


No.  U-71  — Tank,  17-jcwclcd  Precision, 
$55  to  $85,  according  to  case  quality. 
Same  a*  above*  fitted  with  18. jeweled 
Extra  Pr ration  movement.  $2 2  5  to $265. 


No.  U-72  -  I.adiev*  Strap  Watch.  .olid 
green  gold.  Precision  movement,  $75: 
solid  green  gold.  1 8- jeweled  Extra  Preci¬ 
sion  movement.  $175. 


No.  U-74  —  Solid  green  gold.  Pro i«ion 
movement,  $75:  with  18- jeweled  Extra 
Precision  movement,  $175. 


No.  U-75— For  doctor  or  nurse,  sterling 
silver,  $32.50  and  $35. 


GRUEN 


GUILD 


For  your  protection  — see  thet  the  name  Gruen  is  on  the  u-utch 
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SHALL  UNCLE  SAM  HELP  BREAK  THE  RUHR  DEADLOCK? 


*‘r\KA(’K  WILL  COME."  say*  the  I*riine  Minister  of 

W-J  > !r»nt  Britain,  when  the  world  find*  a  solution  for  three 

JL  problem*;  payment  of  ri-fmnitior.*.  settlement  of  inter- 
iillu  d  debts,  security  of  u  purified  Europe.  In  the  days  preceding 
and  immediately  following  the  Prime  Minister'*  speech  of  July 
12th,  the  headlines  over  the  foreign  dispatcher  in  our  press 
indicated  that  hope  of  the  Allies  agreeing  on  any  volution  was 
faint  indeed.  Wo  Americans  take  our  news  so  largely  from  the 
headline*  that  the  European  situation  seemed  gloomy  as  the 
facts  went  brought  home  to  us  by — "See  No  End  in  the  Ruhr 
Deadlock,"  "British  Break  with  Franco  I*  Seen  in  Two  Days." 
•  France’s  Policy  Speeds  World  Chaos,  Baldwin  Warns;  Paris 
Unmoved,"  "Guidon  Papers  Bitter."  “Possibility  of  More  War 
Aw.w  House  of  Commons."  The  friendly  tone  of  tin*  Baldwin 
speech  'cctm d  to  mollify  French  resentment  over  the  criticism 
of  the  Poincard  policy,  but  when  Guidon  r«>n«l  Poincare’s add  re** 
at  Senli*  on  the  1.1th.  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  French 
Premier  had  "slammed  the  door  in  Britain's  face,"  a*  wo  nwl 
in  one  disputch.  So  while  our  editor*  await  the  next  move— 
the  action  to  l.e  taken  by  the  Allies  on  the  British  reply  to  the 
latent  German  reparations  offer — t  tey  In-gin  to  wonder  whether 
anything  really  ean  In*  accompli  died  without  our  help.  As  thing* 
now  nland.  remark*  tin*  New  York  Journal  of  Commw.  "there 
i»  grave  fear  that  Germany  will  not  only  never  pay  reparation* 
to  anything  like  the  ninount  thut  she  could,  but  that  thi*  issue 
will  In*  the  cause  of  increasing  dimension  among  tin*  various 
countries  of  Europe."  Or,  as  the  New  York  World  cheerlessly 
conclude*,  “no  progress  can  be  wen  toward  the  overthrow  of 
mankind’s  fundamental  obstacle,  the  reparations  issue." 

France.  Germany.  England.  Belgium  and  Italy  are  compared 
by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  to  "five  men  engu-pd  in  a  poker  game. 
All  an*  gambling  desperately.  The  stakes  an-  high.  Feeling  is 
intense."  Incidentally,  wc  are  reminded,  “the chips  in  this  game 
an  human  lives,  and  a  war  or  |K*ace  hang*  on  the  outcome." 
Continues  T be  Eagle: 

“The  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  there  is  no  one  to  call  the  game. 
The  peoples  whom  late;  are  in  the  hand*  of  the  diplomatic 
gntnbk-r*  are  impotent.  The  Uni  tel  Slate*,  the  nio>t  powerful 
nation,  and  the  one.  apart  from  the  players,  most  directly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  outcome,  declines  to  interfere." 

“Our  inaction  helped  get  Europe  into  the  present  mew.” 
declares  the  St.  Louis  Star,  and  our  action,  continues  the  St. 
Louis  daily,  "is  necessary  to  undo  the  mischief."  We  are  told 
that — 

“The  influence  of  the  United  States  should  lx-  put  squarely 
behind  the  efforts  of  Premier  Baldwin  to  force  France  to  an 
accounting  of  her  (stewardship  over  Germany  anil  European 
peace.  It  should  be  directed,  further,  to  the  ultimate  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  just  claims  of  France  and  Belgium  ugain.-t  Ger¬ 
many.  insofar  as  Germany  can  satisfy  them.  But  the  one 
paramount  aim  should  be  to  create  conditions  which  will  allow 
all  of  Europe  to  recover  her  poise,  forget  the  danger  of  war, 
and  go  to  work." 


“Mr.  Baldwin  brought  tlx-  United  States  into  the  proposal 
peace  consortium."  argues  The  Star,  when  he  listed  the  three 
problems:  reparation*,  interallied  debt  settlement,  and  “se¬ 
curity  of  a  pacified  Europe."  It  is  set  down  ns  evident  that  “  with 
the  first  of  these,  we  have  nothing  to  do  except  give  good  counsel, 
but  the  second  ean  not  Ik-  decided  without  American  participa¬ 
tion.  and  the  third  invite*  our  earnest  support  and  cooperation." 
It  may  be.  oIimcvim  the  Chicago  Etening  Pool,  that  “the  door  is 
opening  again  to  us  for  a  great  service." 

Prime  Minister  Baldwin,  it  will  Ik*  rvmemliercd,  colk*d  for  a 
joint  effort  to  determine  Germany’s  rapacity  to  pay.  This,  the 
London  pa|*-r>  remark,  point*  toward  an  interallied  commission 
to  act  possibly  a*  a  Committee  to  the  Reparation*  Commission. 
The  Guidon  I  tail  t/  TeUgra/J,  remarks  that  "all  the  Allii-s  would 
welcome  the  presence  on  the  Commit  Us-,  and  preferably  in  the 
chair,  of  an  eminent  American  jurist,  such  ns  William  Howard 
Taft,  or  Rllhu  Root,  or  an  eminent  banker  or  is-onomist  from 
Wall  Street.’"  The  Guidon  Daily  Mail  understands  that  "Amer¬ 
ican  opinion  |*»int*  to  Thomas  W.  Larnont,  of  the  Morgan  Unit, 
a-  the  |*>--ihle  American  repress  ntative  on  an  international  com- 
minion  to  estimate  Germany’s  paying  enpaeily."  As  described 
in  Washington,  we  read  in  a  dispatch  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"the  so-calU-d  British  plan  of  a  conference  is  very  much  like  the 
suggestion  S«*crt*tory  Hughes  made  at  the  end  of  last  winter — 
that  an  international  commission  of  business  authorities  recom¬ 
mend  a  rr|iaration*  figure  within  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay." 
And  this  writer  thinks  that  the  United  State*  Government  "prob¬ 
ably  would  accept  an  invitation  from  Great  Britain  to  an  Allied 
and  neutral  conferee**.,  nil  reparation*  and  the  Ruhr  question, 
if  a  hopeful  chance  of  settlement  were  aeon  in  such  a  course." 
alt  ho  in  other  Washington  dispatches  it  is  stated  that  there  is 
no  iikelih<M>d  of  any  change  in  the  American  |Miliey  of  avoidanco 
of  official  port >ci|iation  in  intcrnlli<*d  discussion*.  It  seems  to 
the  St.  Paul  Pionfrr-PrrmM  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  if  a  commission  of  exjK-rt*  i*  established,  "the  United  States 
will  have  n*pn  entation  u|miii  it."  And  it  is  interesting  to  find 
in  the  columns  of  Mr.  Mun  <  y’s  anli-Lcngiio  ami  anti- World 
Court  New  York  Herald  the  statement  that  "there  is  every 
reason  why  England  and  America  should  pro|H»se  an  inter- 
national  commission  and  why  France  should  accept.”  After 
citing  the  general  reasons  for  preferring  arbitration  to  brute  force, 
and  show-ing  why  such  a  settlement  would  oe  in  the  interest  of 
I'rant’c  and  Britain.  The  Herald  continues: 

'‘America  is  concern**!  because  ib-cn-n.se  in  the  buying  | lower 
of  Europe  is  felt  by  our  farms  and  factories.  Wheat  fell  below 
a  dollar  partly  because  of  the  lessened  export  demand. 

“And  of  course  this  country  lias  an  interest  in  the  healing  of 
the  wounds  of  war  because*  of  its  stake  in  the  war.  Seventv-flve 
thousand  dead,  a  quarter  of  a  million  wounded,  an  initial  out¬ 
lay  of  thirty-five  billion  dollars,  a  jK-usion  cost  that  will  Ik-  bil¬ 
lions  more — America  spent  a  gn-at  deal  in  men  and  money  to 
brine  a  peace  that  has  not  yet  arrived. 

“The  dispute  over  reparations  is  still  in  a  stage  w  here  it  can  lie 
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regarded  as  an  economic  problem,  solvable  by  economic  formula.  . 
Why  not  solve  it  liefore  it  has  gone  out  of  economic  bound*'.’ 
What  has  Germany?  How  much  can  she  part  with  annually 
and  still  keep  going  so  ns  to  pay  more?  Is  it  true  that  France 
demands  a  portion  of  German  earnings  relatively  twenty  times 


John  Diu:  "Hasn't  tl»l»  game  Iss-n  playitl  Iona  enough?" 

— Morris  for  tin*  Ofom  MaUIicw  Adams  Service. 


ns  grent  as  Germany  took  from  France  in  1870?  Is  it  true  that 
Germany,  offering  to  pay  $.100,080,000  a  year  for  thirty-five 
yearn,  can  offer  no  more? 

‘‘These  are  questions  not  for  soldiers  or  politicians,  but  for 
bankers,  business  men.  economists.  The  two  great  English- 
speaking  peoples  appear  to  In*  igrrrd  that  these  questions  must 
be  answered  and  the  answers  applied  to  a  situation  which  threat¬ 
ens  economic  depression,  international  hatred,  and  more  war." 

"Nothing  doing!"  comes  the  cry.  however,  from  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  /‘out.  speaking  for  those  papers  which  helieve"this  is  no  time 
for  I'nele  Ham  to  play  umpire,"  It  seems  to  the  Ohio  daily  that 
we  should  have  to  assume  a  position  of  deciding  issues  between 
France  and  England.  and  there  would  be  "one  more  sore*  *|s»t 
added  to  an  already  sore  world."  That  is  -"when  we  do  take 
part  in  world  affairs  again,  as  we  must  if  war  is  ever  to  be  curbed, 
even  partly,  let  us  do  it  when  the  broad  principle  of  world  peace 
shall  stand  out  like  a  house  afire  and  not  la-  dimmed  by  any 
charge  that  we  are  serving  the  particular  interests  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  Power."  A  similar  argument  appears  in  the  Manchester 
Union,  while  the  Washington  Pott  at  the  national  capital  can  not 
s««e  why  America  is  culled  on  to  help  the  nations  of  Euro]*}  "out 
of  tin*  mess  they  an-  in."  "The  call  to  participate  in  European 
wrangles  is  not  impressive."  we  read;  "the  duty  of  rescuing 
Europe  from  Europe  is  with  the  nations  of  that  continent — not 
with  the  United  States."  Further— 

"There  is  nothing  of  the  American  ideal,  as  it  has  descended 
from  the  past,  in  the  ’idealism’  that  i*  construed  a>  urging  such 
participation.  International  idealism  that  would  subordinate 
American  interests  to  those  of  European  nations  has  shown  by 
proposals  as  to  Turkish  ami  other  mandates  that  its  idea  of  Amer¬ 
ican  participation  is  a  joinder  with  assumption  of  burdens  that 
is  unprofitable  and  with  a  consequent  lightening  of  their  loads. 
The  American  eagle  is  not  a  bird  of  burden  nor  is  it  a  winged 
scapegoat.  The  'idealists’  who  argue  that  it  is  the  duty*  of  the 
United  States  to  offer  itself  as  Europe’s  burden-earner,  while 
European  nations  are  engaged  in  playing  tin*  game  of  grab,  -bould 
revise  their  views  to  conform  more  nearly  with  the  duty  of 
America  to  itself  and  to  its  own." 


The  real  deadlock,  as  many  of  our  editors  see  it.  lies  in  the 
essential  and  almost  necessary  difference  between  the  French  ami 
the  English  view-points.  The  acquiescence  of  the  op|x»sition 
leader*  in  Parliament  and  the  approving  utterancos  of  the  daily 
press  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  contention  of  editors  and  cor¬ 
respondents  that  in  his  speech  of  the  1 2th  Prime  Minister  Baldwin 
accurately  exprest  British  opinion.  The  chief  points  of  the 
sfieech  appeared  in  our  last  week’s  issue.  Mr.  Baldwin  empha¬ 
sized  the  dangers  of  the  existing  situation,  the  failure  of  the  Ruhr 
occupation  to  secure  reparations,  his  Government’s  desire  to 
continue  united  action,  so  far  as  possible;  he  said  that  the  British 
reply  to  the  German  note  would  be  submitted  to  the  Allies  for 
consideration,  and  declared  his  belief  that  there  is  "general  agris- 
ment  to  these  prepositions": 

"That  the  period  of  conflict  should  as  soon  as  possible  l*o 
terminated; 

‘That  the  indefinite  occupation  by  one  country  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  another  in  time  of  pence  is  a  phenomenon,  rare  und  n~ 
gret table  in  itself,  to  which  an  honorable  end  should  as  soon  as 
possible  be  found; 

"That  the  debtor  should  not  merely  lie  called  upon  to  pay  his 
debt  but  should  be  placed  in  a  i>o*iition  where  ho  can  do  so; 

"That  his  capacity,  where  it  is  in  doubt,  should  lx*  tested  and 
determined,  anil  that  united  efforts  should  lie  mnde  to  accom¬ 
plish  those  ends." 

The  British  position  is  also  strongly  stated  in  a  dispatch 
from  lx)udon  by  A.  C.  Gardiner  to  the  New  York  World  and 
other  American  papers: 

"The  French  lYomicr  is  conscious  that  ho  holds  two  strong 
cards.  Ho  has  established  France's  military  dominance  on  the 
Uontinent  of  Europe  beyond  its  wildest  dreams,  and  while  it  is 
destroying  Germany,  it  also  is  bleeding  English  trade  white. 

"Two  million  people  are  expected  to  bo  without  employment 
in  Kngland  this  winter.  France  has  no  unemployed.  M. 
I'oincare  exploits  this  unemployment  menace  to  British  exis¬ 
tence  as  an  argument  to  compel  his  country  to  endorse  w  ar  to  the 
death  with  Germany.  Mr.  Baldwin  knows  that  the  situation 
can  not  be  saved  that  way.  He  is  determined  to  get  Kurojie  out 


THE  SPECTER 

—  Fitzpatrick  In  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


of  the  road  to  ruin  at  whatever  cost.  In  this  aim  he  represents 
the  overwhelming  mind  of  the  country." 

An  emphatic  expression  of  opinion  from  His  Majesty's  Opposi¬ 
tion  appears  in  the  statement  made  by  Ben  Tilled,  a  Lalx.r 
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Member  of  Parliament,  who  has  visited  the  Ruhr,  to  the  Trans¬ 
port  Workers'  Conference: 

“1  have  come  away  with  the  conviction  that  unless  the  French 
evacuate  the  Ruhr  and  the  French  Army  evacuates  Germany 
within  a  few  weeks’  time,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  world 


THE  W  II V  OF  THE  OROWl.t 


— Alley  In  i  he  Memphis  C»’nmerrlat  Appal. 


in  general.  and  Kurope  in  particular,  if  Germany  won  the  war. 
This  i«  a  profound  conviction,  grudgingly  given,  nfter  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Ruhr  valley.  1'ntaw  the  French  evacuate  the 
Ruhr.  war  is  inevitable.  Take  that  warning." 

British  policy,  n*  revealed  in  the  Baldwin  speech,  wins  high 
praise  from  such  representative  American  dailies  a«  the  New 
York  Herald,  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Detroit  Stwe, 
Richmond  Timeo-  Die  patch,  St.  Louis  Poet-  Die  patch,  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal.  It  seems  to  the  Louisville  Poet  that 
(irtat  Britain  is  "cooler  and  saner"  than  France.  For  the 
pn-ent.  observer  the  El  Paso  Time*,  "because  she  can  not  domi¬ 
nate  the  emotional  reactions  of  her  allies  and  make  h«  r  friends 
script  her  economic  creed.  France  defiantly  follows  a  policy 
destined  to  end  in  her  perilous  isolation." 

Three  days  after  Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moo*  the  French  Premier  made  an  address  at  Senlis.  the  nearest 
point  to  Paris  reached  by  the  Germans  during  the  war.  While 
it  was  later  given  out  from  Paris  that  the  speech  was  not  an 
"final  reply  to  the  British  Prime  Minister,  our  editor*  agree 
in  considering  it  an  authoritative  ex|M>sition  of  the  French 
view-point  for  world-consuruption.  M.  Poincare  said  in  i*art: 

"We  ore  accused  of  not  treating  Germany  well,  but  ha*  not 
Ocrmany  been  so  well  treated  during  three  years  that  she  has 
been  allowed  to  get  out  of  all  her  obligations  while  we  have 
had  to  pay  ourselves  100.000.000.000  francs  which  Germany 
awwl?  Has  not  she  l»een  allowed  to  rebuild  her  commercial 
fl<‘ta.  develop  her  canals  and  railroads,  and  to  enrich  her  indus¬ 
tries  at  the  expense  of  her  creditors? 

"Equal  firmness  on  the  part  of  all  the  Allies  would  have 
overcome  this  persistent  bad  faith.  *  But  Germany  has  speculated 
upon  divergence  of  views  among  us  which  she  has  striven  to 
inrrea^e.  she  thought  she  was  encouraged  to  resist  us.  and  so 
*e  had  to  take  action. 

"It  was  not  our  fault  that  we  had  to  act  alone  with  Belgium. 
If  all  had  acted  together,  the  chances  are  Germany  would  have 
yidded  immediately.  In  place  of  paying  what  she  owed.  Ger¬ 
many  has  devoted  herself  to  resistance,  which  our  friends 


encouraged.  Are  we.  then,  responsible  for  the  difficulties  whiqh 
result?” 

After  this  speech,  says  Lc  Matin  (Paris).  "Mr.  Baldwin  and 
Lord  Curzon  know  two  things" — 

"The  first  is  that  we  will  not  evacuate  the  Ruhr  without  being 
paid.  The  second  is  that  we  will  not  consent  to  the  replacement 
of  the  Reparations  Commission  hv  a  committee  of  international 
financiers  who  represent,  in  M.  Poincare's  words,  a  coalition  of 
interests  opposed  to  ours." 

The  Journal  Dc t  Dibale  holds  that  any  economic  conference 
would  "have  the  sole  effect  of  prolonging  the  resistance  of  Ger¬ 
many."  while  another  Paris  journal.  I.e  Tempt,  contends  that 
it  is  the  attitude  of  England  which  has  encouraged  Germany 
to  resist  France.  Andrf  Tardieu.  who  is  not  a  political  sup¬ 
porter  of  Premier  Poincartf,  in  a  New  York  World  article,  thus 
puta  the  French  case  in  a  nutshell: 

"What  is  the  use  of  anybody  pretending  not  to  know  that  nil 
France  wants  is  to  compel  Germany  to  pay  her  just  debts? 
Since  lfTJO  we  have  l>een  trying  this.  Now  we  are  in  the  Ruhr 
to  collect .  and  all  the  notes  in  the  world  will  not  make  that  fact 
any  clearer." 

Moreover,  France  is  anxious  to  pay  her  debts  to  America 
and  England  as  soon  a*  she  is  released  from  the  heavy  burden 
of  reparation*,  says  a  Paris  financial  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times. 

And  France  ha-  its  staneh  supporter*  among  American 
editor*.  "  With  his  hold  on  the  Ruhr  ami  his  rea vowed  intention 
of  staying  there  a*  long  and  only  a*  long  a*  reparations  remained 
unpaid."  I  Vernier  Poincar#  seems  to  the  Newark  Newt  to  be 
"nearest  a  workable  solution  for  the  reparations  tangle."  The 
South  Bend  Tnbunc  hope*  " France  sticks  to  its  rifles  and 
bayonets."  The  Troy  Iticord  thinks  the  British  Government 
ought  "to  ociv»c  its  tcm|K)rizing  with  Germany  and  get  squr.rely 
back  of  France  in  the  latter's  demand  for  payment  from  Ger¬ 
many."  The  Rochester  Poet  Expreee — in  one  of  the  ln*t  edi¬ 
torial*  written  In-fore  the  paper  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hearst 

argue*  that  "British  policy  is  swayed  by  greedy,  unpatriotic 


1914 - "THEY  SHALL  NOT  PASS" - IU23 


— Evan*  In  the  <*olumlni*  Hi  spat  tit. 


British  business  interests,  which  have  forgotten  France’s  need 
for  reparations."  And  the  following  question  is  asked  by  the 
I  Pittsburgh  Poet:  "If  France  withdraws  from  the  Ruhr,  what 
have  her  former  allies  to  offer  as  an  alternative  plan  for 
collecting  the  war  debt?” 
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•  THE  MINNESOTA  POLITICAL  TWISTER 

THE  TIRED  AND  EFFETE  BLOOD  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Eastern  and  Western  editors  remark, 
will  he  rejuvenate!  by  the  advent  into  that  body  of 
another  "son  of  the  soil,"  a  "real  dirt  farmer" — one  Magnus 
Johnson,  Farmer-I-aborite  Senator-elect  from  Minnesota,  whose 
election  over  Governor  Preus,  Republican  candidate,  is  hailed 
as  the  most  sensational  and  significant  political  development 
since  the  elections  of  1922.  Several  explanations  of  why  it 
happened  are  given  by  Minnesota  editors,  from  Minneapolis 
to  Duluth,  hut  the  chief  reason, 
in  tho  words  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.), 
is  that  the  election  of  Mr. 

Johnson  "is  nn  act  of  protest 
inspired  primarily  by  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  economic  condi¬ 
tions.” 

There  is  more  significance 
in  the  election  of  Johnson  than 
is  generally  supposed,  we  are 
told  by  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  (Rep.).  In  the  first  place, 

Minnesota  already  has  sent 
one  of  her  Farmer- Laborite 
sons  to  the  Senate,  Dr.  Ship- 
stead  having  beaten  Senator 
Kellogg  at  the  lust  election. 

Now  comes  Mr,  Johnson  to 
swell  the  independent  or  "rad¬ 
ical"  bloc  headed  by  Senator 
La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin. 

Moreover,  declares  the  Minnc- 
apolis  Minnesota  Leader,  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Kon-partizan 
League,  "the  election  of  John¬ 
son  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Farmer-Labor  party  to 
capture  control  of  the  whole 
State  Government  in  Minne¬ 
sota  in  1924."  Papers  of 
various  isilitical  complexions 
even  hint  that  it  may  In*  the 
beginning  of  a  third  party — a 
Labor  party.  At  any  rate, 
exults  the  Minneapolis  Minne¬ 
sota  Star,  a  labor  daily,  "the 
embattled  formers  and  laltor- 

ers  of  Minnesota  have  find  a  shot  that  will  be  heard  around 
the  world." 

The  new  Senator-*  Icet  from  Minnesota  was  support od  in  his 
race  against  the  Republican  Governor  bv  a  "Hying  squadron" 
of  ( 'ongressmen  from  Wisconsin,  directed  by  Senator  Iji  Follette 
from  Buttle  Creek;  by  Samuel  Gompcrs  and  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor;  and  by  railroad  labor  organizations  in  Minnesota. 
The  correspondents  of  Eastern  dailies  also  report  that  the  vad 
majority  of  the  Democrats,  noting  the  hopelessness  of  their 
cause,  threw  their  votes  to  Johnson  at  the  last  moment.  A 
serious  split  in  the  Republican  party  a  few  days  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  also  put  trained  speakers  at  the  disposal  of  Johnson  and 
thousands  of  votes  in  his  column,  say  Minnesota  dispatches.  For 
the  second  time  within  a  year  the  rock-ribbed  Republican  State 
is  placed  in  the  Fartncr-Lahorite  ranks.  The  "dirt  farmer”  in 
the  July  10  election  carried  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  lost  Minne¬ 
apolis  by  only  a  slight  margin.  This  was  his  platform: 

"Unified  government  control  of  railroad'  with  immediate 
reduction  of  freight  rates. 


"Government  control  of  Federal  Reserve  banking  system. 

"Government  control  of  coal  mines,  water-power  sites,  and 
other  natural  resources. 

"Graduated  tax  on  incomes,  inheritances  and  excess  profits. 

"Cash  bonuses  for  ex-service  men. 

"Restriction  of  courts  in  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  con¬ 
troversies  and  in  nullifying  acts  of  Congress. 

"Friendly  relations  with  all  nations,  and  entangling  alliances 
with  none. 

"Stabilization  of  prices  of  farm  products  through  Federal 
regulation. 

"Legislation  making  constitutional  rights  of  free  speech,  fm 
pre"  and  peaceable  assembly  effective." 

Republican  leaders  in  Wash¬ 
ington  concede  that  the  defeat 
of  Governor  Prcus  points  to 
a  political  condition  in  the 
agricultural  States  which 
means  trouble  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  of  next  year, 
and  therein,  it  is  said,  lies  the 
nation-wide  significance  of  the 
Johnson  election.  In  a  pains¬ 
taking  canvass  of  Minnesota 
and  other  papers  for  nn  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  Fnrmer-1  ji- 
borite  victory,  we  find  in  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that — 

"Tho  Republican  candidate 
was  rejected,  chielly  in  the 
belief  that  neither  he  nor  bis 
party  could  or  would  restore 
the  pre-war  relation  of  prices. 
But  Governor  Promt  wns  handi¬ 
capped]  by  other  considera¬ 
tions.  lie  had  failed  to  handle 
tho  situation  arising  out  of 
Senator  Nelson’s  death  with 
sound  judgment.  And  finally 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
succession  without  resigning 
the  Governorship.  This  t«- 
naeity  of  office  struck  a  gt  mm  I 
many  voters  as  poor 
mnnship.  On  the  other  hand. 
Magnus  Johnson  succeeded  in 
uniting  tho  farmer  ami  lalntr 
vote,  despite  his  personal  un¬ 
fitness  for  the  Kcnntorship 
or  perhaps  because  of  it. 
But  this  fact  did  not  weigh 
against  the  hot  est  desire  of 
the  farmer  to  kick  something. 
He  wns  tired.  He  charged 
purely  economic  conditions  to  the  party  in  power.  It  would 
have  been  the  -nine  hail  the  Democratic  party  l>ecn  in  power." 

"Johnson’s  election  means  thut  tho  farmers  ore  protesting 
blindly,  no  doubt,  and  haphazardly,  against  the  economic  mud¬ 
dle  into  which  they  have  been  drawn  of  late  years,"  thinks  the 
independent  Rochester  (Minn.)  Bulletin,  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  (Rep.)  agrees  that — 

"Magnus  Johnson  is  the  {Militical  expression  of  every  economic 
grievance  in  the  State.  He  is  not  politically  powerful  nor  ««<•<>- 
nomicallv  wise,  but  to  the  voter  in  these  times  these  facts  mean 
less  than  nothing. 

"  It  i>  indis-l  a  far  cry  from  Knute  Nelson  to  Magnus  Johnson, 
but  after  all  nothing  to  despair  about.  Senator  Johnson  has 
certain  spectacular  deficiency ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  without 
abilities.  He  is  not  the  rubber-stamp  type  of  radical,  and 
we  su-pect  Senator  I  .a  Follette  will  have  to  reason  with  him 
instead  of  giving  him  orders.  No  ingenuity  of  consolation  can 
dodge  the  fact  that  he  is  not  fitted  for  the  Senate.  But  he  will 
hardly  be  the  first  man  to  sit  there  without  fitness,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  won’t  l*e  the  last." 

"Dollar  wheat”  was  no  small  factor  in  the  election,  notes  The 


1 1,  i— a  ■ 

"YOU  CANT  BLUFF  MAGNUS  JOHNSON!" 

He  Hill  ilurtnK  the  rampaiitn.  and  now  that  the  Minnesota  voter* 
have  mad*  him  their  mvoik!  Farmer-Labor  United  states  Senator, 
he  pwlna  to  Unr  up  with  the  "farm  Moc."  hut  against  "the 
tolMtrro  bloc,  the  sugar  M«c.  the  railroad  Woe.  the  oil  Woe.  and 

the  Wall  Street 
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Rinneiota  Leader.  Furthermore,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Non- 
partisan  League  paper: 

“Had  judgment  of  Governor  Preus  in  many  things  alienated 
many  of  his  followers.  He  acted  as  if  he  were  Governor  of  a 
rock-ribbed  Republican  State  like  Vermont  rather  than  of  a 
State  surging  with  progressive  ideas.  Voting  for  Johnson  was 
the  only  way  by  which  the  people  of  Minnesota  could  tell  the 
far-off  Hast  that  they  were  in  bad  shape  and  needed  more  con¬ 
sideration.” 

The  independent  St.  Paul  News  does  not  believe  that  “the 
chastisement  administered  to  the  Republican  party  through  the 
defeat  of  Governor  Preus  will  end  here.  In  fact,  shrewd  political 
gucssers  foresee  in  the  election  of  Johnson  tho  possible  elevation 
of  Senator  I-a  Follette  to  the  Presidency.’’  As  tho  Duluth 
Si\tt-Tribune  (Rep.)  explains  the  defeat  of  Preus: 

“In  the  firxt  place,  political  parties  are  little  more  than  labels 
three  days.  The  party  organization  has  virtually  ceased  to 
exist.  Our  municipal,  county,  and  legislative  officers  are 
elrckd  without  party  designation,  and  representatives  of  the 
party,  duly  elected  at  caucuses,  no  longer  meet  in  convention 
to  consider  party  policies  and  platforms.  Republicans  are  no 
nearer  cohesive  organization  than  red-haired  men  or  blond 
women.  Anyltody  can  bo  a  Republican  by  calling  him>df  one, 
ju«t  os  any  woman  can  In*  a  blond." 

We  find  very  few  of  his  homo  State  papers  in  despair  over  tho 
election  of  Johnson.  As  tho  Rod  Wing  (Minn.)  Republican 
(Rep.)  views  the  result: 

"Magnus  Johnson,  during  tho  brief  tenure  of  Senator  Nel¬ 
son’s  unexpired  term,  is  neither  going  to  run  tho  State  or  tho 
country  to  perdition.  Ho  will  neither  do  much  good  or  harm, 
except  that  ho  will  follow  tho  lead  of  his  political  patron  saint. 
Senator  1a  Follette.  That,  of  course,  may  bo  a  serious  matter 
if  La  Follette*  holds  tho  balance  of  power  in  tho  .Senate.  Nor 
vill  the  people  who  rleeted  him  l*c  slow  in  retracing  their  steps 
hack  to  political  sanity  when  convinced  they  have  been  mistaken. 
They  will  soon  realize  that  they  traced  causes  to  wrong  sources, 
ami  the  great  redeeming  virtuo  of  Minnesota  citizenship  is  to 
comet  mistakes  when  soon  and  understood.  Our  faith  in 
Minnesota  doe*  not  waver,  and  wo  are  not  unnecessarily  worried 
by  the  election  of  Senator  Johnson." 


O 


BIFP! 


—  Donahey  in  the  Clevefaad  Ploin-DraUr. 


STKAMJK  STICKS  IN  TIIK  BAOt 


—II.ir.llnK  In  the  Brooklyn  Kay!'. 


That  Senator  La  Follette  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  tho 
Senate,  ns  tho  Red  Wing  paper  suggests,  is  admitted  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  Washington  political  observer.  "The  victory  of 
Johnson  clinches  tho  grip  of  tho  Wisconsin  Senator,"  declares 
Angus  McSwcvit,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  I’hilndclphin 
Xartk  American  (Prog.)  and  W.  W.  Jermane,  another  exporieneod 
INilitieal  writer,  say*  in  the  independent  Seattle  Timm.: 

"North  Dakota  now  has  two  Non-partisan  League  Senators; 
Minnesota  will  now*  have  two  Farmer-Labor  Rcnatoni;and  there 
is  a  radical  in  the  Senate  from  Iowa,  a  near-radical  from  Nebras¬ 
ka.  and  a  Democrat  from  Michigan. 

“One  South  Dnkota  Senator  is  allied  with  the  radical  move¬ 
ment.  and  the  other  one.  altho  inclined  to  conservatism,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  support  radical  measures.  One  Kansas  Senator  is  the 
leader  of  the  farm  bloc.  I  a  Follette  is  at  the  head  and  front  of 
this  new  movement  in  politics,  and  unless  the  Democrats  nomi¬ 
nate  Henry  Ford  for  tho  Presidency,  he  may  himself  lie  uii 
independent  IVesidential  eandidute.  with  an  appeal  that  would 
prevent  most  of  the  States  I  have  named  from  giving  Republi¬ 
can  majorities." 

In  the  opinion  of  tho  independent  Kansas  City  Star,  "the 
plain  warning  to  tho  Harding  Administration  in  the  Minnesota 
election  is  that  tho  issues  in  which  the  people  of  (his  country  are 
interested  are  domestic,  and  not  foreign.  Moreover,  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Minneota  are  dissatisfied  with  tho  Fordney-McCuml  or 
tariff  law,  says  a  St.  Paul  dispatch  from  a  Chicago  Tribune 
(Rep.)  correspondent.  Wo  read  on: 

“The  Farmer-Labor  party  is  founded  on  tho  economic  dis¬ 
tress  of  tho  farm  or  since  tho  war. 

"The  farmers  are  bard  up.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are 
unable  to  make  l>oth  ends  meet.  A  farm  without  a  mortgage 
is  rare  in  tho  northern  section  of  Minnesota,  and  thousands  of 
farmers  have  defaulted  on  their  interest  for  the  last  five  years. 
The  farmer  who  is  able  to  stave  off  foreclosure  considers  himself 
lucky.  Farm  lal**r  is  scarce.  Wage*  are  still  high. 

“From  such  conditions  of  distress  the  Farmer-labor  party 
has  arisen  as  did  the  Greenback  and  Populist  parties  in  the 
generation  following  the  economic  dislocations  of  the  Civil  War. 

“Then  cheap  money  waa  the  popular  demand;  now  it  is  gov¬ 
ernment  manipulation  of  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  farm 
products  upward.” 

“The  election  of  Johnson  has  sent  the  Labor  party  idea 
booming  ahead.’’  maintains  the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  which 
also  reminds  us  that  "this  is  the  first  time  that  urban  and 
rural  workers  have  won  the  two  Senate  seats  of  one  State."  Put  — 
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"Johnson  himself  ivnot  important.  He  may  rise  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  his  supporters,  or  he  may  disappoint  them.  The 
significance  of  the  election  lies  in  the  fart  that  the  Farzner- 
I-abor  forces  have  beaten  the  two  parties  of  capitalism,  and 
thus  shown  the  workers  of  other  States  the  way  to  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  power  for  their  own  benefit. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  independent  move¬ 
ment  in  Minnesota,  it  has  possibilities  and  a  potential  power 
that  may.  if  intelligently  directed,  make  fora  political  revolution 
in  this  country.  Linked  up  with  the  I-abor  j»artie«  formed  and 
forming  in  other  States,  and  allied  with  some  of  the  powerful 
labor  unions  of  the  country,  also  taking  in  the  national  Farmer- 
Labor  party  and  the  Socialist  party,  we  may  have  the  lieginning 
or  an  independent  party  of  the  workers  modeled  after  the  British 
I-abor  party  in  organization  ami  program.” 

But  "a  third  party,"  observes  the  Boston  Foal  (Ind.  Dem  i, 
"would  require  a  machine,  a  money  chest,  and  a  candidate  for 
President."  However— 

"La  Follctte  could  furnish  tin*  first  requirement.  tho  his 
machine  has  never  shown  much 
capacity  outside  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  when  the  other 
two  requirements  arc  mentioned, 
one  thinks  immediately  of  Henry 
Ford,  roreniost  antagonist  or  the 
farmer’s  greatest  bugaboo.  Wall 
Street." 

Well-known  independent  pa¬ 
pers  such  as  the  Washington 
Star  and  Springfield  llrpuhticau 
admit  the  possibility  of  a  third- 
party  movement  in  next  year's 
Presidential  campaign,  now  that 
Johnson  has  been  elected.  But 
Mr.  Johnson's  platform  draws 
broadside*  from  the  New  York 
Kvcning  Font  (Ind.),  Chicago 
Tribune  (Rep.),  Duluth  .Ynr*- 
Tnhunr.  (Rep.),  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind,),  ami  others. 

The  Washington  Pott  (Ind.) 
does  not  rcgnrd  the  election  of 
Johnson  "ns  either  a  disaster  or 
a  blessing."  It  believes,  in 
fact,  that  "the  importance  of 
his  election  1ms  been  absurdly 

exaggerated."  Continue*  The  Pott,  an  experienced  political 
observer: 

"If  Senator-elect  Johnson  will  come  to  Washington,  as  many 
radicals  have  come,  bristling  with  defiance  at  what  they  appre¬ 
hend  will  be  a  stealthy  and  deadly  foe-  if  he  follow  s  the  cour— 
of  precedent  in  his  development — he  will  gradually  evolve  into  a 
dependable  and  able  Senator,  or  will  s**on  drop  out  as  an  in¬ 
competent.  In  either  event  time  will  attend  to  his  case,  a*  it 
diM*s  to  nil  incoming  legislators.  And  the  Government  nt  Wash¬ 
ington  will  go  on." 

At  any  rale,  "polities  will  be  more  interesting  in  the  next  year 
ami  a  half  than  l*efore  in  a  generation."  predicts  the  Boston 
II i  mhl  (Ind.  Kcp.).  According  to  this  pa|H-r: 

"The  whole  situation  is  a  maze  of  complications  and  uncer¬ 
tainties.  We  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  time  since  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  when  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  some 
line  on  the  probable  course  of  events. 

"Much  may  hap|>cn  in  a  twelvemonth,  but  from  all  pre-ent 
npiK-nrances  it  will  Ik*  exceedingly  difficult  to  reelect  the  Harding 
and  Coolidge  ticket  next  year. 

"We  do  not  know  how  the  Republicans  are  likely  to  treat  the 
Im  Follctte  faction  in  the  coming  Congress.  If  they  admit  La 
Follctte  to  their  caucuses,  they  must  give  him  tho  committee 
chairmanships,  which,  on  the  law  of  seniority,  come  his  way, 
even  tho  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  he  becomes  a  trouble¬ 
maker.  We,  however,  should  advise  the  Republican  party  in 
both  Senate  anti  House  to  read  the  La  Follctte  group  out  of  the 
party.  Let  us  go  down  in  defeat  if  necessary,  but  go  down 
with  our  ting  flying." 


OIL  AND  GLORY  AT  LAUSANNE 

O  CUBIT  IS  ADDED  to  the  diplomatic  stature  of  the 

Powers  by  their  conduct  of  negotiations  at  the  Lausanne 
Conference,  it  is  tartly  remarked  by  some  journals  w  hich 
sneer  at  the  long-drawn-out  negotiations  that  ended  in  a  treaty 
between  the  Allies  and  the  Nationalist  Turks.  As  the  New 
York  Herald  sees  it.  Nationalist  Turkey  "has  whatever  glory 
there  was  to  Ik*  gained  at  Lausanne,  but  the  Powers  have  t la- 
oil."  On  the  other  hand,  many  newspapers  nail  the  outcome  of 
the  Conference  as  "an  American  victory  "  because  of  the  fight  this 
Government  made  to  preservo  the  open  door  in  Turkey.  An 
Associated  Press  correspondent  at  Lausanne  describes  the  last 
days  of  the  Conference  as  tense  with  "a  silent  battle  between  the 
United  States  and  Ureal  Britain  over  oil  concessions."  From 
the  American  view-point,  the  most  notable  conclusion  of  the 
Conference,  according  to  tho  Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  the  decision  to 

k«*ep  confirmation  of  the  Turkish 
Petroleum  Company'*  conces¬ 
sion  out  of  the  Treaty,  and  this 
daily  lolls  us  that— 

"This  represents  a  clear  dip¬ 
lomatic  victory  for  Secretary 
Hughes,  whose  insistence  upon 
equality  of  economic  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  Near  East  was  an¬ 
nounced  a*  a  fundamental  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  when  the  Conference 
first  met  in  NovemlxT  last. 
Mr.  Joseph  Grow,  our  Minister 
nt  Berne,  deserves  generous 
commendation  for  hi*  achieve¬ 
ment. 

"The  Turkish  Petroleum 
Company's  concession  to  the  oil 
fields  or  Bagdad  and  Mosul 
reap'd  upon  n  very  flimsy  basis. 

It  was  contained  in  a  letter  from 
the  Grand  Vizier  to  Boron  von 
Wnngcnhcim,  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Constantinople,  duted 
June  28,  1914.  and  simply  stated 
that  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
had  consented  in  principle  to 
the  concession  of  the  Mosul 
uml  Bagdad  fields  to  the  so- 
called  Turkish  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany.  The  concession  was  drafted  at  Ixindon,  but  never  rnti- 
fted.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  company  was  owned  by  the  British 
(Sovernmcnt.  otherwise  the  Anglo-1  Vrsinn  Oil  Company. 

"Great  Britain  has  now  consented  to  exclude  this  concession 
from  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  to  that  extent  Mr.  Hughe*  has 
made  his  jaunt.  Tho  question  remains  whether  Mosul  is  in 
Turkey  jirojier  or  in  Irak  under  British  mandate.  What  con¬ 
clusion  lias  been  reached  on  that  |*»int  wo  nre  not  informed. 
The  fact  that  Ishmct  Pasha  has  refused  to  recognize  any  claim 
to  tin  -r  rich  oil-fields  is  an  indication  that  Turkey  is  prepared  to 
insist  upon  its  conception  of  national  rights,  which  iu  this  in¬ 
stance  hajtjM-msI  to  coincide  with  a  matter  of  high  principle 
enunciated  bv  Mr.  Hughes.  The  often  door  in  the  Near  East 
can  not  yet  be  considered  a  reality,  but  we  have  at  least  removed 
a  few  bolts." 

This  matter  of  the  open  door,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  imjMirtunt  result  of  a  gathering  which,  to  quote  the  New 
York  Timer,  "seemed  to  have  every  prospect  of  becoming  a 
jiermanent  institution."  In  fact,  fur  the  last  two  months  hardly 
a  week  ha*  gone  by  that  the  papers  have  not  announced  some 
new  and  startling  development  in  the  Conference.  Certain  facts, 
however,  stand  out  with  j»artieular  clarity,  even  tho  it  may  bo 
a  little  t«*o  early  to  ms-  them  in  the  projKT  j>ors|>eotivc. 

"One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  the  happiness  of  tho  conti¬ 
nent  ha>  Iks-ii  removed  by  the  liquidation  of  the  state  of  war  in  the 
Near  East,  and  by  the  agreement  of  Turkey  and  Greece  to  lay 
down  their  arms  at  last."  This  opinion,  voiced  from  Lausanne 
by  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  recently,  is  said  to  rep- 
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resent  the  current  view-point  of  the  diplomats  there.  Turkey 
emerges  from  the  Conference  decidedly  triumphant,  as  the  same 
correspondent  points  out: 

"European  troops  will  evacuate  Turkish  soil  and  Turkey,  with 
her  new  typo  of  government,  will  In*  free  to  fashion  her  destiny 
unfettered  by  European  domination. 

‘“Peace!  Peace!  Tell  it  to  the  whole  world!’  These  were 
the  words  of  the  Turkish  leader  to  the  newspaper  men  ns  he 
emerged  jubilant  from  the  conference  hall  after  a  session  that 
extended  well  into  the  night. 

“Turkey  won  a  succession  of  victories  throughout  the  Con¬ 
ference.  and  by  the  Lausanne  Treaty  will  achieve  two  results 
worthy  of  an  important  place  in  European  history.  In  the  first 
place,  in  one  sweep  she  obtains  abolition  of  capitulations,  a  step 
which  it  took  Japan  long  years  to  accomplish.  In  the  second 
place.  Turkey,  by  her  reentry 
into  Eastern  Thrace,  comes 
hack  into  Europe.” 

This  question  of  "capitula¬ 
tions."  thinks  the  New  York 
Timrt,  "is  of  greatest  interest 
to  the  American  people,  next 
to  tho  ending  of  the  war  in 
the  Near  East."  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  is  given: 

"By  a  treaty  antedating 
the  war.  Americans  in  Turkey 
were  subject  only  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  American  consular 
courts  and  were  thus  given  tin* 
same  privileged  positions  as 
other  foreigners  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  presumption  is  that 
by  rejecting  tho  cupitulations 
fct  the  Lausanne  Conference 
Turkey  repudiates  her  previ¬ 
ous  treaty  conceding  them. 

To  such  a  unilateral  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  treaty  our  State  De¬ 
partment  has  been  strongly 
opposed.  What  to  do  about 
it  now  may  well  ho  a  puzzling 
question,  for  there  is  no  reason 
why  Turkey,  having  virtually 
achieved  a  diplomatic  triumph 
o\«r  the  European  nations, 
should  make  especial  conces¬ 
sion*  to  America.  This  will 
►■sin  all  the  more  probable 
»hen  it  is  realized  that  her 

dreams  of  enlisting  American  capital  have  been  gently  dissipated 
by  the  march  of  events,  and  she  now  we*  nothing  to  gain  from 
the  Cnitcd  States  by  yielding  to  us  privilege*  which  have  lawn 
d*Tii«d  to  others.” 

While  later  negotiations  may  modify  this  result,  the  main 
impression  created  on  our  press  is  that  henceforth  Americans 
in  Turkey  will  probably  havo  to  conduct  their  business  and 
live  their  lives  subject  to  Turkish  law. 

The  Conference  itself,  with  its  dramatic  ups  and  downs,  has 
brought  into  prominence  several  interesting  figures — Lord 
f’urzon.  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  and  other*. 
But  through  it  all.  a  figure  more  and  more  completely  dominat¬ 
ing  ha*  been  I*met  Pasha,  of  whom  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patches  tell  us: 

"Ismet  Pasha  has  proved  himself  perhaps  a  greater 
diplomat  than  general,  for  by  the  Near  Eastern  peace  which 
ww*  arranged  in  principle  between  tho  Allied  and  Turkish  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  early  hours  of  this  morning,  he  achieved  signal 
'Stories  for  his  country,  entitling  him  to  high  honors  from  the 
Angora  Assembly. 

"Ismet  never  relinquished  his  grasp  on  the  delicate  situation 
that  often  confronted  tho  Conference.  Ho  was  better  than  the 
IrJliant  Lord  Curxon  in  the  first  stage  of  the  negotiations,  and 
k*-pt  all  the  skilled  diplomats  guessing  from  tho  start.  He  smiled 
aivayi,  but  seldom  yielded.” 


As  a  result  of  the  Conference,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  press, 
the  Turk  i*  back  in  Europe,  at  a  pivotal  point,  and  European 
politics  will  once  more  have  to  consider  him.  As  the  New  York 
Herald  puts  it: 

"Thus  closes  one  chapter  in  the  astounding  history  of  the  Turks. 
Less  than  five  years  ago  their  hold  on  Europe*  appoar«*d  to  have 
been  broken.  The  Ottoman  Empire  seemed  ripe  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  Powers.  To-day,  because  of  jealousy  among 
the  Allies,  the  Turk  is  again  able  to  defy  the  world. 

"What  will  happen  to  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  under  Turk¬ 
ish  sovereignty  is  now  a  purely  humanitarian  question  whose 
answer  depends  upon  the  Angora  Government.  Ismet  Pasha 
made  no  binding  promises,  but  suggested  mercy.  None  of  tin- 
nations  represented  at  Lausanne  was  in  a  position  to  demand 
more,  for  none  was  willing  to  attempt  to  coerce  tho  Turkish 

Government." 

The  principnl  reason  for 
this  is  found  by  many  Ameri¬ 
can  | tapers  in  the  undignified 
race  for  concessions.  This, 
together  with  uncertainty  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  of  tin-  old 
Ottoman  debt,  has  been  the 
principal  complicating  factor, 
in  tho  opinion  of  The  Herald, 
which  continues: 

"All  of  tho  larger  Power*, 
including  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  have  l>een  striv¬ 
ing  to  assure,  for  their  na¬ 
tionals  at  least,  an  even  op¬ 
portunity  in  tho  development 
of  the  resources  of  Turkey. 
Joseph  G.  Grow.  American 
Minister  to  Switzerland,  has 
been  especially  insistent  that 
no  discrimination  l*o  practised 
against  tho  citizens  of  tho 
United  State*  in  tho  contract* 
now  under  scrutiny. 

"As  matters  now'  stand  the 
Turkish  Petroleum  Company, 
the  Vickers- Arm  strong  Com¬ 
pany — IhjIIi  accounted  British 
— and  tho  French  General  Rail¬ 
road  Exploitation  Company 
have  certain  right*,  but  they 
have  failed  to  excludo  others 
from  tho  field.  Other  conces¬ 
sions.  notably  that  held  by  tho  Chester  group,  exist,  and  an  ap¬ 
proach  toward  tho  open  door  ha*  been  made.  Turkey  seems  to 
have  reserved  a  measure  of  fn-edom  to  sock  financial  aid  from 
any  country  which  may  offer  the  best  term*. 

"The  conflict  between  tho  American  and  British  representa¬ 
tive*  over  the  opportunity  to  exploit  Turkish  oil  was  merely  a 
continuance  of  a  debate  carried  on  by  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
and  the  Itriti*h  Foreign  Office  since  1920.  This  is  essentially 
business  rivalry,  and  it  has  manifest**!  itself  iu  Australasia  and 
Mexico  as  well  as  in  the  United  Slates." 

It  is  doubtless  the  contemplation  of  this  situation  tlmt  led  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  to  observe: 

“The  public  will  I**  relieved  when  the  curtain  finally  drops  on 
this  gathering  at  Lausanne.  For  too  long  it  has  served  as  an 
example  of  all  that  an  international  conference  ought  not  to  l-e. 
For  too  long  the  public  has  witnessed  the  sacrifice  of  all  human 
and  humanitarian  questions  to  expediency. 

"No  forecast  can  Ik*  made  as  to  how  the  treaty  will  work. 
Those  who  have  faith  in  the  Turk  expect  satisfactory  results  in 
spite  of  concessions,  while  those  of  different  opinion  foresee 
trouble  and  nothing  else  as  a  result  of  the  sacrifice  of  foreign 
su|H-rvision  and  foreign  control.  Only  the  future  can  tell.  It  is 
reported  that  Turkey  will  shortly  become  a  member  of  the  Leaguo 
of  Nations  and  that  through  this  medium  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  (with  certain  exceptions)  will  be  able  to  influence  her 
policies.  Perhaps  this  will  l>e  the  case — and,  unfortunately, 
perhaps  it  will  not." 
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THE  DOLLAR-WHEAT  TRAGEDY 


REMEDIES  FOR  THE  WHEAT  FARMER,  who  must 
sell  at  SO  or  S5  cents  n  bushel  wheat  which  it  cost  him 
•  at  least  $1.20  to  produce,  are  beginning  to  come  in.  and 
they  ranee  from  Senator  Capper's  suggestion  that  the  farmer 
“rally  around  the  cow.  the  hen.  and  the  bog.”  to  Mr.  Gray 
Silver's  plan  to  borrow  enough  money  to  hold  in  warehouses 


;tuatloos  Of  13  Months  to  Amount  ffcr  fiusbel  Received 
Gy  farmers.  Reported  ISy  Agriculture  Department 

AUG  5IPT  OCT  NOV  DEC  JAN  FIB  OCH  APR  JUNE  JLH 


AVERAGE 


AT  FARM  GATE 

EIi!i: 


A  YE  Alt  OF  WHEAT  PRICES 


200.000, 0(X)  bushels  of  the  present  wheat  crop  until  the  need 
for  it  jacks  up  the  price.  There  is  also  the  Miggeslion  that  the 
Government  guarantee  the  wheat  farmer  $1.7.1  per  bushel  for 
his  wheat,  an  idea  which  Farm.  Stock  and  Home,  culls  "an  idle 
dream."  The  plan  to  cut  down  the  acreage  to  l»e  sown  to 
wheat  next  fall.  too.  meets  with  some  approval,  hut  it  is  pointed 
out  that  this  procedure  will  not  help  matters  at  this  time. 

The  outlook  for  the  American  wheat -grower  appeared  dark 
enough  early  in  July,  but  since  thut  time  t he  price  of  wheat  ha* 
drop!  to  a  dollur  or  less  at  Chicago,  which  means  about  80  or 
8.1  cents  at  the  farm.  Hard  times  for  the  wheat  farmer  are 
therefore  anticipated  if  the  fanner  is  compelled  to  sell  his  wheat 
at  current  prices.  "In  fact."  n-  the  Baltimore  Son  sees  it. 
"American  farmers  stand  to  lose  $2.10.000.000  on  their  HKEI 
wheat  crop  unless  much  of  the  present  crop  can  be  stored  until 
it  is  needed."  Some  seem  to  ho|ie.  however,  that  "Eat  Mon- 
Wheat"  and  "Buy  a  Thousand  Bushels"  campaigns  will  cheek 
the  decline  in  price. 

With  a  normal  American  crop  of  wheat  of  approximately 
1  .CKM».CXK).0fX)  bushels;  an  unusually  heavy  carry-over  from  la»i 
year;  Europe  so  poor  that  she  can  not  buy  all  the  wheat  she 
needs;  Canada.  Australia.  India  and  Russia  with  more  wheat 
than  they  can  export,  ami  wheat  selling  in  the  American  market 
for  a  dollar  a  bushel,  w  hat  is  to  In-come  of  the  man  who  raises  it 
for  ft  living?  Within  n  little  more  than  two  years  w  heat  ha*  gone 
down  from  S1.H0  a  bushel  to  it*  prc>eut  prii-e,  which.  "mea>un-d 
by  the  cost  of  production  or  the  foot-rule  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer's  dollar,  is  lower  now  than  at  any  time  in 
fifty  years."  declares  the  Philadelphia  Puhlir  ledger.  "The 
total  amount  of  money  received  for  an  average  acre  of  wheat 
will  not  pay  a  New  York  bricklayer's  wages  for  a  day,"  further 
maintains  this  pajn-r.  With  the  American  dollar  worth,  in 
purchasing  power.  61. S  cents  on  a  pre-war  basis,  according  to 
Professor  Irving  Fisher,  dollar  wheat  means  that  wheat  fanners 
will  have  less  money  to  spend,  and  "this  is  a  situation  not  to 
be  ignored,"  thinks  the  St.  Louis  (Hot* -Democrat,  "for  the  cla^s 


of  which  the  wheat-grower  is  a  part  is  the  largest  engaged  in  a 
single  occupation,  and  one  on  whom  the  prosperity  of  the  rest 
of  us  is  in  a  large  measure  dependent."  As  the  Indianapolis 
.Ycir*  points  out: 

“No  argument  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  dependence  of 
the  country  amt  its  prosperity  on  the  farmer,  so  the  problem  is 
by  no  means  solely  agricultural — it  is  industrial  and  commercial 
as  well.  Unless  the  farmer  prospers,  the  nation  can  not  pros|M>r. 

"But  it  was  ever  easier  to  state  a  problem  than  to  solve  it. 
It  is  so  here.  Many  efforts  at  solution  have  been  made,  but  all 
have  thus  far  failed.  What  the  farmer  needs  is  more  money, 
not  in  the  form  of  loans,  but  as  a  return  on  his  investment  and 
laltor.  The  abundant  credits  which  have  In-en  provided  for  him 
have  been  of  no  benefit.  Neither  the  emergency  tarifT  nor  the 
Fordncy-McCumlier  tariff  has  helped — rather  they  have  made 
matters  worse." 

While  no  one  denies  the  Indianapolis  paper's  content  ion  that  it 
is  easier  to  state  a  problem  than  to  solve  it— particularly  one  of 
this  magnitude — a  few  venturesome  spirits,  nevertheless,  put 
forth  suggestions  calculated  to  help  the  American  wheat-grower 
out  of  his  predicament.  The  New  York  Beetling  Mail  thus 
explains  his  problem: 

"The  ax  4-rage  farmer  is  in  no  llnaneiul  position  to  hold  his 
grain  until  prices  rise.  He  must  sell  when  he  can,  to  realize  sonic 
ready  money  to  apply  upon  his  past  indebtedness,  carry  him 
over  the  xvinter.  and  provide  for  the  next  year's  sowing. 

"Whether  it  shall  come  from  his  own  efforts,  through  co- 
operativc  buying  and  warehousing,  or  from  government  financial 
assistance.  what  the  wheat  funner  needs  and  must  have  is  some 
adequate  means  of  storing  hi*  grain  when  Ihere  is  a  surplus  and 
releasing  it  when  there  is  a  shortage.  As  it  is,  lie  must  always 
sell  when  prices  an-  relatively  low.  When  they  arc  high,  ho 
hasn't  any  to  sell,  either  because  of  a  crop  disaster  or  In-cause  his 
wheat  has  already  passed  out  of  his  hands  ami  into  those  of 
s|M-culators.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  with 


"THE  FAKMKK  IS  THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  NATION" 


— Any  I’olltiral  Speech 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  ,\Wi. 


which  our  economists  and  statesmen  will  have  to  deal  in  the 
coming  months," 

"The  real  difficulty,"  adds  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 
"is  not  an  absolute  overproduction  here,  but  a  larger  European 
production  than  last  year,  combined  with  a  curtailed  purchasing* 
|K»wer  by  the  impoverished  countries  on  the  other  side.”  In  th«» 
opinion  of  Farm.  Stork  amt  Home,  "tin-  remedy  for  the  present 
wheat  situation  lies  entirely  with  the  fanners  themselves;  as  long 
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i*  they  product*  250.000.000  bushel  a  ot  wheat  that  must  l*e  sold 
in  the  world  market  in  rompctilion  with  wheat  from  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  Cunadu,  they  can  |«t  no  relief."  Curtailment  of 
n-muji'.  then,  is  the  solution  udvanced  by  this  farm  |uti»er.  a  plan 
alio  advocated  hy  the  Oklahoma  lfcwrd  of  Agriculture.  Our 
■best  acreage  this  yea r,  we  are  reminded  by  Thr  Wall  Street  Jour - 
*d.  »a*  5S.2.KJ.OOO  acres.  "altho  five  years  before  the  wnr  it 
iveraged  4fl.000.000  acre*.  Acreage,  thcrvforu,  has  inercaM-d 
ahout  five  times  as  fast  as  population."  This  financial  daily 
tlirMoro  urges  curtailment.  "It  is  easy  to  offer  such  advice," 
think*  the  Manchester  I'nion— 

"  \nd  it  will  l*c  financially  profitable  doubtless  for  t h«<  wheat* 
m-am  to  follow  the  advice.  Hut  such  a  suggestion  is  entirely 
ergative;  it  does  not  help  one  iota  in  solving  the  tremendous 
|>rohl«-m  which  now  confronts  the  Middle  Western  farmer  whose 
*d  is  best  adapted  for  wheat-growing  und  whose  entire  time  is 
tvn.rallj  devotes!  to  the  one-crop  farm." 

Such  a  well-known  authority  ns  Senator  Arthur  Capper.  of 
Ksn*ii«.  believe*  this  one-crop  idea  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheat- 
ills.  The  Senator,  therefore,  offers  two  remedies — 
finer  ifioation  and  orderly  marketing — and  several  suggestion*. 
Said  he  at  the  recent  Chicago  Wheat  Conference: 

'  There  probably  are  many  things  which  ran  Ik-  done  to  get 
■  bf-a:-gmwing  on  a  better  basis.  One  is  to  eneournge  more 
fiivrrofied  methods,  which  will  tend  to  reduce  the  acreage  in 
i hi*  crop,  and  the  other  is  to  develop  In-lter  systems  of  selling, 
through  the  forming  of  a  great  wheat-marketing  association. 
t'«n«d  and  eontrolhsl  by  the  growers. 

'  "here  cooperative  farm  marketing  is  practised  most  siic- 
issifullv.  as  by  the  California  cooperatives,  a  good  i»art  of  their 
has  Ix-en  in  broadening  and  enlarging  their  markets  and 
toffadng  consumption. 

A  real  commodity-marketing  association,  such  as  that  used 
by  the  raisin.  Uiltaeco.  and  cotton  growers,  would  place  the 
business  of  wheat-growing  on  a  basis  where  the  surplus  could  Ik* 
kanfiNd  in  a  more  intelligent  way.  Much  of  the  objectionable 
dumping  so  evident  after  harvest  couhl  be  avoided.  It  would 
rive  the  grower  the  higher  return  which  is  rightfully  his.  It  is 
tfc*  next  step  in  t  he  new  era  of  economic  justice  which  is  before  us. 

"In  other  words,  one  of  the  big  solutions  of  this  problem  of 
the  troublesome  wheat  surplus  is  to  bring  our  production  more 
in  line  with  what  the  people  need.  Our  population  can’t 
*’*crhsucb  tremendous  wheat  crops  as  we  have  been  producing: 

edit,  let's  give  them  a  more  diversified  production,  of  dairy 
»ful  [otil try  products  and  other  crops  they  do  need,  and  which 
caa  be  *old  at  a  price  which  gives  a  sulwtantial  profit.  From 
lb*  v^»-point  of  the  future  generations,  also,  this  is  the  right 


thing  to  do.  for  a  one-crop  system  of  farming,  such  as  wheat- 
growing.  mines  out  the  available  soil  fertility  very  quickly. 

"Wo  may  get  some  relief  from  excessive  transportation  costs 
reasonably  soon.  I  believe  that  freight  rules  are  too  high  and 
must  eome  down.  High  freight  rates  have  hit  farmers  doubly 
hard  because  the  farmer  gets  the  freight  added  to  everything  he 
buys  and  the  freight  is  taken  off  of  everything  lie  sells.  It  is 
this  fact  that  makes  an  immediate  and  deep  cut  in  rail  rates  on 
farm  produets  and  many  other  commodities  so  urgent.  No  one 
desires  to  see  the  railways  crippled.  1  certainly  do  not.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  wish  harm  to  come  to  our 
American  railway  system,  for  my  own  business  could  not  exist 
without  it.  Hut  business  can  not  flow  freely  and  normally  if 
we  are  to  have  rail  rates  far  al>ovc  the  super-normal  of  war  times. 

"With  a  few  exceptions,  the  railroads  are  now  doing  a  profit¬ 
able  business.  They  are  doing  a  larger  volume  of  business  at 
a  higher  level  of  rates  than  ever  before  in  their  history,  and  they 
should  be  made  to  reduce  their  excessive  charges. 

"The  next  gnat  ship  canal  should  not  Ik*  built  across  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Central  America,  but  from  the  Qn-at  Iraki's  to  the  sea 
hy  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Making  seaports  of  Chicago, 
Duluth  and  a  half  do/.en  American  cities  will  put  the  United 
StaU-s  on  a  shipping  lmsis  with  the  big  plantation  owners  in  the 
Argentine  who  now  have  eight  oehta  a  bushel  the  better  of  them 
in  fn-ight  rates,  besides  their  cheaper  labor  costs.  This  water¬ 
way  to  fon-ign  markets  would  relieve  our  unnual  train o  conges¬ 
tions  and  hriug  such  prosperity  to  the  grain  belt,  that  exprest  in 
dollars  and  cents  it  would  more  than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  this 
props- 1  every  year." 

Here  are  several  concrete  suggestions,  and  the  International 
Farm  Congress,  wliieh  met  in  Kansas  City  early  in  July,  par¬ 
ticularly  commends  diversification.  As  tho  Chicago  Journal 
of  Comi»i*r»v  sets  forth  the  statement  of  it*  Board  of  Governors: 

"The  time  has  definitely  pasw-d  when  wheat  can  carry  all 
the  ov«-rhead  of  an  uv«  rage  American  farm,  supply  the  money 
to  buy  the  food  supplies  for  the  y.-ar,  and  pay  the  cost  of  its  own 
production  and  marketing.  The  American  farmer  can  not  suc- 
c«-**fully  comi*eto  with  the  cheap  land,  cheap  labor  and  water 
transportation  of  other  countries,  unless  ho  can  take  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  operating  his  farm  off  of  his  wheat  crop. 

"Hope  of  relief  through  governmental  price-fixing  is  based 
on  a  false  theory.  Nothing  can  come  of  it.  The  movement  to 
stimulate  consumption  may  bring  some  result#,  but  there  is  a 
possibility  that  it  will  also  encourage  additional  production, 
thus  offsetting  any  g.x*d  that  it  may  do.  The  expansion  of  credit 


WHEAT! 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
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facilities,  while  proper  and  useful,  will  not  of  itself  correct  the 
trouble,  nor  will  any  legislative  enactments. 

"The  fundamental  trouble  must  be  corrected.  Nothing  else 
will  be  effective,  or  prevent  periodic  recurrences  of  the  present 
situation. 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  experiments  of  any  sort — economic, 
political,  or  by  way  of  trying  out  new  crops  or  new  farming  prac¬ 
tises.  It  has  been  abundantly  proven  that  this  very  region  to 
which  the  conditions  under  discussion  apply  is  susceptible  to  a 
safe  system  of  erop  diversification  and  live-stock  production. 

"All  that  is  needed  is  a  program,  gem-rally  applied,  which 
will  bring  in  revenue  every  week  in  the  year,  to  supplement  the 
wheat  check.  Poultry,  dairy  cows  and  other  live  stock  will  do 
this.  Such  a  program  will  provide  twelve  months’  productive 
employment  on  the  farm,  instead  of  two." 

"But."  asks  the  St.  Louis  (ilobc-Dcmoeral,  "to  what  other 
crops  shall  the  fanner  turn?”  In  this  Middle  Western  paper's 
opinion,  "the  question  is  not  answered  so  easily.  The  Board 
recommends  dairying  and  poultry-raising.  These  industrh-A 
have  the  advantage  of  bringing  in  money  nt  short  intervals, 
while  wheat  brings  in  money  only  once  a  year.  But  if  huge  area* 
of  the  wheat  belt  should  be  ddVotcd  to  them,  overproduction 
would,  of  course,  follow." 

"It  is  perhaps  too  late  for  the  wheat-growers  to  organize  a 
nation-wide  coo|N>rativo  association,”  says  the  Louisville  Courier - 
Jour  uni.  "but  the  present  situation  will  act  us  a  spur  to  further 
the  idea.  For  such  an  organization  could  hold  the  prist*  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  point,  and  withhold  the  surplus.  This  would  mean  little, 
if  any.  increase  in  the  cost  of  bread,  but  it  would  ileal  a  liody-blow 
to  the  army  of  middlemen  and  the  gamblers  in  grain."  Of  the 
plan  to  take  one-fourth  the  present  wheat  crop  otT  the  market, 
Mr.  Oray  Silver,  its  proponent,  has  this  to  say: 

"It  simply  requires  financing  through  existing  channels  in  the 
farmers'  hands  of  the  w  heat  crop  for  the  ms-ded  |K>riod  of  lime  for 
orderly  marketing  in  res|Min*o  to  consumptive  demand.  It  takes 
no  mom  money  to  finance  it  in  the  farmers'  hands  thau  it  does  in 
the  possession  of  the  speculator. 

"Neither  the  farmer  nor  the  consumer  is  tanefited  by  forcing 
on  tin*  market  moro  than  the  consumer  can  use.  After  allowing 
for  all  tlie  wheat  we  can  consume  in  this  country,  namely,  five 
bushels  per  capita,  then  adding  to  it  the  seed  and  the  amount 
we  can  e.\|K>rt.  plus  a  normal  carry-over,  or  a  total  of  .NIXI.OOO.OOU 
bushels,  every  need  of  the  whole  public,  domestic  and  abroad, 
has  been  supplied.  Then,  if  200,000,000  bushels  more  an-  forced 
on  the  market,  it  means  that  it  must  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
speculators,  who  will  use  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  pn>- 
ducer  and  the  consumer.  And,  further,  to  dump  on  the  market 
n  large  amount  of  foodstuffs  which  can  not  ho  consumed  not  only 
demoralizes  the  wheat  market  but  the  market  for  other  foodstuffs 
ns  well. 

"In  the  next  place,  the  deliberate  breaking  of  the  price  on 
wheat  is  not  helpful  to  the  consumer,  ns  is  illustrated  not  only 
in  Washington  and  Baltimore,  but  throughout  the  country,  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  breaking  of  the  price  to  the  farmers  of 
from  around  $1.40  to  *0  cents  u  bushel,  the  sellers  of  bread  in¬ 
creased  the  price  1  cent  per  loaf,  or  around  10  per  cent.,  which 
g.H>s  to  show-  that  the  cost  of  wheat  or  Hour  to  the  baker  bas  but 
little  to  do  with  the  cost  of  bread. 

"The  suggested  restoring  of  the  normal  market  price  would 
only  mean  bringing  it  up  to  about  the  cost  of  production.  The 
basic  thing  involved  is  not  a  favor  to  anybody — it  is  just  a 
square  deal  for  the  farmer." 

"This  isn't  a  new  plan.”  points  out  the  Duluth  News-Tribune 
in  wheat-growing  Minnesota  — 

"It  has  been  tried  countless  times  by  other  nations,  with 
none  too  favorable  results.  Here  is  the  way  it  would  work:  The 
farmer  is  exju-cted  to  have  a  surplus  of  some  200.000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  this  year.  It  is  pro|>oscd  to  take  this  surplus  off  the 
market  by  the  use  of  government  funds.  It  would  ta  taught  and 
held  while  the  price  of  wheat  was  forced  up  to  *1.50  a  bushel 
or  thereabouts,  which  is  the  price  the  farmer  undoubtedly  should 
have  to  get  u  reasonable  profit.  A  guaranteed  profit  on  wheat 
certainly  would  not  tend  to  reduce  the  surplus  of  200.000.000 
bushels.  If  that  surplus  was  piled  up  when  there  was  every 
prospect  of  dollar  wheat,  what  would  Ik-  the  surplus  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed  price  of  $1.50?  Wouldn't  the  surplus  next 
year  Ik*  more  likely  to  be  100,000.000  bushels  tluiu  200,000.000?" 


FRANCE  SIGNS  UP  FOR  NAVAL  PEACE 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ENCOURAGING  piwes  of  news 
to  reach  Washington  from  abroad  in  many  a  day,  we 
are  told,  was  the  ratification  by  France  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  naval  limitation  treaty  and  the  Four-Power  Paeifu- 
Trcaty,  two  of  the  five  important  treaties  resulting  from  the 
Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament.  Thus, 
after  eighteen  months'  deliberation  the  clouds  of  doubt  that 
have  been  hanging  over  the  agreement  are  clearing  away,  and, 
as  a  Washington  correspondent  puts  it,  "the  eapsheaf  is  placed  on 
the  most  portentous  diplomatic  undertaking  of  the  Harding 
Administration  by  actually  giving  vitality  to  the  Washington 
Conference  plan  to  end  competitive  building  of  first-line  ships 
of  war."  "More  than  that,  it  clears  the  atmosphere  for  world 
statesmanship  in  a  number  of  matters,"  thinks  the  Pittsburgh 
Post.  Considerable  regret  is  manifested ,  however,  because  the 
three  other  Washington  treaties  an*  not  to  Im*  ratified  at  once. 
Says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Time* 
of  the  Conference  documents: 

"The  five  treaties  negotiated  at  the  Conference  are  indepen¬ 
dent  documents,  hut  to  a  certain  degreo  they  were  designed  to 
supplement  one  another  and  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  the 
general  plan  contemplated  by  the  Conference  for  removing 
possible  cause*  of  war.  Alt  ho  there  will  bo  no  barrier  to 
putting  into  effect  the  naval  treaty  and  the  Pacific  compact, 
even  tho  French  ratification  of  the  other  treaties  is  delayed, 
the  result  of  that  delay  may  ta  to  develop  n  somewhat  peculiar 
situation. 

"The  Chinese  treaties,  one  dealing  with  customs  mutter*  in 
China  and  the  other  with  political  questions  there,  were  worked 
out  a*  a  very  vital  element  in  tin-  projtct.  of  assuring  peace  in  the 
Pacific,  it  was  through  these  treaties  that  the  Conference 
delegates  hojK*d  to  iron  out  causes  of  international  friction  iu 
China  and  to  make  less  likely  clashes  of  interest  in  the  Far  East 
that  might  lead  to  war. 

"For  a  somewhat  different  reason,  the  delay  over  the  sub¬ 
marine  and  gas  warfare  treaty  is  a  cause  of  regret  to  official*  here. 
It  had  been  hoped  at  the  time  of  the  Washington  Conference 
that  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  that  treaty  as  binding  upon  tie* 
signatories  could  In*  extend«*d  without  delay  to  all  other  nation*, 
adding  a  new  chapter  to  international  law.  That  world  process 
ran  not  go  forward,  however,  until  the  treaty  has  been  ratified." 

Acting,  perhaps,  on  the  theory  that  folks  have  forgotten  what 
took  place  at  Washington  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1922, 
Robert  Cresswell  writes  in  a  New  York  Tribune  article: 

"The  United  States  ogrix-d  that  when  the  treaty  was  ratified 
it  would  scrap  eleven  out  of  the  fifteen  capital  ships  (battle-ships 
and  bat  tie  cruisers)  it  was  building  at  the  time  of  the  Conference. 
Without  waiting  for  complete  ratification,  this  country  has 
stop!  work  on  all  these  vessels.  Plans  have  meanwhile  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
contracts  for  the  new  battleships  Washington,  South  Dakota. 
Indiana.  Montana.  .Worth  Carolina,  lou'a  anil  Massachusetts,  and 
for  their  sale  for  scrapping,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  new 
battle  cruisers  Constellation,  Hanger,  United  Staten  and 
Conaftf  often. 

"This  country  also  promise!  to  scrap  seventeen  completed 
capital  ships,  which  are  variously  classified  as  of  old,  pre-Jutland, 
or  obsolete  type.  Of  these  vessels  the  United  States  lias  sold 
two,  the  Mann  and  the  Missouri,  which  are  now  taing  broken 
up.  Five  others  have  been  dismantled,  so  that,  they  are  no 
longer  serviceable  for  purposes  of  war,  and  the  Navy  has  placed 
eight  others  in  reserve.  This  accounts  for  fifteen  which  have 
been  placed  hors  de  combat,  the  others  being  the  Dakota  and  the 
Delaware,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  are 
not  to  be  scrapped  until  two  of  the  new  modern  tattle-ships,  tho 
West  Virginia  and  tho  Colorado,  an*  completed. 

"England,  at  the  time  of  the  Conference,  had  a  program  ••ail¬ 
ing  for  the  construction  of  four  new  giant  tattle  cruisers  of  the 
Hood  type,  with  a  tonnage  of  ataut  50.000.  The  British  delega¬ 
tion  agreed  that  two  of  these  vessels  should  not  be  built,  ami  that 
the  other  two  should  bo  kept  within  the  limit  of  :t5,000  tons  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  maximum  by  the  pact.  The  British  plans  for  new 
construction  have  been  altered  in  this  sense. 

"In  respect  to  complete  tonnage,  the  treaty  calls  on  England 
to  scrap  twenty-four  old  capital  ships.  Of  these  the  British 
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have  sold  seventeen  to  ship-breaking  firins.  and  rendered  ono 
ineapable  of  further  warlike  service.  England  has  already  done 
away  with  twenty  vessels.  She  has  thus  accomplished  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  treaty  requirements,  and  ha;  a  somewhat 
letter  percentage  of  fulfilment  to  her  credit  than  the  United 
States. 

“Japan  hail  four  capital  ships  under  construction  in  the  fall  of 
1921.  The  5-.V3  ratio  requires  her  to  abandon  them.  This  she 
has  already  done,  for,  tho  the  most  recent  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  two  of  these  Japanese  vessels  are  to  lie  finished  up 
as  aircraft  carriers,  ttys  is  allowed  under  the  treaty,  and  is  the 
same  thing  the  United  States  is  doing  in  the  case  of  two  of  its 
battle  cruisers.  Work  on  the  other  two  Japanese  capital  ships 
has  been  suspended. 

"The  Japanese  Government  is  further  called  upou  to  get  rid  of 
ten  of  its  old  capital  ships.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  re¬ 
moved  the  armament  from  nine  of  these  obsolete  vessels,  render¬ 
ing  them  virtually  useless  as  fighting  units  of  the  fleet,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  bus  placed  three  capital 
ships  in  reserve." 

While  editors  seem  to  l>e 
practically  unanimous  in  their 
lndief  that  tln>  Four-Power 
Pacific  Treaty  will  obviate 
any  serious  misunderstanding 
in  the  Pacific,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  skepticism  as  to  just 
how  much  the  naval  limitation 
treaty  will  accomplish,  once  it 
is  put  into  effect. 

In  the  opinion  of  such  papers 
as  the  Washington  Slur,  Albunv 
Knickerbocker  1‘rett,  New  York 
Timet,  and  Troy  Record- — to 
name  only  a  few  out  of  scores 
— the  ratification  of  tho  two 
treaties  is  n  "feather  in  the 
cap  of  the  Administration." 

Approval  of  the  naval  treaty 
means,  among  other  things, 
according  to  the  Albany  paper, 
that  "the  United  States  will 
Ih*  enabled  to  clear  away  the 
uncertainty  that  has  sur¬ 
rounded  our  own  naval  policy 
and  make  way  for  a  definite 

program."  "One  treaty  will  save  the  world  the  fruitless 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  other  will  place  on 
every  Pacific  Power  a  restraining  influence.”  observes  the 
Detroit  Sews.  "It  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  have  these  Powers 
tgroe  on  the  principle  of  naval  limitation.”  thinks  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  .Vcir*.  while  to  the  Wichita  H  in  con  "the  significance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are  undergoing  a 
grail  uni  process  of  mental  disarmament,  which  is  a  tremendous 
thing."  As  the  Peoria  Journal  puts  it: 

"On  paper,  validation  of  the  naval  treaty  will  Ih*  the  greatest 
stroke  of  practical  disarmament  in  history.  It  will  terminate 
for  a  period  of  years  competition  in  the  building  of  capital  ships. 
It  will  uot  prevent  war.  but  it  will  remove  one  of  the  great  pro¬ 
vocations  of  war.  It  will  pave  the  way  for  future  conferences  on 
land  disarmament,  submarines  and  airplanes.  It  will  relieve 
the  tension  between  France  and  England,  and  make  the  United 
States  a  party  in  interest  on  all  matters  relating  to  world  peace." 

The  ratification  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  relating  to  the 
island  possessions  and  dominions  of  the  four  contracting  part ii*s 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  eliminates  the  Anglo-Japanese  pact.  Hut. 
says  the  Washington  Star: 

“  Ii  hail  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  had  originally  been  designed 
as  a  measure  of  protection  in  view  of  the  |Hilieies  of  Russia  and 
Germany  in  far  eastern  affairs.  All  peril  from  these  sources  had 
been  removed.  But  the  pact  was  regarded  as  prejudicial  to 
American  interests. 


"The  Four-Power  Pacific  Treaty  was  a  happy  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  In  this  pact,  soon  to  become  effective,  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties — the  United  States,  Great.  Britain.  Frunec  and 
Japan—  agree  to  respect  the  rights  of  each  in  relation  to  their 
insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions  in  tho  region  of  the 
Pacific.  If  any  controversy  should  arise  between  any  two  of 
them,  or  more,  regarding  these  rights,  which  is  not  settled  by 
diplomatic  means,  under  the  treaty  they  shall  invite  the  other 
contracting  j»urti»-s  to  a  joint  conference  for  consideration  and 
adjudication.  The  same  course  shall  Ih>  followed  in  the  event  of 
threatened  or  aggressive  action  by  any  other  Power  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  contracting  parties. 

"  Further,  the  new  treaty  provides  that  it  shall  run  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  and  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  it  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  subject  to  the  right  of  any  of  tho  contracting  parties 
to  terminate  it  upon  a  twelve-month  notice.  The  Four-Power 
Treaty  docs  not  commit  the  United  States  to  tho  use  of  force, 
but  merely  to  consultation  in  the  event  of  controversies  arising 

affecting  the  possession,  in  the 
Pacific." 

"These  treaties  mean 
much,"  agrees  the  New  York 
Herald.  "  If  at  tho  end  of  ten 
years  it  is  seen  that  the  world 
gets  along  as  well  and  feels  ns 
confident  with  small  navies, 
surely  nations  will  wish  to 
make  them  smaller  still." 

Others,  however,  are  not  so 
enthusiastic.  The  Omaha 
World- Herald,  for  instance, 
believe*  "the  Arms  Confer¬ 
ence  diil  little  more  than  check 
riotous  spending  for  naval 
purposes;  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  toward  reducing 
the  possibility  of  war."  "Tho 
ratification  of  the  naval  limita¬ 
tion  treaty  has  n  strictly 
limited  significance  as  nn  act 
furthering  world  disarma¬ 
ment,"  agree*  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot.  "The  only 
path  in  this  direction  is  tho 
League  of  Nations,  and  this 
tin*  Harding  Administration 
has  shun ned,"  avers  tin*  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  "More¬ 
over,  the  World  Court  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
but  the  President  ha*  abandoned  that.”  "The  belief  that  there 
was  anything  of  substantial  value  ucc«inpli*hcd  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  toward  the  limitation  of  naval  armament  ha*  long  since 
been  abandoned"  by  the  Raleigh  \  net  and  Obterrcr,  which  is 
published  by  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels.  For.  it 
goes  on  to  point  out.  "no  limitation  was  placed  on  other  arma¬ 
ment  than  capital  ships,  then-fore  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  will  go  ahead  building  airplanes,  cruisers,  submarines, 
and  every  other  fighting  device  that  has  been  invented."  This, 
too.  is  essentially  the  view  of  the  Tacoma  Ledger,  which  declares 
that— 

“So  long  a«  nations  may  launch  great  air  fleets  capable  of 
destroying  cities  and  towns  at  will;  so  long  a*  they  can  fill  the 
seas  with  the  most  formidable  of  submarines;  so  long  ns  the 
race  for  supremacy  in  the  cruiser  class  of  warship  can  con¬ 
tinue.  there  is  little  advantage  in  the  cause  of  pence  to 
Ih*  derived  from  the  Washington  pact  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments. 

"A  job  unfinished  is  as  useless  as  a  job  not  started.  If  nations 
an*  precluded  from  constructing  capital  ships  and  still  an*  allowed 
to  build  a«  many  cruisers,  submarines  and  other  craft,  as  they  see 
fit.  there  can  Ik*  no  guaranty  against  war  and  no  cessation  of  the 
mad  race  for  supremacy  on  the  sea. 

“There  should  either  Ih*  a  complete  agreement,  as  to 
naval  armament  between  the  nations,  or  the  lid  should  be 
taken  off." 


»  « 


NOW  THAT  “PACIFIC  ItXCIKSlO.V  CAN  OUT  IN  OKU  WAY 

— I>e  Mar  to  the  Philadelphia  Heco'd 
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TIIK  KXODl'fl  FROM  DIXIE 


WHY  LYNCHING  HAS  SLUMPED 

JIT  DOE  "LYNCH"  and  tho  "Jim  Crow  Car."  a*  responsible 
for  the  astounding  exodus  of  negroes  from  the  South,  a re 
creating  hot  difference*  of  opinion  in  the  Northern  nnd 
Southern  pres*.  "A  live  n«*gn>  it*  much  more  efficient  an  a 
cotton-picker  than  one  who  has  been  burned  at  the- stoke  or  riddled 
with  bullets,"  expresses  the  original  idea  in  the  words  of  one 
pu|M-r  from  south  of  the  Moson-Dixon  Line.  This  is  the  "simple 
explanation"  of  the  Baltimore  Beening  .Sun.  which  deems  it 
"reasonable  to  link  the  lessening  popularity  of  lynching  parties 
with  the  exodus  of  negro  lal*or  from  the  South."  The  remark¬ 
able  drop  in  the  number  of  this  year's  lynching'  has  occasioned 
this  and  a  Hood  of  other  comment  from  the  pi  ess. 

Fifteen  lynching*  for  the  first  six  months  of  I9ZI  against 
thirty  last  year,  and  thirty-six  for  1921.  during  the  same  period, 
ure  the  figures  given  out  to  the  press  by  Tuskegeo  Institute.  Still 
lower  figure*  appear  in  the  report  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  due.  doubtless,  to  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  definition  as  to  just  what  constituti-s  a  lynching.  From 
the  latter  report,  at  any  rate,  we  an-  told  that  deaths  of  negroes  in 
rnce  riots,  etc.,  have  been  excluded,  leaving  only  cases  where 
negroes  have  been  taken  by  a  mob  or  a  band  of  men  and  shot . 
hanged  or  burned  for  some  alh-gid  s|>ecific  eaus«r.  The  National 
Association's  figures  are  as  follows: 

192a  (first  six  months) -  .11  lynchings 

1922  (first  six  months) . .  .33  lynchings 


The  distribution  by  States,  for  this  period,  according  to  the 
same  report,  is: 


Florida . 

Georgia . 

Texas . 

Mississippi 

Arkansas . 

Alabama .  .  . . 

Louisiana . 

Missouri .  . .  . .  .  . 
Oklahoma  ...  . 
South  Carolina . . 


1923 

3 

2 

1  (burned) 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

0 

0 


1922 

1 

4  (1  burned) 
12  (o  burned) 
7 
2 

2  (1  burned) 
1 
0 
2 
2 


Totals 


33 


The  total  for  1922  includes  four  white  men.  and  that  for  1923 
includes  one  white  man.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  in  the  1922 
column  an-  included  two  cases  in  Oklahoma  and  two  in  Alabama 
(including  the  burned  man),  when-  the  only  evidence  of  a  lynch¬ 
ing  stated  is  that  the  dead  body  was  found  in  a  condition  point¬ 
ing  strongly  toward  it. 

The  alh-ged  causes  of  the  1923  lynchings.  excluding  the  cn-- 
of  the  white  man  who  was  hanged  in  a  railroad  strike,  may  In- 


grouped  from  the  National  Association’s  n-|*ort  as  follows: 

Assaulting  a  white  girl .  .  I 

Associating  with  white  women .  .  .  I 

Aiding  escape  of  man  charged  with  assault .  I 

Rccklcai  driving  and  injuring  a  Mexican  woman  pedestrian  1 

Murdering  a  white  man . .  4 

Cattle  stealing . 1 

Accusing  white  tpen  of  robbery .  I 


From  this  it  appear*  that  altogether  four  of  the  ten  lynchings 
involved  crimes  of  some  sort  of  violence  against  white  women. 
This  explains  the  conclusion  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot  from 
similar  totals  in  the  Tuskegee  report,  "with  a  fair  allowance  for 
the  natural  bias  of  the  colored  statistician,"  that  "offenses 
against  women  have  ceased  to  be  the  prime  provocation  to 
lynching." 

The  main  impression  created  by  the  report  among  Southern 
papers,  such  as  the  Columbia  Record,  Birmingham  Age- Herald. 
Charlotte  Obterrer,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Atlanta  ConnUtu- 
tion,  seems  to  be  one  of  gratification  coupled  with  a  sincere  ho|H« 
that  the  slump  in  lynchings  is  permanent.  Northern  papers  point 
out  a  number  of  cases  where  mobs  intent  on  lynching  have  In-cn 
Stopt  by  resolute  officers  or  awakened  public  sentiment.  For 
example,  the  Ohio  State  Journal  tells  us  of  a  notable  instance  at 
Savannah,  where  a  plucky  sheriff,  backed  by  law-abiding  citizens, 
stopt  a  mob's  first  attack  so  thoroughly  that  no  other  efforts  wen- 
made.  This  was  done,  it  appears,  by  turning  a  hoae  on  them,  and 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  essential  point  in  the  story,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Milwaukee  Living  Church,  is  that  the  sheriff,  firemen, 
militia  and  Governor  all  did  their  duty,  thus  vindicating  "the 
ability  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  community  to  govern  itself."  Such  in¬ 
stances  lead  Northern  papers  like  the  Indianapolis  News,  deplor¬ 
ing  the  "tendency  to  think  of  the  South  as  a  unit  in  its  approval 
of  lynching."  to  give  full  credit  to  “the  continued  struggle  of 
Southern  organizations  and  newspapers  to  have  right  prevail." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  " Fun  from  the  Press") 


Ir  you  can  write  a  song  that’s  crazy  enough,  your  fortune’s 
made. —  Detroit  Sews. 

Everybody  has  had  a  say  about  evolution  except  the  monkey. 
—  Tampa  Morning  Tribune. 

Tiie  great  need  of  France,  now  as  always,  is  less  politics  and 
more  twins. — Indianapolis  Star. 


Cash-boxing  is  the  correct  name  for  modern  prize-fighting. — 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

As  our  entry  in  the  Bolt  peace  competition,  we  suggest  a  sul>- 
stitutc  for  oil. — Boston  Port. 

Moderv  girls  just  love  the  water.  Unless  it  happens  to  be 
in  a  wash-tub. — Detroit  Sews. 


Probably  the  men  who  are  boosting  Henry  can  be  listed  as 
Ford  accessories. —  Los  Angeles  Record. 


The  best  way  for  big  business  to  keep  on  tho  upgrade  is  to 
stay  on  the  level. — S  or  folk  Virginian-Pilot. 


Secretary  of  Treasury  Mellon  knows  his  business  Ho  has 
gone  to  Europe,  where  our  treasure  is. — Seattle  Star 


A  tbx-t ear-old  girl  is  reported  to  be  writing  "song  hits.” 
Most  of  the  latest  read  like  hers. — Des  Moines  Register. 


Germany  should  he  more  frank  and  make  a  fiat  statement 
concerning  the  exact  amount  of  idemnity  she  is  willing  to  dodge. 
— Sioux  City  Journal. 


Kv minor  any  claim  to  originality,  we  offer  as  our  third  entry 
for  the  Rok  peace  prize  the  well-known  Ten  Commandments.— 

Dubuque  American  Tribune. 


The  screen  drawing  the 

biggest  crowds  now  is  the 
fly  screen. — Sacramento  Star. 

Iv  an  election  contest  in 
Ireland,  the  survivor  is  con¬ 
sidered  elected.— II 'all  Street 
Journal. 

The  Turks  are  about  lo 
pass  a  law  making  marriage 
compulsory.  The  Turkish 
outrages  evidently  will  never 
cease.— .Ve ic  York  American. 

Edward  Hoh  offers  a  prize 
of  SI00.4JUO  fnr  (he  1h*m«  plan 
to  avoid  war.  We  can  win 
that  in  two  words:  Don’t 
Fight.  —  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune. 

Aa  a  transatlantic  liner 
was  entering  New  York  Har¬ 
bor,  an  American  passenger 
proudly  |>ointed  out  to  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  beside  him  on  the  deck, 
the  famous  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  Frenchman  gazed  and 
remarked,  "Wo  also  erect 
statues  to  our  illustrious 
dead."— London  Morning  Post. 

"A  new  automobile  has 
been  designed  to  ho  driven 
from  the  back  seat."  And 
lots  of  husbands  will  rise  to  inquire: 
—  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph. 


.  be  tW  tUm  111  ‘'Wltr1 

OFF  POR  A  DAY'S  FLCASl'RE 

— <'irr  In  the  New  York  M'crW. 


What's  new  about  that?” 


The  building  records  indi¬ 
cate  that  |M*»r  old  Germany 
is  pro*|  wring  in  spite  of  all 
she  cun  do. — Chicago  Journal. 

The  negroes  are  all  going 
North, and  now  the  poor  plow- 
mules  must  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  while-folks’  talk. — At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

The  millennium  is  yet  a 
long  way  off  when  nothing 
can  make  nations  love  one 
another  except  a  common 
enemy. — Peoria  Star. 

Mrs.  Hahdi.no  says  the 
President  will  seek  r* -elec¬ 
tion.  By  many  and  many 
husbands,  tins  will  In-  put 
down  as  final  —Detroit  Sms. 

The  report  1  lint  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Shelby,  Montana, 
are  planning  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Dempsey  in  the 
public  square  liad  not  town 
confirmed  at  tho  hour  of 
going  to  press.  —  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle  Telegraph. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Rtraoiky 
writes  that  British  women 
have  the  same  aim  as  their 
sisters  in  America.  In  such 
case  British  husbands  will 
do  well  to  ndopt  the  habit  of  wearing  bullet-proof  undershirts. 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Much  of  the  outcry  nguinst  the  Administration  is  just  outcry 
—the  outs  crying  to  get  in.— Norfolk  Vtrginian-Ptlot. 

The  labor  shortage  has  become  so  acute  that  you  seldom  see 
more  than  a  dozen  idle  men  watching  a  sign-painter. — Birming¬ 
ham  iVfIM. 


When  Germany  is  strong  enough  to  pay.  tho  first  things  she 
will  pay  will  heafew  grudges.  —Springfield  Illinois  Slate  Register. 

You  ean  tell  Germany  was  the  loser.  The  poor  thing  is  spend¬ 
ing  her  money  for  factories  instead  of  armies.  —  Birmingham 
Sews. 


It  may  l>e  that  a  vote  of  confidence  merely  expresses  each 
other  leader’s  fear  that  he  might  get  Poincare's  job. — Wallaces’ 
P  armer. 

The  only  objection  to  the  first  watermelons  is  that  they  taste 
too  much  like  water  aud  not  enough  like  melons. — Hagerstown 
( Md. )  Herald. 

It  won’t  be  at  all  difficult  to  establish  universal  peace  once  we 
have  eliminated  human  nature  and  the  Balkans.  —  Shreceport 
( IjO .)  Journal. 

T he  reason  we  need  more  and  more  aliens  is  because  one  isn't 
here  long  until  he  begins  to  demand  decent  wages. — La  Grange 
{Go.)  Reporter. 

That  Roosevelt  became  President  and  Ford  is  a  favorite 
for  the  office  proves  that  the  American  people  love  rough- 
riders. —  Tampa  Tribune. 


We’re  somewhat  confused  as  to  whether  we  now'  have  dry 
ships  an  a  wot  ocean  or  wet  ships  on  a  dry  ocean. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

It  is  vet  a  little  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  political  issue  of 
1924  will  be  the  World  Court  or  the  origin  of  species. — Macon 
tfia.)  Sews. 

We  have  a  friend  who  wishes  to  exchange  a  bale  of  German 
marks  for  a  well-preserved  assortment  of  Confederate  money. — 
Tampa  Tribune. 

The  multiplication  of  jobholders  indicates  that  eventually 
all  of  us  will  get  a  living  by  collecting  taxes  from  one  another.— 
Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald. 

These  haughty  foreign  countries  must  not  disregard  Uncle 
Sam’s  dry  laws.  Only  citizens  are  privileged  to  do  that.-  - 
Athens  ( Ga .)  Daily  Sews. 


3d  by  Go 


FOREIGN  -  COMMENT 


THE  TANGLE 

Explosive  possibilities  abound  in  the  proi»- 

l«*m  of  Tangier,  nay  the  Loudon  com«*pondent*  attend¬ 
ing  ii  conference  of  experts,  preliminary  to  the  diplomatic 
conference  at  which  Spain,  France  and  Kurland  will  clash,  a* 
each  wants  control  of  the  Moroeean  seaport.  Many  Spanish 
editors  maintain  that  the  status  of  Tangier  is  indissolubly  linked 
with  the  whole  problem  of  Morocco.  The  complexities  of  the 
situation,  it  is  noted,  arc  not  cased  by  the  fact  that  Spain  is  facing 
it  grove  internal  crisis  over  the  Moroccan  situation  where  "al>or- 
tive  attempts  made  to  reach  a  bloodless  settlement  have  only 
worsened  matters,"  The  contention  in  Spanish  new  »pa|>cn*  that 
Tangier  is  bound  up  with  Morocco  is  supports  by  various 
IHditicul  leaders  in  Npuin.  and  Seftor  C'ainbo,  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  late  Maura  Cabinet,  and  admitted  head  of  the  Hegionulist 
party,  is  quoted  by  Kl  Sol  of  Mndrid  as  saying: 

"Spain's  position  in  the  Tangier  conference  is  unique.  Unlike 
Franco  wo  do  not  face  a  colonial  problem,  as  we  nre  not  interested 
in  colonization,  or  in  forcing  imports  of  our  manufactures.  Some 
people  consider  our  attitude  is  ba-ed  on  strategical  reasons, 
which  I  fail  to  understand,  as  I  don't  see  what  importance 
Morocco  can  have  for  us  as  long  as  England  holds  Gibraltar. 
In  the  remote  probability  of  a  war  with  England  over  Gibraltar 
our  Moroccan  possession  would  Ik*  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset,  as  the  Power  ruling  the  sea  would  cut  ofT  communications 
with  the  Mother  Country.  Thus,  Morocco  is  for  us  only  a 
political  problem,  which  makes  it  such  a  delicate  matter,  as 
tradition  and  national  pride  nre  the  foremost  factors  in  Spain’s 
African  adventure." 

Another  of  Spain's  political  leaders.  Count  Komanom**,  is 
quoted  in  the  Spanish  press  os  declaring  that: 

"We  nre  only  a  pawn  on  the  Mediterranean  chessboard.  We 
are  reduced,  to  the  obscure  role  of  shock-absorbers  Iwtwcen 
England  and  France.  English  dominion  of  the  straits  lK*ing  vital 
to  the  British  Empire.  The  conference  will  achieve  little,  as 
nobody  will  recede  from  positions  already  taken.  England  will 
support  our  contention  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  can  not 
afford  to  have  a  too  strong  or  aggressive  neighbor  in  Gibraltar. 
She  is  checking  France  to-day  as  she  checked  ( iermany  yesterday, 
as  she  has  always  checked  all  Powers  which  she  considered  a 
menace  to  the  Empire." 

A  Madrid  military  organ.  La  Corres pordencia  Militar,  charges 
that  “French  im|>eriu!ists  long  for  a  submarine  base  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  in  order  to  menace  the  British  position,  and 
such  a  base  can  be  found  only  in  Tangier.”  Therefore  this 


OF  TANGIER 

military  publication  tells  us  we  may  plainly  see  tin*  reason  for 
"French  propaganda"  nl*out  Tangier  and  for  "tho  incessant 
claim  that  Tangier  should  1h*  put  under  French  control."  A 
(minted  retort  from  the  French  side  uppears  in  the  Paris  Bul¬ 
letin  de  L'Afrique.  which  says: 

"Spain  lias  failed  where  France  has  succeeded.  In  civilization, 
progress  means  more  than  words,  and  French  achievements  must 
Ik*  comjMtred  with  Spanish  failures.  Unfortunately  England  is 
against  us  iu  Tangier  as  she  is  against  us  in  the  Ruhr  and  in  the 
Orient." 

A  new  factor  looms  in  Italy’s  demand  that  her  interests  be 
taken  into  consideration,  lncause  her  (Hisition  ns  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Power,  say  Italian  editors,  may  1m*  endangered  by  hostil¬ 
ity  at  the  Strait*.  The  Home  \ uova  Antolofia  remarks: 

“Tangier's  statu*  Ms-m*  to  be  n  source  of  potenlinl  trouble  in 
the  already  overheated  Fra  neo-British  relation*.  International 
control  of  the  zone  and  the  city  of  Tangier  have  proven  a  total 
failure.  Business  isat  a  standstill,  and  from  TOO.tXXJ  tons  of  ship¬ 
ping  entering  the  j*ort  in  1913  less  than  30, (XXI  entered  lost  year. 
Lack  of  facilities  and  red  tape  are  responsible  for  tikis  stale  of 
affairs." 

The  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  international  administration, 
according  to  this  Home  periodical,  is  to  almlish  the  system:  and 
by  way  of  satirically  stressing  this  point  it  quotes  the  following 
a|N>log,  as  originating  from  Muley  llatld,  ex-Sultan  of  Morocco, 
who  relates: 

"On  the  Day  of  Judgment  the  people  of  Tangier  appeared 
In-fore  the  tribunal  of  the  All  High.  The  words  of  judgment 
spoken  to  them  were:  'You  have  been  among  tho  meanest  of 
the  nations,  and  of  all  creatures  on  earth  none  equals  von  in 
perversity.  How  do  you  explain  this?’  And  the  people  of 
Tangier  answered:  ‘It  is  true  that  we  are  great  sinners.  But  we 
must  plead  in  our  behalf  that  the  administration  of  our  city  whs 
in  international  control,  and  so  we  are  true  representatives  or  the 
best  that  European  government  can  produce.'  And  it  was  an¬ 
swered  back  to  them:  'Great  as  have  been  your  offenses,  your 
expiation  has  far  sun>assed  them.  Xo  further  judgment  awaits 
you.  Advance  at  once  into  Paradise."’ 

Various  journals  point  out  that  the  Tangier  Conference  lias 
been  called  in  order  to  give  Tangier  a  new  status  because  her 
equilibrium  was  altered  by  the  war  in  which  Germany  was  de¬ 
feated.  At  present  Tangier  possesses  what  the  diplomats  call 
a  “special  character,"  and  is  governed  by  the  foreign  Diplomatic 
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Corps.  Back  of  Tangier  lies  u  Spanish  zone.  Back  of  that, 
Morocco  is  French.  But  the  present  arrangement  can  not  last 
much  longer  without  "grave  peril,”  according  to  some  British 
observers,  for  Tangier  is  "destined  by  its  position  to  become 
sooner  or  later  for  West  Africa  what  Constantinople  is  for  the 
Middle  East.”  To-day, so  the  Manchester  Guard  ian  reminds  us — 

"Tangier  forms  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Moroccan  Sul¬ 
tanate.  The  Sultan,  however,  is  under  the  protection  of  France, 
which  rules  seven-eighths  of  his  territory  in  his  name,  and  rules 
it,  as  must  lie  recognized,  with  conspicuous  ability.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  territory  is  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  who  hold 
the  northern  coastal  strip  facing  their  own  Spanish  mainland. 
Hut  the  town  of  Tangier,  with  a  small  hinterland  of  an  average 
depth  of  ten  miles,  altho  within  the  Spanish  zone,  is  regarded 
as  having  an  international  status,  and  in  all  agreements  afTecting 
Morocco  the  ‘special  character' 
of  Tangier  has  nlwuvs  l»een  in¬ 
sisted  U|H»n.  Unfortunately, 
the  matter  lias  always  rested 
at  that.  All  attempts  to  create 
an  adequate  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  little  territory 
have  failed  in  the  face  of  the 
jalousies  and  animosities  dis¬ 
played  by  the  rival  countries 
interested. 

"In  1912  France's  protec¬ 
torate  over  Morocco  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  Germany  obtaining 
compensation  in  the  Kongo, 
and  Spain  l»eing  confirmed  in 
the  possession  of  her  zone, 
which  so  far  has  caused  her 
countless  losses  in  blood  and 
treasure,  with  very  little  to 
balance  them  on  the  profit 
side.  Fez,  the  capital  of  Mo¬ 
rocco.  was  a  holy  city,  and 
the  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
powers  hud  nover  l»eeii  allowed 
to  redd©  then-.  They  had 
consequently  fixt  their  resi¬ 
dence  at  Tangier;  and  nomi¬ 
nally  for  this  reason  the  city  was  recognized  in  all  agreements 
and  treaties  up  to  the  time  of  the  protectorate  us  having  a 
Special  character.'  This  character  it  preserved  when  in  1912  tho 
boundaries  of  the  French  and  Spanish  zones  were  defined.  Tho 
pneise  status  of  Tangier  was  left  for  further  consideration,  and 
early  in  1914  representative*  of  Britain.  Francs*,  and  Spain 
evolved  a  most  elaboratc'schemc  for  ita  international  adminis¬ 
tration.  But  tho  war  intervened,  and  the  matter  was  allowed 
to  alide.” 

Tangier's  commercial  possibilities  arc  enormous,  wo  read. 
It  U  "the  natural  port  for  the  larger  and  incrcAsyig  numeral, 
textile  and  agricultural  output  of  Morocco."  To  he  sure,  Tan¬ 
gier's  trado  now  "runs  to  ouly  a  few  million  francs  a  year,” 
bat — 

"  That  is  because  its  port  is  as  yet  undeveloped,  altho  tho 
natural  harbor  is  magnificent.  Further.  Taugier  is  destined  to 
become  tho  terminus  of  the  great  West  African  railway,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  constructed,  for  it  is  tho  nearest  |»oint  to 
Europe  on  the  African  coast.  When  this  lino  is  constructed, 
the  communications  between  Paris  and  Algeciras,  which  faces 
Tangier,  will  undoubtedly  be  improved,  and  Tangier  will  become 
the  main  junction  on  the  route  from  Paris  to  Dakar.  And  Dakar 
itself  is  perhaps  destined  before  long  to  become  a  groat  port  for 
traffic  with  South  America,  being  the  nearest  point  of  the  old 
world  to  that  continent. 

"It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  this  small  ill-equipped  town  grows 
big  in  international  publicity,  anil  that  the  question  of  its  admin¬ 
istration  is  regarded  by  at  least  three  governments  as  of  vital 
importance." 

A*  77««*  Guardian  observes.  Tangier's  importance  to  (Jreat 
Britain  is  primarily  strategical,  for  the  Moroccan  city  is  "a 
ptftol  leveled  at  the  heart  of  Gibraltar."  Therefore, 

“We  hold  Gibraltar  not  for  aggressive  purposes  hut  because 
in  the  hands  of  any  other  Power  it  could  be  used  to  obstruct  our 


communications  with  the  Mediterranean.  But  if  an  unfriendly 
Power  were  to  hold  Taugier  and  develop  its  port  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  establishing  there  a  submarine  ha#**  and  air  base. 
Gibraltar  would  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  perform  the  task 
we  require  of  it.” 


DOLLAR  DIPLOMACY  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

GLORIOUS  BOOM,  say  our  advocates  of  better  rela¬ 
tions  with  Latin  America,  will  result  from  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Mexico  and  the  improvement  of  credit  conditions, 
but  a  study  of  the  Latin-Americ&n  newspapers  leaves  the  im¬ 
pression  that  then-  are  other  factors  in  the  problem — obstacles 
and  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  connection  between  political 
and  commercial  interests  and  out  of  the  technique  of  modern 

business.  In  Guatemala  City, 
El  Cuarlo  Podrr  observes  that 
"the  overshadowing  issue  is  to 
Ascertain  whether  United  States 
friendship  harmonizes  with  our 
national  dignity,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  find  out  if  United 
Stutefi  commercial  intlucnco 
menaces  our  sovereignty  and 
independence.”  Many  editors 
deal  with  the  question  thus 
mildly,  but  the  Mexican  news¬ 
paper  El  Mnndo  urges  that  the 
spread  of  American  influence 
be  checked,  and  suggests  the 
establishment  of  a  heavy  tax 
on  all  printed  matter  reaching 
Mexico  from  theTnitod  Stutes. 
Some  of  that  printed*  matter 
is  downright  mischievous, 
argues  El  Mundo,  continuing. 

"With  a  two-oont  stamp 
merchants  and  manufacturers 
beyond  the  Bio  Grande  can  use  our  mails  for  the  distribution 
of  their  printed  matter;  by  which  thousands  of  mail-order  houses 
reach  our  poorest  people,  luring  them  by  descriptions  ami  photo¬ 
graphs  of  goods  which  never  come  up  to  ex|»eetatioii.  In  this 
process.  Mexico  is  by  all  means  the  loser.  Printers,  manufac¬ 
turers.  exjMirtcni.  mail-carriers,  all  share  in  the  profits.  Cata¬ 
logs  of  largo  American  mail-order  firms  cost  at  least  ono  and 
a  half  dollars  to  produce. 

"These  catalogs  arc.  however,  worthless  without,  good  mail¬ 
ing  lists  of  prospective  buyers,  and  we  know  of  United  States 
firms  who  pay  good  money  for  such  lists.  A  list  of  one  thousand 
prospective  pureliAvrs  of  life  insurance  policies  is  worth  at 
least  five  thousand  dollars,  inasmuch  as  it  may  bring  up  to  live 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  business." 

Tho  same  daily  suggests  tho  advisability  of  establishing  an 
import  tax  on  all  printed  matter  entering  Mexico,  to  remunerate 
tho  Mexican  i*ost-office  department.  It  says  further: 

"As  long  as  the  trado  l>alaneo  is  against  us  wo  shall.  j>erforec,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  good-will  of  the  United  States.  The  situation  as 
regards  prinu-d  matter  is  only  one  example  of  the  existing  trade 
conditions.  We  do  everything  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
American  goods,  and  our  products  arc  so  heavily  taxed  in  (lie 
United  Suites  that  it  makes  it  almost  prohibitive  for  us  to  export 
them.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  fruit  trade,  in  which  we  are 
working  under  adverse  circumstances." 

Cuba  aud  all  sugar-producing  countries  are  bitter  against  tho 
Fordnev-McCumber  tariff  walls,  if  we  an-  to  believe  La  Dimension 
of  Havana,  which  seems  to  voice  a  consensus  of  opinion  when 
it  n-fers  to  the  Senatorial  majority  favoring  prospective  measures 
a;  "the  enemies  of  Cuba  and  all  raw-material  exporting  coun¬ 
tries."  Says  La  Diffusion: 

"A  period  of  complete  silence  followed  the  outcry  raised  by 
a  few  politicians  and  some  press  agencies  when  the  retail  price 


POCIM  OP  FAK-HKACIIINO  KIVALKIKS 

France.  Spain  anil  Great  Britain  an-  rontcmlinir  for  their  rights  In 
Tanidcr.  while  Italy  look*  on  with  vlxUant  eye. 
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of  sugar  reached  10  cents.  The  public  seem  to  have  forgotten 
their  wrath,  and  nobody  seems  to  care  about  it.  Committees 
and  special  investigators  dropt  the  matter  for  the  good  of  all 
concerned.  Now  that  things  are  cooling  off.  may  we  re¬ 
mind  consumers  of  the  fact  that  Cuban  sugar  producers,  called  by 
the  vilest  epithets  during  the  ’sugar  madness,’  get  scarcely  half  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  ultimate  buyer?  The  rest  goes  to  middlemen, 
taxes,  freight  and  overhead  expenses  within  the  I'nited  States." 

Besides  fruit,  oil  and  sugar,  the  Mexican  press  discusses  the 
obstacles  met  by  radio  appa¬ 
ratus  exporters,  taxation  being 
considered  not  only  on  imports 
but  on  the  use  of  wireless  ap¬ 
paratus  for  amateurs.  Mean¬ 
while,  England  seems  to  Ik.* 
deeply  interested  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  settlement,  according  to 
tin*  Stock  Urokrr  and  Uankrrn' 

Jom  nat.  of  London,  which  says: 

"England  is  at  Inst  realizing 
what  she  is  losing  In  withhold¬ 
ing  Mexican  recognition.  Tho 
the  I'nited  States  lends  allother 
investors  in  Mexican  oil-tlclds, 
reaching  to-day  a  total  of 
000,000,  England  follows  with 
theros|>ectublesuinof  S%Y>,0  II.- 
000.  In  silver  alone,  Mexico’s 
production  for  1022  mushed 
$122,000,000,  and  Asiatic  de¬ 
mand  for  silver  bullion  isalwaj  s 
on  the  increase." 

Central  America  is  also 
deeply  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  I’nited  States  Hide  ex¬ 
pansion  in  connection  with  the 
policies  followed  by  American 
and  European  corporations 
with  holdings  along  thc'Carib- 
benn.  So  we  read  in  El  Cuarto 
Coder,  of  Guatemala: 

"We  have  had  tho  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  that  United 
Stat«*s  foreign  policies  w-cm  to 
be  a  perpetual  conflict  or  senti¬ 
mental  and  material  interests.  ()»  the  one  hand,  the  high 
ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  subsist  and  inspire  certain 
elements  who  frnnkly  desire  a  policy  of  mutual  understanding 
and  respect  toward  every  other  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  exists  the  imperialist  tendency  to  grant  State  Department 
backing  and  approval  to  all  American-owned  concessions  and 
enterprises,  regardless  of  justice  or  the  facts. 

"Whenever  tho  American  trader  or  concession-hunter  ob¬ 
tains  a  share  of  our  trade  or  our  lands,  the  suspicion  of  im¬ 
perialism  springs  forward.  No  such  prejudice  exists  against 
European  enterprises.  Tho  regrettable,  these  art*  facts,  and 
have  to  Ik*  dealt  with  frnnkly  if  wo  arc  to  remove  the  shadows 
that  hamper  our  relations  with  the  United  States.  Theoreti¬ 
cally.  international  relations  should  lx*  perfect  in  America, 
as  no  other  continent  has  more  doctrines  on  this  issue.  After 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  came  the  Drago  Dextrine,  then  the  Saenr. 
Pena  Doctrine,  besides  the  Drago  aud  Melendez  Doctrines,  none 
of  which  seems  to  clarify  the  Monroe  muddle.  We  would  suggest 
tin*  adoption  of  the  billowing  |iolicy  by  all  public  men  interested 
in  preserving  the  peace  and  harmony  of  American  relations: 

"1.  All  policies  adopted  by  Latin  America  should  harmonize 
with  United  States  interests. 

“2.  On  equal  terms,  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  tho  most  favored  nation  as  regards  loans,  railroads,  etc. 

"3.  Tho  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  safeguard  of  the 
good  name  of  the  American  nation,  shall  disavow  ami  repudiate 
deals  made  by  individuals  or  companies  of  American  nationality 
whenever  the  immorality  of  such  deals  is  demonstrated.  Also 
all  deals  or  contracts  involving  political  or  economical  dangers 
for  the  contracting  Latin-Americau  nation.  All  armed  inter¬ 
vention  is  forever  forbidden,  conflicts  or  difficulties  Ixing  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  arbitration  of  another  American  nation.” 


DRYING  OTHER  PEOPLE’S  SHIPS 

OW  SOFTLY  ROARS  the  British  lion!  America 
twists  his  tail  by  seizing  British  liquors  under  seal 
on  British  ships  in  New  York  harlior,  and  virtually 
the  entire  British  press  refrains  from  protesting  angrily.  Among 
the  London  press  we  even  find  newspapers  advising  the  lion  to 
keep  his  temper,  as  there  is  "nothing  to  get  angry  about"  and 
amiable  relations  with  America  must  Ik*  preserved  in  any  case. 

while  "probably  none  sym¬ 
pathizes  more  cordially  with 
the  discomfort  and  ineonve- 
nienee  and  worry  imposed  by 
the  United  States  Customs 
officials  upon  tho  captain, 
officers,  crow,  and  passengers 
than  our  American  friends 
themselves."  However,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  lion  is  not  ex¬ 
travagantly  pleased,  and  hero 

und  there  a  paper  allows  itself 
to  |>okc  fun  at  us — for  example, 
the  Dmdnn  E‘fning  Standard. 
which  wonders  how  America 
would  feel  if  tho  tables  wore 
turned: 

" Let  us  imagine  the  Ameri¬ 
can  to  lx*  the  aggrieved  party. 
Assume  for  a  moment  that, 
some  extravagant  Puritan  or 
Proletarian  soot  ion  in  this 
country  got  control  of  the 
Government,  nud  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  powder- 
puffs,  roug(*-pots,  and  similar 
feminine  equipment,  placing 
jewelry  under  a  ban,  und  mak¬ 
ing  it  criminal  to  wear  more 
than  one  evening  gown  in  thro© 
months. 

"But  what  would  Ik*  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  attitude  ir  wo  went  further, 
and  declared  t  hat  all  toilet  vani¬ 
ties.  jewels,  aud  clothes  beyond 
tho  permitted  minimum  must 
lx  tTlrown  overlmard  Indore 
entering  English  waters,  and  that  even  in  tho  case  of  a  traveler 
hound  ultimately  for  free  Franco  and  Italy  the  device  or  the 
mid  would  not  Ik*  permittod?" 

Nevertheless,  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  looks  upon  America’s 
behavior  with  a  degn-v  of  n*s|x*ct.  nud  observes, 

"The  British,  French,  and  Itulinn  liners  which  set  sail  for 
New  York  with  waled  supplies  of  liquor  for  their  return  voyage, 
did  so  to  test  what  the  American  Government  w'ould  do.  Tin- 
answer  which  it  has  given  was  not  in  the  least  unexpected^  and 
now  that  they  have  it.  they  will  no  doubt  carry  the  test  a  stage 
further — to  the  American  law-courts. 

"The  dry  experiment  now  being  made  by  the  United  States  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  tried  by  a  democracy. 
\Ye  may  think  it  wise  or  unwise,  and  may  draw  for  our  own  gui¬ 
dance  w  hatever  conclusions  we  like  from  its  apparent  successes  or 
failures.  Itutitmust  Ik- for  our  own  guidance,  not  for  America's;  she 
is  of  age.  and  entitled  to  resent  any  pretentions  by  us  to  tutor  her. 

"Still  less  must  we  risk  appearing  to  take  any  active  part  in 
the  conflict  of  interests.  If  the  Prohibition  Law*  fails,  the  worst 
possible  thing  would  Ik*  that  its  failure  should  Ik-  capable  of 
being  ascribed  to  British  interference.  Already  it  is.  we  think, 
a  matter  for  serious  regret,  that  the  bulk  of  the  extensive  liquor¬ 
smuggling  trade  off  the  coast  is  done  from  shi|»s  flying  the  British 
flag.  Th»*se  ships  are  within  their  present  legal  rights,  and  out¬ 
side  territorial  waters  they  can  not  lx*  interfered  with.  But  their 
activilj  engenders  so  much  inevitable  misunderstanding,  ami 
must  so  obviously  provoke  resentment  against  Great  Britain  in 
the  breasts  of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans,  that  it  is  worth 
considering,  whether  we  can  afford  to  ignore  the  practical  aspects 
of  it.  Its  trade-values  are  comparatively  trilling,  and  no  one 
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would  suggest  that  they  really  count  in  the  balance  against 
bad  blood  with  America." 


20.000  MEN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

ONE  MAX  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY  inspired  a  story 
considered  by  some  the  most  famous  in  American  liter¬ 
ature.  but  20.000  men  without  a  country  is  a  theme  to 
baffle  even  a  moving-picture  producer,  according  to  certain  Far 
Hast  editors,  who  are  puzzled  by  the  problem  of  that  number  or 
white  Russian  refugees  in  Manchuria,  who  can  hardly  hope  to 
find  suitable  occupation  there,  have  small  expectations  of  any¬ 
thing  but  a  welcome  by  execu¬ 
tion  if  they  return  to  Russia, 
and  are  meanwhile  straining 
the  resources  of  the  charitable 
to  t  he  utmost.  Speaking  gene¬ 
rally.  remarks  the  Kobe  Japan 
Weekly  Chronicle,  they  are 
representatives  of  the  body  of 
Russians  who  were  encouraged 
by  Allied  promises  to  fight 
against  the  Revolutionary 
Government  of  Russia.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  help  of  the 
Great  Powers,  it  is  charged, 
they  would  have  had  to  make 
their  peace  with  that  Govern¬ 
ment  long  ago.  Hut  with  the 


To  The  We*imin*ter  Gazette,  meanwhile,  the  issue  appears  to 
lie  one  for  arbitration: 


PEMOVE  - 
THE  BUNG 


PLEASE 

I 

A>1  THE 
>CAP7Air< 

m?/ 


nuwNrtCAorfo 


WIIO  HAII>.  "HKITONS  XEVF.lt  WILL  HE  SLAVES "  ? 

-The  Ity%tnm1rr  (lx.mlon,  July  4). 


Sharply  different  is  the  view  of  The' Sunday  Timer,  which 
demands  vigorous  action  bv  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Says 
that  pa|-  r: 

“If  our  Foreign  Office  protests  vigorously,  and  publicly  makes 
the  case  of  the  shipping  companies  its  own.  and  backs  them  up 
in  every  way  in  their  effort  to  secure  justice,  then  American 
opinion  will  insist  that  the  American  Government  pay  heed  to 
the  accepted  decencies  of  international  intercourse.  But  if  wo 
do  nothing  or,  rather,  go  out  of  our  way  to  advertise  an  official 
indifference— which  is  certainly  not  shared  by  the  average  man — 
then  wo  practically  invite  Washington  to  trample  on  British 
rights  and  the  amenities  of  civilized  existence. 

"Where  is  the  thing  going  to  stop?  The  Americans  have 
l»egun  by  t>anning  drink.  They  are  perfectly  justified  in  doing 
so  if  they  want  to.  But  in  a  few  years’  time  they  may  be  ban¬ 
ning  tobacco  or  diaphanous  blouses  or  some  other  target  of  the 
reformers’  wrath.  Here  again  nobody  will  try  to  prevent  them. 
The  net  result  will  simply  be  that  America  will  be  a  progressively 
less  pleasant  country  to  live  in  or  to  visit.  But  when  they  try 
to  enforce  the  prohibitions  that  happen  to  appeal  to  their  taste 
or  morals  upon  foreigners  whose  habits  and  predilections  run  in 
an  opposite  direction,  then  they  are  deliberately  sowing  the  seeds 
of  international  discord." 


1 


SCIENCE  -  AND  -  INVENTION 


DOES  INFECTION  MOVE  WESTWARD? 


“X  IT  TESTWARD  THE  COURSE  OF  EMPIRE  takes 
V/A/  its  way,"  says  the  poet;  but  this  habit  of  westward 
▼  T  migration  is  not  confined  to  empire.  We  find  it  in 
the  movement  of  I  ►copies,  of  animals.  of  plants,  and  of  disea-ies. 
The  Inst  case  of  travel  toward  the  Occident  is  conditioned  by  the 
first  three.  For  many  centuries  dreadful  epidemic  scourges  have 


AS  I  E  N 


vague  appellations  of  former  times,  such  as  black  death,  sweating 
fever  (miliary  fever),  English  sweat,  black  plague,  pestilence, 
etc. 

■‘The  modern  ‘science  of  geographic  disease*  realizes  that 
it  is  very  young  and  inexporionced.  yet  it  already  has  u  firm 
pathway  and  a  definite  goal.  We  know  now,  and  the  knowledge 
is  supported  by  the  important  discoveries  of  the  last  decade, 

that  dangerous  infectious  diseases  are  not 
” ^ ^ “l  occasioned  by  'contaminated  soil,’  but 

that  any  given  disease  is  prmluced  from 
soil  constituents  only  by  a  definite  kind 
of  transmission  and  inoculation,  und  tliut 
it  is  by  these  things  that  their  spread  is 
favored. 

"The  bust-known  instance  is  that  of 
malaria.  For  hundreds  of  years  ‘swamp 
fever'  was  regarded  as  a  purely  geo¬ 
graphical  disease  indigenous  to  the  soil; 
to-day  wo  know  that  it  is  locking  wherever 
there  uro  no  Anophrle$  mosquitoes,  since 
the  l‘laatno>tium  malaria  derived  from  the 
swamps  does  not  become  a  poison  until 
the  individual  is  inoculated  with  it  by 
means  of  the  insect's  sting." 


AN  AMAZINO  YELLOW-FEVER  MAP 

Gravely  prawntert  by  a  German  scientific  writer  In  h'oimot  m  showing  the  prrwnt  ore*  of 
I  ire  valence  or  yellow  fever,  lie  rrprrwenta  America  aa  Infcwted  with  It.  while  Germany  hasn't 
n  easel  Is  he  still  reading  the  paper*  of  seventy -11  re  years  ago? 


This  requirement  of  an  "intermediate 
host"  finds  an  analogy  in  the  spread  of 
sleeping  sickness  in  tropical  Africa  by 
ineuns  of  the  tsetse  fly.  In  the  ense  of 
bulntnie  plague  and  likewise  in  cholera, 
rats  are  the  chief  ineuns  of  dissemination. 
Mr.  Kadcstork  says: 


arisen  in  the  East,  in  one  part  or  another  of  Asia,  and  have 
swept  westward.  In  comparatively  recent  times  effective 
attempts  have  been  made  to  block  the  path  of  such  visitants 
by  quarantine.  Still  more  recently  we  find  intelligent  efforts 
to  loeute  the  source  of  these  infections  nnd  to  check  them  as 
near  their  point  of  origin  ns  possible.  The  whole  mntter  is  one 


lCO?  "At  present  the  northern  slope  of  the 

Himalayas  in  southern  Tibet  is  regunlcd 
as  a  place  of  origin.  A  second  focus  of  in¬ 
fection  is  found  in  Mesopotamia,  a  tliinl  in  the  mountainous 
region  Assir  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia;  two  smaller  ones 
exist  in  Uganda  (East  Africa)  nnd  in  Akaoha  (Transboikal. 
East  Siberia).  Rats  an*  very  migratory  in  their  habits  and 
easily  and  quickly  disseminate  the  bacilli  which  they  take  in 
at  a  plague  spot.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  which  has  been  often 
and  irrefutably  demonstrated,  these  animals  are  inspinnl  by  a  still 


of  vital  import  to  all  civilized  nations. 
The  subject  is  bundled  by  the  German 
scientific  writer,  Hermann  Radeatock,  in 
tins  mot  (Stuttgart).  With  his  article  he 
pre-cuts  some  maps  of  disease-areas  that 
nre  truly  remarkable  for  their  misinforma¬ 
tion  about  disease  conditions  in  America, 
at  any  rate.  Ho  assures  us  that  the  idea 
formerly  held  that  there  was  a  definite 
connection  between  diseases  nnd  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  soil,  climate  nnd  race,  is  erroneous, 
so  far  as  the  worst  infections  are  concerned. 
The  true  "geographic"  diseases,  such  as 
mountain-sickness  and  sea-sickness,  the 
melancholia  of  solitude,  the  hallucinations 
of  tropical  deserts,  the  eye  troubles  of  the 
polar  lands,  arc  comparatively  hunnless 
and  limited  in  extent.  He  says: 

“  Difficulty  lies  in  the  changing  character 
of  our  concepts  of  individual  diseases;  we 
need  only  remember  the  varying  designa¬ 
tions  current  to-day  for  the  different  kinds 
of  typhus:  typhus,  typhoid,  gastric  fever, 
nerve  fever,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  the 


tfbefera 


IT  SEEMS  WE  ALSO  HAVE  CHOLERA  AND  LEPROSY 
The  heavy  solid  line  i*  supposed  lo  enclose  the  "present  region  of  prevalence"  of  cholera, 
while  the  shading  labeled  Autsal;  Indicate-  leprosy.  The  German  scientist  who  publlMhe* 
this  map  In  Kama*  say-  that  it  L>  "after  |»r.  John  WueUchke.  In  l‘Hftman'%  Ge>igraphical 
Magazine.  19*1."  Who  was  I>r.  Wuet-chke  after? 


i  bv  Gooqle 
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unexplained  urge  toward  the  went.  Naturally,  these  creatures, 
which  often  domicile  themselves  in  ships,  die  on  the  way  in 
FQurmoua  numbers.  Thereafter  the  dead  rats  art-  devoured  in 
nn  incredibly  short  time  by  swarms  of  such  insects  as  flies, 
rteas.  lice,  bedbugs,  mosquitoes,  ants,  and  roaches,  and  naturally 
thi>  furnishes  a  means  of  further  disseminating  the  bacilli." 

According  to  the  writer,  these  hordes  of  insects  likewise  travel 
preferably  to  the  west.  If  this  l*e  true,  it  is  probably  intimutely 
connected  with  the  course  taken  by  the  prevailing  winds.  For 
a  man  to  bo  infected,  he  need  only  b©  bitten  by  one  of  tbeee 
creature*  or  even  crush  one  accidentally  with  his  bare  f«»ot, 
•  specially  if  the  latter  has  a  broken  place  upon  the  skin.  Mr. 
Kadcstock  turns  to  history  to  prove  his  contention  of  this 
westward  travel  of  disease,  saying: 

"The  plague  raged  in  Libya,  Kgvpt  and  Syria  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era;  in  tho  sixth  century  it 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europo  in  tho  courso  of  fifty  to  sixty 
yran,  and  in  tho  fourteenth  century  it  was  disseminated  over 
almost  all  of  tho  then  known  globe;  oven  far-away  Greenland  wa* 
infected  and  dcfiopulatcd.  Hooker  estimates  that  in  Europe alono 
£>.000,000  persons,  or  one-fourth  of  tho  population,  died  of  this 
•h*««*c,  which  was  given  the  very  descriptive  name  of  the  Black 
This  producod,  in  tho  words  of  j'agel,  ‘tho  most  horrible 
coa>cquencos  in  political  and  social  resp«>cts,  causing  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  all  the  bonds  of  society,  even  of  tho  most  intimate  family 
•*>-».'  .\i  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  tho  bubonic  plague 
» ifbrrd  a  loss  of  its  migratory  potency;  it  was  confined  in  its 
travels  chiefly  to  tho  southeastern  i»arts  of  Europe,  where  it 
'dated  in  Turkey,  the  Caucasus.  South  Russia,  Italy,  Dalma'in. 

and  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  making  a  fn-quent  ap- 
l-uranee  until  the  nineteenth  century — in  1841  for  the  last  time. 
Turkey  always  furnished  the  bridge  for  its  passage  from  Asia 
to  Europe.  And  very  similar  was  the  path  taken  by  cholera  in 
the  years  166H-1G71  and  1817-1838,  when  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
traveling  in  tho  same  direction,  infected  and  devastated  the 
whole  of  Europe/* 

Turning  again  to  the  bubonic  plague,  Mr.  Kadestock  says; 

"Even  in  tho  last  great  outbreak  of  plague  in  1910-1911,  which 
»»*  chiefly  confined  to  Asia,  it  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  di^-ase  had  traveled  from  its  original  focus  in  Mongolia, 
w-stwrmrd  ami  eastward  along  the  Siberian  and  Chinese  railroads, 
wnd  that  it  then  made  its  way  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  world 
from  the  ports  in  the  east  and  south  of  Asia.  However,  tho 
question  may  arise  as  to  whether  different  races  do  not  exhibit 
rrwt  differences  with  respect  to  susceptibility  to  infection. 
No;  according  to  the  latest  investigations  tho  influence  of  racial 
properties  has  boon  greatly  overestimated;  the  properties  of  the 
human  body  which  expose  it  to  disease  are  in  large  measure 
a  common  poss**ssion  of  the  human  race.  Tho  only  exception 
*•>  this  law  is  found  in  the  so-called  diseases  of  metabolism. 
This,  statistics  show  that  the  Hindus  iu  Asia  ami  the  Semites  in 
Europe  are  particularly  subject  to  diabetes.  Furthermore, 


gout  is  found  chiefly  in  Central  Euroja-,  particularly  in  England, 
Denmark.  North  Germany  and  northern  France,  while  it  is 
almost  entirely  lacking  in  the  high  northern  latitudes  of  Sweden, 
Norway  ami  Russia,  as  well  as  in  the  tropica,  even  where  there 
is  a  very  luxurious  class,  as,  for  example,  in  Brazil.  Finally, 
obesity  is  found  mainly  among  tho  Gsmant.  Magyars,  Lapps, 
tho  coast  dwellers  in  Holland  ami  North  Germany,  and  tho 
Sennit ic  races;  it  is  al>o  more  common  in  women  than  in  men." 

Equally  n-markahle  and  mysterious  are  the  various  influ¬ 
ences  which  in  many  vicinities  occasion  goiter  and  gall-stones; 
as,  for  example,  in  India,  where,  a*  an  English  physician  ex¬ 
presses  it.  "house*  might  In*  built  out  of  tlio  gall-stones  which 
occur  among  certain  groups  of  the  populace."  He  goes  on; 

"In  general,  tropic  ami  subtropic  lands,  while  they  may  »m. 
free  from  certain  diseases  of  northern  Europe,  arc  subject  to  a 
much  greater  nundter  of  dangerous  infectious  diM-ases  than 
countries  in  tho  cold  ami  temperato  zones.  In  tho  hothouse 
atmosphere  of  many  parts  of  t  ho  tropics  flourish  fungi,  bacteria, 
and  insect  parasites  the  disseminator*  of  tho  most  terrible 
diseases.  Another  unfavorable  influence  is  tho  general  lack 
of  personal  and  public  hygiene.  Favorable  influences,  on  t  ho¬ 
ot  her  hand,  ure  the  thin  walls  of  the  dwellings  and  tho  restricted 
means  of  intercourse." 


OIL-TANK  FIRE-EXTINGUISHER  — An  effective  method 
of  putting  out  fires  in  oil  stored  in  largo  open-top  tanks  recently 
demonstrated  that  a  fire  of  considerable  proportions  could  1>0 
quickly  put  out  by  a  curtain  of  water  properly  applied.  Says 
Charles  \V.  Geiger,  writing  in  I'npular  Mechanics  (Chicago): 

"The  feature*  of  the  met  Inal  lie  in  water  distributors  and  their 
arrangement  for  covering  the  surface  of  the  burning  oil  with  nn 
unbroken  sheet  of  water  that  prevents  air  from  reaching  the 
source  of  the  fire.  Tho  action  of  tho  spray  nozles  is  assisted 
by  mist  formed  from  the  impact  of  tho  fin©  water  jets  against  the 
sides  of  the  tank  and  by  some  of  tho  water  being  converted  into 
steam  due  to  the  heat  from  the  burning  oil.  The  water  distributor, 
which  is  made  of  heat-resistant  metal,  consists  of  a  nozlo  with 
an  orifice  restricted  by  mean*  of  an  inverted  conieal-sha|M-d  disk 
with  a  threaded  stem  that  is  screwed  into  a  cross  rib  through  the 
central  opening  in  the  nolle  body.  Several  small  holes  through 
the  stem  and  outer  faeo  of  the  conical  tip  provide  for  additional 
jet*  of  water.  This  type  of  nozle  produces  a  high-velocity 
spray  that  forms  a  sheet  of  water  radiating  out.  from  it  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  direction.  In  one  of  the  tests,  tho  flames  from  850  gallons 
of  oil  which  had  been  burning  for  five  minutes,  were  extinguished 
in  less  than  five  seconds  with  25  gallons  of  water.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration*  show  an  oil-tank  tiro  which  had  been  burn¬ 
ing  for  four  minutes;  the  action  of  the  water  curtain  in  checking 
the  fire,  two  seconds  after  the  sheet  of  water  had  spread  over  the 
fire,  which,  it  will  be  noted,  is  practically  out;  the  appearance 
10  seconds  later,  and  the  water  issuing  from  tho  nozles  shortly 
after  tho  pressure  was  shut  off." 
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MAKING  AND  LOSING  MONEY  IN  RADIO 

RADIO  EXPERT  has  an  enviable  prospect  before  him: 
there  is  money  to  be  made  in  radio.  There  is  also  much 
to  be  lost:  and  the  amateur  who  dabbles  in  radio  will 
surely  lose  it,  if  he  goes  far.  This  is  the  editorinl  opinion  of 
Mr.  H.  Gernsback,  given  in  Science  and  Intention  (New  York). 
If  you  know  the  radio  industry  thoroughly,  he  says,  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  simplo  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money  in  various  ways: 
but  unless  you  are  an  ex|H*rt  or  near-expert  in  such  matters,  it  is 
equally  easy  to  drop  a  fortune  almost  overnight.  Mr.  Gernsback 
tells  us  that  ho  hardly  knows  a  business  which  is  a*  tricky — to 
the  uninitiated— and  as  unreliable  as  radio.  He  also  believes 
that  there  is  no  other  business  that  radio  can  be  compared  with. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  going  on,  he  says,  about  the  radio 
business  becoming  stabilized  or  standardized,  but  this  is  mostly 
by  people  who  have  not  been  long  enough  in  radio  to  really 
know.  He  goes  on: 

"The  radio  business  will  never  become  standardized.  Ixrause 
there  always  will  be  experimenter*,  and  experimenting  means 
progress.  Whether  these  experimenters  are  dabbling  with 
present-day  radio  outfits  built  to  receive  broadcasted  concerts,  or 
whether  they  nre  experimenting  in  radiotelevision,  makes  little 
difference  for  those  interested  in  the  radio  nrt.  We  can  to-day 
send  pictures  by  radio  and  are  prospecting  and  discovering  on** 
by  radio.  We  nre  now  experimenting  in  the  transmission  of 
power  by  radio.  We  foretell  the  weather  days  ahead  by  the 
instrumentality  of  radio.  We  start  and  stop  machinery  at  a 
distance  by  radio,  and  there  are  and  will  ho  many  other  use*  of 
radio  that  nre  not  even  dreamed  of  bv  the  layman. 

*’  Radio  may  become  standardized,  but  it  w  ill  Ik*  a  good  many 
hundred  years  before  this  happen*.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
styles  in  radio  change  very  rapidly.  The  outfit  that  is  the 
latest  word  to-day  is  obsolete  three  or  six  months  hence.  The 
radio  public  has  an  insatiable  hunger  for  the  Inte-t  wrinkle,  and 
tin*  man  who  put*  out  a  new  piece  of  apparatus  that  meet*  with 
the  general  approval  of  the  public  often  becomes  rich  over¬ 
night.  And  if  he  knows  the  ropes,  he  will  keep  his  money;  if 
not.  he  is  just  a*  liable  to  lose  it  all  a*  ihkjii  as  the  public  turn* 
away  from  his  device  and  chases  after  a  new  radio  bubble.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  get  up  something  worth  while  that  will  sell  if  you 
know  the  demand.  Hut  immediately  the  demand  cause*,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  drop  the  article  which  is  iK-ooming  every  day 
h  *.*  popular  and  put  your  effort*  into  getting  up  something  new. 

"This  is  the  secret  of  the  radio  business.  The  succi'ssful 
rudio  manufacturer  knows  that  the  minute  the  demand  for  a 
certain  article  censes,  hr  will  do  well  to  stop  its  manufacture  as 
quickly  as  possible,  urn!  take  his  los*  in  dies,  tools  and  raw 
materials.  As  a  rule,  no  power  can  save  such  an  article.  To  give 
it  a  new  dress  and  start  a  great  advertising  campaign  would  Ik* 
of  no  us©  whatsoever.  Many  a  radio  manufacturer  has  found 
this  out  after  it  was  too  late,  and  after  ho  has  sunk  a  fortune 
trying  to  forco  an  unpopular  article  on  nn  unwilling  puhlir. 

"There  are  a  number  of  articles  in  great  demand  at  the  present 
time,  and  particularly  those*  that  can  Ik*  made  at  a  low  cost  and 
sold  at  a  fair  price.  They  stand  the  liest  chance  of  being  sold  in 
huge  quantities.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  there  is  not  upon  the  market  a  reliable  grid  leak 
that  moots  the  demand.  A  50  or  75  cent  article  that  is  really 
good  will  find  a  tremendous  sale. 

"There  is  also  a  big  demand  for  a  low-priced  spider-web  coil 
that  does  the  work  os  efficiently  as  the  present  expensive  honey¬ 
comb  coil. 

"There  is  a  huge  market  for  a  low-priced  variable  condenser 
that  takes  up  a  great  deal  less  space  than  the  present-style  23 
and  43  [date  variable  condensers. 

"The  public  in  general  is  searching  and  combing  the  market 
for  a  single-control  radio-receiving  outfit.  The  public  is  afraid 
of  present-day  outfits  with  their  many  fearful  knobs  and  dials, 
which  it  will  not  tuke  to  its  bosom.  It  is  possible  to  build  a 
single-control  outfit  at  n  fair  price. 

"Then,  of  course,  there  is  always  the  pocket  radio  outfit  that 
really  works.  We  do  not  refer  to  a  crystal  set,  which  has  only  a 
very  limited  range,  but  rather  to  a  vacuum  tube  pocket  outfit. 
The  tendency  of  our  tube  manufacturers  is  to  make  the  tul*es 
smaller  ami  smaller.  As  a  matter  of  fart,  small  tubes  can  be 
advantageously  used  to-day  to  make  the  tube  pocket  outfit 
possible.  Such  outfits  will  meet  with  demands  of  those  who 
want  to  use  it  on  automobiles,  motorboats,  and  those*  places 
where  space  is  at  a  premium.” 


ARE  YOU  AN  AIR-SWALLOWER? 

WE  ARE  ALL  AIR-SWALLOWERS  to  some  extent,  it 
seems.  Even*  mouthful  of  food  or  drink  carries  down 
a  little  air  into  the  stomach.  It  is  only  when  we  swal¬ 
low  too  much  air  that  it  becomes  troublesome.  Physicians  have 
now  recognized  for  some  time  that  the  gas  which  afflicts  "dys¬ 
peptics,”  formerly  aserilK-d  to  fermentation,  is  in  many  cases 
nothing  but  swallowed  air.  taken  in  in  too  large  quantities.  In 
an  essay  on  "The  Origins  and  Consequences  of  Aerophagy” 
(air-swallowing),  printed  in  bis  '* Reflections  of  a  Physician" 
(Pari*.  1923),  Dr.  J.  Frumusan.  a  French  expert,  asserts  that  the 
effects  of  air-swallowing  are  more  serious  and  more  wide-spread 
than  most  medical  men  have  hitherto  imagined.  They  may 
simulate  various  other  diseases  and  are  frequently,  he  In-lleves, 
mistaken  for  them.  They  may  even  prove  fatal.  He  writes: 

"Whenever  we  introduce  solid  or  liquid  food  into  the  stomach: 
whenever,  as  well-brought-up  p<«oplo,  we  swallow  our  saliva  in¬ 
stead  of  spitting  it  out.  we  take  in  n  certain  quantity  of  air. 
We  all  swallow  a  considerable  volume  of  air  daily,  which  mingles 
with  the  alimentary  mass,  traverses  the  digestive  passage,  is  in 
part  absorl»ed  by  the  mucous  surfaces  and  in  part  eliminated 
through  the  intestine*,  or  more  rarely  by  the  mouth.  Aerophngy 
is  thus  a  natural  phenomenon,  und  so  long  as  it  remains  within  it* 
physiological  limit*,  it  cnu*e«  no  trouble.  Hut  when,  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  these  swallowings  increase  ami  Iworne  more  active,  ami 
consequently  the  volume  of  air  introduced  into  the  stomneh  i* 
considerably  larger,  a  series  of  abnormal  reactions  take  place 
and  bring  hIkiuI  trouble  in  all  the  greut  functions  of  the 
body. 

"The  quantity  of  air  dilates  the  stomach,  which  lK-eomes  very 
large;  it»  top  pu.dic*  up  the  dinphrugm,  touches  and  envelops  tin- 
tip  of  the  heart,  compresses  and  irritates  the  sympathetic  nerves 
and  the  solar  plexus,  provoking  spasm  of  the  sphincter  muscles. 
The  enormous  bag.  doubled  or  trebled  in  volume,  swelled  and 
painful,  interferes  considerably  with  the  neighboring  organs, 
which  it  displace*  ami  compresses. 

"Tl»«**e  mechanical  troubles  lead,  little  by  little,  to  profound 
physiological  modifications,  and  we  reach  a  pathological  stag.-; 
the  individual  l*eootnes  a  dyspeptic,  a  sufferer  from  intestinal  or 
liver  trouble,  emaciated  or  oIk-m*.  Here  il  i*  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  tbe  fnct  that  he  is  an  air-swallower  and  to  Ik-  able  to  act  upon 
the  source  of  the  trouble." 

The  treatment  i*  essentially  simple,  we  are  told-  -stop  swallow¬ 
ing  air!  First,  the  causative  irritation,  whatever  it  prove*  to  be. 
must  1k>  treat**d:  then  the  habit  of  continual  swallowing  must  1>«> 
broken.  Certain  palliative  medicine*  may  aid,  but  Dr.  Frumusan 
makes  it  clear  that  nothing  can  Ik*  really  effective  so  long  os  the 
amount  of  swallowed  air  continues  to  be  abnormal.  The  effects, 
he  insists,  may  simulate  disease  of  the  stomach,  heart,  or  intes¬ 
tines.  may  so  influence  the  general  circulation  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  hardening  of  the  arteries,  may  provoke  a  false  diagnosis  of 
chronic  bronchitis  or  tuluTeulosis.  or  may  uffeot  the  whole  ccre- 
bro-spinal  nervous  system.  His  summary  of  treatment,  in  con¬ 
demn'd  form,  is  as  follows: 

"1.  Stop  the  cause,  by  treating  the  irritation. 

”2.  Remove  poisons  by  clearing  out  the  digestive  passages, 
and  by  rest. 

"3.  Adopt  a  rational  diet,  slight  and  easily  digested. 

"4.  Stop  all  drugs  that  might  irritate  the  utomach. 

"5.  Study  the  position  of  the  internal  organs;  remedy  its 
defects  by  physical  culture. 

"li.  Treat  the  irritability  of  the  nerve-center*  by  medication. 
"7.  Treat  in  like  manner  the  irritability,  the  dilation,  the  slug¬ 
gishness  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  system. 

"8.  Stop  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctive  tissue, 
which  almost  always  exists  in  air-swallower*. 

”9.  Act  upon  the  mentality  of  the  sufferer  by  p.vscho-thera- 
peuties — upon  his  will,  his  energy  and  his  subconscious  activities. 

"10.  Finally,  reeducate  the  functions  thrown  out  of  balance 
by  the  trouble.” 

Dr.  Frumusan  warns  us  that  we  nre  not  dealing  with  n  trivial 
abnormality.  Some  of  the  acute  crises  of  air-swallowing,  ho  says, 
may  end  fatally,  in  which  case  death  is  often  attributed  to  somo 
non-existent  malady. 
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ARE  WHITE  SOAPS  THE  BEST? 

SE  OF  PI  RE  WHITE  UNSCENTED  SOAPS  is 
favored  by  hospital  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  shown  by  the  results  of  an  investigation 
conducted  by  Oliver  H.  Bartine,  of  the  Hospital  Consultation 
Bureau.  among  hospital  superintendents,  doctors  and  nurses  in  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  to  288  institutions  scattered  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Our  quotations  are  from  an  article 
in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (Now  York).  Says  this  paper: 

•Charles  F.  Diehl,  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  Joint 
Diseases  says:  1  Pure  soap  and  warm  water  an'  the  best  cleansing 
-kin  applications.  We  use  a  while  soup,  unperfumed.  Tho 
‘•heap,  highly  perfumed  colored  soap*  are  often  made  of  low-grade 
dirty  grease  which  can  not  be  clarified,  an-  "loaded"  with  foreign 
matter  to  increase  the  cake  sire,  and  have  a  very  high  alkali 
content,  and  are  unfitted  for 
luithing  purposes.  The  so- 
called  medicated  soap  we 
do  not  use  at  all." 

"Dr.  Walter  H.  Conley. 
m<-dical  superintendent  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital 
at  Welfare  Island.  New 
York,  says:  ‘Most  of  the 
colored  and  perfumed  soa|is 
"f  the  cheaper  class  contain 
an  excess  of  alkali  and  are 
an  irritant  to  the  skin.  and. 
in  my  opinion,  should  not 
I-  Used.’ 

"Jessie  P.  Allan.  R.  N.. 
principal  of  the  training 
School  of  the  Community 
Hospital,  says:  ‘It  is  my 
firm  opinion  that  n  pun*, 
uncolored  and  unperf umod 
•oap  is  by  far  the  most 
desiratdo  and  satisfactory 
for  general  use.’  Reuben 
O'Brien,  superintendent  of 
the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear 
and  Throat  Hospital,  says: 

’ There*  is  nothing  as  good 
as  the  pun*  soap  uncolored 
and  uniH-rfumod.' 

"One  should  liuvo  one’s 
suspicions  about  a  highly 
colored  and  perfumed  *oap. 
according  to  E.  S.  Gilmore, 

'Uperintendent  of  the  Wes¬ 
ley  Memorial  Hospital,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most 
important  hospitals  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  says:  ‘Crude  oil 
gives  a  dark-colored  «oap, 
which  can  In*  refined  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  as  a  rule 
if  it  is  to  Is*  marketed  as  a 
toilet  soup  it  is  highly  colored  and  perfumed  to  cover  its  p.s*uliar 
color  ami  odor.  Dyes  and  perfumes,  however,  do  not  remove 
the  irritating  effect  on  the  skin.  Soap  to  be  harmless  should  be 
made  from  a  pure  Tat.  If  colors  and  perfumes  are  ums|  gene¬ 
rally.  it  is  to  cover  the  fact  that  a  pure  fat  was  not  used.' 

'"Perfume  dors  not  make  good  soap.'  says  Charles  Crane, 
superintendent  of  the  New  Rochelle  Hospital.  Neither  do 
fancy  lalx-ls  or  soap  packed  in  a  pretty  box.  The  so-called  "med¬ 
icated  soap."  with  the  exception  of  doctors*  liquid  green  soap, 
in  my  estimation  is  bunk.  ...  I  think  that  people  should  be 
just  as  careful  in  their  selection  of  -oap  as  they  are  in  their  se¬ 
lection  of  food.' 

"Dr.  A.  B.  Denisen.  director  of  the  Lakeside  Hospital  of 
Cleveland,  is  equally  pronounced.  He  says:  'The  value  of  the 
soaps  can  only  lie  in  their  esthetic  appeal,  and  can  in  no  wax- 
add  to  their  cleansing  qualities.  A  pure  soap,  uncolored  and 
unperfumed.  with  warm  water,  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory.' 

"Dr.  Malcolm  T.  McEachcrn.  director-general  of  the  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses  for  Canada  and  president-elect  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  says:  'It  is  quite  exident  that  either 
medicated  or  perfumed  soaps  may  be  more-  injurious  on  account 
of  certain  ingredients  added  than  the  simple,  pure,  plain  soap.’" 
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ETNA’S  SHOW  A  SOLO  PERFORMANCE 

HE  present  eruption  of  Mt.  Etna  is  a  purely  indixidual 
exhibition  and  not  connected  with  the  actixities  of 
any  other  volcano,  not  even  with  near-by  Vosuxius  and 
Stromboli.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Washington, 
volcanologist  at  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  tho  Carnogiu 
Institution,  as  reported  in  Science  Serxice’s  Daily  Science  .Vcu-s 
Bulletin  (Washington).  Wo  read: 

"Etna  erupts  with  a  sort  of  irregular  regularity.  Dr.  Washing¬ 
ton  said,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  these  eruptions  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  of  Vesuxius.  But  Etna  is  isolated  while 
Vesuxius  belongs  to  a  whole  group  of  volcanoes  extending  along 
the  Alban  Hills.  The  other  members  of  this  family  are  noxv 
dead.  Vesuxius  being  the  only  survivor.  Tho  difTcreueo  in  the 
family  relationship  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  is  shown  in  the  different 


chemical  composition  of  tho  lava  and  gases  emitted.  Stromboli 
is  another  isolated  individual,  and  being  in  moderate  eruption 
at  all  times  naturally  does  so  simultaneously  with  Vesux-ius  and 
Etna.  Etna  is  older  than  the  glacial  period  and  has  lx<en  |x*ri- 
odically  erupting  since  that  time.  A  wide,  deep  valley  down  tho 
southeastern  slopes  was  formed  by  some  tremendous  eruption 
in  prehistoric  times.  The  first  historic  eruption  occurred  in 
093  B.C..  and  was  referred  to  by  Aristotle  and  early  Greek  and 
Roman  historians.  Since  then  eruptions  have  lx*en  known  to 
occur  at  fairly  frequent  interx-als,  altho  during  the  Middle  Ages 
few  records  were*  kept.  Since  the  cruptiou  of  1609,  which  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  record,  it  is  estimated  that  the  volcano 
has  poured  out  a  cubic  mile  of  lax-a.  Some  eruptions,  notably 
those  of  IIG9.  1009,  and  1093.  have  caused  great  loss  of  life,  as 
owing  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  disintegrated  lava  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  volcano  are*  among  the  most  densely  populated 
regions  of  the  earth.  While  not  rnueh  is  known  about  volcanoes, 
it  is  certain,  he  said,  that  each  draws  its  stores  of  lava  from 
near  by,  probably  not  more  than  ten  miles  beneath  the  earth’s 
surface;  while  earthquakes,  altho  frequently  accompanying 
x'olcanic  eruptions,  occur  usually  from  causes  entirely  different 
from  those  to  which  eruptions  are  due." 
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ETNA’S  LAVA  ATTACKING  AND  CONQUERING  A  HOUSE 


LETTERS  -  AND  -  ART 

LITERATURE  DRAMA  MUSIC  FINE-ARTS  EDUCATION  CULTURE 


END  OF  THE  BALLET  RUSSE 


Deadlier  than  defeat  in  war  is  ti»©  defeat 

that  follows  lack  of  money.  The  Mallet  Russo  survived 
the  war.  hut  diminishing  .support  lias  finally  brought 
disbandment.  Serge  DiaghilefT,  the  Russian  enthusiast,  who 
created  one  of  the  most  brilliant  organs  of  artistic  expression  of 
the  i*a*t  century,  surrenders  to  the  inevitable.  The  artists  who 
served  under  him  will  still  no  doubt  pursue  their  vocations  in 


A  WEDDING  SATIRIZED  BY  TIIE  BAI.I.ET 
The  Mallei  RlMW  malms  In>  farewell  la  Ihk  'traiw  wor 
"l-ci  Norn/  nyalllnic  MJliutd  •  "Jcuv" 


separate  gnrnps  of  twos  and  three*,  or  more,  but  the  hrilliant 
ensemble  that  created  what  seemed  the  only  fitting  spectacle 
for  emperors  and  kings  is  dimmed  with  the  dimming  of  these 
august  personages.  Already  laments  an-  arising  over  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  recent  season  of  the  DiaghilefT  company 
in  Paris  will  1h<  its  farewell,  in  the  city  where  it  first  revealed 
its  splendor  to  Europe  in  1909.  Says  the  editorial  writer  in 
Musical  America: 

"The  Itallet  Kusso  of  DiaghilefT  was  a  force:  a  swirling  current 
that  caught  up  and  carried  on  its  crest  some  vital,  if  scattered, 
creative  tendencies.  In  the  thirteen  years  since  it  first  published 
its  brilliant  ami  individual  message  in  Western  Europe,  the 
Mallet  has  opened  up  fnscinating  paths.  It  has  added  a  new 
note  to  the  art  of  the  theater:  a  note  rich  in  those  subtle  over¬ 
tones  that  are  the  essence  of  beauty.  Music  and  painting,  no 
less  than  dancing,  are  heavily  in  debt  to  these  Russians.  They 
were  bold,  they  were  sensitive,  they  were  amazingly  competent. 
Now  it  seems  that  they  have  failed.  But  not  before  they  left  a 
deep  impress  upon  the  art  of  our  time,  bringing  into  the  theater 
the  huge  quality  of  imagination  and  the  vigor  that  goes  with 
emotion.  Such  failure  is  better  than  any  vulgar  victory.” 

Europe,  excluding  Russia,  has  been  tho  field  where  the  Mallet 
Russe  has  wielded  its  greatest  influence.  America  gave  it  but 
meager  support.  Tho  furnishing  most  of  the  material  for 


this  revolutionary  organization.  Russia  si  ill  clung  to  its  classic 
forms,  and  DiaghilefT  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  freedom  and 
support  in  carrying  out  his  ideas.  In  a  recent  number  of  The 
Freeman.  Arthur  Moss  dwells  upon  the  rapid  rise  of  the  new 
ballet  when  once  it  was  freed  from  the  deadening  influence  of 
its  original  setting: 

“It  brought  the  art  of  a  painter  into  tho  theater.  The  old 
conventions  of  flat  backdrops  and  wings  were  treated  in  a  new 
manner.  On  these  limited  surfaces,  Roerich,  Anisfeld,  Hakst, 
Golovin,  and  Hcnoist,  with  their  bold  use  of  hrilliant  color,  gave 
new  life  to  stage  decoration.  The  |>oetry  of  tho  dance  was  re¬ 
stored  from  long  desuetude.  Old-fashioned  ballets  such  as  ‘Le* 
Sylphides,’  were  relegated  to  tho  background,  and  real  dance- 
dramas  were  evolved.  Tho  ever-expanding  repertoire  of  Diag- 
hilcIT's  group  did  more  to  introduce  to  tho  Western  World  the 
music  of  Borodin,  Riraskv-Korsakov,  Laidov,  Tchorepnin, 
Balakirev,  and  Stravinsky,  than  tho  numerous  performances  <>T 
these  works  by  symphony  orchestras.  I  wonder  whether 
Stravinsky's  whole  development  as  a  creative  artist  would  have 
been  so  brilliant  had  he  not  worked  through  tho  inodium  of 
ballet-composition." 

The  organization,  says  Mr.  Moss,  soon  flowered  into  a  har¬ 
monious  combination  of  color,  music,  line  and  movement. 
Moreover: 

"It  presented  a  unified  appeal  to  eye  and  ear.  Its  dancing 
and  miming  gave  the  impression  of  freedom  and  spontaneity 
that  come  only  from  perfect  artistic  discipline.  This  venturing 
abroad,  coupled  with  the  hospitable  receptivity  of  other  lands 
to  the  art  of  this  organization,  made  DiaghilefT' s  Mullet  Russe 


HR  I  DAL  PIGTAILS.  EIGHT  FEET  LONG 
The  bride  bowed  down  between  her  maids,  signifying  something,  so 

It  may  be  presumed. 


more  than  a  national  institution.  It  became  a  prized  inter¬ 
national  possession.  Its  influence  on  tho  modern  theater  has 
been  profound  and  far-reaching.  Undoubtedly  the  principal 
factor  in  the  success  and  importance  of  the  Ballet  Russe  has 
been  its  artistic  progressiveness.  Its  only  period  of  stagnation 
was  during  the  season  of  1921.  tho  even  then  then'  were  flashes 
.of  experimentation.  Always  in  the  forefront  of  the  spiritual 
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and  intellectual  advance  in  stagecraft,  the  Pallet  Russo  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  world  of  the  theater  the  work  of  Matisse,  Picasso, 
IVrain.  Larionov,  and  Conteharova." 

The  great  personalities  of  the  dance,  most  of  them  now 
heading  inde|»endent  organizations,  like  Fokine,  Bohn,  Nijinsky, 
Pm  Iowa,  Karsavina.  Massine  an«l  Lopokova,  all  emerged  to 
fame  through  this  organization.  Mr.  Moss  continues: 

“It  is  remarkable  that  in  its  last  days  the  Ballet  Russo  should 


POSITIONS  REVERSED  BETWEEN  UKIDE  AND  MAIDS 

Thl»  rhor><«rapliy  »a«  devised  by  Nljlnsk a.  staler  of  (he  »uprcmc 
•  lancer  of  this  group.  now  rvtiml 


•»  more  spirited  and  more  youthful  than  when  it  lir«t  burst 
upon  Western  Europe.  It  never  displayed  more  brilliunro  than 
in  it*  last  presentation  of  Stravinsky's  ‘Socre  du  Printcmpa'  It 
i-*  pity  t lint  America  will  not  «er  tliis  ballet  whose  severe  modern 
I' 'n't  by  Roerich  and  amazing  choreography  by  Massine  har- 
nioniie  *o  well  with  the  strange,  elemental,  yet  highly  sophisti- 
'»t«l  music.  In  it,  Le  Xijinskn.  as  In  cierge  tine,  gave  an  intelli- 
cot  and  unfnrtfctahle  interpretation  of  an  exceedingly  subtle 
and  difficult  rflle.  Altogether,  the  Russians  were  at  their  highest 
fitch  crtistically*  in  the  pro«luction  of  'Sucre  du  Printerapa.' 
Now  that  Dinghileff's  group  is  di'lumded,  it  will  bo  n  long  day 
•■fore  the  world  will  again  see  anything  of  such  high  artistic 
•luality  as  this  Stravinsky's  ballet,  or  such  lulvani'etl  choreog¬ 
raphy  as  the  Sat  ie  and  Cocteau  ‘Parade.’  or  even  such  gorgeous 
Ufloonery  as  Prokofiev's  'Chout.*  Tho  national  KalleU  exist. 
iion*>  of  them  haw  approached  the  range  and  scope  of  DinghilcfTs 
international  Ballet  Russe.  Even  the  Swedish  Pallet,  with  its 
•  xpnmcntal  ami  innovational  tendencies,  is  limited  by  lack  of 
eruap  spirit  mid  bv  obvious  sulordinution  to  its  star  dancer.” 

Russia  ia  still  busy  supplying  a  new  generation  of  dancers, 
a*  w* learn  from  C'apt.  Hugh  M'Culloch,  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

'Todisturltcfl  by  rumors  of  wars,  the  Russian  dancers  still 
•I  wee  nightly  on  the  ample  stage  of  the  Bolshoi  Theater.  The 
Revolution  has  not  touched  them.  They  spend  the  day  in 
I’ractue  and  in  devising  gyrations  more  dazzling  and  complicated 
•han  ere r.  The  number  of  girls  and  boys  who  are  in  training  for 
exacting  tests  required  for  admission  to  the  ballet  is  larger 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Czar;  and  the  discipline  to  which 
they  are  subjected  has  not  relaxed  in  the  least.  Conservation 
Mil,  it*  own  in  the  ballet  schools  and  on  the  stage;  and  tho  the 
present  rulers  in  Russia  have  taken  a  short-cut  in  politics,  econom¬ 
ies  and  education,  the  ruler  of  the  Grand  Theater  insists  on 
every  would-be  ballerina  keeping  strictly  to  tin  old  course  of 
training  evolved  under  the  patronage  of  Emperors,  Grand  Dukes 
Grand  Duchesses.” 

We  learn  that  the  cx-Imperial  ballet  of  Petrograd  will  visit 
America  in  December  and  produce  ten  operas  and  ten  ballets. 
'This  will  bo  the  first  time  in  history,"  says  a  dispatch  to 
'ie  New  York  Times,  "that  a  full  Russian  ballet  has  appeared 

a  foreign  stage  with  its  own  costumes  and  decorations." 


NONSENSE  TO  THE  RESCUE! 

ROFESSORS  OF  NONSENSE  may  be  difficult  to  obtain, 
yet  a  genial  philosopher  proposes  that  we  establish  Chairs 
of  Pure  Nonsense  at  our  universities,  where  writers  might 
learn  playfulness,  frivolity,  and  a  merry  mood  that  abhors  the 
crude  and  clinical  realism  now  knowm  as  "devastating.”  One 
reaches  a  point,  so  the  philosopher  tells  us,  "where  the  mind 
tires  of  the  clinical  spectacle”  and  develops  a  great  relish  for 
'hcer  fun.  Philosophizing  in  the  Literary  Renew  of  the  Sew 
York  Evening  Post,  he  observes: 

"The  fact  is  that  the  best  nonsense  is  only  n  form  of  satire  and 
one  of  satire's  most  telling  forms.  And  surely  the  nonsense 
writer  is  the  deepest  of  all  philosophers.  His  standpoint  is  a  stage 
la-yond  the  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  formulate  any  definite 
philosophical  system.  His  doctrine  is  that  anything  may  matter 
intensely  and  that  nothing  in  particular  really  matters  at  all. 

"Ours  is  an  emphatic  day.  To  us  anything  not  only  may  but 
does  matter  intensely;  but  we  have  lost  contact  with  the  sense 
of  everything's  inherent  absurdity.  To  this  a  judicious  con¬ 
sideration  of  nonsense  writing  might  restore  us.  A  strange 
characteristic  of  our  time  is  that  we  no  longer  possess  any  out¬ 
standing  practitioners  of  the  art. 

"All  about  us  is  propaganda  and  counter- propaganda.  It  is  a 
great  period  for  groups  and  alinnnents,  a  great  period  for 
labels.  The  nonsense  writer,  the  lunatic  of  letters  at  large, 
is  lost  in  the  shuttle.  Probably  this  is  Itecauso  nonsense  is — 
simply  nonsense. 

"For  this  reason  there  is  a  contention  that  some  are  simply 
l*om  with  a  sense  for  nonsense  and  others  may  by  no  menus  and 
by  no  effort  acquire  it.  Wc  ourselves  are  not  so  sure  that  this 
is  the  truth.  We  should  prefer  to  say  that  many  people  feel 
that  they  simply  must  preserve  their  gravity  in  the  fundamental 
concerns  of  life.  They  could  not  possibly,  of  course,  make  a 
graver  mistake. 

"It  is  at  least  debatable,  humbly  submits  the  nonsense  writer, 
that  nothing  at  all  in  the  world  is  worth  taking  seriously,  .lust 
see  what  a  lot  of  trouble  seriousness  makes  on  every  side!  That 
being  his  liasis  u|miii  which  to  proceed,  the  nonsense  writer  goes 
on  to  exercise  his  imagination  in  its  purest  form,  quite  uncon- 
tnminated  by  probability's  or  any  of  the  world's  'common  sense.' 

"Yet  you.  in  turn,  may  charge  that  wc  are  now  taking  the 
nonsense  writer  seriously.  Such  an  attitude  would,  we  agree, 


THE  FINALE 

Id  “Le*  Nona."  a  ballet  by  Stravinsky,  who  has  furninlird  much 
music  for  the  Ballot  Russo  in  recent  years. 


bo  most  lamentable.  We  certainly  do  not  intend  to  take  him 
seriously.  Simply,  at  the  present  writing,  there  seems  to  l>e 
little  opportunity  for  taking  him  at  all.  He  is  conspicuous  by 
his  alwenee  among  the  ready  writers  of  our  time.  Yet  his  pres¬ 
ence  might  somewhat  alleviate  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
present  run  of  'devastating'  novels.  An  era  of  I>'wis  Cnrroll 
or  of  Charles  E.  Cmrryl  might.  l*e  welcome  now  that  we  have 
rung  so  many  change's  upon  realism.  At  any  rate*,  it  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  worth  thinking  over.” 
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"WRITING  DOWN"  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

“^r  IT  T KITING  U>  POE.”  as  our  EngUsh  cousins  arcs.. 
%/%/  fond  of  doing,  has  conic  «o  l  he  point  of  disclosing  a 
▼  »  cloven  hoof.  At  leas!  the  Boston  Transcript  is 

inclined  to  view  the  frequent  writing  up  of  Poe  as  a  veiled  effort 
to  write  down  American  letters — particularly  the  New  England 
brand.  And  Poe  is  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  this  effort  Ih-vuum- 
of  a  supposed  antagonism  between  him  and  New  England, 
"ft  often  strikes  an  American  reader.”  says  our  Boston  contem¬ 
porary.  "that  the  greater  part  of  the  zeal  which  English  critics 
show  in  Poe's  behalf  is  not  at  all  on  Poe's  account.  It  rests, 
on  the  contrary,  on  a  zest  for  the  quarrels  which  lie  had  with  his 
American  contemporaries,  and  particularly  in  the  quarrel  which 
he  is  assumed  to  have  had— tho  in  simple  fact  there  was  never 
any  such  quarrel — with  the  literary  men  of  New  England." 
What  The  Transcript  finds  in  one  of  London's  formidable  organ* 
of  literary  opinion  is  "not  that  our  Kngli-h  friends  love  Pm* 
more,  but  literary  America  le>s."  Thus: 


"A  recent  review  in  the  London  Tine*  Literary  Sup/ Jr  men!  of 
Dr.  John  W.  Holier  Ison’s  ‘Psychopathic  Study'  of  Poe  afford*  an 
instance  of  this  spirit  The  review  gin**  quite  out  of  it*  way 
to  assume  that  the  literary  defamation  which  Pin-  suffered  was 
trneeublo  to  his  ‘attacks  on  the  literary  nullities  of  New  England.' 
Tho  ‘literary  nullities’  whom  I’oc  attached  wen*  such  men  a* 
Longfellow,  Emerson  nnd  lx>well,  who  may  have  Inn*ii  ‘nullities' 
relatively  to  tin-  British  |HH*fs  and  c'-ayi-ls  of  the  early  Victopan 
|M*riod,  but  who.  nevertheless,  seem  to  be  holding  their  own  fairly 
well,  even  in  literature  a*  it  i«  now  re-ad  nnd  judged  in  England, 
with  Englishmen  of  the  period,  ami  who  at  any  rate  never  n~ 
Hcntcd  IWh  attacks.  The  treatment  of  Poo  in  Lowell's  Table 
for  Critics'  was  less  caustic  than  its  treatment  of  the  New  En¬ 
gland  authors  themselves,  and  it  contains  in  rvality  about  the 
highest  praise  awarded  in  that  skit  to  any  jmh*i .  If  Emerson 
culled  Poe  the  'jingle  man*  it  was  not  for  any  |s*rsonal  reason  a' 
all,  but  bceno-e  he  did  not  like  jingle*  nnd  who  'hall  «n\  that 
Poe.  in  his  popular  piece*,  did  not  jingle?  Poe •'*  worst  enemies, 
outside  of  himself,  were  in  the  New  York  -et.  which  included 
(Iris wold,  even  tho  Griswold  happened  to  have  lss-n  bom  in 
Vermont.  As  this  is  the  second  or  third  scourging  reference  in 
the  Time *  Literary  Supplement,  in  observation*  connected  with 
tin*  subject  of  Poe"*  life  ami  writings,  to  the  New  England 
nullities,  wo  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  7**r  Time-  is  rather 
more  deeply  interested  in  writing  tin*  literary  Yankee*  down 
than  it  is  in  writing  Poe  up. 

"\Vc  may  note  another  rather  picturesque  instance  of  touchi¬ 
ness  regarding  American  way*  in  this  criticism  of  Dr.  HoUrt- 
son's  book  just  referred  to.  Quite  gratuitously,  the  reviewer 
resents  sharply  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  KolsTt-on  that  ‘Berkeley’- 
name  is  honored  because  it  was  adopted  bv  the  I'niverdly  of 
California.*  Of  course,  the  lTniver*ity  of  California  i*  not  named 
after  Bishop  Berkeley.  The  city  in  which  it  i»  situated  is  called 
Berkeley,  nnd  it  wu*  indeed  so  called,  when  it  was  founded, 
with  the  intention  of  honoring  Bishop  Berkeley.  The  point 
clearly  made  by  the  Timet  Literary  Supplement  i*  that  if  the 
university  has  liven  called  after  Bishop  Berkeley  that  would  not 
be  an  honor,  bul  a  derogation,  a  reproach.  As  to  this,  it  can 
only  be  regretted  that  the  English  reviewer  i«  di*|s»scd  so  to 
regard  it.  We  have  ‘dishonored’  a  gnat  many  Englishmen,  and 
a  great  many  English  place*,  by  a  similar  transfer  of  English 
names,  with  an  intention  which  at  least  has  been  respectful. 
If  the  practise  is  painful  nr  irritating  to  our  English  friends,  it 
should  lie  discontinued  for  all  time." 


So  far  as  Poe  is  concerned.  The  T  ran  script  can  no  n«*«*d  of 
any  English  defense  of  his  fame  at  the  present  time.  particularly 
against  any  supposed  ill-will  of  his  rellow  countrymen. 

“Poe  certainly  had  encode,  enough  while  living,  and  Gris¬ 
wold’s  attack  in  his  memoir  proves  that  some  of  them  did  not 
cease  to  l»e  his  enemies  after  his  death.  But  we  fancy  that  his 
fame  has  no  enemies  at  the  present  time.  Certainly  there  are 
none  in  New  England,  which  Poe  himself  hated  so  cordially 
during  the  last  and  darkest  years  of  his  life,  for  the  act  of  the 
Boston  City  Council  in  removing  Poe's  name  from  the  poor 
square  which  bore  it  was  nn  act  of  pure  ignorance,  and  it  was 
corrected  in  the  restoration  of  the  name  by  the  succeeding 


council  when  The  Tranxmpt  called  attention  to  the  singular  and 
deplorable  error.  All  that  ha-  h«-en  written  about  Poe  in  New 
England  in  n*c*nt  years  has  Im-cii  in  praise  of  him.  or  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  his  faults.  But  as  wo  have  suggested.  Poe  needs  friends 
in  this  generation,  nnd  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  his  name  and 
fame  find  warm  defenders  in  that  country  which  still  holds  highest 
aloft  the  tlaming  torch  of  English  letters.” 


TIIE  POETS  IN  REVOLT 

THE  POET  IS  BEGINNING  TO  FEEL  the  burden  of 
prohibition — not  prohibition  of  alcohol,  especially  or 
exclusively,  but  the  spirit  of  prohibition  abroad  iu  the 
land.  The  poet,  according  to  Edgar  la***  Muster*,  “necessarily 
reacts  to  the  conditions  under  which  he  lives;  so  that  the  state 
<*f  the  country  may  have  very  much  to  do  with  poetry."  One  of 
the  possible  coiwqucnce*  foreseen  by  Mr.  Masters  is  that  the 
poet  may  Ik-  absorbed  in  the  confusion  and  materialism  sur¬ 
rounding  him  and  vitiate  his  art  with  tho  futility  of  daily  things. 
Speaking  generally  of  the  creative  function,  he  a.'ks  w  hat  urtist- 
can  do  "a*  against  the  censorship  which  paralyzes  the  movie," 
for  instance?  His  article  appears  in  l,<ntry  (Chicago)  and  con¬ 
tinue'  in  (hi*  vein: 


"An  artist  '«h-*  a  truth,  and  imagines  a  story  in  pictures  in 
which  to  set  it  forth.  Immediately  the  baud  of  the  censor  i* 
laid  upon  him;  hi-  can  not  show  certain  types  of  character;  In¬ 
can  not  portray  certain  of  tin-  event*  of  life;  he  can  not  deal  with 
certain  property  tr.  -pa-M*.  lb*  must  dodge  lietwccn  these  pro¬ 
hibition*;  ami  his  -torv  come*  forth  mutilated;  it  i*  rohltcd  of 
the  strength  and  meaning  .that  In-  could  give  it. 

“The  different  States  have  laws  on  the*#*  things;  certain 
pluses  *A  life  an*  bnnmd  in  the  Southern  States,  and  others  in 
other  Stales.  Then  there  is  tin*  national  censor  who  takes  his 
cue  from  the  churches,  the  ‘ Fundamentalists.'  Whnt  can  be 

done?  Th . crudities  can  not  In-  satirized.  They  are  slippery 

protoplasm  which  flics  in  the  fn»-«-  if  it  In*  slept  u|miii.  It  enii  not 
In-  shamed,  taught,  injun-d.  or  put  down. 

"This  matter  of  the  censorship  has  Inh*ii  laid  upon  books. 
The  court*  take  a  hand;  and  a  book  that  has  cost  the  author 
great  labor  and  time  it  hobbled  or  thrown  out.  The  pro»|N*et  of 
this  interference  terrifies  a  writer;  lie  Itcgin*  to  dodge,  to  shade 
off.  to  compromise  with  his  creation.  The  mob  psychology  gets 
into  hi*  being  at  last,  and  enervate*  his  hand.  For  great  poet*, 
•.■rent  audiences  are  required;  and  only  in  a  vital  age  like  the 
Klixalmthnn  or  the  IVricleaii  is  the  greatest  work  done.  A 
people  that  hear'  and  considers  every  new  thing  brings  to  flower 
poet*  and  creative  artists." 

a 

From  this  he  turns  to  some  of  the  conditions  of  living  in  this 
country  to-day: 

"First  then-  is  l>rnhihition  ns  to  the  law  and  hootch  in  over.v- 
IkmIv’s  pocket  that  wants  it.  Great  thoughts  do  not  come  out  of 
sneaks  ami  cowards;  nor  out  of  sullen  rebellion  against  inter¬ 
ference  with  private  life.  Drink  os  it  is  a  part  of  living,  of  asso- 
ciation,  of  hospitality,  and  for  its  physiological  i*ffiN-t  has  always 
paralleled  creative  work.  It  is  linked  to  it  in  virtue  of  the  mere 
matter  of  personal  liberty  also.  Then1  can  not.  lie  the  greatest 
art  w  here  there  is  meanness  and  fanaticism,  malice,  blackmailing 
and  intermeddling.  Look  how  one  thing  leads  to  another; 
cigan-ts  art*  banned  in  t'tah  nnd  Colorado,  nnd  the  anti-tobacco 
societies  are  at  work  to  prohibit  tobacco  all  over  the  land.  Con¬ 
stitutional  provisions  are  no  ban  to  these  raids  upon  liberty. 
All  the  States  forbid  a  State  religion  and  guarantee  freedom  of 
worship;  yet  two  States.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  have  legis¬ 
lated  against  the  teaehiiig  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution. 
What  is  this  but  creating  a  State  religion?  It  is  that  and  nothing 
else;  for  tin-  theory  of  evolution  is  held  to  undermine  the  story 
of  creation  as  set  forth  in  Genesis,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ 
as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  Bryan  is  going  nliout  the 
country  proposing  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  who  leach  evolu¬ 
tion  In-  taken  from  them.  ‘Starve  them  out.  and  they  won't 
blaspheme.'  are  hi*  words  in  substance.  No  one  revels  at  these 
monstrous  tyraunic*:  no  one  laughs;  we  just  endure.  The 
Fundamentalists  swarm  in  the  West  and  howl  for  a  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible — and  these  strunge  laws  result.  The 
whole  theory  of  our  Republic  has  collapsed;  and  the  doctrine 
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prevails  that  everything  is  subject  to  a  vote,  and  that  any  law  and  to  the  sense  of  this  is  to  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  most  of  the 
is  good  ihat  the  majority  wants.  No  fundamental  right  will  defiant  individualism  of  recent  years." 
remain  when  the  Fundamentalists  shall  have  finished." 


The  question  what  is  to  lie  done  is  answered  by  Mr.  Masters 
in  a  recommendation  to  take  away  the  support  from  the  feet  of 
the  reformer.  Thus: 

"The  country  must  come  to  a  basis  of  rationalism  in  thought 
and  belief;  we  must  follow  Whitman’s  advice  to  the  States: 
obey  little,  resist  much,  we  must  be  free  to  be  better  artists." 

The  country  never  will,  declares  the  Philadelphia  Reroril. 
Rut  it  sees  “a  middle  ground  that  must  I**  reached—  end  the 
name  of  that  delectable  land  is  Tolerance." 


A  LAUREATE  FOR  OKLAHOMA 

r'  IS  A  DUTY,  perhaps,  to  keep  a  census  of  the  poets 
laureate.  And  New  York  has  become  aware  of  the  latest 
appointee  through  her  visit  to  the  metropolis.  Besides, 
we  are  told,  her  first  lines  were  printed  in  a  New  York  paper. 
She  is  Miss  Violet  McDougal  of  Oklahoma  and  she  is  ag«-d  25, 
tho  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  gallantly  declares  that  she  is  "apparently 
aged  onl.  20.”  Wherewith  it  proceeds  with  information  that 
we  cheerfully  pass  on: 


The  writer  of  the  "Reviewer’s  Notebook"  in  The  Freeman 
touches  on  the  same  theme. 

"You  can  never  tell,  in  a 

»  --  •  «*  :  1 ' *  **  »  *>t».  | 

•  •  i  in  |  ».  ii.  filial  | 

-  l.«it  without  lb.  -  ,  . 

or  IK.  Uicw-Rliis  of  th. 

•  u  a  i.  I  \  th»*  mm  »  »h  al- 
•  v»*K.r  if  ii  mm ••  a*  all,'  >«.0 
•an  n.-vcr  tell  upon  w lint  frail 
cabin  on  the  coast  the  terrible 

to 

llri-ik-,  to  brush  away  his 


Her  cheeks  nre  pink,  her  eyes  are  blue,  her  pen  and  ink  and 

rhythm  are  true.  She  had  her 
first  poem  printed  in  the  New 

a  York  Time *  eight  years  ago. 

She  whs  I  tacked  for  her  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Writer's  Guild  of 
Oklahoma  City,  tho  Poetry 
Guild  of  Norman,  where  she 
graduated  at  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  and  most  of  the  women's 
clubs  of  Oklahoma. 

"Youthful?  Nonsense.  Poets 
have  po  age.  Miss  Violet  is 
precisely  ns  old  ns  James  Mao- 
Pheraon  when  lie  puzzled  the 
literary  world  with  'Ossian'; 
two  years  older  than  Bryunl 
when  he  brought  out  'Thana- 
topsis.' 

"To  be  sun-,  he  bail  published 
one  Imok  of  verse  when  lie  was 
1 1,  but  he  nev«‘r  expected  any¬ 
thing  in  it  to  live.  Miss 
Violet’s  first  lunik  is  to  come 
out  shortly.  She  collaborated 


“It  is  not  that  anything  is 
going  to  happen;  it  is  merely 
that  anything,  literally  any¬ 
thing.  might  happen.  It  might 
la-come  a  penal  offense  to  have 
'The  Origin  of  Species'  in  one’s 
house  or  to  lie  caught  rending 
Rabelais  on  a  park  bench:  is 
it  not  already  so,  in  the  State 
I  inhabit,  to  have  on  one’s 
mantel  a  clock  that  is  set  to 
‘daylight-saving’  time?  There 
is  no  more  rhyme  or  reason 
in  this  matter  than  then-  is 
in  the  play  of  lightning  in  the 
summer  sky:  any  bolt  may 
•trike,  unywhere,  at  any  time. 

Or  rather  then1  is  one  rhyme, 
one  reason,  one  hidden  law 
which  the  din-  force  obeys:  it 
is  the  law-  of  the  will,  the  in¬ 
scrutable  will,  of  the  largest 
majority,  and  it  ever  descends, 
with  a  meteor's  rush,  on  the 
'  rights. 'as  they  used  to  liecalhd, 

of  the  individual.  The  right  to  think,  the  right  to  s|>cak.  the 
right  to  lielicve.  conceive,  imagine  according  to  the  convolutions 
of  one's  own  mind :  that  is  w  hat  to-dnv  calls  aloft  for  justification.  "So.  welcome,  warmly  welcome  is  Miss  Violet  to  New  York! 
what  lies  In-hind  the  question  of  the  censorship.  But  the  game  Her  soul  can  not  long  remain  untri>d  in  this  metropolis.  In  the 
of  literature  can  not  be  carried  on  indefinitely  at  any  such  pitch  years  to  come  may  she  have  the  name  and  tho  fnmo  and  the 
as  that;  w  hat  it  needs  is  peace  and  quiet  and  to  be  let  alone,  and  range  of  experience  of  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  No  poet  cun 
that  is  the  happy  state  it  is  continually  on  the  point  of  losing.  ripen  fully  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  oil-gusher  commonwealth." 
Not  merely  in  America,  not  merely  since  the  war. 

"Not  to  press  the  point  too  far  into  the  abstract,  has  it  ever 
been  sufficiently  considered  to  what  an  extent  the  general  will 
to  exist  as  a  nution  has  acted  as  a  check,  in  America,  on  the  free 
development  of  the  individual?  The  question  is  one  for  auothcr 
Tocqueville.  but  we  are  plainly  suffering  now  from  the  inevitable 
effects  of  the  racial  intermixture  of  the  last  half-century.  The 
less  a  population  has  by  nature  in  common  the  more  it  tends  to 
impose  upon  itself  a  forced  unity,  the  result  being  that  the 
national  will  and  the  individual  will  come  to  lie  opposed  to  one 
another — a  condition  that  is  virtually  bound  to  continue  until 
the  nation  has  really  achieved  the  unity  which,  as  a  nation,  it 
is  driven  to  seek.  Who  can  say  how  long  a  time  the  process  will 
require  or  whether  it  will  ever  reach  its  consummation?  We 
only  know  that  so  long  as  it  lasts  the  life  of  the  individual  is 
destined  to  be  subjected  to  the  steam-roller  of  the  majority; 


Your  y cars  me  few.  your  life  Is  new, 
your  sou!  untried,  and  yet. 

Our  trail  Is  In  the  KlmmcrUlito 
clay  amt  tho  scarp  of  the 
Purbeck  this. 

We  hair  left  cur  tmnes  In  the 
line-hot  Mom-*,  and  deep  In 
the  curallne  eras; 


MUM  VIOLET  McDOl’GAL 

Appointed  by  (imrmor  Walton  of  Oklahoma  to  wear  Its  bays 


Our  life  Is  old.  our  love  Is  old 
death  shall  come  amain; 

sh  uld  It  come  to-day.  what  man  may  say  we  shall  not  live  asaln'.1 


Miss  McDougal  is  the  second  woman  appointed  to  this  office 
by  a  Governor  of  a  State.  Recently  we  reported  on  Mrs.  M  filer's 
appointment  to  the  similar  office  in  Colorado,  since  which  time 
we  have  had  reminders  that  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith  is  Regarded  by 
Californians  as  their  laureate.  We  apologize  for  the  lack  cf 
gallantry  to  her  ciders  in  quoting  the  remark  that  Miss  Mc¬ 
Dougal  is  "considered  the  prettiest  of  her  sex  to  receive  such 
an  appointment."  Recently  she  received  by  mail  and  without 
warning  "an  engraved  document  two  feet  high  and  one  foot 
across,  hearing  the  gold  seal  of  the  sovereign  State  and  the 
Governor’s  own  signal ure."  We  hope  to  reproduce  specimens 
of  her  work  on  our  Poetry  Page  at  an  early  date. 


RELIGION -AND  -  S  O  C I AL- SERVICE 


THE  METHODIST  SPLIT  ON  RUSSIA’S  NEW  CHURCH 


The  most  terrible  legacy  of  the  war. 

Russia  is  the  subtlest  mystery  the  world  has  known. 
Either  it  is  a  land  where  even  hope  is  stagnant  or  a  new 
Canaan  for  the  weary  and  opprest.  Recent  events  connected 
with  the  visit  of  the  Methodist  "embassy" — Bishop  Edwin 
Blake  and  Or.  L.  0.  Hartman— to  the  All-Rus'inn  Church 
Council,  which  has  reorganized  the  Orthodox  Church  and  ousted 
the  old  leaders,  conspire  to  add  to  the  riddle.  The  visit  of  the 
two  Methodist  leaders  to  Russia  and  their  recall  by  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Bishops  was  reported  in  these  pages  on 


May 20.  "  Neither  red  nor  pink,”  they  have  returned,  avowedly 
imprest  with  the  integrity  of  the  new  Russian  church  leaders  and 
with  the  possibilities  for  a  reformation.  And  after  publication 
here  of  Bishop  Blake's  address  to  the  All-Russian  Church  Council 
and  of  l)r.  Hartman's  rc|>ort  of  the  occasion  and  of  his  reassertion 
of  Ids  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  principals  in  the  new  movement 
a  new  note  of  sympathy  for  the  two  Methodists  and  of  concern 
for  the  Russian  people  is  found  in  some  of  the  denominational 
papers.  But  in  their  own  communion  Bishop  Blake  and  Dr. 
Hartman  apparently  fail,  in  the  main,  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  they  did  not  *'  misrepresent  Methodism"  in  Russia,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  not  the  victims  of  subterfuge-.  The  Bol¬ 
shevist  leaders  are  not  lightly  rid  of  the  opprobrium  which  has 
fallen  so  heavily  on  their  outspoken  materialism,  and  their  effort 
to  bolster  up  the  new  church  as  a  barrier  against  the  ••corruption” 
of  the  old  is  regarded  as  but  another  attempt  to  hoodwink  the 
world.  Contradiction  seems  to  Ik-  the  essence  of  the  situation. 
Some  observers  accuse  Captain  Francis  MeCullagh.  Irish  Cath¬ 
olic.  former  British  Army  officer,  and  well-known  newspaper 
correspondent,  of  having  lieen  influenced  by  his  faith  in  his  report 
in  the  New  York  Herald  charging  that  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Monsignor  Butehkavitch  was  due.  not  to  the  Catholic  Vicar- 
General's  political  activities,  hut  to  bis  religious  faith.  Drama¬ 
tically  enough,  it  is  a  Methodist  weekly  which  springs  to  Captain 


McOullagh's  side  and  holds  him  up  as  a  criterion  for  fair  and 
accurate  reporting.  The  ‘Tacts”  in  the  Russian  situation,  for 
which  many  of  our  readers  have  asked  us.  must  remain  a  mutter 
of  choice  until  history  winnows  the  chaff  from  the  grain.  The 
X  at  ion  (New  York),  noticing  recent  gestures  toward  that  coun¬ 
try,  lielieves  that  "slowly,  but  surely,  Russia  is  losing  tin*  pariah 
stigma."  To  Samuel  Spewock,  Moscow  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World,  himself  Russian  Imrii.  his  native  land  is  still  a 
mystery,  the  core  of  which  is  in  "the  Kremlin,  where  the  rulers 
of  Russia  live  ami  work  ...  a  huge  medieval  monastery." 

So  much  for  a  survey,  incomplete 
as  it  must  be.  A  mass  of  material 
has  been  and  is  being  written  on 
both  sides  of  the  religious  question. 
Dr.  Hartman  insists  in.  believing 
that  the  All-Russian  Church  Con¬ 
ference  was  n  bona-flde  gathering 
and  that  a  great  religious  reforma¬ 
tion  has  begun.  Writing  in  Zion'* 
Herald,  <d  which  he  is  the  editor,  lie 
urges  that  "it  is  then-fore  incumbent 
upon  our  Methodist  leader*  to  eeni-o 
In-ing  led  by  sensational  newspapers 
into  embarrassing  situations,  and  to 
U-gin  to  lend  encouragement  to  these 
fellow  Christians  across  tho  sea  who 
an-  striving  under  very  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  n-slmpe  their  church 
after  the  true  pattern  of  Christ." 
Of  Vcdensky.  the  newly  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Moscow,  mid  one  of 
the  lenders  in  the  new  church.  Dr. 
Hartman  writes,  he  is  "the  brainiest 
man  in  the  Russian  Church  to-day." 
He  "deeply  rcsenU  the  charge  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  controlling 
the  Church,  and  says:  'We  Ih-Ucvc  that  tho  Church  of  Christ  is 
much  greater  than  any  government,  ntid  should  not  Ik-  under  it. 
But  it  is  true  that  many  of  us  believe  that  the  Church  should 
ha\.-  much  in  harmony  with  communism.  We  aim  to  bring 
Christianity  back  to  the  life  of  the  first  three  centuries."’  Hut 
Archbishop  Tikhon  "failed,  and  was  swept  off  the  stage  as  a 
hopeless  reactionary."  When  the  famine  was  at  its  worst  a 
delegation  of  citizens  asked  that  the  "superfluous"  church 
treasures  Ik-  sold,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  l»uy  food  for  tin- 
starving.  Tikhon  refused,  and  the  Government  issued  "the 
famous  decree  for  the  confiscation  of  the  useless  jewels 
that  the  hungry  might  he  fed."  But  "in  no  cats-  bail  tin- 
ikons,  crosses,  banners  or  other  symbols  of  worship  been 
disturbed." 

Objection  is  not  made,  however,  against  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Hartman,  hut  against  the  "blessing  of  communism"  by 
Bishop  Blake.  After  referring  to  the  promise  of  the  Soviet' 
Government  to  "redress  tho  wrongs  of  the  toiling  multitudes 
who  hitherto  have  Ikk-ii  exploited  and  opprest.  Bishop  Rlakn 
said.  as  the  authorized  version  of  his  address  gives  it.  "S|H-ak- 
ing  for  myself  alone,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  hesitate  or  hold  back  from  an  adventure  so  full  of 
possible  good  to  mankind.  ...  It  is  given  to  tlijn. council,  if 
it  will,  to  show  beyond  a  jR-rad venture  that  the  Church  of  Christ 


80 MK  OK  TIIK  NKW  APOSTLES  OF  RUSSIA 

"The  brainiest  man  In  the  Russian  Church  to-day"  to  Vcdensky.  the  beardless  man  In  «bc  renter  of  thto 
K'oupof '  reform"  lend  era.  who'  aim  to  hrlnit  Christianity  hark  to  the  life  of  the  llr»t  three  renlurlra." 
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is  ready  to  give  its  heart  and  hand  to  any  and  every  government 
that  dedicatee  itself  to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  opprest.” 
From  Paris  Bishop  Blake  write®  that  he  d«»es  not  approve,  and 
never  has  endorsed,  the  Soviet  form  of  government,  but  that,  "as 
every  Christian  should  be,”  he  is  in  sympathy  with  its  aims  to 
secure  to  the  Russian  people  “the  full  and  rightful  fruits  of  their 
own  toil,  and  to  bring  them  those  blessings  and  comforts  which 
nature  and  God  intended  for  all  men  and  not  for  a  privihged  few." 

The  reading  of  the  address,  says  the  Nashville  Christian  .1  dro- 
eate  (Methodist),  ‘‘convinces  one  that  the  Bishop  was  imprest 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Soviet  Government."  And  Dr. 
Hartman's  report  of  the  meeting  “makes  it  plain  that  he  U-licvc* 
the  Soviet  Government  is  sincere  in  its  profest  sup|H>rt  of  the 
Church."  Let  us,  then,  "accept  the  statements  of  these  Chris¬ 
tian  gentlemen  and  pay  less  attention  to  the  press  report®  that 
represent  the  condition®  in  Russia  as  being  most  deplorable.  If 
the  representatives  who  met  in  Moscow  are  sincere,  and  if  ‘a 
great  religious  reformation  has  begun,’  those  people  deserve  our 
moral  support,  our  prayers,  and  such  financial  aid  a>  we  can  give 
them."  ‘‘Possibly,"  comments  The  t’hristian  Guardian,  a 
Methodist  organ  of  Toronto,  “the  Soviet  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
many  have  been  painting  it."  The  Christian  Register  (I'nitarian) 
accepts  Dr.  Hartman’s  rejM.rt  with  "a  high  degree  of  approba¬ 
tion.  That  does  not  mean  Russia  is  all  right.  It  has  its  dialiolical 
crimes  this  day.  But  we  forget  that  there  were  other  days  when 
we  kept  official  diplomatic  company  with  Russia  under  the  Czar. 
We  forget  that  between  lOOoand  190*  that  worthy's  government 
‘executed  Home  4.000  prisoners,  expelled  74.000  persons,  supprest 
more  than  a  thousand  newspapers,  and  indicted  torture  on  a 
great  number  of  prisoners.'"  These  figures,  we  are  told,  were 
gathered  and  proved  long  In-fore  Bolshevism  wa.  dreamed  of. 

But  strong  disapprobation  of  Bishop  Blake's  "blessing  of  Com¬ 
munism"  marks  the  comment  of  The  Central  Christian  Adraeate 
(Methodist).  From  every  standpoint,  we  are  told,  it  “was  a 
false  move,  a  philosophical  ami  a  practical  mistake— to  u*e  a 
mild  phrase.  It  has  to  In*  disowned."  Many  things,  says  the 
New  York  Christian  Adroeate,  the  metropolitan  Methodist 
weekly,  "point  to  the  probability  that  the  primary  purpose  and 
one  conspicuous  result  of  the  All-Russian  Church  Council  was 
to  transfer  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  to  a  group  of  'red*  priests 
who  might  use  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Government— as  it 
was  formerly  used  in  the  sup|>ort  of  the  monarchy."  The  Soviet 
leaders  are  "openly  atheistic,  tbo  they  have  learned  that  they 
can  not  eradicate  religion  from  the  Russian  p«-oplc.  Failing  to 
destroy  it.  they  will,  if  |»o**ih|c,  utilize  it  to  impart  its  sanctions 
to  their  propaganda.  Is  it  wise  to  commit  the  Methodist  Kpis- 
Copal  Church  to  such  a  policy  on  the  judgment  of  a  single  man. 
even  the  best?"  Remarking  that  the  Methodist  Church  has 
responsibilities  in  Italy  and  Slavic  States,  nnd  that  Rome  dailies 
warned  Italians  of  the  peril  of  allowing  "such  a  radical  crew  to 
intrench  itself  on  Monte  Mario,"  The  A ilroeate  asks,  "Is  it  not 
fair  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  diplomats  of  a  ‘World- 
Church’  have  done  wisely  to  ignore  the  probable  consequence® 
of  their  public  acts  nnd  word®?” 

Turning  elsewhere  we  find  it  suggested  by  Dr.  Hartman  and 
openly  charged  by  others  that  Captain  Francis  McCullagli  was 
animated  purely  by  hostility  to  Bolshevism  and  lenity  to  his 
own  faith  in  imputing  the  cause  of  Monsignor  Butchkavitch’s 
trial  and  execution  to  the  Bolshevist  leaders'  prejudice  against 
religion.  Monsignor  Butehkavitch,  writes  Bi'hop  Blake,  was 
sentenced  to  death,  "not  because  he  hud  taught  the  catechism 
to  children,  but  because  he  was  convictid  of  treasonable  acts 
against  his  own  government.  ...  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  a  large  part  of  the  news  from  Russia  comes  through  Roman 
Catholic  source®."  "The  testimony  of  Captain  McCullagh," 
writes  Professor  Jerome  Davis  in  The  Christian  Century  (Cnde- 
dominational),  "is,  of  course,  open  to  question.  His  unsup¬ 
ported  word  w’ould  not  be  sufficient  to  convict  in  any  of  our  ow  n 
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courts  of  law."  Professor  Davis,  who  is  head  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  in  Dari  mouth  College,  and  spent  three  years  in 
Russia  during  and  following  the  war.  writes  that  Captain  McCul- 
la;;h'®  description  of  Krylenko,  prosecutor  in  the  ease,  as  a 
“bloodthirsty  beast"  does  not  “lend  conviction  as  to  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  its  author.”  The  official  Bolshevist  report  of  Krylenko’s 


•  RKLIOION— T1IR  OPIATE  OK  TUP.  PKOPLK" 

So  runs  the  Bolshevist  slogan  Insert Im*I  nlwvo  the  Katevray  to 
the  Kremlin,  which,  we  are  tol.l,  may  have  licen  true  under  the 
"lienevolent  d«*M*>ts  of  the  clKhtccnth  century," 


speech,  translated,  read®,  we  are  told,  "I  demand  the  death 
penalty,  not  because  we  arc  bloodthirsty,  but  because  it  in  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  people  understand  that  we  will  allow  no  one  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  overthrow  the  revolutionary  people's  government 
with  impunity."  "Wo  know  also,"  says  the  writer,  "that  the 
Bolshevist'  officially  state  t lint  he  was  executed  for  treason.” 
Prof.  v-or  Davis  quotes  Dr.  Percy  Stick noy  Grant,  rector  of  the 
Kpi»co|»al  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York,  nnd  Senator 
William  K.  Borah  a-*  Wing  confirmed  in  this  opinion.  Speaking 
for  itself  The  Christian  Century  confesses  that,  it  does  not  share 
"the  superheated  emotions"  of  its  journalistic  neighliors. 
Rather,  it  finds  "n  substantial  element  of  truth  in  the  legend 
posted  at  the  gate  of  th-  Kremlin  that  ‘religion  is  the  opiate  of  the 
people,'"  sine-  the  "lienevolent  despots  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  .  .  .  valued  it  as  an  instrument  of  control,  an  agency  for 
rendering  people  contented  without  lilierty.” 

But  Captain  McCullagh  "is  one  of  the  best-known  foreign 
correspondent®  in  the  world.”  says  the  New  York  Christian 
A  ilroeate.  “and  has  repeatedly  proved  not  only  his  ability  to  get 
the  fact®  but  bis  accuracy  in  reporting  them."  It  i®  true  that 
he  is  an  Iri-Ji  Catholic,  "but  only  Klansmcn  would  accept  this 
as  convincing  evidence  that  he  is  a  liar  in  the  face  of  his  long  nnd 
honorable  journalistic  career."  Recently,  we  nre  told.  Captain 
McCullagh  lectured  in  the  Hall  of  King's  College,  London,  on 
"The  Persecution  of  the  Russian  Clergy,"  and  was  heard  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  clerics  of  nil  faiths.  He  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Burnham  as  "a  fellow  journalist  of  the  highest  enterprise,  the 
utmost  veracity,  and  one  who  was  fearless  in  speech  and  action." 
Hi®  representation  of  the  existing  situation,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Russian  Church,  says  The  Advocate,  is  of  the  keenest  interest  in 
view  of  what  has  recently  occurred: 

“The  result  of  the  persecution  of  the  Patriarch  Tikhon  and  of 
the  machinations  of  the  Reds  is  that  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Bolshevist  gang.  It  is 
an  exact  parallel  to  the  case  of  Russia  itself;  and,  considering  the 
vast  number  of  illiterates  that  there  are  in  Russia  and  the  fact 
that  their  best  religious  chiefs  are  all  dead  or  exiled  or  in  prison, 
the  injury  which  this  Red  Church  will  do  to  Orthodox  Chris¬ 
tianity  will,  in  my  opinion,  far  surpass  the  material  injury  done 
to  Russia  by  Bolshevism.” 
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LIVE  "COPY”  FOR  THE  CHURCH 

THE  CHURCH’S  MERCHANDISE,  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world,  needs  no  advertising,  it  has  generally  been 
supposed,  sineo  it  is  free  for  the  asking  and  generally 
available.  Hut  we  are  in  an  age  when  thoughtful  religious  leaders 
are  beginning  to  apply  the  methods  of  industry  to  the  business 
of  the  Church,  and  most  denominations  at  least  advertise  their 
weekly  song,  sermon  and  worship.  This,  it  now  seems,  is  not 
enough.  The  Church  and  its  business  need  publicity,  and  an 
advertising  man.  who  is  also  a  pastor,  tells  us  how  to  get  it. 
What  wo  need,  says  Frederick  K.  Potter,  head  of  a  London 
advertising  agency,  is  the  application  of  “sanctified  common 
sense"  to  the  problems  of  theChurch.  Mr.  Potter  was addressing 
the  Department  of  Church  Advertising  at  the  recent  convention 
in  Atlantic  City  or  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  tbo 
World.  Ho  is  well  qualified  to  give  advice,  since  for  nearly 
forty  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  tite  Christian  Church, 
for  thirty-six  years  a  Methodist  lay  preacher,  for  twentv-six 
years  an  advertising  agent  in  Ixmdoii,  ami  for  some  years 
a  Rotarian.  As  he  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate  (Methodist), 

“The  Church  stand*  for  the  regeneration  of  the  individual, 
the  standard  or  the  Golden  Rule,  the  building  of  the  City  of  God 
upon  the  earth,  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  the  Brotherhood  of  man. 
and  the  final  redemption  of  mankind.  Its  business  is  to  proclaim, 
to  advertise,  to  make  known  the  *g«H»d  news'  caroled  by  the 
angels  on  the  first  Christmas  Day.  The  Church  has  nothing  to 
hide,  to  be  ashamed  of.  but  a  glorious  message  to  be  trumpeted 
forth  to  humanity.  While  deprecating  sensationalism  and  any 
eominereiali/.ulion  of  the  Church.  I  advocate  the  forceful  but 
tactful  use  of  every  legitimate  aud  suitable  form  of  publicity.” 

Hill-posting  opportunities  should  ho  seized,  says  Mr,  Potter, 
and  notice  boards  should  In-  "conspicuous,  artistic,  and  completo 
in  essential  information."  All  announcements  should  lx*  seemly, 
carrying  only  good  livo  "copy."  Whut  to  nvoid  in  "copy"  is 
suggested  in  the  following  notice  displayed  in  a  cultured  American 
city.  "Topic  The  Unpardonable  Sin!  A  Bright  and  Joyous 
Service!  All  are  Welcome."  Notices  should  Is-  places!  in  hotels, 
apartment  houses,  stores,  railway  depots  and  in  other  suitable 
places  for  which  permission  can  1m-  obtained;  a  well-produced 
magazine  should  In*  distributed,  and.  bIkivp  all.  the  press  should 
not  Ik'  neglected.  Welcomo  reporters,  suggests  Mr.  Potter. 
“Make  a  fuss  over  them,  and  study  their  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence."  On  occasion  united  processions  of  Sunday-schools  or 
church  organizations  give  local  publicity  of  compelling  character 
which  can  not  be  overlooked,  and  then  there  is  tbo  important 
item  of  coo|ierative  church  publicity,  as  presented  on  such  oeca- 
siona  as  Peace  Day.  Mother’s  Day.  or  at  some  other  timo  when  it 
is  agreed  to  emphasize  some  great  truth  or  to  cclcbrato  some 
anniversary.  Hut,  warns  Mr.  Potter: 

“Don’t  lenvo  the  advertising  in  the  minister's  hands.  Many 
folks  expect  the  parson  to  do  everything.  This  is  largely  the 
layman's  job,  and  to  be  done  with  enthusiasm.  The  Christian 
man  is  the  only  one  who  has  full  reason  to  be  an  optimist.  Good 
measure,  heaped  up  and  running  over,  is  the  spirit  in  which  to 
tackle  this  matter.  Let  your  message  be  clear,  dignified  and 
easy-to-be-understood  by  the  people. 

“The  use  by  the  great  agencies  of  tho  Church  of  publicity  is 
growing  and  justifying  itself.  Missionary  societies  have  adopted 
it.  The  biggest  society  of  its  character  is  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  with  an  income  of  £300,012  for  last  financial  year, 
during  which  8.079.384  volumes  were  issued.  It  has  circulated 
or  helped  to  publish  the  Scripture  in  .V*S  languages.  The  Bible 
Society  for  years  has  found  regular,  explanatory  and  informed 
advertising  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  be  a  ngular  part  of  its 
operations.  On  my  last  day  in  London  I  met  the  secretaries  to 
discuss  tho  next  campaign.  Good  advertising  means  good 
finance.  It  is  stand  that  one  religious  organization  in  Great 
Britain  has  commenced  the  publication  of  40.000.000  pamphlets 
fur  propagandist  purposes.  It  may  he  easily  guessed  the  teaching 
is  heterodox. 

“  I  am  a  member  of  the  T emperanco  and  Social  Welfare  Com¬ 


mittee  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  We  have  a  publicity 
man,  a  magazine,  use  tho  advertising  columns  of  the  press,  and 
are  exerting  a  mighty  influence.  We  are  emulating  the  amazing 
lead  given  by  the  United  States  in  casting  off  the  shackles  of  tho 
saloon!  Issued  over  one-half  a  million  pamphlets  in  one  year. 
This  address  can  not  do  justice  to  a  vast  and  important  subject ; 
it  can  only  be  suggestive  and  stimulative.  Lot  all  interested 
talk  up  the  Church:  be  proud  of  its  mission;  rejoice  in  its  accom¬ 
plishments:  believe  in  its  future;  advertise  it  in  their  lives. 

"May  I  suggest  that  when  all  has  been  done ‘the  goods’  within 
should  not  belie  the  window-display.  Let  praise  and  prayer, 
music  and  preaching,  brotherliness  and  atmosphere,  all  combine 
to  retain  those  who  have  accepted  tho  printed,  written  or  spoken 
invitation,  'Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good.'" 


THE  RELIGIOUS  DETECTIVE 

RELIGIOUS  SPIES?  Yes.  the  Church  is  full  of  them. 
They  are  found  in  pulpit  and  pew,  trying  to  trip  some 
.  one  into  a  heretical  saying,  attempting  to  catch  n  brother 
in  some  utterance  that  they  think  is  not  in  accord  with  the  truth 
—the  truth  as  they  see  it.  Their  voluminous  reports  are  spread 
on  the  printed  page,  as  witness  the  secular  and  denominational 
press  during  the  past  few  months,  and  shrieked  from  the  pulpit 
and  tho  public  platform,  until  the  nir  has  been  made  almost 
sulfuric  with  flaming  accusation.  But,  wo  are  told,  them  is 
nothing  to  warrant  church  people  in  making  religious  do  too  lives 
of  themselves,  in  spying  on  the  faith  of  other  believers.  The 
remark,  says  The  Continent,  is  illuminated  by  the  public  state¬ 
ment  of  the  head  of  a  detective  agency  that  the  practical  business 
of  a  detective  is  not  to  see  whether  his  victim  is  right  or  not,  but 
to  show  tliat  he  is  wrong,  and  to  make  him  wrong  if  he  is  not 
wrong  actually.  This,  we  are  told,  is  probably  the  tendency  of 
the  religious  detective  also.  It  was  stated  at  the  recent  Presby¬ 
terian  General  Assembly  that  so-called  rationalism  is  not  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  church.  This,  in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  detective, 
says  the  Presbyterian  journal,  is  plain  relicllion.  Has  not  tho 
religious  detective  been  watching  his  brethren?  "Does  ho  not 
keep  a  record?  If  the  Church  is  not  shot  through  with  infidelity, 
if  tho  ministers  are  not  disloyal  to  their  vows,  if  tho  church  is  not 
being  endangered,  then  what  liccomo*  of  tho  endless  pages 
written  to  prove  that  evil  is  rampant  and  tho  real  gosjx-1  is  no¬ 
where  to  1m*  heard?"  No  simon-pure  religious  detective  could 
thus  let  himself  lx*  put  in  the  wrong. 

Another  distinguishing  mark  of  tho  religious  detective  is  his 
"certainty  that  he  himself  has  all  the  right  of  belief  and  loyalty." 
His  ostensible  standard  is  the  truth, the  Bible. the  creed  of  faith. 
But  be  ran  not  agns*  that  any  one  else  can  take  the  same  stan¬ 
dard  and  differ  with  him.  That  is  heresy,  and  the  men  arc 
traitors  to  their  church  and  enemies  of  God.  All  this,  says  The 
Continent,  "is  infinitely  sad.” 

"The  church  is  apt  for  n  timo  to  see  a  good  deal  of  it.  Good 
men  will  feel  that  they  do  God  service  in  directing  attention  to 
extremists  and  branding  them  as  typical  instances.  Moreover, 
such  activity  in  censorious  attacks  makes  new  extremists.  That 
is  one  of  the  painful  results  of  theological  discussion.  It  forces 
a  certain  type  of  mind  to  declare  itself  as  extravagantly  ns  the 
vocabulary  will  allow.  Honesty  seems  to  demand  it.  Opinions 
tentatively  held  become  irrevocable.  Thoughts  in  solution  now 
crystallize.  Men  who  have  been  going  along  with  their  work 
placidly  suddenly  take  sides.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the 
aftermath  of  a  discussion  furnishes  material  for  more  of  it. 
The  detective  says,  ‘I  told  you  so.'  without  realizing  that  he  has 
helped  to  make  it  so.  Already  such  expressions  arc  appearing. 

"Doubtless  the  detective  lias  his  ploco  of  service.  Only  a 
special  type  of  man  is  fitted  for  it.  fortunately,  and  most  men 
will  go  on  their  way  doing  their  daily  fluty,  observing  rather 
than  aiding  the  men  who  enjoy  this  form  of  ministry.  This  will 
be  true  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  church.  Tho  ministers  will 
go  forward  with  tho  saving  Gospel,  leading  their  people  into 
larger  dedication  and  richer  stewardship.  The  Sunday-school 
teachers  will  gather  their  students  around  them  as  before,  send¬ 
ing  them  away  with  fuller  knowledge  of  the  truth.  So  tho  king¬ 
dom  will  advance,  even  tho  more  slowly." 
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HOW  WOULD  YOU  MAKE 

VEGETABLE  SOUP? 


Thirty- two !  Well.  I  ahould  worry 

Campbell  «  chela  can  work  and  hurry! 
Everything  they  make  ia  fine 

But  Vegetable's  the  soup  lor  mine! 


No  doubt  if  you  wished  to  go  to  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  making  your  own 
vegetable  soup,  it  would  be  good  soup. 
But  even  then — 

Would  you  be  able  to  extract  all  the 
nutritious  juices  from  the  joint  of  the  beef 
richest  in  appetizing  flavor  to  make  your 
broth  or  stock? 

Would  you  insist  upon  your  dealer 
delivering  Chantenay  carrots  just  because 
you  know  them  to  be  unsurpassed  in  flavor 
and  color? 

Would  the  corn  have  to  be  Country 
Gentleman  and  would  the  potatoes  have  to 
come  from  Maine  simply  because  the  finest 
potatoes  in  the  country  are  grown  there? 

Would  you  search  through  all  the  markets 
of  the  world  to  make  sure  that  each  ingredient 
was  the  very  finest  that  could  be  obtained? 

Would  you  use  thirty-two  different 
ingredients,  including  fifteen  tempting 
vegetables,  invigorating  beef  broth, substantial 
cereals,  fresh  herbs  and  dainty  seasoning? 

Yet  all  of  these  things  are  done  for  you 
in  Campbell’s  Vegetable  Soup! 


^  **  ^PBELLSOUP  C0KJ*KT*  * 


Delightful  variety  in 
Campbell's  Soups 


Bouillon 
Celery 


as 


Mulligatawny 

Multan 
On  Tall 
Pea 

PtppfT  Pot 
PHntanlcr 

Gumbo  (Okra)  Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Turtle  Vegetable -Beef 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 


W,  can  eupplr  rour  «roc 
with  anr  •#  tKeae  aotipa 


CURRENT  -  POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


SPRING  has  heaped  up  for  herself  such 
an  amount  of  adulation  that  the  truth 
(according  to  the  year  11F23  at  least)  can 
do  her  no  hurin. .  And  here  it  is  served  up 
in  the  Nation  and  the  Athena n in  i  London  . 

SPRING  POETS  PASTORAL 

Hr  HkMiiknr  1J.  I'si.iikit 

"Spring,  the  glad  Spring!"  Nay.  Spring  U  mri- 
nnclioly. 

Ten  thou -and  poet*  have  sung  a  pleasing  folly. 

I.  lean,  light  runner,  will  declare  the  truth. 

Spring  U  a  time  of  striving.  travailing,  ruth 
Of  Infancy,  ami  not  »r  triumphing  youth 
(Two  Springs  there  may  he.  hut  the  Ant's  unlii*- 
rkiua). 

She  cries.  yearn*,  wall*.  a*|>in*.  moan*,  gasp*  for 
breath. 

IJke  a  |*«ir  hnby  la-twist  llf«-  ami  death 
Seeking  to  grow,  and  In  pain,  and  woefully  on- 
■clou*. 

She  I*  always  down  In  the  dumps,  or  awu>  In  a 
flush. 

Heart  In  gold  nhim,  or  flame-high  when  the  south 
wind  flhw, 

.Fire  turning  to  trammelling  gloom  'ninth  say  and 
green  Mi*  It. 

And  the  human  mind  goes  with  her.  and  suffer* 
likewise. 

The  hush  I*  not  green  enough,  cloud*  lin  k  the 
Skies. 

And  harper  and  Iroulsulintr.  good  Journalist 
(The  bail  lie  ahr«|)  wall  to  God.  clench  a  ll«t. 

And  wish  she'd  have  done  with  her  tricks  and  her 
lies. 

All's  well  In  tin  morning  when  the  sun  shines 
And  you  rise  fresh.  and  early  go  seek  Earth's  fair 
violet; 

lltit  at  three  In  the  afternoon  how  the  soul  |4tic-.’ 
And  so  heavy  those  «ln*  that  we  fain  would 
forget  * 

For  then,  when  the  w.MMlIam!*  arc  wanning  ami 
wet. 

And  the  sleet  flies  down  |w*t  the  feathery  larvlu*. 
All  frail  life  sobbing  math  Inidding  tree-are  be*. 

I  wish  I  were  I  Kirk  In  uldfuslilom-d  Dect-tuM-T, 
Hoi.itlng  a  nut  on  a  hot  Christmas  eraM-r. 
t*r  hurrahing  the  gale  and  the  wild  while  smother 
Ah  spring!  Naughty  Spring!  Neither  one  thing 
nor  other. 

The  modernist  who  does  not  want  easy 
poetry  will  scoff  at  this.  But  it  is  a  fair 
inid-summcr-nicht’s  dream  and  evoke* 
dream  also.  It  is  from  the  July  Contem- 
imrary  Verse: 

MOON'MADNESS 

Hr  Victor  Atarbcck 

They  tlld  not  know  that  the  moon  had  shone 
All  night  across  my  face: 

And  they  marveled  why  I  wandered  alone 
Picking  up  acorn*  and  pebbles  of  stone 
In  a  solitary  place. 

How  should  they  know  I  had  dreamed  all  night 
With  the  moonbeams  on  my  eyes 
Of  a  gnddrMM  slender  and  tall  and  white 
Who  walked  In  a  garden  of  strange  delight 
In  the  regions  of  I*aradisc? 

They  wondered  w  hy  I  was  rapt  and  pale. 

Haggard  and  ill  at  ease: 

For  they  did  not  know  I  had  watched  a  sail 
Like  a  shimmering  mist  where  the  dream-wind* 
fail 

<>n  magical,  moon-bright  sea*. 


An-I  they  question**!.  Why  does  he  linger  there 
Where  the  gra»*  i*  withered  and  il<ad. 

With  dry  leave*  tangled  among  hi*  hair. 

And  linger*  that  trcmhle.  and  eye*  s>tare* 

"He  Is  mad.  quite  mad,"  they  said. 

They  could  not  know  of  the  muir*  I  heard 
In  the  fair  Moon-Garden*:  nor  why 
I  li«!rn**l  there  for  a  whispered  word. 

And  -tan r.1  at  pipe  of  a  *u<Mt-n  hir.1 
«>r  wept  when  the  wind  went  by. 

We  might  impute  Mr.  Douglas  Fair¬ 
banks  a»  the  blame  for  this  poem,  ai  least  t«» 
some  extent,  for  it  lias  the  same  gallopim; 
Kail  of  that  gentleman  of  the  movies.  Mr. 
Bynner  confides  it  to  Tie  Nation  (New 
York). 

AKOl’ND  ROBIN  HOOD’S  BARN 

Hr  Wirr»a  III  wen 

He  had  l**ii  on  an  errand  And  when  he  eaiue 
hcvrk. 

In  order  not  to  he  given  the  wk. 

lie  ha*l  t*i  present  the  conventional  jam 

Aral  put  hl«  employers  rtf  the  track. 

lie  really  ho* I  liem  around  Itobin  Hood  *  IMrn. 

IIU  errand  wa»  selling  particular  bonds 
To  |  or  Ocular  patrtm*  ami  taking  *<*iramaml« 

Ami  earning  roitunimSon  ami  salary  too. 

Ilul  when  maple*  were  magic  ami  willow*  were 
••ml* — 

M though  an  American.  what  Could  he  do’ 

lie  had  Started  to  flml  Mr.  Thinganujlg 
An  excellent  buyer.  In  sidle  of  hi.  wlr. 

Hut.  taking  beforehand  a  spin  In  the  park. 
Anthony  found  him**  If  wanting  to  dig 
With  two  Utile  children — a  curious  lark. 

The  spade  wa*  a  plaything.  Hut.  digging  liy 
turns 

\t  the  edge  of  a  rork  In  a  duster  of  fern*. 

They  opened  the  way  and  descended.  a«  tie* 

It  were  one  of  their  u*ual  daily  ronrems 
To  continue  a*  far  as  a  tunnel  might  go. 

And  that'*  bow  they  happened  on  pmirfc  ami 
found 

That  time  travel*  right-about  under  Ilie  ground: 
It  was  Merrlc*Ohle  England,  no  question  at  all 
they  tiptoed  along  without  making  a  sound 
Till  they  came  to  a  gate  at  the  cod  of  a  wall— 

Ami  almost  went  In.  for  they  noticed  a  tree 
And  they  counted  one  thou*and  *lx  hundred  amt 
three 

Of  the  trimmest  red  cherrie*.  enough  for  tlie  trio: 
Hut  someone  r»rUim.»i  what  they  thought  wa* 
"  Dear  met" 

Though  the  somebody  really  had  -aid  ••  Dio  mb.” 

He  hind  them,  unnoticed,  a  monk  had  arrived: 

\nd  Anthony.  listening  elusrly.  contrived 
To  Interpret  the  fact,  though  the  fHU.w  looked 
shabby. 

That  he  ami  f.sir  other*  liad  somehow  survived 
The  Alps  and  the  Channel.  u»  visit  an  Abbey 

Ami  up  stand  a  building  the  cherries  had  liidd.-r . 
Ami  last  a*  the  trio  d<*-idr*l.  as  hidden. 

To  go  on  Ih*  ir  way  without  even  a  bite. 

A  man.  on  a  horse  that  had  surely  b*-en  ridden. 
With  reins  in  hi*  left  hand  and  bow  in  hi*  right. 

Jumped  over  the  wan  from  the  road  and  th«n 
peered 

At  the  beds  of  tire  monk  Ire  so  slightly  revered 
And  snnnanml — "1  am  IMIn  Hood.  Enter  and 
eat!" 

And  he  whittled  aad  shrt  seven  monk,  through 
the  Mard 

Ami  the  ablw*  a*  well,  without  leaving  hi*  *rat 


There  w.-rc  orchard-  anil  vineyards  and  cellars 
and  stores 

Of  everything  edible.  "AU  of  it  yours!" 

Said  Kobln  Hood.  easily,  drinking  some  wine 
And  breaking  in  windows  and  opening  doors. 
“You're  welcome.''  he  said,  "to  lids  abbey  of 
of  mine.'' 

They  entered  it  gladly.  They  never  had  wen 
Clothing  on  anyone  nearly  so  green. 

Nor  friendlier  manners  than  Robin  Hood  had. 

“I  mean  what  1  say  and  1  say  what  I  mean." 

He  said  and  he  meant.  So  or  course  they  wore 
glad. 

"The  Irarn  i*  mine  too,"  lie  remarked,  a*  they 
ended 

Consuming  three  time*  the  amount  they  Intended. 
Hut  they  never  looked  into  It.  being  mi  full. 
Though  Ant  Irony  thought  that  n  monk  was  offend  ed 
Wln>  stood  In  a  doorway  considering  wool. 

They  Ju»t  walked  around  It  to  flml  their  wuy  out. 
And  they  tried  to  thank  Robin  Hood.  "Yes? 
What  about?" 

Wa*  all  he  would  answer  ami  galloped  away.  .  .  . 
The  adventure  had  happened.  Itcyond  any  doubt; 
Vet  Wliat  in  the  work!  could  punr  Anthony  way? 

He  said  he  had  beard  of  a  proluble  buy  er 
'Tin-  world  wa*  to  Maine  that  an  excellent  liar 
Had  taken  the  place  of  an  excellent  youth) 

And  lurd  chased  him  and  mlsMxl  him  ami  punc¬ 
tured  a  tire 

•  Who  really  would  rather  have  told  them  the 
truth). 

Cl.  8.  B.,  well  known  fo  render*  here, 
step*  out  of  his  anonymity  for  once  in  the 
national  farm  inagaxiQc,  Farm  and  Fireside 
(New  York). 

A  SWING  SONG 

Hv  t.goauK  ft.  Hrvav 

In  the  gravy .  shade-strewn  orchards  of  the  >o>oiis 
l-ong  Ago. 

Vacant  -wing*  arc  waiting  idly  for  the  friend*  they 
used  to  know — 

For  the  friend*  whose  laughter  mlngted  once  with 
many  a  merry  cry. 

In  those  Mo**om-fiaunti*1  Mirdcr*  of  tile  days 
g*me  by. 

To  and  fro  the  --lug-  would  go.  while  the  soft 
spring  brerce 

stirred  the  jn-IuI*  down  Ilk*-  snow  front  the  apple 
trees: 

To  and  fro.  now  high,  now  low  .  while  glad  hour* 
U*ed  to  glide. 

Glad  I  lours  will  -pent  In  full  content 
As  the 
old 
Cal 
Died. 

What  though  empty  swings  Implore  you  to  return 
from  Now  to  Then? 

Time  can  nevermore  restore  you  to  those  rare-free 
hours  again; 

Vet  sometime*  In  dreams  you're  drifting.  Iwk 
beneath  a  -pringtlme  sky — 

Hark  once  more  amid  the  blossom*  of  the  day  a 
gone  by. 

To  and  fro  the  dream  swing*  go.  while  the  soft 
spring  breere 

Stir*  the  i>rta1*  down  like  snow  from  the  apple 
trees. 

To  an<l  fro.  now  high,  now  low,  a*  In  life's  April- 
tide: 

How  near,  how  far.  lhi«e  dear  days  are 
When  the 
Old 
Cat 
Died! 
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Why  Hudson  Owners  Buy 
Hudsons  Again  and  Again 

The  Coach  *14  50  J?SfcS? 


"I  have  hud  live  Hudson*.  and  I  wish 
io  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
(treat  value  we  have  received  and 
the  satisfaction  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  driving  them." 

E.  T.  MEREDITH, 

Former  Secretary  ot  Agriculture' 

'This  is  my  sixteenth  Hudson  car 
and  as  to  performance,  flexibility 

the  best  of 

POWE. 
Mobile.  Ala. 

"Since  1910  I  have  purchased  from 
|  you  twelve  Hudsons.  I  believe  Hud¬ 
son  io  be  the  beat  car  value.  Mrs. 
I  Jngdeil's Hudson  has  run  2'/,  years 
"ith  no  repairs  that  I  know  of." 

S.  F.  LANGDELL. 

Langdell  Lumber  Co. 
Manchester.  N.  H. 


-nd  riding  qualities 
them  all." 

SAM 


Most  Hudson  owners  remain  Hud¬ 
son  owners.  They  find  nothing  to 
tempt  them  elsewhere.  Some  have 
owned  five,  ten,  sixteen  successive 
I  ludsons. 

They  have  found  each  succeeding 
Hudson  a  better,  smoother,  finer 
car. 

Those  who  drive  today’s  Super-Six 
call  it  the  greatest  Hudson  ever 
built.  Its  price  makes  it  conspicu¬ 
ous  not  only  among  cars  of  com¬ 
parable  fineness,  but  even  among 
those  that  you  never  classify  with 
Hudsons  in  quality. 


"The  wonderful  service  I  have  had 
from  eight  previous  Hudsons.  In¬ 
cluding  nil  models,  operated  under 
all  conditions  has  just  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  my  ninth  Hudson." 

JOHN  F.  GLYNN.  Jr.. 

The  Penn  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co. 

New  Orleans.  La. 

"I  have  owned  seven  Hudsons  in 
succession.  The  fact  that  I  have 
stuck  to  Hudsons  for  so  many 
years  indicates  their  excellent  ser- 

T,Ce>  J.  C.  BILL1NGSLEA. 

Chicago,  III. 

“We  have  owned  four  Hudsons  In 
succession.  Our  next  car  will  be  a 
Hudson.  There  are  cars  that  cost 
more  money,  but  I  am  sure  they 
cannot  give  more  satisfaction  than 
the  Hudson  Super-Six." 

ALEX.  J.  BAXTER. 

Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


Speedster  -  ‘1375  7-Pass.  Phaeton  -  ‘1425  Coach  -  ‘1450  Sedan  -  ‘1995 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


HUDSON  ALSO  BUILDS  THE  ESSEX 

Essex  Price*.  Coach  -  $114$  Cabriolet  -  $1145  Touring  -  $1045.  Freight  and  tax  extra 
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TIIK  CL  KAN*.  COMFORT  AUI.E  ytARTF.RS  FOR  TUB  PKIHOXKKM  ON  THE  STATE  FARM 

Instead  of  alccpIitK  in  malarial  »»uni|i.  oi  county  convict*  often  did.  ibe  more  fortunate  oars  on  tin*  Kaiford  Kurin  have  l>unk«  In  laritr.  Military 

bulldlnjc*.  two  of  which  arc  ahoan  here.  Jum  all  Inn  the  ■lorkade. 


BRIGHTER  SIDE  OF  FLORIDA’S  PENAL  METHODS 


“  1  MJIKIDA  PLAYS  SECOND  PIDDLE  !o  no  other 
S tnlai  in  tin*  manner  in  which  she  handle*  her  prisoners, 

M.  hi*  compared  from  every  angle.  Florida  i*  teaching 
her  prisoner*  thrift,  respect  for  law,  cleanliness,  and  (lodlim-s*. 
thereby  turning  them  bock  to  Society  better  men  and  women 
than  they  were  when  they  were  sentenced."  Them-  assertion*, 
attributed  to  J.  N.  Bliteh.  Superintendent  of  the  Florida  State 
prison  farm,  by  The  Florida  Timr*-lrnion  (Jacksonville),  are  a  n*- 
f  rest  ling  if  astounding  contrast  to  the  recent  cxpo*4  of  the  in¬ 
dignities  and  barbarities  to  which  many  convicts  in  that  State 
were  subjected  and  to  the  story  of  Martin  Tabcrt.  the  twenty- 
two-year-old  North  Dakota  tad,  who  died  in  a  lumber  camp  from 
a  Hogging  at  the  hands  of  u  whipping  boss. 

The  apparent  inconsistency  is  explained  by  the  Tact  that  most 
of  the  instances'  of  cruel  treatment  resulted  from  the  poliey  of 
individual  counties  in  leasing  their  convicts  to  private  corona¬ 
tions.  whereas  the  prison  farm,  which  Mr.  Bliteh  uses  as  the 
basis  of  his  stutement.  is  directly  under  State  control.  In  our 
issue  for  April  21  were  set  forth  in  detail  the  conditions  which 
made  possible  the  tragic  fate  of  young  Tahert.  and  in  our  i*>ue  for 
June  16  we  told  how  Florida  "came  clean"  by  abolishing  tin*  leas¬ 
ing  or  county  convicts  to  private  corporations  and  forbidding  the 
employment  of  whipping  bosses.  Since  that  time  another  chapter 
lias  been  added  to  the  grim  tale,  for  Thomas  Walter  II  igginhotham. 
who  wielded  the  lash  with  which  Talari  was  Hogged,  has  been 
found  guilty  of  second  degree  murder  in  connection  with  the 
youth'sdeath.  The  jury  deliberated  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
He  received  the  minimum  sentence  of  twenty  years'  imprisonment. 

If  Higginbotham's  ap|K*aI  for  a  new  trial  fails,  he  probably  will 
1m*  sent  to  the  State  farm  to  begin  serving  his  term.  Then*  he  will 
find  methods  far  different  from  those  he  is  said  to  have  employes! 
as  a  whipping  boss  for  the  lumber  company.  Having  presented 
the  dark  side  of  Florida's  penal  system.  The  I.iteraiit  Digest 
is  glad  to  Im>  able  now  to  describe*  a  bright  side,  the  existence  of 
which  comparatively  few  persons  suspected.  Writing  on 
"Southern  Prisons."  in  The  Century  Magazine  (New  York).  F'rank 
Tannenbaura  declares:  "One  must  record  with  pleasure  and 
commendation  the  very  excellent  work  of  Warden  Bliteh  at  the 
Stale  farm  at  Kaiford.  Florida.  In  a  few  short  years  he  has 
raised  the  Florida  State  farm  from  one  of  the  worst  to  on**  of 


the  lM**t  in  the  South,  rnfortunately,  this  praise  for  the  State 
farm  can  not  l«e  extended  to  the  Florida  county  chain -gangs, 
which  an*  still  aiming  the  worst  in  the  Smith." 

Feature*  of  the  State  farm  which  arc  considered  partly  r»*- 
spondblc  for  its  liccoming  a  "model,"  an*  the  development  of 
the  "honor  system"  among  the  four  hundred  convicts  them,  ho 
that  only  eight  civilian  guard*  an*  needed;  and  the  absence  of 
firearms,  whips,  or  other  w*a|Mins  of  eoereion.  A  reporter  for 
the  Timr»-('nion  recently  went  to  the  farm,  mingled  with 
the  prisoners  as  one  who  had  just  ln*cn  "sent  up,"  and  took 
several  photographs,  thme  of  which  we  am  using  with  this 
article.  He  emphasises  at  the  outset  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  place  by  o|M-ning  the  story  of  his  experience  thus: 

"Don't  try  to  run  away — lieeauso  we're  coming  after  you l" 

The  Timra-l'nwn  representative  scratched  a  ]>crplexod  head 
and  stan*d  wonderingly  at  an  elderly  convict,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  advice. 

There  was  something  wrong  here.  This  was  not  Kaiford — 
it  must  ho  Chattahoochee  (the  State  insane  asylum). 

Maybe  this  was  just  one  ward,  or  division,  of  the  State  Prison 
Farm,  in  which  the  weaker-minded  prisoners  were  segregated 
and  allowed  to  indulge  their  weird  fancies. 

Who  ever  heard  of  one  convict  telling  another  not  to  try  to  get 
away,  under  pain  of  being  pursued  and  run  to  earth  hy  nearly  the 
entire  personnel  of  the  convict  body,  from  cook  to  chamber-maid? 

But  the  old  man  didn't  look  looney,  and  certainly  the  half 
a  dozen  other  convicts,  who  murmured  their  approval  of  his 
counsel,  seemed  sane  enough. 

“Well,"  sighed  the  reporter.  "  I’ll  bite.  Where's  the  joke?” 

But  he  found  there  wasn't  any. 

."Don't  try  to  run  away— In-cause  we're  coming  after  you." 
is  the  spirit  of  more  than  four  hundred  men  and  women  confin**! 
in  J.  Sim  Blitch's  Kaiford  State  farm.  Once  innoculatcd  with 
it,  they  never  shake  it. 

His  clothes  hidden  beneath  a  bench  in  the  shower-bath  room, 
his  eyes,  no***  am!  hair,  more  or  less  full  of  soapsuds,  the  reporter 
made  a  g*M»d  convict  when  the  first  band  of  prisoners  trooped  in 
from  the  day’s  work  in  the  fields. 

"You're  a  new  one.  aren't  you.  buddy?"  one  of  the  convicts 
asked,  taking  notice  of  the  soapy  figure  and  failing  to  observe 
the  clothes  beneath  the  ln-neh. 

"Yes.  I  just  got  in  to-day;  when  do  we  cat?"  was  the  reply. 

"Pretty  M*on  now." 

"They  feed  you  all  right,  do  they?"  pursued  the  reporter, 
anxious  for  some  first  hand  information.  _ i  /-> 
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WhyBuick  is 

“The  Standard  of  Comparison" 

It  has  been  a  fixed  Buick  policy  always  to 
anticipate  motoring  demands  by  develop¬ 
ing  new  and  advanced  features  of  design 
and  construction. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  many  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  Buick 's  great  popularity — a 
popularity  tangibly  expressed  in  the  fact 
that  Buick  is  well  on  its  way  towards  the 
manufacture  of  its  two-millionth  motor  car. 

Buick  recognizes  it  as  a  distinct  obligation 
to  live  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  its 
slogan  “When  Better  Automobiles  Are 
Built,  Buick  Will  Build  Them”. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT.  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint.  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Ptoo««r  Builder*  o t  Valvc-ln-Hcad  Motor  Car*  Branch?*  In  All  Principal  Cltlc*— Dealer*  Everywhere 


Digitized  by  Google 
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American  Standards 
on  American  Ships - 

[F  you  are  going  to  the 
Orient,  sail  on  an  Amer¬ 
ican  ship!  Before  you  make 
any  further  clans  send  the 
information  blank  below  for 
complete  descriptions  of  the 
fivemagnificent"  President” 
ships  that  sail  from  Seattle. 
They  have  no  superiors 
across  the  Pacific!  They 
sail  from  Seattle  via  Victoria 
every  12  days— the  most  fre¬ 
quent  service!  The  Oriental 
ports  of  call  arc  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong¬ 
kong  and  Manila. 

Every  prospective  traveler  should 
investigate.  Send  the  information 
blank  now.  There  is  no  obligation ! 

Next  sailings  are: 

Pres.  Madison  Aug.  18  Oct.  17 
Pres.  McKinley  Aug.  30  Oct.  29 
Pres.  Jackson  Sept.  11  Nov.  10 
Pres.  Jefferson  Sept.  23  Nov.  22 
Pres.  Grant  Oct.  5  Dec.  4 

and  every  12  days  thereat  ter 

Write  for  Booklet 

The  Government  has  just  completed  a  val¬ 
uable  new  booklet  Riving  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  every  traveler  should  have,  and 
eomplefe  descriptions  of  the  ships.  Send  the 
information  blank  for  it  today.  It  will  be 
mailed  you  fret  without  any  obligation . 


INFORMATION  II LANK 
To  U.  S.  Shipp. n<  Board 
nlnrmatioo  Office  B  2*16  Within  nan.  D.  C. 


Pl'tH*  wnl  without  obi 1 1*( ion  the  If.  5.  Co**r* 
Booklet  fl.in*  travel  fi<t«  I  »on  cvH«4rrifi(  ■  t 
the  Orient  □  to  Europe  □  to  South  Amelin  C 
would  trivel  lit  cU«  □.  2  □.  M  □. 


ADMIRAL  ORIENTAL  LINE 

LC.  Smith  BuUdind.  Scuttle.  Wuahindwn 
6W  Market  Street.  San  rrunctico 
112  Wert  Adame  Street.  Chicudo.  01 
17  State  Street.  New  York  City 
SUnaninp  Operator,  for 

XJ.  S.  Shipping  Board 
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"The  best  in  the  world.”  ..  .  ,  ..  , 

“How  dt*s  this  fellow  Blitch  treat  ,  T  JV" 

any  day,  wanting  to  come  hack  horn. 

'  • •iuite.K  i.  u  -----  ••  the  superintendent  said,  and, smiled. 

Til  -  Sine  r!mt  mnr,  ,ertvj  :n  There  are  eight  paid  men  at  the  fur 

inc  MAu*  r arm  co\crs  i\uw  acrc*s  in  mi  ,»  .  . 

Inion  and  Bradford  counties.  Outride  Jhe-V  hve  on  he  premise.  with  their  fa 

the  miles  of  wire  fence  that  surround  the  nMhl  wVv  ar  ‘  ? 

farm.  Superintendent  BUtch  is  not  in  ,  L  IT  5? 

control.  The  State  roa.l  camps,  subject  long  *nd  lhcy  d°  U°l  cttJ 

to  drastic  probe*  during  the  recent  legishv-  e  "'2,.  .  „  min 

ture  instigation  in  the  use  of  whips  an.l  Qn  he  r  ^  Mr.  Witch  can...  h. 

other  brutal  treatment  to  |>nsoners  were 

not  eonnected  with  the  State  farm.  ^ — 

Private  inquiry  by  the  reporter  during 
his  stay  failed  to  l»ring  even  a  hint  from 

any  of  the  convict*  that  disciplinary  i  r 

measures  used  at  the  farm  were  of  brutal  \ 

nature.  On  the  contrary,  all  of  the  pris-  /  a  L , 

ODCn  queriid  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  i  (  f 

Superintendent  Blitch's  humaneness. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during  the  I*  .  “m 

reeeni  investigation  not  a  word  of  criticism  A** 

was  spoken  against  the  Harford  farm.  It 
is  also  worth  remembering  that  during  the 
National  Prison  Congress  held  hen-  in  p  ^ 

P.rj|  .such  nationally  known  prison  workers, 

as  II.  Hastings  Hart,  wen-  vigorous  in  their  i 

praise  of  Superintendent  Blitch's  method*  ^  W  B 

of  haudling  prisoners.  Several  attending 
the  congress  referred  to  the  Haifonl  farm  V 

as  a  model  prison  anil  to  the  honor  system  W 

in  vogue  there  as  one  of  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  steps  in  prison  work  ever  undertaken 

the  country.  l^B 

But  Superintendent  Blitch  possesses  the  g  1  > 

vision  which  ha*  lus-n  a  potent  factor  in 

making  the  State  farm  n  credit  to  Florida.  wr  e 

and  he  has  consistently  worktd  to  that 
end.  He  has  alMilishcd  physical  punish¬ 
ment.  He  ha*  eliminated  the  “snitch." 
lie  has  put  men  on  their  honor.  And  the 

system  has  sorkol.  '  ’  '*[  r*-J 

Beal  cooperation  in  discipline  between  P  L^i 

prison  wardens  and  inmates  may  m-oiii  a  ioM 

bit  far-fetchid,  yet  the  writer  informs  us  F*  -v  _  *Ttfc  _ h5inFA 

,lml~  IIK  PUTS  TIIBM  ON  HONOR 

J.  8.  Illltcli,  whose  work  as  «ti|>crlntcii- 
deot  of  the  State  prison  furin  goes  far  toward 
atoning  for  cruelty  prartlatsl  townnl  convict* 
until  recently  In  sonic  Florida  counties. 


"The  men  see  an  advantage  in  coopera¬ 
tion."  one  rerent  visitor  to  the  farm  de¬ 
clared.  "It  is  to  their  interest,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  five  years  an- 
a  endit  to  the  prisoners  and  to  the  direct¬ 
ing  executive." 

"How  do  they  punish  you  here?"  the 
reporter  asked  the  gray-haired  convict. 

"We  have  a  place  of  solitary  confine¬ 
ment.  but  you've  got  to  be  real  l»ad  to  get 
into  it.  Then  they  give  you  bread  and 
water  for  a  number  of  days." 

"How  aliout  the  n»ad  camps,  don't  they 
put  you  on  them,  too?" 

"Not  unless  you  try  to  escape  and  then 
you'll  go  on  the  hard  roads." 

Every  State  prisoner  is  first  committed 
to  the  State  farm.  Then-  he  is  examined. 

If  he  is  physically  able  for  road  work,  he 
is  sent  to  a  road  camp.  If  not.  he  is  kept 
at  the  State  farm.  The  400  prisoners  at 
Raiford  are  not  physically  able. 

Nine  men  escaped  from  the  State  farm 
during  1922.  Superintendent  Blitch  told 
the  Timee-Cnion  reporter.  Six  of  them  a  sober-eyed  baby  of,  perhaps,  four  months, 
were  captured,  two  of  them  wrote  for  funds  drest  in  white.  As  Superintendent  Blitch 
with  which  to  n-turn  to  the  farm,  and  the  called,  “Hello,”  I  saw  a  young  negroes 
ninth  man  is  still  at  large.  open  a  wide  mouth,  giggle,  wriggle  with 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  two  delight  and  shout:  "Oh  Lawsy!"  like  a 
escaped  convicts,  after  ln-ing  at  liberty  for  child.  The  women  watched  the  big  man 
months,  wrote  you  asking  for  money  to  move  swiftly  through  the  room  where  sonic 
return  to  the  farm?"  the  reporter  asked.  were  ironing,  some  washing  clothes,  some 

"One  man  got  as  far  as  New  Orleans  doing  not  much  of  anything.  oOpG 

when  he  wrote  me  that  he  wanted  to  Superintendent  Blitch  stood  on  tie 


five  years  ago.  Farm  Manager  William 
Brown  said.  "I  brought  one  here  with 
me,  but  it  was  disposed  of  immediately 
after  my  arrival,"  he  added. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  humanness  ns 
well  as  humaneness  with  which  the  superin¬ 
tendent  treats  his  charges,  the  article 
quotes  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary 
of  the  American  'Prison  Association  as 
having  said: 
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EXTRA!  All  about 


estrain 


taxes  our  eyes  endlessly  at  an  average  range  of  only 
H  inches. 

How  thankful  we  should  be  that  Science  has 
marched  step  for  step  with  this  growth  of  printing, 
finding  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  eyes!  To  such 
agencies  as  the  Wellsworth  Scientific  Staff  is  due  in 
large  measure  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  Age  of 
Eyestrain. 

For  what  is  more  important  to  happiness  and  suc¬ 
cess  than  efficient  eyesight?  Without  glasses,  if  you 
need  them,  you  arc  at  the  mercy  of  eyestrain  with 
all  its  attendant  ills — among  them  headache,  ner¬ 
vousness,  overtaxed  eye-muscles,  bloodshot  eyes  and 
other  discomforts.  With  glasses  you  arc  protected — 
your  eyes  properly  adjusted,  nerve-strain  relieved. 

True,  not  everybody  needs  glasses.  But  nobody 
can  tell  until  he  has  consulted  an  expert.  Fancied 
ability  to  see  is  not  a  test  of  vision.  A  complete  eye- 
examination  is  the  only  way  to  be  sure — and  safe. 
Have  your  eyes  examined  at  once. 


SINCE  the  first  wild  men  roamed  the  earth— with 
eyes  that  ranged  farther  and  keener  than  their 
«pears  and  arrows— human  progress  has  gone  irresisti¬ 
bly  forward.  Those  long  eras  made  us  what  we  are  now. 

And  today— well,  what  will  History  call  this  pres¬ 
ent  age?  It  was  the  printing-press  (wasn't  it?)  that, 
changing  the  conditions  of  Life,  brought  us  where 
we  are  today. 

But  the  printing-press  did  its  great  work  at  a  price. 
It  definitely  affected  the  eyesight  of  the  race.  Because 
of  the  printing-press  and  kindred  inventions  which 
likewise  penalized  eyesight,  this  present  era  may  well 
be  called  the  Age  of  Eyestrain. 

All  the  millions  of  books,  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  that  printing-presses  have  been  constantly 
turning  out  since  Gutenberg's  first  Bible  have  been 
just  so  many  occasions  for  serious  eyestrain.  At  first 
man's  average  range  of  vision  was  40  feet  and  over. 
Then,  to  read  the  first  big  black  letters,  it  was  occa¬ 
sionally  pulled  in  to  arm's  length.  Today  small  type 


WELLSWORTH 

GLASSES 


e Ml  that  Science 
all  that  eJrtistn 
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Let  YALE 
Protect  You 


YALE  BUILDERS’  LOCKS  ore  mcJ  in 
the  country’*  tallot  building*.  They 
keen  *teadfn*c,unqucstioncd  fund  over 
million*  of  dollars  worth  of  property. 
The  *amc  lock*  arc  available  for 

Cr  use.  Even  the  humblest  cottage 
me  has  it*  treasured  possession* — 
give  them  adequate  protection  now. 
YALE  padlocks,  night  latches  nnd 

Eard  locks,  builders'  locks,  cabinet 
:ks  and  trunk  locks  comprise  a  line 
time  meets  every  locking  requirement. 
They  arc  the  standard  of  the  world — 
the  culmination  of  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury’*  experience  In  the  art  of  making 
better  lock*. 

Let  YALE  locks  protect  you.  But  be 
*urc  to  sec  that  nam*  on  the  lock  at 
your  hardware  store — it  Is  not  Yale- 
made  if  it  is  not  Yale  marked.  That 
name  is  your  guarantee  of  security. 

The  Yale  &.  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Brunch  at  St.  Catharines,  Onx. 


Yale  Made  Is  Yale  Marked 
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steps  of  the  back  yard;  “Sallie.  come  in 
and  sing  something!  Leave  that  washing 
right  on  the  line!  Quirk!  Hustle!  I  want 
some  of  those  songs  you  sang  to  me  the 
other  day.  (Set  the  girls  together  in  the 
dining-room." 

Picture  a  long,  narrow  room,  with  two 
rows  of  lienches,  each  against  the  wall,  one 
line  of  solemn-fnced  colored  women  sitting 
with  folded  arms,  without  expression. 
Suddenly  Sally  hursts  forth  in  a  weird 
strained  musical  exclamation: 

“All  want  to  lw  laike  Je-sus." 

Rhythmically,  in  perfect  naturalness, 
the  others  follow. 

Strange  paradox  of  life.  Here  in  this 
room  were  murderesses,  scarlet  women, 
thieves,  wantons,  outcasts  of  a  rare  that  is. 
They  sang  in  simple,  unpretentious  manner. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  Raiford! 

Hut  the  spiritual  is  not  strest  at  the 
expense  of  the  practical,  for — 

Thousands  of  dollars  ore  brought  into 
the  State  farm  each  year  by  the  produets 
put  on  the  market  from  the  farm. 

The  following  is  a  re|»ort  of  crops  plant's! 
nnd  to  be  plant's!  this  year: 

Cora  and  I  •cans,  500  acres;  corn  and 
peanut*.  230  acres;  eorn  and  pea*.  100 
meres;  peanuts,  100  acres;  oat*.  150  acres;  | 
sorghum,  200  acres;  rice,  75  acres;  sugar 
cane.  -12  acres;  cay  ana  cane,  21  acres; 
Jap  cane,  40  acre*;  sugar  corn,  50  acres; 
cow  pen*.  100  acres;  inerkcr  grass.  150 
acres;  cotton.  40  acre*;  rape,  60  nrres; 
■wcet  potatoes.  75  acres;  hay  crops  <|>cas, 
etc.), 200 acres;  cabbage.  |0  acres;  onions. 
10  neres;  green  lawns,  15  acres;  Irish  |>oin- 
toes,  10  acres;  cucumber*.  24  acres;  water¬ 
melons,  27  acre*;  tomatoes,  10  arm; 
collards,  10  acr**:  strawberries,  4  acres; 
turnip*,  okra,  mustard,  etc..  20  acres. 

Following  is  a  r»>|*ort  of  the  vegetables 
sold  by  the  farm  during  .March,  April,  ami 
May  of  1923: 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  era  to*  of 
strawberries.  $775.01. 

Five  hundnd  and  four  crates  of  onions, 

$874.22. 

Seventy-three  barrels  of  Irish  potatoes,  i 
$502.99. 

Sixty  crates  of  Irish  potatoes.  $100.05. 

Nine  crat«*s  of  squash,  $3.00. 

Fight  hundred  ami  thirty-seven  crate.* 
of  cucumbers.  $1,557.09. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  crates  I 
of  cabltage.  $tit»s,72. 

One  thousand,  two  humlred  and  ten 
hampers  of  lettuce,  $1,009.91. 

The  total  net  returns  were  $6,784. 

Regarding  his  arrival  at  the  farm  five 
years  ago  and  his  procedure  in  bringing 
about  much-nceded  reforms,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  ideas,  Mr.  Illitch  said: 

"On  arriving  at  tho  State  farm.  I  was 
surpriztd  to  note  an  abaencc  of  cooperation 
between  the  management  and  the  prisoners, 
and  yet  I  should  not  have  been  surpriz'd, 
as  under  the  old  regime  this  wax  neither 
asked  nor  sought  on  the  part  of  the  officials. 

1  leach'd  hire  on  a  Monday  night  and  spr  nt 
the  week  ‘looking  on.’  Threw  men  escaped 
from  under  the  gun  the  first  day  I  was  here 
and  one  the  second  day. 

“The  next  day  I  went  into  all  four 
dormitories  and  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  the  inmat'-s  and  begg»d  and  urged 
their  cooperation,  assuring  them  of  better 


conditions  and  fair  treatment.  Quite 
a  few  guards  and  foremen  attend'd  these 
meetings  out  of  curiosity  and  practically 
all  of  them  and  many  of  the  prisoners  did 
not  take  me  seriously — thinking  I  was  an 
idle  dreamer,  or  that  I  was  trilling  with 
them.  Hut  as  the  time  passed  and  my 
Sunday  morning  heart-to-heart  talks  to 
the  inmates  began  to  have  effect,  I  could 
feel  the  organization  growing  stronger. 

"A  number  of  tho  under  officials  and 
foremen,  including  the  captain  of  the  camp, 
commenc'd  to  see  the  justice  nnd  fairness 
of  my  proposition  and  to  l»c  w  illing  to  assist 
mo  in  putting  them  into  force.  So  far  as 
most  of  the  prisoners  were  concern'd,  their 
response  was  almost  instantaneous,  for 


THEY  IIKAit l>  "DEM  BKLI.S" 
RINGIN’  FOR  DINNER 


These  n«cro  prlMmem,  mount'd  on  runlet, 
luve  come  In  from  n  inurntuic'*  work  in 
l lie  flcliln  Two  of  tho  four  nil'*  on  tljc 
farm  are  in  th«  l*.irkun>iin<l. 


soon  they  could  see  that  justice  ami  fair¬ 
ness  were  I  wing  dealt  out  to  them  without 
partinlity.  (  Imgan  to  cut  down  the  whip¬ 
ping.  and  some  gur.rds  complained  Hint 
the  prisoner*  were  getting  insolent  anil 
t  dking  back.  Right  at  this  juncture, 
I  let  the  guards  know  that  only  such  men 
os  could  get  the  work  done  without  whip¬ 
ping  nnd  friction  would  l>e retained.  Some 
quit  nnd  others  did  not  quit  soon  enough 
nnd  their  pay  was  stopt.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  among  the  inmates  had  ltecomc  so 
strong  in  ninety  days  after  taking  charge 
that  the  guns  were  removed. 

"As  soon  ns  this  was  done  the  doubting 
Thomases  saw  1  wax  in  earnest,  and  in¬ 
mates  and  foremen  rallied  to  tin*  standard 
and  our  honor  system  was  well  launched. 
The  inmates  by  this  time  began  to  feel 
that  they  were  participating  in  n  spirit  of 
helpfulness,  nnd  saw  that  the  former 
brutal,  overbearing  attitude  of  keepers  and 
officials  bad  ceased. 

“Every  activity  of  this  great  plant  is 
manned  and  run  by  the  prisoners,  from  tho 
sawmill  and  power  plant  through  the  rail¬ 
road.  blneksmith  shop,  paint  shop,  pi  uni  Ik¬ 
ing  shop,  shoe  shop,  sugar,  grist  and  rice 
milLs.  ami  every  other  work  that  we  have. 
The  men  under  proper  treatment  ami 
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Shop  With  A  Chevrolet 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


/ 


*  / 


Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe  is  proving 
a  wonderful  help  to  many  house' 
keepers,  more  than  paying  its  low 
cost  of  upkeep  through  economies  of 
time,  and  money  saved  in  caslvand' 
carry  shopping. 

Shopping  that  once  employed  a  tire' 
some  half  day,  can  be  accomplished 
with  ease  and  pleasure  in  an  hour 
with  the  Utility  Coupe.  The  big  rear 
compartment  holds  all  the  bundles 
and  packages  that  would  make  up 
a  week's  supply. 


Our  Free  Shopping  List  Pad  can  be 
had  from  the  nearest  Chevrolet 
dealer.  Hang  it  in  the  kitchen. 
Check  articles  to  be  bought.  Tear 
off  top  sheet  when  you  go  shop' 
ping.  When  one  pad  has  been 
used  up,  any  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  another. 

The  Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe  is  also 
a  great  favorite  with  women  for 
social  and  general  purposes. 
Every  family  needs  a  closed  car  of 
this  type  and  quality. 


Drulrri  ami  Service  Stations 
nayuhere.  Qet  free  list  for  your 
Slue*  from  any  Chevrolet  dealer. 

Applications  will  he  considered 
pom  high-grade  dealers  only,  for 
mutiny  not  adequately  covered. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Prices  f.  o.  h.  Flint,  Michigan 

Superior  Iload.trr  .  .  .4510 

Superior  5 -par..  Touring  .  .  .  .  525 

Superior  2-pa...  Utility  Coup*  .  toiO 
Superior  4p*->.  SttkoMM  .  .  N10 

Superior  5-  po...  Sedan  .  .  8A0 

Superior  Commercial  Cha.at,  .  425 

SuiH-rior  Iitfhi  Delivery  ....  510 
I ’(Huy  I  «pr...  truck  Cha»U  .  .  575 


Digitized  by  Google 
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THE 

foot  aristocratic 


CJaste  ~  the  expression  of 

individuality 


Shoes  of  Vici  kid  offer  unusual  possibilities  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  personal  style  preferences. 


Vici  kid  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  in  its  fine  grain  and  lasting 
lustre.  Vici  kill  is  a  pleasure  to  touch— you  can  feel  its 
smooth,  strong  texture,  its  firmness  and  its  pliability.  In 
fashion  and  good  taste,  shoes  of  Vici  kid  meet  the  demands 
of  the  most  discriminating.  • 


Notwithstanding  the  radical  changes  in  shoe  designs  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  popularity  of  Vici  kid  has  steadily 
increased.  It  is  still  the  choice  of  the  discriminating  public 
when  style,  appearance  and  wear  arc  the  chief  considera¬ 
tions. 


Ask  for  shoes  of  Vici  kid.  No  other  leather  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  Vici  kid. 


ROBERT  H.  FOERDERER,  Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Selling  Agents:  LUCIUS  BEEBE  &  SONS,  Boston 


Sribnc  in  all  |xs*tj  of  tKf  uer'J 


VICI  kid 


R«*.  V.  S  r»t.  Off. 


•-  THE 


encouragement,  vie  with  each  other  in  ac¬ 
complishing  their  several  tasks,  with  neat¬ 
ness,  thoroughness  and  dispatch  as  their 
watchwords.  In  ray  judgment,  no  prison 
or  penal  institution  can  lie  satisfactorily 
operated  on  any  other  plan.  Confidence 
in  the  inmate*  as  you  get  to  know  them  and 
can  trust  them  is  paramount." 

If  you  wen-  to  visit  the  place,  you  would 
think  upon  approaching  it  that  you  wen- 
coming  to  one  of  the  modern  small  cities 
with  all  modem  improvements,  including 
electricity,  for,  notes  the  reporter, 

As  you  enter  the  farm  gal«-s  you  can  see 
on  the  left  on  a  little  knoll  the  residence  of 
the  superintendent,  a  frame  structure  two 
stories  high  and  composed  of  ten  rooms, 
with  a  lieautiftil  set  of  lawus  and  walks,  and 
a  small  grove  of  oranges,  and  on  another 
side  the  starting  of  the  grape  industry. 

The  administration  building,  where  all 
the  farm  and  financial  records  art-  kept, 
ulong  with  the  prisoners’  records  and  |M-r- 
sonal  property,  is  located  near  the  Nupcrin- 
tendent's  house.  Her®  tho  drive  turns 
south  und  a  row  of  white  cottages  for  the 
employees  can  Ik-  soon;  und  then  cornea  tho 
l»ig  Stockade.  Inside  uro  four  largo  dor- 
mitoriet,  all  of  like  w-ood  construction,  each 
one  containing  tho  ilceping-quartcru,  bath¬ 
rooms,  dining-rooms,  and  a  hallway  Jm«- 
twocn  for  the  night  watchman.  'All 
dormitories  are  electric  lighted,  *  well 
heated  with  lurge  wood-stoves,  ami  well 
ventilated.  One  of  the  largo  dormitories 
is  used  as  the  institution  hospital,  drug 
dis|H-nsary,  dental  office  and  operating 
room.  The  women's  department  is  «li- 
vided  into  separate  w-ctioiiM  for  whito.and 
colon-d.  Separate  sections  for  white  and 
colored  are  provided  in  the  hospital.-  Sep¬ 
arate  dormitories  for  white  and  colons! 
men,  and  one  central  kitchen  ar4  main¬ 
tained.  where  all  the  food  is  prepared  and 
placed  in  vessels,  then  enrried  to  the  various 
dormitory  dining-rooms. 

Daylight-saving  time  means  nothing  to 
the  prisoners,  because — 

Working  on  the  farm  is  from  sunrise 
to  suuset,  with  one  hour  and  a  half  recess 
at  noon  in  the  summer  and  one  hour  in  the 
winter.  The  wake  whistle  blows  at  forty 
minutes  before  checking  time.  The  men  un¬ 
allowed  twenty  minutes  to  dn-ss  and  twenty 
minutes  to  eat  breakfast;  then  the  work 
whistle  blows  and  all  mnle  prisoners,  with 
the  exception  of  the  night  watchman, 
house  orderlies,  cooks  and  hospital  subjects, 
pass  out  the  main  gate,  and  the  captain 
with  l>ook  and  pencil  checks  them  out  in 
squads  of  ten  to  fifteen  to  a  prisoner  fon-- 
man,  who  had  previously  come  out  to 
get  the  day’s  working  orders.  _  Then  In¬ 
takes  the  men  that  an-  cheeked  out  to  him, 
first  either  going  to  the  barns  to  get  the 
teams,  or  to  the  tool-house  for  hoes  or 
other  implements,  then  to  the  fields  or  to 
the  woods,  wherever  his  day’s  work  has 
been  outlined,  within  a  radius  of  three 
miles. 

The  captain  makes  a  notation  of  tho 
number  of  men  in  each  squad  and  when- 
they  will  be  working  at  noon,  and  if  it  is 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  come  in  for 
dinner,  be  makes  a  note  of  it  and  sends  out 
the  dinners  to  them  in  a  regular  dinner 
truck.  The  negro  women  are  checked 
out  at  another  gate  to  work  in  the  fields. 


and  ihc  white  women  remain  inside  and 
do  the  sewing,  making  of  new  garments, 
coats,  shirts,  and  trousers,  or  sheets,  pil¬ 
low-eases  ami  sleeping-garments.  One  of 
the  white  women  is  in  eharge  of  the  other 
women,  both  white  and  negro,  and  main¬ 
tains  discipline,  looks  after  meals  and 
directs  the  house-cleaning. 

Men  do  the  patching  and  laundry  of  the 
men's  clothing.  Women  do  the  laundry 
for  the  officials  and  for  themselves. 

The  superintendent  and  the  manager 
ride  from  one  squad  to  another  in  the  fields 
and  woods  to  see  after  the  work  as  to  its 
quantity  ami  its  quality.  Saturday  nights 
either  motion  pictures,  minstrel  or  vaude- 
villo  shows  urr  giveu.  The  last  two  men¬ 
tioned  are  put  on  by  the  inmates.  To  these 
shows  all  the  inmates  arc  allowed  to  go  ex¬ 
cept  the  night  watchman,  and  such  other  in¬ 
mates  as  have  had  that  privilege  taken  away 
from  them  for  some  infraction  of  the  rules. 

Sunday  mornings  are  spent  in  reading, 
writing,  or  rest,  and  the  afternoons  arc 
devoted  to  religious  services.  Sunday  school 
and  preaching  and.  after  the  services  are 
over,  hosrhall  games  are  staged  between 
inmates  and  visiting  teams  from  near-by 
towns.  All  are  invited  to  attend  the  r«- 
ligious  services,  but  are  not  compelled  to 
ilo  so.  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  ami 
Christinas  an*  the  only  holidays  observed. 
There  is  no  work  of  any  sort  carried  on 
during  these  days  and  these  are  largely  spent 
sis  Sundays,  hut  usually  motion  pictures 
or  some  vaudeville  nets  an-  given.  On 
Christmas  there  ore  the  usual  Yulctide  ex¬ 
ercises.  ami  a  Christmas  tree  front  which 
each  inmate  receives  a  hag  of  fruit,  candy, 
and  nuts. 


HALF-MASTING  THE  FLAG  FOB  A  DOC 
"  ¥  T  ONOR  me,  honor  my  dog."  Titus 

*  spoke  I'crcival  P.  Baxter,  Governor 
of  Maine,  when  the  State  department  of 
the  G.  A.  R..  other  patriotic  bodies,  and 
scores  of  indignant  citizens  protested 
against  his  ordering  the  Hogs  at  the  State 
Capitol  hnlf-mnxtctl  recently  because  of  the 
death  of  Garry,  his  Irish  terrier.  Lowering 
Old  Glory  in  such  fashion  is  customary 
when  public  personages  |»ass  to  the  Great 
Beyond,  hut  it  was  unprecedented  for  an 
entire  State  officially  to  go  into  mourning 
for  any  animal;  therefore  in  many  quarters 
this  strange  command  of  the  Governor  was 
denounced  as  downright  sacrilege. 

According  to  Maine's  Chief  Executive, 
however,  the  American  Mag  has  undergone 
no  humiliation  by  being  half-staffed  while 
the  body  of  Garry  was  on  its  way  to  the 
tomb  of  its  ancestors,  in  a  quiet  field  over¬ 
looking  Casco  Bay.  Be  it  understood  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  Garrv  was  no  mongrel  cur,  no 
derelict  of  the  gutter,  but  a  thoroughbred, 
of  what  corresponds  in  Dogdoni  to  May¬ 
flower  stock.  In  explaining  his  action. 
Governor  Baxter  said,  as  quoted  in  the 
magazine  section  of  the  New  York  IForfrf. 

"Mv  Garry  was  a  part  of  my  life,  for  my 
dogs  constitute  my  immediate  family. 
Moreover,  he  was  recognized  as  a  member 
of  the  ‘State  House  Family'  as  much  as 
any  of  us  who  work  beneath  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol.  There  was  no  reflection  upon 
human  kind,  nor  was  any  desecration  done 
by  the  lowering  of  our  flag  foe  a  few  short 
hours  while  I  l>ore  my  trusted  companion 
to  his  grave. 

"  Dogs  have  played  their  part  in  peaee 
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What  one  ingredient  has 

done  for  better  shaving 


Shave  Free 

For  ■  week.  See 


Urr*  M  an  on  yet 
conclusive  tot  In 
•  hew  you  how* itt ■  - 
ordinarily  food  foe 
tour  ifctn  William 
i*.  Sand  iK*  coupe 
I »♦  •  week"*  supply 
of  Willlamt*  free. 
Shave  with  Williams' 


tuF*  Inti.  TKrn  ob¬ 
serve  i he  int  condi¬ 
tion  of  tour  ikin. 


You  see  »hc  benefit  of  Williams'  in  the  finer,  smoother  facet 
of  itt  u»er».  With  every  shave,  their  »kin  is  left  sooihcd,  soft, 
delightfully  refreshed. 

The  help  one  ingredient  gives 

A  certain  ingredient  in  Williams'  is  responsible  for  this  de¬ 
lightful  skin-help  that  you  get  in  every  Williams' shave.  With 
the  help  of  this  ingredient.  Williams'  lather  softens  your  beard 
quickly,  thoroughly,  so  that  your  razor  cuts  with  case.  Then, 
because  of  it.  your  skin  remains  after  the  shave  soft  and  cool,  in 
ideal  condition-truly  benefited  bv  the  gentle  effect  of  Williams'. 

It  is  this  marvelous  skin  care  tnat  makes  Williams' different 
from  any  shaving  soap  you  ever  used. 

Send  for  free  trial  tube 

Wc  Invite  you  to  shave  for  a  week,  or  as  much  longer  as  the 
tube  lasts,  with  a  “Get  Acquainted"  tube  of  Williams'  which 
we  will  send  you  free.  Use  the  coupon  below  or  send  a  post  card. 


Far  w  uKo  r-rfrr  tKr  . tick.  W.lltomi*  DouNrcuf  Stick  (aksoWy 
«»ru  I  a-d  W&ns ».'  HdJr •  T<*  So.*  'the  entfrut  h-ld"  i-p  •!«»> 
fur  tkr  ernsdn*  Willldmi*  In  the  m>.il  cimvnieni  ubk  tom i. 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Company 

GltMonhurr.  Conn.  Montreal,  Canada 


Williams 

Shaving  Cream 


For  Free  "Get  Acquainted"  Tube 

The  J.  B.  Wiliams  Company 

Department  W.  Glastonbury.  Conn. 

Send  me  the  free  ‘Get  Acquainted"  tube  of  Wtlliar 
Sh., 
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TO  WOMEN: 

S  v  Mr  sal  te  Pact  rr 
•haapooa  arc  hrlp* 

fal  a  da  la  aac  © 1 

voaab'b  ooal  aiiarxaf 
cta/sa-e«tfyIu»troua 
ka.r  whk  tbc  look  of 
luaur.aacc  Far  MS f 
btlpfalLlfita  atK  -tlhc 
cue  ©f  ike  kut%  arc 
Ike  Free  Packer  Mao- 
©*i  ©Acred  elaeokcec 
“  '*u  PH*- 


bald-headed  Salesmanager 


says  about  well-kept  hair 


"As  a  matter  of  efficiency  "  writes 
a  prominent  (anil  bald-headed) 
New  Jcr>cy  sales  manager,  "a 
salesman  should  be  bald-headed. 
The  hair  can  be  easily  dressed  in 
the  morning  and  stays  that  way 
all  day." 

But  the  sales  manager  quickly 
drops  this  light  vein  and  tells  us 
seriously  that  a  well-groomed  head 
of  hair  materially  helps  a  sales¬ 
man  in  making  business  contacts. 

And  31  other  sales  managers  to 
whom  we  wrote  echo  this  New 
Jersey  opinion. 

Yes,  clean,  hcalthv-looking  hair 
is  an  important — a  surprisingly 
important-  part  of  gentlemanly 
good  grooming.  Surprisingly  easy 
to  attain,  too,  by  this  simple 
Packer  method: 

Shampoo  once  a  week  with 
Packer’s  Tar  Soap— every  cake 
now  in  its  own  convenient  metal 
soap  box. 

Now!  Note  the  rich  abundance 
of  the  Packer  lather— a  luxury 


lather  reminiscent  of  pine  forests. 
Massage  it  in  with  your  finger 
tips!  I-et  the  tonic  pine-tar  reach 
into  your  scalp  pores,  cleanse 
them,  stimulate  them. 

hnjoy  now,  the  healthy  glow 
and  tingle  of  your  invigorated, 
refreshed  scalp.  And  remember 
that  your  r ontinued  Packer  sham¬ 
poos  tend  to  promote  the  yiorm.il 
flow  of  natural  oil  and  sp  guard 
against  too  oily  or  too  dry  hair. 

To  shampoo  regularly  with 
Packer's  is  to  give  Nature  the 
safest  possible  assistance  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  vigorous  health  of  your 
hair.  And  when  hair  health  comes, 
hair  troubles  go! 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO..  Ihc. 

HO  vtm  |I*4  kiwi.  New  Ycwk.N  r. 

C sm+Jism  U  Must*  Ota rtkwu 
Lvmast.  Limited'  Most  re  a  I 
The  Lyatr  D tot  &  Ck,  Ltd  ,  Vofcftto 

SPECIAL  SAMPLE  OFFER: 

On  rtee  .pt  of  \0t  «f  will  you  A  e*n+r*m*  itmpk 

of  tithtr  I  srktf  i  Tar  that  ©r  IVktf'a  I 
SHampoo  to* »tk*r  with  tH#  ivirf  MiRaal."Htv  I© 
Tar©  for  thr  Ha  r  ipmJ  *rmlp  ••  M.-  wl  alorr  artit  fr©r 
AWrrtaThf  Fark tt  Mar.ofartunn*  Co..  Inr  .  Drpi 
W  C.  t20  W«t  8Bd  Strrrt.  Nrw  York.  N.  Y  P U— 
*•  "©«  i«rt©  aaapW  rtquettl  I©  ovr  Canadian  Dia- 
i/*utora 


every  cake  in 
a  metal  soap  box 

»  OKI  in  Jtor  detk  tr  tu  your 
1  fire  hiker 

Shampoo  with 

PACKER’S 

Sold  ecrr-rtcherr  ky  drag  and 
deportment  stores 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


and  war.  From  earliest  ages  they  have 
been  man's  protectors  and  friends.  His¬ 
tory  records  that  in  our  recent  conflict  dogs 
saved  countless  lives,  performed  inanv 
acts  of  bravery  and  devotion,  and  in  their 
death  were  fittingly  honored  by  their  hu¬ 
man  companions.  The  names  of  the  State 
and  Nation  have  not  been  tarnished  be¬ 
cause  their  flags  were  placed  at  half-mast 
out  of  respect  to  one  of  God’s  humble  but 
noble  creatures.  A  fitting  tribute  has  been 
paid  to  my  dog  and  to  the  dogs  of  ages 
past;  a  tribute  well  deserved  but  long 
deferred.  I  hope  that  the  comments  made 
upon  my  action  will  arouse  our  people  to  a 
new  realization  of  their  responsibilities  to 
dumb  animals,  and  if  this  be  so  one  of  my 
purj >oses  will  have  been  accomplished.  If 
it  is  unselfishness  and  devotion  and  loyalty 
that  my  State  honors,  then  I  only  hope 
that  when  I  die  my  right  to  be  so  honored 
will  Ik*  as  dear  us  Garry's.” 

These  statements  may  lead  those  living 
1  011  side  of  Maine  to  jump  at  the  conclusion 
tl  at  Governor  Baxter,  admittedly  u  bache¬ 
lor,  is  Mime  eccentric  old  codger  entering 
upon  his  dotage.  Instead,  he  is.  to  all  out¬ 
ward  apiM-arances,  a  specimen  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  young  business  mail  type,  and  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Timet  remarks: 

He  does  not  look  the  forty-seven  years 
credited  to  him  in  ”  Who's  Who."  This 
1  fat.  nsl  volume  adds  that  the  Governor  is 
unmarried  and  n  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
College  and  Harvard  Law  School,  but 
doesn't  deem  it  necessary  to  explain  that  he 
|  l<Miks  ten  years  younger  because  of  an  out¬ 
door  life  divided  between  Maine’s  rugge  I 
Mwcoust  and  her  silent  forests.  If  such 
details  were  *et  down  after  the  name  listed 
a«  "Baxter.  Percival  Proctor,"  they  would 
imply  that  here  was  just  the  man  to  take 
camping  with  you:  a  man  who  would  do 
hi*  share  and  more  or  the  chores;  who 
would  appreciate  the  value  of  silence  in 
living  a  tolerant  listener:  who  could  tie 
counted  ujion  to  speak  his  mind,  but  not 
so  often  as  to  become  monotonous. 

As  for  the  half-masted  ling  incident, 
probably  the  best  visible  explanation  is  on 
the  wall  of  Governor  Baxter’s  Portland 
office.  Between  the  national  colon*  and 
the  personal  flag  of  the  Governor  of  Mai  no 
is  a  small  placard  reading,  "Be  kind  to 
animals."  It  was  in  this  modest  but  im¬ 
maculate  office  to  which  the  Governor 
comes  from  Augusta  two  or  three  times  a  | 
month  to  transact  personal  business  that 
ho  told  of  ordering  official  mourning  for  his 
dead. Irish  setter. 

The  majority  of  Maine  people  have  j 
shown  that  they  like  their  Governor.  They 
know  him  as  a  man  of  refreshing  outspoken¬ 
ness,  whose  utterances  have  a  deliberate 
blunt  ness  rather  than  unrestrained  invoc-  I 
tivc.  They  know  him  as  a  fighter  who  1 
keeps  his  tem|»er  and  is  willing  to  shake 
hands  when  the  smoke  has  cleared  away.  I 
And  they  like  him  Iiecause  he  has  shown  » 
disconcerting  tendency  not  to  know  when 
he  is  licked.  In  fact,  the  people  of  Maine 
like  Percival  P.  Baxter  so  well  that  he  is 
Dow  serving  his  second  term  as  Governor. 

Picking  up  the  World  narrative  again 
we  learn  that — 


For  thirty-seven  years  Irish  setter  dug* 
have  liven  inseparably  connected  with 
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Governor  Baxter's  life,  anil  they  have  all 
two  of  the  same  family,  of  which  the  late 

•  .arry  was  the  most  distinguished  member. 
Batter  says  that  when  he  was  nine  years 
old  his  father  gave  him  his  first  dog.  "And 
•he  day  that  little-ten-weeks-old.  tawny 
colored  pup  was  brought  to  my  house  will 
always  l*e  remembered  by  me.  As  the 
precious  crate  was  placed  on  the  grass. 
*he  tir\v  inmate  |*okod  her  n«*m  through 
the  slats  and  lapped  the  hand  of  the  one  she 
-is  ready  to  acknowledge  as  her  master. 
•*'  <■  knew  little,  but  loved  much.” 

In  the  fulness  of  time  this  dog  became 
•he  maternal  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of 

I. 'iroughhred  aristocrats.  Young  Baxter 
built  up  a  thriving  business  by  selling  the 
cole  pujw  for  ten  dollars  apiece  and  the 
f*  males  for  five  dollars.  He  resented  this 
discrimination  bet  ,veen  the  sexes,  and  per¬ 
haps  he  may  have  muttered,  after  pocket- 
ng  a  five-dollar  bill:  “Home  day  I'll  hit 
du*  thing,  and  when  I  do  I'll  hit  it  hard.” 
In  any  case,  in  Inter  life  he  became  an 
ardent  champion  of  equal  suffrage. 

But,  tho  he  disponed  of  the  pups  when 
they  reached  their  majority  (ten  Week*  of 
a  ip  i  he  was  never  without  n  member  of  the 
family  as  a  pet  for  himself.  At  lenglh  he 
built  a  mausoleum  for  them  on  the  island 
wh«  re  his  summer  home  is  located.  It  is 
not  mi  ostentatious  \nult.  but  appropriate 
f  ir  its  purpose.  Then*  is  a  low.  circular 
•all.  made  of  rough  stones  in  the  New 
Kttgland  manner,  uud  in  the  center  of  it  is 

*  large  boulder.  It  is  in  a  quiet  field  over¬ 
taking  t’aseo  Bay.  On  the  boulder  is  a 

•ablet  which  tells  its  mute  story  of  this 
nan's  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  the 
ilcad  (iarrv's  forbears. 

The  great  (lorry,  like  any  political  po¬ 
tentate.  had  friends  in  every  walk  of  life. 

II. '  made  daily  trips  from  the  Governor's 
home  to  the  Capitol. 

During  his  long  illness,  which  he  liorc  so 
lalicntly,  finny  was  given  the  some  care 
that  a  human  lieing  receives  from  his 
friends.  He  had  a  special  permit,  granted 
by  tin*  President  of  the  Maine  Central 
Kailroad,  which  enabled  him  to  ride  with 
1 1*  master  instead  of  in  the  baggage  ear. 

There  are  those  who  objected  to  the 
honor  that  was  done  him  at  his  death— 
but  they  didn’t  know  dairy  personally. 

Hut  even  those  who  did  object  to  tho 
honor  done  to  (lorry  experienced  Inter  a 
•iiange  of  heart,  it  seems,  for  7'Ae  Timta 
quotes  the  Governor  as  declaring: 

"A  few  days  nfter  the  Grand  Army  pro- 
t.-*  reached  my  desk,  I  at  tendril  the  annual 
wampment  of  the  Maine  Department. 
While  I  wus  there  nothing  was  said  about 
the  Hag  incident,  but  just  as  I  was  about  to 
Vave  a  group  of  old  soldiers  approached  nn» 
■md  thrust  a  slip  of  paper  into  my  hands 
it  announced  that,  by  vote  of  tho  conven¬ 
tion.  all  criticism  of  my  act  hail  been  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  n-cords  and  that  a  vote 
of  confidence  and  appreciation  was  ten¬ 
dered  me.  If  the  old  soldiers,  defenders  of 
the  tlag.  thought  differently  of  the  matter 
after  reflection,  then  I  knew  that  my  lesson 
had  ‘gone  across.' 

"Since  Carry's  death  I  have  irceived 
|>re'.»ably  a  thousand  letters  and  telegrams 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Only  one 
was  unfavorable.  That  was  a  denuncia¬ 
tory  communication  from  a  New  Yorker. 
Apparently  he  had  read  niv  criticism  of 
Governor  Smith's  approval  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Mullan-Gagc  law,  for  his  letter,  taking 
rnc-  to  task  for  my  belief  in  Prohibition, 
merely  concluded  with  an  attack  upon  my 
tribute  to  my  dog.  so  I  regard  him  as 
prejudiced  from  other  causes." 


tar  (Sal/trt 


tar  Ttnnii 
Ployrrt 


tar  Ton  run 


Parfumcric 
ED.  PINAUD 

American  Import  Office 
ED.  PINAl'D  Bldg.  New  York 


P.Kl  ‘tMW* 

•PARIS' 


Men  who  love  outdoor  life ,  in  fact  all  men ,  find 
a  real  man’s  Talcum  powder  in 


ED.  PINAUD’S 
Lilac  Talc 

A  new  French  product  that  has  been  pronounced  the 
very  finest.  Superb  quality  of  Talc  with  the  fragrance  of 
fresh  Lilac  blossoms.  A  delightful  odor,  light,  but  lasting. 
Just  enough  perfume  for  particular  people  who  do  not 
like  emphatic  fragrance. 

After  golf,  tennis  and  sports  in  general,  liberal  use  of 
ED.  PINAUD’S  Lilac  Talc  imparts  such  a  clean  com* 
fortable  feeling.  Try  it  after  shaving  and  you  will  realize 
just  how  fine  it  is. 

Women  too,  appreciate  ED.  PINAUD’S 
Lilac  Talc.  It  is  so  like  the  living  flower— 
you  know  how  delicate  that  is. 

Write  for  free  sample.  Better  yet,  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  at  once,  send  us 
50*‘  and  we  will  mail  you  a  full  size  container.  If  it 
is  not  the  best  Talcum  you 
ever  used  we  will  refund 
your  money  on 
request  and  you 
can  keep  the 
Talcum.  This  - 

offer  is  to  prove 
our  confidence  - 

and  to  obtain 
yours. 

(For  100  years 
Parfumcric  ED. 

PINAUD  has  been 
favorably  known 
(o  users  of  fine 
toilet  prepara¬ 
tions.) 
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Harold  Bell  Wrights 

NEW  NOVEL 

The  MINEwith  the 
IRON  DOOR 


ta-chcc.  They  are  «• 
long  in  your  memory 


WRIGHT'S  NINE  NOVELS 


TEN  MILLION  COfllS  SOLD 
in  ol  •*•*  •  mill  Inn  *1  t«K 

•I  IK...  till.. 


I>.  APPLETON  A  COMPANY 
Publishers 

35  Wrtl  33n«l  Street  New  York  Ctty 


PATENTS. 


INVENTORS  »houW  w,i«  foe 
Free  Guide  Book,  mod  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  discIoMng  am- 
lion.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Frteopinbn  of  its  aitcnt  »li!e  nature. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  *  CO., 

75©  ©Hi  Washington.  D.  C. 


Ladies  Keep  Your  Skin 
Clear,  Sweet,  Healthy 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Cuticura  Talcum 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  ATHLETIC  WAR  OVER  PADDOCK 


!<irv  of  1‘nddnck'a  ninnln 
victory,  but  It  In  rrlikv  «li 
rr  Brand -.tii nil  play. 


w 


AR  looms  over  the  horizon  in  the 
athletic  world — war  which  threatens 
to  disrupt  international  rela  lion  ships  in 
sports,  and  al>*o  to  make  the  amateur  and 
collegiate  athletic  authorities  hostile  fac¬ 
tions,  both  iu  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
The  remote  and  likewise  immediate  cause 
of  this  impending  struggle  is,  according  to 
an  article  in  Sporting  Life  (Philadelphia), 
nothing  else  than  the  long-drawn-out  con¬ 
troversy  l*etween  Charley  Paddock,  the 
phenomenal  sprinter  from  California,  and 
the  heads  of  the  national  body  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union.  The  magazine 
refers  to  this  track  star  as  a  "stormy 
petrel,"  because  “ever  since  Paddock 
Hash'd  into  the  public  eye  with  the  most 
sensational  f.-at*  the  cindcr-|>ath  has  ever 
known,  continuous  dissension  has  followed 
his  performance." 

For  one  thing,  tho  Californian  and  his 
followers  believe  that  the  A.  A.  U.t  domi¬ 
nated  by  Eastern  official*,  has  systemati¬ 
cally  “persecuted"  him  because  he,  a  Ear 
Westerner,  dared  lay  claim  to  having 
equaled  the  100-yard  dash  ncord,  and  to 
having  broken  several  others.  Sporting 
Life  purports  to  summarize  in  non-partizan 
fashion  the  events  hading  up  to  the  inter¬ 
national  complications  now  in  the  offing 
Im-cuusc  of  Paddock'sclash  with  the  A.  A.  U. 

• 

heads,  and  It  begins  with  the  sweeping 
statement  that— 

Never  in  the  entire  history  of  athletics' 
has  any  figure  attracted  so  much  attention 
a*  1‘addnck.  Aside  from  the  pure  brilliancy 
of  hi*  feats  a*  a  star  of  the  cindar>palh, 
hi*  is  a  dramatic  personality— the  most 
dramatic  figure  tho  track  world  lui* 
known.  I 

Every  |<erformancc  of  his  ha*  l»een  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dissension  and  endless  bickering*, 
each  new  feat  has  been  heralded  by  an¬ 
tagonistic  rulings  and  sectional  jealousies 
and  all  have  been  greeted  by  tho  dramatic 
Californian  going  out  and  eclipsing  the 
|H-rformanccs  that  caused  tho  initial  argu¬ 
ments.  Even  hi*  dramatic  and  now  famous 
"leaping  finish"  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  endless  arguments  and  criticism,  track 
authorities  dubbing  it  a  "grand-stand 
play.”  | 

From  the  beginning  Paddock  has  been 
made  the  target  at  which  tho  "Wise  Men 
of  the  East”  have  deemed  it  their  privilege 
to  throw  brick*.  No  sooner  had  the  athletic 
world  In-gun  to  ring  with  the  echoes  of  his 
feats  performed  on  the  Pacific  cast  than 
the  merits  of  these  feats  were  openly 
doubted.  Eastern  critics  and  athletic 
authorities  condemning  him  for  not  having 
competed  in  the  East  against  tho  best  of 
Eastern  track  stars.  Then  when  Paddock 
accepted  tho  challenge  and  announced  his 
intention  of  competing  in  the  Eastern 
intercollegiates  this  spring  in  open  com¬ 
petition  with  the  best  track  stars  the  East 
could  produce,  the  entry  of  his  college  was 
refused  and  he  was  prevented  from  doing 
that  which  he  had  been  criticized  for  not 
doing. 


The  University  of  Southern  California 
wanted  to  semi  a  team,  including  Paddock, 
to  the  intercollegiates  this  spring,  and  to  do 
so  it  was  necessary  to  bo  granted  a  meml*-- 
ship  in  tho  Intercollegiate  Amateur  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  of  America,  the  governing 
Indv  of  college  athletics  in  the  East 
Southern  California's  application  was 
turned  down  on  the  technical  grounds  that 
the  application  was  not  accompanied  by  a 


detail'd  statement  of  tile  university’s 
eligibility  rules. 

The  Southern  California  officials  natu¬ 
rally  took  this  a«  u  personal  slap  at  them 
and  they  resented  it.  Feeling  thattho  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  tho 
leading  bodies  of  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.,  and 
that  Penn  must  have  supported  tho  move 
to  set  aside  the  application  of  the  Pacific 
coast  college  for  membership,  the  athletic 
officials  of  Southern  California  would  not 
enter  Paddock  in  the  Penn  relays  and  thus 
provide  a  big  gate  attraction  for  one  of  tho 
universities  that  would  not  allow  him  to 
compete  in  the  intercollegiates. 

So  Paddock  also  was  prevented  from 
appearing  in  the  Penn  relays. 

During  the  winter  Paddock  establish'd 
seven  sensational  records  out  on  the  Coast 
tliat  were  vouched  for  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Association  and  by  Robert  S. 
Weaver,  then  president  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
but  these  records  were  thrown  out  by  the 
Eastern  authorities  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  because  in  their  minds  it  was  "im¬ 
possible  for  any  human  being  to  run  that 
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Are  You  Happy? 


ASK  a  hundred  people  what  the  country  man  needs  the  stimulus  of  the  town. 

.  they  want  most  in  the  The  mountaineer  needs  the  ocean — thelowlander 
world  and  the  answer  is  likely  needs  the  hills.  Women  who  keep  house  should 
to  be — Happiness.  To  some,  board — and  girls  who  never  see  a  kitchen 
Happiness  is  represented  by  throughout  the  year  should  camp  out  and  get 
riches  or  their  own  meals, 

fame.  To  One  man  needs  solitude — 

others,  lei-  another  needs  company, 

sure  spells  Think  of  your  own  needs  and 

Happiness.  plan  the  vaca- 

But  all  agree  '  tion  that  wiU  J  Tj 

be  no  rea!  \\  do  most  * 


New  ideas- 

new  scenes —  *r? fMvvi'F' 
new  people— 

all  this  is  rec-  ^  * 

reation.  And  ?. 

recreation  is 

necessary  to  Health  and  Hap¬ 
piness.  Joy,  pleasure,  laughter 
are  mental  stimulants.  They 
increase  the  flow  of  blood  and 
so  aid  in  the  first  work  of 
building  up  the  body  and  re¬ 
pairing  wasted  tissues. 


Wisdom  of  the  Wizard 

Thomas  A-  Edison  is  one  of  the  hardest 
and  happiest  workers  in  the  world. 
Year  after  year  he  has  burned  up  energy 
at  a  race  which  would  have  killed  moat 
men.  In  rendering  a  wonderful  service 
to  the  world,  he  has  not  spared  himself. 
Daringly  he  has  shattered  many  of  the 
accepted  laws  of  health  by  unceasing 
devotion  to  his  work.  And  yet  he  has 
kept  himself  strong  and  well— despite 
his  seventy-odd  years — by  taking  the 
right  kind  of  vacations  to  restore  the 
strength  he  so  lavishly  expends. 


pation — your  everyday  self  and 
have  a  complete  change.  To 

do  the  things 
that  will  fill 
ife  Afe  you  brimful  of 

energy  and 

In  planning 
your  vacation 
~~*r‘  — and  ol  course 

you  will  take  one — try  to  get 
away  from  the  things  you 
have  been  doing  all  year  and  do  the  opposite.  If  you  want 

The  Postman  Does  Not  Need  a  Walk—  m^er  inC  th 
He  needs  a  hammock  and  a  lazy  time.  The  hard  this  mo 
town  man  needs  the  quiet  of  the  country —  be  happy. 


Published  by 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  each  year 
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GOOD  food  and  good  appetites  must  meet,  if 
meals  arc  to  be  enjoyed.  Place  a  glass  of 
Welch’s  at  every  plate.  In  this  glass  of  fragrant 
juice  is  appetite  awakened.  The  delicate  aroma  and 
rich  color  of  ripe  grapes  arouses  the  expectancy  of 
goodness  to  be  enjoyed. 

Welch’s  is  only  the  pure  juice  of  perfect  Concord 
grapes,  unchanged,  just  as  Nature  has  stored  it  in 
the  fruit.  Its  healthful  qualities  have  long  been 
recognized.  The  tart-sweet  taste  is  relished  by 
everybody.  There  are  many  uses  for  Welch’s  in  th« 
home.  As  a  meal-time  beverage;  as  a  refreshment 
at  your  social  gatherings  at  home,  and  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  whenever  they  arc  hungry  or  thirsty. 

Grocers,  druggists  and  confectioners  sell  Welch’s 
in  quart,  pint  and  individual  bottles. 


The Welch  Grape  Juice  Company/ Wfestfield,  NY 

Makers  of  Grapelade,  Welch's  Tomato 
Catsup  and  other  Welch  Quality  Products. 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 


Continued 


fast" — they  wouldn't,  believe  even  the 
official  timers. 

With  reference  to  the  charge  that  such 
feats  were  too  good  to  be  true,  an  editoriul 
in  the  Itoslon  lit  raid  is  especially  pertinent , 
for  it  observes  that  “he  is  a  rash  prophet 
who  will  say  that  the  limit  of  spi**!  hn* 
been  reached."  This  newspaper  pointsout : 

When  from  the  Far  ("oust  came  the  news 
tluit  Charles  Paddock  or  the  University  of 
Southern  California  had  run  the  hundred  in 
9  3-o  seconds  the  whole  country  was  in¬ 
terested,  as  always  it  is  when  a  new  sprint¬ 
ing  phenomenon  up|n>urs.  We  now  have  a 
yet  more  remarkable  tale,  how  an  lS-year- 
old  schoolboy,  who  wus  a  novice  two  years 
ago,  in  the  New  York  high  school  cham¬ 
pionships  has  )>crfnnncd  the' same  feat, 
so  that  if  his  time  stands  he  will  huvo 
equaled  the  world's  record  for  the  distance, 
and  very  likely  will  go  to  Europe  next  year, 
while  still  an  undergraduate,  to  coinpeto 
in  the  Olympic  games.  For  some  time  his 
unusual  ability  has  been  recognised,  but 
that  he  «u  the  coining  s|»ecd  marvel  wan 
not  fon*M*en. 

Is  it  pov-ible  that  another  Heeling  fifth 
of  a  second  is  to  be  clip|>cd  from  the  100- 
yard  record?  Many  times  it  has  been 
anrued  that  the  limit  of  human  speed  had 
Isen  reached.  Many  years  paused  before 
the  time  of  It)  seconds  Hut  made  at  Harvard 
almost  half  a  century  ago  by  F.vart  Wendell 
was  reduced  to  9  4-5  seconds.  Then  n 
shorter  interval  and  another  fifth  was  taken 
from  the  time,  and  now  for  almost  20  years 
the  best  record  has  stood  at  9  3*f»,  where 
l)nn  Kelly  plueed  it.  Great  things  are 
exjwete'l  from  this  new  rvnning  marvel. 
Frank  Hussey  of  the  Htuyvesunt  High 
School.  He  is  a  more  graceful  runner  than 
Poddoek.  who  i«  said  to  violate  nil  the  rules 
of  style. and  who  isan  unusually  heavy  man 
for  cinder-path  honor*.  IT  both  these  per¬ 
formers  shall  Ik1  taken  abroad  next  year, 
and  if  both  are  "right,"  and  if  the  weather 
is  correct,  and  the  track  is  "fast,"  and  tho 
wind  is  properly  sulwlued  what  a  lot  of 
"if*"  there  arc  in  connection  with  record- 
making  and  n -cord-breaking—  why  it  may 
Ih*  that  sprinting  history  will  Ih«  made  in 
the  near  future.  Improved  tracks,  tho 
crouching  start,  learning  to  keep  the  body 
straight  and  not  to  throw  back  the  head 
at  the  finish,  all  these  and  many  other 
seemingly  small  mntters  enter  into  tho 
achievements  of  the  speed  wonders. 

Getting  back  to  the  Paddock  situation  in 
particular,  we  learn  further  from  tho 
sporting  magazine  article  thut — 

Having  been  prevented  from  running  in 
the  East  this  spring.  Paddock  accepted  an 
invitation  to  run  in  the  games  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  in  France,  and  the  A.  A.  l\ 
promptly  arose  in  its  self-assumed  dignity 
and  said  he  could  not  go.  altlio  it  Was 
admitted  that  the  organization  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  Paddock  when  he  was 
competing  as  a  college  athlete.  At  tho  same 
time  permission  was  granted  to  the  YaJc- 
Ilarvard  team  to  make  a  trip  to  England. 

Paddock  then  sailed  for  France  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  mandates  of  the  A.  A.  U..  ami 
his  appearance  in  the  games  then’,  where 
he  established  new  records  and  made  an 
impression  that  was  a  credit  to  the  Uni  ted 
State*,  has  threatened  an  international 
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athletic  war  which  looms  up  important 
enough  to  cause  n  United  States  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  intervene  in  Paddock's  behalf. 

Myron  T.  Herrick,  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  to  France,  acting  on  the  request  of 
the  French  athletic  authorities,  cabled  to 
the  president  of  tho  American  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  suggesting  that  tho  dis¬ 
qualification  of  Paddock  be  rescinded  in 
order  to  avoid  dissensions  that  threaten 
to  cripple  tho  next  Olympic  games  and 
imi*air  the  authority  of  the  athletic  bodies. 

Not  only  is  the  dispute  which  centers 
around  I’addock  seen  as  a  troublemaker  for 
the  Olympic  committee,  but  as  a  wedge  of 
international  proportions  that  may  drive 
apart  the  amateurand  collegia  to  athletic  au¬ 
thor!  tics  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Since  he  returned  from  the  Olympic 
games  in  Antwerp  three  years  ago,  Paddock 
has  been  compelled  to  live  under  a  bmad- 
dde  of  criticism,  and  from  a  neutral  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  outside  it  looks  as  tho  tho 
world's  greatest  sprinter  is  being  banned 
by  the  controlling  body  of  amateur 
athletics. 


THE  FIGHT  CRAZE 
IITHILE  the  heavyweight  prize-fighters 
’  *  arc  dropping  with  dull  thuds  here 
and  there  all  over  our  fair  land,  and  the 
rattleof  fists  is  resounding  like  the  tattoo  of 
»  machine-gun,  the  blnck-and-blue  welts 
are  being  agreeably  soothed  by  long  green 
pieces  of  pa  jut  that  seem  to  assuage  every 
ache.  Even  defeated  pugilists,  after  pick¬ 
ing  themselves  up,  are  able  to  pick  up  a 
few  thousand  shekels  from  the  movie  rights, 
autographed  articles  on  "How  It  Hap¬ 
pened."  etc.  "(letting  the  date"  no 
longer  is  a  slang  phrase  of  derision;  it  has 
Wn  transformed  into  one  of  those  hard, 
odd  facts  which  testify  eloquently  (since 
money  talks)  to  the  business  acumen  of 
boxers'  managers,  who  seem  to  have*  become 
certified  public  accountants  rather  than 
teachers  of  ring  technique. 

It  is  true  that  the  famous  ami  nt  present 
financially  tint  town  of  Shelby.  Montana, 

•  ntcrtuimd  fewer  than  10.000  puid  specta¬ 
tor*  to  the  seeond  "battle  of  the  century 

•  herein  one  William  Harrison  Dempsey  re¬ 
tained  his  pugilistia  crown,  tho  losing 
a  part  of  the  halo,  by  decorously  triumph¬ 
ing  over  Tom  Gibbons  in  fifteen  rounds. 
However,  the  amazing  popularity  of  boxing 
is  proven  conclusively  by  the  fact  that 
scarcely  a  week  later  100,000  persons,  the 
largest  crowd  ever  to  witness  a  sporting 
►\cnt  in  America,  assembled  at  Boyle’s 
Thirty  Acres,  Jersey  City,  and  saw  Jess 
Willard,  the  Man  Mountain,  as  sports 
writers  fondly  call  him,  suffer  a  K.  0.  at 
the  hands  of  Luis  Angel  Firpo,  tho  Wild 
Bull  of  the  Pampas.  Besides,  about  40.000 
more  persons  were  regretfully  turned  away 
from  Tex  Rickard's  arena  there  because 
no  standing-room  was  left. 

What  has  caused  this  sudden  and  over¬ 
whelming  interest  in  heavyweight  bouts, 
even  those  at  which,  like  tho  Willard-Firpo 
affair,  no  title  was  at  stake?  Hoy  wood 
Broun,  who  seldom  is  daunted  by  any 
problem  whatsoever,  confesses  in  his 
column  in  the  New  York  World  that  "the 
passion  for  prize-fighting  which  seems  to  I 


^olves  your  towel  problem 


c  Towel.  Note  its  softness— 
ts  generous  size.  Then  try  it 

on  your  hands  and  face.  You'll  be  astonished  at  its 
quick,  powerful  absorbency— at  the  delightfully  cool, 
refreshing  sensation  it  leaves,  especially  in  hot 
weather. 

Whether  you  buy  towels  for  your  personal  use — or 
in  larger  quantities  for  the  use  of  others — you  will 
find  ScotTissuc  Towels  as  economical  as  they  arc 
superior.  They’re  easy  to  get — convenient  to  use 
— and  the  service  is  flexible.  I'se  as  many  as  you 
like — or  as  few  as  you  like. 
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The  Power 
Is  On 

From  the  huge  gray  bulk  of  the  cement 
plant’s  buildings  come  the  whir  of  belts, 
the  rattle  of  conveyors,  the  clatter  of 
tumbling  rock,  the  din  of  great  machines. 

In  the  kiln  house  there  is  a  steady  roar 
from  the  great  revolving  steel  kilns  as 
their  30- foot  tongue  of  flame  licks  up 
the  fuel. 

The  power  is  on. 

Power— unceasing  power— is  working 
to  convert  limestone  and  clay  or  similar 
materials  into  Portland  cement.  Millions 
of  tons  of  rock  must  be  crushed— huge 
chunks  to  smaller  particles,  then  to  sand¬ 
like  fineness,  and  finally  to  a  powder 
finer  than  flour. 

Then  comes  the  burning  to  glass-hard  clinker. 
After  this  clinker  has  been  ground  and  regrouml 
until  at  least  78  per  cent  will  pass  through  a  sieve 
finer  than  silk— a  sieve  with  40,000  openings  to 
the  square  inch— you  have  pordand  cement.  But 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  than  80  operations 
in  manufacture. 

To  supply  the  power  necessary  for  one  of  the 
large  cement  plants  requires  a  generating  station 
capable  of  serving  the  homes,  lighting  the  streets 
and  operating  many  factories  in  a  city  of  more  than 
150,000  population. 

Into  every  dollar’s  worth  of  cement  the  manu¬ 
facturer  puts  four  times  as  much  power  as  goes  into 
the  average  dollar's  worth  of  factory  products  the 
country  over. 

To  supply  the  country’s  need  for  cement,  120 
plants  in  all  corners  of  the  United  States  are  work¬ 
ing  steadily.  The  capacity  of  these  plants  is  30  per 
cent  greater  than  the  record  year’s  demand. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

cA  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Utct  of  Concrete 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


hold  Xcw  York  at  the  present  moment 
puzzles  us."  Ho  offers  the  theory  that 
"public  interest  in  lxixing  is  largely  manu¬ 
factured"  ami  is  not  duo  to  any  inherent 
superiority  of  that  ]>astinu>  as  a  spectacle. 
According  to  him, 

A  good  fight  is  undeniably  exciting,  but 
only  one  match  out  of  every  ten  or  fifteen 
is  good.  The  bout  between  Dempsey  and 
('arpentiur  was  the  most  thrilling  s|>orting 
spectacle  we  have  ever  seen,  but  that  was 
an  exception.  Day  iu,  day  out.  baseball  is 
far  more  interesting.  Even  the  best  of 
fights  has  many  dull  moments.  Often  all 
the  pertinent  action  is  crowded  into  a 
period  of  a  few  seconds.  A  close  Iwdl-ganie 
may  have  situation  after  situation,  but  as 
a  rule  there  is  just  one  crisis  in  a  fight. 

We  are  inclined  to  Ixdiove  that  public  in¬ 
terest  in  lxixing  is  largely  nmnufactun-d. 
It  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  effect  which 
literature  has  upon  life.  On  the  whole, 
the  Kjmrt  page  is  the  best  written  section 
of  most  New  York  newspapers,  and  the 
s|K»ri  reporter  is  apt  to  do  a  little  hit  better 
with  a  fight  than  anything  else.  He  can 
hardly  escape  bringing  the  process  of 
selection  to  his  narrative.  Almost  in¬ 
evitably  the  fight  reporter  Itccomcs  a 
romanticist.  The  writing-man  at  the  ring¬ 
side  has  neither  time  nor  space  to  approach 
his  chronicle  after  the  manner  of  Sinclair 
1-ewi*  strolling  down  Main  Street.  Mon- 
after  the  manner  of  May  Sinclair,  he  must 
■leal  in  great  swooping  elisions  and  con¬ 
centrate  upon  a  liniment. 

The  very  setting  of  the  affair  compels  the 
stylo  of  his  story.  All  around  him  is  dark¬ 
ness,  while  the  bright  lights  above  the  ring 
establish  a  pin-point  in  the  nrvna  u|xm 
which  his  eye  must  rest.  Then*  will  lx* 
I  just  two  characters  in  the  story,  a  hero  and 
a  villain.  And  thus  simplicity  is  all  but 
compulsory. 

In  a  measure,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
lxixing  rc|M>rter  accomplishes  his  tank  so 
magnificently,  lie  creates,  in  many  eases, 
a  work  of  art.  but  ho  falsifies  life.  The 
story  of  the  fight  nine  times  out  of  ten  is 
far  more  enthralling  than  the  fight  itself. 

The  romantic  touch  gilds  even  the  |xr- 
sonality  of  the  fighter.  If  the  sjxirt  pages 
spoke  of  1 .11  is  A.  Kir|xi  ns  a  large,  serious, 
studious  pharmacist,  the  hiindrisl  thou¬ 
sands  would  hardly  swarm  to  we  him. 
Hut  instead  he  is  Luis  Angel  Firpo,  the 
Wild  Hull  of  the  Pampas,  and  well  worth 
the  price  of  admission.  Luis  is  not  wild,  as 
we  have  protcsUsI  upon  many  occasions, 
nor  does  he  come  from  the  pampas  of  Ar¬ 
gentina.  but  wc  are  powerless  against  the 
might  of  the  s|Mirtiug  page.  The  lxixing 
fan  will  never  bother  bis  head  any  more  us 
to  the  question  of  Kirpo’s  wildness.  All 
that  has  lx>cn  settled.  Tho  lxixing  fan 
has  nud  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Much  was  done  for  Hattling  Siki  bv  the 
romantic  tendencies  of  the  sporting  press, 
lie  was  of  the  cannibals  and  his  |x>t  was  a 
young  lion,  which  accompanied  him  to 
dazzling  caffr*  and  hit  him  at  the  height  of 
the  merriment.  And  then  some  dundcr- 
hcaded  press  agent  insisted  upon  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  realism.  He  prepared  “The 
Autobiography  of  Hunting  Siki.”  ami  we 
still  remember  with  horror  that  it  began. 
"  1  was  Ixirn  in  Senegal  and  my  people  wear 
trousers  and  are  Christians  like  yourselves." 
Why  should  anybody  pay  high  for  n  box 
seat  merely  to  we  a  Christian  like  himself? 


From  the  point  of  new  of  the  spectator, 
and  naturally  we  mean  this  particular 
spectator,  professional  baseball  is  far  and 
sway  the  mi*st  interesting  of  all  games 
played  in  America.  College  foothall,  if 
Harvard.  Yale  or  Princeton  huppens  to  be 
a  contender,  is  next,  and  then  comes  horse¬ 
racing.  Polo  is  a  possible  fourth,  and  box¬ 
ing  we  would  not  rank  higher  than  fifth. 
Crew  races  and  indoor  track-meets  don't 
seem  to  us  to  rank  at  all. 

Of  course,  the  fun  of  playing  a  game 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tho  fun  of  watching. 
Coif,  for  instance,  is  fine  for  the  golfer, 
hut  except  in  some  such  situation  as  Cniick- 
*hank's  finish  in  the  open,  the  spectator  is 
not  likely  to  derive  great  enjoyment.  And. 
as  far  as  our  personal  prejudices  go.  the 
same  may  bo  said  about  lawn-teunis. 

The  amiable  Mr.  Broun'a  line  of  reason¬ 
ing  insinuates  that  the  public  has  willingly 
allowed  itself  to  he  hypnotised  by  the 
printed  page,  especially  the  sporting  sec¬ 
tions  thereof,  but  Colonel  A.  W.  Bjornstnd. 
Commandant  of  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota, 
and  a  promoter  of  boxing  in  the  Army,  is 
far  less  complimentary  toward  the  public  in 
his  theory  of  the  popularity  of  “tho  manly 
art  "  He  told  a  reporter  for  tho  Minne¬ 
apolis  Jour  mil  that  “most  people  who  go 
to  prize-fights,  then  go  home  and  play  a  real 
rough  game  of  croquet.  It  would  ho  a 
thou-and  times  better  if  they  did  the  boxing 
themselves.  Tho  average  man  is  too  lazy 
to  take  his  own  licking.”  These  views  are 
supported,  in  purt,  by  Professor  R.  M. 
Klliott,  of  the  department  of  psychology 
in  the  l 'Diversity  of  Minnesota.  He  adds 
the  weight  of  scholarly  research  to  the 
deductions  mode  by  the  Army  man  from 
experience  by  remarking,  as  quoted  in  the 
tame  paper,  "Herd  instinct  is  what  sends 
people  to  see  thrills  they  wouldn't  try 

a 

themselves.  They  like  to  see  triumph  over 
dangers  they  wouldn't  risk.”  But.  if  the 
average  mortal  is  afflicted  with  laziness  or 
with  the  herd  instinct,  the  malady  must  be 
hereditary,  for  the  article  in  The  Journal 
goes  on  to  show  how  “boxing,  punching  | 
hack  and  forth  with  doubled  fists  and 
tcn-M-d  muscles,  has  been  a  favorite  sport 
nf  mankind  since  there  was  any  mankind 
at  all."  Delving  into  historical  studies,  wc 
read  that — 

The  first  caveman,  angry  at  the  occu|«nt 
of  the  next  cave,  unquestionably  hit  him  on 
the  nose.  And  the  other  hairy  Iteings  just 
as  unquestionably  gathered  around  and 
grunted  "Come  on.  Bill!"  and  "at  him. 
P.*to!”  or  whatever  the  equivalent  was  in 
the  limited  vocabulary  of  those  early  days. 
And  the  winner  without  doubt  went  out 
looking  for  another  fight,  and  probably 
got  wbipt.  And  the  man  who  whipt  him 
then  .-ought  another  fight.  And  so  on.  from 
the  first  year  of  mankind  to  1923. 

Certainly  the  art  of  hitting  the  other 
man  where  it  hurts  has  always  l*>en  with 
us. 

Yet  it  has  changed.  Mankind  in  general 
■Jts  back  and  lets  the  other  fellow  do  the 
punching.  Mankind  in  general  pays  the 
fighter  liberally  for  the  privilege  of  watching 
hjm  perform. 

And  still — even  in  the  days  of  the  great 
Homan  empire,  when  every  Roman  was  a 
fighter  by  birth  and  breeding;  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Athenians — there  were  certain  « 
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MAZDA 

The  Mark  of  a 
Research  Service 


BEFORE  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  were  established, 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  light  sources  were 
accidental.  Research  was  not  conducted  year  in 
and  year  out.  It  was  not  organized  as  manufac¬ 
turing  is  organized. 

Through  systematic  research  the  tungsten  fila¬ 
ment  lamp,  in  its  vacuum  and  gas-filled  forms, 
was  developed.  Through  research,  the  unknown 
lamp  of  the  future  will  probably  be  evolved,  and 
through  Mazda  Service  the  details  of  its  con¬ 
struction  will  be  taught  to  authorized  lamp  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Lamps  thus  developed  through  this 
organized,  systematic  research  by  the  General 
Klectric  Company,  arc  marked  Mazda. 

Hut  Mazda  is  not  the  name  of  a  lamp.  It  is  the 
mark  of  a  research  service.  It  designates  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Research  Laboratories  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Mazda  lamps— Mazda  Service. 

Only  when  a  lamp  manufacturer  is  authorized 
to  receive  this  research  service — Mazda  Service 
— may  he  mark  his  lamp  Mazda.  Hence  the  mark 
Mazda  on  a  lamp  means  that  he  has  received  that 
service  and  that  his  product  embodies  the  newest 
discoveries  made  in  the  Research  Laboratories. 


InnihJ  iui 
of  livii^-69* 


RESEARCH  GLEAMS 

Gleam  S 


The  co»t  of  livif*  i*  now  6or. 
peaur  than  it  »ii  m  1 014.  But 
the  arrraee  price  eg  alt  type*  ol 
Mazda  Lamp*  i«  now  SSI  Uu 
than  it  wai  in  1014.  Rcwinh 
lneovo-1  war*  <*•  keepan*  down 
lamp  manufacture*  <o»U  and 
M  A/DA  SnviCT  **w  to  it  that  lamp* 
were  made  acujnlin*  to  three  way*. 


MAZDA 


THE  MARK  OF  A  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  of  the 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Community  and 

ATLAS 

A  SIDE  from  industry,  that  makes  for  America's 
greatness,  the  welfare  of  our  citizens  is  pro* 
vided  for  in  our  parks,  libraries,  auditoriums  and 
museums. 

And  one  important  factor  in  bringing  this  to  pass 
has  been  the  development  of  economical,  perma- 
nent  building  through  Portland  Cement. 

In  the  space  of  a  generation  Portland  Cement  has 
become  a  basic  material,  essential  in  every  type  of 
construction,  large  or  small.  It  has  the  qualities  of 
permanence  and  provides  the  means  for  fire-proof 
construction;  yet  its  use  is  an  economy,  for  of 
all  manufactured  products  Portland  Cement  is 
cheapest. 

Atlas  is  the  result  of  an  intricate  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  85  operations,  all  maintained  at  a  degree  of 
excellence  that  has  earned  for  Atlas  the  description 
"the  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are 
measured.” 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company  will 
be  g lad  to  answer  any  questions  regarding 
the  cement  industry  or  the  use  of  Atlas.  Its 
Technical  and  Service  Departments,  as  well 
as  its  large  assortment  of  informatne  litera* 
lure,  are  at  the  public's  disposal. 
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men.  especially  Rifted  as  fighters,  who  per¬ 
formed  in  that  capacity. 

Back  in  Gnseo-Roman  days,  in  tho 
brave  days  of  gladiators  and  Olympic 
games  conducted  in  honor  of  the  gods  of 
Greece,  there  were  almost  ns  many  l*o.\era 
as  then1  are  to-day.  They  were  different. 
They  were  mostly  huge  and  overmuscled. 
if  the  pictures  an-  evidence.  Some  of  them, 
the  histories  say,  the  emperors  caught  wild 
in  Nubia  and  Afghanistan,  and  trained  to 
kill  with  their  hands.  Anything  was 
permissible. 

Boxing,  then,  was  entirely  brutal,  and 
the  strongest  brute  won.  Kach  man  wore 
the  cost u a — stripes  of  hide,  soaked  to  make 
them  brittle,  sometimes  "loaded"  with 
lead  or  iron,  often  knotted  tightly.  One 
blow  from  a  massive  fist  cased  in  the  cost  us 
could  kill  a  man.  There  wore  gladiators 
whoso  favorite  stunt  was  to  smite  a  charg¬ 
ing  bull  just  between  the  eyes — making  a 
quiet  corpse  of  the  bull  and  not  even  strain¬ 
ing  an  arm  while  doing  it.  That  was  a 
headline  act  on  the  Coliseum  circuit  in 
the  days  when  Nero  was  learning  tho  violin 
and  playing  with  matches. 

There  were  many  other  kinds  of  gladia¬ 
tor*.  There  was  tin*  lighter  whose  sole 
equipment  was  a  trident  and  a  net.  He 
would  catch  a  fully  armed  soldier  in  the 
net,  and  stab  him  with  the  trident.  And 
that  was  always  a  hit. 

But  the  gentlemen  with  brass  knuckles 
were  the  stellar  attraction  in  those  days. 
There  waa  something  about  a  straight-armed 
punch  to  the  temple  which  thrilled  the 
audience  twice  ns  much  ns  the  moat  adroit 
bit  of  broadsword  play.  In  the  same  way, 
tho  your  noble  Homan*  wouldn’t  have 
admitted  it.  I’k  was  thrilled  when  l’g 
knocked  l  b  for  n  row  of  steam-heated 
caves,  in  the  days  of  the  pterodactyl  and 
the  dinosaur.  , 

Well,  the  years  rolled  by.  Marco  Polo, 
journeying  into  n  fabulous  land  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Asia,  brought  back  wonderful 
tab's  of  1  tauter  John  and  Genghis  Klmii. 
Nothing  interested  Marco  Polo  or  his 
readers  more  than  tales  of  the  followers  of 
Genghis,  who  were  giants,  standing  seven 
and  eight  and  nine  feet  tall,  and  who 
fought  with  their  hands  rather  than  with 
sword*.  PresterJobu  had  them  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  his  court  at  all  times,  Marco  Polo 
reported. 

And  it  was  a  poor  robltor  baron,  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  who  couldn’t  muster  a  wrestler 
or  a  slugger  on  his  pay-roll. 

Perhaps  lieginning  to  feel  limitations  of 
space,  the  chronicler  of  ring  history  at  tlii*i 
point  leaps  jauntily  over  four  or  five  cen¬ 
turies,  omitting  all  reference  to  the  far- 
famed  Elizabethan  Age  (thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  having  to  prove  or 
disprove  that  Shakespeare  ever  was  a 
boxer),  and  brings  us  at  last  to  tho  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  for: 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM 

nulfklphiJ  Boo  on  Sc.  Louu  DoMcW. 

Dalton  Omaha  Butialo  Kanw.Qcr 


It  was  in  1719  that  Hogarth,  painting  his 
famous  sketches  of  English  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  sought  out  a  large  glowering  person 
named  Figg  and  painttd  him.  hands  thrust 
forward,  muscle*  knotted,  face  contorted, 
as  the  foremost  of  England’s  fistic  gladia¬ 
tors.  Your  England  of  bully  beef  anti  plum 
pudding  gloried  in  these  men.  The  dandies 
■f  Beau  Brummell’s  time  spent  thousands 
of  pounds  backing  their  favorite  slu!-g*-r. 
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And  if  the  slugger.  after  two  or  three  hours 
of  taro-knuckled  murder,  was  a  wn-k  to 
Uphold— well,  that  didn't  matter  very 

much. 

Tor  in  those  days  a  priz«--flghter  was 
■lactly  that.  He  got  a  l»elt.  made  usually 
in  gaudy  colors,  set  sometimes  with  imita¬ 
tion  brilliants.  AikI  he  got  perhaps  two  or 
three  pounds— $10  or  $15.  say — for  his 
exertion.. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  money  in  it 
for  a  man  like  Kigg.  who  bet  his  money  on 
himself.  He  demanded  certain  rules,  and 
then>  developed  what  the  record  liooks  call 
the  l-ondon  prize-ring  rules.  These  were 
de\ eloped  still  further  in  the  reign  of 
Mnmghton.  for  many  years  undisputed 
champion  of  England  after  Kigg  had  passed 
into  the  background.  I  tegular  contests 
acre  conducted.  There  were  prizes  of 
mouey,  uud  there  were  championship  em¬ 
blems.  And  an  odd  thing  to  recall,  in  these 
-porting  days,  is  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  a  lighter  held  a  championship  licit 
only  on  condition  that  he  meet  all  comers, 
on  penalty  of  surrendering  the  belt  if  he 
•helmed  the  trial  or  was  Ix-nten  by  an 
adversary. 

They  stood  too  and  toe  and  slugged, 
these  giants,  until  one  or  the  other  drop!. 
It  was  mostly  a  pastime  for  large  men.  A 
•mall  man  couldn’t  aland  the  pace,  ami  the 
•porting  men  of  the  day  were  quite  frank 
in  assorting  that  they  wanted  more  punish¬ 
ment  than  small  men  could  give  one 
another.  The  lights  wen*  often  conducted 
in  the  open.  There  is  a  story  of  one  of  the 
newer  gladiator*  who  fought  a  champion 
for  two  hours,  in  the  pouring  rain,  shivering 
and  catching  a  cold — but  winning  his  tight 
in  the  end. 

"The  ring  shall  1st  made  on  turf,  and 
•ball  In*  foil  r-and- twenty  feet  square, 
formed  of  eight  stakes  and  ropes."  the 
ruh-s  provided.  "  In  the  center  of  the  ring 
a  mark  shnll  Ik*  formed,  to  be  termed  a 
aratch.  Knell  man  shnll  Ik*  attended  to  the 
ring  by  two  seconds  ami  a  iMtttlehohlcr. 

.  Each  man  shnll  Ik-  provided  with 
a  handkerchief  of  a  color  suitable  to  his 
own  fancy,  ami  the  seconds  shall  entwine 
these  handkerchiefs  at  the  upper  end  of 
one  of  the  center  stakes.  These  handker¬ 
chiefs  shnll  Ik-  culled  ‘colors.’  and  the  win¬ 
ter  of  the  but t lo  at  its  conclusion  shall  be 
entitled*  to  their  possession  as  the  trophy 
>4  victory.  .  .  .  The  spikes  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  boots  shall  Ik*  routined  to  three  in 
numlK-r.  which  shnll  not  exceed  thr.-*- 
lighths  of  an  inch  from  the  sole  of  the  Ikmii. 
and  «hall  not  Is-  less  than  om*-vighth  of  an 
inch  broad  at  the  point.  .  .  .  The 
-rends  shall  not  interfere,  advise  or  direct 
the  adversary  of  their  principal,  and  shall 
rifrain  from  nil  offensive  and  irritating  ex- 
pressions,  in  all  ways  conducting  themselves 
with  order  n nd  decorum.  .  .  .  It  shall  be 
n  fair  stand-up  light,  and  if  either  man 
•hall  wilfully  throw  himself  down  on  the 
round  without  receiving  a  blow,  whether 
blows  shall  have  been  previously  exchanged 
or  not.  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  the 
tattle." 

bounds  lasted  until  one  man  was  down  — 
down"  being  consideri-d  as  having  one 
hand  and  one  knee  or  Imlh  knees  on  tin- 
round.  A  man  in  such  condition  was  given 
dd  seconds  in  which  to  return  to  hi*  feet 
and  the  battle.  If  he  did  not  do  so.  he  was 
knocked  out.  The  rules  specifically  for¬ 
t-ad*-  butting  with  the  head,  "gouging  or 
Uanng  the  tlrsh  with  the  finger-nails,  and 
biting.”  kicking  or  deliberately  falling  on 
an  opponent.  It  was  permitted  to  wrestle 
and  clinch  at  will,  however. 


Use 

PLATE 

GlassJ 


Bring  in 

the  outdoors 

1FT  nature  decorate  your  home. 

J  Make  the  lovely  vistas  and 
panoramas  of  the  great  outdoors  a 
part  of  your  decorative  scheme. 
Framed  in  the  oak,  walnut,  mahog¬ 
any  or  white  enamel  of  your  wood¬ 
work  and  glazed  with  Plate  Glass, 
there  is  no  more  inviting  picture. 


Plate  Glass  preserves  the  original 
beauty  of  nature’s  pictures  without 
the  distortions  of  common  sheet 
glass.  It  is  as  clear  and  transparent 
as  the  open  air  itself,  yet  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  perfect  protection  from 
the  elements. 

Plate  Glass  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  in  the  appearance 
of  the  house,  from  both  the  outside 
and  the  inside.  Yet  the  difference 
in  cost  between  Plate  Glass  and 
common  sheet  glass  is  surprisingly 
small. 

PLATE  GLASS  MANUFACTURERS 
of  AMERICA 


Nothing  Else 
is  Like  it 


Because  local  magistrates  often  objected 


digitized 
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Automatic  Column  Selection 


-IQ/tez/ 

Simplicity 

cuts  office  costs 

Business  today  demands  sim¬ 
pler,  faster,  more  economical 
methods.  Sundstrand  has  made 
a  big  place  for  itself,  by  saving 
lost  motion,  speeding  figure  work 
and  cutting  office  costs. 

With  Sundstrand  there  arc  only 
10  keys  to  operate  all  at  fingers’ 
tips.  It  is  the  only  adding  ma¬ 
chine  with  10  keys  scientifically 
arranged  in  one-two-thrcc  order 
for  natural  figure  writing.  So 
simple  even  a  child  can  instantly 
operate  its  keyboard.  Adds, 
multiplies,  subtracts  and  divides 
-  easier  and  faster  than  you 
ever  thought  possible. 

The  12  cni$tandim/  Snnditrand 
ftaturti  art: 


(l)  U-kay  SlmpMc- 

il)  PofVuMliiy 

|1)  (.ontrnlrnl  !>*«« 

(4)  On#.|Und  Con¬ 
trol 

(4i  Automatic  Col¬ 
umn  Selection 
141  Sillier  \l%iltl- 

pllrttlon 


(ii  Autonutlt  *ul»* 
TotoU 

(il  P1u«  UmctlM 

I  ait  11  tea 

<t>  Ihirahllltt  I*- 

prn.luhllll* 

<|i|  VUIM*  Wrltlnt 
(III  Wldvf  Mania  of 
l'**fuln»«» 

(111  Lunar  P«l«* 


7 heir  and  many  othrr 
LARGE  CONCERNS  me  15  /•  100 
Snndilrandi  rath 
— C.  «•  N.  W.  Railway  Co. 

— Cudahy  Broa. 

-ThomM  A.  Ediaon  Company 
Rmtman  Kodak  Company 
—  Myall  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Inlernaiionnl  Harvralrr  Co. 

(»hn  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 
nhni  MnOVlUe  Company 
he  Procler  Si  Oamble  Co.  (Ivory  Soopi 
Scar*,  Roebuck  fl>  Company 
—Standard  Oil  Company 
—Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

These  large  users  have  com¬ 
pared  the  Sundstrand  with  prob¬ 
ably  every  known  make.  "The 
re-orders  tell  the  story”  of 
Sundstrand's  greater  efficiency. 
Write  for  leaflet,  ••Testimony." 
Address  Dept.  L. 

Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Rockford,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sale*  and  Serv  ice  Station*  Throughout  the 
United  Stale*  and  Canada 

(Sundstrand 

Adding  and  Figuring  Machine 


Ask  for 
tobacco 

that's 
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to  having  these  l«attlos  conducted  within 
thejr  liailiwicks — as  witness  the  case  of  the 
famous  battle  between  Sullivan  and  Kilrain 
outside  of  New  Orleans,  the  regulations 
prescribed  that: 

In  the  event  of  magisterial  or  other 
interference,  or  in  case  of  darkness  <-0110111; 
on.  the  referee  shall  have  the  power  to  name 
the  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting, 
if  possible  on  the  same  day. 

The  rules  ended  with  a  provision  that 
the  "use  of  hard  substances,  sueh  as  stone 
or  sticks  or  of  resin  in  the  hand  during  the 
battle  shall  be  dccim-d  foul.”  and  that  the 
same  ruling  would  apply  to  "holding  a 
man  by  the  neck  against  the  stakes  or 
upon  or  against  the  ropes." 


from  the 
factory 


Those  inemlMTs  of  a  community  who  rail 
against  the  brutality  of  lioxing  probably 
would  have  pn**<-d  away  with  fright  if  they 
had  ever  In-held  a  typical  ring  battle  a  few 
decades  ago.  for  tho  pugilists  "used  gloves, 
a  little,  even  in  those-  days," 

Your  true  Knglish  sporting  man.  with 
Jem  Mace  and  Peter  Maher  and  sueh  like 
kings  of  the  l*an-  hand,  enlled  the  glove 
lights  "room  struggles,"  and  would  n.»t  go 
to  sec  them  if  he  could  help  it.  And  it 
continued  that  way  for  n  long  lime.  Down, 
in  fact,  to  lN4iO.  w  hen  the  British  champion. 
Torn  Sayers,  fought  the  young  American. 
John  C.  Keenan,  with  ban-  knuckles. 

All  this  time,  the  "belt*"  and  "colors" 
had  gone  on  changing  hands.  I  Kick  and 
forth.  That  custom,  tho  prolmltly  your 
lighter  did  not  know-  it.  dated  Imek  for 
many  hundred*  of  years.  It  is  known  to 


now 


tobacco  is  properly  aged,  care¬ 
fully  blended  and  packed  for 
smoking,  the  sooner  you 
smoke  it  the  better  it  is. 


is  why  Tuxedo  cartons  are  dated, 
showing  the  last  date  upon  which 
the  tobacco  can  be  sold.  Tuxedo  is 
fresh— wherever  — whenever,  you 
buy  it. 


a  tin  of  fresh  Tuxedo  today.  Smoke 
a  pipeful— and  see  how  good  fresh 
tobacco  can  be. 
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the  most  famous  character  the  prize-ring 
haa  produced. 

William  A.  Brady  had  James  Corbett 
under  his  wing  about  that  time.  And 
James  Corbett  was  the  man  of  whom  the 
fans  spoke  derisively  as  "Gentleman  Jim” 

a  soft-handed  bank  clerk,  they  said,  with 
too  much  manners  and  not  enough  muscle. 
But  Brady  and  Corbett  so  manipulated  the 
thing  that  Corbett  and  Sullivan  came  to¬ 
gether.  And  Corbett  won. 

That  fight  was  fought  under  Marquis 
of  Queensbury  rules — new  rules,  entirely 
different  from  the  old  London  prize-ring 
rules  of  l*are  fists  and  wrestling,  slugging, 
hitting.  Sullivan  had  won  all  his  contests 
under  the  old  rules.  Rut  the  public  be¬ 
lieved  that  Sullivan  could  literally  slaugh- 
t**r  any  fighter  in  the  world. 

This  whs.  so  far  ns  is  known,  the  first 
“big  fight" — the  first  prize-fight  with  a 
large  amount  of  money  involved  for  the 
winner,  and  the  first  to  attract  nation-wide 
attention.  Nothing  did  more  to  bring  it 
to  the  public's  notice  than  Mr.  Brady’s 
tour,  with  Corbett  meeting  "all  comers." 
That  was  the  first  "all  comers"  tour. also— 
and  Connie  McVey.  a  huge  mountain  who 
could  "In*  knocked  out  smoother  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  lived."  tour.nl  the 
country  one  week  ahead  of  Corbett,  getting 
himself  matched  and  knock.sl  out  at  each 
stop. 

Corbett  was  responsible  for  many  new 
things.  For  instance,  ImiuiuI  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans,  to  go  into  training 
for  his  fight,  ho  insisted  on  a  special  train 
and  baggage  car.  and  stopt  at  points 
along  the  road  to  train  with  cross-country 
runs.  At  New  Orleans  the  public  was  mad. 
Wagers  of  five  to  one  were  made  against 
‘orlK-tt  repeatedly.  And  Corliett  won! 

It  was  great  for  Corl»ett  and  great 
fur  Brady  and  great  for  the  new  style  of 
pugilism.  Corlsdt  went  out  on  the  road 

"James  J.  Corbett,  Champion  of  the 
World,  starring  in  'Gentleman  Jack'!" 

•  play  written  specially  for  him.  He 
■  asn't  a  good  nctor.  But  the  public  will 
r*'tnernl>er  other  champions.  nl»o  not  par¬ 
ticularly  good  actors,  who  have  sine*  made 
'ours  ns  successful.  Clothes,  cigars,  stores 

•  ere  named  for  him.  A  glass  factory  put 
out  a  paperweight  made  from  a  cast  of 

•  ’orlx-tt's  right  hand  as  "The  Hand  that 
knocked  Sullivan  Out!"— and  paid  $1,000 
for  the  privilege.  Willinm  MeKinley. 
liter  President,  then  Governor  of  Ohio. 
Wrivid  Corbett  at  the  State-house,  and 
they  talked  together  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

Brady  estimates  that  during  the  year 
following  Corbett's  victory  he  and  Cor¬ 
bett  "cleaned  up"  $300,000. 

In  the  light  of  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Ixixing  gnme  and  the  (Ktx-ofiice 
thereof,  it  is  easy  to  believe  the  writer’s 
statement  that  "money  came  in  more 
*M»ly  after  Corbett,"  and  that  "there  has 
b'en  more  money  in  it  right  along," 
ftltbo. 

There  are  fighters  like  Billy  Miske.  of 
St.  Paul,  who  say,  "There’s  no  money  in 
the  prize  ring.  For  one  that  makes  it.  a 
hundred  lose  it.” 

But  as  long  as  the  public  reads  that 
J«ck  Kearns  will  not  let  Dempsey  meet 
Cibhons  at  Shelby  unless  "the  last  8100.- 
««!  is  paid " — Dempsey's  bank  account 
having  already  been  swelled  by  S'JOO.OOO — 
the  public  w  ill  not  believe  that  it  is  a  thank- 

vocation.  No  one  has  forgotten  what 
f’vpentier  and  Dempsey  were  paid  for 
their  fight. 


KdifUm**.  (  A.  V •*$#!(.  J/iyw«**J.  AV* 

Hmrty  In  At.  At<k i  if  rtf 

Screen  Your 
New  Home 
With  Jersey 

The  finest  buildings  and  the  best 
screen  material  for  windows,  doors 

and  porches  naturally  go  together. 
You  build  for  permanence ,  you  build  for  comfort  and 
convenience,  you  build  a  home  that  is  beautiful  to  see. 
Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  fully  meets  these  require¬ 
ments.  No  screen  cloth  can  be  more  lasting,  add 
more  to  your  permapent  comfort,  or  be  better  looking 
than  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Clotb. 

A  few  of  the  reasons  why  architects,  builders,  and 
home  owners,  who  arc  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
the  screen  question,  insist  upon  the  use  of  Jersey 
Copper  Screen  Cloth  arc: 

1.  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  cannot  rust  because  it  is 
made  of  copper  99-8rc  pure. 

2.  The  durability  of  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  ha* 
been  proven  by  years  of  service  under  the  severest  cli¬ 
matic  condition*. 

J.  The  eopper  wire  u»cd  i*  hardened  by  a  special  R<*b- 
linc  process  which  give*  it  a  tensile  strength  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  steel.  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  will,  therefore, 
lie  fid!  without  Mt-tting  or  bulging. 

4.  Jer»ey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  (dark  finish)  is  practi- 
invisible.  Thi$  makes  it  particularly  adaptable 
for  use  on  the  better  types  of  residences. 


When  you  buy  insect  screen  cloth,  look  for  the  red 
and  black  Jersey  tag.  If  you  cannot  get  Jersey  in 
your  locality,  write  us  and  we  will  give  you  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer  and.  at  the  same  time,  send  you 
a  booklet,  “A  Matter  of  Health  and  Comfort,”  which 
tells  you  many  interesting  things  about  screen  cloth. 


The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company 

624  South  Broad  Stroot 

Tranton  Now  Joraoy 


JERSEY 


Copper  Screen  Cloth 

A  M  Made  of  Copper  99.6  96  P u r ^ 


WEED 

CHAINS 


American  Chain  Co.  JhM 

In  Canada:  DOMINION  CHAIN  COMPANY.  LIMITED.  Niapr.  Fall*  Ontario 
Dimict  SuUj  Olfic*»:  Do«on  Ch~«o  New  York  PhiUJelphi.  Pitabarth 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHAINS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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Be  on  the 

Safe  Side/ 


DON’T  wait  until  after  the 
first  skid.  Put  Weed  Chains 
on  your  tires  at  the  first  threat 
of  rain,  and  you  will  have  pro¬ 
tection  against  injury,  car  dam¬ 
age  and  lawsuits. 

Weed  Tire  Chains  arc  now 
made  in  two  patterns:  WEED 
DE  LUXE  with  the  Reinforced 
Cross  Chains  that  give  much 
greater  mileage, and  the  familiar 
WEED  that  has  safeguarded 
motorists  and  pedestrians  for  so 
many  years. 

The  name  WEED  is  stamped 
on  the  Cross  Chain  Hooks  and 
on  the  new  Lever  Locking 
Connecting  Hooks  of  Weed 
and  Weed  De  Luxe  Chains. 


On  Rainy  Day* 

It  Always  Paw 
To  Uac  Weed  Chain. 
For  Safety. 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 

MAN  S  ATHLETIC  CROWN  IN  DANGER 

MASCULIN  E  holders  of  championshi  ps 
in  athletics,  look  to  your  laurels! 
Sundry  members  of  the  BO-called  weaker 
sex,  having  obtained  the  vote  and  many 
other  things  upon  which  they  had  set  their 
dear,  fluttering  little  hearts,  are  now  out  for 
far  bigger  game.  Frankly,  they  are  making 
what  may  b<<  culled  herculean  efforts  to 
overcome  the  vaunted  superiority  of  tlieir 
brothers  in  games  requiring  physical  skill 
and  prowess.  Not  content  with  competing 
among  themselves  and  hanging  up  new 
records  for  their  own  sex.  many  women  arc 
actually  trying  to  lower  the  marks  marie 
in  various  branches  of  sport  by  men.  What 
is  more  ominous,  from  the  masculine  view¬ 
point,  these  women  are  coming  perilously 
near  to  achieving  1  his  latest  desire.  1  u  t he 
magazine  Ambition  (Scranton,  Pa.)  Klhelria 
Bleibt  rvy.  former  amateur  woman  swi  mmi  ng 
champion  of  the  world,  reminds  us  that  "for 
the  first  time  in  history  a  woman  athlete, 
in  competition  with  a  man,  has  broken  a 
world’s  athletic  record."  The  heroine  of 
this  feat  is  Sybil  Hauer,  an  oighteen-year-old 
Student  at  North  western  Vnivcrsity,  and 
memlter  of  tho  Illinois  Athletio  Club,  who, 
we  are  told,  recently  swam  the  *1-10  yards 
backstroke  in  24**  seconds,  thereby 
smashing  the  world'srccord  for  that  ovent, 
which  hail  been  held  by  her  own  teammate, 
Harold  Krueger. 

The  generally  accepted  supposition  is 
that  the  very  structure  of  the  female  body 
should  preclude  t«»o  violent  exercise.  For 
instance,  two  writers  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (Philadelphia),  as 
quoted  in  Tin:  Litkhany  Diokst  for  June 
16.  gravely  asserted  that  Olympic  games, 
even  when  restricted  to  anil  modified  for 
women,  were  too  strenuous  for  that  sex. 
Both  these  authorities  took  it  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  women  venture  to  compete  actually 
against  men  in  tile  more  rugged  masculine 
games.  Yet  along  comes  Miss  Bleibt  rvy. 
blithely  declaring: 

Hundred*  of  women  are*  crowding  to  the 
front  in  sports,  creeping  closer  year  by  year 
to  the  championship  laurels  that  until  now 
have  l>con  worn  exclusively  by  men  in  nil 
lines  of  athletics.  I  predict  that  Mhw 
Bauer’s  swimming  record  definitely  marks 
the  lagitming  of  nn  era  when  the  world’s 
s|>ort  crowns  will  full,  one  by  one.  Iiefon* 
the  conquests  or  tho  "weaker  sex,"  and 
that  eventually  women  will  wear  ns  many 
of  these  prizes  as  men. 

The  tremendous  advance  of  women  in 
athletics  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
especially  in  the  past  five  years,  has  been 
a  thrilling  drama  to  me. 

To  give  specific  data  on  the  progress  of 
women  toward  the  ultimate  capture*  of 
some  masculine  crowns  in  athletics,  she 
goes  on: 

When  I  first  l*egan  to  swim,  a  mark  of 
one  minute  and  seventeen  seconds  was  a 
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splendid  one  for  women  swimmers  compet¬ 
ing  in  i  ho  100-yard  evert.  They  have 
gradually  cut  down  that  mark  until  they 
are  approaching  a  time  of  one  minute,  and 
-oon  they  will  he  down  to  the  time  of 
.V«  seconds,  the  record  set  by  men.  Other 
backstroke  marks,  besides  that  for  the 
(40  yards,  will  be  among  the  first  to  fall. 

In  golf,  women  are  slowly  but  surely 
driving  to  the  front.  Just  how  near  they 
art-  to  the  excellence  of  men  in  this  vastly 
popular  game  may  he  ascertained  from  the 
fact  that  the  longest  drive  by  a  man  is 
.HI  yards,  the  record  set  hy  Abe  Mitchell, 
the  British  golfer.  Yet  (Sienna  Collett,  an 
I S-vear-old  girl  champion,  who  has  not 
vet  reached  her  full  powers,  has  actually 
driven  a  golf  hall  313  yards! 

In  tennis,  one  of  the  first  games  women 
took  up.  man's  supremacy  is  living  thrvat- 
■  ncd.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Molla  Mallory 
»r  Suzanne  Ix-nglen  could  defeat  all  but  two 
tir  three  of  our  best  men  players.  Mad<- 
moiselle  Lenglen's  drives,  according  to 
Vincent  Richards,  the  young  tennis  marvel 
»ho  has  played  against  her.  areas  hot  and 
il»  difficult  to  handle  as  any  man's.  Ex¬ 
perts  predict  that  Miss  Helen  Wills.  l.V 
ycar-old  star,  will  eclipse  both  Mrs. 
Mallory  and  Mademoiselle  Lenglen. 

Women  are  steadily  gaining  on  men  in 
><&«kcthnll.  offsetting  man's  natural  su¬ 
perior  weight  by  their  greater  natural 
agility  and  team-work.  Even  in  haseliall 
the  Kansas  City  Bloomer  Girls'  team  re¬ 
cently  played  ono  of  the  liest  semi- 
professional  men’s  teams  of  New  Jersey 
and  emerged  victorious. 

And  women  an*  now  throwing  themselves 
into  a  supposedly  exclusive  sport  for  men. 
The  football  team  of  the  George  Peabody 
Teachers  Collide  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
attracted  considerable  attention  Inst  season. 

The  first  real  track  meet  for  women  was 
held  last  summer  in  New  York.  Yet  the 
marks  set  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
young  men  of  the  same  age  nud  develop¬ 
ment.  School-girls  cun  now  run  the  100* 
yard  dash  in  12  seconds  or  better,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  lOVa  seconds  for  boys  of  the 
same  age. 


WARNING: 

BEWARE  OF  SWINDLERS! 
CWINDLERH  are  at  work  throughout 
^  the  country  soliciting  subscription* 
for  The  Litkhakt  Digest.  We  urge 
that  no  money  bo  paid  to  strangers  even 
tbo  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us.  ami 
•specially  when  they  olTer  out-rates  or 
a  (tonus.  The  Litkkary  Diokst  mailing- 
'i-t  showing  dates  of  expiration  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  i*  never  given  out  to  any  one  for  col¬ 
lection  of  renewals.  Rotter  send  *ub««ri|»- 
?H>n«  direct,  or  postpone  giving  your  order 
until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If  you  have 
rt-a-on  to  suspect  that  the  members  of  your 
community  are  being  swindled,  wire  us 
at  once,  and  notify  your  chief  of  police  or 
sheriff.  and  arrange  another  interview 
with  the  agent,  at  which  you  can  take  sueh 
action  jointly  as  may  seem  proper. 

For  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  any  person  who  lias  defrauded 
a  subscriber  for  The  Litehart  Digest. 
thi  Periodical  Publishers’  Association.  200 
Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City,  will  pay  a 
reward  of  $25. 

FI  NK  &  W  AON  ALLS  COMPANY 


SILVERTOWN  is  the  one  word  that  means  "cord 
tire”  to  the  world.  No  need  to  add  "cord”  or  "tire.” 
SILVERTOWN  means  both.  But  now  it  is  also  the 
one  word  that  means  "One  Quality  Only.”  For 
SILVERTOWN  is  the  product  of  a  one-quality 
policy.  We  center  thought,  skill,  and  care  on  it, 
and  make  it  the  perfection  of  cord  tires. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  .«r» 


Goodrich 

SiLVERTOWN  Cord 


DEALERS  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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What 


$50  a  Month 

Invested 
in  Safe  Bonds 
—Will  Do— 


c Assuming  Reinveihnent  of  Interest 


Chart  «how*  lt»'  com¬ 
bined  tccamalition  of 
principal  and  iniernt 
— Jl4,*ooi«!«  ycaraj 
pi, B.ooo  in  ao  ycari 

e,  5%  >>"*•• 


lOCOOC 


C  AVE  $24,000  and  have  nearly 
^  $100,000  in  40  years— or  save 

$15,000  and  have  nearly  $35,000 
in  25  years.  That's  what  $50  a 
month,  invested  in  Safe  Bonds 
will  do, if  the  principal  and  bond 
interest  are  kept  invested  at  6%. 
The  results  would  be  propor¬ 
tionate  if  the  basis  were  more  or 
lees  than  $50  a  month. 

The  above  graph  illustrates 
what  is  accomplished  by  a  steady, 


systematic  investment  program 
[on  both  6?o  and  5  %  bases]. 


Several  thousand  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  arc  using  the  Halsey, 
Stuart  &  Co.  Systematic  Invest¬ 
ment  Plan  to  build  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  high-grade,  marketable 
bonds  either  as  a  reserve  or  as  their 
main  dependence  for  the  future. 


Send  for  this  cBooklet 


Our  booklet.  "A  Sure  Road  to  Financial 
Independence."  tdl*  all  about  thm  plan.  It 
ahowa  chart*  lor  the  accumulation  ol 
$25,000  to  $200,000  over  period  a  ol  1 5  to 
40  year*.  It  contain*  a  Plan  Sheet  with 
lorma  lor  budgeting  annual  income*  ol 
irotn  $2500  to  $50,000.  to  provide  lor  aya- 
tematic  inveaung. 


Write  for ‘ Booklet  24  7 


HALSEY, 


STUART  &,  CO 


INCOtPOMTIO 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 
201  S.  LaSalle  Sr.  HW.1I  Sr.  ICO  S.  Broad  Sr. 


BOSTON  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS 

82  Dcvcnrhir*  Sr.  «01  Cnawold  Sr.  JWN.drhSu 
MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 
<25  E.  Water  St  610  Second  Avr. .  S. 


Cf” 


....... Mail  to  Nearest  Offio 

Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co. 

Please  send  me  copy  ol  your  booklet  247 . 
"A  Sure  Road  to  Financial  Independence. " 


Name . 

Street . 


G/y 


INVESTMENTS  t  AND  t 


FINANCE  |J 


POSSIBLE  DANGERS  IN  FOUNDATIONS  AND  ENDOWMENTS 


r\NE  of  the  most  characteristic  devdop- 
mentsof  recent  years  is  I  hr*  devotion 
of  ureal  aggregations  of  capital  to  the  work 
of  education,  philanthropy  or  propaganda, 
observe*  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  which  rocs  on  to  discuss  possible  I 
dancers  involved  in  the  existence  of  these 
huge  funds.  There  are.  roughly  speaking, 
two  kinds  of  endowment  funds,  first  those 
devoted  to  movements  toward  human  ln-t- 
temient  anil  the  support  of  churches,  col¬ 
leges.  hospitals  and  various  kind*  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  recent  years,  this  kind  of 
foundation  has  developed  a  new  type,  that 
of  the  huge  incorpora'ed  “foundation." 

A  quite  different  variety  of  fund  has  a|>- 
pinred  in  “the  collection  of  immense  sums 
for  the  alleviation  of  temporary  difficulty 
or  distress  in  various  parts  of  the  world." 
While  at  bottom  the  instinct  that  prompU 
these  movements  is  sound  and  beyond 
criticism.  The  Journal  of  Comment  thinks 
"it  is  wdl  to  look  lieyond  the  immediate 
present  and  face  the  inevitable  abuse*  and 
dangers  to  society  if  these  same  funds  and 
endowments  an-  not  managed  with  the 
greatest  rare  from  the  stnnd|sMiit  not  only 
of  financial  honesty  hut  also  from  that  of 
the  social  interests  involved."  It  goes  on: 


while  to  issue  regularly,  at  stated  interval*, 
a  complete  balance  sheet  of  revenue  and 
expenditures.  showing  especially  the 
amount  of  their  overhead  charges  and 
the  purposes  for  which  every  cent  of  the 
expenditure  has  been  devoted. 

The  greatest  danger  of  all  from  endow¬ 
ments  comes  upon  tin*  two  bases  of  size 
and  propaganda.  The  mere  faet  of  the 
enormous  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  trustees  and  the  possibilities  of  c«k»I 
or  evil  inhering  in  their  right  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  trust  should  cause  the  public 
to  keep  a  jealous,  tho  fair,  eve  upon 
their  administration.  Especially  danger¬ 
ous  an*  tho  funds  for  propaganda  purposes, 
hacked  even  by  men  of  the  highest  eharai  - 
ter  and  integrity.  A  rigid  adherence  t*< 
the  furthering  of  any  definite  type  of 
thought  or  policy,  without  the  neees».ar> 
flexibility  to  meet  changing  times  and  con¬ 
ditions,  may  easily  beeomo  a  public  men¬ 
ace,  no  mailer  how  beneficial  ill  the  time 
the  fund  was  instituted.  One  thing  i* 
certain,  only  the  strictest  efficiency  and 
publicity  in  tho  handling  of  these  large 
assets  of  capital  or  land  will  meet  tli*1 
just  nud  jealous  criticism  of  an  awnkeni-l 
public  opinion. 


The  first-mentioned  type  of  *tored-up 
wealth,  the  ordinary  endowment  of  church, 
college  itr  hospital,  has  often  grown  to 
dangerous  proportions,  and  i»ast  history  has 
many  instances  of  the  dangers  from  this 
source.  The  old  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
iMued  by  King  Edward  I  of  England  in  the 
year  1279,  ami  confiscatory  measure* 
which  wen*  among  the  earliest  actions  of 
the  National  AsscmWy  of  France  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1789.  an-  two 
outstanding  instances  of  gnat  abuses  met 
by  legal  action.  In  l*>th  cases  the  amount 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  had 
Income  nl>oiit  one-third  of  the  landed  value 
at  the  kingdoms.  Edward  strictly  regu¬ 
lated  while  the  French  Revolution  ended 
these  endowment*. 

I'p  to  the  present  time  our  respective 
State*  in  the  Union  have  generally  held  a 
restrictive  hand  over  landed  endowment*, 
and  then-  would  seem  to  !*o  little  present 
danger  to  public  interests  from  these 
sourrw.  The  earliest  funds  created  for 
spt-cial  charitable  or  educational  use.  such 
as  the  Girard,  Peabody.  Slater  and  Jeanes 
funds,  or  those  other*  administered  for  like 
purposes  and  in  like  manner,  have  caused 
little  ju*t  criticism,  and  their  work  has  been 
of  a  most  liencficial  character.  Also  there 
is  little  present  criticism  of  a  just  type  that 
can  be  leveled  against  tlv-  large  majority  of 
the  other  more  recent  and  even  larger  funds 
which  have  so  aroused  the  cupidity  or  the 
envy  of  the  politician  ami  demagog. 

In  the  third  place,  tin*  huge  sums  raised 
annually  to  alleviate  the  temporary  suffer¬ 
ing  caused  by  the  backwash  of  the  war  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world  should  lose  their 
usefulness  in  a  few  years*  time,  and  then 
promptly  pass  out  or  existence.  It  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for  them  mean- 


I  * 


THE  GREATEST  SUFFERER  FROM 
BUSINESS  DEPRESSION 
rT*,HERE  in  consolation  for  the  wage- 
earner  and  the  salaried  man  in  Mr 
David  Friday's  recent  analysis  of  inconn- 
tax  statistics  for  1020  and  1021,  obsen 
t be  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  cheer¬ 
fully.  Mr.  Friday,  it  seems,  ha*  discover'd 
"that  most  of  the  burden  of  the  depression 
was  earned  by  'business  and  speculation, 
while  tho  wago-earner,  the  salaried  ela* 
and  even  tho  man  w  ho  'lives  on  hi*  income 
suffered  relatively  little."  To  this  view 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  " general 
adherence  cun  be  given."  remarking: 


He  finds,  for  instance,  by  a  Study  of  Re¬ 
sources  of  incomes,  as  shown  in  tin*  inconn- 
tax  returns  for  1920  and  1921,  that  t !-.%• 
total  reduction  in  salaries  and  wage's  I-- 
twwn  the  two  years  was  less  than  10  |*-r 
cent.,  while  the  reduction  under  the  load¬ 
ing  "business"  amounted  to  over  2S  i-r 
cent.,  and  under  "profits  from  the  sale 
of  real  estate  stocks  ami  bonds"  to  .'O 
per  cent.  Taken  roughly,  these  finding* 
are  in  accordance  with  what  appeared  at 
the  time  of  tho  depression  to  be  the  ca **•- 
While  bankruptcies  were  common  and 
business  losses  severe  when*  bankrupt*- 
was  avoided,  the  population  as  a  who 


showed  few  signs  of  |H»verty.  let  alone  - 


-f- 


fering.  In  this  regard  the  1920  1921  <1 -- 


'  pn-ssion.  alt  ho  much  more  serious  than  t:  - 
depression  of  1907,  so  fur  as  the  busin«‘> 


community  was  concerned,  was  far  I*'J 
hard  on  the  general  public.  The  incom* 
tux  returns  do  not  cover  the  lower  u.  - 
earners,  but  in  spite  of  the  reports  of  wid-  - 
spread  unemployment  during  that  peri-t 
it  seems  probable  that  the  earning*  ci 
these  groups  were  not  much,  if  any.  m  ■ 
seriously  reduced  than  those  of  the  ni--r- 
highly  paid  workers  and  salaried  classy. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

July  11. — Tho  French  Senate  ratifies  the 
Washington  Naval  Limitation  Treaty 
and  the  Four-Power  Pacific  part  with 
only  throe  dissenting  votes.  The  Cham- 
l*-r  of  Deputies  has  aln>adv  ralifie.1 
both  agreements. 

July  12.— Prime  Minister  Baldwin  state ; 
More  Parliament  that  tho  British 
Government  is  determined  that  Ger¬ 
many  must  pay  reparations  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  of  her  capacity,  but  that  he  is 
convinced  that  the  continued  occupa¬ 
tion  of  tho  Ruhr  "is  fraught  with  grave 
peril." 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  a 
loan  of  .*100.000, 000  francs  to  Jugo¬ 
slavia. 

The  Near  East  Peace  Conference  at 
Uusanno  breaks  off  when  Ismet  Pasha. 
Turkish  dclegato,  insists  that  all  Allied 
wur  vessels  must  leave  tho  Dardanelles. 

After  having  voted  for  government  sale 
of  all  liquors  for  Itevcnign  purpose*, 
the  Manitoba  electorato  defeat*  the 
proposed  solo  of  beer  and  light  wine 
with  meals  in  licensed  hotels. 

July  13. — A  heat  wave  strikes  France,  Bel¬ 
gium.  Italy,  and  England,  uml  in  Paris 
more  than  200  prostrations  are  reported. 

French  troop*  raid  Barmen,  outside  the 
occupied  ana.  as  a  punitivo  measure 
for  the  kidnaping  of  two  French  sol¬ 
diers,  and  take  as  hostages  the  Burgo¬ 
master.  Chief  of  Police,  and  several 
minor  official*. 

By  a  vote  of  257  to  10  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  passes  Lady  Astor'a  hill  forbidding 

•  the  M»le  of  intoxicant*  to  hoys  and  girl' 
under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

July  14.— Tho  Academy  of  International 
Law.  financed  by  tho  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion.  is  formally  opened  in  the  Carnegie 
Pco**e  Palace  nt  The  Hague.  The  iium- 
licr  of  student  applicants  is  ntpornd 
to  bo  more  than  the  number  of  place* 
available. 

July  15.— Premier  Poincare  states  that 
Germany  speculated  on  the  divergence 
»t  views  among  the  Allies,  ami  that 
France,  with  the  coo|M>mtion  of  Iis«l- 
giuin,  was  forced  to  occupy  the  Ruhr 
in  order  to  exact  reparations  from 
Germany. 

The  Allied  delegate*  at  the  Near  Bast 
Peace  Conference  at  Lausanne  invite 
the  Turkish  delegation  to  resume  dis¬ 
cussions. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes 
confidence  in  ITemier  Mussolini  by  a 
majority  of  303  to  140. 

July  US.— By  n  vote  of  308  to  121  the  House 
•  •f  Commons  defeats  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  Socialism  in 
Great  Britain.  The  resolution  was 
officially  offered  by  tho  Labor  Opposi¬ 
tion. 

Mayor  Fernandez  of  Manila  resigns  as  a 
protest  against  Governor-General  I.oon- 
anl  Wood's  action  In  reinstating  Ray 
Conley,  Secret  Service  officer,  recently 
cleared  in  an  investigation  of  charges 
of  bribery. 

July  17. — The  Philippine  Cabinet  and 
Council  of  State  follow  M  ay  or  Fernan¬ 
do*  of  Manila  in  handime  in  their  ' 
iwigoatioiu  to  Governor-General  ' 
Leonard  Wood.  1 


7ive  Points  of  Service 


1 


Simplicity — TKe  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  can  ho 
operated  by  anyone  with  brief  instruction. 


2 

3 


Accuracy— The  Monroe  Visible  Proof  assures  First-time 
Accuracy  in  all  figure-work,  with  the  decimal  point  in 
the  right  place. 

Speed—  High  speed  is  not  sacrificed  for  Accuracy  —  nor 
Accuracy  for  Speed. 


4 


Durability — Simple,  sturdy  mechanism,  with  no  delicate 
parts  or  adjustments,  insures  long,  economical  service. 


V ersatility  The  Monroe  handles  simply  and  directly  e'Oery 
form  of  figure-work  from  the  totaling  and  balancing  of 
Debits  and  Credits  to  the  intricate  formulae  of  engineers. 


Distinctive  Features 

A  standard,  fltaibla  kerboard  and  two  seta  ol  dula  tor  result  and  proof 

Two  •mall  Touch  Bara  which  ifl  the  machine  to  work,  relieving  the  operator 
of  worry  and  effort. 

A  Two-way  mechanism  Everr  operation  direct,  making  unnecessary  the  use 
of  complements  and  reciprocals 

The  correct  pooition  for  the  decimal  point  In  the  answer  la  predetermined. 
Mechanical  locks  safeguard  against  errors  of  the  “human  element**. 

Easy  application  to  any  figure-work. 

The  Monroe  it  a  different  machine  Let  a  Monroe  man  show  why. 


The  service  offered  by  the  Monro*  lino  of  figuring  mac  bine  §  if 
tmorthy  of  yoar+invest  igation.  There  is  a  machine  to  fit  your 
need*  in  the  Automatic  Model*.  < electrically  operated  Stan¬ 
dard  Mode  la.  Traction  Model*,  British  Currency  Models,  etc . 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company 

WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

Monroe  Service  i*  available  at  all  Principal  Point,  in  the  United  State, 
and  Canada  and  throughout  the  World. 
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In  tennis,  as  in  many  other 
things,  physical  fitness  is  the 
big  factor  in  success. 

Don’t  be  a  weakling.  Build 
yourself  up  with  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets;  they  supply  an  ele¬ 
ment  your  body  needs  but 
which  many  common  foods 
entirely  lack. 

Made  of  selected  yeast  cells, 
these  tablets  are  easy  and 
agreeable  to  eat.  They  keep 
and  they  do  not  cause  gas. 

Recommended  for  loss  of 
appetite,  indigestion.  Lick  of 
vigor  and  skin  disorders  due 
to  malnutrition.  For  sale  at  all 
drug  stores. 


SEND  FOR  LARGE  FREE  SAMPLE 


IflVtl  A 


Wtcmting — even  ( 
men  and  women  wh 
tentinent  and  enjo 
the  author  ■  advice 


CUtik.  jot  it  yj,  **t. 

NERVE  CONTROL 

book  that  t»  doin*  %  a*  coo*  anion* 
tun  clown. ”  am  w*u  am  i he  rr  rvout  c 
imnUcm.  It  U  ft«U  of  •emiUr.  I* 
l  cannot  tr  found  in  the  contention* 


Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 


BOOKS  BY 

i — H.  Addington  Bruce — 

SELF  DEVELOPMENT 

A  Handbook  lor  the  imWmt. 


COAST 

to  COAST 

fast  service 
by  sea 

New  York- 
Calif  ornia 

Regular  Sailings 

L»ft.  and  Foot  T  ran**  Untie  Liner*. 
17-da*  Voyage*,  calling  at  Havana; 
through  Panama  Car-1  by  daylight  ;  Loa 
i;  San  Ft 


Panama  Pacific  Line 

lsvtaa*Tt»«Ai  MiacAsrttl  MaaiM  Ctnrasf 

No.  I  Broadway.  New  York,  or  any 
Authorized  * 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


DOMESTIC 

July  II. — Twenty-seveu  members  «»f 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
eonvieted  in  Los  Aogelus  .Siiix'i 
Court  of  criminal  syndicalism. 

Eleven  deaths  by  lightning  ami  1  we 
from  the  heat  are  reported  for  the  t*o 
try  at  large. 

*  %  • 

July  12.— The  temporary  injunction  *r»  ; 
ed  to  the  Federal  Government  Oelo 
5,  1022.  enjoining  the  railway  _  si 
crafts  employees  from  interfering  i  n 
operation  of  the  railroads  is  nmclo  j» 
manent  by  Judge  James  II.  Wilk«*rs 
of  the  I’m  ted  States  District  Court- 
Chicago. 

Thirty-one  eities  out  of  sixty-fivo 

industrial  centers  of  the  country  shr 
increase  of  employment  in  fourtc* 
Itasie  industries.  while  thirty-throo  she 
decreased  employment,  acoordi mg  to  tl 
report  of  the  I'nitcd  States  Ernplic 
ment  Service  for  J  une,  which  statOH  t  lu 
the  declines  are  slight  and  in  some  east 
seasonal. 

July  13. — FYed  l.undin.  a  noted  Chioag 
political  figure,  and  fifteen  po-defen 
Hants  are  oequitted  of  conspiracy  >• 
defraud  thu  Chicago  schools  of  noarli 

tl  .000,000. 

July  1.1. — President  Hording  and  liin  parti 
arrive  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  wit  hit 
1.10  miles  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

In  a  letter  just  made  public,  nddre.t  tu 
Senator  Edwin  F.  l-add,  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Senator  William  II.  King, 
of  Utah,  just  before  they  sailed  f"r 
Monro w,  Samuel  Oompers,  President 
of  the  Ameriean  Federation  of  I-ubor. 
says  that  thu  Russian  Soviet  regime  has 
"rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Anieri- 
ean  Federation  of  Labor  to  maintain  a 
friendly  policy." 

July  10.  Magnus  Johnson,  a  farmer  of 
Kimball,  Minnesota,  is  oh*ctcd  I'nit"! 
Stall-  Senator  from  that  State,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  late  Knuto  Nelson,  di- 
f eating  Governor  Prcus. 

July  17.  -Charges  that  Governor  I«cn  Small 
of  Illinois  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt'd 
jury  are  wilted  from  the  slate  when  a 
jury  at  Waukegan,  Illinois,  acquit* 
thr«*c  men  charged  with  bribing  a  juror 
which  heard  the  ovidenco  in  tim  Gov¬ 
ernor's  trial  for  alleged  corruption. 

Attorney-General  Daugherty  files  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  District  Court  at 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  demanding  the 
separation  of  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  into  at  least  throe  dis¬ 
tinct  corporations,  with  separate  own¬ 
ers,  stockholders,  and  officials. 


Repairing  Neatly  Done. —  I  Kate  Cf— 
tomi:k — "I  bought  a  car  of  you  several 
weeks  ago  and  you  said  if  anything  went 
wrong  vou'd  supply  the  broken  parts." 

Dr.Ai.KH — "Yes.” 

I  rate  Customer— "I'd  like  to  get  a  now, 
a  shoulder-blade  and  a  big  toe." — Mani¬ 
toba  Free  1‘rrst. 


The  "Art"  of  Golf.— "I  hear.  Si.  that 
while  ye  were  in  the  city  ye  took  up  this 
here  golf.  Haw'd  ye  like  it?" 

"Wall,  tolable.  It's  a  leetlo  harder 
than  hoein'  corn  an'  a  leetle  easier  than 
diggin'  potatoes.”-  Farm  and  Homr. 


RBI  LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
t‘J  EASY  CHAIR 


pmtiouB  concerning  the  u«e  of 

ii  pJumo,  the  Funk  &  WagnaJl.  New 
iooiry  i.  mn.ultr.1  b*  arbiter 

[  pita*?  bear  in  mind  that  no  nelke 
m  of  anonymous  communication s 


!'  Agricultural  College.  Miss. —  <l) 
ft***  fc'i  riilrm..ii  in  velvet "  or  "In  lilark 
*th«-  molt.  Thi«  little  creature  wan  no 
I  the  Jacobites  on  the  awnunptloD  that 
if  William  III  waacauwl  by  Ills  horse's 
t  over  a  mole-hill  in  1702.  12)  The 

4  Joan  of  Are  Is  n  well-«ta Wished  hi*- 
I.  An  Impostor,  claiming  to  bo  Joan 
from  the  flumes.  appeared  some  time 
death.  but  was  proved  to  Is*  a  fraud. 
»hrasc  ”g«-t  Into  a  scrape"  can  l>r  traced 
Ur  as  I70H.  Richard  Steele  used  It  In 
UlT"  and  It  Is  said  to  have  originated 
.  notion  of  having  been  scraped  In  going 
a  narrow  iNtswigcwny.  but  till*  U  pun* 
ft  Scrape  In  dialectical  RnglLsh  dtwlg- 

Cp  and  U  much  older,  and  to  this  day 
u*cd  for  a  lure  for  birds  In  cold  weather. 
8  to  l<nwsley’s  "(ilonsary  of  Derkshlru 
(or.  Phnuca,"  scrapes  are  of  two  kinds: 
p  an  old  door  mjppnrtml  b>  a  stick  under 
*m  is  pLm-.iI.  and  the  stick  being  pulled 
■  .trlng  the  door  falls  on  the  birds.  The 
b  made  hy  placing  com  where  snow  has 

rg  k«ay.  and  birds,  when  congregated. 
In  numbers.  being  enfiladed  along  the 
Wnrtldge  In  his  Dictionary,  nllted  In 
►miss,  a  scrape  as  "a  place  halted  with 
foim  to « nllre  birds.*'  To  od  Into  a  scrape 
M  Into  an  awkward.  eiiilMUTamlnK.  or 
•me  predicament,  t -B >  There  Is  no  reeng- 
P«wun  of  common  gender  for  the  third 
i MmuUr.  In  Kngllsh.  Than.  a  contracted 
•Ih»t  one."  has  Ixtn  suggrwtcd  but  has 
Ur  brad* ay  In  the  language. 

B  ."  A.  A  M.  College.  MUs.— (I)  The 
I  twill.*  fought  In  the  valley  of  Ksdraclon 
i  Between  the  IsraellUw  and  the  Canaan- 
IJWI  M.  c.l:  (h)  lie  tween  the  Israelites 
l  miidln.s  tc.  law  II.  CM;  <c)  lletwevn 
flwa.l  and  Ren-hadah  II  of  Syria  «>0I 
llrtsrs-n  Joslah  of  Judah  and  Necho  II 
rpt  «23  II.  C.».  As  the  valley  was  the 
Mhruwl  l--t seen  Kgypt  and  Syria,  armies 
he  hoi  through  It  on  occasions  t.K>  numer- 

rstnon  (21  Genghis  Kahn  -pared  Herat, 
t  opened  Its  gataw  to  him.  Rut  In  the 

SiwsTf  perpetrated  by  the  Mogul*  aftrr 
tn  1232.  only  flirty  penman  are  said  to 
■r*i**d  <mt  of  a  imputation  of  probably 
•  nullwm.  (3)  Women  itrolmbly  first  ap- 
l«  Ihe  atagi-  on  the  its-  »»f  the  national 
lb  Spain  In  the  early  part  of  the  rfxteeulfc 

[They  first  apis-an-d  on  the  stage  In  Kn- 
ln  the  rtlgn  of  Charles  II  (IMA).  (4) 
r  Chamber*’*  '’Handbook  of  Dewcriptlve 
brutal  Astronomy "  says  (vol.  II.  p.  2W>: 
to  Nrwton  that  wc  owe  the  proof  that  sun- 
•PtarmUy  ■»  simple.  Is  really  complex,  and 
of  “«ny  UifTerent  colours,  or  as  be 
■  ’<*  »  heterogeneous  mixture  of  differently 
^  ta>V.  .  .  .  This  (band  of  Light) 
■  <>IWd  the  Solar  Spectrum This  nrema 
w  oortudrely  that  Newton  was  the  tiU- 
*  <4  the  .*M>lar  Spectrum,  a  century  and  a 
tUte  which  you  dtc  for  Klrchhof* 
^  KlrrhbnTs  name  Ls  I— t  known  for 
^»s  shlrh  I p.1  to  the  development  of  spec- 
<Ul)Ua  m  a  complete  system  in  1K50- 
Thr  »ac  I ict  we. -n  Koine  and  Cartilage 
"Punic  '  from  the  Latin  word  "l*u- 
1  Canhaglnlan  '■  16)  As  the  Rubicon 

*  **  “""hem  boundary  of  I  taly,  IP.  msoing 
***  ■H*>  tm  armed  force  was  equivalent  to 
'online  of  war  against  the  Republic,  and 
lr  tlrt  commencement  of  the  civil  war. 
i  H  to  the  dlrtatorshlp  of  Osar  and  ulti- 
1  j°  «hs  tsuhlbhiiient  of  the  Roman  Kni- 
1  The  Wart  of  ihr  Roses  were  named  after 
cbwen  by  the  opposing  fomw — the 
’  “to  <t  York  and  the  red  rose  of  LancaMcr. 
“‘I'-prare.  "King  Henry  VI."  Part  I. 


0  *  •  Hoteon.  Mont.— The  name  Oman 
mhrCtmos  Doyle  I*  pronounces!  co-nan  — 
P  *  » la  0  nal. 
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ILGAIR  UNIT  HEATERS 


'  PHE  llgair  Unit  Heater  is  an  advanced  idea  in  heating 

A  small  or  large  factories,  foundries,  warehouses,  garages,  etc 
It  is  a  unit  system  of  blast  heating  that  requires  no  ducts  or  high 
power  blower*  —  conserves  fuel,  saves  power,  speeds  up  heating 
and  confines  the  heat  waves  to  the  floor  where  needed. 

L  Each  unit  constitutes  a  separate  heater  or  cabinet, 

^  enclosing  an  //*  Self-Cooled  Motor  Pro-  _  _ 

pellcr  Fan  and  a  scries  of  heating  coils  ill'll 

which  are  supplied  with  steam  or  hot  water.  /\ff\ 

By  the  action  of  the  fan,  live  air  at  low  |  7  vH  i  *r a  I !, 

velocity  is  drawn  into  the  heating  chamber  V/  \J  IJJ/ 

at  I  quickly  tempered  and  discharged  ~ll  I  ' 

downwaid  in  volume  over  a  maximum  area.  j  ■  "W1 

In  warm  weather  llgair  Unit  Heaters  can  f  r  11 

be  used  for  cooling  by  recirculating  air  J 
without  heat. 

In  practising  economy  and  seek-  l[  ► 

ing  an  elficient  and  flexible  method  of  J  &- 

heating,  over  400  tepresentative  concerns  I'tM*  V-n  Hiim  m,j, 
have  installed  some  four  thousand  different  *• 

Jtfair  Unit  Heaters.  The  Morton  Salt  Company  operate  50  — 
F<»rd  Motor  Company  use  200— Montgomery  Ward  if  Company 
45— Brunswick-Balke  11  —  Case  Plow  Works  SI. 

H  ■  tU  fammprthtnu’vt  illustrate ./ literature.  Lijouli  an.l  estimates 

>  ill  ic  submitted  •withsmt  obligation  through  our  nearest  branch  office. 


I  LG  ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO 

2857  North  Crawford  Avenue 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


7/1  FOR  OFFICES 

/*  STORES- FACTORIES 
f  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS -THEATRES 
RESTAURANTS  •  HOUSES  -  ETC 


Nature’s  pleasant 
Health  -  Drinh. 


ENOS 

fsTl 

DERIVATIVE 

COMPOUND. 


FRUIT  SALT 


mss**’ 
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mmonos  direct 


From  Jaaon  Wcilcr  &  Son* 
of  Boston,  Man.,  ont  of  Arntfiot’i  • 
leading  diamond  Importers 

For  over  4T  year*  the  house  of  Jason  Waiter  A 
Sons,  of  Boston,  has  be  n  one  of  the  teudir* 
rii.tm  <n<l  importing  concerns  in  America  setting 
direct  by  mail  to  customers  and  dealers  alOc^-alt 
over  the  world — and  at  Importing  prices.  Here 
are  several  diamond  offers — direct  to  you 
by  mall— which  clearly  demonstrate  cur  position 
to  name  prices  on  ebanvonds  th.it  should  surely 
interest  any  present  of  pros  pective  diamond  put- 


*145.00 


A  t* t*  weighty  und  of  offlwr  diamtmd  HmgK 

i  carat  -  -  *31.00  I  1  • ,  carats  -  *217.00 

a  carat  -  -  50.00  2  carats  -  -  2*0.00 

carat  -  -  73.00  3  carats  -  -  43S-00 


If  4»«lr»«l.  rl«c*  will  »e  «#i 
«s  m  UmI  m*y  !•  .»ih 
.  r  •»•*  v  I  »i»w«  re  ».  I 

IftvlU**  ol  mimnvwm 

0-r.lUu»  ®  l  |U««saW«  I  « 
I  *11  vslat  *11  lime 

•  nil  yiiKti  .%•. 

WMTR  TODAY 
TOM  TMIS^- 
VAl.tAIII  I!  ^ 
f  MM  CATALOO 
ON 

••how  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS" 

This  M  «  •esstdallf  ( 
lll^trslsil.  TsIUbvwls 

)«»•!*#.  ftW't  tHIV  I 

•  I TtiH  See  I 

<Ks»  imIiiv,  cut  -n*1  ■»*••  I 
k*i  «lu»*  Thl  I 
IhmUi,  tlu«l«rf  »*l|fN'»  I 
HIM,  4n  l  sali*  [< 

i*%  •!  *  Mill*  a  !>•*!• 

I  .ft*  Vliflll  ol  I 

it  <*aiMl*f*d  in  m* 
iliorliv. 


- CLIP  COUPON— HU.  IN  AND  MAIL  NOW - 

Jason  Web  eer  &  Sons 

Dept.  77,  Weiler  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mom. 

Cor  hi  of  Washington  <0  Franklin  Sts. 

Dtsmam!  Imfnlrr I  11  m,t  MfS 
1-otrUn  Aienclr*  AmilfKl.m.  I  omlon  .in. I  Put* 

I’lraM  Knd  FRBK  Diamond  Catalog 


I  dd'ut 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


I N  VENTORS  SfeirLT  W?  KT « 

TO  CRT  YOUR  PATENT.-  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
a|rerri|iie»n  of  your  Invention  a»»l  we  will  fi**  epfat^n  *4 
If*  iMiriil.il>!*4  nature. 

K  ANDOLPH  A  CO..  De*.  III.  Wa.hinrton.  D.  C. 


LU  DEN'S 


MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 

give  quick  relief 


RELIEF  FOR  YOUR 
TROUBLE  ZONE 
-  the  nose 

and  throat 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Extraordinary. — “Rastus,  are  you  a 
married  man?” 

"Nossah,  Boss,  ah  earns  malt  own  liv¬ 
ing.” —  London  A  nsicers. 


Accurate  Diagnosis  Stotkhuoker — 
Yes.  I’m  feeling  a  bit  below  par." 
Doctor — "Say,  99." 

Stockbroker— "Worse  than  that— 98 
and  fifteen-sixteenths.” —  London  Opinion. 


Not  a  Shelby  Echo. — First  Pooilmt — 
"Call  yourself  a  champeen?  I’d  knock 
your  block  ofT  for  two  cents." 

Second  Puoiust — "Yeah.  That  would 
look  like  a  big  purse*  to  you.”—  LouitriUe 
Co  u  rier-J  ottrnal. 


To  Drown  Her  Out— “I*  your  daughter 
going  to  practise  on  the  piano  this  after¬ 
noon?" 

"Ye*." 

"Well  then,  will  you  pk**e  loan  me  your 
lawn,  mower?  I  have  to  do  the  lawn  some 
lime,  anyway." —  Penmsytrania  Farmer. 

A  Urge  Order.— Customer — "Do  you 
make  life-size  enlargement*  from  photo¬ 
graphs?" 

Piiotoorapiier — "Yes,  sir;  that’s  one  of 
our  very  sjhtuiI  lines.” 

Custom r.u— "Well,  do  one  of  this  for 
me.  Ita  a  snap  I  look  of  a  whale." — 
Hull, tm  {fiydnty). 


Strictly  Business.  A  speaker  at  a  min¬ 
ister’s  meeting  in  Boston  told  the  story  of 
a  negro  clergyman  who  m»  pestered  his 
bishop  with  appeals  for  help  that  it  became 
iRcessary  to  tell  him  that  ho  must  not  send 
any  more  appeals.  Ilis  next  communication 
was  as  follows: 

"This  is  not  a-i  appeal.  It  is  a  report. 

I  have  no  |«mts." —  Houston. 

A  Siam  at  Dad.— The  daughter  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  at  riel- principled  old  deacon  had  at- 
t ended  o  dance  the  previous  night,  much 
against  her  father's  wishes.  When  she  ap¬ 
peared  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  he 
greeted  her  with  the  words: 

"Good  morning,  daughter  of  Satan." 

To  which  the  maiden  respectfully  re¬ 
plied: 

‘•Good  morning,  f 'at  her  ."-Cornell  Widow. 


It  Never  Happened.— A  married  couple 
had  engaged  a  cook.  She  was  ns  pretty 
as  a  picture,  but  her  cooking  was  terrible, 
ami  one  morning  the  bacon  was  burned 
to  such  a  crisp  as  to  l*c  wholly  inedible. 

"Dear."  said  the  wife  to  her  husband. 
"I’m  afraid  the  cook  has  burned  the  bacon. 
You'll  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  kiss  for 
breakfast  this  morning." 

"All  right."  responded  the  husband 
gruffly.  "Call  her  in." — American  Legion 
Weekly.  _ 


It  Pays  to  Be  Polite.— After  accompany¬ 
ing  a  lady  customer  through  various  de¬ 
partment*  of  the  store,  the  proprietor 
escorted  her  to  the  door. 

"I  am  sure  you  have  been  most  kind." 
she  murmured,  thanking  him.  "Were  you 
afraid  I  Couldn't  find  my  way  out  alone?" 

"Well,  it  wasn’t  tliat  exactly,  madam." 
replied  he  politely.  "You  sec.  we’ve 
missed  so  many  things  lately  that  we’ve  got 
to  be  careful.” — The  Blue  lien  Weekly 
(  f.  .S.  .S'.  Delaware >. 
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ol 
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Proof  Positive. — "Is  your  wifi-  a  good 

rvfc?" 

'You  bet!  She's  the  best  little  ean- 
owner  in  America!" — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Maybe  Darwin  Can  Tell. — 

RELATION*  OK  THE  PI  KE-BRED  HOC. 
TO  AVERAGE  NEBRASKA  FARMER. 
-  II outline  in  thr  Poland  China  Journal 
Kansas  City.  Mo.) 


Test  of  Strong  Souls. — Jess  Willard 
•a.-n't  the  picture  of  a  man  broken  in 
-pint  yesterday  when  seen  at  his  quarters 
;i>  Park  Hill.  Yonkers.  He  was  found 
r»-uding  a  copy  of  Tut  LrrKKAKY  Diheht. 
,N»k’  York  It  orLt. 

Polite  to  the  Last.  Warden  (to  mur- 
«i*n*r  in  electric  chair* — "Is  there  anything 
you  would  like  to  do  or  say  before  I  push 
b-  fatal  button?" 

THot’ciMTri’i.MfttDKiu  n— "Yes.  kind  sir. 
I  a  on  Id  like  to  get  up  and  give  my  seat  to 
*  lady."—  Punch  Roirf. 

Page  the  Press  Agent. — Manaokk 
Where  did  you  keep  this  diamond  tiara 
uhich  you  say  has  been  stolen?" 

A'TMEH* — "III  the  box  with  the  rest  of 
n.v  jewelry." 

Manager  (coldly)— "What's  it  worth?" 

At  THE** — "Oh.  about  a  column  and  a 
ha.f."-  Sydney  HuUetin. 

More  Relativity. — Free  State  Patmoi. — 
Have  ye  ycr  permit  on  ve  for  dhriven’ 
th>-  evar?" 

.Motor  i  sr — "I  havethat.  Are  ye  wan  tin* 

'<•  sv  lit?" 

Kkcb  State  Pathol— "What  for  would 
I  In  wantin'  to  ns*  ut  if  ye  have  ut?  It's 
f  ye  bail  ut  not  that  I'd  want  a  look  at  ut." 
-  Punch. 

Maybe  He's  "Clean-Cut."—' "Eli/a." 
•*  <1  a  friend  of  the  family  to  the  old  colored 
vik-herwonian.  "have you  seen  Miss  Edith's 
iaae*?" 

Eli/a  pondered  for  a  moment,  then  bent 
•>vir  the  laundry  tubs  once  more.  "No. 
n  a  am."  she  said,  "it  ain’t  been  in  the 
*ash  yet."—  The  Chrislian-Krangrlist  ( St . 

!.o*ia). 


Oar  Complete  Debt.— Tracmer— “We 
'arrowed  our  numerals  from  the  Arabs. 
•>ir  calendar  from  the  Romans,  and  our 
tanking  from  the  Italians.  Can  any  one 
'hiok  of  any  other  examples?” 

Wiixtit  Willis — "Our  lawn-mower  from 
•l*  Smiths,  our  snow-shovel  from  the 
Jt.nvw>4,  and  our  baby  carriage  from  the 
B'Jtnps."—  Judge  ( .Yrrr  York). 


Wow! — The  wit  or  wag  who  got  away 
*:'h  tbe  following  bit  of  humor  gives  our 
Ai-a  of  tolerance  de  luxe,  no  plus  ultra,  ad 
'Qfinitum  and  e  pluribus  unum! 

Sajrs  the  aforesaid  wag — "Mv  idea  of 

. ranee  is  a  Itascball  game  between  the 

Ku  Klux  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
*ith  a  negro  umpire,  anil  the  proceeds  of 
game  to  go  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish 
K.liW  fund!” — Our  City. 

K  Mean  Trick.— "Why  do  you  keep  eul- 
*  ■  alias  that  big  mint  |>atch  by  the  road- 

"A  lot  of  people."  replied  the  keeper  of 
■h*-  wayside  restaurant,  "smell  it.  look 
’u-tsfal  and  then  turn  in.  Of  course,  after 
f  SAing  a  few  cautious  inquiries  they  feel 
.nder  obligations  to  order  buttermilk  or 
Nanething.  I'm  using  that  mint  as  a 
•Ihw.". —  Washington  Star. 


It  happened! 

Another  dosed  car  on  fire. 

If  he  ran  reach  it  before  the  fire 
pains  headway,  he  ran  put  it  out 
instantly  with  Pyrene. 

Pyrene  has  saved  many  dosed 
ran*  from  complete  destruction, 
and  many  people  from  serious 
and  fatal  injury  caused  by  lire. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without 
Pyrene? 


With  Pyrene  in  your  ear  you  are 
safe  from  fire. 


The  cost  of  Pyrene  is  small,  and 
the  value  of  the  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  it  protects  cannot  he  esti¬ 
mated  in  dollars  and  cents. 


Sold  by  garages,  hardware 

and  vlectricul  supply  dealers 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

520  Belmont  Avenue.  Newark.  N.  J. 
CHICAGO  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY 

SAN  KHAN  CIA*  O 


Necessary  in  every  automobile 


Pyrene  SAVES  15%  on  your  auto  fire  insurance  premium 


Digitized  by  Google 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL  SAVE 


\ACCIDENTS-AIR 


Acrldi  niM  from  electricity.  357; 
from  £118.  351 ;  In  tbe  house¬ 
hold.  351. 

Acetylene  088  In  lighting.  203. 
Adhesives,  preparation  of.  311, 


Agriculture,  Department  of.  IX. 
Air,  fresh.  In  garage.  3o2 ;  freah. 
need  of.  160;  molstenera  for 


radiators,  279;  supply,  free. 
HO;  supply  In  hot-air  system. 
10b;  valve,  radiator,  lib; 
valve,  siphon.  119. 

Alarms,  llurglar.  212. 


GARAGE -GARBAGE 


Gage,  pressure,  127;  water.  129. 
Gallon  of  water,  weight  of,  3»0. 
Galvanised  Iron,  62. 

Garage  accessories,  298;  con¬ 
crete,  293;  dimensions  or. 
297 ;  fire  extinguishers  In. 
302;  fire  hasord  In.  209 ;  Are 
prevention  In.  299;  D reproof,  1 
292;  foundation.  296;  funds- 


SI 


as 


icntal  considerations  for. 
'll.;  galvanised  Iron.  293;  In- 
<01100  pit.  209;  location  of 
>3;  materials  for  construc¬ 
tion,  294  ;  roof  of.  290;  alse 
of.  297 ;  smoking  In.  SOI  ; 
spontaneous  combustion  In. 
300 ;  water  In.  299. 

Garbngo  disposal.  236;  Inclncra- 
r,  274. 


tor  fur. 


REFRIGERATING ■ 
ROOFING 


Refrigerating  plant,  home.  270 
Regulators,  heat.  133;  presaure. 


14*. 

Repairing  broken  lock.  02. 
Itonches.  extermination  of.  307 
Roof,  garage.  296. 

Rooting,  asbestos  roll.  37  ;  com- 

g rathe  costs  of.  59;  copper. 
;  mstal.  38 ;  rubberlyp*. 
:  slate.  38:  torne  plate.  38; 
„  match.  59:  III*.  39:  tin.  38. 
Roofa,  tin.  painting.  171. 

Rot  In  wood.  16. 


COAL-CONCRETE 


Coal,  anthracite,  varieties  of. 
140;  bituminous,  140:  caking. 
141  ;  dirty.  142:  free-burning. 
Hi;  beating  value  of.  139; 
volume  of  one  Ion  In  cubic 
feet.  380. 

Cold  nlr  box  and  furnace.  108. 
Color  scheme  In  painting,  181. 
Colors,  relative  durability  of.  181. 
Commerce,  Department  of.  IX. 
Commodities,  legal  weights  per 
bushel.  370.  3.1.  372,  373. 
Concrete,  composition  of.  40 ; 
foundation  piers,  44:  In  stop- 

J.lng  a  crock,  42 :  painting. 
71  :  path,  laying  of.  46 ;  quan¬ 
tities  to  use.  42. 
i  Copper  gutters.  65;  roofing.  58; 
shingles.  58;  soldering,  269: 
use  of.  65. 


Your  Money— Your 
Time,  and  Your  Temper! 


Arc  you  a 

Mouse-Owner 
present  -prospective 
House- Renter? 

House- Builder? 


possible? 


IF  you  arc — and  one  of  these  you  are  almost 
certain  to  be— this  book  was  written  for 
YOU! 

It  was  written  to  help  you  to  build  your  house ; 
to  conduct  it  after  it  is  built ;  to  solve  some  of  the 
common  problems  of  the  house -dweller;  and, 
what  is  important  to  most  of  us.  to  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  that  comes  from  ignorance  and  inexperi¬ 
ence. 

“The  House-Owner’s  Book”  was  written  by 
house-owners,  and  what  they  have  learned, 
supplemented  by  the  advice  and  researches  of 
experts,  is  set  forth  here  for  your  benefit  and 
profit. 

“The  House-Owner’s  Book  contains  concen¬ 
trated  information  that  would  require  a  library 
shelf  to  hold  and  would  cost  at  least  ten  times 
the  price,  in  separate  volumes. 

Before  and  since  its  publication  experts  in 
houses  and  building  have  said  that  it  admirably 
fulfils  its  purpose  because 


It  Is  simply  written-  It  Is  practical— 
It  Is  comprehensive -It  Is  readable 


The  first  subject  in  the  index  is  "Accidents"; 
the  last  is  “Zinc  Gutters."  Between  these  is 
listed  every  topic  that  relates  to  the  business  of 
house-building,  home-keeping  or  home  preser¬ 
vation. 


Wou»  nnd  Garden  declare*  that  "The  House-Owner’s 
Book"  should  be  on  the  shelf  of  everyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  ony  way  in  the  proper  and  economical  carrying 
on  of  the  home. 

We  believe  that  "The  House-Owner’s  Book"  fills  a 
need  that  is  keenly  felt  by  everyone  who  lives  in  a  house, 
and  is  confronted  daily  by  many  troublesome  problems 
which  arc  bound  to  be  serious  and  expensive  if  they  arc 
neglected. 

These  problems  of  everyday  life  arc  solved  in  the  pages 
of  this  hook. 

There’s  a  lot  of  pleasure,  too  'and  economy),  in  fussing 
about  with  tools  and  paint  brushes.  "The  House-Owner's 
Book"  tells  how  to  do  this  intelligently. 

Indeed,  it  tells  everything  about  a  house  that  you  want 
to  know. 

Order  to-day  from  your  book -seller,  or  directly  from  us. 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TO  DAY 


FIRE 


Fire  prevention  In  garage.  299 
Fire  proofing  mixture,  white¬ 
wash.  350. 

Fire  retardants.  350. 

Fire,  shaking,  144. 

Fires,  causes  of.  318;  from  hen- 
slne  stove  polish.  836 :  from 
celluloid.  333  ;  from  Christum 
trees,  334 :  from  electrtdty. 
364 ;  from  fireworks,  332 : 
from  gasoline.  326 :  from  In¬ 
cendiarism.  337 ;  from  mstrfaes. 
318:  from  motion  picture 
films,  334  ;  from  rubbish.  323 : 
from  stores.  322 ;  grease.  323 ; 
In  clothing,  342;  looses  from. 
?16;  number  of.  316;  preeau- 


HEATING 


Beating  by  gas.  134;  by  hot 
water,  beginning  of.  90 ;  direct 
and  Indirect,  100;  floor,  131; 
gas  steam,  132 ;  hot  sir.  wldr 

uses  of,  101;  hot  water.  280: 

hot  water  system.  124 :  oil 
system,  136;  remote  rooms, 
109 ;  steam,  beginning  of,  100. 
Besting  systems,  operation  of, 
136;  hot-air,  description  of. 
102;  one  pips  gravity.  120; 
relative  cost  of  InstslUtlos. 
114;  steam  and  hot  water. 
112;  vt|>or,  120  •  WR 


vacuum,  li 


TOOLS 


Tin  roofing.  38. 
jle  bolt. 


Toggle  bolt,  use  of.  89.  . 

Tools,  care  of.  76;  carpenter  s. 
63;  necessary  equipment  of. 
77  :  plumbing.  234  ;  sharpening 
of.  82 :  use  of.  78. 

Trap,  choked,  cleaning.  263 
Troy  weight,  measure  of.  376. 
Tungsten  lamps.  204 ;  economy 
of.  223. 

Tuttle  A  Dailey  Manufacturing 

Co..  IX. 

Two-pipe  hot-water  system,  126. 


VARNISH 


Vacuum  cleaner  equipment,  27d; 


stationary.  27f 
Valve,  radiator.  Improved.  116: 
safety.  128. 

Vapor  system  of  heating.  120. 
Vapor  vacuum  system  of  besting. 

Varnish,  removing.  177 ;  use  of. 
195. 


If  Your 


The  topics  shown  in  this  advertisement  arc  taken  almost  at  random  from  the  Index 
of  "  The  House-Owner’s  Book."  There  arc  hundreds  of  other  subjects  just  as  important 
in  the  volume — all  treated  in  plain  language. 

There  arc  48  illustrations,  especially  selected  for  their  practical  value  in  showing  details 
and  specific  points. 

"The  House-Owner’s  Book"  is  substantially  bound  in  Cloth.  There  arc  404  pages. 
Price  $2.00  net;  postpaid  $2.12. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES,  or  from 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubi.,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Book  Store  ii  out  of  Stork.  IV  Th 

ORDER  FORM 


FUNK  »  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
JS 4-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


I  nv  low  12.12  for  which  pleue  lend  me  l*«' 
paid  on*  copy  of  "The  House-Owner'*  Bo 4. 
Cloth  binding.  D-;-2*-x 


Name .  .  .  . 
Street  No 


City  - 
State 


THAT  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


You  know  as  well  as  we  do  the  essential  qualities  in  an 
automobile  tire. 

In  the  new  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  with  the  beveled  All- 
Weather  Tread  every  one  of  these  qualities  is  strengthened 
and  improved. 

Consider  for  yourself  the  advantages  in  this  new  tire  that 
save  you  money: 

SMOOTHNESS 
Reinforcing  rubber  ribs  at  the  base 
of  the  blocks  of  the  tread  result  in  a 
stronger,  smoother- running  tread 
design;  the  beveled  feature  reduces 
vibration  and  strain  as  wear  proceeds. 

SAFETY 

The  non-skid  qualities  of  the  famous 
All-Weather  Tread  are  preserved 
without  sacrifice,  insuring  the  utmost 
in  slipless,  safe  travel. 


MILEAGE 

The  tread  on  the  new  Goodyear 
Cord  is  made  from  an  extraordinarily 
dense,  tough,  improved  rubber  com¬ 
pound  that  gives  longer  wear. 

ENDURANCE 

The  carcass  of  this  tire  is  made 
from  highest  grade,  long-staple 
cotton  and  embodies  the  patented 
Goodyear  principle  of  group -ply 
const  ruction. 


STAMINA 

The  sidewalls  of  the  new  Goodyear 
Cord  are  thicker  and  heavier,  offer¬ 
ing  greater  resistance  to  curb  and 
rut  wear. 

LONG  LIFE 

The  double- molded  process  em¬ 
ployed  assures  stronger  unions 
between  plies  and  between  carcass 
and  tread. 


ECONOMY 

In  quality  and  construction  this  new 
tire  is  the  finest  Goodyear  has  ever 
made;  it  costs  less  to  use  in  the  end. 

SERVICE 

The  new  Goodyear  Cord  with  the 
beveled  All-Weather  Tread  is  sold 
by  Goodyear  Service  Station  Deal¬ 
ers,  pledged  to  help  you  get  from 
the  tires  you  buy  all  the  mileage 
built  into  them  at  the  factory. 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Digitized  by  Google 


CORN  FLAKE 


Post  <*»' 
Toasties 


fJhe  Promise  of 

a  Pfappij  P  real  fast 


Here’s  the  treasure  from  Nature’s  store  of  goodness,  per¬ 
fected  into  a  golden  reward  for  appetite. 

Post  Toasties — crisp,  flavory  flakes  of  toasted  com,  so 
delicious  they  fairly  melt  in  the  mouth,  and  with  that  won¬ 
derful  charm  of  natural  com  flavor  developed  in  the  toast¬ 
ing  process.  And  they  retain  their  crispness  after 
cream  or  milk  is  added. 


All  ready  to  serve  direct  from  the  package— a  builder  of 
energy  for  work  or  play. 

Post  Toasties  make  a  joyous  occasion  of  breakfast,  lunch 
or  supper  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  way  to  get  the  Post  Toasties  quality  is  to  order  Post 
Toasties  by  name,  and  look  for  the  distinctive  Yellow  and 
Red  package. 


Post  Toasties 


improved 
com  flakes 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


NATIONAL  PARK 
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^  PU  BLIC  OPINION  ork  combined  wiib  97-*  LITERARY  DICEST 


Price  io  Cent 


600 -W  The  Profit¬ 
making  steam  cylinder  oil 
for  your  power  plant 


TUP 

Lubrication  Audit 

EXPLAINED  STEP  BY  STEP 
(In  Condensed  Outline) 

INSPECTION  t  A  thoroughly 
experienced  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
representative  in  co-operation  with 
your  plant  engineer  or  superinten¬ 
dent  makes  a  careful  survey  and 


OEARCH  the  world  over. 

^  Wherever  vou  find  steam 

• 

cylinders  in  operation,  you 
will  find  oil  barrels  marked 
— Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil 
600-W'. 

Ask  the  maker  ot  your  own 
stationary  steam  engines  what  is 
the  scientifically  correct  oil  to 
use.  Nine  chances  out  of  ten  he 
will  recommend  600- W.  Put 
the  following  questions  to  your 
own  well-informed  Engineer: 


What  oil  atomizes  l»cst  under 
the  widest  range  of  steam  pres¬ 
sures  and  tem peratu res? 

What  oil  maintains  a  tena¬ 
cious  film  !>etween  frictional 
surfaces  and  prevents  leakage  of 
steam  past  valves,  pistons  and 
gland  packings? 

What  cylinder  oil  costs  less 
liecause  of  the  low  rate  of  feed 
required? 

“600-W"  he  will  almost 
certainly  answer. 


record  of  your  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  and  operating  conditions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS:  We 

later  specify,  in  a  written  report, 
the  correct  oil  and  correct  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  oil  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  each 
engine  and  machine. 

Thti  report  it  based  om  — 

(I)  The  inspection  of  the  machines 
in  your  plant. 

(21  Your  operating  conditions. 

(1)  Our  J7  years  of  lubricating 
esperience  with  all  types  of 
mechanical  equipment  under 
all  kinds  of  operating  conditions 
throughout  the  world. 


There  is  only  one  genuine  600-W— Gar¬ 
goyle  Cylinder  Oil  600-W.  It  has  been 
produced  exclusively  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  for  more  than  40  years.  It  is 
manufactured  from  a  specially  selected 
crude  petroleum  by  a  vacu¬ 
um  process  of  distillation  un¬ 
der  a  standardised  formula. 


The  Vacuum  Oil  Company 


produces  a  complete  line  of  «mW  to  meet 
correetlv  rvtrj  lubricating  requirement  of 
fiery  lyff  •/  miuhimtrj.  Our  knowledge 
of  machinery  is  as  thorough  as  our  knowl¬ 
edge  ot  oils. 

To  insure  you  the  full  econo¬ 
mies  from  t  he  use  ot  Cargos  I  e 
Lubricating  Oils,  we  suggest 
that  you  allow  us  to  make 
a  Lubrication  Audit.  See 
details  in  column  at  rigb* 


fcLU 

Lubricating  Oils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


(4)  Our  outstanding  esperience  in 
manufacturing  oils  fur  every 
lubricating  need. 

CHECKING:  If,  following  our 
recommendations  in  this  Audit, 
vnu  install  our  oils,  periodical  calls 
will  be  made  to  tee  that  the  de¬ 
sired  results  are  continued. 


Foa  TNI 

ABOVE  r*Ei  If  E  VICE 

address  our 

nr* mi  branch  office. 

Dtmtilit  Branches: 

Sew  York 

Oucaao 

'  Jfala  Ofilll 

Detroit 

Boston 

Iodianapohs 

Philadelphia 

Milwaukee 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapob. 

Dca  Moines 

Buffalo 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Rochester 

Dallas 

Albany 

— 

Oklahoma  City 
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Ideals  in  industry- 


Through  the  greater  part  of  a 
century  Stanley  has  striven  to 
make  each  item  the  best  of 
its  kind.  No  consideration  of 
price  has  ever  moved  us  from 
this  ideal.  That  is  why  the 
public  has  made  us  a  leader 
in  the  industry. 


For  example,  of  the  many  article*  which 
we  make,  the  Stanley  hammer  >»  one  uwful  both  to 
carpenter  and  houw  holder.  Whenever  hammer* 
and  woodworking  tool*  are  uwd  Stanley  quality  n 
•  The  «ame  it  true  of  lunev.  and 
Look  for  the  name  Stanley. 


recoenu 

hardwar 


STANLEY 


Butts  and  Hinges  —  Carpenters  Tools 


am 


NEW  BRITAIN.  CONNECTICUT 


GARAGE  HARDWARE-DOOR  BUTTS  HINGES  AND  BOLTS  -  CARPENTERS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  TOOLS 
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High  School  Course 
in  2  Years  BErasES 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


Home -Study 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION: 

Cotton-Picking  by  Suction . 

lesmlnir  Astronomy  by  Making  Telescopes 

A  New  Kind  of  Filter . 

That  Oold  In  Labrador . 

Odd  Foreign  Drtnka . 

How  to  Treat  Snake-Bite . 


TFRVIS-  *  >car-  ,n  odvaner;  *1*  month*.  $2.28:  a  tingle 

*  .  m.-iu.  copy,  10  cents:  ixmiage  to  t'anaila.  H5  casts  a  year:  postage 
to  other  foreign  countries,  lino  a  year,  excepting  countries  w  here  the 
United  States  Domestic  rate  applies.  BACK  NUMBERS.  not  mer 
three  month*  old.  25  rent*  each;  over  three  months  old.  $1.00  caeh: 
QUARTERLY  INDEXES  will  he  sent  free  to  subscriber*  who  apply  for 
them.  RECEIPT  or  renewal  payment  Is  shown  In  about  two  week*  by  date 
on  address-la tiel:  dato  of  expiration  Includes  the  month  named  on  the 
label.  CAUTION:  If  date  Is  not  properly  extended  after  each  pay¬ 
ment.  notify  publisher*  promptly.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL,  DIS¬ 
CONTINUANCE.  or  CHANCE  of  ADDRESS  should  be  «rnt  tiro 


before  the  date  they  are  to  go  Into  effect.  /kith  aid  and  new  add>nus 
must  always  be  given  PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  |.eoon. 
subscribe  for  friend*.  Those  who  desire  to  renew  such  subscriptions  nm*t 
do  so  before  expiration. 

Thc  Luc  to  my  Diocst  Is  published  weekly  by  the  Funk  A  W  agnail* 
Company.  354  380  Fourth  A\rnu<\  New  York.  N.  Y..  Ixindon  Office. 
134  Salisbury  Square.  Printed  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Entered  aa  second-class  matter.  March  24.  I M*0.  at  the  I’ost-ofTlce  at 
New  York.  N.  Y..  under  thc  act  of  March  3.  18711. 

Entered  aa  acsrond-clan  matter  at  the  Post-office  Department.  Ottawa. 


00K  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

ttm.  lirllctoi.  Hrl*t*w.  Tb*  Art*.  Tr»rwL  Ve«. 
World  War.  ImiMdUu  HmmUm  and  fUprrt, 

Dwiu*.  k  Ca,  M  k  WdssiSia.  PUa.  t, 


CONTROL  YOU"  WIIOHT  WITHOUT 
D«UG»  OR  TIRISOMK  tltRCISO 

Effective  wrtglit  con t ml  dirts,  odd  sad 
ISsihI  1 1  lets.  Uiatlvr  and  U«*od-bulld- 
In*  dir  i*.  and  «lk  ta  u$n1  In  lb#  a>tm> 


THAT  I  tAD  70  UU :  VfSS  CARtlRS 


“When  Knights  Were  Bold” 

If  you  Uiurm*!  onr  thw  thrillinr  rominm 
mod  thc*  other  ndonturr  travel  Ulm  by 
Ml r  Frederick  Trrvtw,  lUrt..  Id  ‘The  Klvfcra 
of  thc  ConAcftw  Road”  and  hU  other  »mk«. 
you  will  enjoy  hi*  Utmt— Just  from  the  p r»a— 


WHAT  EVERY  PEACE 
OFFICER  SHOULD  KNOW 

The  rtirtd  iBHiMClfc*  ii  mu  ban  to  receive  t»ef<»rc 
be  ran  be  *j»iK»intcd  on  New  York  Mute**  m»i«- -MmI 
t»r»l»re  force  to  minutely— and  ItnprtwdvHy — U44  In 
a  new  book —Just  from  the  urtw*- titled— 


A » l**ohi  in  iht  gVri r  Yor t  Stmt  Sc**l 
far  pptt  ft  by  Otar  ft  F.  CbondUt, 
Supt?inJm4snJ  Snr  York  Stdtt  FolUt. 

It  4c*rrH««  not  onlv  bow  (Tim Inal*  are  tracked 
nnd  rfiinn  arc  unravels).  Imt  a*  to  matter*  affect 
iri.i  ?i  •  r.ii-  What  to  0  *  In  ac 
rldentj  or  dtmthf  l>ylne  ronfMloc*  Making 
amvts  How  private  jwr^otiM  ran  make  arreai^ 
DiflfTrocc*  In  » arrant*  and  wbro  some  cannot  be 
rervrd  What  roi&Mltutea  evidence?  Court  pro* 
(tedlDO.  RJcbta  of  prtoomr*  1‘tncrr  printing 
K\ tradition  Traffic  and  parkin*.  The  four  clnmn 
of  society.  It*  all  jo  obwrMnti*  inurcMine*  Ami 
It  conclude*  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  frionkv 
and  mtademewnoca.  by  Lieutenant  Inspect**  Albert 


Ifma.  FUJlNtCUth.  St  50.  ntt  ;  SI  St.  p<r>ipaid 
FCXK  4  W AG X ALLS  COMPANY.  PnbiMwt 


ML«r|Nt  Art  Orftan* 

If ation  In  tha  world, 
tsschsi  yeu  ■  prac¬ 
tical  courts,  ttnd 
•our  cent*  lor  book 
(•lllng  of  thg  tuccoM 
of  our  gtudonlt. 
Addrott  Dept.  |2. 

MEYIR  BOTH  CO..  Initractioti  Drpt 

Mlrhigan  Avenue  si  20ih  Street,  Chicago 


The  Lake  of  Geneva 

with  Its  quaint  and  curious  pctwonallllrw— 
some  famous,  some  quit*  Infamous—  and  ibe 
strange  advert  tins  that  made  history  and 
Bos-ip  rmiurtcs  ago  in  thc  pkiumquf  towns 
clustering  dove  to  the  Lake.  You  will  learn 
the  Inter*** lug  story  **•  Bonivard.  the  newmer 
of  Chillon.  and  hi*  wlv.w— uultc  dlffcetrt 
from  the  Bonivard  Imnwrtallud  by  Byron; 
altout  the  daring  of  thc  pretty  and  pert  lady 
llonnc  of  « 'rawirr.  thc  love  story  of  lliillirlr. 


Madam) 

fourteen,  the  tragedy  of  Uraungard.  thc 
startling  experience  of  Marie  de  Ulonx  with 
angrli  at  F.vian.  al- >ut  the  tlenrva  «<f  Calvin, 
of  Voltaire,  of  Madame  de  JStacl.  which  thc 
Savoyards  tried  to  scire  one  nlcht— a  story 
the  Ucocvan*  still  proudly  tell  l<»  tourists. 

Mr  Frtdrrv*  hw  fully  maintained  hU  reputation 
M  a  faartnaUng  dewntoUv*  writer  In  this  bool. 


who  wag  a  wife  when 
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Just  as  agriculture  is  nation  wide 

so  is  The  Farm  Journal 


Hy  far 

the  greatest  single  unit 
of  farm  buying  power 


Every  month  The  Farm  Journal  is  received  by 
1,150.000  good  American  farm  families  on  every 
rural  route  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

No  greater  demonstration  of  interest,  friend¬ 
ship  and  loyalty  has  ever  been  given  a  farm  paper. 

For  The  Farm  Journal  has  succeeded  in  being 
not  only  a  farm  paper  but  a  farm  family  paper. 
It  is  read  and  liked -yes,  and  loved -by  all  the 
family.  And  this  unusual  confidence  is  given 
not  only  the  editorial  material  but  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  as  well. 

For  46  years,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  prac¬ 
tical  helpfulness  in  the  solution  of  every  farming 
problem  has  builded  a  magnificent  reader  respon¬ 
siveness. 


That  responsiveness  makes  The  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal's  1 , 1 50,000  families  the  greatest  single  unit 
of  farm  buying  power  in  the  world. 

Together,  farming  and  The  Farm  Journal  have 
grown  in  prosperity —and  advanced  in  standards. 
Today  the  great  body  of  farmers  are  buying  all 
modem  conveniences,  improvements  and  labor- 
saving  equipment  for  both  the  farm  and  the 
home.  And  with  like  progressiveness,  the  farmer 
and  his  family  are  buying  merchandise  for  purely 
personal  pleasure  and  comfort. 

For  */£  of  one  cent  each  you  can  send  a  full 
page  message  into  1,150,000  of  the  best  farm 
homes  in  the  country.  This  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  the  American 
Farmer. 


Our  Restarch  Department  has  made  separate  market  inoestigatiom  on  ooer  60  commod¬ 
ities  Asb  for  specific  data  on  the  market  for  your  product  More  detailed  Information 
about  The  J  ~arm  Journal  may  be  secured  from  any  accre  filed  adoe-tlsing  agency  or  from 


New  York 

342  Mad  item  Avenue 


Philadelphia 
Washington  Square 


Chicago 

Mailers  Building 


I  by  Google 
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miba  from 


*on>i>.  com 
FOR  GIRI.S 


The  Gateway 


7308  Summit  Street 


NEWTON,  Mau. 


The  Min  Farmer’*  School  of  Cookery 

Home  .4  fbe  Itartoo  Cooking  Hebool  Cook  Hook 
ee»  «r»l  Il»u«fc4d  lerhnlque  lor  (Nr  batneand  U«  pro 
fiv tonal  w.  A  month,  and  IntrtrJ.r  abort  rmiram 
.“end  for  Uwklet  MU-  A*ew  Br»Uc>.  ITtortpal.  * 
Huntington  Ate  .  Boatoa.  Mum. 


SEA  PINES  fc4"5tffir"*r 

REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD.  A  M  .  Founder 

M tippy  outdoor  life  fur  training  In  aHf-dtorovrrjr  and 
aHLdlmthtfi  stimulating  blrnU  of  health.  rrapunj.ibU. 
It V.  and  Ctirtatlan  Influence.  UM  hundred  acre*.  pine 
grnvra.  2LOOO  feet  of  mabof*.  Three  term  «rh<ml  yrar. 
Heptember  to  June.  Kiwfi  tutoring  aw  regular  claw*. 
At nlrtlr.  fttumlncM.  Cultural.  and  College  Preparatory 
fourm  Aria  ami  Cruft*.  CWTfflltf  fiymiaaUr*. 
|Vr*»nullty  Diploma  Itrereatlon  Camp  July  and  Au- 
itu-i  Summer  School  for  ndvnn''-d  atudefiU. 

Mitt  faith  Bickford.  Min  A dd’e  Biclford.  0lr«t«f« 


MISS  BEARD’S  SCHOOL  for  Girl 

A  country  arltool.  13  mile-  from  New  York  Collnf 
Preparatory  and  Advanre-d  Onuraoa.  Junior  High  HcN.i 
Mudf,  Art.  DotunUr  Science  Suiter,  tanl  t>ti  >  «i. 
work  In  s  yin  nail  utii  and  field.  Catalogua  on  roqiin. 
Lv>  i«  C.  Bt *u>,  Headmlatrcm.  Orantr.  Now  Jrrw: 


Miss  Mason's  School 
for  Cirls 

Boi  rill  Itrrulown-on  Mwdaort. NewVbrV 


fiwimayu,  Jcnkintowo. 

BaArk»AAllOkaal(lir  \^uil  Youno  WOMBJf.  A  f*u 
DCtAlWUUU  JUIUUI  )  tural  and  iTartlcal  School  Hu  I 
url>  of  PldladflPhU.  Preparatory;  College  iJciMirtnumt 
C  *marrt  atory  of  M  uWc :  A  rt ,  Orator  y.  1  lorn*  kconon  lira . 
rrtaryuhlp.  OymiUAtka.  Normal  kindergarten  Mwlmn.lr 
pool  Pipe  on  an.  cynmAAlum.  Addrnw  llcccbwood  ri**lH»i 


QAMBRIDGE - H AS K  E  L L  SCH00 


For 

Girl* 


The  Birmingham  School  for  Girl 

Birmingham.  Pa.  TborouifU  collette  preparation  an 
courara  for  glrU  not  Eotnii  to  rollrcr.  (i)mn»»lu" 
•  wlnmlnif  Oool.  atecpjng  porvh.  CaUKwu*  P 
MtHLTON.  AH.  Headmaster  A.  H.  t.KU.I 
iTnddrnt,  Bo*  109.  lUrmlniihnm.  Pa. 


WHITING  HALL 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 


Greenwich.  Conn 


Gertrude  i  C-eotah.  PHo.lp-1 


WATBRBURY.  CONN 


Art,  Liierlonml  I  earn  cm.  <»rmtu*itim  wofi.  Air* 
Inti'll  Track.  l4AAft.fi  hall.  Naiinmltig  and  Outdo- u 
niMkfta  Itrautlfull*  altuatfd.  one  hour  from  llarlfo^c 
r*  Now  IImvcu.  H  indent*  admitted  at  any  iliuc  dur 
If  Ml  Uh'  )«.  Send  lor  booklet 
MISS  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO.  A.  M 
Principal 


HIGHLAND  MANOR.  Ta»>ta»n~-n.Hw4aaa.  f 

NoneretarUn  InanUtig  acbool  lor  (Irk  on  a  bra 
•wtktr  l.ll-ral  Ana.  foliage  Preparatory,  Poat  nrad 
HcrrrtariaJ  Tbofimtli  ntualr  Ntwma,  all  hrmr 
llomcanaklua  Joumalkcn  Primary,  ltilertnr* 
Ufr.  Kutiric  ll«  Lehman.  Tarryloa 


miles  from 


MOVWUH.  COM 

FOR  CIRIoS 


The  AUDEN  SCHOOL  for  GIRL: 

Also  ARDEN  LOWER  SCHOOL 
for  Younger  Girls 

LAKEWOOD.  SEW  JEKSF 


CENTENARY 


COLLEGIATE 

INSTITUTE 

A  Good  School  for  Girls 

Full  information  on  rrqutit  by 

ROBERT  J.  TREVORROW.  Preaidant 
Bom  BO  Hackettatown,  N.  J. 


DREW  SEMINARY 

The  <  *m»rl  HrbiM’l  f'»c  <  ilrla  oci  beautiful  Loka  <  Urtodda  4 
mll««a  from  Nrw  York,  rnti  feet  elevation  Ulfk  •ehoiiMl 
itmullrif  HtnolliUm.  <  ieoeral  and  *pcrial  Ofitirae*  Hrin 
rate  tmilflugfor  Junior  Hrboul.  Athletic*  6AU1  mr  M*« 
erate  rhircm  For  r*Uke  addrraa  l>r  i  Urrmt  I 
Met  *ir Hand.  Prwdittk  Ikit  SI  H.  <  'armrl,  N.  Y. 

KEUKA  COLLEGE 

A  c%iiiege  r»r  Wixnra.  AWr  faculty.  ataotUnl  rour«o 
•null  r  |itA«rtf  |trr»»iwa}  attcntlMi  lloauilftil  turhAirulHu 
MtMjrrti  Uomdtory.  uui-of  duor  aiacclaa.  hlkm,  an 

‘  “  "  Be.  t.  A  M.  NORTON.  Prealdeot 


Ug*5L 
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Southern  Seminary 

School  of  Character 


C*  TfouatfllnJvlT  Itahlfhtfm.^prnnsytbami. 

I'rrptrfi  |trl4  for  «iUf«c.  *or  lal  or  bu^lnae  life, 
•vial  two-year  nnuhirc  rou n*  fur  lit*!)  School  cradu* 
«.  Mu*u\  Art.  Ilowhulil  Aru  aim]  Sciences.  Arts 
d  (YafU.  and  Secretarial  work.  Junior 

oimueot  (JymLulura  swlmmln*  pool.  tennK 
•krtbull.  tkaUntf.  rkltrv*.  etc  Anrthrtfte  and  M* 
nrn*.  Adders*  CLUDE  N.  U  t  A  .IT.  Principal.  Box  2  A. 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 


FAIRMONT 


SCHOOL 
for  GIRLS 

.  .  lawtal  Caurwt. 

Aitrancwf  C.iurani  for  llWfi  Hchi-i|  mduateu  Muair 
Art.  Kiprvsnloi).  Kduratfcxial  advantafra  of  National 
i  apltal  For  eataicafue,  add  mm 
f  AlftMOMT  SCHOOL,  2106  »  St..  Wa»h  I  **<•*.  O.  C. 


GUN5TON  HALL 

Ini  rv»rl4la  Avp  .  Washlncr.in.  If.  C. 


FRANCES  SHIMER  SCHOOL 

Foe  Old*  and  Yount  Women,  2  year*  (oUrjrc.  4  years 
Academy.  Muatc.  AH.  Kxpceunbm  Home  Lcotinnik*. 
7l*t  >car.  SAarrts  Outdone  spur u.  Uholldliic*  .New 
(N4W«r  dorm Iiory  rteparat*  build  it ur  f«r  youruter  slrla, 

UX.^X\licZ'A  luv- w"  ‘‘Aa»- 

THE  HIGHLAND8 

and  domes ur  afict.cs  roumru.  Mu*lc.  Art.  Very  mUd 
slf.lrr  r  Innate*  mund  outdo.. r  atlile  Ik*  lloCW  t)6Ck 

Hdtoc.  *wtminliyr.  hiking  Junior  dri^nmctiL  <  i««m  per* 
»*iaJ  fours,  happy  arh**4  life.  Booklet, 

Maa.  lU-innuu  N.  NUmrM.  Principal.  A  cm  tin.  Trine 


WARD-BELMONT 


m Rational c  'Park ” 
c/  Seminary 

JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  PrauJrni 


ST.  MARY'S  -  DALLAS  -  EPISCOPAL 

Junior  Culkce.  Illtfb  rtrtionl  and  folk**  Preparatory 
c*  nurse*  Htroctf  •i«rrui  d*  p.%un.r«it«  Mudr.  Art, 
Motive  Kc oonmka.  Iiprmakm.  Dramatic*.  Mild  climate, 
outdoor  Athletics  all  year  l-arje  r» mpUA  new  flrcphrit 
d«raltofY.  Addrts*  AWN*  Mahtih  A  II., 

PnnrtpaL  Bos  la.  Della*.  Tata*. 


OAKHURST 


Marlborough  School  for  Girls 

M4I  Wirt  Third  .Strm.  l  orn  Anflrlr. 


_ Eoys*  Preparatory _ 

SL  Johns  bury  Academy 

Preparation  for  College  a  Specialty 
An  Old  New  Kurland  School  for  Boy*  and  Glrla 

Jif atrtfWiy  focdftd  in  lAr  HUit  a/  Vrrmoni 
OUTlfOOR  GAMES  AND  WINTER  SPORTS 
Stnvnc  K acuity  I'hxtotian  Influence 

llcuJtMul  <~ltmat*  Homelike  Donnltork* 

Endowment  permit*  $*60  to  cover  all  ctpctintw 
Far  /iKMaf  ruaJoy 

TIIEODOUB  IIALBEIIT  WILSON,  principal 
St.  Johnahor >  .  Vermont. 


Milwaukee- Downer  Seminary 

nutrv.  »«  i  .oip-i.  of  Mii.»uk«.  iv,»>.r  C 
An  *rrrrdll«l  ud  ■Ur*Urd  rtrhooJ  for  rtfM 


LLINSMMlMi 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  cm  lory -old  •chon,  ot  dbuliw-Ur*  ch»nu-lcr.  Object— 
pnwatloa  lor  o.Urrtr  ImlltMuid  HenaraM 

uinrr  »nd  lower  *rt>o«4*  ElUMw  innurtU.  alhlctlra. 

■l-moMlum.  gwlmn.Uuc  |x-J  <*atal'« 

SETH  K.  GIFFORD,  FK.P,  P-wi^l.  R.  I. 

Steam.  School  ££ 

visiun.  Intensive  preparation  for  secondary  schools, 
college*  and  scientific  school*.  Unusually  rapid  ad- 
van  cement .  All-year  sjk>t1».  Addre**  Arthur  F.  Steams. 
Principal.  Box  C.  Mont  Vemon.  New  Hampshire. 


Pkw* TLVAvia.  Overt»rook. 

Mi-  Sayward’s  School  BLSfflLT5f.,5.-l 

PmMtraiory  mud  Secretarial  Courses.  Musk.  Domrst&e 
Sr  ktwe.f'by  *leal  Trmftftlnc.  outdoor  sporta.  horseback  rviUnr. 
•wimatne.  l>cvclopt  character,  mlmi  aiul  body  Write 
l>rp4  D.  Mh»  JaKBT  SavwaaP.  Principal. 


MAROBERT  HALL 

TV  Hoontliui  Drpinmrnt  of  Tb«  OlrM'  L.Un  Srhool. 
l^uiUrnt  i  'ullrur  l‘rr|Mnllon  •(  Mo<l*r»lT  H»tf» 
C'uliurwl  < '..tirw-  with  ItffWVnt  HMbody  T«fl»r. 

J*«k  )*«r.  CaUln,.  1223  Ht.  Paul  HI..  ItalUiuofr.  Md. 


EASTERN  COLLEGE  &ftfc  /V.VJKIiSS XX. 

H  Y.  Flulahinc.  Junior  Collcce  Cour*c«  Mu«ir.  Art. 
» i znmkm.  Household  Art*.  Vcretaful.  I'hyttcal  Kduc»- 
V-1  modtfit.  Um  »irv  ru«*»n<  Private 

loth  MnrwtKHk  rtdlmr  Camtiina  trip*.  <  ataW  *«••! 
*Mrrt<  K.  II.  Holliday,  Pmklent.  V*. 


FAIRFAX  HALLSSrT. 

tn  tfc*  hlw  HklCT  MounUloa.  Two  Main  llnr  rail. 

prrparalorr  I  rear  iradiuM  work  MuaK. 
An.  Iltimr  Komimitra.  EintMoo  Srcrriarul.  Mod 
.•»  bttlMlnrt  i|  aerm  lOllirt.  liolf.  *V.\V 

DWI.M.iMI,  Prwa..  Falrfaa  Mall.  1.1 0.  Va. 


’“"is  .jssl.s*"1  -sf 

ro«  rouse  curt. a  the  Umroacc  of  the  l*>uu*r 

wbool  |*  planned  to  teach  «irU  how  to  *Codr.  1**  Grin* 
,Vn  twmivf  nature,  and  to  inculcate  habit*  o I  order  ami 


Mile  Lea  M.  Rotillany.  Hot  it,  Warren  ton.  Va. 


-*  i  te. 


GULF-PARK 

COLLEGE 

BY-THE-SEA 

A  Junior  College  for  Young  Women, 
National  jut  linage.  Ideally  situatH  on  the 
cua»t  of  the  Gull  of  Mexico.  Beach  front, 
splendid  climate  winter  and  summer. 
Thorough  cultural  courses  in  addition  to 
regular  junior  college  instruction.  Modem 
equipment  for  schoid  work.  Wonderful 
dormitory  facilities.  Outdoor  life.  l«and  and 
water  sports  Vachd  Lindsay,  celebrated 
poet*  leaches  Modem  Poetry, 

Prompt  registration  adnsed.  For  catalog, 
address 

CULF-PARK 

Bos  R.  Gulfport,  Mi*aia*ippl 


HIGHLAND  HALL 

Founded  !»47 

HD  c.  M*TH.  MW**  IMHnMwi.  ■ 
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owder 


Soya'  Preparatory 


Point  Schoo 


will  unilrntarid  your  boy — and  help  him  to  understand  himself.  Thorough  instruction. 
Clean,  snappy  athletics  for  every  hoy.  Clearest  understandmic  between  hoy*  ami  masters. 
Pro  part*  for  college  and  Kiri's  strong  general  courses.  Ages  10  to  lu.  N  umber  limited  to 
alxty.  Convenient  to  Boston.  Address 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE.  A.M..  H.dmal.r 
50  KINC  CAESAR  ROAU.  DUXBURY.  MASS. 


WILLLSTQM 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

ISO  Boy.  IS  Tooth;, 

A  progressive  school  with  eighty  year*  of 
•olid  achievement  behind  it. 

Directed  work  and  play. 

Preparatory  for  college  and  scientific  school. 

Junior  School  for  young  hoys.  A  distinct 
school  in  a  building  of  its  own.  Home  care, 
under  Housemother.  Headmaster  and  Special 
Faculty. 

Ral„  SSS0-S9S0 

ARCHIBALD  V.  CALBRAITH.  Principal 
Bo*  M.  East  ham  pi  on,  Mas*. 


MITCHELL- 

20  Ml  In  from  Bottom 
i\  school  that  apiH’aU  to  the  young  A  me  re  an 
Imy  and  the  disc  mninatmg  parmt.  Upper  and 
bower  School.  Military.  Athletic*.  Horse- 
tranship.  Camp  Skylark  under  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Descriptive  booklets. 

ALEXANDER  II.  MITCHELL,  trim. 

Bo*  L,  Billerica.  Masa. 


URTIS — 

A  School  for  Young  Boys 

Forty-eight  year*  given  to  training 
boy*  in  seu-discovcry  and  sclf-dcvclop- 
ment.  Preparation  for  leading  secondary 
schools.  50  acres.  6  buildings.  Situated 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshire!,  two 
hour*  from  New  York  City.  Extensive 
playgrounds  and  gymnasium.  Whole¬ 
some.  happy  life  for  a  selected  group  of 
boys  from  9  to  16  >  ear*  of  age.  Booklet. 

FREDERICK  S.  CURTIS.  Trlottpol 
GERALD  B.  CURTIS.  Autatooi  rrionyl 


CHESTNUT  HILL 
Academy 


n  ■■■  »: ■ 
IkMBlUM 


iktk  I f ilRlss  1 1  « mrr^l  tot  c >▼! y  boy*  Atldfru 

T.  R.  HYDCn  M.A..  (YaU  Univimty) 

Headmaster 

ll  Ohm  HS  Uedem,  CMd  HA  fs 


RUTGERS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  \ZZ”Sl 

»vur  l*o>  In 

4  *****  where  the  men  uodmuod  Uds  .4*1  where  * hoot 

fbormirrtvorsMKmp  altleik*  KrOnrd  Uir  I fr 


GETTYSBURG  ACADEMY  —  A  I M, 


PEDDIE 

An  endowed  school  Tor  boys 

College  preparatory,  with  graduate*  now 
leading  In  scholarship  and  student  activi¬ 
ties  in  *6  colleges.  Every  Peddle  boy 
i*  given  a  thorough  physical  and 
medical  eaamination.  Study  hour* 
supervised  by  eiperienced  teach¬ 
ers  who  understand  how  to  work 
and  plav  with  boys.  Peddle  boys 
are  leaders.  bo-acre  campus.  All 
athletic  sports,  swimming  pool  and  gym¬ 
nasium.  l/owcr  school  tor  boys  10-14 
years.  jBth  year.  Booklets.  Address 

Roger  W.  Swotland,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 

Bo.  BP  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Military  School*  *rui  College* 


-Allen-Chalmers- 

A  suburban  school  for  boys,  nine 
miles  from  Boston.  Military  effi¬ 
ciency  with  the  family  life  of  the 
cottage  system.  Successful  grad¬ 
uates  in  leading  colleges  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools.  Athletics  graded  to 
every  boy’s  needs.  Complete  cquip- 
ment.  Upper  and  Lower  schools. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D. 

435  Waltham  St..  W.  N.wton,  Ma.a. 


Whirl  Ir  r1t*1  t •ymnMtutn  Nwinumn*  Ft»ii  Aonrr 

R.t  J.  M.  Fateua,  LH.D,  M#a4  M.Het,  ILt  MS 


PENNINGTON 


•4m  building.. 

A  mmpm 4-  4m> 


ODD  76th  Ycar 


UN  IM4IM  VM  ft* 
b©>*  lo  the  W«|  1  router  tome  llfr 
DM  hour  from  Chftr»£>  Add  rrm 

HIM.  RHi%«l»4l.  O-r.  Woodttoch.  III. 


fcSNLI 

iohis  snoot.  mums 

College  Preparatory  f 

\nnxu:  ll*r  htlU  II  mllra  fn»m 
hi  r^r taar  I  Juts*  ipWf  fflUltitnftlt 
A  h«pp>  arhm  llfr.  with  vNt* 
llilrtl 


l 


m 


l$l*U 

Q.caxUiru[ 

Tbr  Blair  fpirU  t«  an  Inspiration  lo  it 
fit  r»r>fV  lit*  tmii«itr%t  ndv  iri*  vJt*t  pi  ,i« 

drraorraey.  imiiwl  rtwp«o»iblllty,  mod 
Lower  School  for  bon  eleven  to  fourth 

Tho  catalogue  hole*.  hut  4  vimit  u  boti 

JOHN  C.  SMARRC.  LLO.  HooNr 


ij  1 1  /  1  w  I  11 

fl  a  .  •  1  ■  . 

ijiJn  ’  I 

i  ■  *  •  •  J 

Military  Schools  ar^d  Ceil zszz 


GREENBRIER 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 


On  m* 
Modern 


In  the  mocntolM.  7  from  !*!»(*«  White 

Solp «mr  eSprtno-  2300  ft.  rtr*  at^Q-  On  main  One. 

ThonxiA*  "prrpa  ra  ty£*ste  nfr. 

AH  atfcletW.  dpcft  emebn  Terms  II- 

kvtratcd  rataW  Cot-  U.  B  Moons.  A3I,  Tria 
B01  *6.  LeoW*or«.  W  V* 


»t*>a  toe 


PEEKSKILL  ACADEMY 

A  miliiarr  KM  »Hh  4  line  rw»d  for  tehoUrifclp 
CoHrcr  certJflc4lr  prUlk«r«  Ipf-'f  rr li««.|  for  host 
14  IS:  Ixiorr  9-13.  90Ul  |f«r.  John  C.  Bt  «  HBN.  A  M  . 
1'MAtuXA  A  Kopinmx.  Pfa.D..  I*rin»  .  Bom  l)-\  rrekskllL 
Ye 


BORDENTOWN 


TbcYrouch  preparation  for  collcce  or  bunlncm  Efficient 
faculty .  raall  close**.  Individual  tit  tent  Ion.  Boys  Uuiftii 
hovtoaludy  Supcrrl»«l  alMetlni.  3Mh  ymr  I'iU* 
I' cur  Col  T.  D.  Landon.  PriorlMl  and  0»mninndant . 
praoce  0  7*  Drui  amr.  N  J 


wenonah 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Healthfully  loealrd  «»  nules  In.m 
Philadelphia.  Academic,  businre* 
and  tprciul  course*.  Large  Athletic 
FfcM  and  Gym.  ^und  principle*  of  leachiiui 
emphasise  HOW  to  study.  Separate  school  lor 
Junior*.  *650.  Upper  school.  *7SO 
Writ*  lor.Coialotm* 

MAJOR  C  A.  SNYDER,  SufmnUndtnl 

Bo.  *02.  WKJftONAH.  NEW  JERSEY 


7 
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MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


MV  by  n  patron  a 

Hi*  “Ideal  for  Training  Boy 
n  Character  and  Scholarship’ 


BRAMIAM  A  HUGHES  MIL 


uroan  military  Academy 

For  l bow  (tadrlnc  the  t**t.  Admit*  bora  op  to 
Ottwo  )un  but  ca/TVs  I«a  ModMii*  through  full 
roOrge  [ir»l>Ar»iko«i  Individual  wwntlon.  Oarr- 
ful  aympathrUr  nuprrvUton  A  boy.  ■rtiool  after 
a  boy 'a  <rtrr  heart  Large  athletic  field*.  Keerra- 
tftoo  rvtcn*  equipped  with  radio  art*  Horseback 
rviitar  Swimming  pool.  For  catalog,  addrewa 
TH.  blrww  Lo.  California 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Built  By  U.S. Government 


STAUNTON 


Military  Academy 


Bingham  Military  School 

r5°T;c^x 

Suprrh  local  low  In  world  rrooword  rtimate  t  M»r  and 
Lower  Hettou*.  Send  for  Catalog  Bos  L.  AabevUir.  N.  C. 


KEMPER  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Train#  f«»r  Icadcrmhlp  by  a  cnfnnrrhenalw  ayalrm  o I  a 
IrtM*  military  and  general  u.OvJtiaa  that  reach  every  I* 
An  Honor  syptem  (hat  builda  character.  High  beta 
and  J  uni  or  college. 

»  o«  catalogue  addrew  706  Third  N»..  Uoonvlllr.  Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  C0LLE6C 

1  10»  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


Columbi 


*5>t.  Holm's 

fgilitaru  flcademii 


In  amukam  ai*u> v 


i  rturdy  tad/. 

I  a  dromdahl# 


n  urn  n.iiKi. 
hararier  arc 
•111 


u»e  iiMfUgvitrul  parent  (  alaing 
telka  all  at»out  If.  Writ*  lo-day. 

In  1 71  »?4II1I  gAl'WMAfQ.  Wa 


NE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
king  feur-lquara  Man** 


r-gtnre  Prrr^rmtory  and  home  arhonl  for  boya  tn  healthful 
Wdmont  are  thin  of  Virginia.  PM11  Comnavrlal  Cot* ran. 
New  fl retin^d  Admliiutratton  building  and  lUrracka. 
Tuition  fAMun.  r®r  rataJ.gUf  »l.!r*wi 
CoL.  fc.  K.  LlOOtt,  Prrwldrnt.  Hot  li.  lilac k*U«r.  Va. 


RANHAM  &  HUGHES  New  Mexico  Military  Institute 


In  th«  "Sunshine  SUte."  Eiception.1  high  wrhool  and 
Junior  college  work.  Well  balanced  academic,  military 
and  physical  training.  Cavalry  school.  Every  boy 
ridea.  Polo,  awiinminc.  all  *j>ort».  H.  O.  T.  C. 
Bracing  air.  dry  climate.  J700  ft.  altitude.  Outdoor 
Ufa  all  year.  Moderate  rate.  For  catalog.  addrrM 

COC  i.  C  TROUTMAN.  S.M.tMK.iM 
Ba.  U  R..-.IU  N.-  M..«. 


WEST  TEXAS  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

R.O.T.C.  San  Antonio.  Texaa  Jlat  Year 


Tennessee  Military  Institute 

iX&ettjSPp  BS5  SdSTTSil 

the* don't  atUtude:  where  r\rry  bur  la  put  uo 
hH  mettle  to  roeaaurv  htiaarif  by  (•Ubltabed  achuul 
tUfidMdc. 


HOWE  SCHOOL 


OoOm  pn*a 
lTMtivblual  attre 

KniCuScAi 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

For  rotator  addrtt i  Tk* 
EamRn.  Ofc^CJv-.l-d. 


Pasadena  Military  Academy 

Offer,  ibnroiwb  grounding  tn  fundamental.  ofKnglWi  nlu. 
ration  tilth  lo rtgb I  ti  grammar  grade,  with  full  high  arli .d 
and  relieve  preparatsiTY  rounn.  Ai  «r»dii"l  by  UiilYrmity 
of  Cabfumia  CXunpMelv  tnndseti  equipment  Honor 
ayauan.  Catak*  R- D  No.  2.  Hot  IM).  Paaadena  C  al. 


San  Diego  Army  and  Nary  Academy 

Prepare*  for  (*«4Wm  Wi*t  Point  and  Ann* poll*  l-olr. 
of  <  altfomla'a  blghmt  arbolaatlr  rating,  c'hrlatinn  Infill* 
rrxYv  Land  and  water  aport*  all  year.  Summer  Hoalon, 
July  I — Krpt.  I.  Catakcue.  Addrm  Cai-t.  THOU.  A. 
Davis,  box  U  Pacific  beach  Bta_  Kan  Dkgo.  Cal. 


miami  mm 

•Lyslcal  growth  and  eternal  dlrerUofi  Rare*  fonarrratlTe. 

Urmantaf*1'  °7"o  Pr***‘  B#< 


Physical  growth  and  mental  Hare*  wmtb  e. 

CatakC.  Cm».  Ow  Grt*  I  row*.  Pr*a_.  Baa  7». 


MORGAN  PARK 

MILITARY  ACADEMY.  CM.  H.  D.  Abel  la.  SopV.  Boa 
800.  Morgan  Part.  Chicago.  III.  Character  bdktlag. 
Lower  Mehonl  HVrh  sUfidank  •«•*•»** 


An  Institution  of  National  Prominence 

Accredited  course*  leading  to  Certificate.  Diploma  and  Degrees  to 

EXPRESSION  MllCir  LANGUAGES 

OPERA  lTl  U  O  I  V  DANCING 

Uruorpasmd  firolty  of  oorv  thu  W  Imtnifton,  Indodlnf  mwj  world 

Free  Master  School 

Only  Conservatory  In  CMcttO  maintaining  ext e naive  Student 


An  Institi 

Accrediud  course* 

EXPRESSION 

OPERA 


l3octbU>c8tern  00ilitarpanD 
j^aual  acahemp 

70  MtUt  from  Chicago 


ITHACA  SCHOOL  of 

Physical  Education 

Off.  ALBFRTH.  SHABFF.  Dinttm 


!  iiifoniiutmii  on  iv*iuc-*t. 

COL.  R.  P.  DAVIDSON. 

Superintendent 

r  Geneva.  Wle*on»in 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Commerce 

cssusxi&fim 

AdrnlnMtrallnn  "tuilrnta  whu  w«h  «o  earn  the 
u(  l».  H.  <\  ran  dt>  »o  t>y  inking  «■<>  more  ymn.  TOe 
pmrlkal  iub).i'l«  -Inch  Uierenae  the  •iiKlrnt.  eerniee 
ruiKMlty  ar*  laeludnl  In  the  Br.1  <*•  f«M*  aa«  the 
dlptoma  u  granlnl  •llho.lt  dnirrr.  Hoelwa  «o  be 
nrrenecd  u  that  Irriun*  rati  In-  taken  from  h  A  M.  t<» 
12  M.  I’.IIU.I-  urr  ..bl.rn.vl  tor  .tu.te.,u  wWmuwr 
■U»l*irt  tlirm-lvr.  PpcrUI  ftMirwa  are  |I«M  IB  Krally 
ItiiHirtlna.  Crrdlla  and  Cotimunu.  K«lmm»n«iilp. 

4.  011  anotint  of  the  l«r*r  rr*M»ik>a  (moir  th»n 
10.0"*)  •ttnleiit.  In  the  unlvrr*ltyl  applveatlone  tuuet  tx* 
received  pwmptly.  Bulletin  L. 

KIKSFLL  M.  CON  WELL.  Pr*. 

It  mad  A  Monllomerr  A»e..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


School  of  CbiuUuqiu  and 


The  College  of  Music 
of  Cincinnati 


Grand  Rover  Institute  £, 

tlonal  preparatory  *rh«>oj.  Except 
IXEVsIblr  by  endowment.  Nrw  do 
slum.  Strong  detriments  in  Mp 
9W0.  K*M  W.  H  UUUN.  Prlnrl 
bury.  Ohio.  On  Pennsylvania  K* 


mi.  Strktly 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Braid  and  Mantyaemy  Phrf.4«l»hu.  Pa. 

College  ol  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
Teachers  Collect  School  of  Commerce 

Professional  School. : — Theology.  Law.  Medioac. 
Pharmacy.  Dcntutiy.  Chiropody 
School  of  Music  University  llich  School 

Training  School  tor  Nurse.  I  o-cducational 

.Scad  for  Bulletin  L 


Physical  Education 

For  Women— Accredited 

2-Yw  Normal  Comm  tot  Dt rector*  of  PhysMI  Edor*- 
tioo.  Playground  S upcm»oa  DaoctuC  Traebcts  *od 
Swlmmln*  Inuniftto.  ... 

20th  Session  opens  September  17.  1923 

New  cram^jfo.  diw«ni  and  laboratories.  new 
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Military  SciikooLa  and  Colleges 


************************** 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Sine*  1SH4  ihi  Standard  Irmiiution  of  Dramatic 
ai.l  E^M.-iuonil  Tr timng  and  tha  IVrfwiing 
of  I’cruMviliiy  foe  any  calling  in  l*f». 

Fall  Term  Begin*  October  26 
Bar  mu  on  Couraaa  in  Cooperation  with 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
nine-emt  Cetelog  ofett  Comm i  firm 
Room  2SSH.  CARNl'GIE  HALL.  N«w  York 


JTHACA  Q3NSERWORY 

S  Dewitt  Park  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  °f 

All  Instalment*.  Von I.  Dramatic.  Art.  \  *t  infP 
Ply  steal  Train  1  riff  All  ffraduaU*  eligible  MUolL 
to  trie*  m  N  Y  State  Public  MkmAs 
sprrlal  ad  van  tag n.  to  CodONt  wort  Matter  Courses  with 
world  famous  artists  in  all  department*  wTea  building*. 


Auditorium.  (•ymr 


turn.  Hit 


and  Administration  UuUdlnca.  Y«r  Booh  scut  nti  rwi urwi 
Two*,  three-  end  feuc-reer  eeurses  bag  In  with  opanino 
of  Fell  Term.  Seotembor  20th. 


0TT 


CONWAY  J2SSS*. 

Develop*  not  merely  "  perfornHTi."  but  true  artlau 
InatrurUoti  on  two  Inatnimrnta.  tnachem  of  national 
renown.  Conducting  and  hand  arrangemenu  part  of 
rourae  out—  u.  prarilc*  In  Urge  Con-ervatory  or- 
ch«tr»  Dally  liand  rehearaala  under  Patrtek  Con- 
•ay  Domilinrtra.  Awv—lalcd  with  Ithaca  Cun- 
■erratory  ot  Murtr  Addreaa 

THE  COHWAV  MILITARY  RAND  SCHOOL 
(OS  Da  Wilt  Park.  Ithaaa.  N»  Varh 


Conservatory-  s^Pfusic 


PHILADELPHIA 


School  of  INibl*  PerfonnaDce 


Week  1  -  Superviaed  Praetire.  Ccaima  in  IW 
provid  and  Aceredited  Ccrunra  in  Public  Be  boa 


l>grre.k^oef*rrrd.  "  T-o  Complrte  PupaU’  Bymnbuny 
Ore  brat  raa — lleripmcal  KclatioM  with  loivcrsily  of  Prnna 
Domilorw  lor  W®mrn— A  School  of  lmpintioo.  Lo>*lty 
and  Succeae  Year  Book  mailed  free. 

CILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS.  Director 
Officer,  Studioa,  Dormitoeiee,  Broad  and  Reed 


i|"T‘  ' 

Km  I  ala  a 

"V;  Ap“ 


Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music 

Pound rd  1957.  by  CUr*  Hsur  Fbrulty  of  Intcmmtlpcisl 
reputation.  Every  bmncli  of  muslcnl  irmUiiu*  H« i. 
drocf  IVpt.  Beautiful  Ka.mxt*  57th  yeer  0peiif  8e*pt. 
4th.  lor  clrrtjUr  st»d  catAltwuc  eddrewt  HritTtiA  list  n. 
DirtTlrtvw.  Ohio. Cincinnati.  IliithUnd  »rxl  IHimrt  Avaw. 


Leland  Powers  School 

of  the  Spoke-  Weed  DtiacuRbed  lor  the  Nccmefiu 
gr*l*a!e*  Fae  catalog  adiree* 

T-a  DtaccT«.  Miyicimm,  Bomoo.  Vow  Fenway. 


The  Sargent  School 

for  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


D.  A.  SARGENT  L  W.  SARCEPdT 

CAMBRIDGE  M.  MAS*. 


?, '£5??sL!S^,rT?L£rasr““  'PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


younff  womru.  ofTcrlru?  nttracllrr 
pusItlMtii*.  UUAlinol  director*  «if 
phyrtcnl  truir.iiijc  In  bic  driuand 
ThfW-rftf  diploma  couree  and 
ftptir-ycar  U.S.  course,  bulb  Itirlud 
lac  summer  course  lu  cami>  actlvl. 
tire*  with  train  Inc  lu  nil  forms 
of  physical  cxrrrHr.  rrcrvatlotu 
and  Iw-Alth  education.  School 
affillatrd  with  famous  Battle  Cm  k 
Sanitarium— suprrb  r<|Uli»mrnt 
and  faculty  <if  tpcdalbits  KxrH 
lent  opportunity  f»>r  Individual 
physical  development.  For  llln* 
tnitrd  aunuuucrm  «•*»!.  addrew 

11  KELLOGG  SCHOOL  q  i1 
OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Boa  224.  Batt'a  Ce— k.  Michigan 


^  For  Nervous  and 
#  Backward  Children 

■*^ajt  fe||  The  Stewart  Home  Training  School 
t  for  chUdrett  of  retarded  mental  de- 

I  IlLIW  vdoputent  Is  a  private  Home  and 
1»  rV  WWB  5<ho>loQ  a  bcauUlul  Country  Estate 
,n  thc  <amou.  Blue  C.raxE  Keeton^ 
Kentucky.  Sewn  II uridine*-  Cot- 
ta*r  Plan  For  illustr.ite<l  catalog  sl  iwi 


The  Williaihs  School 
cCt^pression 

^and  Dramatic  Art 

■■  "  *  - - - 

r Trwrberv*  Com.  Lrfiun  C«*ursr:  v  -r 

tnrr  Cuinr  ftlorh  with  |*flv  ate  Its-  I  .  i 

I  ^  |  tPwlaV  V  NstrVrMs  wb*b 
f.vnihaMqm:  Llttlr  Theatre  l>of- 
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BOSTON 

Two-Year  Courses 

Col  I,  s*  Grad* 

Business  Administration 

COR  » OUM  ■«  tod  woman  of  oaocolivo 
■  co  libra.  Aa  lotensi.,,  practical  train- 
■a*  Marly  equivalent  in  credit  hours  |o 


BUSINESS  todav  demands  trained  men.  It  de- 
manda  not  only  men  who  are  proficient  in  the 
performance  of  business  duties,  but  men  who  are 
masters  of  sound  business  principles  and  familiar  with 
actual  business  conditions.  They  must  know-  how  to 
think  and  be  capable  of  accepting  responsibility. 

New  York  University,  situated  at  the  world’s  busi¬ 
ness  headquarters — New  York  City,  gives  vou  just  such 
a  training  and  mental  equipment.  The  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Accounts  and  Finance  offers  courses  in  all  the 
important  business  fields,  including 

Accounting  Journalism 

Advertising  Management 

Banking  and  Finance  Trade  and  Transportation 

The  student  also  has  the  opportunity  for  cultural 
development  as  well  as  training  along  business  lines. 
An  academic  college  course  may  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  business  courses.  The  surroundings  are  such  as  to 
stimulate  and  develop  character  and  personality. 

The  college  graduate  will  find  an  unequalled  chance 
for  study  of  ever>-  phase  of  business  and  finance  at 
the  University's  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
-  tration.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Wall 

,'Jr'  Street  district. 

^  «  ~»I%'  “*3,r  Registration  for  the  fall  term  begins  Sept.  loth.  The 
*  'SL’itiTi?  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  opens 
1  TIT  IBlJ  Sept.  24th.  For  bulletins  and  complete  information 

J  address  the  Registrar.  New  York  University,  101  Wash- 

f/«a>gg«-w  ind"n  Square,  New  York  City. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

The  ten  schools  of  New  York  University 

At  ruwfM.  Il«« III*  At  Wa*himrt»n  Kqaate! 

(.Jlw.  nl  Art  u>4  .  _  .  .  ^  School  .4  fuMMICe 

"  ™  At  00  Trial!  r  IW:  Srh.-.l  <d  l.w 

— . — :  __  The  IrtolMl'  nl  Rrhnul  <4  K.1uc»tton 

The  Xhool  ol  S-r*ln-»rii>»  Horn'.  .VdniMMtraOon  Waahlnaton  S.,U»r<  Cnlkee 

At  ito h  St.  «wl  Kim  Awone:  C.railuair  School 


IDo  you  seek  advancement  in  Bum 
nee*  or  in  Accountancy  practice— 
the  C.  1*.  A.  device.  a  position  ai 
Treasurer,  Controller.  Auditor 
Crwht  Manager,  Taa  Specialist/ 

Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration 

Pm*  ItKlIutf,  Ihrouih  Ua  fourw*  In  Aren  tint  moo 
•ml  biMliwtl  Administration.  has  tMitiH  (ho* 
of  mm  and  wumru  to  rr«IU«  thrt#  bsiaiorss 


Church  StrMt 


SCHOOL  °f 
COMMERCE 


COMBINES  LAKE  SHORE  CAMPUS 
WITH  BIG  CITY  ADVANTAGES 

IOoer  r*np  study  of  bltf 

if»C’hK*eu«UFp*ciTwnls  cultural  ar*| 
wmtiootl  »dnnt«rfK<  of  ewapy* 

lif«inK*snat.tn  Amor*  th-  fet.r**. 

sesasKSSr- 


Electrical 


Engineering 


Home  Economics 


In  One  Year 


ia  College  of  Pharmacy 


National  Kindergarten 
and  Elementary  College 


MISS  WOODS’  SCHOOL 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Individ  nil  trsOAlnc  will  develop  the  child  who  dots  Dot 
pcurrrai  aatt^ArioniT  21  mlW  fnnn  PfctU. 
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r  I  'HL  L>i itKAKY  uiutbi  movie  run  irom 
A  the  Press,”  after  being  shown  on  the  trial  trip  of 
the  giant  Leviathan,  has  been  made  a  regular  feature 
of  the  motion -picture  program  upon  that  great  ocean 
liner.  It  will  also  be  a  humorous  part  of  the  program 
upon  other  American  steamers  which  have  motion- 
picture  equipment.  This  is  an  unusual  distinction 
because  the  Shipping  Board  is  exercising  the  utmost 
discrimination  in  providing  only  the  highest  type  of 
entertainment.  On  land  and  sea  “Fun  from  the 
Press'*  is  the  high  spot  in  the  programs.  Go  to 
theaters  showing  it  -  if  you  enjoy  clean  fun. 

Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest 
Distributed  by  W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation 


New  Pictures  of  Precious  Porcelain 


Three  New  Books 
on  Public  Health 

Tin*  important  »>il>if>t  i.  now  attracting  an  rvtf 
lnci«M*ittR  amount  of  attention.  It*  van»u.  pK»««ar* 
covered  by  «  *i<crt*  in  ihrt*  I— >k*  ilrjltnil  with  th* 
topi!  from  different  cj.k  i-«iV  the  pndw  t  ■  ; 

linn  anil  intimate  a«*v-  ution  with  the  tprcul  p- 
lent*  iIim  uommI.  mi  vim;  the  mult*  <4  actual  c*per»m«  i 
umlrr  pructN'nl  conditinm.  They  will  prove  of  great 
MMsUncv  l**th  to  tin*  atiMtcur  an<l  porfnoioful in  the 
field*  oftmcul  and individual hygiene.  Tl «  «Ux>k»atc: 

HOUSING  AND  THE  PUBUC  HEALTH 

bv  JOHN  KOI1KRTSON.  M  il.  Molleal  OflWer  of 


FOOD  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

br  W  G.  SAVAGE.  M.D..  <  »uaty  MoltaJOdtoe cM 
llralth.  Morrwt.  KM.  Crown  in.  t  («!».  lUmrairt. 

THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  EXPECTANT  MOTHER 

by  MARY  SCHARUEB.  M.D.  Crown  in*.  Cioih. 

BonnJ  mntfve**  ityU.  nbomi  i6o  #«|M  If  .J#  ^ 

returns .  net;  try  mail.  St  A*. 

FUNIC  A  WAGNALL3  COMPANY.  1SIM  ftwtk  At*.  H.  T. 


It  is  fresh  from  the  pre^s  and  is  a 
work  of  exceptional  mtjrnihctncc.  em¬ 
bracing  a  complete  and  interesting  sur 
vey  of  the  gradual  development  of 
porcelain  making  and  decorating  from 
the  earliest  Chinese  productions  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era  .down  to  the 
present  day.  The  work  is  in  two  sump¬ 
tuous  volumes,  illumined  with  32  exqui¬ 


sitely  colored  illustrations  and  80  fine 

tc^raplnc  reproductions  of  the  most 
>us  porcelain  art  specimens  in  mu¬ 
seum  collections  of  China.  Korea,  Japan. 
Persia,  and  the  several  countries  of 
Europe.  The  text  of  the  kook  also  cm 
braces  reproductions,  in  facsimile,  of 
work  connected  with  various  periods  and 
porcelain  factories. 


Mr.  Burton,  author  of  this  standard  work,  has  written  other 
books  on  porcelain  and  is  well  acquainted  with  porcelain  factories 
and  porcelain  makers  of  Europe.  He  has  devoted  years  to  the 
study  of  porcelain  and  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  subject.  This  book  will  be  a  valuable  and  artistic  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  porcelain  connoisseur,  and  will  prove  to  be  a 
standard  work  of  reference  for  facts  relating  to  porcelain  and 
illustrations  of  the  world’s  choicest  collections  of  it. 

Royal  8vo.  size.  459  pages,  splendidly  bound  in  light  blue  cloth 
with  gilt  lettering  and  decorations. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and  description 

Price  far  the  'uv  rofumej  $10.  net:  JcUccry  charges  east 
of  Mississippi  Rita.  SSc ..  uest.  63c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers 

354-369  Fourth  Avenue  I  ) 1 0 1 1 1  Nevf  York 


The  most  beautiful,  the  most  authoritative  and  the  most  instructive 
work  of  its  class  ever  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  and 
the  collector  of  porcelain  is  entitled 


A  General  History  of  Porcelain 


By  Wm.  Burton,  M.  A..  F.  C.  S. 


ADEVEREUX  SCHOOLS 

SIX  BERWYN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
U  Boy.  Junior  drU 

UNIQUE  IN  PURPOSE — PROGRESSIVE  IN  METHOD 
▼  Tbw*  "Mnl-  lutnctn*  orhont.  fry  cblVfrtc 
who  ix-.l  artenulte  ntMTvaUon  awl  guUlonc*. 
PfMdvool  Age  through  Higii  **b«ri 
H  portal  oraplwaw  pUenl  on  nealtb  "luruiloo. 

Anutamle  sixt  cultural 

Vocational  training  for  manually  tntod~l  >' intents. 
Male  lacult)  In  department  for  older  bo; - 
HUty-Ove.  orro*— outdoor  tamp  In  MUid  startoo. 


Special 


THE  TROWBRIDGE  1&3S8U5? 
TRAINING  SCHOOL r  m,V\Ee"  1 ' 

Indore!  by  Educators  and  Fti>*l«ian* 

E.  HAYDN  TROWBRIDGE.  M  D..  Chimhm  Bids- 
Momi  City,  M«. 


LAWYERS 

fngineers.  Inventors,  Manufacturers 

will  Ik*  IntrftM'ly  tntrreated  In  I  hr  sew  book  by  a 
dhlioguiabcd  patent  *Uc*ncy.  eutltM— 

ROBB’S 

PATENT 

ESSENTIALS 

By  John  F.  JtoM,  Ft.  /-/-  »/.  MPI- 
A  volume  which  tmwly  rov  re*  potrnt  oflUe  law 
ami  i»r «r  i  if r  and  ftvra  ait  the.  information  you 
fould  n*k  about  grtiing  a  |>atmi.  about  the*  jrlrnra 
of  tfrmf tlrws  DM«*t  r lairm,  funs* of  appeal  and  *p 
liliratloiw  for  rnirwal*  Ibe  author  nUoducoi 
Iho  patent  office  personnel,  funrtkma  of  officials, 
makiw  von  familiar  wHb  potent  nifir*  t*rmlt»ot*«v. 
and  nils  how  ilnni%%nda  i*f  d<iUni  ran  l«  **VfU  in 
avoiding  lltlgaUos  for  patent  Infrfmreawot. 

T toe  book  U  Bid*  all  tbo  war*  lntrvr.tinc  with 
hkforUw  of  hlltulrrd*  of  noted  patent  office  c**m 
and  aiwrlal  artRlm  antlrn  by  pat  ml  o«rt 
odklM 

All  Mr  Robb,  tbr  author.  U  b«>th  ln\mb*r  bin! 
tin  lent  ofllre  attorney,  the  U  llkvitutrlf 

nutliorttitive.  and  will  In*  found  of  UwjIroUMa 
lir||»I<iln«^t  to  biuliMwa  mm.  patent  mlleiifn. 
In vm tors.  turehaiUf*.  MtRlrnU  of  t^Hmt  la». 
and  otlirra  deallnif  with  pottfti  Mattrra.  Illua* 
t rated  with  rbnrta.  tab R-a.  etc 

Haya  K.  it.  IAchunh"j.  this f  engines  r,  K^wbrlnc 
f  *n .  manufarlurrm.  MHaaukra  *  I  aiint  to  r.*m. 
pUmmtyoo  olid  the  autUof  out  he  rointletme«*»f 
ihu  volume  It  arrm*  to  contain  the  r«*a*ly  lobw- 


ilii  volume. 


i  to  mntalo  the  r«  aily  lnf»w- 
mi re  rutuMvf.  rt»« 


to  the  aver 


•  The  book  MU  a  real  nerd  The  arrmnjrtnmi 
and  the  cenerat  make  up  Invite  interval  at  uwre.* 
-  Jn ror.  it.  vnutvM.  Attorney.  CUtelnnJ. 

Crostn  .Vfo.  1A*  paerf  Mw  bntkram.  #J.  Stt; 
SS.ta.  i^upnU 

flMI  A  WiOUIB  Cl..  FMvkrv  JS4  1M  fiwtl  !•« .  lev  Tel 


AJ  TVre’t  lack  uf  method  in 

lOfl  I  nil  the  aaleitnan  who  cin  t 
V^ail  1UU  make  sales,  the  Lawyer  w  1^> 
can’t  win  jury  cases,  the  preacher  whocan  t  make 
converts,  the  pervan  who  Can't  win  an  argument. 
All  such  should  read  the  points  1  suggestion*  in 
that  wonderfully  helpful  book— •‘How  to  Argue 
and  Win/4  by  Grenville  Klciscr.  Chapter  by 
chapter  he  anal> xea  the 

persona!  pe-  ArQIlP  culiaritiea 

that  cauee  A  “  O  ^  some  men 
to  fail  and  then  potnt»  out  how  to  win.  Mr. 
Kleiser  is  the  celebrated  speech  Specialist  and 
this  book  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  success  in 
teaching  men  tu  "think  on  their  feet/*  YouH 
find  it  worth  reading  several  times.  310  puges. 
nmo.  Cloth.  St.Oo,  net:  $1.7 *.  P*\t-P+»d 


can  twin  jury  Ci 
converts,  the  pe 
All  such  should 


FUM  &  WA64AUS  COUPART 

Publ'tktn 

3S4-380  F^rtk  Att..  It*  Is* 


and  Win? 
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See  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  these 
publishers  in 
the  August  Inter¬ 
national  Book 
Review 


Tin:  Abingdon  Puks*.  51 
l>.  Appleton  &  Co. .  jy 
Tnr.  C'wtmv  Co  .  1 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  55. 41 
Doiblidav.  Page  & 

Co  jj-jj 

IIakcoI'BT,  Brack  & 

Co .  4 

lvrr.ki.AiiN  Miu>  47 
Tnr,  JcdhonPbku.  .  ji 
Alim  A.  Knopf 

Sctend  Ctitr 
Koiirnr  M.  McBride 

&Co . 37 

0.  P.  Putnam ’■  Son* 

Cat rr 

Charles  Scbihner’* 

Son* .  3 

Thomas  Skltikr . 43 

John  Wanamakkr 

Book  Shop .  40 

Tnr.  Standard  Pm- 
uvniNc  Co .  S3 


On  pw  $8  you  will  find 
advertised: 

Book-shops 
Rabe  Books 
Km st  Edition? 

Book*  FOB  Wbitt.bs 
LiTEBAHV  RtPBESIXTA- 
T1VKB 

Kobp.ign  Books 
Autographs 
Manuscripts  Tvpfo 

and  other  items  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  fur  the  writer, 
the  collector  and  all  true 
b<x>k  lovers. 


What  Ails  the  Young  Novelists ? 

WHY  is  Religion  so  conspicuously  lacking  in  the 
hooks  of  our  younger  writers?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  lacking,  and  something  must 
be  wrong,  either  with  our  writers  or  with  Religion.  Read 
what  Mildred  W  asson  has  to  say  about  it  in  her  article, 
“Religion  and  the  Young  Novelist.”  It's  in  the  August 
International  Book  Review. 

The  question  of  what  happens  to  us  after  death  has 
occupied  mankind  ever  since  civilization  began.  Camille 
Flammarion,  the  noted  French  psychic  investigator,  has 
just  completed  his  remarkable  trilogy,  “Death  and  Its 
Mystery.”  The  third  volume,  “After  Death,”  in  which 
the  author  sums  up  his  case  for  the  survival  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness,  is  reviewed  extensively  in  the  current  Book 
Review. 

Also  in  this  issue  there  is  an  enlightening  pen  portrait 
of  Philip  Guedclla  by  Michael  Sadlcir;  a  review  by  Jim 
'Fully  of  “Knuckles  and  Gloves”;  and  reviews  of  the 
following  much  talked  about  books: 


LE  DIABLE  AU  CORPS 

The  extraordinary  novel  by 
the  15-year-old  French  youth, 
Raymond  Radiguct,  which  ha* 
caused  a  sensation  in  France. 
Reviewed  by  Albert  Sc  him 

THROUGH  THE  WHEAT 

By  Thomas  Boyd 
Some  declare  it  the  best  of  all 
A  mcr ica  n  wa  r  books.  1 1  s  a  u  t  hor 
was  with  the  U.  S.  Marines 
and  he  has  written  what  he  saw. 
Rnir.ced  by 

Louise  Maun  sell  Field 


ENGLAND  AFI’ER  WAR 
By  C.  F.  G.  Mastcrman 

A  startling  book  that  portrays 
the  crisis  which  England  is 
facing. 

Reviewed  by 

Michael  A .  E.  White 

IMPROMPTU 
By  Elliot  H.  Paul 
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Use  the  coupon  below  for  a  year’s  subscription. 
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GETTING  BY  GIVING 


IT’S  one  of  the  certain  facts  of  today-to 
make  a  business  grow  large,  make  it  give 


most 


The  manufacturer  who  fixes  his  eye  on  the 
money  profit  and  considers  nothing  else, 
finds  sooner  or  later  that  there  isn’t  much 


profit  to  see 


The  manufacturer  who  makes  a  practice  of 
giving  unusual  values,  who  figures  a  close 
margin  of  profit  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
who  use  his  goods,  always  makes  the  most 
profit  in  the  long  run 

Its  a  rule  of  life;  the  man  who  gives  most, 
gets  most  Its  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  applied 
to  every  business  It  may  be  a  little  difficult 
to  believe,  but  were  proving  it  every  day 
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THE  PHILIPPINE  ROW 


Time  *vma  to  hare  cooled  the  fhrhtln*  blood  of  Emilio  Atrulnaldo.  ihc  old  Filipino 
ln«umdo  leader,  for  that  li  hi,  quiet  remark  on  the  controversy  between  the 
Filipino  leaders  and  Governor-General  Wood,  with  whom  Amnnaldo  is  here  po«ing 
for  a  picture.  Amiinaldo's  sou  is  a  West  Point  cadet. 


“T  TE  MAY  nE  A  nR0THER  of  'Viltiam  H.  Taft.  hut 

I — I  he  ain’t  no  brother  of  mine,”  ran  tho  words  of  a 

JL  JL  oneo  popular  song  supposed  to  indicate  the  attitude 
of  our  soldiers  in  tho  Philippines  toward  tho  "little  brown  broth- 
rr«."  In  the  complaints 
made  recently  against 
Governor-General  Wood 
hv  native  Filipino  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  some  editors 
t«e  evidence  that  the 
licDcral's  military  train¬ 
ing  has  given  his  mind 
Ibe  slant  indicated  in  tho 
soldiers’  song,  and  they 
anno  that  no  Army  of- 
tirrr  ought  to  occupy 
such  n  tact-demanding 
civ il  administrative  of¬ 
fice.  Others  see  in  tho 
new*  of  tho  resignations 
und  resolution-passing  in 
Manila  tho  need  for 
a  strong  hand  to  control 
the  situation.  And  ono 
Republican  editor  breaks 
out— "Thank  heaven  it 
i«  Wood  who  is  on  tho 
job!’’  And  then  there 

»rv  others  who  interpret 
the  recent  clash  as  ono 
mors  proof  that  wo 
haven't  yet  learned  how 
to  carry  our  white  man's 
burden  gracefully.  They 
point  out  that  President 
Wilson  tried  for  eight 
pars  to  give  the  natives 
»  maximum  share  in  the 
pivernment  of  tho 
•'lands  and  sot  thorn  to 
thinking  that  indepen¬ 
dence  was  just  around 
the  corner;  while  tho 
policy  of  the  Harding 
Administration,  as  carried  out  by  Leonard  Wood,  they  toll  us, 
11  of  efficiency  first,  less  experimenting  with  native  control, 
and  a  tendency  to  impress  on  the  native  mind  that  tho  road  to 
*lf-goveninicnt  is  long  and  arduous.  Such  a  radical  change  of 
policy  was  perhaps  bound  to  bring  about  a  clash,  and  it  came,  as 
•ach  clashes  usually  como,  over  a  very  small  matter. 

Governor-General  Wood  reinstated  a  Manila  secret-service 
official  after  legal  exoneration  from  charges  of  wrong-doing.  w  itb- 


out  consulting  the  man's  immediate  superiors,  whereupon  the 
Governor's  Council  of  State  and  Cabinet  resigned  in  a  body,  and 
the  Governor  accepted  the  resignations.  Then  it  developed 
that  there  had  also  been  differences  of  opinion  over  financial 

policies  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  produced  con¬ 
siderable  hard  feeling. 
Tho  resignations  were 
followed  by  an  appieal 
to  Washington.  Tho 
Filipino  legislature  met 
as  tho  "Philippine  Com¬ 
mission  of  Indepen¬ 
dence"  to  approve  tho 
resignations,  demand  t  ho 
recall  of  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  Wood,  and  plead 
for  immediate  indepen¬ 
dence  as  "  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the 
problem." 

Manuel  Quezon.  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Philippine 
Senate,  and  former  resi¬ 
dent  Commissioner  at 
Washington,  whom  tho 
dispatches  indicate  to 
bo  the  loader  in  the  anti- 
Wood  movement,  has 
issued  a  statement  in 
which  ho  says  tho  Fili¬ 
pino  people  "remain 
loyal  to  tho  United 
States  and  no  question 
affecting  America’s  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  involved." 
What  has  been  done  is 
only  "a  most  pacific 
protest  against  what  we 
consider  to  ho  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  curtail  the 
autonomous  powers  that 
we  now  enjoy." 

A  detailed  explanation 
of  the  break,  as  seen  by  the  Filipino  loaders,  is  made  by  Alfredo 
Samson.  Secretary  of  the  Philippine  Press  Bureau  at  Washington, 
maintained  by  the  Commission  of  Independence: 

"The  intention  of  Congress  in  the  Jones  law,  passed  in  August, 
1916.  was  to  give  the  Filipinos  all  possiblo  powers  of  local  self- 
government  not  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States. 

"But  Governor  Wood  has  gone  directly  against  the  spirit  of  the 


THIS  QUESTION  CAN  UK  SETTLED  PEACEFULLY 
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II K  LEA IM  THE  FILIPINO  OPPOSITION  TO  WOOD 

Mr iiu i* I  I..  Quwon.  Imuier  of  the  Philippine  Indrpfwlmrp  move- 
ment,  photographed  at  hi*  doak  a*  President  of  the  Sena  to. 


Jonc*  law.  His  not*  and  policies  have  been  more  characteristic 
of  n  military  autocracy  tlum  of  a  civil  administration. 

"Iln  lias  vetoed  much  im|Mirtant  domestic  legislation  of  the 
Pllllippino  legislature.  One  of  the  sixteen  hill*  ho  vetoed  carried 
an  appropriation  for  a  ten-year  university  program.  This  mea¬ 
sure  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Stale*.  If  the  Filipino  people,  through  their  duly  elected  legis¬ 
lature,  cun  not  h|H>nd  their  own  money,  then  they  have  no  self- 
government  at  all. 

“(lovernor  Wood  next  attempted  to  force  the  Filipino  lenders 
to  lease  the  successfully  government  owned  and  operated 
Manila  Railroad  Company  to  New  York  capitalists  in  spite  of 
the  almost  unanimous  opposition  of  the  Filipino  people.  The 
Filipino  leaders  absolutely  refused  to  sign  the  lease,  and  the 
Governor  had  to  accept  defeat. 

"Governor  Wood  then  set  al»out  to  force  the  Government  to 
close  out  the  sugar  centrals  which  were  rendering  a  most  valuable 
service  to  Filipino  sugar-growers.  The  latter  made  such  a  vehem¬ 
ent  protest  that  he  was  again  forced  to  yield. 

"Governor  Wood  is  now  doing  hi*  best  to  force  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  abandon  its  Philippine  National  Rank.  lie  ha*  already 
closed  a  number  of  the  branches  of  the  bank.  If  this  bank  is 
closed,  Philippine  commerce  and  the  Filipino  people  Mill  he  al¬ 
most  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  capital.  They  know  only 
too  well  what  that  means,  for  they  were  up  against  such  a  con¬ 
dition  before  they  created  the  government  bank,  ami  they  were 
exploited  most  outrageously. 

"Governor  Wood  >s  attempting  to  supplant  the  Philippine 
Council  of  State  and  the  Philippine  legislature  a*  the  policy¬ 
making  and  the  law-making  power  of  the  Philippines.  If  he  i* 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  on  the  road  he  has  liecn  traveling. 
Congress  might  ns  well  al>olish  the  Legislature  and  admit  to 
the  world  there  is  no  longer  any  local  self-government  in  the 
Philippines." 

Governor-General  Wood’s  side  of  the  story  has  not  l»ecn  given 
to  the  press,  but  plenty  of  editors  are  Milling  to  speak  up  for  him. 
Take  for  instance  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune :  it  call'  the 
resignation  of  the  Filipino  leaders  "a  challenge  to  the  whole 
theory  of  American  control  in  the  Philippine*  *  and  "an  effort  on 
Mr.  Quezon's  part  to  determine  who’s  who  in  .Manila."  As  The 
Tribune  understands  it: 

"Under Governor-General  Harrison  the  Legislature  was  invited 
to  do  pretty  much  as  it  pleased,  and  the  administration  was  left 
largely  in  native  hands.  Mr.  Harrison’s  chief  ambition  seemed  to 
Ik*  to  bring  to  an  end  the  line  of  American  Governors-General. 
to  haul  down  the  Hag  from  his  palace  and  take  it  back  with  him 
to  San  Francisco.  His  actions  and  President  Wilson's  words 
spoiled  the  native  politicians.  The  latter  began  to  look  upon 


the  government  as  exclusively  their  own.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  public  services  ran  down  and  the  public  treasury  was 
emptied.  General  Wood's  first  task  in  the  Philippines  was  to 
reorganize  the  insular  finances  and  restore  governmental  credit. 

"Naturally  the  Independista  politicians  long  for  a  return  of 
the  Harrison  era  or  for  the  coming  of  an  era  of  independence  arid 
unhaiiiitcred  exploitation  of  the  island's  resources.  They  count 
on  the  anient  sympathy  of  the  group  of  Americans  who  wanted 
to  turn  the  islands  loose  in  191G. 

"General  Wood  will  not  surrender  our  sovereignty  to  threats 
at  Manila  any  more  than  lie  would  surrender  it  at  the  clamor  of 
the  ‘anti-imperialists'  of  the  American  press,  who  think  that 
they  are  fighting  the  Bryan  campaign  of  1900  over  again." 

• 

General  Wood  is  credited  with  important  specific  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger: 

"Aside  from  rehabilitation  of  the  office  of  Governor-General, 
the  Wood  administration  has  l*een  marked  by  a  wide  variety  of 
constructive  work.  The  gold  reserve  of  the  National  Rank  of  the 
Philippines  has  !>een  restored,  and  the  Philippine  peso,  at  a  10- 
cent  discount  when  General  Wood  took  charge,  is  back  to  il< 
face  value.  The  Manila  Railroad,  owned  by  the  Philippine 
Government,  earned  10  per  cent.  Inst  year,  and  the  saminn 
condition*  have  l*een  improved  so  that  no  epidemic*  of  disease 
have  occurred  in  the  ]>criod  of  the  Wood  administration." 

Strong  defense  of  General  Wood,  who  was  n  leading  candidate 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination  three  years  ago.  i- 
not  unnaturally  found  in  such  paper*  of  Republican  affilia¬ 
tion*  or  leaning*  a*  the  Boston  Transcript,  New  York  .Sun 
and  (Hobe,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Manchester  t'nioi. 
Providcnco  Journal,  Philadelphia  North  American,  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  Times,  Chicago  Keening  Post,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Grand 


MANILA  PAPERS  PLEASE  COPY 

Frederick  Fun.  I  on.  Sr  .  fought  and  raptured  Emilio  Aicuinaldo,  Hr. 
Here  an-  Frederick  Funston.  Jr.  (at  the  reader's  left  1  and  Emilio 
Atcuinaldo.  Jr.,  both  Won  point  “pleltes."  in  a  friendly  pose. 
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FILIPINO  WOMEN  WORKERS  POR  INDEPENDENCE 

The  dim-tort  of  the  National  I^-arux  of  Filipino  Women.  otruOimI  Ual  wtnUv  U>  work  for  Independence.  court  reform.  better  manl..K«  law*, 
woman  auffraRc.  and  Improved  education.  This  board  tua  taken  a  stand  In  the  controversy  between  tiovernor-Oeneral  Wood  and  the  Filipino 
leaden  mpreadne  "tu  dfalre  that  the  PhUlpptiMa  be  run  by  a  Rovemment  of  Uw  and  not  of  men."  and  lu  ‘  decided  approval  of  the  dignified 
attitude  of  the  mlRnlnu  raembert  of  the  Philippine  C  ouncil  of  Stale,  the  Secretaries  of  Departments,  and  the  Mayor  of  Manila." 


Rapids  Herald,  K annas  City  Star,  Wichita  Deacon,  and 
San  Franciaoo  Chronicle.  And  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
(lovcmor-Oenoral  is  no  less  stoutly  defended  by  the  Democratic 
New  York  Time*,  Brooklyn  Citiren,  Birmingham  Agr-llerald. 
and  Montgomery  Advertiaer. 

Among  those  who  give  credence  to  the  complaints  against 
Governor-General  Wood  there  is  n  tendency  to  remark  that  he 
may  bo  the  right  man  in  the  wrong  place.  A  military  officer, 
contends  tho  Detroit  Newt  (Ind.),  “is  the  lost  man  on  earth  to 
send  to  a  land  ostensibly  being  prepared  for  self-government.” 
The  Boston  Port  (Ind.  Dcm.)  thinks  that  Wood’s  "martinet 
methods”  may  have  done  hnrm.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in  tho 
Philippines, says  the  Louisvillo  Courier-Journal  (Deni.)."  General 
Wood  has  created  the  suspicion  that  his  widely  advertised  tact, 
prudence  and  administrative  capacity  had  failed  to  accompany 
him  to  tho  Philippines,"  and  his  record  on  the  islands  "raises  the 
question  whether  or  not  his  career  of  usefulness  as  a  public  servant 
b  nearing  it*  close.”  Tho  New  York  World,  always  hostile  to 
Lonard  Wood  and  his  friend  Thoodoro  Roosevelt,  and  likewiso 
hostile  to  “imperialism”  as  a  national  policy,  thinks  that  the 
Governor-General  is  simply  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the 
present  Republican  Administration  at  Washington.  It  says: 

"When  Leonard  Wood  went  out  to  the  Philippines,  it  was 
understood  that  he  was  to  crush  the  spirit  of  independence 
among  the  native  population.  His  uniform  and  the  two  stars 
on  lus  collar  were  admirably  calculated  to  accomplish  that  task. 
Ding  experience  in  the  tropics  had  given  him  a  soldier’s  attitude 
toward  dark-skinned  races,  and  his  record  eloquently  testifies 
to  his  impatience  of  any  authority  but  his  own.  From  his 
subordinates  Leonard  Wood  has  always  required  unquestioning 
obedience.  From  his  superiors,  as  the  War  Department  well 
remembers,  he  has  expected  the  privileges  of  an  equal. 

"It  is  not  unlikely  that  tho  Governor-General  welcomed  an 
opportunity  to  prove  to  the  Philippine  officials  how  little  power 
they  actually  enjoy." 

That  the  trouble  in  the  Philippines  is  due  to  our  uncertain  and 


shifting  colonial  policies  seems  evident  enough  to  independent 
papers  like  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Newark  Newt, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  Chicago  Daily  Newt.  There 
will  l»e  trouble  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  Philippines,  say  tho 
Richmond  Timet- !>%•  patch  (Dcm.),  Now  Orloann  Timea-Picayune 
( Dein.).  Wichita  Eagle  (Ind.),  Minnesota  Star  (Labor),  and 
Springfield  Hrpublican  (Ind.).  And  tho  Republican  Chicago 
Tribune  joins  with  these  paper*  when  it  calls  our  position  "un¬ 
tenable."  in  tho  following  words: 

"  We  are  not  ready  to  rule  the  islands  as  subject  territory.  Wo 
can  not  pretend  to  govern  them  ns  by  the  oonsent  of  tho  govorned. 
We  do  not  grant  them  independence,  yet  we  have  lately  pledged 
ourselves  to  naval  und  military  conditions  which  mako  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  defend  them. 

"In  the  Tribune's  opinion  wo  ought  to  get  out  of  the  islands. 
They  are  a  political  nuisance  and  an  exposed  Hank.” 

But  even  short  of  giving  the  islands  their  freodom,  there  is 
some!  hing  Congress  could  do  to  avoid  such  incidents  as  the  recent 
one.  contend  Patrick  Gallagher.  Asiatic  editor  of  the  New  York 
Commercial,  and  also  the  unnamed  writer  of  a  news  story  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Pott.  The  roots  of  the  controversy,  explains 
Mr.  Gallagher,  "arc  buried  in  Philippine  insular  legislation  that 
was  permitted  by  the  Wilson  Administration.”  Thero  is  a 
"confusion  of  Philippine  and  American  authority  under  the 
Jones  law,"  we  read  in  The  Evening  Pott.  This  law  gave  the 
Filipinos  an  elective  legislature.  They  “have  accordingly  held 
their  government  to  be  absolutely  parliamentary  with  secretaries 
of  departments  responsible  only  to  tho  legislature,  a  view-point 
in  which  General  Wood  has  not  concurred.  Duo  to  the  peeti lari- 
ties  «»f  the  Jones  law.  difference  of  interpretation  is  said  to  warrant 
either  of  these  positions."  Persons  familiar  with  the  Philippines 
are  said  to  believe  that  disturbances  such  as  the  present  one  un¬ 
bound  to  occur  "from  time  to  time  until  the  matter  is  corrected 
at  its  source,  which  calls  for  Congressional  actional  Washington.” 
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HIRAM  JOHNSON’S  OPENING  GUN 

Hiram  johxson  never  made  a  better 

SPEECH  than  the  one  delivered  in  Now  York  City 
on  July  2oth  against  "foreign  entanglements"  in 
pmeral,  and  the  World  Court  and  D-agiio  of  Nation*  in  j»ar- 
tioular,  avers  Arthur  Brisbane,  editorial  writer  of  Mr.  llearst's 
Now  York  American.  This  experienced  observer  maintains, 
furthermore,  that  “Republicans  will  conveniently  forget  their 
World  Court  plan  before  the  California  Senator  has  made 
half  a  dozen  more  speeches,  or  the  Republican  party  will  be 
knocked  on  the  head  politically."  But  "more  significant  than 
the  address  itself,  thinks  Mr.  Munscy’s  Republican  New  York 
Sun,  “is  the  fact  that  it  indicates  the  impressions  which  Mr. 
Johnson  will  carry  into 
the  next  Congress." 

Senator  Johnson  “has 
Wn  called  a  good  many 
things,  but  no  one  has 
over  called  him  n  'stuffed 
shirt,*  "  remarks  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union  (Ind.  Rep.). 

“Always  an  interesting 
figure  in  polities.  Johnson 
to-du.v  is  more  in  the  sun¬ 
light  than  over,"  declares 
the  Democratic  Richmond 
T  imra~Ihs  patch.  There 
was  dunger  of  an  estrange¬ 
ment  In-tween  the  Senator 
and  President  Harding 
while  the  “World  Court 
baby"  retained  its  health, 
notes  the  Norfolk  Fir- 
f/inin ti- Pilot  (Ind.  I)cm.), 

“but  since  it  Itecnmo 
nfllicted  with  infantile  |>a- 
ralysis  the  threatened  row 
is  likely  to  l*c  composed." 

There  have  been  pre¬ 
dictions  of  late  that  the 
California  Senator  would 
bo  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  Presidential 
nomination  next  year,  but 
the  independent  Philadel¬ 
phia  I’nhlie  Lrdyr  l»e- 
lieves  "the  situation  must 
change  greatly  if  he  is  to 
be  a  serious  entry  in  the 
102-1  Derby." 

In  this  opinion  Mark 
Sullivan,  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune's  political  expert, 
concurs.  In  fact 

"It  can  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that  Johnson  will  never 
throw  his  hat  in  the  ring  unless  and  until  Mr.  Harding  first  takes 
his  out.  For  one  thing,  Johnson  knows  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  the  reoomination  of  a  President  in  office  who 
is  standing  for  a  second  term.  For  another  reason.  Johnson 
knows  that  the  very  process  of  making  a  light  on  President 
Harding  would  entail  discrediting  the  whole  Republican  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Republican  party,  would  provide  the  puMic 
with  good  reasons  for  turning  away  from  all  Republicans  what¬ 
ever.  and  would  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  a  Democrat 
winning  the  subsequent  election. 

"As  for  leading  a  third  party,  John>on  has  been  through  that 
once  and  has  no  illusions  about  either  its  pleasures  or  its  prols- 
nbilities  of  success." 

But  even  if  he  is  not  a  candidate.  Senator  Johnson  will  bo  able 
to  hold  up  to  the  Senate  a  much  more  vivid  and  authoritative 


picture  of  European  conditions  for  having  l*een  there,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted.  And  while  in  his  New  York  City  address  he  carefully 
disclaimed  any  political  motives,  "that  will  not  prevent  his 
address  being  read  by  politicians,"  observes  the  New  York 
Sun.  Said  the  Senator  in  part: 

“You  may  call  the  present  effort  what  you  will — a  league,  a 
conference,  an  association  or  a  world  court — the  result,  whether 
intended  or  not.  will  be  exactly  the  same.  Nobody  in  Europ¬ 
ean's  a  rap  for  the  International  Court;  many  care  very  much 
whether  we  get  into  it.  Nobody  expects  the  World  Court  to 
solve  any  real  provocative  international  problem:  but  many 
expect,  if  the  United  States  can  bo  lured  into  it,  the  United 
States  is  on  the  way  not  only  to  the  League  of  Nations,  but  to  a 
full  participation  in  European  affairs. 

"However  well  intended,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  tell  our  people 

that  the  International 
Court  will  stop  wnr  or 
that  it  will  have  the 
slightest  effect  upon  wars. 
The  Court  means  nothing 
of  the  sort.  It  is  an 
utterly  futile  agency  for 
peace — it  can  not  and  it 
will  not  prevent  wars,  and 
it  docs  not  pretend  to  do 
so.  It  has  jurisdiction  of 
nothing  except  whnt  coun¬ 
tries  may  choose  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  it,  und  the  four 
great  memlier  nations— 
Great  Britain,  France. 
Italy  and  Japan— have 
specifically  declined  to 
submit  to  its  compulsory 
jurisdiction. 

“Call  it  Court  or  what 
you  will,  its  genewis  is  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  is 
part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  league.  It  is  the  ad¬ 
visory  l»ody  of  the  League; 
its  opinions  ore  based 
upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  League;  the  law  of  thr 
League  is  in  reality  tie- 
law  of  the  Court;  and  lie- 
hind  the  League,  control¬ 
ling  it  and  directing  it. 
are  the  chancelleries  of 
Eurojie,  with  their  secret 
diplomacy,  their  selfish¬ 
ness  ami  cupidity  and  their 
hideous  schemes  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  conquest. 

“  If  *ro .become  a  part  of 
whnt  is  happening  abroad, 
we  would  l»e  but  tin* 
dupe  or  the  prey  of  the 
one  faction  or  the  other. 
Free,  independent,  unfet¬ 
tered.  by  League  or  a>-.>- 
ciation,  Court  or  confer¬ 
ence.  America  can  speak  and  the  world  will  heed." 

Senator  Johnson's  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that 

• 

he  did  not  go  to  Europe  with  an  open  mind,  and  that  he  scoured 
only  superficial  impressions.  “Hiram  merely  went  over  to 
supply  a  new  stock  of  the  old  mental  furniture."  says  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun  (Detn.).  and  the  Republican  Springfield  Union  see-, 
in  the  great  number  of  public  men  now  studying  condition' 
abroad  "evidence  of  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
Etirojx-an  conditions  are  or  vital  concern  to  us."  As  the 
Canton  Xctri  (Ind.  Detn.)  puts  it: 

"The  significant  feature  about  all  this  seems  to  bo  that  Senator 
Johnson  deliberately  went  to  Europe  for  a  specific  purpose,  und 
that  purpose  was  not  to  look  at  the  questions  in  hand  from  all 
view-points.  An  irreconcilable  of  his  type  sees  only  one  side,  to 
such  matters,  and  that  is  his  side.  But  let  him  say  whut  h-> 
pleases.  He  will  find  that  a  new  thought  has  grown  up  in  Amer¬ 
ica  since  he  left  and  that  Americans  are  not  so  easily  fooled." 


>V  Got 
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WHAT  TURKEY  WON  AT  LAUSANNE 


(3) .  Judicial  capitulations  arc  abolished,  and  foreigners  in 
Turkey  must  live  under  Turkish  law.  except  that  foreign  legal 
advisers  will  be  empowered  to  receive  complaints  relating  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  foreigners. 

(4) .  Peace  is  declared  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

(5) .  Constantinople  goes  back  definitely  to  Turkey,  and  all 
foreign  troops  will  be  withdrawn. 

(6) .  The  size  of  Turkey  is  reduced  by  the  formal  detaching  of 
mandated  States  including  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Palestine. 

(7) .  Eastern  Thrace  is  restored  to  Turkey,  making  Turkey 
once  more  a  European  nation  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

(8) .  The  Ottoman  tariff,  inaugurated  in  191(1,  is  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  a  coefficient  corresponding  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
Turkish  currency. 

(9) .  The  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  to  be 

permit  ted  to  remain  in  Constant  inople. 
—  - -  (10).  Greeks  in  Turkey  and  Turks 

in  Greece  are  to  be  exchanged,  to 

render  iaeh  ei.:iuir>  homugciirous  a-. 

rapidly  a*  |M>ssilde. 

:lli.  I'li.-  Armenian  problem  is  not 
and  Armenians  must  leave 


LIKE  A  TALE  out  of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  has  been  the 
rise  of  modern  Turkey  in  the  few  swift  years  since  her 
J  wreckage  at  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  after  the  World  War, 
is  the  dramatic  fact  that  is  pointed  out  by  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  in  connection  with  the  final  signing,  on  July  24, 
at  Lausanne,  of  the  much-discust  peace  treaty  between  the 
Allies  ami  Turkey.  After  one  of  the  most  crushing  defeats  in 
history,  points  out  this  paper,  Turkey  has  arisen  as  a  strong 
homogeneous  republic,  reviving  the  hopes  of  200,000,000  foreign- 
rules)  Moslems,  who  now  long  for  freedom.  But  while  Turkey 
thus  regains  much  of  her  liberty,  the  warships  ami  merchantmen 
of  all  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
henceforth  have  the  freedom  of  the 
•  linking  the  Mxlitrrran* an 

>11.1  Black  Seas  by  the  *|H-cial  "Straits 
('•invention,"  annexed  to  the  treaty. 

1  ■■  a  unaniinou.  ».rd».»  point-  out  ,rf ■' 

"•  A— -intcd  Pr.v  err. -i-.rcl-Al  I 
:r  (.amarine,  tlmt  Soviet  Russia's  last- 

minute  decision  to  adhere  to  this 
agreement  stands  out  ns  the  "most 
•iirnificaut  single  feature  of  the  l.nu- 
'anne  Conference."  The  Bolshevik*, 

•ay*  he,  have  probably  " committed 
ki-ia  for  all  time  to  opening  the 
Straits  to  men-of-wor,  thus  giving  a 
new  turn  to  history."  At  the  same 
lime,  this  ojiening  of  the  gates  of  the 
Hosporus  for  the  first  time  since  1453 
•orks  both  ways,  as  Arthur  Brisbane 
note*  in  the  New  York  American,  with 

the  words: 

• 

"The  important  thing  is,  what  kind 
of  a  fleet  will  Russia  one  day  send  out 
through  the  Dardanelles— ships  on 
the  water,  submarines  under  the 
water,  living-machines  above  the 
water." 

One  of  the  most  stupendous,  and  in 
Mime  ways  one  of  the  most  cruel, 
human  movements  in  history  is 
launched  in  the  same  treaty  by  the 
compulsory  exchange  of  populations 
who  have  already  been  suffering  for 
twelve  years.  This  provision,  by  which  the  Turkish  population 
of  Greece  must  migrate  back  to  Anatolia  and  the  Greeks  in 
Turkey  must  return  to  n  Greece  already  burdened  with  refugees, 
i"  not  particularly  strest  by  preliminary  reports  on  the  treaty. 


solved. 

Turkey 

In  addition  to  the  general  treaty  is 
a  convention  setting  up  the  regime  for 
the  Turkish  Straits,  to  which  Russia 
ami  Bulgaria  adhere,  and  u  separate 
agreement  on  the  frontiers  of  Thrace. 
Then1  are  also  commercial  and  am¬ 
nesty  accords,  besides  protocol*  on 
concessions,  minorities  and  judieiu! 
safeguards  for  foreigners,  and  docu¬ 
ments  by  which  Belgium  and  Portugal 
adhere  to  certain  parts  of  the  treaty. 

From  Constantinople,  Clarence  K. 
Strict  cables  to  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  that  to  the  Turkish 
mind  the  treaty  appear*  ns  a  great 
victory,  and  mentions  another  pro¬ 
vision  not  elsewhere  widely  reported: 

"Cnder  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty, 
in*t«ittd  of  paying  re|>nrntions,  the 
Turks  an*  the  only  one*  to  reocivo 
them,  and  the  Alik's  themselves  pay 
the  chief  cost  of  their  oceu|Nition, 
getting  a  paltry  12,000,000  gold 
pounds — not  from  the  Turks,  but 
from  the  loans  Germany  and  Austria 
gave  at  one  time  to  the  'Kick  Man  of 
Europe.'  The  Powers  thus  pay  most 
of  the  cost  of  the  ‘Sick  Man's'  part 
in  the  war.  and  the  I^iusanne  Treaty 
absolves  Angora  from  the  nceeesily  of  repaying  them.  Thus, 
while  all  the  Alik'S  are  loaded  with  war  debts.  Turkey,  after 
nine  years  of  fighting,  has  only  to  pay  her  trifling  internal  war 


"UK  SMILED.  BUT  SELDOM  YIELDED  ' 

I-mct  Pasha.  Turkey’s  spokesman  at  Lausanne.  «ho 
is  generally  craMfd  with  winning  the  chief  laurels 
of  the  Conference  f.w  his  rejuvenated  nation. 


Hut  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  Armenians  must 
***k  refuge  in  neighboring  lands  like  Syria  or  Southern  Russia, 
it  involves  a  sunt  total  of  human  suffering,  which  makes  clear 
tbo  statement  of  the  New  York  Timet  that: 

"The  Treaty  of  Lausanne  writes  into  history  the  fact  that  the 
‘Great  Powers'  were  beaten  by  the  Turks  because  of  their  own 
niorxl  and  intellectual  shortcomings.  They  were  beaten,  but 
tkc  Greeks  and  Armenians  pay  the  bill." 

These  three  points  are  the  outstanding  features  of  the  treaty. 
A  summary  of  the  more  important  facts  among  the  143  articles 
of  the  treaty,  taken  from  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  from 
Lausanne,  follows: 


It  is  notoriously  perilous  for  America  to  sign  a  European 
treaty,  slyly  remarks  the  New  York  Timet.  The  I'nited  States 
did  not  sign  the  Lausanne  Treaty.  At  the  time  of  going  to 
press,  the  special  arrangements  lietween  Turkey  and  America 
had  not  vet  been  concluded.  Alt  ho  unofficial  reports  indicate 
that  ohstarlcs  had  arisen  between  Imnet  Pasha  and  Joseph  <’. 
Grew  (representing  our  State  Department),  according  to  a  Wash¬ 
ington  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  no  serious 
trouble  is  exported.  According  to  a  Turkish  report  from  Lati- 
aanne.  in  the  same  paper,  the  Americans  are  asking  for  more 
judicial  safeguards  in  Turkey  than  are  accorded  to  other  foreign¬ 
ers  in  the  treaty.  That  is  to  say,  they  seek  an  extension  of  the 


(1) .  The  treaty  is  signed  by  Great  Britain.  France,  Italy, 

Greece.  Roumania  and  Turkey.  Jugo-Slavia  refused  to 
at  the  last  minute  because  the  treaty  distributes  |>art  of  the 
Ottoman  debt  over  countries  like  Jugoslavia  which  acquired 
port*  of  Turkey. 

(2) .  The  Straits  Convention  provides  that  the  Bosporus  and 
Dardanelles  shall  bo  open  to  the  warships  and  merchant  ships 
of  all  nations. 


powers  of  the  foreign  legal  advisers  established  in  lieu  of  the 
capitulations  system.  After  the  tremendous  influence  heretofore 
played  by  Mr.  Grew,  there  must  ho  a  change,  observes  The  Times. 

With  regard  to  the  results  as  a  whole,  “rebus  sic  stantibus," 
observes  this  same  paper,  meaning  doubtless  "let  it  go  as  it  is, 
but  look  out  for  us  later,"  as  l>eing  the  motto  with  which  every  ono 
has  signed  the  treaty. 
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NO  REST  FOR  BOLIVAR 


THE  WHEAT-BELT  REBELLION 

HE  RADICAL  POLITH’Xl  TWISTER  in  Minnesota 
ban  passed  on,  leaving  Magnus  Johnson  high  and  dry 
in  I  ho  Senuto  and  I  ho  wreckage  of  I  bo  Republican  and 
Democratic  machine*  of  tlu*  State  in  it*  wake.  with  the  result 
I  lint  seasoned  politicians  in  Washington  are  looking  forward, 
wo  arc  (old  by  Robert  T.  Small  in  l ho  Rochester  Herald,  "to 
tho  moat  chaotic  Presidential  campaign  the  country  has  e\or 
known."  "The  Minnesota  election  i*  what  may  Ik*  called  j»art 
of  an  agrarian  revolt,”  believe.-*  Senator  Mom**,  of  New  Mump- 
hi) in*,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mil  too,  who  seen  "disaster  if  this  move  spreads."  .Moreover, 
this  Republican  Senator  Itclioves,  after  first-hand  observation* 
in  tho  Middle  West  during  the  Jolinson-Preus  cam|>aign.  "the 
revolt  will  spread  like  smallpox  into  at  least  five  other  adjacent 
Stutes,”  and  one  of  its  results  will  Ik*  "a  formidable  third  party" 
in  the  coming  campaign. 

Already,  rc|M»rt*  a  Wichita  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  "discontent  is  general  throughout  the  Middle  West,  hut 
in  Kansas  it  seems  to  be  a  lap  or  two  ahead  of  Minnesota." 
"  I«ow  farm  prices"  is  given  as  the  main  cause,  "and  the  business 
men  in  the  smaller  communities,  whore  trade  has  l**cn  ‘shot  to 
pieces’  by  curtailed  purchasing  |»ower,  are  in  the  same  humor  as 
the  farmers."  "No  one  can  tell  what  may  hapjK-n  ln-fore  this 
movement  is  halted."  observes  Reprc'entative  Wood,  of  In¬ 
diana,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional  Camiuiign 
Commit  tee,  w-ho  agrci-s  with  Senator  Moses  that  the  political 
revolt  funned  into  Hume  by  the  Johnson  victory  will  spread 
over  the  Central  West.  Senator  Watson.  Republican,  of  In¬ 
diana.  ami  a  |K*rsonal  friend  of  President  Harding,  even  admits 
that  "tho  success  of  tho  Republican  party  at  the  next  election 
will  Ik?  seriously  in  doubt,"  and  Senator  Brookhart.  Republican, 
or  Iowa,  goes  so  far  ns  to  predict  that  "it  I*residcnt  Harding 
is  renominated,  and  if  the  Democrat*  select  a  conservatne.  there 
will  l»e  a  third  party  in  the  field,  headed  by  Senator  l-a  Follctte." 
Negotiation*  already  are  under  way  in  Minnesota,  says  a  St. 
Paul  dispatch  to  the  New  York  American,  "looking  to  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Farmer- Labor  and  Democratic  parties  in  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  wi|K*  the  Republican  party  off  the  map  in 
Minnesota." 


While  Senntor  Moses,  in  his  pilgrimage,  found  much  of  tin- 
discontent  due  to  the  low  price  of  wheat,  he  also  ascribes  much 
of  the  farmers’  troubles  to  taxation,  for  which  lie  finds  tho  State, 
county,  and  municipal  authorities  largely  to  blame.  Snid  the 
Senator  on  his  return  to  Washington: 

"1  can't  help  thinking  this  dissatisfaction  is  going  to  spread. 

I  was  in  five  Statos  in  the  West  and  I  talki**!  to  a  great  many 
people.  My  conclusion  is  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  this 
thing  by  a  long  shot.  In  the  territory  that's  likely  to  bo  affecte  d 
by  this  movement  the  Republicans  next  year  will  have  to  fight  for 
Senate  scats  in  Iduho.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Michigan,  Oregon.  Min¬ 
nesota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota.  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  All  of  these  seats,  except  one  in  Montana,  are  held  by 
sitting  Republicans.  It  d«n*s  not  tnke  nny  very  gift<*d  mathe¬ 
matician  to  see  how-  readily  we  can  meet  disaster  if  this  movo 
spreads." 

Not  a  few  editors,  however,  intimate  that  the  Moses  statement 
is  not  as  ingenuous  as  it  sounds;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  ingenious  way  of  bringing  one  Hiram  Johnson 
to  the  front  a*  a  l’residentiol  candidate — or  of  keeping  him  there 
since  his  New  York  speech  alt  ho  the  Chicago  Post  (Rep.),  con¬ 
siders  this  remedy  "almost  as  desperate  ns  the  disease."  "Apart 
from  his  hallucinations  al>out  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
World  Court.  Senator  Moses  is  often  a  wise  old  bird."  notes  the 
New  York  Time *  <  I  nil.  Dem.),  which  wonders  if  the  Senator's 
statement  is  "an  effort  to  discourage  Mr.  Hnrding  and  force  him 
out  of  the  race."  This  likewise  is  the  suspicion  of  the  Kcpu>>- 
lican  South  Bend  Tribune  and  the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Says  the  Brooklyn  paper: 

"If  Republican  fortunes  an*  in  dau&ei  after  one  term  of 
Warren  (i.  Harding,  and  if  Senator  La  hrllette  is  becoming  ever 
more  powerful,  might  it  not  bo  conei:vcd  that  some  excellent 
Republican  knight,  other  than  Mr  Harding,  should  take  tin 
field?  This  is  a  fair  conclusion  to  Mr.  Moses’s  unfinished  >yl- 
logi-m.  Where  could  such  a  man  lx*  found  if  not  in  California; 
if  not  in  the  person  of  Hiram  Johnson?" 

Even  if  Senator  Moses  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone  —and 
keeps  the  stone — no  editor.  Republican  or  Democratic,  denies.  a« 
the  Independent  Democratic  New  York  World  puts  it.  that 
"the  Minnesota  volcano  spouted  a  tide  of  political  lava  which 
has  already  overflowed  State  boundaries  and  is  becoming  a 
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CAUSE  AND  EFFECT 


— Rrtd  tor  Uic  I  Ml  dyndlenW.  Inc. 


national  problem."  "Tin-  Johnson  victory  i«  ju»t  w  local  aa  Iba 
United  Staton, "  avow  the  Independent  Detroit  Sew;  "it  is 
something  mnro  important  and  significant  of  these  time*  than 
l be  political  regular  who  laughs  at  it."  "The  dissatisfaction 
with  tin*  Harding  Administration  is  deep-seated  and  widMpmd 
among  agriculturists,  particularly  in  the  wheat-belt,"  agree* 
the  neighhoring  Frrr  Prut  (Ind.),  and,  as  W.  W.  Jcrnianc, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Seattle  Timet,  point*  out: 

"With  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakota-.  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  und  possibly  Michigan,  Ohio.  Indiana  and  Illinois  ia 
■longer  of  deserting  the  Republican  tarty,  no  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  tin-  Presidency  con  win. 

“Mr.  Hording  will  run  for  reelect  ion  in  o  radical  year  as  a  con¬ 
servative;  not  of  tho  old  school  but  of  the  new.  He  is  committed 
to  the  Fordney-McC "umber  tariff  law.  and  yet  the  Republican 
farmers  of  the  States  named  have  turned  almost  solidly  against 
it.  In  addition,  they  will  be  against  any  constructi\o  railroad 
program  he  may  propose. 

“Obviously,  things  would  straighten  themselves  out  if  agri- 
rulture  were  to  make  a  recovery  between  now  and  the  fall  of  next 
>»ar.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  greatest  experts  of  the 
country,  however,  is  thot  there  will  In*  no  recovery  in  that  time. 

“The  proceedings  or  the  next  session  of  Congress  will  prolmbly 
be  more  interesting  from  a  straight  news  standpoint  than  those 
"f  any  session  for  a  long  time.  The  radicals,  still  claiming  to  be 
Republicans,  but  seeking  in  every  way  possible  to  destroy  that 
party,  will  have  so  much  more  than  the  bnlanre  of  power  that 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  l*oth  Republicans 
and  Democrats. 

"One  of  the  possibilities  of  a  situation  that  has  had  no  parallel 
in  American  legislative  history  since  the  Civil  War  may  be  a  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  veto  power,  with  a  Senate  majority — Repuhli- 
ran.«  and  Democrats— sustaining  it." 

Robert  T.  Small,  another  experienced  Washington  political 
^respondent,  expects  not  a  third,  but  a  fourth  ticket  in  next 
Jrar’s  race.  As  he  writes  in  the  New  York  Fretting  World 
'Ind.  Dem.): 

" Aside  from  the  Socialists,  the  Prohibitionists  and  other  minor 
parties  which  persist  in  putting  ticket*  in  the  field  every  four 
jrars  despite  the  discouragement  of  dwindling  ballots,  the  Presi¬ 
dential  race  next  year  will  bo  made  up  as  follows:  Straight  Repub¬ 
lican;  straight  Democratic;  Henry  Ford  on  an  independent 
ticket;  La  Follette  or  some  equally  dependable  radical  on  a 
Farmer- Labor  or  protest  ticket. 


"Of  course  there  is  going  to  lx*  a  fight  to  reduce  the  nuinlier  of 
major  tickets  to  two.  The  bookers  of  Henry  Ford  are  going  to 
attempt  to  capture  the  Democratic  nomination,  and  the  radical 
group  from  the  Northwest  will  make  a  hold  bill  to  defeat  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  in  the  Republican  convention.  The  Ford  organ¬ 
izers  nlhv  like  the  idea  of  on  ind« pendent  run  They  lxlievc 
Ford  would  attract  more  votes  ns  an  independent  than  as  the 
nominee  of  a  regulnr  party. 

"It  is  not  believed  now  that  either  of  them*  two  raids  will  lx* 
sucecK-fuh  The  Farmcr-Lalxw  radicals  of  the  Northwest  do  not 
regard  Hiram  Johnson  as  one  of  them,  and  even  if  he  could  wrest 
the  regular  Republican  nomination  from  Mr.  Hnrding,  it  i«  not 
likely  that  such  an  outcome  would  put  n  stop  to  the  Farmer- 
Labor  plan*." 

Rut.  counters  a  "prominent  Republican  Senator,"  interviewed 
by  the  New  York  HrraUf  *  Washington  correspondent: 

"If  eight  or  ten  Senators,  led  by  La  Follette,  have  it  within 
their  power  to  block  any  legislation  which  the  Administration 
may  propose,  certainly  the  fifty  Senators  on  the  Republican  side 
can  block  any  pnqxtsals  made  by  the  radical  group." 

Moreover,  not  every  editor  xc»  in  the  "agrarian  revolt"  pre¬ 
dicted  by  Senator  Moses  and  others  the  jxirteiitous  event  that 
others  believe  it  to  lx*.  "In  the  dog-days,"  we  are  reminded  by 
the  Philadelphia  Independent  Public  Ledger,  "the  hulf-bliml 
•kin-shedding  rattler  -trikes  at  every  sound  and  shadow.  In 
the  mood  of  tho  rattler,  the  farmer  is  striking  at  everything  that 
move*."  "In  the  farmer-'  revolt  of  tho  moment  wo  do  not  see 
a  new  thing,"  points  out  tho  Chicago  Daily  Seirt  <  Ind.).  "Wo 
merely  see  more  of  tho  same  thing  that  is  threaded  all  through 
the  nation's  history."  Without,  as  it  says,  any  disposition  to 
undercut imate  in  any  way  the  significance  of  the  Minnesota 
election,  the  Philadelphia  Htenrd  (Dem.)  reminds  us  that  "such 
elections  have  happened  before,  ami  while  they  leave  their  murk 
upon  the  Government,  they  do  not  change  it  in  any  of  its  great 
essentials."  Finally,  remarks  the  Republican  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  the  course  of  a  conservative  editorial: 

"Third  parties  usually  do  not  succeed  in  doing  more  limn 
defeating  the  major  party  from  whirh  they  break  away,  but  it  is 
to  be  noted  of  the  agrarian  radicals  that  they  are  not  spread  a-  a 
minority  throughout  the  country,  but  are  compactly  organized  in 
a  section.  The  agricultural  party  might  carry  its  section  and  jot 
not  disturb  the  normal  political  action  elsewhere." 
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GOMPERS  AFTER  CARY’S  MEN 

THE  COMING  BATTLE  between  the  two  strongest 
•rganizations  in  our  industrial  world,  the  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Federation  of  Labor,  led  by  K.  II .  Gary  and 
Samuel  Gompers.  both  over  the  Seriptur&l  age-limit  of  three- 
seore-and-ten.  and  centering  around  the  demand  for  ending  the 
twelve-hour  day,  now  injects  a  new  and  potent  element  into  the 


WHEN  THE  TWELVE* IIOl'K  DAY  WILL  END 

— FluiwtrWW  In  l he  St  IxuU  I‘oM  lH,paUh 


hours  controversy,  and  may  afToct  steel  pric*cs.  steel  supply,  and 
tile  whole  mqM>et  of  our  industrial  situation.  Previous  efforts  to 
unioni/.e  the  Steel  Corporation  have  ended  disastrously,  but  this 
one  will  take  ad  vantage  of  the  (Hipular  demand  for  a  shorter 
workday,  and  Washington  dispatches  report  that  William  J. 
Hannon,  secretary  of  the  Federation's  committee  to  unionize 
the  steel  industry,  will  continue  the  new  campaign  even  if  the 
twelve- hour  day  is  atolUhed  by  Mr.  Gary  and  his  associates. 
Moreover.  William  /.  Foster,  of  1910  steel  strike  fame,  will  not 
have  a  linger  in  the  Gompers- flan  non  pie.  alt  ho  the  program  will 
follow  out  the  one  initiated  in  1919.  In  other  words,  the  Fedrra- 
tion  will  cooperate  with  the  sixteen  unions  which  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  different  classes  of  workers. 

On  July  15.  four  days  after  President  Gompers  had  dec  land 
that  the  Federation  soon  would  In-gin  its  drive.  Mr.  Gary  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  steel  interests  that  a  start  would  In*  made  within 
six  weeks  in  substituting  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each  for  two 
twelve-hour  shifts  in  the  steel  plants  of  the  nation.  Continued 
Mr.  Gary: 


'•Just  when  the  twelve-hour  day  will  be  substantially,  and  1 
hope  entirely,  eliminated  in  the  steel  industry  can  not  be  stated 
with  certainty.  But  it  can  In*  said  thnt  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the 
twelve-hour  day  will  be  very  promptly  made  and  that  good 
progress  will  result  and  perfect  success  be  reached  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  provided  the  increases  in  the  number 
of  workmen  which  now  seem  apparent  continue." 

According  to  John  J.  Leary,  industrial  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World,  this  change  will  not  be  without  its  complica¬ 
tions.  for  the  wages  of  the  twelve-hour  men  will  be  affected,  and 
presumably  the  wages  of  the  ten-hour  men  will  be  increased. 
With  some  tiO.OOO  men  added  to  the  pay-roll  to  make  up  three 
shifts  where  there  have  been  two.  the  increase  in  the  pay-roll,  we 
are  told,  will  add  to  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel,  and  this  in  turn 
will  be  reflected  in  higher  prices.  Mr.  Gary  sets  the  amount  of 
increase  that  may  be  expected  at  15  per  cent.,  and  this,  agree 
Mr.  Leary  and  Harold  A.  Littlcdalc.  who  writes  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  will  In*  passed  down  into  the  cost  of  living. 


It  is  evident  to  the  New  York  World  that  "while  Mr.  Gary'-* 
pledge  to  abolish  the  twelve-hour  day  is  far  from  definite,  he 
has  had  a  change  of  mind  or  heart  since  wTiting  to  President 
Harding  late  in  June  that  the  change  could  be  made  as  soon  a*  a 
surplus  of  labor  was  available.  There*  has  been  no  perceptible 
variation  in  the  supply  of  labor  since  June,  yet  the  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion's  stage  is  now  set  for  the  eight-hour  experiment."  Continues 
The  World: 

“Mr.  Gary  at  first  held  the  twelve-hour  shift  to  be  essential 
in  a  stoel  plant.  Then  he  decided  that,  altho  the  eight-hour  shift 
would  work  a e  a  substitute,  there  were  not  enough  lalioter- 
available.  Now  he  concedes  that  even  the  lal*or  shortage  is 
not  an  insurmountable  obstacle." 

Of  Mr.  Gary's  July  15th  statement  regarding  the  elimination 
of  the  twelve-hour  day.  Mr.  Hannon,  in  charge  of  the  unioniza¬ 
tion  campaign,  says: 

"It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  st«*el  trust  should 
make  this  known  just  as  we  an-  making  headway  with  our  organ¬ 
ization  campaign.  Not  only  popular  opinion  but  |>olitical  pres¬ 
sure  is  forcing  Judge  Gary  to  change  his  views,  for  his  present 
attitude  seema  to  be  quite  different  from  that  he  exprest  at  the 
meeting  in  May  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

"If  the  twelve-hour  day  is  abolished  within  six  weeks  or  six 
months  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  it  will  In*  due  to  the  efforts 
of  lalior  and  to  an  aroused  public  opinion  which  Insuiine  articu¬ 
late  with  the  publishing  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement 
re|*»rt  after  the  last  st**el  strike.  We  will  not  cease  our  efforts 
to  organize  the  steel  industry  even  when  the  eight-hour  day  i« 
established  there,  as  in  other  industries,  for  to  attract  Americun 
laU>r  it  is  also  necessary  to  pay  nn  adequate  wage." 

Now  that  the  end  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry 
appears  to  In*  in  sight,  editors  the  country  over  cease  writing 
editorials  for  and  against  the  movement  to  nlxdish  it.  and 
call  attention  to  the  colored  gentleman  in  the  woodpile  in  the 
form  of  a  15  |*er  cent,  increase  in  the  cost  of  steel,  which  Mr 


THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  KNOWS 

—Thomas  in  the  l»etr.»lt  .Vrtri 


Gary  predicts  will  be  the  result  of  the  shift  in  shifts.  " The  st.*el 
men  may  have  l*ecome  public-spirited  all  of  a  sudden,  but  in  the 
end  the  public  will  pay."  maintains  the  Buffalo  AVirs,  while  the 
Grand  Kapids  Pre»n  is  sun*  that  Mr.  Gary  in  the  face  of  testimony 
offered  by  the  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
"will  find  it  hard  to  convince  the  nation  that  any  substantial 
rise  in  the  cost  of  steel  would  be  justified  by  the  change  in  work- 
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i&f  hours."  Upon  the  request  of  employees  the  Colorado  concern 
rbanged  from  a  twelve-hour  to  an  eight-hour  shift,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  by  10  per  cent,  the  hourly,  tonnage,  and  piece¬ 
work  rates  for  labor.  According  to  the  president's  report — 

'The  immediate  results,  from  the  standpoint  of  production  per 
man  per  hour,  and  of  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output,  were  satis¬ 


factory,  and  where  conditions  have  l>een  comparable,  it  has  lH*on 
evident  that  wo  have  lost  nothing  either  in  producing  cost  or 
output  by  reason  of  tho  change. 

"At  blast  furnace*  tho  lal>or  cost  per  ton.  immediately  follow¬ 
in’  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  with  the  increase  of 
in  per  cent,  in  wage  rate*,  increases!  slightly  over  1  per  cent, 
dove  former  costs.  At  open-hearth  furnaces  it  increased  14 
>rci-nt.;  while  at  our  rolling-mills  there  was  a  sulxtautinl  re¬ 
daction  in  the  laW  cost  per  ton." 

Moreover,  wo  ore  told  by  the  Adrian  Telegram: 

“Michigan  people  do  not  hove  to  go  so  far  away  for  information 
■•n  the  subject.  On  thebanksof  the  River  Rouge,  just  outside  the 
city  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Ford  is  operating  blast  furnaces  on  an  eight- 
bour  clay  and  forty-eight-hour  week  schedule.  Ford  formerly 
bought  steel  from  the  Steel  Corporation.  He  says  he  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  his  own  at  a  considerable  saving.  Ford  pays  his  day  laborers 

cents  an  hour  for  the  short  day.  The  same  class  of  wag««- 
•  »mcr*  in  the  United  States  Steel  furnaces  are  said  to  1h>  getting 

to  40  cents  an  hour  for  the  long  day." 

Still  other  editors  disagree  with  Mr.  Gary's  hints  of  a  labor 
’hfiage.  “There  is  lots  of  lal»or.  but  not  of  tho  sort  that  Mr. 
r'%ry  sought  through  unlimited  immigration  at  .*10 cents  an  hour." 

the  Providence  \etri,  “and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
Mting  labor  at  a  decent  wage."  “The  abolition  of  the  twelve- 
howday  need  not  wait  on  an  additional  supply  of  labor."  agrr««s 
•he  Birmingham  Age-Urrald,  while  the  Tacoma  Ledger  observes: 

“If  the  Stis‘1  Corporation  or  any  other  steel  concern  will  ad- 
the  fact  that  it  has  gone  upon  the  eight-hour  basis  and  that 
it  i*  in  the  market  for  60,000  workers,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
Houbt  of  its  ability  to  secure  them.  The  principal  objection  to 
'■ck  ia  the  steel  plants  has  heen  the  inordinate  length  of  the 
forking  day.  If  the  steel  industry  will  pay  reasonable  wages  and 
•'Ht  it.-  men  reasonable  hours,  the  matter  of  lal*>r  supply  will 
M*he  itself  without  admitting  to  this  country  a  swarm  of  cheap 
'*boc  of  the  most  undesirable  class.” 


The  Syracuse  Fast- Standard  calls  attention  to  still  another 
possibility: 

“A  shorter  working  day  will  cause  a  shortage  in  laborers  in  the 
steel  mills.  But  there  is  a  surplus  of  miners  to  Ixi  drawn  upon. 
In  coal-mining  the  difficulty  which  leads  to  repeated  strikes  and 
repeated  advances  in  price  is  an  excess  of  200.000  workers.  If 
steel  takes  the  surplus  miners  it  will  not  only  meet  the  problem 
which  its  shorter  day  in  the  mills  imposes,  but  it  will  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  at  the  mines.  The  nub 
of  that  problem  is  that  the  miners  work  only  200  or  250  days  a 
year.  A  shorter  working  day  in  steel.  A  longer  working  year  in 
coal.  The  two  reforms  may  come  together." 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Mr.  Gompcrs  and  Mr.  Hannon 
chose  the  present  as  the  psychological  moment  for  another  drive 
to  unionize  the  Steel  industry.  There  is  full  employment  in  the 
industry,  with  large  orders  ahead,  points  out  the  Springfield 
Republican.  The  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  has 
greatly  d«<rca*od  steel  and  iron  production  in  that  district,  so 
that  Kuropean  orders  are  tilled  in  this  country,  we  are  reminded 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "The  labor  men  also  found  that  they 
would  have  an  advantage  if  they  undertook  their  fight  at  a 
time  when  much  uncomplimentary  publicity  was  aimed  at  tho 
steel  companies,"  notes  the  Jersey  City  Journal.  But  "Canny 
Sam"  Gompcni  is  credited  with  another  reason  for  the  present 
campaign,  by  the  Baltimore  Sun.  As  this  paper  puts  it: 

"The  last  gn  at  effort  to  organize  the  steel  workers  and  secure 
the  eight-hour  day  was  led  by  William  Z.  Foster,  and  it  foiled. 
Foster  and  his  fellow-radicals  are  about  tho  only  thorn  which 
troubles  tho  stout  epidermis  of  Mr.  Gompcrs.  The  best  way  to 
soothe  the  irritation  which  their  unceasing  efforts  to  overthrow 
his  power  cause  him  would  bo  to  suoeoed  when*  they  have  failed. 
So.  with  the  omens  propitious,  the  new  drive  to  establish  trade 
unionism  in  territory  sacred  to  tho  steel  barons  is  launched." 


There  are  a  few  editors,  however,  who  refrain  from  jumping 
on  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  Philadelphia  Record,  for  instance 
reminds  us  that  “the  Steel  Corj>oralion.  followed  by  the  other 
steel  concerns,  increased  wages  a  year  ago  while  the  coal  strike 
and  the  railway  shopmen's  strike  against  wage  reductions  were 
going  on."  The  Manufacturers  Record,  of  Baltimore,  hopes  the 
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steel  operators  will  fight  the  Gompers-IIannon  movement  "as 
vigorously  and  as  successfully  as  in  the  past."  For: 

"There  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  tills  land  to-day  of  subservience 
to  this  radical  labor  unionism  which  l»odes  ill  for  the  future. 
The  Soviet  influences  of  Russia  are  seeking  to  HoUhevize  this 
country  and  lie  is  indeed  a  fool  or  blind  to  the  facts  who  does 
not  realize  what  is  going  on.  We  can  not  afford  to  wait  until 
the  hosts  of  unionism  have  throttled  independence." 

In  the  New  York  Sun's  opinion: 

"It  is  clear  enough  even  to  many  who  hate  the  idea  of  a  twelve- 
hour  day  and  approve  of  collective  liargaining  that  the  present 
is  not  the  psychological  time  for  another  steel  strike.  Judge 
Gary  anil  his  associates  may  not  intend  to  do  anything  effective 
about  the  eight-hour  day.  Still,  in  decency  they  deserve  a  little 
time  in  which  to  prove  their  sincerity — or  hang  themselves. 
Instead,  Mr.  fiompen*.  at  a  time  when  the  voluntary  granting  of 
the  eight-hour  day  is  at  least  a  possibility,  proposes  to  take  the 
one  sure  way  to  make  it  an  impossibility.  This  is  not  eo!i*id«*rate 
of  the  public,  which  helps  pay  for  strikes,  or  of  the  workers, 
who  suffer  acutely  during  them.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
hasty  dash  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders  to  muko  sure  that  owners 
in  the  steel  industry  shall  do  nothing  decent.” 


REBUSTING  A  TRIPLE  TRUST 

AN  OINTMENT  FOR  TIIF.  FARMERS  SORE  TOE 

L\  is  what  the  Philadelphia  Public  ledger  *.*•*  in  Attorney- 
jL  General  Dougin  Tty's  latest  attempt  to  di-'olve  the 
International  Harvester  Company.  In  the  days  when  the 
"Harvester  Trust"  was  the  furnicr's  "pet  grievance"  it  might, 
thinks  the  paper,  have  served  a  more  useful  |tolitieal  purpo**' 
than  now  when  his  world  is  "full  of  enemies."  Hut  now.  pi-ovi'h 
as  he  is.  this  belated  effort  will  have  "no  thrills  for  him."  The 
case  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  courts  for  eleven  year*,  it  ••■cm*. 
The  original  |»eiition.  we  learn  from  a  statement  given  out  to  the 
papers  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  was  tiled  in  tin*  District  of 
Minnesota  in  1912  and  was  specifically  directed  against  tin- 
merger  into  the  main  concern  in  1902  of  several  com|»anie*  among 
which  were:  The  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Comjiany, 
the  Decring  Company,  the  Plano  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Warder,  Bushnoll  &  Gle**ner  Company  (manufacturing  the 
Champion  line  of  machines),  the  Milwaukee  Harvester  Company 
and  I).  M.  Oslmrne  &  Co.  In  August,  1911.  we  learn,  the 
eompany  was  adjudged  a  monopoly  "illegal  under  tin-  Shernmu 
law,"  and  a  long  series  of  appeal*  culminated  in  1918  when  tin- 
case  was  transferred  from  the  Supreme  Court  back  to  the  District 
Court  for  the  "working  out  of  a  plan  of  dissolution."  On  Novem¬ 
ber  2.  191 S,  a  filial  deer»-c  was  entered  "n-quiring  the  defendants 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  Oslnirne.  Champion  and  Milwaukee 
lines  of  harvesting  machines  and  the  Oslmrne  and  Champion 
plants."  However,  thi*  does  not  seem  to  havescltlcd  the  matter, 
for  on  May  1.  1920.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  acting  on  a 
resolution  of  the  Cnitcd  States  Senate,  n-com mended  that  tie- 
suit  In-  reo|iened  und  that  the  business  and  assets  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  company  In*  divided  into  three  cor|>orations.  Among  the 
reasons  given  was  that  the  brand*  sold  had  been  of  such  little 
importance  that  the  Harvester  Company  still  dominated  the 
industry. 

It  is  along  lie-  lines  of  this  recommendation,  os  the  |»a|«ers  note, 
that  the  petition  of  Attorney-General  Daugherty,  filed  under  the 
anti-trust  law  in  the  Federal  Distriet  Court  at  St.  Paul,  would 
divide  the  Harvester  Corporation  into  three  companies  with 
wholly  separate  owners,  stockholders  and  managers,  handling 
separate  lines  a*  follows,  to  quote  from  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"Implement  Company  A  -Dei-ring.  Milwaukee;  Osborne 
Tillage.  Plano.  Keystone.  Chattanooga.  Chatham  'Canada). 
Lulwrtzy  (Russia)  and  Croix  f France'. 

"Implement  Company  B — McCormick.  M«-Cormick  Tractor. 


Akron.  Weber.  Parlin  and  OrendorfT.  St.  Paul.  Hamilton 
(Canada*.  NYuss  (Germany)  and  Norrkoping  (Sweden). 

"Steel  Company — Steel  works,  ore  mines  and  coal  mines. 

"The  petition  fil«-d  to-day.  which  was  supplemental  to  the 
original  proceedings,  was  direel«-d  against  the  International 
Harvester  Company.  International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  International  Flax  Twine  Company.  Wisconsin  Steel 
Company.  Wisconsin  Lumber  Company,  Illinois  Northern 
Railway,  the  Chicago.  West  Pullman  &  Southern  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  officers  and  directors  of  such  companies." 

A  feature  of  the  wording  as  reported  in  this  ami  other  |ta|>crs 
is  the  allegation  that  the  eompany  as  at  present  successfully 
functioning  would  eventually  "deprive  the  farmers  of  the  Cnitcd 
States  of  free  and  open  competition  in  the  manufacture  mid  sale 
of  harvi-sting  machines."  T.-  this,  Alexander  Leggc.  President 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  at  oneo  replied: 

"As  we  understand  it.  the  present  petition  docs  not  charge 
the  company  with  unduly  raising  the  price  of  harvesting  ma¬ 
chinery  to  the  grave  injury  of  the  American  former,  as  wa- 
charg«-d  in  1912,  but  it  do,-*  charge  that  the  company  has  beer, 
unduly  depressing  the  price  of  harvesting  machinery,  particu¬ 
larly  since  1920.  to  the  injury  of  its  competitors.” 

Thi*  way  of  looking  ut  the  matter  prompts  tlu-  riir:nxn-;Ii:i*  i 
AVitj  to  a*l£ 

"If.  bv  efficient  organization  and  economies  of  production,  n 
ii«-c,-s»ity.  ouch  a*  is  farm  machinery,  enn  be  produced  mid  *ol<l 
at  lower  prices  than  other  manufacturers  cun  produce  the  »im 
good*,  when  has  ‘hat  la-come  a  crime  and  illegal,  and  are  not  the 
farmers  themselves  the  liencficiorica?  Why  does  no*  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  attack  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  who  mi-ins  to  have  brought 
organization  and  production  to  tin-  nth  |»ower,  mul  us  n  result 
i*  able  to  sell  a  very  necessary  article  at  n  very  low  price?  " 

The  same  point  of  view  is  evident  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  a* 
well  as  to  the  Dallas  A7u>*.  which  remarks: 

"It  i*  possible  that  the  nts-d  to  accommodate  the  dopn-t 
state  of  agriculture  has  enforced  ei-ouomics  in  selling  that 
only  the  Harvester  Company  and  a  few  of  its  larger  com- 
|H  titor*  wen-  capable  of.  It  would  l*e  an  ironic  commentary  on 
our  anti-trust  philosophy  if.  that  being  true,  the  fact  should  be 
accepted  as  proof  that  the  Sherman  Act  Ims  ln-cn  violated." 

The  whole  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  l«aw  is  called  in  question  by  papers  a*  far  asunder  as  t  In- 
Denver  Pocky  Mountain  Sewn.  Fargo  Tribune,  St.  Joseph  .Vru\>- 
Press.  and  New  York  American,  on  the  ground  that  chopping 
up  similar  combinations  in  the  past  docs  not  seem  to  have  re¬ 
stored  the  original  competitive  conditions  in  oil  or  tobacco. 
The  V errs  Press  lays  this  to  Inck  of  "new  and  intelligent,  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject."  while  The  Pocky  Mountain  AVics. 
dubious  of  further  "trust  busting."  remark*  that  "competition 
in  the  old  accepted  sense  is  considered  a  relic  of  u  dead  ugr." 
The  New  York  Sun  and  Globe,  remarking  on  un  apparent  change 
of  public  attitude  toward  the  "complete  survival  of  the  big 
trust."  concludes: 

"Naturally  public  friendliness  toward  big  organizations  in 
industry  will  depend  upon  the  lN-havioi  of  big  organizations. 
But  this  is  already  under  governmental  supervision  in  many 
respect*,  and  it  may.  if  necessary,  In-  more  under  supervision 
than  it  is.  The  large  unit  need  not  1m>  the  tyrannies!  unit.  And 
the  facts  indicate  that  so  long  as  its  operation  is  decent  it* 
existence  is  likely  to  be  in  line  with  the  logical  economic  growth 
of  the  nation." 

On  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  that  the  International 
Harvester  Company  ha*  proved  to  the  Government  a  "tough 
nut"  in  the  past,  the  Boston  Post,  voicing  the  sentiments  of  a 
great  many  other  papers.  West  and  East,  feels  that: 

"If  the  farmer  can.  by  enforcing  more  competition,  be  oene- 
fited.  the  Government  is  justified  iu  breaking  the  trust  into 
smaller  units." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


I  An  extension  of  this  department  appears  ueekly  on  the  screen  as  ~Fun  from  the  Press") 


Hospital  statistics  suggest  that  too  many  put  the  quart  t*-fore 
the  hearse. —  Washington  Pott. 

Franck  coaid  handle  her  enemies  alone  now,  if  she  had  sonie- 
body  to  handle  her  friends. — Sharon  Herald. 

Evidently  those  scientists  who  told  us  the  sun  was  losing  its 
l.«-at  meant  loosing. — Orange  (Texas)  leader. 

The  success  of  Prohibition  is  something  that  every  citizen 
can  arrange  for  himself. —  Tacoma  Daily  Ledger. 

Every  time  the  Allies  look  at  their  bank  accounts,  they  decide 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  quarrel. — Des  Moines  Register. 


Ford  would  be  the  appropriate  candidate  for  a  middle-of-the- 
road  party. — Arkantas  Gazette. 

Dr.  Barrett  says  failure  to  live  to  75  is  going  to  bo  a  crime. 
Punished  with  death,  too . — GreenrUle  Piedmont. 

Ip  none  of  us  worried  any  more  about  our  debts  than  Germany 
does,  thore'd  be  no  gray  hairs  before  seventy. — Wichita  Eagle. 

Prohibition  would  be  an  issue  in  1924  all  right  if  either  party 
could  get  the  other  to  take  the  wet  end  of  it  .—Columbus  Dispatch. 

As  a  place  to  spend  Sunday  the  church  may  have  some  dis-< 
advantages,  but  it  never  turns  turtle. — Richmond  Sews  Leader. 


It's  going  to  l>o  hard  to  interest  American  labor  unions  in 
Sovietism  so  long  as  carpenters  in  Russia  are  getting  only  ri0 
rents  per  day. — Nashriile 
Southern  Lumberman. 

France  can’t  lot  go  of 
the  l*ear.—  Detroit  Hews. 

Foreign  nations  se«  m 
to  regard  a  dry  ship  as  u 
hardship.  —  IFos/iinyton 


Q.  Where  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Montana?  Ana. 
Dempsey  has  it. — Hot  fe¬ 
rtile  Journal. 

"Social  unrest"  is 
the  uneasy  feeling  that 
>ou  might  get  a  little 
more  if  you  would  howl 
s  little  louder.— Eugene 
Daily  Guard. 

It  i«  either  a  "horde" 
of  aliens  or  n  mere  trickle, 
depending  on  whether 
you  nre  holding  down 
n  job  or  nestling  cheap 
labor. —  Baltimore  Sun. 

Premier  Poincare 
Apparently  lielieve*  the 
chief  worrying  over  Ger¬ 
many's  linaneiul  condi¬ 
tion  ought  to  Is*  done  in 
Germany.  —  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle  Telegraph 


Secretary  Mellon  was  innde  a  * 
tax  and  Volstead  laws,  we  suppose,  as 


Farmers  find 
have  raised  too 
wheat  this  year. 


old  rye  field. — Sew  York  Tribune. 


they 
much 

Well,  they  had  to  plant  something  in  the 


OLD  STIFF 

—*»*««  In  the  Philadelphia  Keening  pubKe  Ledger. 


didn't  tight  during  the  war.  Undo 
enough. — Des  Moines  Register. 


doctor  of  laws."  Income 
they  are  changed  from  day 
to  day  by  his  rulings.— 
Greenville  Piedmont. 

Presidential  timber 
is  mostly  bark. — J wlge- 
(Sew  York). 

Many  June  husbnnds 
are  forgetting  how  to 
drive  with  one  hand.— 
Vancouver  World. 

About  the  only  nation 
that  seems  to  have  any 
influence  in  the  matter 
of  German  reparations 
is  proems!  i tut t  ion.—  Port¬ 
land  Telegram. 

States  should  lie  able 
to  get  along  with  smaller 
institutions  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  now  that  so 
many  of  that  claws  are 
behind  sUcring- wheels. 
—  M cd/ord  M a  if- T ribu  nr. 

Those  who  complain 
about  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  Ellis  Island  seem 
to  overlook  that  those 
who  make  use  of  them 
do  it  voluntarily.  Tim 
United  States  doe*  not 
insist  on  immigrants. — 
Pittsburgh  Gazette.  Times. 

We  can  now  under¬ 
stand  why  Dempsey 
Sam  didn't  offer  to  pay 


The  only  things  further  a|»art  than  East  and  West  arc  German 
and  French  statisticians. — Calgary  Herald. 


The  Ford  bwin  is  like  the  Ford  car.  It  is  always  in  the  wav  of 
the  big  machines. — .Vru  York  Tribune. 


The  next  time  Shelby,  Montana,  wants  a  little  advertising, 
she  will  hold  a  religious  revival. — Hew  York  Tribune. 


Okkoos  folks  are  all  at  sea  because  army  worms  are  eating  up 
all  their  navy  beans. — St.  Petersburg  Independent. 


The  fellow  we  pity  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Ford's  election  is  the 
dramatic  critic  who  has  to  go  to  vaudeville  performances. — 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  League  issue  may  In*  ns  dead  as  slavery,  but  men  don't 
think  it  necessary  to  keep  saying  that  the  slavery  issue  is  dend. — 
Memphis  Seics-Scimitar. 

Colleoer  teach  men  much  more  than  Mr.  Edison  thinks. 
A  lot  of  graduates  have  been  offered  major-league  contracts. — 
Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

The  country  is  becoming  much  more  prosperous.  Every  pig 
you  run  over  on  a  country  road  is  a  registered  thoroughbred 
KOTth  $75. — Bethlehem  Globe. 

The  Pollyanna  prize  for  1923  goes  to  John  T.  Adams.  Kepub- 
•i'-an  national  chairman,  tar  his  statement  calling  attention  to  the 
r«»or  showing  made  by  the  Democrats  in  the  Minnesota  election. 

-Chicago  Daily  Sews. 


What  would  happen  to  this  country  if  all  its  citizens  had  no 
higher  conception  of  liberty  than  freedom  to  get  drunk? — Green¬ 
ville  Piedmont. 

If  some  of  the  politicians  who  feel  "called"  only  knew  what 
thev  were  being  called,  what  a  happy  country  we  should  be! — 
Judge  (Sew  York). 

Just  when  we  began  to  think  the  human  race  is  becoming 
more  intelligent,  another  song  of  that  kind  makes  a  hit.— .San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Statistics  show  75  per  cent,  of  the  arms  lost  in  the. World  War 
were  left  arms.  That  makes  75  per  cent.  of  right  arms  left  arms. 
— Greenville  Piedmont. 

It  may  bo  only  a  coincidence,  but  many  negroes  who  left  the 
South  for  the  North  and  West  with  the  expectation  of  better 
jobs  and  better  food,  are  making  their  way  lwck  as  the  water¬ 
melon  season  is  opening  up. — Birmingham  Agc-llerald. 


FOREIGN  -  COMMENT 


<>r  .it—.,  N..  (Mi 

WIIKHE  BRITAIN  WILL  PLANT  A  ORBAT  NAVAL  BASK  IN  TIIK  PACIFIC 

Th«>  HrllUh  plan  to  .pond  £ 1 1.000. 000  during  the  neat  ten  >rar»  In  raiutrurting  a  grmt  dock-yard  and  graving-dock*  for  largo  navy  orufi  nl 

Singapore  la  rrillrixi'.J  by  a.*n»c  >1  the  atari  of  a  new  race  In  naval  armament*. 


BRITAIN’S  "CHECK”  ON  JAPAN 


»rpHK  ONLY  JUSTIFICATION  for  the  Singapore  uaval 
I  base  is  the  |MtssiliiIily,  however  remole,  of  war  with 
Japan.”  deehiretl  Viseount  Grey  in  the  House  of  Ixmls 
in  unswer  to  a  question  whether  the  new  naval  l»ase  was  aimed  at 
Japan  or  at  the  United  States.  The  subject  came  up  in  a  debate 
on  cxiMmditure  for  Britain’s  Air  Force  and  her  Navy,  we  learn 
from  the  press,  which  quote  Lord  Grey  as  having  said  that 
•‘essential  as  this  expenditure  is.  it  is  the  Wginning  of  a  new 
competition  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  another  war.  worse 
than  the  Iasi,  and  from  which  European  civilization  will  not 
recover.”  Lord  Grey  became  more  explicit  when  he  added  that 
"if  such  a  wur  did  occur,  it  would  In*  a  rare  conflict,  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire  would  W  engaged  on  the 
same  side."  Meanwhile  he  urged  the  Government  to  take  all 
IMissilile  steps  for  the  international  limitation  of  armaments,  and 
gave  it  ns  his  opinion  that  limitation  can  bo  effect'd  "only 
through  the  League  of  Nations." 

An  indication  of  the  oflicinl  Japanese  attitude  is  afford'd  in 
Tokyo  press  dispatches  which  report  Count  Uchida.  Japan's 
Foreign  Minister,  as  saying  that  the  British  plan  can  be  justified 
in  view  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Angl«y-Japanese  Alliance;  yet 
he  states  in  an  interview  that  the  plan  conflicts  in  many  ways 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  Nevertheless,  be 
says,  Japan  regards  it  as  a  British  affair  in  which  she  can  not 
interfere.  Count  Uchida  is  quoted  also  as  saying  that  no  Anglo- 
Jupanese  situation  calls  for  such  an  extensive  undertaking  as 
the  Singapore  base,  tho  he  points  out  that  the  agitation  against 
it  was  started  by  British  statesmen,  like  Lord  Grey,  and  not  by 
the  Japanese.  Admiral  Takarabe,  Minister  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  is  cited  in  these  Tokyo  dispatches  as  saying  that  Great 
Britain  favored  the  project  Wfore  the  Washington  Conference 
was  opened  and  that  the  naval  experts  of  the  Powers  concerned 
were  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  the  plan.  According  to  this 


Japanese  admiral.  Jaj>an  must  now  look  to  her  national  defense. 
l»ccauso  Singapore  i*  only  two  days’  steaming  from  Formosa. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  we  learn  from  I^ondon  press  dis¬ 
patches.  it  was  charged,  in  a  combined  Liberal  and  1-abor  attuck 
on  tho  project,  that  tin*  Singa|M>re  naval  bast*  violates  the  spirit 
of  the  Washington  treaties,  and  also  will  inaugurate  a  new  race 
of  armaments.  These  dispatches  relate  also: 

"An  effort  to  pass  a  vote  of  disapproval  was  defeated,  L’17  to 
l-’IO.  following  a  defense  by  Mr.  Amery,  First  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty.  He  denied  the  suggestion  hy  George  Laml>crt.  I.iWrnl  for 
Devonshire,  that  the  Singapore  lvase  was  a  threat  against  Japan, 
and  said  that  Singapore  was  outside  of  the  zone  defined  in  the 
Washington  treatii**,  and  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  were 
now  spending  SlO.OfXl.fXK)  in  improving  their  defense.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  it  had  been  perfectly  understood  nt  Washington  tlmt 
England  retained  full  freedom  of  action  regarding  Singapore." 

We  read  in  the  London  Itaily  Mail  that  the  Admiralty’s  pr«>- 
posal  to  spend  £1 1,000.000  during  the  next  ton  years  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  great  dock-yard  ami  graving-docks  for  large  ships  nt  Singa- 
pore  is  Wing  severely  criticized.  It  is  pointed  out.  according  to 
this  daily,  that  tho  project  might  well  W  allowed  to  wait  in  view 
of  the  oppressive  character  of  taxation  in  England;  and  Admiral 
Sir  Percy  Scott  published  a  letter  in  this  newspn|»cr  in  which  he 
attacked  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  the  hat  tie-ship  is  ohno- 
lete.  Sir  Percy  Scott’s  objections  are  severely  scored  by  the 
l»ndon  .Saturday  Rerirte,  which  believes  the  development  of 
Singapore  is  “dictat'd  hy  the  soundest  strategy."  and  observes ; 

"The  Admiralty,  unlike  their  critics,  appreciate  that  an  im¬ 
provement  in  airplane  design  is  not  the  late  war’s  only  legacy. 
From  the  naval  point  of  view  the  war  may  W  said  to  have  repro¬ 
duced  the  political  situation  of  the  year  FJ00.  Ten  years  ago  t  he 
disposition  of  our  naval  forces  was  dictated  by  the  maritime 
strength  of  Germany  and  hy  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty.  To¬ 
day.  neither  the  German  Navy  nor  the  treaty  exists,  and  wo 
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bve  no  choice  Iml  to  return  to  the*  disposition*  which  obtained 
,h.n  the  present  century  opened.  There  are  some  who  consider 

i _ »•  the*  maintenance  of  a  fleet  in  the  Far  East  is  provocative  to 

lipto.  and  they  share  with  the  ‘Slcihberten  Eagle'  the  illusion 
-*ut  nations  can  1m*  held  in  cheek  by  editorial  fulminations. 
t'brs  again,  while  admitting  the  desirability  of  a  Far-Eastern 
-I'ltwlmn.  deny  the  necessity  for  storing  and  docking  facilities 
i»anrat  hand  than  Malta,  or  else  they  suggest  that  the  fleet  shall 
nrry  with  it  a  floating  dock,  even  as  an  Kngli'hnmn,  according 

•  American*, travels  with  his  hath." 

Adirrse  critics  object  also  to  the  provision  of  shore  tanks  for 
itr  Murage  of  oil  because,  they  maintain,  '‘oilers"  can  at  all 
urns  accompany  the  Meet.  To  this  The  Saturday  Hrrinr  retorts 

».  follow.; 

It  may,  therefore.  In*  as  well  to  mention  tiiut  the  original  cost 
da  floating-dock  is  I’m  per  cent,  of  that  of  a  graving-dock;  that 
ifirtbir2.-»  per  cent,  would  Im*  expended  in  towing  the  dock  toils 
•niton;  that  the  cost  of  its  upkeep  is  immeasurably  greater  than 
"■»'  of  a  gn»\ ing-doek  and  its  life  little  longer  than  that  of  a 
ta'ilihip.  Further,  u  liatth-ship,  after  a  year  out  of  dock,  finds 
>.•  radius  of  action  reduced  by  M)  js-r  cent.,  and  her  lass  of  s|M*d 
lair*  the  tactical  efficiency  of  the  whole  fleet.  Docked  at 
■v v»pnr* she  nets!  not  Im*  out  of  action  for  more  than  a  week;  but 
i<  • .  sen*  sent  to  Matin  her  services  would  Im*  Inst  for  at  least  a 
re*n*h.  Lastly,  the  presence  of  oilers,  as  Von  Spec  found,  greatly 
H'BJ.TS  a  fleet  when  in  touch  with  the  enemy,  and  their  own  run- 
•imption  of  fuel  very  warn  represent*  a  serious  depiction  of  the 
»  *il»l)h>  supplies. 

'J'pace  nud  |MiIiticaI  consideration*  alike  forbid  the  elaltoratinn 
d  '.jd  itntigical  questions.  Our  aim  has  been  to  expose  the 
' d_iey  of  the  stock  objections  raised.  Hut  no  one  who  glnnces  at 
i|#  map  and  hears  in  mind  our  interests  in  those  regions  can  fail 
'■»  >l»|-r»vinte  the  importance  of  Singapore  or  its  geographical 
i 'vintages  as  compared  with  Hongkong  or  any  |M»rt  in  Au-*- 
,c.u».  Financially,  the  heart  of  the  Empire  may  Im*  in  Isindon. 
"*•  the  time  will  come  when  the  possession  of  Singapore  will 
•t.i  to  us  essential  to  our  ini|M*rial  existence." 

The  Ismdnn  Daily  Telegraph's  naval  ex|M*rt.  Archibald  Hurd, 
Wat* out  that  a  naval  bam*  at  Singapore  is  necessary  because— 

'Th**  lattlc-ship  will  continue  to  Im*  the  center  around  which 
Irhting  fleet*  in  future  will  1m>  built  up.  On  that  issue  there  is  no 
liff.rwire  of  opinion  among  the  responsible  expert  authorities, 
nbf  in  this  country,  the  United  .States,  or  Japan.  The  matter 
n>  Wn  repeatedly  investigated,  and  always  with  the  same  n*- 

*  "til  *  first-class  naval  base  is  developed  at  Ringapore  - 
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there  is  nowhere  else  where  one  could  Im*  provided  under  the 
Washington  Treaty  which  would  satisfy  naval  strategists — 
battle-ships  can  not  be  despatched  to.  and  maintained  in,  the 
Pacific.  However  grave  the  situation  which  might  develop  in 
these  waters  at  any  future  time,  the  British  Navy  would  Ik*  de¬ 
barred  from  exercising  any  such  influence  on  events  as  it  has 
exercised  in  the  past,  before  capital  ships  hud  reached  their  pres¬ 
ent  large  dimensions,  w  hich  have  been  further  exaggerated  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  them  with  ’bulges'  against  #ub- 
marine  attack." 

Mr.  Hurd  goes  on  to  sav  that  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  ami  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Dominions, 
may  Im*  “unnecessarily  unsettled"  by  the  criticisms  of  the  plan 
to  make  Singapore  a  first-class  naval  base,  and  he  tells  us — 

"It  has  been  sugge -ted  that  this  development  is  being  under¬ 
taken  with  the  insidious  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  people  of 
these  Dominions  that  they  need  ha  tile-ships,  and  therefore,  infer- 
entially,  that  they  should  build  them.  It  is  not  sufficiently  well 
known  that  under  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  all  the  British 
Dominions  have  agreed  not  to  build  any  capital  ships  during  the 
‘naval  holiday.'  In  those  circumstances,  therefore,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  Admiralty  entertain  no  design  of  tempting  the 
Dominions  to  embark  on  the  const  met  ion  of  capital  ships." 

The  reception  given  by  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Sun  to  the 
news  that  the  House  of  Commons  hud  voted  for  the  e*ta1>- 
lishment  of  the  l«se  by  an  overwhelming  majority, contrasts  sur- 
pri/.inglv  with  Mr.  Hurd's  misgivings  alnnit  the  attitude  of  the 
Dominions.  This  action  of  the  British  Parliament  "s|m  ||s  w*cur- 
ity  for  Australia."  according  In  this  daily,  which  adds: 

"Now  the  gateway  to  the  East  will  Im*  held  by  a  powerful 
guardian,  able  to  open  or  close  that  strategic  door,  able  to  flank 
any  Pacific  sorties  upon  Australia. 

"With  this  gift  of  safety,  however,  come  obligations. 

"That  England  i-x|ms*Is  this  day  every  Dominion  to  do  its  duly 
—to  cease  leaning  on  the  British  taxpayer— waa  very  obvious  in 
the  delate  in  the  Commons.  It  has  been  plainly  put  to  us— 
'What  will  you  contribute?  Are  you  always  going  to  s|Miuge  on 
John  Bull?' 

"At  the  forthcoming  Im|M*riul  Conference  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Australia  must  lie  empower.*!  to  offer  our  insurance  premium. 
We  an*  in  common  decency  bound  to  contribute  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  fl#s*t  which  will  Im*  hiwsl  on  Singapore,  and  the  In-st  way 
and  the  most  *elf-rc*|*cting  way  is  to  build  and  man  our  own 
Australian  fleet  unit,  ami  pay  for  its  upkeep. 

"The  amount  and  method  is  fort heCominonwealth  Parliament 


A  BRITISH  BATTLE-SHIP  BEAUTY— H.  M  S.  RKVKXtSK 


'•••Jttprri*  poini  out  that  the  use  of  Itattle-ships  Is  first  to  support  liaht.r  rraft  rarr>  in*  f.-»l  «upph*^*:  secondly.  to  protect  aircraft  curriers; 
ioo.>prrale  with  the  Army  in  seUinir  and  holding  a  h»«c  from  which  aerial  operations  can  h<>  carried  mu  axainsi  an  enemy  in  distant  waters 
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ONK  CiKKMAN  ANGLE  ON  BRITAIN 

"Tell  me.  llriiUh  ftphtau.  >hm  »UI  >«>u  help  Germany?" 

MWlnn  I  <un  ntka  mo «•  out  of  her  happim*-  than  I  ran  out  of  her  need*." 

—  M'aHrr  Jakob  (Xtutlmrt) 


to  decide;  but  whatever  the  cost  to  us  may  be.  we  muat  not  de¬ 
fault.  The  race  that  reared  the  Anzac*  can  not  become  a  race  of 
mendicant*  and  spongers.” 

The  Brisbane  Courier  also  expresses  approval  of  the  Singapore 
proj«*ot,  and  urges  both  Australia  ami  New  Zealand  to  cooperate 
with  the  Mother  Country  in  the  matter  of  defense.  Referring 
to  the  preference  of  members  of  the  Federal  I.abor  |«rty  to  have 
the  naval  base  established  at  Sydney  instead  of  ut  Sinjcn|»orc. 
this  Brisbane  journal  observes: 

“  Hrituin's  policy  has  always  been  in  favor  of  deciding  its  great 
naval  and  military  struggles  within  some  waters  or  territory  other 
than  her  own;  and  if  Australia  has  to  take  part  in  some  great  war 
of  the  future,  it  is  to  her  interest  to  keep  the  tight  as  far  uwav  as 
possible  from  her  shores.  The  British  Government  has  chosen 
Singapore  us  the  central  naval  base  of  the  i’oeific,  because  it  li*-* 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans;  and  any  enemy,  meditating  an  attack  on  thu 
Australian  trade  routes,  would 
have  to  meet  and  defeat  the 
British  Fleet  that  would  be 
guarding  those  trade  ronton. 

So  long  as  that  Heat  remained 
in  command  of  the  Pacific 
there  would  In*  no  danger  of 
any  raid  on  the  Australian 
eoustal  cities.  When  the  British 
Government  decided  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  Singapore,  and 
earned  its  vote  recently  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  did  so 
upon  the  Im-sI  expert  ml  vice. 

Ho  fur  the  naturo  of  that  ad¬ 
vice  has  not  been  made  public, 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  one  of  the  factors  is  the 
desire  to  snve  the  Australian 
coastal  cities  from  attack.  An 
enemy  would  naturally  nttaek 
the  naval  base,  and  if  that 
base  were  in  Sydney  llurlstr 
the  city  itself,  as  well  ns  its  sea- 
horne  commerce,  would  be  the 
very  pivot  of  operations  if  the 
fleet,  while  awaiting  reinforce¬ 
ments,  were  forced  Wk  upon 
its  base.  Doubtless  the  Im¬ 
perial  scheme,  which  is  to  l*e 
essentially  cooperative,  will 
provide  for  an  adequate  floating 
dock  in  Sydney  l!arl>or,  and 
for  oil-depots  at  other  harbors 
along  the  Australian  coast.” 


WHY  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  DIFFER 

HE  GREATEST  TROUBLE  between  France  and 
England  proceeds  from  their  misfortune  in  allowing 
"preconceived  notions  to  come  before  real  facta," 
according  to  an  unnamed  statesman,  who  is  said  to  l>e  intimately 
connected  with  outstanding  events  in  Europeun  diplomacy. 
iYreoneeived  notions  are  the  "curse  of  humanity  and  the  cause 
of  the  major  part  of  our  prt-sent  international  troubles,"  says  this 
anonymous  diplomat,  as  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph.  That  he  is  nn  Englishman  muy  Is- 
guessed  from  his  statement  that  France  is  laboring  under  the 
preconceived  notion  that  "we  are  out  to  let  her  down  and  to  help 
Germany,"  and  "we  on  our  side  are  equally  handicapped  by  the 
pr» -conceived  notion,  absolutely  unconfirmed  by  fact,  that  the 
prosperity  of  Central  Europe  is  as  important  for  France  as  it  i* 

for  us.”  Wo  read  then: 

"As  the  French  have  lmen 
able  to  convince  themselves 
that  we  are  British  first  and 
even  after  that  not  pro-Ger¬ 
mans,  their  attitude  of  proud 
aloofness  could  undergo  a 
change.  As  we  on  our  side 
have  had  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  convince  ourselves 
that  the  reconstitution  of  a 
pros|*erouK  Central  Europe  is 
less  of  a  pressing  m-ed  for 
France  than  for  ourselves,  we 
an*  driven  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  securing  for  France 
compensation  for  her  accept¬ 
ing  some  of  our  views.  lulhis 
manner,  by  conceding  on  one 
side  w  hat  cun  not  In*  kept,  and 
by  accepting,  on  the  other, 
accomplished  facts,  a  compro¬ 
mise  should  and  must  in¬ 
evitably  l>e  arrived  at.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  both  British  and 
French  should  rid  themselves 
of  u  preconceived  notion  they 
both  share:  the  idea  that  in 
their  protracted  diplomatic  dis¬ 
putes  they  can  get  the  lx- Her  one 
of  the  other.  The  fact  is  that 
the  real  victim  is  Germany." 

The  Daily  Telegraph's  eor- 


EXTKNTB  FRICTION 
Both:  "If  you  don't  act  right.  II  cut  the  rope.  ' 

— De  Xi4enkrakf  (Amsterdam!. 
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respondent  relates  further  that  .Senator  Weiller.  one  of  the 
Alsatian  members  of  the  French  Senate,  told  him  that  "the 
whole  trouble  of  Germany  is  contained  in  the  preconceived 
notion  that  Franco  desires  the  dismemberment  of  the  Keieh,” 
nisi  adds: 

"In  this  respect  Dr.  Cuno'a  recent  speech  was  most  sympto¬ 
matic.  He  said  that  the  Rhineland  must  remain  with  Prussia. 
This  was  shifting  the  qu.-stion  on  to  the  wrong  track  completely. 
Senator  Weiller  reminded  me  that  the  question  of  se|taration  of 
the  Rhineland  from  I*nt*sia  was  an  internal  German  one.  Its 
solution  had  been  really  predestined  at  Weimar  in  1010.  when 
Article  18  was  included  in  the  Constitution  of  the  German  lb- 
public  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Rhenish  deputies,  whose  whole 
tendency  was  toward  autonomy.  Dr.  Cuno'a  action  in  putting 
the  responsibility  for  the  desire  of  u  separation  of  the  Rhineland 
from  Prussia  on  to  France  wus  most  unfair,  ami  evidently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impress  public  opinion 
in  Germany.  It  may  also  be 
taken  as  proof  that  the  Prussian 
bureaucracy  wants  to  main¬ 
tain  the  whole  of  Germany  in 
it*  grip.  Senator  Weiller  said 
that  if  France  gets  satisfaction 
on  the  point  of  recognition  for 
the  French  claim  to  victory  the 
other  French  demands  would 
be  found  quite  moderate.” 

A  German  answer  to  the  ri» 
tnark*  on  preconceived  notions 
is  afforded  also  in  Thr  Daily 
Trltyraph  as  having  been  given 
to  it*  correspondent  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  economist  visiting  in  Ism- 
don.  According  to  this  German 
i  ilater  ver — 

"Germany  has  been  the 
victim  of  prwonoeivod  notions 
to  a  degree  greater  oven  than 
Orest  Kritnin  and  Frnnce. 
before  speaking  al>out  any  thing 
•  I'M*,  one  has  but  to  mention 
the  conviction  which  continue* 
to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  at 
Irait  one- third  of  the  German 
people— that  Germany  has  not 
h»t  the  war.  I’.sipjc  altroad 
« an  not  imagine  the  difficulties 

which  this  preconceived  idea  puts  in  the  way  of  any  constructive 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government.  Then  come*  the 
rooted  belief  that  France  is  Germany's  hereditary  enemy. 
Recent  events  and,  even  more  so.  French  action  in  (lacking 
German  traitor*  like  Dr.  Dor  ten  and  the  Itavarian  extremists, 
have  hcl|M'd  to  maintain  and  strengthen  this  view.  The  remit 
i«  the  all  but  too  common  belief  that  it  is.  in  general,  useless  to 
••omc  to  any  agreement  with  France.  In-cause  whatever  agree¬ 
ment  is  signed,  it  will  not  lie  kept  by  Pari*.  In  fact.  Germans 
have  the  preconceived  notiou  that  Paris  would  set  out  to  break 
any  agreement  even  lief  ore  the  ink  of  the  signatures  had  be¬ 
come  dry." 

This  German  economist  is  quoted  as  saying  further  that  the 
foregoing  idea  give*  birth  to  another  equally  dangerous,  and  one 
that  is  embarrassing  to  Great  Britain.  This  idea  is  that  it  pays 
Germany  to  pin.  officially,  all  her  faith  on  British  intervention, 
and  we  read : 

"There  is  some  excuse  for  this  view,  because  in  Germany  it  is 
well  understood  that  Great  Britain  is  the  only  country,  except 
Italy,  which  is  not  interested  in  territorial  expansion  at  Ger¬ 
many's  expense.  France.  Poland,  and  even  Cxecho-Slovakia.  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  loss  of  territory  by  Germany,  or  have 
a*pirations  which  form  a  danger  of  further  territorial  Inns. 

"It  is  this  entanglement  of  preconceived  notions,  not  always 
baaed  on  fact,  but  always  distorting  facts,  which  has  brought 
Europe  to  her  present  critical  position.  The  advice  of  the  states¬ 
man  whom  you  quoted  to  concede  what  can  not  lie  kept,  and  to 
areept  accomplished  facts,  is  the  only  rational  way  of  dealing 
with  a  situation  becoming  more  dangerous  every  minute  .  .  . 


"The  preconceived  notiou  in  foreign  countries  which  is  most 
dangerous  to  Germany  i>  that  spread  by  some  of  the  people  who 
are  over-uwlou*  in  their  desire  to  help  her.  and  who  pretend  that 
a  break  between  Frame  and  England  would  Ih>  a  short-cut  to 
Germany’s  salvation.  Responsible  politicians  understand,  on  the 
contrary,  that  such  a  break  would  lie  the  In-ginning  of  the  end, 
releasing  as  it  would  do  the  whole  of  France’s  power  for  a  ruthless 
onslaught  on  the  Rhine.  The  consequence  of  this  would  l»e 
active  Nationalist  resistance  and  incalculable  harm.” 


ITALY'S  NEED  OF  THE  REPARATIONS 

TALY’S  WAR  BILLS  worry  her  as  much  a*  France’s  war 
bills  worry  Frnnce.  we  are  told,  and  this  is  why  the  Italian 
Government  strongly  insist*  that  the  reparations  problem 
i*  tied  up  tight  with  Kuro|x-an  debt  settlements.  But  this 

reality  was  not  always  clearly 
liereeivi-d  by  the  Italians,  ns 
is  admitted  by  the  Milan 
CurrUrr  Ihlla  Srra,  which  re¬ 
gret*  that  at  the  Versailles 
Pence  Conference  the  Adriatic 
issue  "overshadowed  all  ques¬ 
tions  and  we  were  inclined  to 
yield  or  abandon  many  im- 
portant  point*  which  later 
would  have  proved  of  high 
value  to  us."  According  to 
this  important  daily,  if  Italy 
"had  not  Ixs'ii  blind  to  eco¬ 
nomic  fact*,"  she  would  have 
met  tile  I'nited  States  half 

way  and- 

"We  would  have  obtained 
from  our  Allies  n  larger  share  in 
the  reparation*  |*ereentage, 
larger  at  least  than  England's 
share,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
never  suffered  the  havoc  of  an 
invasion.  We  would  have 
claimed  a  share  in  the  enemy 
colonial  empire.  In  a  word, 
we  could  have  nhtuim-d  more 
advantage*  with  a  little  fore¬ 
sight.  Unfortunately,  past 
step*  can  not  lie  retracts!.  and 
the  war-debt  problem  now  ri-*-.  formidably  in  front  of  us." 

This  newspaper  quotes  Cabinet  Minister  Do  Stvfani  as  saying 
that  Italy  "can  not  forego  one  cent  of  her  claim  against  Ger¬ 
many  as  long  as  Italy's  rn-ditor*  do  not  w«e  their  way  clear  to 
cancel  their  claim*  against  Italy."  The  great  Italian  public  is 
described  a*  looking  to  England  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  re|mnttion*  problem,  but  they  are  said  to  moke  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  debt  contracted  in  that  country  and  the 
.sums  owed  to  the  United  State*,  uud  we  read: 

"As  regards  the  United  State*,  we  must  definitely  declare 
that  wc  intend  to  pay  her  in  full.  We  desire  only  that  the  great 
American  Republic  grant  us  favorable  refunding  terms,  as  favor¬ 
able  as  those  granted  to  England,  considering  the  great  difference 
between  the  financial  strength  of  the  two  countries." 

As  to  how  and  when  the  payment  is  to  be  made  is  doubtful, 
the  Cor  rim  l)tllo  Srra  confesses,  and  adds: 

" However  willing  we  may  In-  to  pay  our  debt*,  we  must 
frankly  state  that  rejKirations  arc  indissolubly  linked  to  debt 
payments.  Germany  did  not  suffer  in  the  war.  But  besides 
this  imposing  argument  in  the  refunding  parleys  with  Washing¬ 
ton  we  still  have  a  third  weapon,  no  less  influential.  We  must 
protest  against  American  emigration  restriction  as  well  as 
against  the  trade  harrier*  rai-*l  by  the  new  American  protective 
tariff." 

Some  Italian  newspapers  contemplate  the  suggestion  of  a 
radical  cut  iu  Italy's  military  forces  as  a  means  of  first  aid  to 


T1IK  LNDKKTAKKKM  LAMENT 


l.iartsisa  Fain:  "Funny  lhln«t  ll  —un.l.  like  .hoot  In*-  ImiI 
•III!  they  .lou  t  M-ml  for  the  un. I. Tinker  I  "—Krrnlng  Ynr*  (l^unlmi). 
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tln>  budget;  but  In -cause  of  the  invent  European  frame  of  mind, 
they  remark,  nobody  seem*  to  lx*  thinking  of  disarming.  We  are 
reminded  also  that  Italy  could  "export”  yearly  nearly  ten  times 
the  number  of  Italian  emigrants  now  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States,  and  such  emigration  combined  with  a  revision  of 
the  high  tariff  appear  as  attractive  remedies  to  various  sections 
*»r  the  Italian  press.  Premier  Mussolini’s  view  «if  Italy’s 
|s  wit  ion  in  the  reparation*  muddle  was  given  in  an  address 
delivered  to  the  Senate,  from  whieh  we  quote  as  follows: 

"I.  Germany  cau  and  must  pay  a  certain  amount.. which  is 
Hover  clearly  agreed  upon,  but  whieh  is  far  from  what  everybody 
e\|KS*t«sl  at  the  Armistice. 

"2.  Italy  can  not  eonseiit  to  any  territorial  changes condueing 
to  the  formation  of  a  hegemony,  whether  |Militieal.  military  «»r 
eeonntnic. 

Italy  is  willing  to  share  in  any  sacritW  toward  what  is 
commonly  railed  the  economic  ri-cousl  ruction  of  Kur»|M*. 

"4.  The  Italian  tlovcrnment  maintains,  now  as  before.  tlmi 
the  re|Ntrntion*  problem  is  iiulisoolubly  linkisl  with  Kuro|>eaii 
debt  settlements.”  . 

Mr.  Mussolini  also  reminded  hi*  hearers  that  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria,  as  well  a*  Germany,  an-  war  debtors  of  Italy:  but  the 
exact  amount  or  Italy's  share  due  was  not  defined  in  the  ireatie* 
of  Trianon  and  Neuilly.  Wifh  reference  to  these  declarations  of 
the  Premier,  the  Turin  /*«p «f«  remarks; 

“  Many  are  at  variuuee  over  Fascism's  internal  policies,  but 
regarding  Italy's  foreign  |ailicy,  Mussolini  lias  the  law-king  of  the 
entire  eon n try.  Peiu-e  emi  have  no  stronger  advocate  than  he; 
but  Italy’s  plaee  in  the  sun  i-  above  and  lie.vond  all  other  issues 
with  him,  and  the  tuition  as  a  man  follows  his  external  policy 
with  pride,  for  it  is  tirid  of  living  the  satellite  of  other  Euro|N*an 
Powers.” 


SOVIET  BOYCOTT  OF  SWITZERLAND 

“I  7011  ItKMKVK  US  GREATLY."  cynically  declare 
W  some  Swiss  editors  in  acknowledging  Soviet  Russia's 
JL  notice  that,  as  a  result  of  the  assassination  of  the  .Soviet 
delegate  Vorowsk.v  on  Swiss  territory,  an  economic  boycott  on 
Switzerland  is  oriiered  by  the  Soviet  (lovemrnenl.  Hut  other 
Swiss  observers,  tho  equally  indifferent  to  the  Soviet  rcpri*nl, 
|M»int  to  it  as  an  illustration  to  the  world  at  large  of  the  pre¬ 
carious  foundations  on  which  trade  with  the  Soviet  ( lovernment 
must  re|Ntsc.  Die  Th nrgunrr  Zritung  welcome*  tin*  Soviet  an¬ 
nouncement  which  “far  from  causing  the  slightc-t  |wmic  in 
Switzerland  will  ease  the  minds  of  people  of  isilitieal  under¬ 
standing  who  prefer  that  all  Honda  with  the  country  of  ls-nin 
and  Tmtzky  In-  dc-iro.vcd.  root  and  branch.”  Meanwhile  I  fir 
A  rue  7, nrrhrr  /.rilling  says  business  relations  hciwieii  Soviet 
Russia  ami  Switzerland  have  lieen  so  iii'ignitieani  that  '•this 
threat  or  Isiyeott  is  mercl.v  a  salier  thrust  in  water,"  and  it  adds: 

"It  is  to  In*  uolcil.  mormver,  that  in  the  limited  and  uniinpnr- 
tmit  husincss  lately  done  with  Hussia.  negotiations  were  con¬ 
ducted  not  directly  with  that  country,  but  through  ihe  medium 
uf  the  central  Russian  commercial  organ  at  Berlin.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  involved  was  such  as  the  Hussian  could  not  procure 
except  from  Switzerland.  Allho  Switzerland  is  twentieth  in  the 
line  of  foreign  purveyors  to  Hussia,  it  should  l»e  remarked  that 
the  greatest  part  of  Swiss  ex|Hirts  was  destined  for  our  philan- 
thropic  efforts  in  Hussia." 

Among  the  French  Swiss  press  the  Caxetlr  </*•  Launaunr  relate- 
that  no  one  in  Switzerland  had  any  doubts  the  day  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Soviet  delegate  Yorowskv  that  it  would 
indefinitely  retard  the  resumption  of  economic  relations  between 
Switzerland  und  Soviet  Russia.  The  insolent  notes  of  Hussia’s 
chief  representative  at  Lausanne  reenforced  the  determination 
of  the  Swiss  nation  not  to  take  up  again  with  a  (lovernment 
"that  knows  only  how  to  scold  and  threaten.”  Th**  boycott, 
therefore,  we  are  told,  only  confirms  a  state  of  fa**t  tliat  Soviet 
Hussia  would  have  been  powerless  to  change .  and  "knowing  the 


game  was  up  they  have  simply  endeavored  to  pose  as  adopting 
an  initiative,  which  is  more  pleasing  to  us  than  to  them."  This 
newspaper  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  one  more  case  of  the  familiar  Soviet  bluff;  and  those  in 
power  at  Moscow  make  a  great  big  mistake  if  they  think  the 
Swiss  believe  in  this  bluff.  The  attitude  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council,  which  has  liven  appnmd  with  practical  unanimity, 
has  always  liven  tho  same.  It.  has  always  received  the  direct 
or  indirect  advances  of  Soviet  Hu*mh  with  the  greatest  reserve. 
Few  ami  far  between  are  ihe  Swiss  manufacturers  or  commercial 
agents  who  have  ventured  at  their  risk  and  peril  to  do  business 
in  Soviet  Russia.  And  their  experience,  in  our  helief.  has  he.  ii 
such  as  to  preclude  any  invisible  regret  over  Moscow**  recent 
decision." 

The  (iazrttr  ,tr  Utu.auuc  finds  no  reason  to  modify  its  reiter¬ 
ated  statement  that  "resumption  of  trade  with  Soviet  Russia 
would  he  as  hurtful  to  Switzerland  as  it  would  In-  helpful  to  the 
Bolshevists."  Therefore  when  t  he  Soviet  ( Jovcrnnient  ’ '  pretend- 
to  punish  Switzerland,  il  i«  only  doing  liarm  to  itself."  and  we 
read: 

"From  nu  iconotnie  «tand|Nunt  business  relations  with  Russia 
can  result  only  in  disap|Miintnient  as  long  as  this  unhappy  coun¬ 
try  lies  stricken.  In  order  that  two  countries  may  engage  in 
traffic  it  is  iu*-t***ary  that  they  both  isissess  means  of  trans|Mirt 
and  mi-aiis  of  payment,  and  by  this  latter  is  meant  mereliandi*e 
f«.r  exchange.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  country  to  s*-ll  il  mu*t  also 
In-  able  to  s*-ll  and  buy  at  the  same  time.  Now  we  know  tliut  our 
exporter*  ran  **-||  to  Russia;  but  wlmt  can  we  buy  from  her  and 
how  should  we  In*  |uiid  for  anything  if  we  coultl  buy? 

•' Everybody  who  knows  Russin  knows  I  lint  she  is  barren  and 
incapable  of  giving  us  pPsiuctH  in  exchange  for  products  we 
might  furnish  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Kuro|N-  is  obligeil  to  send 
fissl  to  this  country  which  liefori*  the  war  was  the  granary  of 
Europe.  To  make  it  possible  for  Russia  to  trade  with  Kuro|N* 
and  give  products  in  cxclunige  for  products  taken,  Russia’s  ways 
of  transport  must  In*  restored  and  European  industry  must 
furnish  her  with  complete  agricultural  material  to  replace  that 
which  has  la-on  destroyed.  To  achieve  these  two  requisite*, 
years  of  latsir  are  mvcusary." 

Another  ms-d  of  the  situation,  according  t*»  this  I  .mi  satin* 
daily,  as  in  all  normal  relations  Itctwccn  nations,  is  tliat  then* 
must  he  a  certain  community  of  elementary  principles.  Good 
faith  is  an  essential  condition  of  husineas  dealing*,  il  reminds  us, 
and  respect  for  private  property  is  another.  Now — 

"We  know  that  the  Bolshevists  repudiate  the  principle  of  pri¬ 
vate  property;  and  we  know  that  no  confidence  can  !n«  plac**d  in 
their  wool.  Also  we  know  in  a  general  way  tliat  the  Bolshevist 
(lovernment  lacks  all  the  characteristics  of  the  governments  ••( 
all  civilized  states.  It  Iihs  constantly  refused  Switzerland  th* 
legitimate  satisfaction  demanded  for  tin*  great  nutnlN-r  of  iiuiiH-eiit 
Swiss  who  situ***  the  Bolshevist,  revolution  have  been  piling*  <1 
of  t  heir  goods,  exiled,  or  massacred.  The  Bolshevist  ( loverninetn 
is  always  mixing  up  in  the  domestic  (Milicies  of  other  <*ountrie-. 
and  its  fundamental  objective,  according  to  Article  IX  of  the 
Soviet  (Vmstitution.  is  world  revolution.  How  is  it  poiuiihlc  to 
•*ni**r  uiNin  any  |>n«-t  with  such  a  regime’.’" 

No  not  only  from  the  economic  stand|Niint  would  resumption 
of  relations  with  Soviet  Hussia  In*  perilous  to  Switzerland,  but 
also  from  the  |Nilitieal.  wherefore  this  daily  observe*: 

"It  behooves  us  eon s*-q uen tly  to  wish  ardently  that  Russia 
soon  may  pull  itself  together  and  achieve  its  own  salvation.  For 
as  long  as  she  remains  in  the  condition  to  w  hich  the  Soviet  regime 
has  brought  her.  it  will  In*  very  difficult  for  Euro|x-  to  roeovif 
from  the  ills  that  now  afflict  her.  Is  this  not  one  more  reason  f*<r 
deriding  that  nothing  must  lx*  done  to  prolong  for  a  single  da  v 
the  abject  tyranny  of  the  Bolshevic  usurpers?” 

In  the  foregoing  some  find  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  stat.- 
ment  about  Soviet  Hussia  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Hughe* 
in  his  letter  to  Samuel  (!«ni|H*rs  to  the  effect  that  there  is  among 
the  American  jicopli-  "a  strong  desire  that  nothing  should  lx- 
done  to  place  the  *-*al  of  approval  on  the  tyrannical  mca-uns 
that  have  been  adopted  in  Russia,  or  to  take  any  action  which 
might  retard  the  gradual  assertion  by  the  Russian  people  •>( 
their  right  to  live  in  freedom." 


SCIENCE  -  AND  -  INVENTION 


COTTON-PICKING  BY  SUCTION 


THE  METHOD  THAT  HAS  BEEN'  so  suee.*sful  in 
removing  dirt  from  walls,  floors  and  hangings  is  now  to 
be  employed  to  gather  cotton  in  the  fields,  we  learn  from 
.1  merira  at  Work  (St.  Louis).  The  vacuum  harvester,  which 
literally  sucks  the  cotton-filier  from  the  boll,  has  now  made 
good  in  actual  operation,  we  are  told  by  this  paper.  The  editor 
reminds  his  readers  that  in  January  last  he  said:  "No  machine 
ha*  been  perfected  for  picking  cotton  successfully.  The  reason 


see  in  the  glass  vessel  is  a  faint  white  streak.  Once  inside  the 
sheet-steel  tank  the  cotton  is  'strained’  out  of  the  air  current  by 
the  l>ag  and  the  air  passes  through  the  pump. 

"The  whole  apparatus  rides  on  top  of  a  Fordson  tractor,  of 
which  there  are  100,000  in  the  South,  and  to  which  it  may  Ite 
attached  without  any  modification  whatsoever  of  the  tractor. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  picking  tubes  is  the  attachment  to 
the  nozle  of  a  spring  valve,  so  that  if  it  drops  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  picker  by  accident,  the  air  stream  is  automatically  dosed 
and  the  hose  will  not  pick  up  dirt  from  the  ground. 


is  that  the  cotton-boll  exudes  a 
sum  which  quickly  clogs  and 
ihsahle*  the  mnehines  which  have 
been  produci-d  so  far."  This  does 
not  apply,  he  now  assures  us,  to 
the  vacuum  machine.  Here  is  his 
analysis  of  the  problem  and  its 
Milution: 

"First,  cotton  must  In-  picked 
from  out  of  the  middle  of  some¬ 
thing;  tin-  long  white  fillers  must 
I*  taken  out  from  their  nest  in 
.1  circle  of  dried  sepals.  Second, 
cotton  must  be  taken  from  a 
variety  of  positions,  ranging  from 
svcral  inches  off  the  ground  to 
•ix  feet  off  the  ground,  us  in  some 
districts  of  South  Carolina.  Third, 
the  inventor  is  debarred  from 
destroying  Hie  cotton  plant,  as 
the  long  harvest  season  means  not 
one  harvesting,  but  three,  for  the 
bottom,  middle  and  top  crops.  As 
the  render  will  guess  or  already 
knows,  the  iHittom  Im>IU  of  the 
cotton  plant  mature  first  and  must 
he  picked  while  ripe. 

"Up  until  the  present  timecot- 
ton-lmrvestcrs  have  liven  such 
a  pronounced  failure  that  any  cot¬ 
ton-man  will  treat  with  great 
skepticism  the  announcement  of 
a  successful  cotton-picker.  The 
»ld  joke  that  the  He  publican  party 
i-  indispensable  to  the  South 
because,  as  one  Southerner  said. 

sithout  it  they  could  not  get  the  cotton  crop  picked,  expresses  "In  actual  operation  the  air  pump  is  put  on  only  one  tank  at 
the  wide-spread  feeling  that  hand-picking  by  negroes  is  the  only  a  time,  thus  admitting  of  the  removal  of  the  burlap  suck  from 
*«>'  to  get  the  crop  in.  the  other  tank.  Six  pickers  work  at  once,  constituting  the  crow 

"With  this  machine,  as  when  the  negro  moves  slowly  through  of  the  machine.  Each  picker  wears  n  licit,  to  which  is  hung  the 

the  rot  ton-field  dragging  a  dusty  sack  of  cotton,  the  human  eve  vacuum  tube  from  the  harvester.  The  tube  forks  in  the  back 

direct*  the  human  hand  ill  picking  the  cotton.  The  chief  diffi-  and  smaller  tidies  lead  to  two  nodes,  so  that  the  operator  works 

I'ulty  with  former  machines  was.  as  we  have  said,  that  the  with  both  hands  at  once.  The  air  linos  lie  along  the  rows,  mid  so 

gummy  exudations  of  the  eotton-lmll  clogged  the  intricate  parts  do  not  break  down  the  cotton.  When  a  cotton-sack  on  the  iiite- 

"f  the  apparatus  usisl  to  pick  it.  Now  all  this  is  done  away  with  rior  of  one  of  the  tanks  is  full,  the  white  cotton  is  seen  banked 

'cry  simply  by  arranging  that  the  cotton  shall  never  reach  the  up  against  the  little  window  of  the  tank.  The  operator  then 

moving  parts  of  the  machine.  The  machine  exhibits  two  big  switches  the  pump  to  the  other  tank  and  removes  the  full  suck. 

•Wt-stoel  tanks,  on  the  inside  of  each  of  which  is  a  cotton-sack  The  new  machine  speeds  up  the  individual  picker  about  six 

smie  twelve  feet  long  with  its  mouth  held  open.  A  delivery  tube  times,  or.  in  other  words,  whereas  2.100.000  people  hud  to  work 

•nters  the  mouth  of  the  sack.  From  this  delivery  tube  leads  a  100  days  to  pick  the  1020  cotton  crop,  if  the  new  machine  nt- 

flcxiblc  rubber  hose,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  nozle  of  a  little  tained  medium  distribution  the  same  work  could  be  done  in  the 

l*-s  than  one  inch  in  diameter.  A  centrifugal  pump  exhausts  same  time  by  350,000  people. 

tbe  air  from  the  tank-  Now  open  the  nozle  of  the  flexible  rj*  her  “  In  actual  operation  in  cotton-fields  near  Wichita  Falls.  Texas, 
tube,  and  a  powerful  blast  of  air  rushe?  into  it.  Approach  the  in  1922.  the  harvester  picked  cotton  at  the  rate  of  SO  pounds 

node  to  a  cotton-boll  and  the  extremely  light  cotton  is  caught  per  hour  per  man.  and  the  cleanness  resulting  from  its  being 

the  inrush  of  air  and  ‘jerked  hence'  in  a  manner  so  unhe-  sacked  in  the  machine  instead  of  being  dragged  over  the  ground 

lievahlv  swift  that  it  looks  like  magic.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  induced  cotton-buyers  to  offer  two  cents  more  per  pound  for  the 

'•otton-boll,  being  relatively  heavier  than  the  cotton  and  offering  vacuum-picked  cotton.  At  English.  Arkansas,  it  picked  cotton 

lessof  what  you  might  call  sail  surface  to  the  inrushing  wind,  are  which  had  been  rained  and  stormed  on  until  tbe  1k>1Is  were 

Wt  on  the  plant.  The  cotton  speeds  through  the  lubes  at  such  a  rotten,  with  the  gn<atest  ease*.  The  estimated  speed  of  the  mn- 

nte  that  if  part  of  the  tube  be  led  through  a  glass  vessel  all  you  chine  is  three  bales  of  cotton  per  day  with  six  trained  workmen." 
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LEARNING  ASTRONOMY  BY  MAKING 
TELESCOPES 

OW  A  GROUP  OF  SKILLED  MECHANICS  in  a 
small  New  England  manufacturing  town  were  made 
into  ustronomieal  enthusiasts  by  teaching  them  how 
to  make  their  own  telescopes  is  told  in  Popular  Astronomy 
(Nortbfield,  Minn.)  by  Russell  W.  Porter,  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Telescope  Makers  of  Springfield.  Vermont."  When  a  man 
starts  out  to  build  a  telescope  "just  for  fun."  the  writer  tells  us. 


he  will  find,  Indore  his  lulmr*  are  over,  that  he  has  liecome  seri¬ 
ously  interested  in  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  universe. 
The  stimulus  of  Iteing  able  to  unlock  celestial  mysteries  with 
tools  fashioned  with  their  own  hands,  seemed  to  act  especially 
on  tho  minds  of  these  men.  accustomed,  ns  they  were,  to  doing 
delicate  and  accurate  mechanical  work.  The  chief  industry  of 
Springfield,  soys  Mr.  Porter,  is  "the  manufacture  of  certain 
machine  tools  well  known  throughout  the  world.”  He  goes  on: 

"When,  three  years  ago.  the  writer  returned  to  this  his  home 
town  to  take  up  his  residence  after  an  absence  of  many  years 
devoted  to  astronomical  work  in  the  north  |**lar  regions,  he 
found  a  fertile  field  awaiting  him,  where  the  only  incentive  needed 
for  the  study  of  the  heavens,  and  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  this  universe  of  ours,  was  the  possession  by  these  men  of 
powerful  telescojtes. 

"Among  this  group  of  machinists  there  ware  several  who  had 
their  own  small  machine-shops,  usually  in  the  cellars  of  their 
homes,  where  they  could  work  on  their  mountings.  But  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Springfield  Telescope  Makers  lies  to  a  great  extent  in 
having  as  the  president  of  one  of  the  large  industrial  plants  an 
amateur  astronomer  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
James  Ilartness.  who  has  already  made  his  contribution  to  astron¬ 
omy  through  the  invention  of  the  turret  telescope,  whereby  an 
observer  may  now  work  at  the  eyepiece  in  perfect  comfort,  regard¬ 
less  of  outside  temperature  conditions 

"An  unused  basement  in  one  of  the  shops  was  given  over  for 
our  use.  ami  here  gathered  fifteen  embryo  astronomers  under  the 
writer's  guidance.  The  Newtonian  reflector,  of  course.  wa«  the 
logical  type  selected,  not  only  for  its  simple  efficiency,  but  on 
uccount  of  its  cheapness.  The  principles  of  the  instrument  were 
shown  on  a  hlacklioard.  and  the  writer  remembers  experiencing 
quite  a  thrill  in  observing  the  response  from  the  men  when  ho 
told  them  that  while  they  were  accustomed  in  the  shops  to  work¬ 
ing  to  limits  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch,  they  would  now.  in 
making  their  mirrors,  have  to  set  the  limits  a  thousand  times 
smaller,  viz.,  to  one-millionth,  by  the  remarkable  but  exceedingly 
simple  device  known  as  the  knife-edge  test. 

"Each  one  was  allowed  all  possible  latitude  in  exercising  his 
mechanical  ingenuity  as  we  passed  through  the  different  opera¬ 
tions.  Some  made  their  stands  from  barrels  filled  with  sand  or 
iron  castings:  some  set  up  their  laps  on  benches,  and  some  made 
wooden  pedestal  stands.  One  of  the  men  was  an  expert  pattern¬ 


maker.  so  when  any  device  in  wood  was  required,  we  were  always 
sure  of  obtaining  it  just  right. 

“The  testing  bench  consisted  of  a  long,  smooth  and  straight 
plank  fastened  to  a  shop  bench.  This  plank  1  still  possess  as  a 
great  treasure.  Over  its  entire  surface  are,  to  a  layman,  unde¬ 
cipherable  symbols  and  hieroglyphics,  where  the  writer  explained 
to  each  student,  as  he  tested  his  mirror,  the  interpretation  of  tho 
knife-edge  shadows. 

"Nearly  every  man  got  the  'idea'  and  realized  why  he  was  to 
alter  the  stroke  of  his  mirror  on  the  lap  to  change  the  curve  of  its 
surface,  in  working  toward  the  spherical  or  paraboloidal  figures. 

"There  was  one  |>erson.  however,  who  was  totally  unable  to  see 

any  of  the  knife-edge  shadows. 
This  person,  strange  to  say.  was  a 
woman,  our  only  female  member, 
a  stenographer  from  one  of  tho 
offices.  She  could  see  nothing 
except  what  she  described  as  u 
•lark  diagonal  shadow  line  pass¬ 
ing  diametrically  across  tho  mir¬ 
ror.  However,  the  young  lady 
got  along  all  right  in  working  by 
faith  alone,  and  produced  n  fair 
mirror,  ami  I  lieliov©  the  only  ono 
with  a  pcrfeotly  polished  surface. 
I  had  prided  myself  on  huving  in 
tho  class  the  only  woman  teleacopc 
maker  since  ( 'antline  Hcrschcl. 
She  was  much  elated  over  tin* 
fact,  but  considerably  downcast 
when  on  returning  from  a  trip  to 
the  Bmshears’  ut  Pittsburgh,  I 
had  to  confess  that  I  had  met 
there  a  woman  who  had  produced 
many  mimtrs  for  telesco|tes during 
the  war." 

It  interested  Mr.  Porter  to  ol>- 
serve  tho  effect  of  temperament 
of  the  different  men  on  the  character  of  their  work.  Some, 
wishing  to  drive  straight  to  the  finish  in  the  quickest  time,  would 
get  into  deep  water  at  once  by  using  too  much  pressure,  too  fast 
Strokes,  overheating  their  glass  and  having  to  go  back  to  fine 
grinding  again.  Others,  usually  the  older  men.  worked  slowly, 
carefully,  following  instructions  exactly,  religiously  protecting 
their  mirror  ami  abrasives,  and  arriving  finally  with  glass  sur- 
f aces  of  excellent  figure.  Continuing  Mr.  Porter’s  story: 

"This  |»art  of  the  work  covered  two  or  three  evenings  a  woek  for 
the  early  winter  months,  and  all  but  ono  finished  his  mirror. 
They  were-  all  then  given  a  blueprint  of  a  standard  equatorial 
mounting  of  the  German  counterbalanced  typo,  but  tho  principle 
of  the  equatorial  mounting  only  was  explained.  Each  mechanic 
thereafter  went  hi*  own  way.  cnpablc  of  taking  care  of  himself. 
The  resources  of  the  shops  were  made  available,  and  certain 
machines  could  be  used  at  certain  hours. 

" Totally-reflecting  prisms  and  eyepieces  of  the  very  finest 
make  available  were  purchased;  so  that  the  expense  of  tho  optical 
|*art«  averaged  uI«out  twenty  dollars.  The  completed  instru¬ 
ment*  iwohahly  cost  less  than  thirty  dollars  for  each  member. 
As  each  man  knew  that  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  mechanics  were 
upon  him.  he  produced  the  liest  that  was  in  him,  the  result  being 
mounting'  that  compare  favorably  with  those  of  professionals. 

"At  the  town  fair  the  next  fall  the  telescopes  made  an  unique 
exhibit.  Here  were  displayed  the  glass  in  different  stages  of 
grinding,  an  automatic  machine  was  |>olishiug  a  mirror,  and  out¬ 
doors  the  townspeople  were  looking  through  the  instruments, 
watching  the  horse-racing,  following  the  movements  of  the  air¬ 
plane*  or  viewing  distant  terrestrial  objects. 

"However,  the  important  outstanding  fact  is  tlus:  Interest 
did  not  stop  with  the  completion  of  the  telescopes.  As  we  needed 
a  more  reliable  value  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Springfield 
than  was  available  from  the  existing  maps,  the  teloseopo  makers 
found  an  old  station  on  Hawks  Mountain,  just  outside  the  lowm- 
ship.  occupied  years  ago  iu  the  government  triangulation  of  New 
England.  They  camped  on  the  mountain,  built  a  substan'ial 
tower  and  signal  over  the  station,  dedicated  a  bronze  tablet 
marking  the  spot,  and  assisted  in  carrying  the  triangulation  with 
a  theodolite  to  the  \  illage.  This  gives  us  the  spherical  coordinates 
of  Springfield  far  more  accurately  than  could  bo  obtained  by  any 
of  our  instruments  by  observation. 

"On  another  occasion  they  spent  the  night  on  the  summit  of 


lUBamtl,**  i„  nwu«  •>  I >A.u— — k-nMMl  umm  .  —»  ■  m 


AN  AI.L-NIOHT  SESSION  OF  AMATEIK  AHTKONOMF.R8  ON  MT.  EPHRAIM 

These  mechanics,  turned  astronomer*.  u*rd  two  trtcscopw*  from  <lu»k  to  iU*n  Throucli  llir  night  the 
timers  by  the  campfire  would  hear:  "What's  that  fu«*y  lookout  thinjc?  See  If  At  the  lrf«  rd*e  of  the 
Held  of  view?"  or  "I’ve  not  II;  I’ve  got  It."  "Oot  what?"  "Epsilon  Lynr  See  'em;  eweta  one  double." 
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Mt  Ephraim  the  highest  point  in  the  township  This  gathering 
I  believe  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  astronomy  There  in  a  bald 
nick}  pasture  were  some  fifteen  men  and  two  reflecting  telescopes 
ir  good  equatorial  adjustment.  Throughout  that  summer  night, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  star  until  dawn,  these  men  were 
exploring  the  heavens.  It  proved  to  lie  good  seeing  notwith¬ 
standing  a  stiff  wind.  The  light  from  a  roaring  camp-fire  revealed 
a  circle  of  animated  faces  listening  intently  to  some  celestial  fact 
just  brought  out  at  the  eyepiece  of  one  of  the  instruments.  It 
might  have  been  tho  mechanics  of  a  binary  system,  or  some  phys¬ 
ical  aspect  of  a  planet 

•  The  winter  gatherings  are  at  the  members’  homes.  One 
evening  it  may  l*e  a  discussion  of  driving  clocks  ami  mountings. 
Two  evenings  were  devoted  to  illustrated  talks  on  general 
autonomy  prepared  by  the  Yerkea  Observatory.  The  interfer¬ 
ence  of  light  took  up  another  evening  with  its  application  to 
testing  fiat  surfaces.  The  men  were  all  familiar  with  the  very 
fl»l  inetat  surface  plates  used  in  the  shops,  as  well  a%  the  gage 
Mocks  used  as  length  standards.  It  was  an  eye-opener  w hen  they 
found  that  light  could  l»e  used  to  carry  these  measurements  a 
thousand  time*  farther  than  any  mechanical  device  with  which 
the>  were  familiar 

‘  This  then  is  ono  way  of  teaching  astronomy.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  those  workmen,  some  of  whom  have  only  attended 
district  schools,  have  a  far  bet  ter  conception  of  the  grout  mecha¬ 
nism  of  t  ho  solur  system  t  hnn  graduates  of  our  high  schools.  They 
lave,  perhaps  unconsciously,  ahsorlied  tho  fundamental  facts  of 
our  system  ” 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  FILTER  Oroat  interest  was  taken  in  a 
"stream  line  filter"  exhibited  by  I)r,  Heh-Shaw  at  a  meeting 
of  tho  Koyul  Society  of  London.  Says  Discovery  (London): 

"Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  waste  of  time  involved  in 
filtering  fluids  containing  suspended  matter,  by  ordinary  means. 

Wt  filtration  i«  a  process  which  is  essential  every  moment  in 
lidioratorica.  In  this  now  filter  a  most  simple  device  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  extraordinary  success.  Holes  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  are  punched  through  u  series  of  sheets  of  |»aper  —  the 
eventual  effect  lining  rather  as  if  ono  had  pushed  a  cheese- scoop 
through  a  magazine  several  times.  The  dirty  water  i-  then 
furred  through  these  holes  by  a  pump,  while  the  sheets  o'  paper 
an-  forced  logetber  with  a  variable  strength  The  water  is  only 
allowed  to  escape  Is* tween  the  leaves  of  paper,  and  sincethat 
•pace  is  exceedingly  small,  all  solid  matter  remains  Itehind  in  the 


THIS  11AKTNKSS  REFRACTOR  IIEM’EI)  MIOIITILY 


In  this  turret  observers  wen*  a  We  to  work  in  comfort.  The  mount¬ 
ing  Is  rigid  and  the  telescope  glass  l*  a  ten-inch  llnudiear. 


large  punchcd-out  spaces.  Even  u  dye  such  as  methylene  blue, 
if  put  through  the  filter,  comes  out  colorless,  and  it  must  l»e 
remarked  that  this  is  in  no  sense  the  effect  of  what  is  called 
‘adsorption’ — a  physico-chemical  process  by  which  a  kind  of 
combination  between  dye  and  paper  takes  place — but  a  true 
filtration,  or  mechanical  removal  of  suspended  mailer." 
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THAT  GOLD  IN  LABRADOR 


“  /^AS  A  PESSIMIST  write  a  prospectus?"  asks  an  edi- 

f;  torial  writer  iu  The  Engineering  and  Mining  JournnL 

^  Press  (New  York).  Is  he  not  temperamentally  unfit? 
Has  any  one  ever  seen  a  prospectus  written  in  other  than  an 
optimistic  vein?  Of  course  not.  A  prospectus  may  be  defines! 


A  MECHANIC- ASTRONOMER  AM)  HIS  INSTRUMENT 

Thi  la  Frank  \Vllinr>.  of  SiringHrld.  Vermont,  with  I  ho  iclnsopc 
whk-h  be  put  logrilHT  him-rlf  and  with  which  he  wa*  able  tome 
dladncily  tho  mark  in  k«  on  tho  planet  Mars. 


as  an  optimistic  statement  regarding  a  proposition  of  possible 
or  doubtful  value.  Such  thoughts  wore aroused  some  time  ago  by 
reading  a  labrador  pros|H«ctus.  lie  continues: 

"Surely  its  writer  was  an  optimist.  'Labrador  is  only  a 
l»l<-a -a nl  )>ont  trip  from  Montreal '  be  said.  "With  a  little  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  no  hardship  need  U>  endured. 
Any  nsl-bloodisl  adventurous  young  man  could  hurtlly  do  other¬ 
wise  than  consider  a  trip  to  Labrador  a  wonderful  summer 
holiday.*  All  optimists  would  concur.  Even  Hades  would 
have  its  red- blood'd  explorer,  if  not  the  ubiquitous  tourist,  were 
it  humanly  possible. 

"Hut  why  Labrador?  The  answer  was  'gold.'  Placer  gold 
had  Ixvn  found  there  by  the  president  of  the  company,  accord¬ 
ing  to  himv-lf.  What  conservative,  intelligent,  skilful,  and 
competent  men  all  earnestly  believed  would  develop  into  the 
largest  gold-fields  in  the  world  wer  up  in  labrador,  staled  the 
prospectus.  Inquiry  made  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Mines  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  within  whose  juri'die- 
tion  l*bradnr  lies.  elicited  the  reply  that  the  department  hud 
not  examined  the  region  and  could  give  no  official  information, 
on  the  subject,  knowing  only  what  those  who  had  staked  claims 
in  the  regions  had  said.  l*re\ious  inquiry  made  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  Ottawa  had  brought  forth  a  suggestion  that  wo  write 
to  St.  Johns. 

‘‘A  bonanza  in  Labrador?  Why  not?  First  reports  from  the 
Klondike  met  with  skepticism.  It  was  no  time  to  laugh,  we  felt, 
conscious  all  the  while  of  our  open-mindedness.  Hut  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Geological  Survey  at  Ottawa  has  spilled  the  lieaiis.  It  could 
well  liave  done  so  earlier.  In  an  official  statement  it  tells  facts 
regarding  labrador  that  make  it  appear  extremely  improbable 
that  any  discovery  of  import*'  ce  lias  been  made  there." 
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ODD  FOREIGN  DRINKS 

THESE  ARE  DESCRIBED  by  Paul  Popenoo  in  Good 
Health  (Battle  Creek.  Mich.).  Every  country,  begins 
Mr.  Popenoe,  has  its  own  characteristic  beverages,  and 
the  total  number  doubtless  runs  up  into  the  thousands.  One 
with  which  travelers  around  the  Mediterranean  become  familiar 
is  a  tea  made  of  the  (lowers  of  the  linden  or  lime  tree,  which  can 


LIQUID  REFRESHMENT  IN  TI1K  SAHARA 
An  Arab  ulilrwaik  caf#  In  the  dearrt  town  of  UUkra 


be  Imd  in  caffe  in  southern  Spain,  southern  France.  Algeria  and 
elsewhere.  This  very  mild  lieverage  furnishes  an  agreeable 
way  of  taking  some  flavored  hot  water  with  sugar  and  cream, 
nt  tea-time.  He  goes  on: 

"Another  afternoon-tea  substitute  is  mati,  the  so-called  Para¬ 
guay  tea,  which  can  l»e  lanight  in  many 
groceries  in  the  1'nited  States.  From  time 
to  time  Home  company  endeavors,  by  means 
of  an  advertising  campaign,  to  create  a 
market  for  this  article — the  dried  leaves  of 
a  shrub  related  to  the  holly.  These  at¬ 
tempts  seem  to  have  foiled,  neither  the 
flavor  nor  the  after-effects  of  the  beverage 
appealing  to  most  tastes.  In  South  America 
u  very  hot  infusion  is  made  and  imbil>cd 
through  a  silver  pipe.  This  beverage  is 
probably  fully  as  injurious  as  ordinary  tea. 

"The? Arabs  are,  of  course,  known  as 
coffee-drinkers,  but  they  have  numerous 
beverages  that  are  less  injurious.  One  of 
these,  which  was  served  to  me  in  eastern 
Arabia  ns  an  afternoon  refreshment,  was 
nothing  but  an  infusion  of  cinnamon  con¬ 
siderably  sweetened.  I  found  the  same 
thing  in  a  worse  form  in  the  Sahara,  where 
on  one  bitterly  cold  morning  an  individual 
appeared  in  the  lui/.ar  with  what  looked 
like  a  five-gallon  kerosene  can,  and  a  few 
cups.  My  curiosity  led  me  to  gamble  a 
penny  on  the  contents  of  his  can,  which  he 
said  was  ‘khonjalan’;  it  proved  to  be  a  cin¬ 
namon  infusion,  not  only  steaming  not  but 
bo  loaded  with  red  pepper  that  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  swallow  a  single  mouthful.  But  many  of  the  Arabs  drank 
it  eagerly  to  warm  themselves  up:  it  would,  indeed,  have  tlxa wed 
a  snowman. 

"Hot-weather  drinks  are  more  palatable.  One  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity  in  the  Orient  consists  of  fresh  dates  macerated  in  either 
water  or  milk,  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  Pliny  descr'.«es 
this  nearly  1900  years  ago.  and  it  was  a  favorite  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed,  who  made  its  use  lawful  because  it  was  not  alco¬ 


holic.  It  is,  however,  highly  insipid  to  Occidental  tastes.  When 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  in  warm  weather,  especially 
in  the  unclean  vessels  used  in  its  manufacture,  it  quickly  Incomes 
alcoholic.  But  as  no  definite  time  can  be  designated  when  it 
passes  from  the  class  of  temperate  drinks  to  that  of  illicit  bev¬ 
erages.  the  unscrupulous  Arab  lets  it  stand  as  long  as  he  pleases, 
and  vet  comforts  his  conscience  with  the  thought  tliat  it  i»  a 
permissible  beverage. 

"In  communities  that  boast  ice-plants,  sherbets  and  ice- 
creams  are  nowadays  favorites  of  the  Arabs 
during  the  summer.  In  Syria  these  frozen 
dainties  go  under  the  name  of  'buzeh,'  a 
Turkish  word  which  the  English  language 
has  Itorrowcd  and  degraded  to  ‘booze.' 

"Some  of  the  drinks  made  by  the  Aral* 
from  fresh  fruit  syrups  are  excellent,  but 
the  advance  of  civilization  is  destroying 
their  taste  in  this  regard.  In  the  cities 
they  tend  to  patronize*  ‘soda  imp,'  put  up 
with  anilin  flavors  and  colors  by  some 
local  bottler  of  unsanitary  propensities. 

"From  the  sap  of  the  palm,  which 
flows  copiously  in  the  spring,  the  Arabs 
also  derive  a  beverage  which  tastes  much 
like  tin*  milk  of  a  fresh,  green  coconut. 
The  latter  is  a  wide-spread  and  popular 
drink  in  the  tropics,  and  un  excellent  one. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  sanitary, 
provided  the  drinker  buys  a  coconut,  cuts 
off  the  top  himself,  and  drinks  from  the 
shell,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

"Camel's  milk  is  the  staple  beverage  of 
nomad  Arabs.  It  is  said  to  !>c  sligntlv 
intoxicating  in  large  quantities,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  basis  for  this  statement.  In 
the  spring  when  the  camels  an*  fresh,  tin* 
Arab  women  let  the  surplus  milk  sour,  then 
separate  the  whey,  leaving  the  curd-  like 
cot  tage  cheese  or  tch  m  ierkdse.  This  iithcn 
made  up  in  halls  and  dried  in  the  sun.  after 
which  it  will  k«*ep  indefinitely,  is  easy  to 
carry  or  Mon*,  and  when  wanted  has  only  to  Ik*  dissolved  in  water. 

"Cow’s  milk  might  not  he  thought  of  os  an  exotio  lieverag* 
vet  it  is  more  popular  as  n  refreshment  or  afternoon  ‘pick-me-up' 
in  some  other  countries  thun  in  America,  in  Jupan  it  is  truly 
an  exotic  beverage,  for  until  recently  there  were  no  cow-  in 
Japan.  David  Fairchild  tells  how,  on  nil  early  trip  to  the 


A  DHI N  K I  NO-PLACE  IN  MESOPOTAMIA 
The  Aral*-  arc  coffee-drinker*.  I>ul  fliey  have  numerous  I  leverages  tliat  arc  less  injuriou-  " 


kingdom,  he  met  an  old  gentleman  who  was  religiously  drinking 
a  little  cow's  milk  each  day,  and  trying  to  acquire  the  taste 
for  it.  The  Japanese  were  in  that  period  eager  to  acquire  tli* 
Occidental  secrets  of  success.  The  Occidental  nations  drank 
cow's  milk;  they  had  advance  civilization;  therefore — so  the 
reasoning  ran — the  Japanese  should  also  learn  to  drink  cow  * 
milk  in  order  to  be  civilized.  Hence  the  old  Samurai,  with  a 
wry  face,  was  doing  his  best  to  become  a  milk  imbiber." 
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HOW  TO  TREAT  SNAKE-BITE 

A  NTl-VENIN  WILL  NEUTRALIZE  the  poison  of  a 

LI  venomous  snake.  Hut  anti-venin  is  to  be  obtained  only 
■L  M-  in  hospital,  and  there  are  no  hospitals  in  swamps  and 
mountains.  What  is  done  must  be  done  firmly  and  quieklv.  Iu 
The  Western  Medical  Times  (Denver,  Colo.)  Dr.  Douglas  II. 
Stewart  tells  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place,  says 
Dr.  Stewart,  one  who  is  to  deal  with  the  bite  of  a  venomous  ser¬ 
pent  must  foreknow,  foretell,  and  forestall.  All  other  knowl¬ 
edge  tends  to  prevent  concentration.  Vacillation  or  uncertainty 
on  the  part  of  u  would-la*  helper  will  speedily  result  fatally  for  the 
sufferer.  He  goes  on: 

“Any  bystander  may  change  an  outlook  from  unfavorable  to 
favorable  by  the  very  first  measures  that  he  initiates.  After  all. 
it  is  that  very  initiative  which  is  imperative,  aud  yet.  which  is 
hut  too  often  forgotten  or  delayed. 

"There  is  no  more  effective  and  simple  way  of  teaching  than 
through  the  use  of  the  ancient  method  of  symbolism.  For  the 
present  purpose  let  us  take  three  symbols:  A  cord,  a  razor,  and  a 
Scotch  plaid,  which  will  answer  for  both  physician  and  layman. 
In  planning  for  the  treatment  of  snakebites  one  fact  must  never 
be  forgotten,  and  that  is.  that  the  first  damage  is  local:  but  will 
not  remain  so.  If  it  were  to  remain  local,  the  danger  would  be 
practically  nil.  Bites  are  commonly  upon  an  arm  or  a  leg.  there¬ 
fore  he  who  can  treat  n  bitten  limb  promptly  will  be  very  apt 
to  meet  the  snake-bite  emergency  successfully.  Suppose,  then,  a 
person  it  bitten:  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  grasp  the  extremity 
with  one's  hands  an  inch  or  two  above  the  bite.  Squeeze,  and 
squeeze  hard.  While  squeezing,  think  of  a  string,  a  razor  and 
a  .Scotch  plaid.  Tio  the  string  or  its  aulwtitutc;  e.  g..  bandage. 
clectric-Ml  wire,  etc.,  abovo  the  grasping  hand.  Have  some 
one  pull  it  tight  and  knot  it,  before  releasing  the  grasp.  Put  on 
four  or  more  such  ligatures  about  two  inches  apart.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  or  a  similar  one  marks  the  first  step  at  keeping  the  venom 
localized.  Next  think  of  the  razor  and  with  that  or  its  substitute 
cut  a  figure  that  shall  represent  the  crossing  of  the  lines  on 
a  Scotch  plaid  so  that  the  punctures  of  the  snake’s  fangs  »hall 
lx-  included  in  the  crossing  of  the  lines.  Cut  fast  and  cut  deep. 
The  more  bleeding  the  bettor.  If  one  cuts  fast  the  |>am  of  the 
first  cut  seems  to  cover  the  |>ain  of  tin*  succeeding  ones,  whereas, 
slow  cutting  moans  nerve  recovery*,  and  just  so  many  distinct, 
successive  pains.  Make  five  cuts  from  left  to  right  spaced  about 
onc*fourth  inch  apart  so  that  those  incisions  shall  run  from  one 
inch  Mow  the  puncture  marks  to  one  inch  above  these  marks. 
Then  without  delay  make  fivo  more  outs,  similarly  s]>accd.  but 
extending  up  and  down,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  others.  All 
should  be  made  in  such  n  manner  that  tho  bites  lie  in  the  right- 
angles  crossing  the  linos.  Sec  illustration. 

“Two  mistakes  are  almost  certain  if  t  he  attendant  goes  carefully. 

“1.  Unnecessary  pain  will  be  caused  by  slowness  aud  hesitation. 

“2.  Tho  cuts  will  not  bo  deep  enough. 

"The  rule  of  the  swamp  is  ‘Use  the  razor  like  a  drunken  nig¬ 
ger.'  Of  course  this  treatment  xvould  not  be  sufficiently  radical 
for  the  hunter  or  plainsman,  who  prefers  to  explode  some  gun¬ 
powder  on  tho  snake-hit.*.  And  this  either  preliminary  to  or 
Hcondary  to  a  rather  severe  jack-knife  manipulation,  such  as  a 
conical  excision  of  the  bite  with  a  liberal  amount  of  surrounding 
tissues.  It  may  not  he  amiss  to  mention  in  this  connection  that 
in  former  times  amputation  was  considered  a  lesser  alternative. 
»nd  that  men  have  asked  bystanders  to  blow*  out  the  sufferer's 
brain*.  All  of  which  is  only  to  emphasize  that  the  cuts  must  he 
made  rapidly,  slashingiy  ami  deep,  fur  traumatism  is  no  factor  :n 
this  instance. 

"At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  venom  should  hax*e  been 
reulrainisl  by  the  ligatures  and  au  e«ca|s*  should  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  multiple  incisions.  To  make  matters  doubly  sure 
»  cupping  glass,  a  breast  pump,  mouth  suction,  or  any  suction 
ahatever,  is  of  distinct  advantage.  Therefore,  such  suction 
diould  bo  applied  to  the  bite. 

"The  question  of  anti-venin  does  not  enter  here  at  all.  Nor 
need  it  be  discust  as  to  excellence  or  as  to  limitation.  All  that 
need  he  said  is.  it  is  generally  unavailable.  One  thing  that 
fvery  farmhouse  or  emergency  kit  should  contain  is  a  small 
hottle  of  ono-grain  tablets  of  potassium  permanganate.  Suppose 
the  permanganate  is  archaic,  out  of  dale  and  forgotten,  no  one 
Tho  once  becomes  familiar  with  it  will  say  that,  within  its  sphere 
of  action,  there  is  anything  better.  It  is  a  most  powerful  oxidizer 
and  venom  can  not  withstand  its  destructive  presence.  In  other 
•onls.  a  venom  exposed  to  contact  with  permanganate  is  no 
l»ngvr  venomous.  The  ideal  solution  is  one  per  cent. — two  one- 


grain  tablets  dissolved  in  three  teaspoonfuls  of  water — and  this 
acts  at  a  distance  when  injected  beneath  the  skin.  Consequently 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  venom,  after  Mng  placed  by  a  snake-bito 
may  not  be  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  deep  hypodermic  injections 
of  a  1  per  cent,  potassium  permanganate  solution  and  the  venom 
thus  rendered  harmless  or  nearly  so.  Hunters,  explorers.  ..to,, 
usually  take  a  supply  of  hichlnrid  tablets  with  them,  tho  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  those  tablets  might  not  be  udvan- 
tagismsly  replaced  by  the  less  poisonous,  but  very  active  and 
comparatively  safe  i>erniangana1e. 

"Alcohol,  digitalis,  etc.,  may  Im*  used  for  shock  and  fainting, 
but  for  those  symptoms  only,  since  their  value  as  antidotes  is 
rather  more  than  doubtful. 

"The  ligatures  are*  to  be  left  tight  for  thirty  minutes,  at  the 


end  of  which  time  they  are  very  slowly  unfastened.  Not  only 
should  they  Ik*  slowly  unfastened,  but  at  the  least  sign  of  poisnn- 
ing  an  unfastened  one  must  again  In*  tightened,  immediately . 

"The  standard  dressing  that  is  finally  applied  to  the  field  of 
operation  is  a  saturated  solution  of  |>crinnngnnatc.  This  is  both 
effective  anil  unnecessarily  severe*.  The  surrounding  hy|>odcnnie 
injections  will  render  a  very  mild  continuous  application  quite  as 
efficacious  as  a  caustic  one. 

"Summary:  In  case  of  a  bite  from  a  venomous  snake:  Grasp 
the  limb  al>o\e  the  bite.  Think  of  a  string,  a  razor  and  a  Scotch 
plaid,  l.igmtc  so  firmly  that  the  venom  can  not  fiow  into  the  body. 
Make  the  cross-hatching  of  a  Scotch  plaid  with  rapid,  forcible 
strokes  of  the  razor  across  the  area  or  the  bite.  Cut  laterally  and 
vertically  and  deep,  and  the  rest  is  easy.  Hut  this  much  admits 
of  neither  hesitation  nor  dawdling." 

LOCATING  TELEPHONE  TROUBLE  II Y  RADIO-  Radio 
communication  is  destined  to  play  a  vitally  important  part  in 
maintenance  of  continuity  of  service  on  high-tension  power 
transmission  lines  in  the  future,  in  the  opinion  of  operating 
officials  of  the  Northern  States  Power  Company,  as  quoted  iu 
The  Electrical  World  (New  York).  Says  this  paper: 

"This  newest  form  of  communication  already  lias  been  used 
successfully  by  the  oomi«anv  in  quickly  locating  ‘trouble'  on  its 
lines,  and  it  has  proved  greatly  superior  to  the  wire*  telephone 
method  previously  used.  When  the  two  St.  Croix  transmission 
lines  trip!  out  at  155  P.M.  on  January  ;i0  both  telephone  lines 
to  St.  Croix  were  put  oat  of  commission.  F.  J.  Gerlich.  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  service  department.  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  tho 
radio  set  and  upon  tuning  in  immediately  beard  the  wireless 
operator  at  St.  Croix  calling  Minneapolis.  By  means  of  radio¬ 
telephone  communication  the  trouble  on  the  transmission  lines 
was  quickly  cleared  up.  and  both  lines  were  back  in  service  by 
205  P.M.  (within  ten  minutes).  Wire  telephone*  communica¬ 
tion  was  not  reestablished  until  half  an  hour  later." 
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LETTERS  -  AND  -  ART 


LITERATURE  DRAMA  MUSIC  FINE-ARTS  EDUCATION  CULTURE 


•MINE  W  THE  ONLY  GENDINS  ONE"  Krt  MINE"  "HOH  MINE"  “SOU  MINE"  “SOU  MINE" 

TIIR  ONLY  GENUINE  MADONNA 


“SOS  MINI 


“SOU  MINE" 


-From  l.'Ktho  de  Pans. 


WHEN  IS  AN  ANTIQUE  NOT  AN  ANTIQUE? 


SIX  SPURIOUS  MASTERPIECES  art- said  lo  have  found 
their  way  into  the  collection  of  Gothic  sculpture*  nt  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  City,  nnd  it  is  further 
eharsed  that  "scores  of  fake  pieces  have  been  l*»ught  for  it 
during  the  |>ast  ten  years."  However,  the  accusation  r«-garding 
the  six  statues  is  made  "by  a  |>erson  who  is  publicly  anonymous." 
we  are  told,  and  "is  not  formally  made."  Moreover,  the  stat««- 
inent  concerning  the  "score*  of  fakes"  is  the  work  of  "a  Paris 
art  dealer  nnd  connoisseur,  but.  ns  quoted,  it  is  rather  vague-" 
Nevertheless,  us  the  Springfield  Republican  observes,  the  charge* 
arc  disturbing,  for  they  "come  nt  a  time  when  faking  of  art 
treasures  in  Europe  has  become  specially  notorious,  the  clever 
craftsmen  who  have  engaged  in  it  finding  conditions  ix-culiarly 
favorable,  both  in  the  ready  market  for  bargains  in  art  and  in 
the  fact  that  owners  of  pieces  of  real  value  nre  forred  in  many 
eases  to  dispose  of  them  ut  u  sacrifice."  Continuing.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  tells  us, 

"Director  Robinson  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  disen-dits 
the  suspicion  that  has  been  directed  against  the  unnam«*d  objects 
in  his  care,  ami  the  Director  of  the  Louvre  is  even  more  emphatic 
in  denying  even  more  explicit  charges  against  certain  pieces  in 
the  Paris  museum.  The  authorities  of  both  museums  are  tradi¬ 
tionally  careful  in  assuring  themselves,  with  the  eoo|M-ration 
of  the  best  available  experts,  of  the  genuineness  of  works  that 
are  offered  to  them  for  sale  or  as  gifts.  The  most  competent 
judges  sometimes  err.  and  the  statues  in  question  may  be  illus¬ 
trations  of  their  fallibility,  but  the  ease  for  such  a  contention 
has  not  yet  been  made. 

"George  Gray  Barnard,  the  eminent  sculptor,  who  is  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities'on  Gothic  art,  contributes  some  interest¬ 
ing  information  upro|>os  of  the  present  flurry.  He  explains  that 
the  restoration  of  Gothic  art — which  he  personally  deplores,  as 
Kuskin  did  -is  generally  considered  permissible  to  a  degree 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  with  more  ancient  works.  As  a 
result  more  restoring  is  often  done  than  is  justifiable  even  from 
a  very  liberal  point  of  view,  and  through  intent  or  misunder¬ 
standing  works  lire  sometimes  sold  as  genuine  which  are  only- 
par  tly  so. 

"Mr.  Barnard  is  himself,  it  seems,  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  a  revival  of  interest  in  Gothic  art  that  has  led  to  a  demand 
both  lor  genuine  specimens  and  for  complete  reproductions  and 
imitations  frankly  bought  and  sold  as  such.  His  discovery  and 
collection  of  relies  of  medieval  sculpture  in  fences  and  walls  of 
farms  near  Paris  before  the  war  called  attention  to  an  over¬ 


looked  source  of  art  treasures.  He  suggests  that  stutuary 
honestly  made  in  imitation  of  genuine  Got  hic  workmanship  may 
in  some  cases  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous." 

This  is  a  subtle  distinction.  |>crhnps,  but  — 

"  It  is  no  men-  reven-uce  for  age  or  for  a  great  name  that  makes 
the  real  more  valuable.  The  actual  work  of  the  en-ator  of  nu 
object  of  art  marks  nn  original  accomplishment  which  in  his¬ 
torical  and  scientific  study  can  not  Is-  replaced  by  an  imitation. 
Accurate  knowledge  of  an  artist  and  his  Time  must  Im*  obtained 
fn>m  his  actual  work.  Copies  have  their  legitimate  place,  but 
they  mu-t  Ik-  known  as  such.  As  M.  Cornillon,  the  French 
expert  who  has  been  quoted  above,  says.  ‘The  museum  is  snored. 
It  is  for  the  education  of  futun-  generations,  nnd  it  is  a  sacrilege 
to  put  false  works  of  art  into  it.'  Whether  or  not  he  has  pointed 
to  a  specific  example  of  the  sacrilege  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum,  his  warning  of  present  danger  seems  not  untimely." 

Even  a  sculptor  of  the-  first  rank  may  Ik-  im|M>scd  upon  by 
the  fakers,  it  up|»car*.  In  un  account  of  the  recently  opened 
Rodin  Museum  nt  Meudon,  a  correspondent  tells  the  New  York 
Tribune, 

"There  is  a  gallery  of  antiques,  nnd  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  among  these  are  a  mim!>cr  of  forgeries.  He  believed  in  his 
Tauagra  statuettes,  of  which  he  bought  many,  until  an  ex|H-rt 
analys'd  the  day  anil  proved  to  him  that  it  was  not  the  charac¬ 
teristic  clay  of  the  Greeks. 

"The  fuel  that  Kodiu  himself  was  duped  by  the  clover  fakers 
of  Paris  is  not  the  least  interesting  disclosure  of  thes4i  days,  in 
which  the  scandal  of  manufactured  anliques  continues  to  Ik*  a 
favorite  topic  in  the  ateliers  of  sculptors. 

"They  tell  the  story  of  the  extraordinary  M.  Boutron.  who 
hail  so  light  an  opinion  of  the  Museum  experts  that  he  ‘trade- 
marked*  the  classics  that  came  out  of  his  atelier.  A  certain 
‘Virgin.*  for  instance,  is  very  nearly  a  portrait  of  Mine.  Boutron. 
and  on  the  face  of  a  medieval  male  figure  he  modeled  his  own 
mustache. 

"The  famous  Boutron— for  it  was  he  who  produced  the  Kings 
of  Parthenav  and  the  Annunciation,  whidi  figured  so  largely  in 
the  charges  and  countercharges  of  the  scandal  of  manufactured 
antiques  -lived  a  merry  life  until  he  was  murdered  three  years 
ago  in  his  studio.  Now  Mine.  Boutron  declares  that  a  few 
hours  after  the  crime  Boutron’s  hooks,  containing  records  of  all 
the  antiques  he  had  ‘repaired,’  were  stolen." 

A  "very  considerable  number"  of  the  "old  masters"  and  other 
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works  of  art  in  our  own  museums  and  private  collections  are 
spurious,  thinks  the  Boston  Transcript .  which  remarks, 

"Not  only  have  pictures  and  works  of  sculpture  that  are  clever 
‘fakes’  passed  muster  with  our  museum  directors  and  our  wealthy 
collectors,  but  hundreds  at  least  of  works  have  attained  their 
place  through  the  operation  of  a  not  uncandid  and  really  expert 
system  of  'attributions.’  in  which  probabilities,  known  charac¬ 
teristics.  peculiarities  of  brush  work  or  modeling  and  other 
indications  are  cleverly  made  to  do  duty  in  place  of  signatures, 
known  history  or  other  direct  evidence.  All  connoisseurs  are 
aware  that  the  experts  often  disagree,  and  that  some  of  the  best 
of  them  err.  The  case  of  the  deception  practised  upon  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  sincere  of  authorities.  Dr.  Bode  of 
the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  in  Berlin,  in  connection  with  the 
supposed  wax  bust  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  of  '  Flora,'  is  one  in 
point.  This  work,  the  argument  for  whose  genuineness  by  Bode 
had  been  quite  generally  accepted  by  the  artistic  world,  was 
afterward  proved  to  be  a  modern  imitation.  There  have  l»een 
»imilar  cases.  And  America  has  been  the  favorite  destination 
of  spurious  or  suspicious  '  masterpieces.’  European  dealers  and 
others  who  would  never  have  attempted  to  practise  imposition 
upon  their  own  countrymen  have  not  hesitated  to  work  off  their 
product  on  American  purchasers,  who  are  regarded  as  fair  play- 
on  account  of  their  credulity  and  their  supposed  eagerness  to 
possess  themselves  of  anything  with  u  name.  Nor  is  the  process 
altogether  a  ease  of  European  victimization  of  credulous 
Americans.  Manufactories  of 
spurious  ‘masters'— even  Ameri¬ 
can  masters — have  nourished 
abundantly  on  our  own  soil.” 

Alexander  Finta.  a  Hun¬ 
garian  sculptor  and  n  pupil  of 
Rodin,  has  !>ecn  examining  the 
sculptures  under  suspicion  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  an  interview  made  for 
the  New  York  Times  reports 
him  as  saying, 

"There  are  I  wo  principal 
ways  to  test  the  age  of  a 
statue.  One  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  statue  has  been 
worked  and  the  other  is  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  material  of  the 
•latue  to  penetration  by  chisel. 

"The  texture  of  the  surface 
of  a  statue  is  not  only  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  age,  but  is  also  an 
open  book  to  the  very  soul  and 

the  temperament  of  the  artist.  This  texture  is  a  better  test  os  to 
the  authorship  of  a  statue  than  the  form  or  the  lines  or  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  its  details,  because  when  the  original  master  worked 
upon  the  statue,  he  did  so  with  a  feeling  of  certainty,  hands  that 
did  not  tremble,  nnd  this  feeling  of  surety  can  bo  noticed  upon 
the  statue.  If.  however,  an  assistant  were  ask«d  to  work  out 
details  or  to  add  to  it.  the  uncertainty  of  handling,  the  feeling 
necessitated  by  following  some  one  else'*  ideas  are  very  evident. 
This  texture  to  the  cx|iert  is  as  sure  proof  of  certain  facts  about 
the  statue  as  the  very  handwriting  of  a  |H*rson. 

"The  other  method  of  testing  a  statue  is  by  the  way  it  reacts 
to  penetration.  The  'struggle  for  life'  exists  in  the  coses  of 
'tones,  too.  With  time  they  acquire  a  hardening  film,  a  crystal¬ 
lised  cover  which  surrounds  the  originnl  object.  This  hardening, 
in  the  ease  of  old  statues,  is  even,  uniform,  while  in  the  cases  of 
imitations,  where  the  age  is  sup|>osed  to  Ik-  hidden  by  a  covering 
of  fluorin,  this  hardening  is  never  uniform,  and  nature’s  process 
can  never  be  imitated  by  chemical  preparations." 

Rcn<5  Oitnpel.  of  Paris,  a  well-known  investigator  of  Gothic 
art.  has  explored  our  Eastern  museums,  and  is  thus  quoted  by 
tbe  New  York  Tribune: 

"Many  [M-ople  are  surprized  when  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  so  niajiy  Gothic  statues  in  the  world  to-day.  I  am 
surprized  that  there  are  so  few.  When  one  considers  that  the 
period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  saw  the  world's 
greatest  sculpture  production,  the  fact  that  so  few  genuine 
pieces  remain  is  indeed  remarkable.  Chartres,  for  example,  is 
adorned  with  10.000  sculptured  ornaments  and  figures  and  all 
were  fashioned  within  twenty-five  years.” 


"POLLY”  GOES  TO  COURT 

FRONT-PAGE  SENSATION,  tho  nearly  two  hundred 
years  old.  the  ballad  opera  called  "Polly”  owes  its 
prominence  in  the  London  papers  to  a  quarrel  over 
copyrights  and  a  consequent  affair  in  court.  It  was  prominent 
already  in  the  world  of  art.  At  the  Savoy  Theater,  where  it  is 
still  running,  it  had  been  given  a  musical  setting  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Austin,  and  recently  Miss  Gwendolen  Parnell,  of  the  Chelsea 
Pottery,  exhibited  a  charming  array  of  porcelain  figures  repre¬ 
senting  characters  from  "Polly."  Moreover,  Mr.  Jeffrey  Mark- 
mentions  "Polly”  in  an  essay  on  "Ballad  Opera"  contributed  to 
the  Loudon  Mercury.  "Polly,"  it  seems,  was  written  by  the  poet 
Gay  as  a  sequel  to  his  "Beggar's  Opera,"  when  the  English 
stage  was  in  rvltcllion  against  operatic  importations  from  the 
Continent  and  when  Colley  Cibber  declared, 

Poor  KnclUli  Mouths,  for  Twenty  Years 
Have  l«vn  shut  up  from  Mustek; 

Hut.  thank  our  Stars,  outlandish  Airs 
At  last  have  made  all  You -sick. 

As  Mr.  Mark  tells  us.  the  music  of  the  ballad  operas  that  sup¬ 
planted  the  importations  "usually  consisted,  as  in  the  ease  of 
Gay's  play,  of  British  folk-tunes  and  dance  music  drawn  from 

various  sources,  such  ns  Play- 
ford’s  'Dancing  Master,'  Tom 
DTrfcy’s  'Pills  to  Purge  Mel¬ 
ancholy,'  the  'Orpheus  Cule- 
donieus,'  or  Ramsay’s  ‘Tea- 
table  Miscellany.'  A  certain 
pro]K>rtion  of  French  tunes 
also  found  their  way  into  the 
operas,  notably  'Polly.'"  It 
is  the  music  of  the  lately  r«*- 
vived  opera  that  has  brought 
“Polly"  into  court,  and  on  the 
Ixmdnu  Daily  Chronicle's  front 
page  we  find  "Polly"  featured 
with  display  headlines  that 
adorn  n  report  Ix-ginning, 

"Songs  in  court  enlivened  an 
action  before  Mr.  Justice  Ast- 
bury  yesterday. 

"Mr.  Frederic  Austin,  the 
well-known  composer,  who  w  as 
giving  evidence,  sang  in  the  witness-box  from  music  scores  to 
indicate  the  variations  which  he  made  iu  some  of  the  original 
airs  of  Gay's  opera.  'Polly.'  lie  gave  his  illustrations  in  a 
pleasant  barytone  voice. 

"He  showed  that  the  words.  'Cease  your  anguish,  and  forget 
your  grief,'  had  been  varied  by  him  to  '  Drink  boys,  deep,  and 
the  Devil  take  to-morrow.' 

"Mr.  Austin  sang  his  words  'Drink  boys,  deep’  with  a  jovial 
emphasis  that  led  his  lordship  to  remark:  "That  is  not  the  tone 
of  anguish.’  (Laughter.) 

"The  judge  was  hearing  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Austin,  the  composer,  against  the  Columbia  Graphophonc  Com¬ 
pany  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  his  copyright  in  the  music  of 
the  o|N-ra  'Polly.' 

"Mr.  Luxmoorc.  K.C..  in  opening  tho  case,  said  he  understood 
that  the  defendants  admitted  the  making  of  an  orchestral  score 
containing  certain  of  the  airs,  and  the  making  of  the  records, 
but  they  denied  reproducing  parts  of  Mr.  Austin's  music. 

"His  Lordship:  ‘Who  wrote  the  original  music?' 

"Counsel:  ‘The  airs  are  traditional  airs.  The  original  music 
was  not  written  for  Gay's  works.  We  say  that  the  defendants 
have  appropriated  our  own  set  ting,  which  is  different  from  Gay’s.’ " 

According  to  the  London  Daily  MaiTs  reporter: 

"Counsel  explained  that  the  copyright  in  Gay  had  disappeared. 
'  Polly'  was  originally  written  as  a  sequel  to  ‘  The  Beggar’s  Opera,’ 
but  was  not  produced  in  Gay's  lifetime  because  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  forbade  the  production.  Gay's  idea  was  ‘to  lash  tho 
reigning  vices  and  set  out  the  virtues  iu  as  amiable  light  as  he 
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could.'  He  painted 
the  white  people  as 
black  as  he  could  and 
extolled  the  virtues 
of  the  noble  savage. 
(Laughter.) 

"Mr.  Bax.  when  he 
rewrote  the  play,  tried 
to  make  a  satirical 
production  into  a 
pleasant  evening’s  en¬ 
tertainment.  Mr. 
Austin  prepared  a  mu¬ 
sical  version  to  suit 
the  altered  play  and 
selected  some  of  Gay's 
airs — ’about  50  out 
of  71. 

"Sir  Duncan  Kerly 
said  the  Columbia 
Company's  case  was 
that  theirs  was  an 
independent  produc¬ 
tion  from  Gay's  airs,  select  id  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Ketelbey  after  an 
examination  of  Gay's  works  at  the  British  Museum. 

"Mr.  Luxmoore:  'The  strange  jwrt  of  it  is  that  there  is  a 

remarkable  similarity.' 

"Sir  Duncan  Kerly:  'You  will  l>e  surprized  to  hear  that  there 
is  another  "Polly."' 

"There  was  much  laughter  when  Mr.  Justice  Astbury.  ex¬ 
amining  two  pieces  of  music,  said  they  seemed  to  be  similar,  as 
the  dots  came  in  the  same  spaces.  'When  you  only  know  two 
songs,  one  or  which  is  "God  Save  the  King"  and  the  other  is  not,’ 
he  said,  'that  seems  the  only  way  to  read  music.' 

"Sir  Duncan  Kerly  said  a  large  uuml>crof  distinguished  people 
had  road  the  works  ami  would  give  their  opinion.  He  agn-cd 
that  his  lordship  would  lie  helped  more  by  their  evidence  than  by 
a  musical  demonstration.  Of  course,  it  all  dc|iend<d  u|»on  his 
lordship's  musical  equipment. 

"Mr.  Justice  Astbury:  '1  cun  tell  a  waltz  from  a  dirge.' 

(Luughter.)" 

The  trial  was  still  raging  gloriously  when  the  latest  of  our  Lon¬ 
don  exchanges  to  reach  us  sturtid  over;  but  Americans  are  le«* 
interest  id  in  its  outcome  than  in  the  success  with  which  it  has 
advertised  a  form  of  ojieratic  composition  virtually  extinct  for 
centuries  and  now  revivified.  Perhaps  its  return  to  favor  will  in 
course  of  time  influence  our  own  operatic  stage.  The  photo- 
gruphs  of  Miss  Parnell's  |Mircelain  figures  of  characters  in 
"Polly"  which  accompany  this  article  are  ■elected  from 
a  number  specially  photographed  by  the  London  ///«»- 
(rated  Sews. 


SO  FRENCH  IS  ONLY  A  GERMAN  DIALECTI-Imagino  the 
delight  of  a  Parisian  journalist  on  discovering  Dr.  Ernst  Furhr- 
mann.  whose  I  took  entitled  "The  French  Language  Is  Only  a 
German  Dialect."  receives  notice  in  the  Boertenblatt  Jur  den 
Dtiihrhrn  Bufhhandrt !  "Not  often  do  the  Germans  make  us 
laugh,  so  let  us  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity,"  says  the 
Parisian,  and  translates  for  the  renders  of  Let  Xouielles  LitUr- 
airea  n  few  paragraphs  from  the  notice,  thus: 

"We  see  in  this  important  work  how  the  author  found,  upon 
a  long  and  thorough  study  of  French  words,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  French  vocable  that  has  not  been  stolen  from  the  German. 
The  author  doe*  not  refer  to  well-known  terms  easily  ncogniz- 
able  in  the  French;  he  gives  quite  new  interpretation  to  words 
nobody  ever  dreamed  of,  so  great  is  the  mutilation  they  have 
suffered  since  they  first  came  into  use.  The  French  do  not 
possess  one  word  wholly  their  own;  their  language  is  but  a 
German  dialect! 

"The  uuthor  has  discovered  German  words  by  the  hundred; 
Frenchmen  have  no  language  of  their  own.  Every  German 
should  rend  this  hook  and  buy  it.  as  it  will  be  of  great  value  in 
the  study  of  a  language  w  hose  every  word  is  of  German  origin. 

"A  result  of  two  years’  study,  the  book  will  be  a  sensation  in 
linguistic  circles;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  the  French  are  em¬ 
ploying  a  language  entirely  stolen  from  the  German,  tho  every 
word  has  been  mutilated  and  altered  to  an  incredible  degree." 


UNIVERSITIES  RUINED  BY  THE  SOVIETS 

IGNORANT  "RED"  PROFESSORS  abound  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  universities,  we  read,  and  loud  is  the  protest  against 
them  from  "even  the  least  trained  of  students,"  who  have 
"a  natural  feeling  that  they  are  being  insulted."  Meanwhile, 
the  People’s  Commissariat  of  Education  have  forcibly  removed 
"a  number  of  great  scholars  and  lecturers"  for  "showing  more 
or  less  clearly  their  critical  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  policy" 
in  such  matters.  As  we  are  told,  "the  order  of  things  which 
existed  before  the  Soviets,  by  which  only  persons  possessing 
the  degree  of  Doctor  or  at  least  M.A.  could  lie  professors,  was 
aliolishod,”  and  the  degrees  also,  and  "all  lecturers  who  had 
taught  for  three  years  were  automatically  promoted  to  be  pro¬ 
fessors'*  by  way  of  establishing  "social  equality."  Then,  mi 
an  anonymous  article  in  the  Slavonic  Review  informs  us, 

"The  Soviet  Government  went  still  further  in  its  destruction 
of  the  very  foundations  of  normal  university  life:  completely 
emancipating  itself  from  the  view  generally  accepted  in  nil 
civilized  countries,  that  the  intimate  direction  of  universities 
must  he  in  the  hands  of  real  scholars,  it  sot  at  their  head  persons 
who  had  not  even  had  the  most  modest  education;  for  instance, 
the  present  Rector  of  Moscow  1' diversity  is  Volgin,  n  member 
of  the  Communist  party,  who  has  not  only  published  nothing, 
but  has  not  even  paused  those  tests  of  the  latest  type  which,  by 
previous  regulations,  were  necessary  for  admission  as  a  lecturer. 

"No  less  harmful  have  proved  the  measures  of  the  Soviet 
Government  as  to  the  personnel  of  university  students.  The 
method  pursued  for  three  years-  of  accepting  any  cundidat** 
on  a  mere  age  qualification,  as  In-longing  to  the  human  race  — 
ha*  resulted  in  extremely  motley  audiences  of  |htsoiih  most 
unequal  in  educational  attainment,  which  has  put  university 
teachers  in  a  perfectly  impossible  position,  making  it  extremely 
difficult  to  fix  the  standard  to  be  followed  in  lecture*  and  prac¬ 
tical  work.  It  is  true  that  later  this  obviously  iui|MM«ibl«>  system, 
so  characteristic  of  the  Soviet  Government,  was  abolished,  but 
that  which  succisded  it  is  still  more  abnormal.  Access  to  the 
universities  has  been  given  by  preference  to  those  jn-rsons  who 
could  present  recommendation*  from  various  organizations 
s|>ecinlly  favored  by  the  Soviet  Government,  or,  best  of  all.  by 
the  Communist  party.  Thus,  as  n  matter  of  fact,  the  uni¬ 
versities  have  been  turned  into  higher  colleges  for  privileged 
persons." 

By  "privilegid  person*"  the  writer  means  ]»cr*on*  enjoying 
the  favor  of  the  Soviet  Government,  which  considers  chiefly  "  the 
origin  of  the  person  in  question."  Thus  "there  have  been  eases 
where  the  note,  'son  of  a  doctor,'  has  caused  admission  to  Iki 
refused."  Moreover, 

"To  the  phenomena  already  mentioned  must  In-  added 

(I)  the  complete  abolition  or  the  revere  restriction  of  university 
teaching  in  a  large  number  of  humane  studio*  (law-,  political  ami 
economic  science,  phi¬ 
losophy.  philology); 

(2)  overloading  of  the 
university  program* 
with  all  kinds  of 
'  socialist '  subject s ; 

(3)  constant  changes, 
particularly  in  the 
hu  mane  st  udies.  i  n  tro- 
duccd  with  feverish 
rapidity  and  incon¬ 
sequence  into  the 
organization  of  the 
Faculties,  and  other 
defects  of  the  same 
kind. 

"Complete  depriva¬ 
tion  of  professorial 
I  todies  of  even  the 
most  modest  right* 
of  self-government, 
grievous  and  con¬ 
tinuous  administra¬ 
tive  oppression,  rude  invasion  of  political  tendencies  sharply 
exprest.  unnatural  selection  of  teachers  and  students,  rough¬ 
handed  removal  from  both  these  bodies  as  far  as  possible  of  all 
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placed  both  professors 
and  students  of  the 
Higher  Schools,  ex¬ 
cepting  those  who  lie- 
long  to  the  privileged 
Workers’  Faculties. 

“Lavishly  spending  the  already  miserable  resources  of  the 
country  on  the  upkeep  and  training  of  the  Red  Army  and  on 
propaganda  of  Communism  in  Russia  and  beyond  her  frontiers, 
the  So\  iet  Government  apportions  to  the  universities  only 
pitiful  crumbs  out  of  the  general  state  budget.” 


LADY  OF  TIIK  TOWN*  IN*  GREEN 


V.NY  ONE'S  VOCABULARY  OF  10,000  WORDS 

It  is  "a  coined 


..roODOtSIB”  EXPLAINS  ITSKI.F 

word  formed  by  dropping  the  y  from  the  good,  old 

JLJ  English  word  ‘booby’ and  add-  _ 

me  ’oisie’  hs  in  bourgeoisie.”  Hut  an  inter- 

•■•■Mr  who  lias  I.-. mi  talking  wjih  Dr. 

I’.-ink  II.  Yi/efelly,  editor  or  the  ,\i:w 

'i"i'Uin  us 

laeks  oilieial 

'1.0  that  Iiot  for  "nut  of  eiithii'iii'iu  on 
the  part  of  uord-faiieierH  who  bedege  Dr. 

ViM  telly  with  requests  that  *'  Ins.lsiisie” 

I-  admit  t «  d  to  the  diet ioimry.  In  spite 


MRS.  DUCAT 

•V*  played  hy  Ml-  Winifred  Harr. 


"Answering  the  letters  of  those  who  demand  the  inclusion  of 
-•me  new  or  the  dropping  of  an  old  word  takes  almost  as  much  of 
the  time  of  the  dictionary-makers  as  the  work  of  lexicography 
it  "elf.  Not  infrequently  request  is  made  for  a  ‘vocabulary’ 
hv  those  who  seem  to  think  that  such  an  article  is  to  Ik*  had  ready¬ 
made  ami  apparently  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  much  of  one  they  already  possess.  Yet  Dr.  Vizetelly 
h»«  com pile<  1  a  list  of  1,500  words  which  'everybody  knows,’ 
and  which,  he  says,  with  the  aid  of  the  dictionary,  will  enable 
one  in  search  of  a  larger  vocabularly  to  possess  a  range  of  words 
ojable  for  speaking  or  writing,  almost  without  limit.” 

"The  plain  people,  ns  Lincoln  liked  to  call  them,  read  and 
understand  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  words.  If  you  have 
any  doubt  about  this,  consider  for  a  moment  the  number  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes  that  there  are  in  the  English  language,  and 
how  many  times  these  may  Ik*  applied  to  root  words.  Then 
you  will  see  how  easily  the  given  vocabulary  of  an  individual 
ran  be  increased  tenfold  or  more  times  by  the  use  of  these  simple 
additions." 


Word  by  word.  Dr.  Vizetolly  follows  this  average  American 
through  the  processes  of  dressing,  and  finds  that — 


H«re  Dr.  Vizetelly  proceeds  to  demonstrate: 

"For  example,  take  such  words  as  ‘abolish,*  ‘accent,’  ‘accept,’ 
and  ‘access.’  By  adding  suffixes  we  get : 

“From  •abolish,'  eleven  words — abolished,  al*olishable,  abol- 
idier.  abolishment,  abolition,  aholilional,  abolitionary,  aboli- 
tiondom.  abolitionism,  abolitionist,  and  abolit ionize.  From 


MRS.  SLAMMEKIN 


CHRISTIAN  NATIONS  URGED  TO  "TRY  CHRISTIANITY" 


KINGS,  DICTATORS.  Presidents  ami  premiers — rulers 
of  fifty-seven  nations  —are  besought  by  a  conference  of 
2.000  “plain  people”  to  try  Christianity  as  a  means 
against  war.  Every  other  agency  known  to  man  has  been  put 
to  the  test,  and  failure  has  mark**!  them  all.  War  splotches 
nearly  every  page  of  history,  and.  as  if  the  ruin  of  tlx*  "war  to 
end  war"  were  not  sufficient  for  generations  to  come,  every 
footfall  in  Europe  to-day  sounds  to  qualified  olaaervem  like  the 
rumble  of  another  approaching  battle.  While  the  lull,  as  many 
regard  it,  is  on.  the  International  Conference  onf'hristian Citizen¬ 
ship,  a  gathering  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  score**  of  foreign  countries  lately  held  at  Winona  Iwike. 
Indiana.  np|>eals  to  the  heads  of  their  governments  to  try 
Christianity,  which  George  Hernard  Shaw  says  has  never  yet 
Imh'H  tried.  Tin-  appeal  was  sent  by  cable  to  the  European 
crowned  heads  und  chief  executives,  and  by  mail  to  tlx-  others. 
The  suggestion,  remarks  the  Troy  Record.  "i*  a  singularly  wise 
one.  es|xs'i»lly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  other  known  method 
has  failed.”  In  spite  of  the  League  of  Nations  ami  the  World 
Court  and  the  Washington  Armament  Limitation  Conference, 
wc  nr*«  told,  there  is  no  assurance  that  war  is  a  horror  of  the  past. 
"On  the  contrary,  Europe  is  filled  with  rankling  vindication  ami 
irritating  and  dangerous  prejudices,  jealousies  and  ambitions. 
Observers  of  the  European  situation  declare  that  more  cause*  for 
war  exist  in  Enrol**  to-day  than  existed  in  ION.  when  Germany 
launched  its  premeditated  drive  into  Belgium. "  lint  there  is 
no  need  for  despair.  The  world  has  made  some  gratifying  prog¬ 
ress.  It  is  in  an  anti-war  frame  of  mind.  "It  hopes  against 
ho|x«  that  u  World  Court  may  he  influential  in  preserving  peace: 
it  trusts  that  armament  limitation  will  not  lx>  a  futile  -pa*ni  born 
of  the  sorrows  of  a  world  war.  Perhaps  out  of  these  efforts  will 
come  a  more  extensive  ami  real  application  of  the  Christian 
spirit  in  international  dealings." 

Yet  then*  is  still  ample  room  for  fear.  "  Humanity  is  stagger**! 
by  the  possibilities  of  another  war.”  recites  the  Winona  confer¬ 
ence.  None  of  the  recent  high  hope*  has  lx*-n  realis'd.  “Men 
hate  each  other  an  intensely  as  ever.  Chaos  reigns  in  every 
human  relationship.  Economic  ami  political  conditions  have 
sunk  to  low  levelr.."  Now  “the  time  has  come  to  try  Christian¬ 
ity.  It  has  never  fnilc*l  in  any  field  when  given  a  fair  chance." 
It  is  incunilx'nt  on  every  nation,  we  are  told,  to  contribute  toward 
u  |"'aecful  solution  of  all  difficulties.  To  this  desired  end — 

“The  nations  of  the  world  must  depart  from  selfish  individual¬ 
ism  and  human  isolation.  They  should  unite  in  creating  new 
standards  which  an*  based  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

"Ft  should  be  recognized  thnt  nations  are  accountable  to  the 
same  Christian  principles  as  those  which  |x>rtain  to  all  Christian 
men  ami  women  as  individuals.  There  is  no  double  standard 
or  morality  and  ethics — one  for  men  and  another  for  nations.  .  .  . 

“We  believe  that  the  divine  right  of  sovereignty  and  civil 
authority  is  vested  in  the  nation  and  that  the  nation  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  moral  entity  which  Ciod  holds  responsible  for  the  u se  of 
sovereignty  ami  authority  which  He  has  vested  in  it. 

"We  Ix-lieve  that  God's  judgment  can  !*•  averted  only  by 
national  repentance  for  sin  and  national  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  love  anil  brotherhood  and  fair  play,  as  taught  by  Jesus.  and 
that  such  obedience  will  bring  peace  to  the  world  ami  restoration 
of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  all  peoples.” 

What  a  significant  confession  it  is.  observes  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  that  “the  time  has  conic  to  try  Christianity" 
in  the  effort  to  solve  "what  heretofore  has  been  regarded  as  an 
unsolvable  problem.  For  nineteen  centuries  the  answer  to 


humanity's  pitiful  appeal  has  Ik*cii  available.  Yet  the  struggle 
lias  eon tinued.  intermittently,  perhaps,  in  the  vain  hope  that  by 
some  self -chosen  process  the  millennium  of  |x*u<-e  might  lx-  dis¬ 
covered."  Now  that  all  people  are  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
arm**!  conflict  and  with  the  assurance  that  every  conflict  must 
be  more  destructive  than  its  predecessor,  “it  is  indeed  time  to 
•try  Christianity."’  Hut  how  is  that  to  lx*  done'  inquires  the 
St.  Louis  (Slab*- Democrat.  “How  is  Christianity  to  lx*  'tried' 
m.  a  means  to  the  maintenance  of  peace?"  As  The  (ilobe-l)rmo- 
rrat  believes: 

"The  only  way  that  Christianity  can  be  tried  in  this  matter  is 
by  tb*'  application  to  international  relations  of  those  principles 
of  conduct  which  are  found  in  the  teachings  of  Jem*  Christ, 
and  of  which  he  is  the  supreme  exponent;  and  then-  is  no  way  to 
apply  them  except  by  the  establishment  of  international  stand¬ 
ard*  of  comity  and  right,  ami  of  international  rules  of  procedure 
in  case  of  dispute,  through  international  agreement*  to  that  end 
Put  the  principles  of  Christ  into  international  luwnml  intercourse, 
ami  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Christianity  be  effective  for 
|x-a*-e. 

“Abandon  the  holier-than-thou  aloofness,  put  actual  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  international  practise,  give  it  a  fair  chance,  and  it 
will  not  fail  to  bring  peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men." 

"Who  doubts,”  asks  the  Pittsburgh  /W.  "that  a  whole- 
souled  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  would  apccdily  put  the 
world  on  a  permanent  basis  of  |x*acc?  Yet  there  always  are 
politician*  who  make  the  killing  reservation  that  the  Golden 
Rule  is  not  practical."  So,  “not  until  it  is  recognized  ns  tlx* 
only  rule  for  |x-ace  ami  flatly  accepted  as  such  will  the  hoped-for 
new  age  arrive.”  What  is  most  desired  at  this  hour,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  lb**  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  .Vein*,  is  that  all  civilized 
nations  “live  up  to  the  religions  which  they  profess,  and  hatreds 
and  prejudices  and  enviousness  would  recede  and  love  would 
come  to  its  own.  for  all  religion  worthy  of  the  name  is  founded  mi 
love,  not  hate.” 

"The  right  to  punish  crime  involves  the  duty  of  teaching 
moral*."  said  Daniel  Webster,  ami  the  Winona  conference 
adopted  the  view  that  this  “obviously  fair  principle  makes  it 
obligatory  on  the  State  to  give  a  large  place  in  the  public  schools' 
curriculum  to  instruction  in  morals,  to  require  that  every  child 
shall  U'  carefully  instructed  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Ten 
Commandment*  ami  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  Among 
other  things,  the  Conference  advocates  the  adherence  of  the 
Unites!  Ktnt**s  to  the  World  Court  ami  the  outlawing  of  prize¬ 
fighting.  and  criticize*  New  York  and  Maryland  for  their  luck'd 
State  Prohibition  enforcement  laws.  This  leads  the  Baltimore 
•Sun  to  assert  that  the  "Winona  brethren"  wen*  curiously  in¬ 
consistent  at  the  very  time  they  were  calling  on  the  |xoples  of 
the  earth  to  stop  fighting  and  love  each  other.  The  Sun  goes  on: 

"With  one  breath  they  denounced  bate  as  the  cause  of  human 
wo.  and  with  the  next  they  demanded  that  political  war  should 
be  dcclansl  on  New  York  and  Maryland  because  these  State* 
have  refused  to  accept  the  un-Christian  doctrine  of  Prohibition 
tyranny.  The  Winona  Conference  solemnly  ’urgi-d  that  Mary¬ 
land  and  New  York  lx-  denied  the  right  to  send  representatives 
to  either  branch  of  Congress  until  State  Prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment  laws  are  on  their  statute  hooks.’  Thai  is  to  say,  noliody 
who  disagrees  with  us  has  any  rights  we  Winona  Christians  nre 
bound  to  respect.  If  they  refuse  to  accept  our  opinions,  put 
Maryland  and  New  York  out  of  the  Union  and  treat  thciu  a* 
political  convict*. 

"Christianity  is  the  hop.'  of  the  world.  But  not  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  carries  the  Golden  Rule  ill  one  hand  and  the  sword 
of  hate  and  tyranny  in  the  other." 
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A  "BODY  AND  SOUL"  CLINIC 

LEROY  COOPERATING  WITH  DOCTORS.  or  vie* 
v«*rsa.  as  you  please,  for  the  welfare  of  body  and  soul  is. 
if  not  exactly  new.  at  least  an  ad  venture  into  "pietistic 
therapeutics"  which  besides  receiving  marked  attention  has  the 
reported  virtue  of  success.  The  new  religio-theropeutic  school  is 
twins  conducted  at  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  tho  Advancement  of  Scientific  Healing  started  several 
months  a*ro  at  a  Town  Hall  meeting  by  Dr.  Edward  Spencer 
Cowles,  neurologist  and  psychiatrist.  Aiding  Dr.  Cowles  are  Dr. 
(innz&lo  Espejo,  brain  surgeon;  the  Rev.  Sydney  Ussher.  chap¬ 
lain  in  tho  New  York  City  Home  and  Neurological  Hospital, 
Welfare  Island;  Dr.  Vic¬ 
tor  Donnot,  psychiatrist 
and  pathologist,  and 
others  whoso  names  are 
personally  withheld. 

The  religious  phase  of 
the  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  tho  Rev.  Edward 
Coahey.  associate  rector, 
while  Dr.  Norman  Outli¬ 
ne.  the  rector,  is  abroad. 

The  metro|K)litan  press 
has  taken  up  the  experi¬ 
ment  as  a  prime  bit  of 
news  and  devoted  col¬ 
umns  to  it.  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  members  of 
the  medical  profession, 
ao  far  from  frowning  on 
it  as  being  merely  ad¬ 
ventitious,  have  evinced 
an  interest  in  its  success. 

The  method  is  combined 
..f  psychology,  medical 
science  ami  religion,  tho 
one  or  tho  other  being  st rest  as  the  case  may  demand.  “Tho 
thing  that  matters,”  says  Dr.  Cos  bey.  as  he  is  quoted  in  the 
pr»~H,  "is  not  science,  or  theology,  or  religion,  but  the  health  of 
the  twitieiit."  He  wonders  "who  ever  .had  the  nudocity  to  try 
to  confine  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  a  book  or  a  church  or 
an  organization,"  and  asserts  that  "the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
manifests  itself  in  every  endeavor  of  life  if  we  keep  ourselves 
spiritually  alive  to  receive  it.  It  manifests  itself."  says  the 
clergyman,  "through  the  wise  doctor  and  the  good  clergyman 
— it  manifests  itself  through  the  good  bricklayer  for  that  matter. 
•*  through  any  one  who  is  faithfully  performing  the  work  in 
the  world  that  God  Almighty  has  given  him  to  do."  Man,  we 
are  told,  is  a  trinity  of  body,  mind  and  soul— all  essential  to 
the  make-up  of  the  complete  man.  "When  something  is 
wrong  with  any  of  the  three,"  says  Dr.  Cos  bey,  "the  man  is 
sick — this  is  especially  true  of  nervous  disorders — and  it  will  be 
the  endeavor  of  this  course  to  find  out  which  part  of  the  man  is 
injurvd  and  make  it  well  again.  We  will  have  little  to  do  with 
l>aUiative  measures.  We  seek  radical  cures.” 

Much  morbid  thought,  due  to  exhaustion,  nervous  fears,  de¬ 
pression.  mental  conflicts,  may  Ik-  seen  al>out  us.  nays  Dr.  Cowles, 
whose  thesis  on  the  new  method  of  cure  is  widely  quoted.  Too 
oft«n.  wo  are  told,  the  sufferers  are  but  plunged  into  deeper 
misery  because  of  the  doctor's  lack  of  sympathy,  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  or  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own  treatment,  and  "to  his 
rw-rlaMing  dependence  upon  medicines,  when  in  his  own  heart 
he  knows  that  they  are  of  little  value  in  nervous  disorders.” 
Failing  elsewhere, 

"These  people  then  appealed  to  the  churches  and  their  min- 
at**rs.  but  found  little  consolation.  To  those  sick  souls  a  sermon 
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from  the  pulpit  meant  nothing  save  often  to  deepen  their  agony 
and  make  them  feel  that  God  and  man  alike  had  deserted  them 
in  their  suffering.  Many  of  these  people  arc  unable  to  stand 
the  rigidness  and  mechanical,  impersonal  atmosphere  of  their 
churches.  Then,  on  leaving  the  churches  and  entering  on 
innocent  amusement  for  mental  diversion  they  are  often 
censured  by  the  church  for  their  lack  of  sincerity  and 
spiritual  devotion. 

"Tho  intelligent  clergy  of  this  parish,  studying  tho  problem, 
could  see  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  sick  souls  and  bodies 
were  being  yearly  swept  away  from  the  church  and  the  medical 
profession  alike  into  as  many  different  creeds  and  cults.  Theso 
people  whose  spiritual  ills  wen-  reacting  upon  their  bodies  needed 
no  theoretical  sermon  nor  any  form  of  science  given  in  a  cold 
mechanical  way.  but  a  heart  big  and  true,  patient  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  understand  the  meaning  of  their  sufferings.  They 

needed  a  heart  to  heart 
talk,  some  one  to  show 
them  the  little  inconsis¬ 
tencies  in  their  views,  to 
relieve  their  morbidness, 
to  break  their  loneliness, 
to  eliminate  their  self- 
centered  ness,  to  reestab- 
lisli  their  faith  in  God's 
personal  touch  and  lov¬ 
ing  kindness." 

The  real  cause  of  ner¬ 
vousness  in  about  95  per 
cent,  of  the  cases,  says 
Dr.  Cowles,  is  due  to  tho 
mind,  and  the  cause  hiv¬ 
ing  psychical,  psyehieul 
treatment  is  demanded. 
I'ndcr  the  new  method, 
the  minister  discusses 
the  ease  with  tho  pa¬ 
tient  "and  tries  by  rea¬ 
soning  and  explanation 
to  show  him  the  fallacy 
of  his  doubt  s  and  fears." 
When  the  patient  is 
relaxed  ami  his  mind 
quiet,  the  minister  "may  speak  words  of  comfort,  reassure 
him  of  his  faith  in  Owl,  reassure  him  of  the  Father's  lovo 
and  everlasting  protection,  and  then  command  the  will  to 
be  strong  and  the  quiet  |K>wera  of  his  inner  life  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  him."  If  the  case  calls  for  medical  treatment,  that 
is  applied.  "One  of  the  signifieant  things  that  we  shall  accom¬ 
plish."  says  Dr.  Cowles,  "will  Ik-  to  make  the  average  physician 
and  the  average  clergyman  realize  that  religion  and  science 
go  hand  in  hand."  The  Church  has  hitherto  considered  tho 
natural  body  and  the  spiritual  laxly  as  separate  units,  ami  it 
is  the  clinic's  purpose  to  put  them  together  "and  make  of  them 
a  whole  man  that  functions  as  .a  unit  mentally,  physically, 
socially  and  spiritually." 

On  entering  its  second  week  the  clinic  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  by  250  people,  and  the  next  two  weeks  were 
solidly  booked.  Some  of  the  coses  wen-  of  "multiple  per¬ 
sonality,"  said  by  Dr.  Cowles  to  Ik-  surprisingly  common  in 
New  York.  A  man  may  Ik*  perfectly  normal  in  one  minute; 
in  the  next  "he  may  become  violent,  abnormal  and  even 
criminal,  lie  is  not  insane.  His  other  personality  is  victor 
for  the  time  l»eing."  Then  there  are  the  "bar"  cases,  as  of 
those  who  an-  afraid  to  sleep  alone,  to  go  into  a  subway,  or  of 
those  who  think  they  have  some  disease. 

"This  thing  which  is  being  done,"  says  the  Rev.  Guy  Emery 
Shipler,  editor  of  The  Churchman,  an  Episcopal  IUktuI  organ, 
"is  just  a  part  of  the  gnat  new  religion.  It  will  Ik*  opposed  by 
those  who  Still  keep  their  eyes  on  the  shell  religion.  Sooner  or 
later  we  shall  have  in  this  and  every  country  a  new  revelation. 
We  shall  no  longer  think  of  prayer  as  midrest  to  some  God 
far  from  us." 


PRACT1TIONKKS  OK  PIKTISTIC  TIIKIt APKUTICS" 

Dr.  OoozaJO  Eaprjo.  I»r.  F.d-..rd  H.  Cowlea  and  tlie  Kcv.  Kd-ard  CoitM-y.  who  are 
rtmiMiilng  science  and  rrllRton  In  irrallnn  disorders  «»f  Ihr  auul  and  body. 
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THE  SALVATION  ARMY'S  WEST  POINT 

The  militant  Christianity  of  the  salvation 

Army  is  cradled  in  a  West  Point  or  its  own.  located  on 
a  hillside  in  the  Bronx.  New  York  City,  where  the 
training  is  as  rigorous,  perhaps,  as  that  required  in  the  I'nited 
States  Military  Academy  on  the  Hudson.  The  Salvation  Army 
cadets  must  measure 
up  to  an  exacting 
physical  and  spiritual 
standard,  and  mentally, 
says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Times,  they  would 
compare  with  the  aver¬ 
age  student  body.  Quali¬ 
fying  for  the  course 
does  not  come  easily.  It 
comes  only  .vs  a  reward 
of  three  or  four  years’ 
training  in  the  army 
atmosphere,  and  cadets, 
we  are  told,  are  picked 
with  a  s|»ecial  eye  to  the 
quality  of  their  resolu¬ 
tion.  for  life  in  the  Army 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
druni-beutingand  psalm- 
singing.  When  the  veur 
in  college  is  flni'hcd  the 
graduates  Itecomc  pro- 
hationary  olllcers.  com¬ 
missioned  either  as  lieu¬ 
tenants  or  captains,  when 
they  must  undergo  trial 
for  another  year.  They 
must  study  during  this 
period,  and  are  required 
to  read  «|>ecitled  books, 
on  which  they  must  ufter- 
ward  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion.  If  they  measure  up 
at  the  end  of  this  period 
they  attain  the  full  rank 
of  officers.  The  college  is  conducted  on  a  military  lunis,  and 
the  writer  tells  us; 

"Students  rise  by  bugle  at  (ISM)  in  the  morning  and  go  to  bed 
by  ‘taps’  at  10  o’clock.  Each  student  takes  care  of  his  own  bed. 
does  his  own  laundry,  and  has  a  certain  jmrt  of  the  building  to 
keep  clean.  They  ure  exceptionally  well  IioumsI  in  a  line  Cothic 
building  originally  built  as  an  orphanage,  but  acquires!  some 
few  years  ago  by  the  Army.  Students  do  all  of  the  cooking  and 
handle  the  every-day  tusks  throughout. 

"The  claim  that -this  is  the  most  economically  administered 
educational  institution  in  the  I'nited  States  is  liorne  out  by 
figures.  The  weekly  payroll  for  thirteen  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  is  $H2.  Colonel  Charles  Miles,  the  prinei|ial.  and  Mrs. 
Miles,  his  chief  assistant,  receive  just  $10  a  week  between  them. 
The  only  outside  employee  is  the  engineer,  who  is  j>aid  a 
week,  or  twice  the  compensation  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Miles. 
Colonel  Miles  is  a  preceptor  who  rules  with  an  understanding 
hand,  ami  the  visitor  instinctively  feels  the  cheerfulness  and 
well-being  of  those  under  his  guidance  ’ 

Interesting  personalities  are  often  to  be  found  among  the 
cadets.  In  the  class  of  203  recently  graduated,  the  Times  writer 
tells  us.  was  William  Dinwoodie.  until  recently  night  city  editor 
of  a  Cleveland  newspaper.  A  youne  man.  who  by  education 
and  training  might  have  looked  forward  to  a  rising  carver  in 
journalism,  "he  has  elected  to  don  the  Army  uniform  and  go 
forth  in  the  byways  of  life,  seeking  to  do  what  service  he  may 
for  the  other  fellow.  That  the  choice  is  one  which  has  brought 


him  comfort  and  resolution  may  l>e  deduced  from  a  glance  at 
his  earnest,  serious  face.  He  talks  about  his  days  in  a  newspaper 
oflire  as  something  that  is  passed,  ami  looks  forward  to  his 
new  work  with  a  vision  which  could  Ik*  inspired  only  by  high 
purpose  and  deep  faith."  Among  the  many  contrasts  offered 
in  the  Army  is  Wong  Chong,  who  has  had,  we  are  told,  a  varied 
can-cr.  “but  sees  ahead  of  him  the  fulfilment  of  a  eall  which 

he  first  heard  when  he 
kneeled  at  the  drumhead 
of  the  Army  on  a  corner 
one  night  and  first  pro- 
fe#t  a  longing  for  some- 
thing  I >etu*r."  Another 
contrast  cited  is  Charles 
Blanchard,  "who  went 
through  that  affair  in 
France  with  the  Third 
Army,"  and  "did  a  good 
bit  of  fighting  between 
times  as  lightweight 
champion  of  the  Eighth 
Division."  lie  was  a 
’’bantam  of  the  true 
fighting  breed,"  and  now 
"is  ready  to  take  his 
place  in  lending  another 
kind  of  campaign,  one 
which  is  intended  to 
save  men  instead  of  de¬ 
stroying  them."  Then- 
are  several  former  sol¬ 
diers  among  the  new 
officers  of  this  spiritual 
army,  and  Colonel 
Miles,  who  has  forty-two 
years’  service  Wliind 
him  as  an  Army  worker 
in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  has  this  to  say, 
as  the  Times  writer 
quotes  him; 

"  Fundamentally  every 
man  is  religious,  alt  ho  he  may  not  suspect  it  himself.  Often  this 
instinctive  veneration  for  his  Creator  and  longing  to  reach  a 
higher  plane  do  not  become  active  until  he  undergoes  stress  of 
spirit.  I  believe  that  soldiers  who  have  entered  the  Army  will 
heroine  some  of  our  most  valuable  officers.  Iiccauwe  all  of  them  arc 
imbued  with  a  fine  aspiration  toward  nobler  things.  The  events 
of  their  sold ier  days  have  hcl|>cd  them  to  gain  a  gentleness  and 
humility  which  is  the  true  luisis  of  Christian  character." 


A  MOVIE-MADE  KF.I’ITATION— If  America  lived  up  to  the 
reputation  given  it  by  American-made  motion  pictures  i«- 
lectcd  for  the  foreign  field,  we  would  l»e  ready  for  another 
Christopher  Columbus  and  another  Isidy  of  colonists.  Read 
what  the  London  Erening  .Yens  recently  published  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  America  based  on  what  one  might  learn  al>out  it 
from  American  moving-pictures  shown  in  England: 

"It  is  inhabited  in  the  East  by  unscrupulous  but  enormously 
successful  business  men.  who  devote  their  nights  to  squandering 
in  cabarets  their  ill-gotten  gains  of  the  day  lieforc.  In  the  West 
'bad  men’  rob  stage  coaches  and  banks  and  shoot  sheriffs  ami 
their  partners  in  crime  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  rolling  on 
the  ground  in  attempts  to  gouge  each  other’s  eyes  out.  The 
North  is  peopled  by  Warded  scoundrels,  who  go  there  to 
escape  from  the  law.  to  steal  mining  claims  ami  to  menace 
lonely  girls  snowbound  in  log  cabins.  The  South  is  notable 
for  cacti  and  half-br»*eds.  The  last-named  have  no  particular 
vice;  they  are  just  bad." 


I 

B,  ~m.i  »— 

FROM  COSFICH  *  To  CIIKlsT 

Wiina  <  'twins  afirr  heart  n  a  I  lie  call  of  I  lie  Walvatlou  Arm)  one  nlaht.  '  profml  a 
U.ntclii*  t»r  Minirililiis  l-  Ucr.  awl  te  no»  one  . 4  the  UrmtuaU*  «>r  to  r»lrl  arhoot. 
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KIPLING  has  toI«l  us  that  "there  are 
.  nioe-and-sixty  ways  of  constructing 
tribal  lays,  and  every  single  one  of  them  it 
rijtht."  So  with  verso-making  in  general. 
The  least  promising  method  will  succeed 
even  that  of  straight  reporting — granted 
only  that  the  pod  knows  how  to  use  it 
effectively.  For  example,  in  "American 
Poems  and  Others,”  we  find  a  delightfully 
successful  experiment  called: 

APPROACHING  AMERICA 

By  J.  C\  My i  i m. 

('into  first,  five  hundred  miles  from  port, 

A  perching  bird  of  homely  sort. 

And  nett  In  tumbling  waters  grey 
Nantucket  ■  gallant  llght-hlp  lay 
Rocking,  lonely,  small  and  black. 

A  moment  »  friend  upon  the  track. 

And  then  at  night  from  shore*  unseen 
Mmne  sparsely  scattered  lights  serene. 

Sseet  tok eus  after  all  the  da>s 
Shlfllng  and  void  of  the  sea's  ways: 

We  watched  i«ast  midnight  to  divine 
Thr  incredible  •bare!  uncertain  line. 

Thru,  very  wakeful,  went  below 
Thrilled  a  new  mntlnent  to  know'. 

Long  talk**!  about  In  commonplace. 

Now  a  strange  planet  reach'd  through  space; 

We  drained  the  llusk  we  dared  not  keep 
And  laughed  uml  talked  oursolvrw  to  sleep. 

Chill  dawn,  and  through  the  portholes  glass 
firm -circled  by  lu*  ring  of  brass 
A  smoother  sea.  a  warming  fold 
Of  woods.  I  trow  ned  with  a  yeur  grown  old: 

The  coast-line  of  an  English  shlro 
And  In  the  midst  n  rosy  spire. 

fiolrat  and  ftaten  Island.  these 
t.reet  sisterly  across  the  sea*. 

And  In  confederate  kindness  «| trend 
Kor  every  stranger  newly  sped 
Prom  either  to  the  other  shore 
Scenes  he  has  known  and  loved  Itefore. 

Anchored  we  waited.  The  ship  stirred. 

The  shore  went  past.  O  dawning  word 
That  Ailed  our  souls  with  silent  awe! 

Uvdy  things  from  heaven  we  saw. 

Over  the  waters  far  up  stream 
Multllroe  companions  of  a  dream: 

A  fair  phantasmal  company 
•'f  goddc-ses  In  the  morning  sky. 

Concourse  serene  of  starry  powers 
M using  on  other  worlds  than  ours! 

The  water  sparkled:  the  sun  shone; 

Mysteriously  they  were  gone. 

Oooe.  lu  their  place*  list  appearing 
A  num  of  buildings,  heightening,  nearing. 

A  noble  group  fit  for  a  great 
New  hemisphere's  majestic  gate. 

Till  as  we  slowly  steamed  ahead 
In  straggling  line  the  cluster  spread. 

Each  up  its  slice  of  sky  way  goes. 

Window*  In  thousand  chrtwlxvard  row*. 

•‘hinted  and  lean  and  broad  and  Mum 
Behind  the  rusty  water-front. 

In  random  rivalry-  they  climb 
The  oddest  pinnacles  of  Time. 

A«  successful,  wo  think,  U  n  poem  con¬ 
tributed  to  The  Measure  (New  York)— 

TIIE  THEATRE 

By  John  Masihuu) 

After  Ihe  traffic  with  lu  roar*  and  glares 
"oe  treads  In  dimnew.  upon  velvet  stairs 


Into  a  dark  where  women  strip  the  sheets 
(That  gleam  a  moment'  from  the  velvet  seats. 

stilly  they  work,  then  go.  the  door*  creak,  then 
Two  programme  seller*  whisper  about  men 
(Or  other  subject  hardly  to  be  spoken  > 

The  silence  of  the  cave  la  vise  unbroken. 

In  front,  the  great  arch,  that  the  curtain  Oil*. 
Gleams  from  Its  columns  on  the  bans'  slU* 

The  nmmkd  Lovtw  shine  where  they  catch  the 
Ught. 

Above,  mysterious  i  lark  news  Infinite 
Arise*  tier  on  Her.  A  woman  stands 
Survey  ing  all.  with  progra rotne*  in  her  hands 

The  light*  go  up.  the  crowd  ernes  shuffling  In. 

I’  ruler  the  screen  the  violins  I -gin 
To  tune  anil  pluck,  the  wood-wind  groan*, 
musicians 

Gossip,  drop  music.  Joke  and  change  i-sdilons. 

The  Pit  1.  filled  The  MtaU*.  with  sWkn~ 
sill  nine. 

Come  glossy  from  the  groom  or  suave  from  dining. 
They  edge  past  other*  to  their  «*-at*  with  cringe*; 
The  turn-down  seats  collapse  u|->n  llielr  liingr- 
The  m«-n  smooth  hair,  the  women  twitch  tlirtr 
shawl*. 

The  Circles  foots  glares  on  the  SUM*. 

More  women  enter  In.  more  sleek  men  follow ; 
Light,  laughter,  greeting*,  chatter,  fill  the  hollow  ; 
The  violin-strings  tune,  the  wood-winds  groan. 

All  present  act  a  person  not  their  own 

But  dreamed  of  and  amimed.  attendant*  glide 

Pointing  t lie  scats  to  parties  whom  they  guide. 

A  man  'an  actor  by  hi*  mask-like  face 
Stand*  at  a  doorway  looking  on  the  place. 

Thowe  who  have  rvcngnlxrd  him  nurlge  and  stare 
With  That  I*  he:  the  taU  one.  with  the  hair." 

Struggling  to  *  place  a  man  apokgUr*. 

Treading  on  toes.  The  safety -curtain  rise* 
Behind  the  curtain  trembles.  fold  <>n  fold 
Dim  velvet  heavy  with  a  fringe  of  gold. 

Now  all  the  thousand  watch,  while  other*  cmie 
K vehement  'that  stir*  all  makew  *llent  some: 
There  In  the  seats  whence  loudest  hahlile*  rise 
Some  stare  In  silence  and  with  glistening  eyes. 

Then  In  the  bahMe  comes  the  baton's  tap. 

A  hushing  follow*  on  a  broken  clap. 

Then,  ere  the  tumult  recommence*,  cm.-. 

The  pleading*  of  the  string*,  the  march  of  drums 

Now  all  are  touched  In  llielr  latmast  trait 
To  hattle.  or  to  pan  Ion.  or  to  pray. 

Or  to  evult  In  lote  with  thought*  of  giving 
l‘n worded  bcncrilcilon  on  all  living; 

Ami  *«IU  the  door*  an-  thronged  ami  people  pres. 
In.  to  their  seats,  and  trip  on  f«»>t  nr  dre** 

Now  an  electric  Iwll  it*  signal  burrs. 

The  music  stops,  m.-n  hush,  the  brilliance  blur* 
Into  a  dimness,  then  the  dimm-w  die* 

To  darkness,  ami  the  voices  Iwcome  r>r*. 

The  fifteen  hundred  Individuals  cease; 

They  are  an  evpectation  not  at  peace 
Hut  waiting  to  be  shaken:  then  O.  wonder* 

The  veils  ..f  darknesses  an*  drawn  a»und.T. 

The  scene  U  Itartsl.  O  my  beloved,  look 
It  fa  Illyria,  listen  to  the  l>uke. 

The  Lyric  H’«f  ha*  this  picture  of  the 
desert. 

DESERT  DISK 

Br  William  Foster  Elliot 

Idol  here  a  moment  from  the  rising  swell 
Of  night  that  brims  these  canyon,  like  a  sea. 

I  watch  the  desert's  brazen  savagery  < 


|  Levelled  Uke  lands  that  mighty  water-  quell. 

Stern  U  this  touch,  yet  merciful  Its  spell. 

Which  can  so  soothe  the  wind- tor  men  ted 
aandi. 

And  make  a  temple  of  thr*e  outcast  lands. 
Where  for  a  night  the  peace  of  God  may  dwell. 

Vain  were  a  Noah  I  Yet  this  flood  forewhow* 

End  of  a  life  through  dewerts  conn*  lo  age: 
The  dosing  down  of  eyt*  iltat  vainly  weep; 
That  gracious  respite  which  the  spirit  knows. 
Summoned  from  passions  tyranny  and  rage 
To  la«le  l be  larger  dignity  of  sleep. 

To  the  Literary  Review  of  the  New 
York  firming  Tout  we  are  indebted  for 
these  lines: 

ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  JOHNSON 

I  By  -Sir  J  HnmoMi.  non  otrnrd  by  A.  K.  .V.) 

Hr  Ciini-ToriiEii  Moiu.ey 

This  I*  the  Doctor  Johnson  of  the  "  Prayers" — 
That  great,  tormented,  craggy  man,  who  iwured 
III*  sloth,  his  loving  klndnem.  and  hU  care. 

In  agonized  petitions  to  Ihe  Lord. 

o  rough,  pure,  stubborn,  troubled  *Aul  for  whom 
A  smile  of  s|>ec|al  lendcrneus  men  keep— 

Who  |»rayed  for  -trrngth  "to  regulate  my  room," 
And  "  preservation  from  Immodmtie  »lrr|i,"  . .  , 

If  life  I  trough!  Doctor  John-on  to  his  knees 
It  may  Itrlng  others  also.  If  you  please— 

I'achelor*  of  Arts  .  .  . 

And  LI..  D  *. 

Mh.  Hvn'ner  bring*  hack  *ueh  mood* 
from  ihe  East  as  throe  in  linen  in  the  ,Vri c 
Republic: 

WISTARIA 

Br  Witter  Itrvvr.n 
f'loud*  dream  and  disappear: 

Waters  dream  In  a  rainbow  and  a  re  gone; 
Fire-dream*  change  with  the  sun 
Or  when  a  poppy  dose*; 

But  now  I*  the  time  of  year 
For  the  dark  earth,  one  by  one. 

To  show  her  slower  dream*.  And  nothing  she  has 
ever  done 

lla*  given  more  ease 
To  her  perplexities 

Than  tlx-  dreaming  of  dreams  like  these; 

I  Nor  Irises. 

Not  any  spear 
I  of  lilies  or  cup  of  roses. 

But  these  pale,  purple  linage*. 

As  If.  from  willows  or  from  pepper-trees, 

Shadow*  were  gleaming  on  Ihe  Buddha's  knees. 

Tin:  author  of  these  lines  tells  us  she 
wrote  them  “on  the  China  -Sea,"  and  she 
adds  "Giant  tree  ferns  and  orchids  of  the 
tropics  make  Vermont  only  more  dear." 
Ibirlington  is  her  home  and  The  Measure 
(July)  publishes  her  poem. 

MORE  LOVELY  THAN  A 
MOUNTAINSIDE 

Bv  11.  Underwood  Hoyt 
Your  shoulders  hold  more  beauty  than  a  lull 
Holds  when  the  wind  curls  over  It  In  summer; 
You  are  more  lovely  than  a  mountainside 
All  overgrown  with  end-of- August  flowers: 

Blue  gentian,  and  blue  tlU*tli«.  and  blue  asters; 
Is-an  softly  toward  me:  you  are  lovelier 
Than  a  grey  pine-tree  standing  In  the  sun. 

Your  hand*  an-  kind :  touch  me  and  make  me  know 
You  are  more  strong  than  all  the  winds  that  blow . 


J  by  Google 


PERSONAL  -  GLIMPSES 


UNCLE  SAM’S  HOUSEKEEPING  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND 


“rpHE  PRISONS  CONDUCTED  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
I  meat  are  not  more  dirty  or  more  favorable  for  disease 
than  the  hall  on  EUU  Island  where  I  was  confined 
with  a  thousand  men  and  women.  I  have  been  through  worse 
things  than  Ellis  Island's  Tower  of  Babel,  but  I  have  never  been 
forced  to  live  in  such  filth  and  under  such  unhygienic  conditions." 
The  speaker  quoted  thus  in  the  metropolitan  press  is  the  Baroness 
Mara  do  I.ilier  Steinhoil,  a  Russian  woman  of  culture  and  edu¬ 
cation,  who  could  make  these  statements  on  the  basis  of  experi¬ 
ence.  for  in  addition  to  having  been  jailed  by  the  Sonets,  she 
was  detained  for  three  days  at  the  "Gateway  to  America"  by 
immigration  authorities  here.  However,  many  editorial  pens 
in  the  United  States  echo  the  observation  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  Glob*  that  "a 
sense  of  outrage  may 
have  led  the  Russian 
baroness  to  magnify  the 
hardships  she  endured 
during  her  three  days' 
detention''  at  Ellis  Is¬ 
land.  It  might  be  that 
she  unconsciously  drew  a 
too  highly  colored  word 
portrait  of  condition* 
there  liecnuse  she  per¬ 
haps  had  expected  to 
lind  it  an  example  of 
that  spaciousness,  clean¬ 
liness  and  elegance  for 
which  our  nation  is, 
justly  or  unjustly,  cele¬ 
brated  abroad. 

It  seems  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  Ellis 
Island  is  not  spacious 
(being,  in  fact,  wofully 
overcrowded),  not  ele¬ 
gant.  except  in  the  sense 

that  Army  barracks  might  he  considered  elegant,  and  not  even 
up  to  the  customary  American  standard*  of  spot  less  ness.  This 
last  deficiency  i*  tin*  most  important,  as  it  constitutes  the  grounds 
for  the  Baroness's  grievance  against  us.  A  description  of  the 
actual  living  conditions  then*  is  furnished  in  two  articles  in  tho 
New  York  Tribune  by  Ishbel  Ross,  a  reporter  who  visited  the 
island  and  mode  a  thorough  inspection  of  its  accommodation*. 
This  writer  gives  us  the  reassuring  information  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  everything  humanly  possible  to  keep  the  place 
clean  and  healthful,  ami  that  if  dirt  and  disease  germs  do 
gain  a  foothold,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  immigrants  themselves, 
especially  the  steerage  class,  most  of  whom  are  ignorant  of  the 
benefits  of  soap  and  are  desirous  of  remaining  blissfully  ignorant 
thereof.  Says  Miss  Ross: 

Conditions  at  Ellis  Island,  so  far  as  hygiene  and  cleanliness 
are  concerned,  are  the  conditions  that  the  immigrants  them¬ 
selves  create.  They  are  given  immaculate  surroundings  to  start 
with,  but  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  huge  staff  of  day 
and  night  Laborers  to  keep  the  buildings  in  perfect  order  the 
entire  round  of  the  clock.  At  present  2.000  foreigners  spill 
themselves  over  the  island  each  day  with  their  varying  codes 
of  personal  and  community  cleanliness. 

When  Baroness  Mara  de  I.ilier  Steinheil.  a  Russian  of  geutle 


birth,  declared  the  other  day  that,  she  had  never  been  forced  to 
live  in  such  filth  and  under  such  unhygienic  conditions,  and  that 
her  three  days  there  were  worse  than  anything  in  Bolshevik 
prison  camps,  she  was  making  a  superficial  observation  of  a 
situation  that  defeats  the  most  persistent  attempts  at  sustained 
cleanliness. 

A  survey  for  wliieh  no  special  preparations  were  made  showed 
that  the  women’s  quarters  were  kept  scrupulously  clean;  that 
excellent  nursery  provision  was  made  for  the  children;  that 
steerage  passengers  had  tiled  bathrtKims  only  slightly  inferior 
to  those  in  first-rate  hotels;  and  that  the  food  waa  fresh,  whole¬ 
some  and  not  unattractively  served. 

Against  these  amenities  are  the  obvious  disadvantages  of 
overcrowding,  of  lack  of  privacy,  of  tainted  air,  of  sonttend 
rubbish  and  unpleasant  odors.  The  authorities  themselves  are 
frank  to  admit  these  things.  They  say  they  would  remedy  them 

if  they  could.  As  it  is. 
they  have  a  double  shift 
staff  of  lalKtrer*  working 
night  and  day  cleaning  up 
the  litter  that  the  for¬ 
eigner  insists  on  leaving 
behind  him  whichever 
way  he  turns.  With 
mop  and  boss*  they  wage 
a  continuul  battle  on 

dirt,  but  with  2,000 

men.  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  crowded  into  inado- 
quate  quarters  on  hot 
summer  days  it  isobviou* 
that  their  task  is  like 
that  of  the  woman  in 
the  fairy-tale  who  tried 
to  empty  a  bucket  of 
water  with  a  spoon  full 
of  holes. 

It  must  unquestion¬ 
ably  shook  immigrants  of 
any  degree  of  refinement 
to  come  into  intimate 
and  enforced  contact 
with  the  strange  assort¬ 
ment  of  humanity  that 
seethe*  into  the  country 
through  the  gates  of 
Ellis  Island.  While  first 
and  second  cabin  passengers,  frequently  held  on  somo  technical 
ground,  have  separate  sleeping-quarter*  and  bathrooms,  they  have 
their  meals  in  the  same  dining-room  a*  the  steerage  hordes. 
During  the  day  they  occupy  the  second  floor  and  pass  their 
time  on  the  balcony  from  which  visitor*  used  to  observe  tho 
immigrants  with  curiosity  lief  ore  the  island  became  too  congested 
to  permit  of  this  diversion. 

Between  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  10  o'clock  at  night 
the  dormitories  are  swept  and  hosed  to  u  state  of  impeccable 
cleanliness.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  are  dirty  and  utterly 
chaotic  with  anywhere  from  50  to  200  women  and  children  in 
on«*  dormitory.  Between  10  o'clock  at  night  and  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  various  detention  rooms  arc  equally  spotless. 
All  day  long  relays  of  cleaners  combat  the  growing  accumulation 
of  dirt  and  disorder,  but  they  never  conquei  it  entirely  until 
quiet  reigns  over  the  island  and  the  immigrants  have  transferred 
their  litter  and  their  untidiness  to  the  dormitories. 

This  is  how  the  situation  seesaws  night  and  day.  The  sur¬ 
prizing  thing  about  it  is  the  superiority  of  the  equipment  given 
the  aliens  and  their  inability  to  make  proper  use  of  it.  If  tho 
dining-room  is  revolting,  it  is  because  the  immigrants  snuteh  at 
their  food  and  do  not  understand  the  use  of  cutlery.  If 
the  people  continue  to  be  dirty  while  on  tho  island,  it  is  lie- 
cause  they  avoid  the  use  of  the  liathtubs  and  the  ubiquitous 
wash-basins. 

To  begin  with,  practically  all  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  immi¬ 
grants  have  white  tiled  floors  and  tiling  running  half-way  up 
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the  wall*.  The  only  alternative  is  a  red  tiled  floor.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  is  that  they  clean  easily  under  the  onslaught  of  mop 
anil  hose.  At  the  same  time  the  white  tiling  shows  up  the  dirt 
and  .somewhat  exaggerates  the  impression  of  uncleanliness. 
Above  the  tiling  the  walls  are  painted  iu  pale  shades.  The  general 
impression  of  aH  this  is  favorable. 

Passing  on  from  general  impressions  to  a  definite  description 
<4  the  “Gateway  to  America”  the  reporter  continue*— 

The  main  hall  in  the  government  building  at  Ellis  Island  is  a 
huge  room  with  red  brick  floor  and  wire  partitions.  It  is  only 
a  temporary  stopping-place  for  immigrants  who  are  inspected, 
passed  and  are  ready  to  go  right  through.  They  are  served  with 
roffee  anil  sandwiches  while  undergoing  formalities.  Men. 
•omen  and  children  mingle  in  this  hall  and  in  all  divisions 
devoted  to  transportation  arrangements  to  Itoards  of  special 
inquiry  and  to  the  other  routine  functions  of  the  immigration 
authorities.  No  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  various  (icoples 
according  to  their  race.  They  usually  find  each  other  anyway. 
Negroes  from  the  West  Indies  mingle  with  the  white  people, 
and  this  hus  been  known  to  cause  some  revulsion  at  the  dining- 
table. 

A  second  hall  corresponding  to  the  main  one.  except  that  it 
i*  a  covered  porch,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
steerage  women  and  children,  and  here,  indeed,  are  dirt  and 
confusion  nil  day  long.  Women  sprawl  over  wooden  lienehca 
and  lean  their  heads  on  long  tables  in  an  abandonment  of  fatigue 
sad  bewilderment.  The  more  active  ones  wash  their  own  and 
their  children's  clothes  in  the  wash-basins  lining  the  porch. 
Then  they  hang  them  up  to  dry  against  the  win1  partitions, 
babies  cry  and  youngsters  grovel  on  the  floor,  which  is  strewn 
■  ith  banana  peelings,  crusts  of  bread,  paper  lu»g-  and  every 
conceivable  kind  of  rubbish.  Women  mop  up  after  them  without 
»ny  intermission,  hut  it  is  a  ho|>ele«*  task.  The  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion  persist.  The  nir  is  heavy  and  odorous.  Win*  rnges 


I  iwHrtlsi  by  U*defeiad  A  C  .*Wcw..  -4 


80  NEAR  AND  YET  SO  FAR 

Fbc  immigrants  in  this  picture  arc  In  the  Detention  Building.  under- 
t-uag  one  of  the  numerous  examination.',  to  which  they  must  submit 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  Land  of  the  Free. 


lining  the  walls  arc  filled  with  tin?  strange  bundles  that  constitute 
iW  luggage. 

Here  you  have  the  immigrant  women  in  hundreds,  still 
differing  from  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  careless  of  their 
•ppesranee  and  their  clothes.  Not  a  pretty  sight  for  a  baroness 
or  any  one  who  has  not  lived  as  they  have  lived.  Vet  frequently 


women  of  far  different  instincts  must  huddle  in  unpleasant 
promiscuity  with  the  slovenly  and  the  unclean;  worse*  than  that, 
must  sleep  in  cots  alined  with  theirs  and  eat  at  table  with  them. 
At  present  there  seems  no  remedy  for  this,  and  the  immigration 
officials  have  no  discriminatory  powers  in  the  matter.  They 
can  not  hand-pick  the  educated  and  segregate  them  from  the 
illiterates  that  swarm  at 

every  point. 

It  is  in  the  dining¬ 
room  and  sleeping-quar¬ 
ters  that  these  excep¬ 
tional  cases  must  suffer 
most  acutely.  The  din¬ 
ing-room  itself  is  capable 
of  seating  hOO.  and  is 
a  finely  ventilated  room 
lints!  with  windows  and 
finished  in  white  tiling. 

Wooden  tables  stretch 
lengthwise  and  crosswise 
and  the  immigrants  are 
fed  in  shifts,  men  and 
women  together.  There 
are  wooden  benches  for 

the  steerage  passengers 
and  chairs  for  the  first  and 
second  cabin.  The  table 
arrangements  and  food, 
however,  an-  identical. 

All  of  the  food  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Before  each  meal 
rolls  of  plain  white  wra|>- 
ping  paper  art*  unwound 
to  cover  the  tables.  The 
china  is  thick  and  heavy, 
but  tin*  cutlery  is  much 
Ik* Iter  than  in  the  aver¬ 
age  institution.  Large 
loaves  of  home-baked 
bread  stand  endwise  on 
the  table  as  the  immi¬ 
grants  file  in  and  are 

seated  nt  table.  It  is 

obvious  that  they  arc  unaccustomed  to  the  uses  of  knives, 
spoons  and  forks.  They  reach  all  over  each  other  and  make 
frantic  attacks  on  that  bread. 

No  one  seem*  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  his  next-door 
neighbor.  They  nil  appear  to  lie  famished  and  they  eat  with 
a  noisy  intensity  that  must  shock  any  one  of  sensibility.  They 
are  served  with  dispatch  by  white-capped  waiters.  Here  are 
average  menus  for  a  day: 

Blir.AKKAMT 

Boiled  Oatmeal  with  Milk 
Stewed  Prunes 

Bread  and  Butter  Coffee 

Dinner 

Lima  Bean  Soup  (country  style) 

Beef  Stew  with  Vegetables 
Itice  Pudding 

Bread  and  Butter  Coffee 

Supper 

Macaroni  with  Tomatoes 
Apple  Sauce 
Bread  and  Butter 
Tea  and  Coffee 

In  >harp  contrast  to  the  scene  of  careless  squalor  in  the  dining- 
hall  is  that  in  the  “ scrupulously  kept  kitchens  when*  a  monster 
machine  washes  and  dries  the  dishes."  where  "the  man  who 
handles  them  wears  white  gloves."  and  where — 

All  the  cooking  equipment  is  scoured  and  shining.  Bread  is 
baked  on  the  premises.  Fresh  milk  is  freely  supplied  to  the  immi¬ 
grants  and  the  butter  is  appetizing.  There  is  a  special  kosher 
kitchen  for  the  Hebrew  immigrants.  No  one  seems  to  have  any 
complaint  to  make  about  the  commissariat,  except  that  some  of 
the  greediest  diners  snatch  all  the  bread  and  secrete  it  in  their 
clothing  to  eat  later  in  the  day.  They  always  manage  to  have 
a  plentiful  stock,  presumably  acquired  on  the  steamer,  of  fruit 
and  sticky  candy.  To  this  they  cling  with  obstinacy. 

Altho  supervised  by  the  immigration  authorities,  the  dining¬ 
room  is  rented  out  as  a  concession.  The  average  cost  of  the 


t>(  a  lIM—.-O 

IIK  8  NOT  A  CLANSMAN 


The  robed  fliiurc  In  a  government  In¬ 
spector  m 'arching  Immigrant*’  baggage 
for  the  dcndl>  t>  |ihu«  germ*. 
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meals  is  1SJ^  cents.  It  is  l*ome  by  the  steamship  companies. 
No  discrimination  is  made  between  first  and  second  cabin  and 
steerage  passengers.  One  day  in  last  July  2,126  persons  sat  down 
to  dinner  in  relays.  This  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  at 
Ellis  Island. 

The  confusion  after  the  immigrants  have  eaten  is  indescrib¬ 
able.  It  is  ample  excuse  for  the  paper  tablecloth  which  can  be 
rolled  up  and  thrown  away.  Spoons,  knives  and  forks  are  thrown 
in  all  directions.  Plates  seem  entirely  superfluous,  and  most  of 
the  food  seems  to  land  eventually  on  the  table  itself.  Soup  and 
tfoffee  trickle  to  the  floor  in  streams,  and  men  and  women  clutch 
excitedly  at  the  nearest  loaf,  thinking  it  must  all  be  theirs. 
When  thwarted  they  sometimes  rise  and  walk  around  the  table 
until  they  find  an  unappropriated  loaf.  The  system  is  to  cut 
the  bread  in  chunks  so  that  they  can  break  ofT  individual  pieces, 
but  few  of  them  realize  this.  They  wnnt  it  all.  This  is  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  the  immigrant  at  Ellis  Island. 

Sleeping  accommodations  form  one  of  the  chief  problems  of 
Ellis  Island,  we  are  told,  because  some  of  the  immigrants  have 
to  be  housed  for  one  night  only 
and  others  for  weeks,  while 
their  cases  ore  before  special 
boards  of  inquiry,  or  while  they 
an*  awaiting  deportation.  It 
is  not  surprizing  that,  as  the 
Tribune  article  informs  us, 

This  entails  a  good  deal  of 
discomfort,  particularly  for  the 
wonwn  and  children.  Their 
detention  is  unexpected,  am! 
they  arc  resentful  and  Ih*- 
wildcred  over  the  red  ta|ie  that 
keeps  them  from  their  friends 
and  new  homes.  Their  sense 
or  grievance  is  deepened  when 
they  find  themselves  consigned 
to  dormitories  where  anywhere 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
women  sleep.  The  sleeping- 
quarters  of  Ellis  Island  scarcely 
equal  the  living-quarters,  but 
everything  possible  is  done  to 
keep  them  clean  and  in  a 
sanitary  condition. 

Naturally  enough,  with  two 
hundred  women  sleeping  in 
one  room  the  air  is  anything 

but  fresh,  and  tin*  tier  system  of  cots  is  too  strongly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  berths  on  Itonrd  ship,  but  in  order  to  accommodate 
tho  daily  rush  they  must  literally  be  packed  like  sardines  if 
they  are  to  have  sleeping  room  nt  all. 

The  huge  dormitories  in  which  the  women  and  children  sleep 
have  a  succession  of  windows  running  along  either  wall,  Breezes 
off  the  bay  sweep  in  night  and  day.  Otherwise  the  situation 
would  be  intolerable.  Hows  of  double-dock  win'  cots  run  the 
full  length  of  the  room.  This  means  that  the  immigrants  an* 
piled  one  altovc  another  as  in  the  steerage.  Only  a  narrow 
passage  divides  the  rows.  I’rivaev  is  impossible.  Clothes  are 
heaped  at  the  foot  of  the  lieds  in  untidy  rows.  They  have  no 
mattresses,  hut  the  cots  have  resilient  springs  that  save  them 
from  an  excess  of  discomfort.  Fresh  gray  blankets  are  provided 
e\  cry  day  and  each  person  can  have  four  or  five  blankets.  They 
generally  use  one  for  a  pillow.  This  provision  does  not  worry 
them  in  tlm  least,  as  it  is  a  more  comfortable  arrangement  than 
many  of  them  experienced  in  their  own  homes.  As  soon  as  the 
blankets  are  taken  olT  the  cots  they  are  carried  down-stairs  and 
first  sterilized,  then  washed.  When  it  is  time  to  retire,  each 
woman  in  passing  takes  her  supply  off  a  huge  pile  and  can  dis- 
|M»se  of  it  for  her  children  and  herself  as  sho  sees  tit. 

As  far  ns  cleanliness  goes,  the  dormitories  are  like  the  other 
quarters — immaculate  when  the  immigrants  troop  in;  hideous 
when  they  go  out.  Chunks  of  bread,  fruit  peelings,  papers,  odds 
and  ends  of  rubbish  strew  the  tiled  floors  until  they  look  as  a 
public  park  looks  after  n  holiday.  By  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  busy  brooms  and  mops  of  the  cleaners  have  undone  the 
havoc  of  the  night  and  the  dormitories  are  cool  and  quiet,  altho 
still  a  trifle  malodorous. 

First  ami  second  cabin  passengers  are  royally  provided  for. 
by  comparison.  They  occupy  smaller  rooms  with  about  a 
dozen  cots.  The  double-deck  system  prevails  for  second  cabin 


passengers,  but  not  for  those  of  first  class.  They  have  individual 
beds.  Both  classes  have  mattresses,  white  sheets,  pillows  and 
pillow-slips.  The  floors  and  walls  present  a  fresh  appearance  with 
their  newly  scrubbed  white  tiles.  Small  stools  painted  white 
stand  beside  the  beds,  and  the  effect  is  very  much  like  a  corner 
in  a  hospital  ward. 

Sanitary  arrangements  throughout  the  women's  quarters  of 
Ellis  Island  are  excellent  except  for  the  obvious  lack  of  privacy. 
Individual  bathrooms  are  connecter!  with  the  dormitories  occu¬ 
pied  by  first  and  second  cabin  passengers.  Steerage  pasttcng.r* 
have  shower-baths  immediately  off  their  dormitories,  and  score* 
of  vvash-l>asins  with  hot  and  cold  water.  In  addition,  they  have 
the  use  of  a  large  tiled  bathroom  with  six  tubs  anil  snowy  hath 
curtains,  insuring  them  at  least  some  degree  of  privacy.  Karl 
woman  is  given  a  cake  of  soap  and  a  soft  towel  of  good  quality. 
Mirrors  are  hung  conveniently  in  the  dormitories  and  bathrolen 
and  combs  are  supplied  on  request. 

The  one  great  failing  of  most  of  the  immigrants,  a  Tailing 
which  explains  the  •'disgraceful"  appearance  of  their  quarter*. 

is  that  they  do  not  use  bathtub*. 
In  fact. 

The  very  suggestion  makes 
them  shudder.  This  is  one  of 
the  fixt  prejudices  that  the 
social  workers  try  to  over¬ 
come.  Not  only  do  the 
women  themselves  shrink  from 
ablutions,  but  they  try  to 
keep  their  babies  from  thr 
spotless  nursery.  This  is  one 

of  the  finest  features  of  the 
island— a  beautiful  little  nur¬ 
sery  done  in  white  and  blue, 
and  as  dainty  anil  complete 
as  anything  to  lie  found  in  a 
children's  hospital.  A  com¬ 
petent  nurse  is  in  charge  who 
goes  down  among  the  immi¬ 
grants  and  has  literally  to 
pry  the  babies  away  from  their 
mothers  in  order  to  give  them 
n  bath.  The  Italian  women 
are  untoachable  in  this  rt- 
*l>ect,  the  social  workers  say. 
They  are  sure  t  hat  their  l»bi« 
will  die  if  bathed.  No  one 
can  persuade  them  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  They  resent  and  fear 
this  cleanliness  that  America  solicitously  thrusts  u|>on  them. 

A  baby  bom  on  lnmnl  ship  enmo  to  j>ort  two  days  ago.  The 
child  was  two  weeks  old  and  hod  not  been  bathed  nt  all.  He 
had  no  clothes.  He  was  sick.  He  cried.  He  could  not  sleep. 
His  mother  did  not  know  what  was  wrong.  One  of  the  welfare 
workers  did.  She  '"»d  him  sent  up  to  the  nursery.  There  the 
nurse  in  elinrge  battled  and  clot  Ins!  him  und  gave  his  mother  n 
lesson  in  baby  enro  that  she  is  not  likely  to  forget.  The  eliilil 
soon  fell  into  h  comfortable  sleep. 

This  is  only  one  case,  but  it  gives  a  concrete  idea  of  wlmt  tie 
social  workers  have  to  confront  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  Ellis  Island  irreproachably  clean  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  If  the  women .  stubbornly  refuse  to  accept  the  help 
offered  them,  they  can  not  Ik*  forced  to  bathe.  The  Scandinav¬ 
ians.  Hermans  and  Boles  prove  most  amenable  in  this  respect 
and  show  a  greater  desire  for  personal  cleanliness  than  the 
other  immigrants. 

The  children  are  tatter  off  nt  Ellis  Island  than  their  parents. 
They  have  none  of  the  worries  of  luggage,  language  or  red  tap* 
They  have  more  playground  space  and  fun  than  many  of  them 
have  ever  had  before  in  their  starved  little  lives.  They  have  a 
roof  playground  that  looks  right  out  on  the  sparkling  bay.  and 
there  they  play  under  careful  supervision.  The  older  ones  gaze 
wistfully  across  at  the  skyscraper  outline  of  New  York,  their 
imagination  dimly  rescinding  to  the  stimulus  of  a  now  world 
On  rainy  days  there  is  an  inside  nursery  with  a  piano,  swings 
rocking-horses  and  all  manner  of  diversions.  Here  the  children 
pass  their  days  in  careless  happiness  until  their  parents  take  them 
on  the  ferrylioat  to  New  York.  "When  whole  families  are  held 
on  the  island  for  days,  fathers  are  permitted  to  jqin  their  wives 
and  children  in  the  playrooms  during  the  daytime. 

As  might  be  expected,  “first  and  second  cabin  passenger* 


DETENTION  DOESN'T  MOTHER  TIIK  KIDDIES 

For  Uncle  Ham  ha*  provided  a  |>U>  itround.  ami  their  mother*  like  to 
watch  them  liavtnR  a  Rood  time  there. 
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Freedom  from  Work— 

Freedom  for  Leisure 

That  book  you’d  never  found  time  to  read  before  —  you 
can  finish  it  now,  thanks  to  Congoleum  Rugs! 

For  with  these  rugs  on  your  floors,  there’s  no  tiresome 
sweeping  or  heating  to  do.  A  few  minutes  with  a  damp  mop 
or  cloth,  a  few  brisk  rubs — and  your  rugs  are  spotless,  their 
cheery  patterns  bright  as  new. 


cm  Congoleum  Rugs  are  ideal  summer  rugs,  for  indoors 
and  on  the  porch.  They’re  waterproof,  so  rain  and  spilled 
things  can't  hurt  them.  They’ve  a  firm,  enameled  surface 
that  stands  hard  wear.  And  they  never  ruffle  up  in  the  wind 
or  “kick-up"  underfoot.  They  lie  so  snugly  to  the  floor  that 
they  need  no  fastening  whatever. 

To  these  advantages  add  artistic  patterns  appropriate  to 
every  room  in  the  house — and  amazingly  low  prices.  You’ll 
find  no  other  floor-covering  that  can  compare  with  Gold-Sral 
Congoleum  Art-Rugs.  See  them — at  your  dealer’s — today. 

7U  :  l  fc  *,?$?  The  illustrated  are  made  *3  fee,  S  .60 

9^  x9  f~!  13  50  only  in  the  five larje  sixes.  The  3  *3  feet  1.40 

9  x  \0y4  fece  15.75  uniU  rug*  art  made  in  other  de-  3  x  4>f  feet  1.95 

9  a  12'  feet  IS'OO  *•«*«  *°  harmonise  with  them.  3  x  6  feet  2. 50 

COLD-SEAL  )  2  yards  wide.  85c  per  square  yard 

CONGOLEUM  BY-THE-YARD  )  3  yards  wide,  95c  per  square  yard 
Owing  10  freight  ratal,  pntai  in  tha  South  and  wait  of  tha  Miiiimppi 
are  highar  than  thoaa  Quoted. 

Gold-Seal  Congoleum  is  also  made  in  roll  form  in  a  wide  range  of 
unbordered  patterns  for  use  where  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  entire 
floor.  It  combines  all  the  sanitary,  flat-lying  and  artistic  qualities 
of  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rugs.  Comes  two  and  three  yards  wide. 
Pattern  folder  No.  89  free  on  request. 


Congoleum  Company 


N*»  York 
Ada  ma  Di  Oil 


AT.O  . 

San  Fra 
Montreal  London 


Kama.  Car 
Pari.  R.o  de 


Minneapolis 

Janeiro 


Gold  Seal 


(ongoleum 

^  ^4rt-Rugs 
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keep  pn*Ity  much  to  themselves."  Miss  K«»ss  points  out 
that  - 

They  are  enabled  to  do  this  iMwause  they  occupy  smaller  and 
more  comfortable  rooms  with  mirrors  and  wa>h-ha.'ins.  and  do 
not  have  to  go  with  the  crowds  in  the  large  public  room*.  Their 
treatment  is  more  individualistic.  They  apix-ar  to  litter  up  their 
quarters  almost  as  much  us  the  steerage  passengers  do.  altho 
occasionally  a  fastidious  woman  can  l*e  seen  trying  to  disasso¬ 
ciate  herself  from  the  dirt  ami  confusion  around  her.  First  and 
second  cabin  passengers  find  it  particularly  unpleasant  to  lie 
detained.  They  have  no  idea  on  sailing  that  they  run  any  risk 
or  being  held,  and  they  resent  the  officialdom  that  suddenly 
raises  barriers  to  their  entry.  Seven  Imards  of  inquiry  work  all 
day  long  examining  tqiwial  cases. 

Tile  numlter  held  for  special  inquiry  varies  greatly.  When  a 
vessel  brings  in  a  |SMtr  class  of  immigranl.  it  may  reach  25  or 
:MI  per  rent.,  and  all  of  these  (ample  have  to  stay  on  the  island 
for  several  days  in  coim-queiicc.  In  addition  to  all  the  statutory 
grounds  for  exclusion,  such  as  ill-health,  insanity,  polygamy, 
anarchy  and  criminality,  there  are  three  classes  which  cover 
the  eases  that  Como  most  frequently  to  publie  attention.  These 
are:  Persons  coming  to  perform  labor  under  contract;  per*ons 
whose  ticket  or  passage  has  l*een  paid  for  by  any  association, 
municipality  or  foreign  government;  children  under  sixteen 
unaccompanied  by  either  parent,  except  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  l-ubor. 

It  was  the  first  of  these  three  proiisions  that  the  Harmless 
Ktcinheil  encountered.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  there  is  IkhiihI  to 
he  indignation.  The  authorities  constantly  hold  women  who 
obviously  do  not  lielong  to  the  immigrant  class,  but  it  is  im|H>s- 
sible  to  make  them  understand  that  this  is  the  law  and  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  officials  at  Kllis  Island. 

One  welfare  worker  told  of  bundling  between  3tM)  and  400 
Russian*  on  July  .'I  and  4.  all  of  whom  wen*  of  the  same  social 
status  as  the  baroness.  She  instanced  the  case  of  an  Knglish 
woman,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  fluent  in  seven  language,  who 
had  married  a  Russian  and  hail  fallen  on  hard  times.  They 
arrival  without  a  cent  both  of  them  highly  cultured  people. 
They  were  taken  can*  of  by  the  Russian  Refugee  Association. 
Russia  especially  is  pouring  this  type  of  immigrant  into  the 
country  now,  ami  altho  they  have  to  go  through  tbe  mill  at 
Kllis  Island,  along  with  the  moat  illiterate  of  Kiirope,  they  an* 
most  appreciative  of  everything  done  for  them,  according  to  a 
welfare  worker  whose  bureau  has  handled  6.01)0  immigrants  in 
the  last  six  months. 

This  is  mu*  of  the  fcuturcs  of  Kllis  Island  invaluable  to  the 
women  and  ehildren  who  go  through  it— the  welfare  bureaus. 
There  are  nearly  a  scon*  of  them,  taking  cam*  of  the  \urious 
nationalities,  with  interpreters  to  converse  in  the  most  olmruro 
dialects  and  smooth  out  the  rough  road  of  the  immigrant  into 
the  I’nited  States. 

This  description  of  life  on  Kllis  Island  apparently  l**ar*  out 
the  contention  of  American  editorials  that  the  Russian  noble¬ 
woman  unwittingly  exaggerated  the  discomforts  when  she  ga\e 
vent  to  her  diatrils*.  ('.  M.  OI**routcheff.  a  fellow-countryman 
of  the  Haroness.  who  also  was  detained  by  the  immigration 
officials,  paints  the  situation  in  far  rosier  hues  by  remarking, 
in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Pott:  "Considering  the 
fact  that  multitudes  of  immigrants  arc  handlist  on  Kllis  Island 
daily,  conditions  there,  except  for  the  prison  atmosphere,  are 
quite  tolerable.  The  rooms  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated, 
altho  frequently  overcrowded.  They  can  not  (toast  of  a  high 
degree  of  cleanliness,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
operate  are  quite  extenuating."  Mr.  OlteroutehefT,  who  was 
military  commander  of  Kiev  under  the  Kerensky  regime,  finds 
the  lack  of  library  and  newspaper  reading-room  facilities  as 
perhaps  the  chief  draw  back  to  u  happy  existence  at  the  "(late- 
way  of  America.” 

Returning  to  the  I'nited  States  after  a  year's  absence.  he 
nevertheless  was  forced  to  stay  twenty-four  hours  on  Kllis 
Island  Itecause  his  wife,  who  was  making  her  first  pilgrimage  to 
this  country,  came  under  the  Russian  quota,  which  already  hail 
l*een  filled.  If  she  was  to  In*  admitted  at  all.  a  special  dispensa¬ 
tion  would  be  misled.  The  husband  was  free  to  enter  at  once, 
but  chose  to  stay  with  his  wife,  even  if  it  meant  the  deportation 
of  both  to  Russia.  Of  his  arrival  at  Kllis  Island  Mr.  Oberoutchrff 
says: 

The  passengers  of  the  first  and  second  cabins  were  landed 
first  and  taken  to  a  large,  prison-like  budding.  \V«  were  led  to 


a  large  room  ami  handed  over  to  the  authorities.  The  roll  was 
called  and  the  official  left  us. 

In  the  large  reception-room  we  sat  on  benches  apart  from  the* 
mass  <>f  third-class  passengers.  At  the  doors  were  officials  at 
their  desks  questioning  the  immigrants  in  their  turn.  We  were 
not  kept  waiting  long;  an  official  called  the  roll  of  tin*  second- 
class  arrivals  and  handed  each  of  us  a  paw  for  «econd-eLv— 
accommodations.  To  Ik*  candid,  it  was  only  when  wo  were  in 
the  dining-room  that  I  noticed  the  distinction  that  was  nu.de 
lie! ween  immigrants  of  the  different  cabins.  First  and  second- 
class  (tassengers  were  seated  on  chairs;  the  less  fortunate  third- 
class  on  benches.  A  similar  distinction  was  made  in  llu*  ration-. 

Our  case  came  up  when  the  clock  began  to  striko  twelve,  and 
was  consequently  put  off  until  after  lunch.  We  wen*  removed 
to  another  room,  where  a  crowd  of  people  stood  in  expectation 
The  doon  of  the  room  were  locked.  In  the  center  of  the  room  « 
peddler  was  selling  wTiting-pa|H*r,  postage-stamps,  and  apple* 

I  was  alKtut  to  make  my  first  American  purchase  of  some  apples 
w  hen  we  were  called  for  dinner.  Several  corridors  led  t«»  our 
spacious  dining-room?  The  dinner  was  tasty  and  plentiful.  It 
consisted  of  soup,  roust,  vegetables,  bread  ami  butter,  and  coflW 
Milk  was  served  for  women  and  children.  The  third-class  immi¬ 
grants  were  seated  apart  ami  I  noticed  that  their  menu  was  not 
as  well  chosen  as  our*  of  the  first  and  second  class,  nor  was  it 
as  generous. 

Mr.  OhcmutchefT*  wife  finally  was  |M*rmitted  to  enter  the 
I’nited  Slat***  with  her  husband,  but  liofore  the  officials  con¬ 
descended  to  this  act  «>r  grace  the  couple  had  to  spend  a  night 
on  the  Island,  and  the  Kuhmuii  speedily  discovered  that  even 
in  the  living-quarters  "passengers  of  the  first  and  second  cabin 
were  separated  from  those*  of  the  third"  ami  that  — 

Our  door*  were  not  locked,  but  they  were  guanlcd,  and  tin* 
watchman  allowed  us  to  leave  only  for  an  airing  in  our  corridor. 
In  the  rooms  for  third-elax*  passenger*  the  men  and  women  an 
kept  a|iart.  Them*  rooms  an*  often  overcniwdcd  to  tho  jsiint  <*f 
suffocation. 

The  older  folk  either  lay  on  the  hare  lienche*.  surveying  in 
solitude  their  fortunes,  or  walked  up  and  down  the  Ik  Mir.  Tl»* 
younger  folk  wen*  more  socially  tnindod.  They  invented  various 
ways  and  means  to  pass  the  timo  away.  They  indulged  in  all 
sorts  of  games.  I  recall  a  young  Italian,  who  was  nickname! 
then*  "Caruso."  He  sang  for  the  crowd  ami  entertained  in 
devious  ways.  He  was  a  jolly  fellow  and  once  played  a  prank 
by  cutting  out  of  cardboard  a  badge  resembling  that  of  tin- 
guard  and  beginning  to  call  tho  names  of  the  detained  immi¬ 
grants  to  come  forward  for  a  hearing  or  release,  or  to  tn»*  t 
friends. 

The  children  soon  got  a.i*u«tomed  to  the  new  environment,  and 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  wlmt  awaited  them  made  friend*  an*! 
play.il  away  to  the  point  of  forgetfulness. 

All  this  contributed  to  the  constant  noim*  in  tho  corridor  and 
rooms.  that  it  was  absolutely  inqsissible  to  concentrate  upon 
any  thought  or  even  to  read  intelligently.  The  *us|»oiihc  and 
f oread  idleness  are  the  greatest  ordeals  of  nil  thorn*  sentenced  to 
wait  on  Kllis  island. 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday,  the  day  set  for  entertainment.  At 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  were  ordered  to  attend  a  motion- 
picture  show*.  The  cabin  passenger*  were  seated  on  the  ludeoiiy 
and  thorn*  of  the  third-class  in  the  orchestra.  This  compulsory 
attendance  at  a  picture  show  amazed  me.  After  the  pic  tun 
show  we  were  taken  to  our  sleeping-quarters,  which  were  on  tin 
same  floor.  The  beds  in  the  sleeping-rooms  were  or  the  triple* 
deck  kind.  We  were  given  four  hlunkets  each,  but  no  pillows  *>f 
sheets,  which  indispensable  comfort  would  require. 

My  lot  was  cast  in  a  room  of  Italians;  a  jolly  company,  to  In 
sure.  No  provision  was  made  there  to  accommodate  people  witl 
families,  and  men  and  women  art*  kept  separately.  I  asked  tb» 
attendant  to  put  me  in  a  non-smoking  liedroom.  hut  my  request 
did  not  avail  me. 

Mr.  Oberoutchcff  sums  up  the  situation  by  observing: 

The  immigrants  are  treated  in  a  cold  and  formal  way.  hul 
without  insult.  If  the  unnecessary  shoutiug  by  attendants  upor 
transferring  immigrants  from  ono  room  to  another  would  sul*- 
side  a  bit,  the  impression  upon  the  troubled  minds  of  the  new* 
comers  would  not  Ik*  so  intimidating.  When  1  asked  a  negN 
worker  to  wi|*e  the  water,  which  his  pail  left  on  a  bench.  h« 
answered  me  harshly  that  there  were  other  benches  to  sit  on. 

A  far  more  spirit.il  defense  of  the  Island's  management  u 
presented  by  the  new  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  at  Kllii 
Island.  Henry  II.  Curran,  the  defeated  Fusion  candidate  in  t he 
last  mayorality  election  in  New  York.  He  calls  attention  ;« 
"vast  improvement*”  recently  made.  r)initi7P(i  hv  ftnrtnip?! 
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Power  on  the  instant— 
from  the  volatile  gas 


When  you  are  climbing  a  steep  grade,  you  want  powei.  When  you 
have  to  speed  up  quickly  from  a  crawl,  you  want  power . 

And  you  want  it  on  -the  instant. 

Texaco,  the  volatile  gas,  gives  up  its  power— every  ounce  of  it  — the 
second  you  want  it.  Texaco’s  volatility  isn’t  a  theory;  —  it  is  the  fact 
that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  running  of  your  car.  And  you  feel 
that  difference  at  the  wheel. 


Texaco  Motor  Oil,  the  dean,  clear,  golden-colored  lubricant  is  the 
running-mate  of  Texaco  Gasoline.  It  helps  the  gas  to  give  you  its  maxi¬ 
mum  of  power.  Next  time,  see  that  both  are  Texaco. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A. 

Texaco  Petroleum  Products 

RUN  IT  WITH  TEXACO  GASOLINE  SAVE  IT  WITH  TEXACO  MOTOR  OIL 
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I  KKCKON  llfc  l)  CIKT  IXtWN  TO  T1IK  Ml  I.TITI  DK.  ANO  MAKK  \  KKW  INyl  lUIKs 

clmrncicr*  In  tl»l  niurh^llanM  tfUnoi  anvri.  '  <\»Ur.l  IMrt."  nuk»  this  commentary  on  till*  plant  »t  Hit-  Man 

Maiart-tli  himI  lita  i.-vhiior-  In  »*»••  world  of  liwli). 


A  GODLESS  YOUNGER  GENERATION— IN  FACT  AND  FICTION 


C  II A  l<  ACTE  US  THAT  "cling  lo  the  Rock  >*  Ago."  .t 
”  welcome  n  cmnH  lu  Itenr”  are  notably  absent  from  Ih** 
rinlng  generation.  as  il  in  reflected  in  lli<  work*  of  our 
\ mi iiK*'r  writer*  of  fiction.  Somewhere  and  somehow  religion 
Ims  gone  Oil  I  ol  I  III'  picture.  Even  upstanding  idealism.  which 
mil'll!  Im>  called  religious  in  it*  nature.  ha*  lim)im>  a  malt  it  chief¬ 
ly  useful  to  Inspire  clever  epigrams  and  cynical  fallen**.  So.  at 
Icoal,  a  recent  «*rilif  of  present-day  literature  und  life  announce*, 
on  iho  Iwsis  of  an  examination  of  the  output  of  such  novel¬ 
ists  ns  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Stephen  Yimvnl  ltfm>l,  Ron*  Macau¬ 
lay.  and  Elliot  I'hiiI.  The  general  god  It  vane**  of  this  fiction  of 
modernism  seem*  particularly  important  to  Mrs.  Wasson  l»- 
enuse  she  finds  that  lire  is  copying  fiction  nowaday*.  «**|ws*ially 
•  throughout  the  young  and  HUpposcdly  impn*»ionnhh*  genern- 
tioji.  unite  as  efficiently  u*  fiction  copies  life.  It  would  la-  hard 
to  tell,  for  instance,  says  the  writer,  "which  is  the  prototyi*  . 
which  the  copy — the  Hcsh-and-Mood  young  tlnp|M-r  or  the  oih* 
rampant  in  ii|>-!o-dato  fiction."  Irony  is  the  spirit  in  which  our 
young  folks  art*  accustomed  to  haik  ii|ain  life  and.  says  Mrs. 
Wusson.  “I  think  the  term  is  meant  in  a  lit  tic  different  way  from 
that  in  which  we  ordinarily  accept  it.  It  seems  to  contain  a 
little  more  iron.”  She  comments,  in  the  current  issue  of  Tht 
Library  l/iytrl  I  nUrnationnl  Honk-  Hrriete.  analyzing  the  cause 
and  effects  of  this  condition: 

The  first  novel  of  a  young  writer  is  apt  to  la*  autobiographical, 
if  not  in  incident,  then  certainly  in  sentiment.  The  life  from 
w  hich  he  draws,  except  in  cases*  of  ran*  genius,  must  necessarily 
la*  limited  by  a  short  retrospection  and  immediate  observation. 
Youth  is  ever  egotistical,  and  inquisitively  introspective,  so  young 
novels  relief t  tin*  experience,  philosophy  and  ideals,  not  of  their 
characters,  hutof  their  authors.  Perspective  is  a  matter  of  focus. 
Youth  writes  in  close-up*.  Age  and  spiritual  development  ahue* 
can  five  Dcrsocctive. 


Therefore,  tny  survey  of  the  religion  found  in  the  works  of 
young  writers  is  more  than  likely  to  discover  the  actual  state 
of  religion  in  the  hearts  of  the  new  generation,  latter  work 
undertaken  to  follow  up  the  suecess  or  sensation  of  the  df'hut  is 
not  si  apt  to  Is*  self* revealing. 

The  three  It’s  of  conduet.  Kovereueo.  Refinement  and  Religion, 
so  essential  to  tile  character  of  the  old-fashioned  heroine,  have 
been  superseded  by  n  new  criterion.  Rcfore  the  great  god  Irony 
thi-  galaxy  of  the  lessor  virtues  swaggers:  Seornful  Tolerance. 
Satirical  Detachment,  Nonchalance  ami  Cynicism.  If  one  could 
imagine  a  paradoxical  merging  of  I  he  earthy  sides  of  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  school*.  some  attempt  at  a  classification  of  this  new 
cult  might  Is*  made.  They  seem  to  aim  for  Stoic  endurance  tinder 
Epicurean  strain.  They  would  recall  the  physical  Sparta,  with 
a  naive  gesture  toward  Athens,  ami  withal  u  patent  emulation 
of  the  manners  of  falling  Home.  That  is.  as  one  might  gather 
from  the  Issik*  they  write  but  pcr!ut|M  the  younger  generation 
don*  not  wear  its  soul  ii|s»n  its  sh<eve. 

The  teachings  of  such  |sipular  young  novelists  as  Fitzgerald 
and  Renet  must  make  many  proselyte*.  Nothing  is  so  desirable 
an  accomplishment  to  a  small  laiy  as  casual  indifference  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  It.  is  the  inevitable  cloak  with  which 
he  w<ck«  to  hide  his  emotion.  The  emotions  of  extreme  youth 
Ifirig  ctmfiiM-d  to  fear,  anger,  joy  and  sorrow  (with  humor  as 
a  pliax*  of  i -I tilt  joy),  his  garment  of  nonchalance  stands  him  in 
good  stead.  Perhaps  this  apparent  thickening  up  of  the  spiritual 
epidermis  is  merely  a  plea  for  the  small-ltoy  ideal  in  the  work  of 
these  big  I  my  *  and  their  sisters.  Sentiment  may  In*  hiding  under 
the  -comful  new  term.  Sentimentalism,  and  ecstasy  of  spirit 
masquerading  in  ironical  armor. 

K«»*c  Macaulay  all  hut  coined  a  permanent  word  in  her  "I*ot- 
terism.  ”  but  *he  sought  to  hide  i«h>  much  under  a  single  cloak. 
In  her  "Dangerous  Ages"  she  lays  her  ls*st  character  on  the  altar 
«*f  Irony. 

Elliot  Paul,  in  his  lir-i  novel.  ‘‘Indelible.*’  pays  tribute  to  the 
new  g*wl.  He  tell*  quite  humorously  of  his  early;  reaction  against 
lie*  sect-  in  hi*  home  town  and  of  his  wislful  leaning  toward  athe¬ 
ism.  lie  marries  his  young  agnostic  to  a  Jewess  in  an  effort  to 
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GMC  Develops  A  National  Industry 


The  Truck  Tractor  Opens 
All  Roads  to  Heavy 
Tonnage  Loads 


"GMC  TRUCKS  ARE 
SEVEN  STEPS  AHEAD* 


Because  of  the  new  and  economical 
haulage  developed  by  GMC  Truck 
Tractors,  transportation  of  volume 
tonnage  by  motor  trucks  has  become 
a  nation-wide  industry. 

Multiplying  the  power  from  on 
engine  of  moderate  size,  through  the 
now  famous  GMC  Two-Range  trans¬ 
mission,  into  pulling  ability  makes 
possible  the  hauling  of  loads  as  great 
as  15  tons  over  any  highway  or  grade 
where  wheels  can  get  traction.  This 
has  not  only  provided  new  uses 
for  motor  trucks,  but  also  has  pro¬ 
vided  old  trucking  lines  with  the 
way  to  lowered  operating  costs  and 
increased  profits. 

For  GMC  Truck  Tractors  have 
reduced  the  ton  mile  cost  of  hauling 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  in  numerous 
cases. 

Moreover,  truck  tractors  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  two-  and  four-wheel 
trailers  remove  the  danger  of  destroy¬ 
ing  road  surfaces  with  heavy  loads. 

There  is  no  division  of  opinion  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  truck  tractor 
for  carrying  big  tonnage.  Nor  is  there 
any  question  as  to  the  ability  of  GMC 
Truck  Tractors  to  provide  the  power 
for  this  at  a  remarkably  low  cost* 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
PONTIAC,  MICH. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

Central  Motors  Truck  Co ^  of  Canada,  Ltd..  Ojhatva.  Ont. 


General  Motors  Trucks 
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I  corrupt  (by  request)  undergraduate  male. 
It  would  lie  hard  to  say  which  is  the  pro¬ 
totype  and  w hich  the  copy,  the  Actual  fh-sh- 
and- blood  young  person  or  the  one  rampant 
through  the  pages  of  up-to-date  fiction. 
A  young  maiden,  reading  of  the  ways  of 
wild  flappers  in  the  big  cities,  immediately 
prepares  to  qualify,  and  some  one  observing 
the  liahits  of  the  maiden  finds  material  for 
new  flapper  stones. 

This  digression  is  merely  to  express  nil 
opinion  that  the  terrible  flapper  is  a  creation 
of  the  composite  brain  of  fervent  writers 
on  the  scent  of  what  the  public  wants.  She 
is  an  epidemic  which  will  probably  peter 
out.  like  bobl>ed  hair  ami  the  ‘•flu."  Blit  it 
is  rather  a  shame  for  clever  writers  to  dis¬ 
tort  their  pictures  of  their  own  generation; 
for,  after  all.  our  daily  life  is  preserved  for 
posterity  only  in  our  fiction.  Then-  is  great 
consolation,  however,  in  the  thought  that 
the  first  requisite  for  fiction  is  fiict.  Ami  the 
too  awfully  exaggerated  pictures  of  present- 
sharp-  day  manners  and  customs  will  not  live  long 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Hanover 

Shoe 

$U]lod  for  Comfort 
Built  tor  Wear 


break  down  sectarian  l*anicrs.  Inciden¬ 
tally  he  spells  Bible  with  a  small  "b." 

The  war  has  been  used  a>  an  excuse  to 
cover  so  iiiuny  shortcomings  and  eccen¬ 
tricities  that  perhaps  these  young  people 
attribute  this  inscrutable  registration  of 
theirs  to  that  cause  also.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  war  had  the  least  In-aring  u|*on 
it.  for  those  evincing  the  most  extreme 
cases  of  Iron-worship  tested  none  of  their 
metal  in  France. 


I  have  said  that  religion  has  no  leading  *  »r  »  “ 

rite  to  plav.  Its  case  is  worse  than  that.  1  porothy  SpeAn-s  Dai.cers  in  th 
Beligion  a-  the  profusion  of  the  Christian  £“*•.  }.,r  ^‘'.gernld  s  This  Side  o 
w ay  of  life  and  a  hope  of  immortality  -cm.  hw  "‘,,Kn"on‘  Tli. 

to  he  classes!  with  the  d.-ar  delusions  of  the 

gi-neration  of  uncles  and  parents.  When  ......  .....  .  „ 

(mkI  is  acknowledged  at  all.  He  i>  hailed  b>  7  hf  Rerif'r  *  Dr  <  l,ffonl  ^yth 

His  first  name,  railed  down  from  His  ex-  cautiously  observes,  in  the  course  of  a  full 
ailed  throne,  and  motioned  to  a  seat  upon  pag,.  editorial,  that  "Mrs.  Wasson’s  eriti 
the  floor.  Irreverence  »  flaunting  bravado  H(,ni  wi„  ^.p,^  u  v»li«l.  or  rcjeetc. 
which  is  a  sorrowful  attempt  at  moral  ...  .  ..  .  .. 

row.  rrpu.li.Uol.  of  .1.0  old  law.  and  who11;’  ■  P-r.^~>rdn.»  to  th-  procon 

a  hooting  raillery  at  the  new— thcao  aeem  individual  bias  of  the  render.  <*i 

to  me  to  In-  striking  characteristic*  of  the  la-half  of  "the  young  novelists."  however 

pom.  he  goes  on: 

I  fed  sure  that  this  new  fashion  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  hero  ami  his  lady  is  not  wholly  an  0ne  feel*  like  arfpcaling  to  history.  In 
efi  orese  nce  of  a  div-nx-d  system.  \  ou.h  cnoHKll  un.  „,m.  for  the  finding,  i, 

delights  a  Urk  which  is  worse  than  .ts  whicl,  the  young  innovator,  iK.«wst  of  n  „ev 
lute.  I  fancy,  too  that  there .«  an  academic  -d^  or  ft  m.xv  in<.,hod.  for  tin-  Haunting  o 
as  well  as  at.  ethienl  |»an  nt  of  the  new  whieh  in  suspicion  a,  a  subverte 

school.  _  ......  of  morals  or  religion  by  his  own  generation 

I  think  there  u.  strong  evidenced  English  wllo  |urns  oul  lo  ,M,  with  |aps0  o 
ami  Scandinavian  influenee  in  American 
young  novels.  Thnt  charming  character 
who  u seil  only  to  be  found  in  English  stories 
of  public  M'hool.nnd  country  manor  life  is 
ln-ing  flat tensl  by  a  cheap  imitation.  His 
self-control,  his  short,  epigrammatic  speech, 
his  imperturbability,  his  extreme  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  siiffering.  his  scorn  for  displayed 
emotion  find  reflection  in  the  young  men  in 
new  American  novels.  He  has  come  to  he 
regarded  as  not  only  the  ideal  Englishman, 
which  he  undoubt.-dly  is.  when  well  |>or- 
t rayed,  but  lie  has  expand,. I  to  include  both 
young  men  and  women  in  those  hard-bitten 
years  immediately  following  graduation 
from  college.  In  most  cases  this  flattery  is 
not  imitation  of  the  anrercst  kind,  and 
laudable  firmiu-s*  of  c-haraeter  is  made  to 
appear  merely  hardm-ss  of  soul. 

Another  factor  which  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  studied  repression  so  promi¬ 
nent  in  our  vouthful  characters  is  the  recent 
deluge  of  Scandinavian  literature.  The 
inarticulate  people  of  Knut  Hamsun.  Selma 
I-agrrlof  ami  Johan  Bojcr  have  laid  a  cold 
finger  from  the  north  upon  the  natural 
effervescence  of  American  youth.  It  takes 
a  master  to  write  convincingly  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  inarticulate.  As  a  result  of 
these  things — namely,  a  direct  reaction 
agam-l  sentimentalism  and  PoUvannaism. 
an  un<-onscious  aping  of  English  reserve  and 
Scandinavian  repression,  and  a  blind  fol¬ 
lowing  after  a  successful  lead — there  has 
been  bom  a  new  type,  now  very  familiar  to 


Soft  «i  £ 

BWIt  K J.iin  BbxhtT 
L i.f  Shot 

Men  first  buy  Hanover 
Shoes  on  their  reputation 
and  continue  buying  them 
on  performance. 

Hanovcrs  look  like  quality 
shoes  because  they  tire  qual¬ 
ity  shoes.  They  have  all  the 
beauty  fashion  demands 
all  the  comfort  skilled  shoe 
making  can  produce-  all 
the  sturdy  wear-ability  that 
finest  leather  can  supply. 

Hanover  Shoes  have  been 
the  choice  of  discriminating 
men  for  twenty-three  years. 


FIVE  DOLLARS 


In  Hanover  Stores 
In  62  Cities 

This  is  possible  because  »c  arc 
the  only  shoemakers  in  America 
who  sell  exclusively  through 
our  own  stores. 

If  there  i*  no  Hanover  Store 
near  you,  we  will  fit  you  from 
Hanover.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  HANOVER  SHOE.  Hanover.  Pa. 

Exclusively  for  Men  and  Boys 

Hanover  Shoes  for  Boys  and 
Little  Men  arc  specially  made 
(or  growing  feet.  They’re  staunch, 
serviceable  and  good  -  looking. 

$2.50.  S3.C0  and  $3.50 


Other  articles  iu  this  mitnlK-r  of  The 
International  Hook  Renew  include  a  timely 
account  of  the  adventures  of  the  first 
folio  Shakespeare,  which  sold  for  twenty 
shillings  in  1023.  and  is  worth  $40,000 
in  this  year  of  11123.  the  tercentenary  of 
a  famous  book  and  a  famous  man. 

The  complete  table  of  contents  runs: 


Religion  and  the  Young  Novelist. 

.  ..  .  .  . Mildred  H'mwn 

Hawthorne  as  His  Daughter  KcniMnheB 
Him . .  .  Richard  l.e  tiatuelin* 
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Clhe  Sedan 


This  year’s  popular  contribution  to 
motoring  is  the  new  Franklin  Sedan.  In 
get-away  and  get-ahead,  easy  riding  and 
handling,  hill-climbing  and  endurance, 
it  discloses  ideal  qualities.  It  has  no 
superior  as  a  social  car  and  is  without 
a  rival  on  the  road. 

Powerful  New  Six  Motor 
Beautiful  Body  Design 


FRANKLIN 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY  *'*'  SYRACUSE  N.Y. 
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HARTMANN 

^ am  ~  — E 

Cush  to  ri  fJofj 

WARDROBE 

TRUNKS 


THE  WORLD-WIDE  RECOGNITION  OF  THIS  NAME  AND  THIS 
MARK  PROVES  THAT  APPRECIATION  OF  QUAUTV  IS  UNIVERSAL 


isconsm 


Bt  SURE  THE  HARTMANN  RED  X  19  ON  THE  TRUNK  YOU  BUY  ^ 


A  Hartmann  dealer  could  sell  other 
trunks  but  he  prefers  to  sell  Hartmann 
CushionTopWardrobes.  He  knows 
they  build  his  reputation.The  service  of 
Hartmann  dealersstartsin  the  selection 
of  the  merchandise;  it  ends  in  yourconv 
pletc  satisfaction.  Look  for  Hartmann 
Trunks  where  better  luggage  is  sold. 
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Trying  to  Probe-  the  Mystery  of  Death. 

. . Osborn  Fort  llereurr 

A  Victorian  in  English  Public  IJfe  To-day. 

.  . Michael  Hadin' 

Famous  Hatties  of  the  Prize  King. 

. Jim  Tally 

College  Stories  Tell  of  Youth’s  Kclicllinn*. 

. . . . .  (ie raid  Hewes  Carton 

A  French  Boy  Writes  a  Novel. 

. Albert  Sehim 

England  Groping  at  the  Crossways. 

. Michael  A.  E.  While 

The  Mettle  of  the  English  Pasture. 
Editorial: 

The  Com-  of  the  Young  Novelist. 

Mark  Twain  Stands  and  Deliver*. 

. .  lirandrr  Mall  he  in 

Celebrating  the  Tercentenary  of  a  Famous 

Book .  Haul  Kaufman 

Panorama  of  American  Life  in  Two  Novel*. 

. .  - . .  Maurice  Franrit  fyan 

Knut  Hamsun  Tells  of  His  Wandering*. 

. Julius  MoriUen 

New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

. .  Mary  Graham  H turner 

The  World  War  Hi-appears  in  Fiction. 

.  Louie e  Maun  sell  Field 

In  This  Month’s  Fietion  Library. 

With  the  Makers  of  Book*  in  America. 

IV.  The  Century  Company. 

A  Cloao-up  of  Book*  and  Authors. 

Books  Talki-d  About  in  Literary  Europe. 
Important  Bonks  of  the  Month. 

The  Literary  Question-Box. 


HIJACKERS— THE  BANE  OF  THE 
BOOTLEGGERS 

npHB  bootlegging  business,  which  li*« 
*  from  lime  to  lime  las-n  jokingly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  America’s  most  |>opiilnr  and 
most  prosperous  industry.  -m-oiii*  to  he 
in  great  danger,  but  nppan-ntly  neither  the 
Anti-Sahsin  league  nor  the  Federal  Pro¬ 
hibition  Enforcement  staff  should  get 
cn-dit  for  the  new  fear  which  grif*s  the 
hearts  of  the  "rum  barons."  Writing  in 
The  American  Legion  Weekly  I  New  York) 
Jack  O'Donnell  declare*  that — 

Death — sure,  swift,  and  violent —  hover* 
over  every  big  Ikmmu*  deal  made  hi  the 
underworld  to-dnv.  Ki-cn-witb-d.  furtive- 
eyed  gangsters  who  heretofore  have  ter¬ 
rorized  certain  Ns-tion*  of  nlmost  every  big 
city  in  the  I'nited  States  have  turned  their 
attention  to.  and  their  guns  on.  the  rum 
luirons  nnd  their  satellites.  They  have  tlia- 
eovered  n  new  and  much  more  profitable 
game — a  game  in  which  then-  are  minimum 
risks  and  maximum  profits.  And  they  have 
dealt  a  smashing  blow  to  the  old  theor> 
t  lint  there  is  honor  among  thieve*. 

The  rum  luirons  are  trembling.  The 
di-ath-rate  among  them  is  mounting  to 
amazing  heights.  Frantically  they  .in- 
looking  for  a  way  out.  They  have  hin  d 
gunmen  to  protect  them  nnd  the  contra¬ 
band  in  which  they  deal  only  to  find  that 
these  gunmen  give  aid.  comfort  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  enemy.  They  can  not  app*  al 
to  the  forces  of  law  nnd  order,  for  tln-v 
mlize  that  bonze  has  no  right,  nnd  tlm* 
the  courts  have  little  sympathy  for  a 
cheater  who  has  l>een  cheated  by  n  cheater 
They  an-  In-tween  two  tin-*  and  must  resort 
to  the  only  law  the  underworld  knows  - 
gun  law. 

Gold  and  booze  are  the  prizes  over  wfci-  h 
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Note  the  Men 

You  meet  everywhere  today 
They  are  fighting  film  on  teeth 


Hi'*  bootleggers  and  their  deadliest  enemies 

the  hijackers — are  waging  war  in  that 
shadowy  land  when*  (Sun  is  king. 

Hijacker  is  not  a  new  name  in  the  under¬ 
world.  It  is  a  name  which  was  given  to  a 
land  of  holmes  who  preyed  on  men  who 
worked  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the  Middle 
w^t  and  the  Northwest  years  ago — a  hand 

•  hose  mem  tiers  hailed  their  prospective 
with  "Hi,  Jack,  what  timeisit?"  when  the 
workers  with  their  pockets  lined  with  gold 
earn®  out  of  the  harvest  fields  and  headed 
for  the  cities.  The  salutation  wa*  followed 
by  a  blow  on  the  head,  after  which  the 
harvester  was  relieved  of  his  gold.  Rail¬ 
road  detectives,  engaged  to  rid  the  wheat- 
Mt  of  these  bandits,  named  them  hijackers 
to  distinguish  them  from  the.  gangs  which 
mad®  a  business  of  robbing  freight  cars, 
train  robbers,  and  ordinary  hoboes. 

When  Prohibition  came  and  there  was 
created  a  demand  for  somebody  to  supply 
illicit  refreshment®  for  the  thirsty,  a  vast 
number  of  men  and  women  stept  forth  to 
supply  the  demnnd.  They  reaped  tremen¬ 
dous  profits.  Boldly  they  waved  fortunes 
in  the  faces  of  their  less  ven tun-some  and 
more  law-abiding  friends.  Iiought  the  police 
and  other  public  officials,  and  lioasted  of 
their  new-found  riches.  But  they  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  the  Volstead  Law  made 
Issue  a  contraband  article  which  was  not 
protected  by  law. 

When  this  new*  leaked  down  into  the 
underworld  a  new  specie*  of  hijacker  sprang 
into  being.  He  was  recruited  from  the 
gangsters.  These  sharp-witted  fellows  saw 
in  IsMitleggers  legitimate  prey  with  promise 
of  big  revenue. 

• 

In  the  early  days  of  boot  legging,  our  in¬ 
formant  goes  on.  the  hijackers  confined 
most  of  their  activities  to  deals  on  land, 
holding  up  trucks,  double-crossing  big 
dealers  ill  booze,  sticking  up  agents  of  the 
rum  dealers  la-for®  the  former  turned 

•  heir  money  over  to  the  bootlegger*, 
nr  robbing  the  Itootlcggcr  immediately 
after  the  deal  was  made.  But  now, 
he  adds. 

The  most  exciting  and  colorful  work  i* 
done  by  the  hijackers  of  the  sea.  For  it 
i<  off  the  coasts  of  the  I'nited  States  that 
the  big  money  is  handled  by  liootlrggrr* 
ami  rum-carriers.  And  it  is  the  sea  that 
receives  the  human  toll  which  bootlegger*, 
rum  smugglers  and  rum-carriers  pay  for  the 
hazardous  work  they  do. 

With  the  uid  and  under  the  guidance 
of  a  man  of  the  underworld  w-ho  knows 
all  the  inside  workings  of  the  hijacking 
game  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
methods  employed  by  hijackers  on  land 
and  sen.  1  have  talked  with  hijacker*  who 
have  made  their  pile  and  retired;  I  have 
ridden  trucks  armed  with  gunmen  ready 
lo  defend  their  employer’s  goods,  and  I 
have  flat  tent'd  myself  on  the  bottom  of  a 
rum-smuggler’s  craft  to  escape  the  leaden 
pellets  which  we  expected  from  a  govern¬ 
ment  craft  which  chased  u*. 

Here  is  the  story  which  Jimmy  Shevlin 
‘which  isn’t  his  name)  told  me  of  how  he 
rave  up  bootlegging  to  become  a  hijacker. 

I  don’t  present  Jimmy  as  an  example  for 
the  young  of  the  land.  Jimmy  is  a  tough 
customer  with  an  atrophied  conscience  and 
an  intense  desire  to  make  money.  Jimmy 
*as  a  gangster  when  the  Volstead  Law  was 
made  the  law  of  the  land.  He  saw  a  chance 
tn  make  quick  money  in  the  bootleg  game. 
At  the  start  he  had  $1,200.  His  first  job 
was  to  bring  a  truckload  of  booze  from 
Canada.  He  got  it  through  and  cleaned  up 
$2,000  net.  He  made  other  deals  with 


You  see  gli  i-nmg  teeth  everywhere 
today.  Not  with  women  only,  but  with 
men  -even  with  men  who  unoke. 

They  ore  brushing  teeth  in  a  new 
way.  They  combat  the  dingy  film.  It 
is  so  the  world  over — in  aotnc  50  na¬ 
tion*;  and  largely  by  dental  advice. 

If  you  ad  mu--  thoac  whiter,  cleaner, 
tafer  teeth,  learn  how  folk*  get  them 
by  thi*  delightful  test. 

Film  dims  the  teeth 

That  viscous  film  you  fed  on  teeth 
is  their  great  enemy.  It  cling*  to  teeth, 
enters  crevice*  and 
■  toys.  Food  ataina, 
etc.,  discolor  it.  So 
doc*  tobacco.  Then  it 
form*  the  basis  of 
dingy  coat*.  Tartar  is 
based  on  film. 

Film  alto  holds  food 
substance  which  fer¬ 
ments  and  forms  acid. 

It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  and 
they  cause  many  serious  troubles,  local 
and  internal. 

Had  to  fight  it 

Tooth  troubles  were  constantly  in- 
creasing,  mostly  due  to  film.  So  dental 
science  saw  that  this  film  must  be 
fought. 

After  long  research  two  ways  were 
found.  One  acts  to  curdle  film,  one  to 

remove  it,  and  without  any  harmful 
scouring. 

Able  authorities  proved  these  meth- 


The  New -Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  which 
whitens,  cleans  and  protects  the 
teeth  without  the  use  of  harmful 
grit.  Now  advised  by  leading  den¬ 
tists  the  world  over. 


ods  effective.  Then  a  new-type  tooth 
paste  was  created,  based  on  modem 
research.  These  two  great  film  de¬ 
stroyers  were  embodied  in  it. 

That  tooth  paste  is  called  Pepsodent. 
To  millions  of  homes  the  world  over  it 
has  brought  a  new  dental  era. 

Other  new  factors 

Research  also  proved  that  other  ef¬ 
fects  were  essential.  So  Pepsodent 
multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  there  to  neutralize  mouth  acids, 
the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

It  multiplies  the 
starch  digestunt  in 
the  saliva.  That  is 
there  to  digest  starch 
deposits  which  may 
otherwise  ferment  ami 
form  acids. 

Those  are  Nature’s 
great  tooth  -  protecting 
agents  in  the  mouth. 
Every  use  of  Pepso¬ 
dent  multiplies  their  power. 

You’ll  clearly  see 

You  can  see  and  feel  the  Pepsodent 
results.  After  a  week's  use  you  never 
can  doubt  that  you  need  it.  And  you 
will  want  all  in  your  family  to  share 
in  its  benefits. 

Send  for  the  10- Day  Tube.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
bow  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats  dis¬ 
appear. 

Do  this  for  your  teeth's  sake.  Cut 
out  coupon  now. 


10- Day  Tube  Free 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  226.  1 104  S.  W abash  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


Avoid  Harmful  Grit 

Pepaodent  curdle*  the  Aim  and 
remote*  It  without  harmful 
•court ng.  It.  poll.hlnfl  agent  I* 
far  aofier  than  enamel.  \>»er 
u*e  a  Aim  combatant  which  con¬ 
tain*  har*h  grit. 


owned  service  of 
universal  scope , 
accurate  and  swift 
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Canadian  smuggler*  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  had  $15,000  rash. 

"I  would  have  had  $50,000,”  said  Jim¬ 
my.  "if  I  hadn’t  been  hijacked  several 
times.  Hut  in  the  long  run  my  experiences 
with  hijackers  paid.  1  saw  that  those 
birds  didn't  take  any  more  chance  than  the 
guy  that  handled  the  stuff.  When  a  guy 
that  is  handling  contraband  stufT  gets 
knocked  ofT  by  a  gang  of  hijackers,  ho  can’t 
yell  cop,  can  he?  Nope!  He  just  takes  his 
medicine  and  keeps  bis  trap  closed.  Well, 
there  I  was.  with  fifteen  grand." 

Jimmy  had  long  rofrainod  from  doing 
business  with  rum  ships,  but  at  last  he 
decided  that  "with  any  kind  of  luck"  he 
could  turn  his  fifteen  thousand  into  fifty 
thousand  within  a  week,  so — 

"I  hire  me  a  boat,  make  a  deal  with  a 
fellow  on  land  to  buy  throe  hundred  and 
fifty  cases  off  a  ship  laying  off  Atlantic 
City,  and  start  out  onto  the  deep  blue 
bounding  main. 

"We  get  to  the  ship  all  right,  and  I’m 
about  to  hand  over  my  fifteen  grand  to  the 
skipper  in  exchange  for  the  boor.e  when 
another  boat  comes  alongside.  The  guys 
in  this  boat  hail  us  and  the  captain  N-lls 
'em  to  come  aboard.  While  he’s  talkin’ 
I  put  the  dough  back  in  my  pocket.  Wo  get 
back  to  business  again  just  as  three  of  the 
newcomers  hop  over  the  rail.  They  don’t 
waste  no  time  but  just  pull  three  guns  and 
tell  us  to  line  up  against  the  rail.  Two  more 
of  ’em  come  over  the  rail  and  they  round 
up  the  small  crew  of  the  rum-carrier  and 
line  them  up  alongside  us. 

"The  leader  of  the  gang  then  tells  us  to 
shell  out  our  cash.  I  look  for  a  white 
alley,  but  these  guys  look  like  they  menu 
business  and  1  figure  that  if  I  make  a  bad 
move  they'll  plug  me.  I  hate  to  part  with 
every  dime  I’ve  got  in  the  world,  but 
there’s  nothin'  else  to  do.  so  I  lay  it  down. 
In  about  ten  minutes  those  guys  cleaned 
up  alsnit  $t 10,000  in  cash  and  then,  just  to 
make  things  bettor,  they  force  the  crew  to 
load  their  own  boat  to  the  gunwales.  Then 
they  chase  all  of  us  to  the  other  side  of  the 
rum-carrier,  shove  my  boat  free  and  let  her 
drift,  get  into  their  own  and  chug  away  in 
the  darkness— first  relieving  all  of  us  our 
shooting-irons.  When  they  are  out  of  sight 
some  of  the  crew  swim  to  my  boat  and 
bring  her  back. 

"There  1  was,  broke  again,  but  while  I 
Mood  on  that  dock  I  made  up  my-mind  to 
l»e  a  hijucker.  I  went  back  to  Now  York 
and  looked  up  some  of  the  old  gang.  They 
gave  me  the  laugh,  of  course,  but  agreed 
to  get  into  the  game  with  me.  I  still  had 
my  boat,  which  was  pretty  fast,  so  we 
didn’t  lose  any  time  getting  to  work. 

"One  of  the  bunch  had  worked  as  a  gun¬ 
man  for  a  big  operator,  who’s  now  doing 
time  down  in  Atlanta  for  conspiring  to  vio¬ 
late  the  Volstead  Law.  This  fellow  tipped 
us  off  to  a  big  deal  which  his  other  boss  was 
going  to  pull  a  few  nights  later  and  we 
were  on  the  job.  We  knew  the  ship  his 
boss  was  going  to  deal  with  and  wo  know 
that  the  men  that  came  for  the  booze 
would  bring  cash  with  them.  We  waited 
for  'em  and  when  they  hove  in  sight  wo 
went  out  and  met  them.  We  carried  rifles 
and  outnumliered  them  two  to  one.  There 
wasn't  any  argument  when  we  told  ’em 
what  we  wanted.  We  took  their  dough — 
twenty-five  grand  —and  their  guns,  discon¬ 
nected  their  engine  so  they'd  be  delayed 
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t»o  or  rifteon  minutes,  and  then  heat  it. 
Incidentally,  the  guy  that  gave  up  the  tip 
*a>  on  the  Ixiat  we  hijacked.” 

Within  two  weeks,  Jimmy  told  me.  he 
lud  retrieved  the  Slo.000  he  had  lost  and 
in*idc  of  six  months  he  had  a  bankroll  that 
went  into  six  figures. 

The  more  gruesome  aspects  of  hijacking 
an-  set  forth  by  O’Donnell,  who  points  out 
the  ^mister  significance  behind  a  horrible 
enough  discovery  which  was  widely  her¬ 
alded  iu  news  dispatches  at  the  time.  Many 
i-rsons  will  recall  reading  that — 

One  night  early  in  April  lifeguards  at  the 
t lay  Head  lifesaving  station  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  const  heard  sounds  of  a  lint  tie  at 
>*•*■  A  heavy  Tog  enveloped  the  coast  that 
night  and  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
where  the  tight  was  Iwing  staged.  Next 
morning,  however, ;the  lifeguards  found  that 
tin*  steamer  John  Utrighl.  loaded  with  Ih><- 
il«l  ale.  had  been  sunk.  Subsequently 
•  ight  bodies  were  washed  ashore.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Police  the 
J"* o  Ihright  whs  oune<|  by  New  York 
N-m loggers.  She  was  the  victim,  they  say, 
-4  pirates  who  murdered  the  crew,  scuttled 
1  lie  vessel  and  esenped  with  S'H).(M)0  known 
to  have  been  aboard  the  craft. 

llijaekers  of  the  sea  gut  away  with 
approximately  $200,000  when  they  boarded 
the  schooner  1‘alrirui  M.  Hthmnn,  kid- 
or  murdered  the  captain  uml  crew 
•uid  abandoned  the  ship  off  lx>ng  Island. 
W»  York.  When  the  ship  was  pieked  up 
>t  *aiU  were  set  nud  her  anchor  was  drng- 
Cit:.*.  The  decks  had  Ix-cii  splintered  by 
iiaehinc-gun  and  ritle  bullets  and  were 
lotted  with  empty  shells.  Her  cabins 
Uttered  nud  in  great  disorder.  and 
W  ln.ld  had  Ihs-ii  looted.  A  uoteliook  was 
("III'I  which  showed  notations  of  sales  of 
CMS  cases  of  liquor,  valued  at  9190,000. 

N.-v.r  in  the  history  or  sen  port  cities 
have  no  many  floaters — dead  men— been 
picked  up  in  a  (M-riod  of  twelve  months  a» 
been  report'd  by  coroners,  between 
'pnl  1. 1922,  and  April  1,  1923.  The  sea  i- 
'inly  giving  up  the  mortnl  remains  of  boot- 
nr<r*  and  hijackers  who  have  sacrific'd 
ilsir  lives  in  the  struggle  for  gold  or  con- 
tnlaiid  l«M)/.c.  llordly  a  week  passes 
tot  the  roast  guards  <lo  not  pick  up  n 
drifting  craft  with  one  or  more  dead  men. 
riddled  with  bullets,  in  the  cabin  or  on  the 
drek. 

The  hijackers  of  the  sen  and  of  the  rivers 
und  hays  generally  operate  with  the  aid  of 
omf.d.  rates  on  land.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
m-n  on  land  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  big 
I.m./c  operators,  find  out  when  and  w  here 
toy  »w  to  receive  cargoes  from  the 
I  la  Lamas.  Canada  or  .Mexico,  and  inform 
iW  confederates  on  the  water  of  these 
"•t*.  The  land  workers  os  a  rule  are  ex- 
wngslera  who  have  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  employ  of  the  rum  barons  and  are 
is »  position  to  get  advance  news  of  (lending 
d-als.  Only  the  boldest  hijackers  work 
0’it'ide  the  three-mile  limit,  altho  they 
t* ffnrmed  their  piratieal  deeds  twelve 
mik-sout  up  to  the  time  the  Supreme  Court 
'*  ,'1*'  United  States  handed  down  its 
r"vn|  decision  fixing  the  dead-line  at  three 
talk*. 


'Which  Statement 


commands  your  respect  and 

Gets  ACTION ? 


Better 

figures 

ntaAe 

Promts 


The  pen -written  statement  with  hur¬ 
ried,  uncertain  figures  that  reaches  you 
about  the  tenth  of  the  month— or  the  neat, 
accurate  Burroughs -made  statement 
that  reaches  you  on  the  first  or  second. 

Almost  unconsciously  you  think  well 
of  the  firms  who  send  you  neat,  accu¬ 
rate  statements. 

When  your  customers  open  their  mail 
how  will  they  feel  about  the  statements 
you  are  sending  them? 

Let  the  Burroughs  man  fell  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  your  statements '  “out  on  the  first ' '  with  a  Burroughs 
Statement  Machine  and  how  this  same  machine  can 
be  used  for  all  of  your  figure  detail  work  as  well 
It  adds,  subtracts,  multiplies  and  divides. 


Burroughs 


•BOOKKEEPING *B1  LUNG ‘CALCULATl NG  MACHINES 


So  much  for  hijacking  on  the  high  seas. 
Til'  «>«w  “profession"  has  gained  even  a 
fnur-r  foothold  in  the  big  cities  of  the 
1  nit.d  States,  we  are  told,  for  in  them 
‘  to- gangster-hijacker  works  with  greatest 
'Viency  because  he  knows  his  ground.” 
•la’IifT  oddly,  “it  is  in  these  cities  where 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


terror  reigns  in  the*  underworld,  even  more 
strongly  than  at  sea,"  alt  ho  “tlie  city 
hijacker  retorts  to  gunplay  only  as  a  last 
resort,"  Many  leading  bootleggers  in  the 
large  centers  of  population  already  have 
been  driven  out  of  business,  says  O’Don¬ 
nell,  chiefly  because — 


mooth  in  Traffic 


Your  Ford  won't  buck  and  jerk  when  you 
throttle  down— if  you  equip  it  with  Type 
600  Bosch  Ignition. 

The  engine  will  be  smooth  and  flexible  at  low 
speed— it  will  accelerate  just  as  smoothly  when 
you  speed  up. 

After  a  t raffle  tie-up.  you'll  dart  away  ahead 
of  the  crowd.  You  won’t  even  have  to  touch 
the  spark  lever. 

You  get  wonderful  results  when  your  Ford  is 
equipped  with  Type  600  Bosch  Ignition.  It 
banishes  ignition  troubles  -adds  power  — 
keeps  plugs  clean,  and  makes  starting  easy. 

Try  it  -you  get  your  money  back  in  30  days 
if  you’re  not  satisfied. 

Order  through  your  dealer  or  direct. 


The  city  hijacker  has  his  sources  of  in¬ 
formation;  he  knows  the  habits  of  the  cops 
and  his  wits  are  tuned  to  the  ways  of  th* 
underworld. 

For  the  most  part  he  dc|>cnds  on  his  wits 
to  separate  the  I»ootleggerH  from  their 
booze  and  gold.  Clever  schemes,  such  as  the 
paying-teller  racket,  the  furnished-room 
stunt  und  the  fake-credential  game  have 
brought  millions  of  dollars  to  hijacker*. 

The  paying-teller  racket  was  first  work'd 
in  New  York  City.  Strangely  enough. 
Jimmy  Shcvlin  wu*  the  victim.  Jimmy  had 
925.000  worth  of  good  rye  whisky  in  hi* 
warehouse.  Ho  was  approached  by  a 
Itooze  broker  who  said  he  represented  a 
rich  man  up  in  the  country  who  wanted  to 
put  a  big  supply  of  liquor  in  his  country 
home.  Jimmy  agrisd  to  sell  his  stock.  ulu* h 
consisted  of  three  hundred  ca«v,  for 
S2.*> .000,  making  delivery  to  the  rural 
address.  The  terms  agreed  on  wore  cash 
on  delivery. 

In  due  course  Jimmy  load'd  his  stuff 
on  two  trucks  and  drove  to  his  wealthy 
patron’s  home.  When  Jimmy  saw  the  big. 
beautiful  residence,  which  stood  quite  a 
distance  back  from  the  road,  and  noted  the 
will-kept  grounds,  with  gardeners  mowing 
the  lawnnnd  tinkering  with  the  flower-fad*, 
he  figur'd  everything  was  all  right,  and 
drove  into  the  ground  and  up  to  the  houw 
A  young  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  wa*  silting 
on  the  wide  veranda,  smoking  n  eigarct. 
He  looked  like  a  college  boy.  As  Jimmy 
and  hi*  twotmrkscamw  to  u  halt,  the  young 
man  sauntered  carelessly  up. 

"What  you  got  there?"  ho  asked,  nod¬ 
ding  toward  the  trucks. 

"Some  stuff  for  Mr.  So-nnd-So."  Jimmy 
answered. 

"Oh,  vcs."  said  the  young  man.  "Dud 
said  you’d  probably  fa*  here.  Just  put  it 
in  the  cellar." 

"Sure."  said  Jimmy,  "but  how  atoul 
the  cash?" 

"That’s  nil  right.  Dad  left  n  check  Tot 
you." 

Jimmy  snorted.  Only  the  dumlioat  hoot- 
lagers  accept  cheeks,  and  Jimmy  isn'1 
exactly  dumb.  He  so  informed  the  youm 
man.  The  youngster  just  smil'd  and  smd 
"Oh.  I  guess  you’ll  accept  this  one — it' 
certified." 

"Let’s  si*e  it."  requested  Jimmy. 

The  young  man  entered  the  house  an- 
returned  a  few  minutes  later  with  a  eerti 
fled  cheek  for  $25,000  made  out  to  Jimm; 
Shcvlin.  It  looked  as  regular  ns  rain,  bu 
Jimmy  was  still  a  bit  dubious. 

"How  do  I  know  this  is  your  dad’s  ehc«*| 
or  that  it  is  any  good?"  he  asked. 

When  the  young  man  feigned  indigtintini 
that  his  father's  integrity  should  b*-  qu«~ 
liontd,  Jimmy  asked  him  if  he  objwtid  1 
Jimmy’s  calling  up  the  bank  and  checkin 
up  u  bit. 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  retort.  "Com 
right  in  and  I’ll  show  you  the  t,l. 
phone." 

Jimmy  called  the  bank  on  which  th 
check  was  drawn. 

"Ask  for  Mr.  So-and-So,  the  pa  vine 


AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  C0RP 

Box  6012,  Springfield,  Maas. 


Bosch  Ignition  for  Fords 
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IT  is  fitting  that  the  world's  finest  and 
largest  ship,  the  LEVIATHAN,  should 
serve  the  finest  and  most  popular  coficc 
MAXWELL  HOUSE. 

5,000  pounds,-  200,000  cups  of  Maxwell 
House  have  been  purchased  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  passengers  of  the  Leviathan. 


SOlO  On»V  IN  II  Ml  D 
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leller."  the  young  man  suggested.  Jimmy 
did. 

He  explained  that  he  had  in  hi*  hand 
Mr.  So-and-So’s  certified  check  for  $£>.000, 
sail  asked  if  it  were  good,  ami  if  the  hank 
had  a  record  of  it. 

"We  have."  stated  the  paying-teller, 
"and  you  need  have  no  fear.  1  wish  1  had 
his  check  for  a  million." 

Now.  thoroughly  satisfied,  Jimmy  un¬ 
loaded  the  booze  ami  went  ta<*k  to  Xew 
York.  Next  morning  he  went  to  the  bank 
ou  which  the  check  had  In-en  drawn  and 
pointed  it  for  collection.  Immediately 
there  was  a  conference  of  the  heads  of  the 
hank  and  Jimmy  U'gan  to  feel  uneasy. 
Finally  the  cashier  eaine  to  the  window  and 
raid:  "This  check  is  a  forgery.  Where  did 
you  get  it?" 

Jimmy  didn't  explain  right  away,  hut 
*«ked  for  the  paving-teller.  When  that 
gentleman  came  to  the  window,  Jimmy 
uid:  "Do  you  reniemlier  me  calling  you 
up  yesterday  afternoon  and  asking  you 
about  this  cheek?" 

The  paying-teller  gave  Jimmy  a  blank 
look  and  shook  his  head  in  the  negative. 
Questioned  by  Jimmy,  he  admitted  his 
name  was  the  same  as  that  given  to  Jimmy 
by  the  young  man  at  the  country  home, 
but  denied  ever  having  talked  to  anybody 
about  that  particular  check.  The  Itanic 
officials  then  called  their  detective  agency, 
but  Jimmy  told  them  that  he  didn't  want 
anything  done  about  it. 

•'You  see."  Jimmy  explained  to  me,  "I 
couldn’t  make  a  holler  because  I  wns  deal¬ 
ing  in  something  which  the  law  says  is  not 
legitimate.  I  took  my  loss  and  said  noth¬ 
ing.  Thu  bank's  paying-teller  is  working 
with  some  big  hijacker.  There  w  as  no  w  ay 
to  prove  that  I  Imd  talked  with  that  paying- 
teller,  and  the  tank  officials  would  have 
laughed  at  me  if  I'd  tried.  They  knew  I 
was  in  the  bootleg  game,  and  a  bootlegger's 
social  or  business  standing  ain't  so  gtswl 
that  he  can  go  around  yelling  thief  at 
paving-tellers." 

"But  how  nlmut  the  man  up  in  the  coun¬ 
try?  Couldn't  you  go  back  there  and  do 
something?"  I  asked. 

Jimmy  laughed.  "I  went  bark,  but 
I  knew  liefore  I  got  there  what  I’d  find 
—an  unoreupiod  house.  I  did  find  just 
tint.  The  gang  that  hijacked  me  knew 
where  the  owner  was  and  knew  that  they 
could  stage  n  hijack  scheme  there  one  after¬ 
noon  without  getting  into  trouble  or  taking 
much  risk.  The  son  was  one  of  the  gang. 
The  gardeners  were  in  the  gang.  If  I  hadn't 
taken  the  check  I'd  probably  have  deliv¬ 
ered  the  booze  at  the  points  of  several  gun*. 
No  doubt  each  guy  there  had  a  rifle  or 
shotgun  hidden  in  the  flower-beds." 

The  second  trick  of  the  city  hijackers, 
the  furnished  room  stuut,  generally  is 
worked  by  two  gangsters,  according  to 
O'Donnell.  One  a  wcll-drcst  youth,  and 
the  other  att  ired  as  a  chauffeur.  We  read : 

The  latter,  posing  as  driver  for  a  wealthy 
man.  approaches  a  big  dealer  in  booza  ami 
explains  that  his  l>oss  is  in  the  market  for 
twenty-five  cases  of  Scotch  or  rye.  "  Hut,” 
b»  says  to  the  bootlegger.  "I  don’t  get 
•uch  a  big  salary  that  I  couldn’t  use  a  little 
extra  cash.  Now  if  I  fix  it  so  that  you  get 
the  boss's  business,  I  want  a  commission. 
You  can  add  a  few  dollars  extra  for  each 
ewe,  and  after  the  deal  is  over  slip  me 
mine,  see?” 

If  the  !>ootlogger  agrees  to  this,  and  it's 
a  hundred  to  one  that  he  will,  the  fake 
■'haufTeur  gives  the  "order"  and  tells  the 
'ootlcgger  to  deliver  the  stuff  to  a  certain 
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Shaves 

Free 


What  we  were  up  against 

to  sell  a  Shaving  Cream 

Br  V.  K.  CASSADY.  Chief  l-Hrm.K 

GENTLEMEN] 

Wc  arc  successful  soap  makers,  as  you  know.  One  of  our  soaps  has 
now  become  the  leading  toilet  soap  of  the  world. 

Hut  wc  knew,  when  we  started  to  make  a  Shaving  Cream,  that  we 
must  face  these  conditions: 

Nearly  every  possible  customer  was  using  some  shaving  soap.  Most 
of  them  were  satisfied— many  were  wedded  to  it. 

Our  only  possible  chance  to  get  them  to  change  was  to  make  a  sujier- 
lativc  cream. 

Wc  asked  1,000  men 

So  wc  asked  x.ooo  average  men  what  their  ideal  was  in  a  shaving  cream. 
Then  wc  started  out  to  meet  their  requirements  as  no  one  else  had  done. 

It  took  1 8  months.  Wc  made  up  and  tested  130  formulas  before  wc  met 
those  men's  ideals.  But  wc  knew  that  in  formula  No.  130  we  had 
a  wonderful  shaving  cream. 

Then  wc  told  men  about  it — offered  ten-shave  tests.  Men  by  the 
millions  tried  it.  and  changed  front  their  soap  to  ours.  Before  many 
months,  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  had  captured  the  dominant  place. 

Its  best  quality 

Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  excels  in  live  ways.  Four  arc  qualities  men 
wanted.  But  one,  which  only  we  chemists  knew,  is  greatest  of  them  all. 
Your  greatest  satisfaction  comes  from  the  super-strong  bubbles.  They 
hold  the  hairs  erect  for  cutting.  Thai's  the  main  reason  for  your  quick, 
clean,  easy  shaves,  and  why  your  razor  seems  so  sharp.  Weaker 
bubbles  let  the  hairs  fall  down,  so  you  pass  them  over.  That's  the 
chief  of  late  discoveries  in  regard  to  shaving  cream. 

For  your  sake  and  our  sake,  try  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream.  Watch  its 
live  unique  advantages.  It  will  bring  you  a  life-long  delight.  Please 
act  now. 

Five  reasons  why 

1— It  multiplies  itself  in  lather  jjo  4— Strong  bubbles  support  the  hairs 
limes.  for  cutting, 

r — ll  softens  the  beard  in  1  minute. 

j-It  maintains  its  creamy  fullness  5—Thc  Palm  and  olive  oil  blend 
for  10  minutes  on  the  face.  brings  fine  after-effects. 

TES  SHAVES  FREE 

PALM  OLIVE 

SHAVING  CREAM 

JOJ 

Simply  inert  your  name  and  addict*  aad  mail  to 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY.  Dept-  B-49I.  Milwaukee 
U.S.  A 
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HARDWARE 


IN  these  great  buildings  where 
smooth  working,  durable  and 
beautiful  hardware  is  an  essential 
—  there  you  will  find  Russ*  in. 
And  the  very  qualities  that  have 
led  architects  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion  to  specify  Russwin  Hardware 
for  their  finest  buildinp also  make 
Russwin  pre-eminently  the  hard¬ 
ware  for  the  home. 


Some  noteworthy  buildings  equipped 
throughout  with  Russwin  Hardware 

Army  and  Navy  building . Wuhingtcn 

CUv.Urul  DucouBI  Building . CWland 

H.mu  budding .  CWaod 

Singrt  MuiUlmg  . New  Yo«k 

I  louldar  Budding  . fWo.  A.»i 

Standard  Oil  Bu.ld.na .  San  Franoan. 

IWII  Building  . Naw  llav.n 

OiKagn  Irurt  Co.  Building . Chxado 

Int.rTkona  Building .  .  . .  .Nww  York 

R.  1 1.  Mu'v  Building  . Naw  York 

Deater-FJortoo  BuiUCag . Saattla 

I'mnaylvanu  Holrl . Naw  Y oak 

PlaiJ  Hcx.l  and  Annaa ........  Naw  York 

MeAlpm  I  lixal  and  Annaa . Naw  Yoak 

Alanut  1  l<X*l . Naw  Yoak 

Sutler  Hotels . S«.  Louis  and  Datrou 

Hotel  Trsymors . AilantK  Oty 

Ballaava-Stiatfoad . Ch.lad.Mu* 

ki#nn  Hocil . QiUMto 

W.JIum  P*nn  Hocrl . Plnah«««h 

M'-h  H«*tl  •  ;  •  •  ; . .  •  •  •  •  .Lou».vi!W 

fr»ncu  Mar  too  Howl . QmiUkoa,  S.  C 

Bon  Air  Hoed . Au*uu..Ci.. 

PwcOAc* .  lUrmtnjZm,  AU. 

Supr*m#  Court  tnd  Library  . .  .  Orr. 

Custom  Houn .  San  Haivmo 

Naw  York  PuM.cLdx.ry  . . Naw  York 

Gty  and  Cninty  Building . PlitiFurgh 

Amanran  Conaulata . Rio  da  Janeiro 

Oattinnnya  M.moml  Au.litor.um 

Univriiity  Quit  • . .  . .  • . San  Francisco 

Kama.  Cry  AthlatK  Club 

I  lk.  Oub  . Omaha 

Y.M.C.  A.  . . . . Hyde  Park,  IU. 

Brooklyn  State  Hospital  ........  Brooklyn 

Manhattan  CoHaga . Naw  York 

Orlando  State  Bank . Orlando.  Fla. 

Weaver  High  School . Hart  lord.  6mn. 

Miuoun  Pacific  Hotpsisl.  . . Sc. 

National  Bank  of  Japan . To 

H. C.  Frick  Rrwdanca.  Praia.  Cmaa.n 

A.  O.  Troatal  Raiders . Mi 

C.  Oliaaa  Iialin  Reaidence-  .  Brook  villa,  L.l. 

Arthur  Curt  a  June*  Rmidancn . 

Newport  and  Naw  Yoak  City 

"To  Russwin-Ue  is  to  Economize" 

Russell  8C  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 

Tit*  Amarvcan  Hardware  Carpet.,  Sue. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  York  rVi - 

S.n  Fr.nmco 
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the  next  afternoon.  The  address  given 
generally  is  in  a  good  neighborhood,  close 
to  a  big  hotel. 

At  the  address  given  the  stage  is  set. 
A  week  lief  ore  the  hijackers  have  rented 
a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the  most 
imposing  residences  in  the  street.  They 
pose  as  salesmen.  At  the  outset  they  have 
made  every  effort  to  get  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  woman  who  rented  the  room. 
They  Ixgan  calling  her  mother  about  the 
second  day. 

At  five  minutes  to  three  on  the  day  the 
booze  is  to  lie  delivered  the  chauffeur  dons 
his  uniform  and  goes  to  a  telephone  where 
he  can  see  the  house  and  still  lie  out  of 
sight.  At  the  same  minute  the  second 
hijacker  takes  off  his  coat  and  hat  und  tells 
the  landlady  that  he  is  expecting  some 
samples,  and  that  ho  will  go  out  and  see  if 
they  an-  coming. 

When  the  Imutlcggi-r  drives  up  with  hi» 
truck  nt  three  o'clock  he  finds  a  well-dreM 
youth  in  his  shirt-sleeves  on  the  front 
steps.  He  asks  if  Mr.  So-and-So  live*  in 
this  residence  and  the  young  man  says  he 
does,  also  admitting  that  he  is  the  son  of 
the  household.  Reassured,  the  liootleggiT 
explains  what  he  has,  and  the  young  man 
tells  him  to  bring  it  in,  adding  that  his 
father  will  be  home  any  minute  now. 
Once  the  booze'  is  stacked  up  in  the  first 
floor  room,  the  young  man  says.  "Hit  dow  n 
and  have  a  cigarct.  Dud  will  be  here  in  a 
minute  to  pay  you."  While  they  puff  at 
their  eigareta,  the  telephone  rings.  The 
young  man  hastens  into  the  hall  nud  calls 
to  the  landlady,  “Never  nutid,  mother. 
I'll  answer  it." 

The  bootlegger,  bearing  the  youth  rail 
the  woman  mother,  thinks,  of  course,  that 
everything  is  all  right.  He  hears  the  young 
man  talking  over  the  wire  with  soineliody, 
but  he  doesn't  know  that  it  is  the  chauffeur. 
When  the  young  fellow  returns,  he  soys 
casually,  “Dad  just  phoned  that  ho  would 
be  right  over."  They  wait  five  or  ten 
miuutes,  <-h:il tine  and  smoking,  and  then 
in  saunters  the  chauffeur.  “Your  father  is 
over  at  the  Hotel  Blank  and  can't  get 
away.  He  wants  you  to  bring  this  gentle¬ 
man  over  there  so  be  can  pay  him." 

The  l*oot!ogger  and  the  two  hijackers  go 
out  and  start  for  the  hotel  in  the  bootleg¬ 
ger's  truck.  Just  as  they  start,  the  young 
man  turns  to  the  chauffeur  and  says: 
“You’d  better  stay  at  the  house,  as  that 
room  is  open."  With  that  the  chauffeur 
hoi»  off  and  goes  back  to  the  room.  Once 
the  truck  turns  the  corner,  however,  he 
dashes  around  another  comer,  gets  his  own 
truck  and  drives  up  to  the  door.  Quiekly 
he  loads  the  l*ooze  that  the  bootlegger  has 
just  delivered  and  drives  off.  Meanwhile 
the  bootlegger  and  the  other  hijacker  go  to 
the  hotel  and  as  they  enter  the  lobby  the 
hijacker  requests  his  victim  to  take  a  Mat 
while  he  finds  out  where  his  dad  is.  He 
goes  to  the  desk  and  asks  the  clerk  some 
inconsequential  question,  returns  to  the 
bootlegger  and  says:  “Dad's  in  a  conference 
up  in  room  such-a-n  umber.  He  wants  me 
to  come  up  and  get  your  money." 

He  then  gets  iu  the  elevator,  gets  off  at 
the  mezzanine  floor,  goes  out  by  an  exit 
which  the  bootlegger  can't  see  and  soon 
joins  his  pal. 

After  the  bootlegger  has  warmed  his 
beds  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he  gets  sus¬ 
picious  asks  the  cle-rk  if  Mr.  So-and-So  is 
in  a  conference  in  such-and-such  a  room,  is 

fnU  tK«t  he  t !»u f  na mi*  ic  tnnun  « f 


the  hotel,  and  then  realizes  that  ho  has  been 
victimized.  He  rushes  back  to  the  place 
to  which  he  delivered  his  goods,  learns  that 
mother  is  merely  the  landlady  and  that  his 
booze  is  gone  forever. 

Ho  can't  complain  to  the  police,  because, 
as  Jimmy  Shevlin  says,  “Booze  ain’t  got  no 
rights” 

As  O'Donnell  observes,  the  third  trick 
of  tho  hijackers,  the  fake  credential  game, 
is  bo  old  that  it  "has  been  worked  almost 
to  death  in  every  large  city  and  along  the 
Canadian  and  Mexican  borders.”  Never¬ 
theless,  occasionally  it  is  pulled  off  because 
of  some  clever  alterations  or  improvements 
upon  the  basic  idea.  For  instance: 

When  the  spring  rush  across  the  borders 
started  late  in  April,  four  hijackers  out¬ 
fitted  themselves  with  a  big  motor-truck 
and  four  complete  sets  of  badges  and  ojher 
credentials  carried  by  Federal  enforcement 
officers.  They  staliom-d  two  of  the  party 
on  one  of  the  main  roads  coining  out  of 
Canada. 

After  a  short  wait  a  truckload  of  Ixxizo 
came  along.  They  stopt  it.  showed  their 
badge*,  got  on  the  seat  with  the  driver  and 
the  guard,  und  told  the  pair  to  drive  to  the 
nearest  police  station.  Arrived  there  they 
showed  their  credentials  to  the  officers  in 
charge  and  told  them  to  hold  tin*  two  ruin- 
smugglers  until  they  came  I  Mick  for  them. 
With  the  two  smugglers  in  jail,  the  fake 
prohibition  officers  drove  the  truck  to  the 
next  town,  sold  the  booze  to  a  hotol-kocpcr 
there,  and  drove  off  iu  the  truck  they  hud 
confines  tod. 

Hardly  had  the  booze  been  stored  in  the 
hold  cellar  when  the  other  two  hijackers 
descend**!  upon  the  place  to  raid  it.  They 
confWati-d  the  liquor,  hacked  up  the  truck 
which  they  bought  at  the  outset  of  their 
game,  loaded  the  liquor  on  this,  placed  the 
hotel-keeper  under  arrest  (after  showing 
their  credential*!  and  drove  away.  These 
four  hijackers  sold  that  same  load  of  booze 
half  a  dozen  limes  between  tho  Canadian 
border  and  Albany,  where  they  got  into  a 
row  over  the  division  of  receipts,  knifed 
one  of  their  number  and  split  up. 

There  are  hundreds  of  schemes  to  cheat 
the  cheater*,  but  these  are  typical.  Fed¬ 
eral  Secret  Service  men  and  Federal  prohi¬ 
bition  enforcement  officers  to  whom  I  have 
talked  about  this  business  estimate  that  the 
hijackers  get  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
month  from  the  bootleggers.  And  yet 
there  is  never  a  howl  of  protest  from  the 
victims.  Many  turn  hijackers,  engage 
their  own  gunmen  und  retrieve  their  losses, 
while  many  hire  more  gunmen  and  attempt 
to  fight  off  the  wolves  of  bootieggory. 

Down  in  the  underworld  they  talk  freely 
of  the  job*  that  are  pulled,  but  they  do  not 
trust  each  other  with  the  same  trust  that 
the  old-time  crooks  enjoy.  The  bootleggers 
live  in  terror  of  the  hijackers  und  the  hi¬ 
jackers.  in  turn,  live  in  terror  of  each  other. 
It  is  a  case  of  dog  eat  dog,  but  it  is  working 
to  the  benefit  of  the  average  citizen  1**- 
cause  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  gang¬ 
sters  anil  has  made  the  streets  of  our  large 
cities  safer  places  in  which  to  walk. 

National  Prohibition  Commissioner 
Haynes,  in  a  series  of  articles  now  running 
in  the  newspapers,  also  mentions  the  num¬ 
ber  of  gangsters  who  have  Ixx-n  withdrawn 
from  their  ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  are 
now  interested  in  l*ootlcgging.  His  conclu¬ 
sions  are  not  so  optimistic  as  to  the  im¬ 
provement  which  such  o  change  may  make 

in  a*nr  criminal 
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Constipation  ii  an  almost 
universal  evil,  ami  one  of 
r he  most  difficult  to  cure. 
Thousands  have  found 
dial  Fleischma nn's  Yeast 
overcomes  constipation 
naturally  and  perma¬ 
nently. 


You  still  have  time 

to  enter! 

The  greatest  Health  Contest  ever  held 
closes  August  15 — $5000.00  in  prizes — If 
you  have  been  helped  by  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast,  send  in  your  report  NOW! 


Only  a  few  days  more  till  the  Fleischmann  Health 
Contest  closes.  On  August  16  the  judges  will  begin 
their  task  of  selecting  the  prize-winning  reports.  Get 
yours  in  at  once ! 

$5000.00  will  be  distributed  for  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  convincing  stories  of  what  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  has  done  for  you.  Everyone  who  has  been 
helped  by  Flcischmann’s  Yeast  prior  to  July  15,  when 
this  Contest  began,  is  eligible  for  a  prize. 

Ever  since  the  health  value  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  was 
discovered,  leading  scientists  have  been  working  to  reveal  all 
the  facts  about  this  unique  fresh  food.  Today  we  know 
definitely  how  Fleischmann's  Yeast  builds  new  strength  and 
vigor — how  it  removes  the  cause  of  skin  and  stomach  troubles 
— how  it  will  overcome  constipation  naturally  and  per¬ 
manently. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  have  learned 
by  actual  experience  the  value  of  the  familiar  little  yellow- 
labeled  cake.  If  you  are  one  of  them — we  urge  you  to  send 
in  your  report. 

Write  for  full  details,  together  with  the  special  sheet  on 
which  all  contestants'  letters  must  be  written.  You  have  until 
midnight  of  August  15  to  mail  your  story. 

This  contest  is  open  freely  to  all  (employees  of  The  Fleisch¬ 
mann  Company  excepted).  There  are  no  restrictions— no 
obligations  on  your  part.  Simply  say:  Send  me  the  Fleisch¬ 
mann  Health  Contest  Folder  at  once.  THE  FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY,  P.O.  BOX  1251.  City  Hall  Station,  New  York  City. 


Skin  troubles  are  the 
body’s  warning  that 
someihinK  is  wrong. 
Fleischmann’s  Yeast 
helps  to  correct  their 
cause  by  keeping  stom¬ 
ach  and  intestine  in  a 
natural,  healthy  state. 


People  troubled  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  energy,  or  faulty 
digestion,  have  found  that  these 
troubles  disappear  when  they 
eat  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  regu¬ 
larly. 


Win  one  of  these  153  cash  prizes— 

First  prize  $1000 — Second  prize  $500— Third  prize  $500 — 10  prizes 
of  $100  each — 40  prizes  of  $25  each — 100  prizes  of  $10  each 


FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 
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Carbon  Papers 

A  hind  for  euerij  purpose 


“A  Kind  for 
Every  Purpose 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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Made  especially  for  n* 
on  Noiseless  TypexnN 
crs.  Produces  bcautdu!. 
i'car-cut  copies  of  iford 
color  strerigth.  Coptn 
will  last  as  Ion,:  us  the 
paper  holds  together. 


HOW  A  TRAMP  WRITER  POURED  MORE 
“SING”  INTO  SINGAPORE 

\  X  7 HEX  Harry  L.  Foster 


Hi* 

Noiseless 


young 

*  *  American  college  man,  liought  pas¬ 
sage  on  a  ship  bound  from  Hongkong  to 
Singapore,  he  was.  so  far  as  occupation 
ami  destination  were  concerned,  a  tramp, 
allteit  "a  decidedly  aristocratic,  respect¬ 
able  sort  of  tramp,”  for  he  had  money  in 
his  pocket,  a  suitcase  full  of  decent  clothes, 
and  a  portable  typewriter  wherewith  to 
justify  his  vagrancy  by  writing  at>out  it. 
On  arriving  in  Singapore  a  few  wi-eks  later 
he  was  still  a  tramp,  but  a  tramp  of  a  very 
different  kind,  for  his  appearance  pro¬ 
claimed  to  all  the  world  that  he  was  down 
and  out.  His  features  were  gaunt  and 


Send  u*  aample*  <4  ycur 
copy  paper  and  nuir.Ur 
of  topic*  *  you  wvh  to 
produce,  and  we  will  prr- 
tertbe  a  Carbon  foe  >ou* 
Fan  Fold  machine  that 
will  give  you  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction. 


Underwood 
Fan  Fold 


oummertime 
is  Germ-rime" 
-profect  qour 
MILK 

One  month's  protection. 


Thii  carbon  paper  t» 
made  especially  for  uw 
on  the  Royal  Quirt  mrA 
el.  Product*  copies  U 
fine  color  strength.  and 
give*  the  greatt  at  tat*- 
faction  on  thi«  machine. 


Royal 

Quiet 


vd  of  MuhaKop* 


F.  S.  Webster  Company 


*  fre  Q  In  summer,  germs  swarm 
J  by  tho  billion.  All  tbst 

stands  between  them  and 
l  he  milk  your  children  drink  is  the  little 
paper  cap  on  your  milk  bottle. 

How  absurd  to  open  tbia  cap  with  an 
ice-pick,  or  a  fork,  or  your  thumb!  You 
punch  a  hole  in  tho  cap;  you  crumple 
it;  you  can’t  replace  it  so  it  will  bo  any 
real  protection. 

Perfection  Caps  are  different.  They 
lift  by  a  reinforced  tab  which  will  not 
tear  off.  And  you  can  replace  them  as 
often  as  you  wish. 

Send  tho  coupon  today  for  a  month's 
free  supply  of  Perfection  Capa- 1  ry  them 
—then  tell  your  milkman  that  you  want 
Perfection  Cap#  on  your  milk  in  the 
future.  No  bothersome  salesman  will 
call  —  no  expense  involved.  Ju«t  send 
the  coupon,  and  the  caps  will  be  mailed, 
with  an  interesting  booklet. 

Mail  the  coupon  note. 


INVENTORS 


RANDOLPH  A  CO.,  !>.*«.  Ill,  Wn.hln.lon,  D.  C. 


HA  iff  iff:  '<  V  Ikt  lood-iw 

Uilmi  for  All  Area 

fcTAioid  Imitations—  Substitutes 


hungry-looking,  his  hair  and  a  newly 
acquired  l>card  unkempt,  and  his  once 
lily-white  suit  was  mud-colored  and  ragged. 
Worst  of  all,  he  was  absolutely  penniless 
and  knew  no  one  in  the  city  to  whom  bo 
could  turn  for  succor. 

This  reversal  of  fortune  can  be  traced 
to  his  meeting  an  Italian,  an  alleged  poet, 
on  tho  steamer.  Foster  and  his  new-found 
companion  were  left  in  the  lurch  at  Saigon, 
tho  ship  having  gone  off  without  them 
while  they  were  seeing  the  sights  there. 
Eventually  the  "poet"  went  on  to  Singa¬ 
pore  by  water,  after  tramping  as  far  as 
Pnom  Penh  with  Foster.  The  American, 
intent  on  continuing  the  journey  by  land, 
struck  into  the  wilderness.  After  many 
adventures  and  misadventures  of  which  he 
tells  in  his  new  book.  “A  Beachcomber  in 
the  Orient”  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Company)  be 


For  a  Cool, 
Clean  Home 
This  Summer 

Thi.  [fCt  booklet  .how.  you 
in  an  interesting,  graph* 
way.  the  comfort  ana  econ¬ 
omy  of  Monarch  Metal 
Weather  Strip.—  how  they 
cloae  crack,  around  win¬ 
dow.  and  door.,  thua  ena¬ 
bling  you  to  ahut  up  the  rtrert 
aide  or  windward  aide  ol 
your  houae  during  the  day 
and  keep  out  the  hot  durt- 
Uden  air— and  in  winter 
how  they  aave  coal,  atop 
draughts,  etc.  Send  a  port 
card  today  for  thi.  booklet 
—  "Comfort** —  it  will  come 
to  you  by  return  mail. 

■OUICI  MU  MODBUS  CO. 

M*  fearwr  St.  SL  Urn.  Mitwori 


MILK- BOTTLE  CAP 


MONARCH 

METAL  WEATHER  STRIPS 


at  last  reached  Singapore  in  the  confident 

•  quotation  that  his  baggage,  which  had 
t.*  n  on  the  Hongkong  steamer,  would  Im* 
awaiting  him  there.  The  “poet"  however, 
a  temperamental  and  unreliable  comrade, 
to  say  the  least,  had  helped  himself  to 
Foster's  belongings  and  funds.  Thus  it 

that  the  formerly  aristocratic  tramp 
found  himself  walking  the  streets  niechon- 
i rally,  a  very  plebeian  holm,  indeed, 
lie  realized  that  his  plight  was  far  from 
runic  because,  as  he  notes  in  his  book — 

Singapore  at  that  moment  was  overflow- 
ig  with  huiimn  derelicts.  Some  were  pro- 
ft-v'ional  beachcombers.  Some  were  well- 
meaning  but  weak-willed  sailors  who  had 
mi«*ed  their  ships.  Others  were  discharged 
. mplovees  from  the  rubltcr  estates  or  the 
ui  mines,  for  with  the  slump  in  rubber  a'nd 
tin-— the  principal  industries  of  the  Malay 
States — many  hctter-clus*  Europeans  were 
finding  themselves  stranded.  Nowhere  in 
m\  travels  bail  l  ever  found  a  city  so  full 
•if  down-nnd-outs  as  was  Singa|K»re  at  that 
(•articular  moment. 

In  Latin  America,  where  I  had  drifted 
aUrut  for  two  years,  it  was  quite  easy  to 
find  employment.  Many  victims  of  the 
■  inder lust  knocked  altout  from  one  plaee 
t.i  another,  finding  jobs  ns  mechanics  and 
in pist«,  and  holding  the  jobs  just  long 
enough  to  earn  the  price  of  passage  to  an¬ 
other  plaee.  Firms  there  were  accustomed 
to  these  tramps,  and  usually  Imd  positions 
for  them.  The  l.ntm  Americans,  if  they 
l.d  sufficient  education  for  these  positions. 
*erv  usually  too  proud  to  work,  and  the 
firms  hud  to  employ  some  one. 

Hut  in  the  Orient  condition*  were  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Chinamen  filled  the  nn*- 
r  ha  ideal  ami  clerical  jobs,  and  the  only 
rmploymcnt  for  the  average  Eurojieaii  was 
in  some  executive  capacity,  for  which  a 
drifting  vagabond  is  not  fitted.  The 

•  hole  scheme  of  the  Itritish  was  to  muin- 
tain  racial  supremacy  and  prestige  by 
•mploying  white  men  only  ns  managers. 
Ami  th«*se  managers  came  out  from  home 
on  contract.  Even  if  there  were  a  vacancy 
in  nine  minor  position,  and  a  white  man 

•  •‘re  willing  to  work  for  the  some  low  wages 
*-  a  Chinaman,  the  firm  would  not  lower 
white  prestige  by  employing  him  ls-ide 

th*  Chinese. 

Unking  the  ull-im  port  ant  wherewithal 
t-»  placate  suspicious  l»oarding-house  land- 
bdie*.  and  unable  even  to  qualify  us 
»  -ailor  and  thereby  get  free  lodgings  at 
i he  seaman's  home,  Foster  mournfully 
concluded  that  "there  was  only  one  way 
’••  get  my  next  meal— walk  up  to  some 
ether  white  man  and  l»*g  for  it."  altlio 
'  during  all  inv  self-supported  travels  in 
Ssith  America  I  had  taken  special  pride 
in  'he  fact  that  I  had  never  had  to  .ask  for 
at y thing  and  I  liated  to  do  it  now." 
T  tiercfore, 

I  stotxi  in  indecision  while  three  lordly 
I  s* king  Englishmen  hurried  quickly  past 
m*'  as  tho  they  guessed  my  intention.  I 
deTermincd  to  stop  the  fourth.  And  yet 
I  didn't.  For  as  chance  would  have  it. 
l-i  proved  to  be  tluit  pltimp-jowled  chap 
from  the  train  'a  Britisher  who  hail  ul- 
i  read*  snublnsl  Foster  on  the  trip  to  Singa¬ 
pore*  and  I  would  have  starved  first.  I 
I  would  stop  the  next,  whoever  he  might  Ih>. 
He  was  an  odd-looking  fellow  in  a  khaki 
Unit,  and  his  hard  face  suggested  that  lie. 
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“There’s  a  roof  that’s  off  my  mind 
until  1943  at  least” 


Put  yourself  in  this  man's  place.  His  new  building  is  covered  with  a  Barrett 
Specification  Roof.  In  his  hand  is  a  Surety  Bond,  issued  by  a  great  national 
bonding  company — a  bond  which  absolutely  guarantees  this  roof  against 
rc|>air  and  maintenance  exjx*nsc  for  jo  years. 

Such  a  definite  guarantee  can  only  lx-  secured  with  a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof.  For  The  Barrett  Com|>any  is  the  only  company  which  backs  its  roofs 
with  a  Surety  Bond. 

And  while  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  bonded  for  jo  years  we  can  name 
many  roofs  of  this  type  which  arc  in  excellent  condition  after  40  or  more 
years  of  hard  service.  Moreover  they  offer  unsurpassed  fire  protection — 
always  take  the  base  rate  of  fire  insurance.  Moderate  in  first  cost,  lxmdcd 
against  maintenance  expense,  they  have  proved  themselves  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  roofs  that  it  is  possible  to  build. 

Back  of  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  stand  these  4  factors: 

1.  The  B.irrrtt  Sfedjuati <»«r— a  formula  for  fiat  for  nearly  Hat  1  roof  construction  drawn 
up -by  Barrett  technical  men  with  the  cooperation  of  leading  architects,  engineers 
and  contractor*.  "Thr  best  built-up  roof  that  can  l»c  constructed" — this  was  their 
aim.  Time  ha*  proved  that  they  achieved  it. 

2.  Standardized  material! — The  Barrett  Specification  rigidly  present**  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  material-  the  necr—ary  number  of  layers  of  Sj unification  Felt,  the 
requisite  amount  of  Barrett  Specification  Pitch,  the  top  coat  of  pitch  poured  (not 
mopped  1  and  finally  the  wearing  surface  of  firmly  embedded  gravel  or  slag,  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  right  roof  construction. 

3.  7 Ac  man  vho  Ian  thr  r«/ — < Inly  a  man  with  an  earned  reputation  for  good  work  can 
qualify  to  lay  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof — can  obtain  the  J 3-year  lx>nd  for  the 
owner  of  the  building. 

4.  Tkt  Hi rrrlt  Impcetian  Service — Highly  trained  Barrett  technical  men  are  on  the 
job  to  sec  that  the  Barrett  Specification  i*  followed  in  every  detail.  Only  after 
their  O.K.  ha*  Iwcn  received  i*  the  Bond  issued. 


Investing  in  a  definite  |x*ri«xl  of  guaranteed  service  is  the  modem,  efficient 
way  of  buying  roofs.  And  that  means  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

There  are  two  types  of  Barrett  Specification  Roofs — Type  “AA,"  bonded 
for  jo  years;  Type  "A,”  bonded  for  10  years.  Both  are  built  of  the  same 
high-grade  materials,  the  only  difference  Ixing  in  the  quantity  used. 

We  will  gladly  and  promptly  send  you  copies  of  the  Barrett  Sjxrilication — 
free,  of  course. 


40  RECTOR  STREET  —  NEW  YORK  CITY 

THF  BARRFTT  COMPANY  LIMITED.  2021  M.  Hubrn  Sffr«.  Moot'd  Qar..  CiMdl 


ft 


bonded  for 
20  and  10 
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The  purpose  of  HEINZ 
Vinegar  is  to  impart  flavor  and 
develop  flavor — not  simply 
to  make  things  sour.  That  is 
why  salads  made  with  HEINZ 
Vinegar  taste  better.  All  the 
care  in  selection  of  materials, 
the  skill  in  preparation,  the 
long  aging  in  wood,  are  to 
create  that  rich,  mellow  tang 
and  aroma. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


also,  had  known  how  it  felt  to  be  hungry. 
He  seemed  a  likely  prospect. 

"Excuse  me,"  I  said,  "but  can  you  spare 
a  few  cents  for  a  cup  of  coffee?" 

He  did  not  hurry  past.  Instead,  he 
stopt  and  looked  at  me. 

"You’re  a  new  one — ain't  you?" 

I  began  to  wonder  whether  1  had  stopt 
a  police  officer.  Heneath  his  sun-helmet, 
his  face  defied  reading.  It  was  a  peculiar 
face  wherein  no  two  features  were  in 
harmony.  His  eyes  popped  forward;  so 
did  his  nose,  and  his  jaw.  It  was  as  tho 
each  feature  were  trying  to  make  itself 
more  prominent  than  the  others. 

"Yea.”  1  admitted.  “I’m  new.” 

He  grinned. 

"Then  let  me  tell  you  something.  Don't 
bum  a  man  like  you  was  afraid  of  'im. 
Act  like  you’d  push  'is  blecdin'  fyeo  in  if 
'e  didn’t  ’and  out  somethin'.  And  'ere’s 
some  more:  I  know  where  you  can  sell 
that  bloody  camera  you’re  carryin'  and 
then  we'll  both  'avo  a  cup  of  coffee." 

It  seems  that  I  had  met  "The  Kid." 

He  pawned  my  camera  for  six  dollars 
at  a  shop  kept  by  a  Hindu;  then  he  led  tho 
way  to  a  waterfront  saloon,  a  long  narrow 
room  with  a  bar  in  tho  center  and  a  dilap¬ 
idated  piano  in  one  corner.  Several  other 
hums  were  lounging  at  ono  of  the  plain 
wooden  tables. 

"I  sye,  Kwong!" 

Kwong.  the  proprietor,  a  young  English- 
speaking  Chinaman,  came  hurrying  forward. 

"Kwong,"  explained  tho  Kid,  “is  tho 
whitest  Chink  in  Singapore.  Ain't  you, 
Kwong?  Any  time  I  need  a  bloody  dollar. 
Vs  tho  man'll  give  it  to  me.  ain’t  you, 
Kwong?" 

The  Chinamnn  was  reticent  about  com¬ 
mitting  himself  to  any  such  promise. 
Evidently  tho  Kid  was  only  too  frequently 
in  not'd  of  tho  dollar.  Itut  to-day  he  dis- 
played  my  six  dollars  with  nn  air  of  great 
pride,  and  Kwong.  immediately  rubbing 
his  hands  together  and  bowing,  sent  out  1 
for  a  big  bowl  of  chop-suey,  and  brought  us 
a  couple  of  whisky-stengahs. 

I  was  not  keen  about  sticking  to  tho  Kid. 
For  a  roughneck,  he  was  not  unliknble, 
but  there  was  something  peculiar  about 
his  eyes  that  I  second  to  have  rememl»ered 
about  the  eyes  of  convicts  l*ack  in  Sing  Sing 
when  I  was  a  newspaper  reporter  in  New 
York.  At  that  moment,  however.  I 
could  not  choose  my  company.  The  other 
hums  gathered  at  my  table—  hard-faced 
men  in  clothing  as  disreputable  a*  my  own, 
professional  vagabonds,  all  of  them,  who 
made  their  living  by  telling  hard-luck 
stories  to  the  passing  tourists,  and  wouldn’t 
have  accepted  employment  if  they  could 
have  found  it.  Kwong  brought  the  drinks. 
The  whisky  was  strong,  with  a  raw,  burning 
taste;  it  helped  to  smooth  away  the  scruples 
that  I  had  about  mixing  with  these  bums. 
The  gathering  became  a  party — with  me 
as  host — and  chop-suey  for  the  banquet. 

"Hring  me  the  banjo.  Kwong!"  com¬ 
manded  the  Kid,  and  Kwong  brought  a 
dilapidated  instrument  with  a  badly 
battered  head,  and  one  string  missing. 
Hut  the  Kid  could  play  two  or  three  tunes 
upon  it.  and  did  so.  The  piano  over  in  the 
comer  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  made 
it  a  duet.  I  could  play  ragtime  bv  ear, 
not  always  with  the  correct  base,  but  al¬ 
ways  with  good  rhythm  and  considerable 
violence.  There  was  a  loose  hoard  in  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  piano  upon  which 
I  could  beat  time  with  one  foot,  while 
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I  kept  I  he  other  on  the  loud  pedal,  and 
■‘hat  I  lacked  in  technique  I  applied  in 
(Dthusiaam.  It  wa 3  not  an  artistic  pvr- 
U’mance,  but  it  delighted  its  audience. 

’”F.  ought  to  be  on  the  stvge,"  said 
the  Kid. 

A  party  of  sailors  coming  up  the  road 
from  the  wharfs  stopt  to  listen,  and  finally 
came  inside.  Kwung  nodded  his  approval 
to  me.  Thou  another  party  of  sailors 
rime  along  and  dropt  in.  Kwoug  beamed, 
and  act  up  the  drinks  for  the  Kid  and 
myself. 

"Fine,  boys,”  lie  said,  “keep  it  up." 

The  Kid  turned  upon  him. 

"l>x>k  'ere,  Kwong,  what'll  you  give  us 
to  do  this  every  night?" 

Kwong  shrugged  his  shoulders.  II is 
•  as  the  conservatism  of  the  Chinaman, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  increase  his  expense 
a.  count. 

"I  avc.  Kwong.  if  you  'ad  me  for  man¬ 
ager  and  this  lad  for  pianist,  we'd  mike 
1  bloody  fortune  for  you.  Some  one  to 
ruon  board  the  ships  and  bring  ’em  ’ere. 
Mid  HomelKMly  to  entertain  ’em  when  they 
come.  What  d’you  sye?  We’ll  do  it  if 
.'•►nil  P®w  the  bloodin'  ’at  for  us.  Won't 
v.  young  feller?" 

1  n<  sidl'd. 


You  hare  notiied  that 
ikt  beil  homn  now- 
aJ*yi  arty  detail  of 
Iht  bathroom,  tnelud- 
‘"t  thr  twin  ital,  11 
•-All/  —  AU.  WHITS. 
The  Church  Sani- 
White  Seal  tom  Uriel 
thr  harmony.  It  in. 
mm  i  Irani  me  n . 


Kwong’s  conservatism  melted  und  his 
hudnMs  instinct  told  him  the  arrangement 
*ould  l*e  u  profitable  one  for  his  place. 
A*  a  result. 

I  hanged  the  piano  with  new  vigor,  and 
the  Kid  liegnn  waylaying  passers-by  in 
ihr  street,  lending  them  in  with  promises 
<•(  a  riotous  night.  In  they  come — sailors 
"ii  their  way  up  the  long  street  that  led 
toward  the  red-light  district,  stopping  to 
quench  their  thirst,  ami  remaining  to 
'  u*  and  dance.  Night  gathered,  and  they 
“Dc  in  greater  numbers,  until  the  long 
narrow  grog-shop  was  filled  with  Kuropean 
•Mincti,  mostly  Cockneys.  It  was  a  big 
night  for  Kwong.  He,  with  his  half-dozen 

•  ’bincwi  bartenders,  kept  hurrying  from 
ubl*'  to  table,  dispensing  liquor.  The 
'twd  hud  an  insatiable  thirst  not  only  for 
Irinhs  hut  for  American  ragtime.  No 
sotn-r  would  I  finish  one  piece  than  some 
uw  demanded  another. 

"K  don’t  always  ’it  the  right  note." 
'U<1  the  Kid.  "but  when  ’c  does,  ’«  ’its 
it  »wful  ’ard." 

They  liked  the  noise.  They  nil  sang. 
Some  sang  the  piece  I  was  playing;  others, 
listing  heard  only  a  few  notes  ami  mistaken 
i’  fer  something  else,  were  singing  what 
'bey  thought  I  was  playing.  Hut  every¬ 
body  sang.  Some  danced.  One  sailor 
/Cfrd.  his  heavy  shoes  pounding  upon  the 
"arils,  while  his  friends  l>eat  time  upon 
wooden  tables  with  their  glasses  and 
•*?r  bottles.  A  big.  awkward  Scandinavian 
•tokrr  staggered  up  from  one  of  the  seats, 
miming  like  an  imheeile.  staring  at  the 
•borer  as  tho  fascinated,  and  clumsily 
tn.il  to  imitate  him.  Others  rose  in  pairs 
*ml  liegnn  to  fox-trot.  Demands  were 
3^'le  that  Kwong  send  out  for  women 
'■winers.  He  protested  that  they  were  not 
"!>:*inable.  and  tliut  the  |>olice  might 
1  '•jert.  anyhow. 

Tell  with  the  police!"  exclaimed  some¬ 
body. 

They  grew  noisier.  Two  men.  arm  in 
win.  began  to  gallop  up  and  down  the 

•  <*.  Others  whirled  around  and  around, 
lliey  crowded  about  me.  naming  their 
favorite  selections.  A  gnarled,  barrel- 

little  man  with  a  dent  in  his  head 

•  I'  h  he  claimed  to  have  received  in  the 

War,  but  which  looked  suspiciously  as 
,,<J  it  had  been  made  hv  a  boat-honk 


So  delightfully  clean! 
the  ALL  WHITE  bathroom 


««\X7h*s  all  roads  led  to  Rome,  all  feet  led 
*  V  to  the  Roman  baths.”  Vet,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  bathroom  of  today  with  its  All-Wiiite 
Cleanliness  is,  in  its  perfection  of  detail,  the 
world's  ideal.  The  one  outstanding  develop¬ 
ment  for  beauty  and  sanitation,  however,  is 
the  Church  Sani  White  Toilet  Scat.  It  com¬ 
pletes  the  harmony.  It  insures  perfect  clean¬ 
liness. 

Sheathed  with  an  ivory-white  platinn 

rut  old.  varnished  or  painted,  wood  closet  seat*  are 
now  taboo.  The  Church  Sam-White  Toilet  Seat  is 
impervious  to  all  moisture  or  dirt.  Heine  n on-porous 
it  cannot  hold  odors.  It  is  as  easy  to  clean  as  porcelain. 
Will  always  retain  its  glossy  whiteness  and  is  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  chance  color,  crack,  craze,  warp  or  chip. 
It  will  last  a  lifc-titnc. 

Install  Church  Sam-White  Seats  Now 

Hast,  your  plumber  rrnlace  all  the  old  closet  seats  now 
in  vour  home.  It's  a  simple  matter. 

No  matter  what  make  of  bowls  your  architect  sped* 
t:cs  (or  your  dealer  recommends)  for  your  new  home  or 
building  insist  upon  Church  Toilet  Seals  with  them. 
See  specification  at  left. 

W  rite  for  a  small  cross-section  of  a  Church  Sani- 
W  Hite  Scat  showing  the  impervious  ivory-white 
sheathimr,  and  for  the  interesting  booklet,  "Why 
White?" 

Architects.  Plumber. 


Replace  at I  old  cUi - 
el  seals  by  Church 
Saul-  Whitt  Toilet 
Seals. 


L jlip —  To  remind 
the  Architect. 

Th«  closet  shall  be 

. Plate  No... . 

complete  a*  described. 
eitepuae  the  'eat . 
which  shaB  be  Church 
Sam- White.  Pl.tc  So. 
14a.  as  raide  br  the 
C.  P.  Church  Mf*.  Co., 
of  Holyoke.  Mate. 
I  Plumbers  are  gUd  to 
furnish  Church  Scats 
with  any  make  of 
bowl.) 


s.  Contractors 
a-.i  Dealer < — \\«m.  for  Catalufur. 

C.  F.  CHURCH  MANUFACTURING  CO 
115  Orange  Street 

E  taUisItcJ  ISOS,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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c Die  Cunarder 


FRANCONIA 


A  great,  new,  twin-screw,  tur¬ 
bine  steamer,  introducing  — 
true  to  Cunard  tradition — many 
novel  and  progressive  ideas  in 
construction  and  equipment. 
Superb,  spacious  public  rooms 

—  models  of  refinement  and 
good  taste;  exquisite  bedrooms 
with  bedsteads,  hot  and  cold 
running  water  and  privatebath- 
rooms — make  the  FRANCONIA 
stand  out  as  an  illustrious 
member  of  the  famous  Cunard 
fleet,  and  a  leader  in  the  NEW 
YORK  —  QUEENSTOWN  — 
LIVERPOOL  service. 

She  ii  especially  the  ship  for  those 
who  love  sports  and  are  fond  of 
physical  exercise;  they  will  delight  in 
the  FRANCONIA’S  athletic  equipment 

—  her  squash  racquet  court;  her 
enormous  and  luxurious  swimming 
pool;  her  electric  rays  bath;  her  well 
equipped  gymnasium— all  port  of  a 
great  Athletic  Arena  extending  up* 
ward  through  tu«o  decks  and  occupy* 
ing  the  whole  width  of  the  steamer. 

The  FRANCONIA  is  remarkably  well 
equipped  as  a  cruising  steamer  and 
will  sail  on  November  15th  on  a 
Round  the  World  Cruise  under 
the  management  of  the  American 
Express  Company. 

NEW  YORK  toCHERDOURO 
and  SOUTHAMPTON 

The  Fallen  Patienxer  Service 
Dt  Lute  In  the  World 

AQU1TANIA  BERENCAR1A 
MAURETANIA 


BRUSH* 

JEUNE 


CUNARD  and  ANCHOR 

,  STEAM  SHIP  LINES 


DON  ’T  BREATHE  DUST 

but  hr- *the  n.  v-ual  Tr-y  NASAL- 
FILTER.  »  Hay  Freer  and  Asthma 


PATENTS 


OF  INVENTION  BLANK 

tion.  Send t  >1  o-  -  ro- 

Free  opinion  •  '  . 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO. 

7S9  Oth  _ Washington,  P.  C 

FRENCH  iflK 

GLUTENH 

BREAD^F 


Imported  from  France 

Foremout  phy^cUn*  will  prescribe  Brua-on  Jetin* 
Churn  Bread  If  >ou  have  dUbtte*  .>r  <>h~Hy  liru«t  r» 
Bread  *  nMctuttcallv  prepared  b>  dietitian*  of  hkrhe-t 
ftanUlnc.  Palatable  and  nutrition  .*niall  In  hulk:  never 
heroine*  *tale  2m  million  loa vea  eaten  each  >ear  A*k 
your  grocer  for  Pnwoii  chiten  Bread,  or  md  92  <0 
for  ho\  of  15loat<«  Sent  postpaid  in  I  nltrd  States. 
DUhrt#*  hook. lrl  uo  request.  Agency  granted  where 
not  represented 

THERAPEUTIC  FOODS  COMPANY.  Inc. 

24  Stone  St.  AQ**n  f#r  U.8.  A.  New  York 


demanded  that  I  play  "There  was  never 
such  another  wench  as  sweet  as  Mary  Anne." 
He  was  going  to  sing  it.  The  others  im¬ 
mediately  drowned  him  out.  but  lie  stood 
beside  the  piano,  bawling  the  sentiments 
into  my  ear  in  a  throaty  bass  voice,  mean¬ 
while  contorting  his  gorilla-like  face  into 
the  most  frightful  grimaces.  All  were  in¬ 
sistent  in  their  demands,  threatening  to 
beat  up  those  who  wanted  something  else*, 
or  to  jtound  me  to  a  pulp  if  I  did  not  comply. 

It  was  a  noisy  mob,  but  it  spent  money 
with  the  proverbial  recklessness  of  the 
drunken  sailor.  The  grimiest  and  sootiest 
spent  most  freely.  They  sent  drinks  to  me 
until  the  whole  top  of  the  instrument  was 
lined  with  them— glasses  of  all  sires  filled 
with  every  variety  of  intoxicant.  They 
sent  whatever  they  happened  to  bo  taking 
themselves — beer,  whisky-soda.  gin.  ver¬ 
mouth.  cocktails,  highballs,  liqueurs— an 
array  that  would  have  been  worth  a  for¬ 
tune  in  the  United  States,  and  as  fast  ns 
I  could,  I  dumped  tho  stuff  through  the 
open  window  beside  me. 

And  at  length  some  one  started  a  fight. 
Two  dancers  had  knocked  over  a  table, 
upsetting  several  bottles  of  beer,  and  the 
incensed  ow  ners  of  the  bottles  had  promptly 
retaliated  by  heaving  them  »t  tho  dancers. 
The  Kid.  as  manager,  rushed  into  the  fray 
and  began  to  remove  his  coat,  very  slowly 
and  deliberately,  with  tho  air  of  one  who 
is  consrious  of  his  own  power  and  is  in  no 
hurry  to  kill  the  other  fellow.  The  Kid, 
who  prof e« t  to  bo  an  ex-pugilist,  ns  he 
w  as  an  cx-everything-clsc.  had  considerable 
reputation  in  local  beachcombing  circles, 
am!  tho  hahitufa  of  Kwong's  resort  were 
said  to  avoid  arguments  with  him,  but 
these  sailors  were  new  to  the  locality  and 
were  not  daunted  by  his  confident  deUbera- 
tion.  They  were  all  rushing  forward  to 
fight  him  when  Kwong  himself  intervened. 

"There,  there,  boys,  let’s  not  fight.  It's 
time  to  close  up  and  tho  police  will  be 
along  in  a  minute." 

"T’ell  wi’  tho  police!" 

But  peace  was  finally  established.  The 
rlork  struck  miduight,  and  Kwong.  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  Chinese  bartenders,  began  to 
urge  the  reluctant  patrons  outside,  cajoling 
them  with  promises  of  more  fun  the  next 
night,  and  repeating  many  times  his  fear 
that  the  police  would  be  around  shortly. 
At  length,  when  tho  door  was  shut  Ix-hind 
the  la»t  staggering  sailor,  tho  bar  resembled 
a  wreck,  w  ith  overturned  tables  and  broken 
glass,  but  Kwong  grinned  broadly  as  he 
looked  at  his  cash  drawer. 

*•  Ow  about  it?  Is  it  a  steady  job?" 
demanded  the  Kid. 

And  Kwong  nodded,  lie  sent  out  for 
more  chop-suey,  and  gave  us  both  a  mid¬ 
night  supper,  nfter  which  I  spread  my 
blanket  upon  tho  flat  top  of  his  bar.  and 
stretched  out  for  the  night  lieside  J.  Clancy 
Scruggs,  my  new-  partner,  otherwise  known 
as  "The  Kid."  or  by  the  self -a  warded  title  of 
"King of  the  BeachcomlKTS."  The  passing 
of  the  hat  had  brought  us  twelve  dollars. 

I  became  a  permanent  fixture  at  Kwong 
Bee's  piano. 

Kwong  was  not  particular  about  his 
patrons  and  his  patrons  were  not  particular 
al»out  their  music. 

Kach  morning  the  Kid  would  visit  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  to  drum  up  trade.  The 
Kid  had  the  gift  of  gab.  and  he  knew  lmw- 
to  talk  to  sailors.  If  they  went  to  the 
Maypole  Bar.  he  told  them  they  were  sure 
to  be  short-changed ;  if  they  went  to 


AROUND  the  WORLD 
A  Another  Cruise  on  the  *• 
“SAMARIA” 

Sailing  Eastward  in  the  Path  of  Spring 
\  Jan.  26- June  J.  1924  rJ 

YV/ITHIN  the  compass  of ,150  days, 
W  you  will  -coDir.to  know  old  civili¬ 
zations.  different  people,  odd  customs; 
will  visit  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  historic 
and  picturesque  Mediterranean  border¬ 
lands,  including  Egypt  and  the  Nile, 
India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Java.  China, 
Philippines,  Japan  —  at  the  height  of 
Cherry  Blossom  time— Hawaiian  Islands. 
San  Francisco,  Panama,  etc 

Cook’s  Travel  Service — writh  Its  unique 
chain  of  permanent  offices  all  along  the 
route  —  is  conducting  the  cruise;  the 
ship  chartered  isthc  now  famous 
SAMARIA,  which  proved  herself  so 
eminently  suitable  during  our  1923 
Golden  Jubilee  Cruise. 

Leimre.  Com/ort  and  Luxury  I  Hr  Keynote 
Cruise  Limited  to  400  Guests 

lUutlraled  U  Ur  a  lure  on  RfijueM 

THO S.  COOK  <&>  SON 

NEW  YORK 

245  Broadway  561  Fifth  Ave. 

Bo- on  Philadelphia  Chitaao 

San  Francisco  Los  AngfU. 

Montreal  Toronto  Vancou.ti 


■i~d  camper*  everywhere  v«* 
K., it. i  kook.  It  make*  it*  on 
from  motor  »i«- 
II  line,  burn*  a  hot.  Uae 
II  lUmc.  free  from 

soot  and  ©dor.  Set  up 
and  t:o;nH  full  1-Uot  it 
r  one  minute.  Simple.  <1 
jwndublr.  wind  pr-*if 
•ofr  anywhere,  Si 
«1y1n:87.fi0totl500 
Complete  catalog  it 
Kampkookintf  r.i> ■  ev¬ 
il  c*  sent  on  ree^uc*-.- 


l>lotc\  ted  agam*l  ana 
or  breakage.  Handy 
to  carry. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co..  Inc 
*»  Clark  St..  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 


lessons  01  Tibercalosis  and  Coosamptioi 

li*  CharUt  K.  Atkintvn.  At  f>. 

The  author  sUta  with  the  authority  of  lore  e*- 
iwnrnre  that  TibrreuMt  I*  both  prevent*** 
and  wraNf.  and  lit  this  orw  volume  hr 
explicit  l  a<l  ruction*  and  Hound  adrke  to  hjM 
coveting  all  ph*M  of  the  Iau*l  and  moat  apprvsol 
n»rtho<l*  of  prvvetitatlve  and  curative  treaTVivtA. 
Non- technical.  Highly  commended  by  apceian** 
Ifm*.  dak.  *T0  pact*  lUuanatd.  9?  SO  ** 
by  mail. 

Iiw  i  vioum  twrm  isms*  iw. s« .  w> 


Ri>bbi<>’ s  Bar.  they  were*  likely  to  have  their 
poekuta  picked;  if  they  went  to  the  Happy 
Tur  or  the  Square  Deal  Saloon,  well,  he 
ilnla't  hko  to  talk  nliout  other  people,  hut 
.very  one  of  the  bartenders  in  l>oth  these 
report*  was  nftlieted  with  leprosy. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Kid’s  story,  there 
was  only  one  really  decent  place  in  town, 
and  that  was  Kwong  Bee's  place— good 
liquor,  big  glasses,  cheap  prices,  honest 
treatment,  the  best  |>ianist  east  of  Suez, 
and  they  could  sing  or  dance  all  night  and 
have  as  many  lights  as  they  wanted  just 
as  tho  they  were  in  their  own  homes. 

lie  brought  them  down  in  droves — 
pease-covered  oilers  and  soot-covered 
•token,  grimy  deck-hands  and  neatly  drest 
••.  wards,  square-jawed  bucko  mates  and 
enzzled  obi  sea  captains,  men  from  tho 
four-masters  und  men  from  tho  big  liners. 
No  sooner  would  I  finish  one  tune  than 
'.une  roughneck — perhaps  some  fcllow- 
b'flohcoml>or  whoso  companionship  I  would 
have  scorned  a  few  months  earlier — would 
command,  "(live  us  another.  Jack,”  and 
I'd  keep  ou  playing. 

Foster  remarks  in  his  book.  "It  was  not 
an  elegnnt  position,  but  I  earned  a  living, 
»nd  was  not  required  to  join  the  other 
beachcomber*  in  bogging  for  a  livelihood." 
lb-  kept  this  position  for  some  time,  mean¬ 
while  carefully  saving  his  share  of  the 
proceeds,  until  "the  noisiest  night  in  tho 
entire  history  of  Kwong  Bee’s,"  when — 

Sixty  lusty  voices  roared  the  songs 
1  was  playing,  the  songs  they  thought 
I  ought  to  play,  any  songs  at  all.  Men 
•lanced  in  |«irs.  One  |>air  was  trying  to 
kick  as  high  as  possible.  Another  pair 
imIIo|ms!  around  in  circles.  Two  other 
pairs  were  having  n  pushing  mutch.  Twice, 
through  collisions.  I  was  knock'd  off  the 
puno  stool.  Tables  and  chairs  went  over. 
There  were  several  arguments,  of  which 
I  caught  brief  snatches.  .  .  . 

Then  came  a  crash.  Some  one  had 
thrown  the  Kid  clean  over  the  bar  ami 
against  the  shelves  of  bottles.  The  bottle* 
ex’ kid,  toppbd  over,  and  fell  with  a  sue- 
e^Mon  of  crashes.  Liquor  dript  from 
«Mf  to  shelf — little  red  drops  of  |s»rt  wine. 
r*»- n  drops  of  erflme  do  menthe.  Some 
.:•■.  catching  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
t-fan  to  seize  other  Isittles  and  hurl  them 
«ain.»t  the  ceiling.  Kverybody  was  push¬ 
ing  or  pommeling  his  neighbor,  all  for  no 
particular  reason.  Kwong,  crying  to  them 
to  slop,  was  soiled  by  the  nock,  and  came 
hurtling  over  the  top  of  the  piano,  to  fall  in 
ray  lap,  und  send  me  to  tho  lloor. 

Then  the  police  came — a  British  officer 
and  several  Sikhs— and  the  tight  stopt. 

"  What’s  all  this  bloody  row  ’” 

N'o  one  answered. 

"’Do's  the  l>oss  ’ere?" 

The  Kill  strutted  forward,  trying  to  look 
impressive,  despite  a  rapidly  closing  eye 
»r<i  a  cut  lip. 

"I'm  the  manager."  he  announced. 

The  officer  turned  to  me. 

"And  'oo  the  ’ell  arc  you?" 

"I’m  the  pianist." 

"Well,  you’ve  midp  a  bloody  nuisance 
<  your  managing  and  your  piano.  Cet 
'b*  dl  out  of  ’ere."  And  to  Kwong: 

If  you  let  those  two  beachcombers  in  'ere 
vain.  I’ll  tike  your  license.” 

I  was  no  longer  a  fixture  at  K wong’s 
piano. 

By  this  time,  tho,  Foster  hail  managed 
to  amass  enough  of  a  "fortune”  from  his 
oasical  accomplishments  to  enable  him 
**»  resume  his  rambles  through  the  Orient 

fLi  eAl«  nf  on  **  .iwic<Arteotm  ”  trornn 


Hauling  away  the  ASHES 

IT  costs  $1.20  a  ton  to  haul  ashes  in  many  cities 
— a  dead  loss.  If  the  coal  is  not  only  high  in 
ash,  but  dirty,  full  of  non-combustible  impurities 
that  could  have  been  removed  at  the  mine,  there 
is  more  haulage,  more  loss. 

•Because  it  is  clean  bituminous  coal,  made  so 
through  the  elimination  of  extraneous  ash  con¬ 
tents,  Consolidation  Coal  has  made  a  reputation 
for  economy  with  manufacturers  and  other 
large  users  of  coal. 

The  list  of  Consolidation  customers  includes 
many  of  the  names  that  have  made  American 
industry  great. 


THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Munson  building  -  J^ew  York  City 


DETROrr.  MICH.  Fna  Nat’l  Bjnk  BUt.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  Union  T-u u  B!Jt. 
PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H.  11;  SUrl*t  Street  CHICAGO.  ILL.  IILnou MccKann  B--U BUt. 
BALTIMORE.  MO.  Comical  BUt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  LWi  Central  Bldg. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  ScuMm^I BU<.  NORFOLK.  VA.  S’ai’l  Bankof  Con.  BU<. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  Land  To!,  BU{.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  K»rbj  Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE.  UTS.  8.1  SomA  Canal  Street 
c  !  LONDON.  ENGLAND  Biliitw  Sj  BU«. 

target  UT-ca  ,  GENOA.  ITALY  lo-Vi*  Roma 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN.  Sank  Wtuc m  F«e!  Co..  MorWi  Nat‘1  Bank  BUt - 
MONTREAL.  QUEBEC  Empa,  Coal  Campon,.  Lid  .  SkaHgknus,  BUt. 

I  GREEN  BAY.  UTS.  F.  H-Ifeia  Company 
1  WAUKEGAN.  ILL.  Ya*ketan  Cmd  Company 


Salt, 
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HERBERT  TAREYTON  * 

IiOJjpO}i 


SMOKING 

MIXTURE 

Import  aod  Export 


tfenbert  Topcytorj 


2y  SS5 


Your  Pipe’s  old  crony,  Herbert 
Tareyton,  is  now  put  up  in  a 
25c  packet  that  fits  your  pocket 
as  neatly  as  a  pouch. 

It’s  the  most  popular  high- 
grade  tobacco  in  America  today 
-mature  slow-burning— 
excellent!  It  is  guaranteed  to  give 
you  maximum  pleasure  per  puff 
at  minimum  cost  per  pipeful. 

The  new  conforming  lead  foil 
pocket  package  keeps  Herbert 
Tareyton  Smoking  Mixture 
fresh,  and  in  prime  condition. 
It  is  the  ideal  package  for  motor¬ 
ists,  golfers  and  all  outdoor  men. 

Herbert  Tareyton  Mixture  is 
sold  everywhere  in  this  conve¬ 
nient  new  25c  pocket  size,  and 
in  the  popular  50c  package. 

Free  Trial  Package 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
generous  sample  if  you  will 
write  us  mentioning  the  name 
of  your  tobacconist. 

FALK  TOBACCO  CO-  INC. 

44  West  18th  Street  New  York 


“  There’s 

something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


INVESTMENTS -AND- FINANCE 


WHY  CURRENCY  IS  SCARCE 


MOST  people  may  not  have  noticed 
that  greenbacks  are  less  frequent 
than  usual,  hut  Treasury  officials  assure 
us  that  this  is  so,  and  two  authorities  are 
out  with  two  reasons  to  explain  the  why  of 
it.  The  financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  calLs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
shipment  of  American  dollars  to  foreign 
countries  is  pructs-ding  “at  a  rate  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  history."  As  other  currencies 
tend  to  depreciate,  the  demand  for  our 
dollar,  which  has  not  depreciated,  increases. 
Another  large  and  solid  reason  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  seareity  of  currency,  in  the  editorial 
opinion  of  The  Manufacturers  Record  (Bal¬ 
timore),  is  that  autnmohilist*  and  cithers 
are  carrying  more  money,  and  these  sums 
constitute  "currency  that  is  locked  up." 
As  the  Record  editor  sec*  it: 

There  are  thirteen  million  automobiles 
in  the  I’nitcd  States.  Kvery  automobile 
owner  proliably  carries  on  an  average  two 
or  three  times  as  much  ready  cash  in  his 
pocket  as  be  over  carried  In-fore  he  owned 
an  automobile.  He  does  this  in  order  to 
meet  erucrgencie*  which  may  happen  on  the 
road.  A  well-po*t«d  New  York  man  said 
to  the  writer  that  he  didn't  lielieve  then* 
was  a  well-to-do  motorist  in  tho  country 
who  didn't  always  carry  $100  stuck  away 
in  order  to  lie  prejian-d  for  an  emergency, 
or  a  fine,  or  n  bmken  tin*  upon  the  high¬ 
way.  This  money,  said  be,  never  comes 
into  circulation.  It  is  put  away  and  held 
merely  for  a  jiossiblo  em«Tgcncy.  Ilia 
estimate  is  pn>l>ahly  not  too  high  on  the 
average  for  rich  |*<ople,  but  of  course  too 
high  for  the  average  automobile  umt.  In 
the  aggregate  however  tho  amount  of 
money  locked  up  in  the  pockets  of  automo- 
bilo  owners  is  very  great.  Its  extent  has 
never  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
discussion  of  currency.  It  is  altogether 
prolmble  that  the  well-paid  mechanics  of 
to-day  are  carrying  moro  money  in  their 
pockets  than  evt-r  l»efon*. 

It  is  true  that  more  money  is  being  de- 
posited  in  savings  banks  than  in  former 
years,  but  this  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  in¬ 
creased  income  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  of  the  mechanics.  Many  or 
them  are  carrying  well-filled  pocket-books 
of  ready  cash. 

This  editor  mentions  as  another  reason 
tho  fact  that  practically  every  people  in 
Central  Europe  is  anxious  to  get  and  hoard 
tho  American  dollar.  According  to  the 
financial  editor  of  tbo  New  York  Times. 
who  considers  this  phase  moro  in  detail: 

The  call  for  American  money  is  mainly 
in  tho  form  of  one-dollar  hills.  Next  in 
order  is  the  demand  respectively  for 
two-dollar.  five-dollar  and  ten-dollar  bills. 
A  few  twenties  and  fifties  are  scattered  in 
the  outgoing  flow  of  American  paper  but 
because  of  tho  high  value  of  a  fiftv-dollar 
bill  in  terms  of  some  debased  currencies 
abroad,  a  denomination  ol  this  size  is 
found  difficult  of  handling.  For  that 
reason  ten  fives  are  chosen  in  prefer- 
«.n«.  \  surmize  feature  in  the  outflow  is 


the  fact  that  a  vast  amount  of  this  money 
is  being  sent  to  Russia,  this  country  prob¬ 
ably  ranking  M-cond  to  Germany  ns  the 
magnet  for  American  paper. 

In  eaeh  case,  tho  reason  given  for  the 
strong  demand  by  Treasury  officials  is  the 
same,  namely  the  debased  currencies  of 
those  countries.  As  a  result  of  this  devel¬ 
opment,  a  revision  will  have  to  be  made  in 
respect  to  an  economic  law  which  has  been 
taught  in  schools  since  the  origin  of  impor¬ 
tant  banking  institutions.  The  old  precept 
was  that  "hail  money  drove  out  good 
money"  and  proof  of  this  has  lw*«>n  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  case  of  Germany,  the  con¬ 
tinued  outpouring  of  cheap  paper  marks 
having  caiimsI  many  Germans  to  ship  their 
gold  credits  to  other  countries,  chiefly  to 
the  United  States. 

With  the  extreme  working  of  tho  Ger¬ 
man  Government  printing-presses,  how¬ 
ever.  the  paper  mark  became  so  valueless 
that  German  workmen  anil  others  bi-gnti 
to  demand  "bettor  money”  and  to  boycott 
us  fur  as  possible  the  cheap  substitute  in 
the  form  of  pajM-r  marks.  As  a  result  of 
this  attitude,  there  grew  up  a  demand  for 
worth-while  foreign  currencies  nnd  to-day 
Germans  willingly  bid  up  the  price  of  the 
American  dollar.  The  Mine  thing  is  true 
of  Russia,  according  to  United  States  offi¬ 
cials,  nnd  this  has  furiiishisl  pr<M»f  that 
while  "l»ad  money  drive*  out  good  money," 
tho  continued  deterioration  of  "bad 
money"  will  in  time  work  its  own  ruin  and 
thus  hold  out  attractive  premium*  for  the 
return  of  "good  money." 

As  n  result  of  this  premium  for  "good 
money" — the  American  paper  dollar  has 
become  more  valuable  abroad  than  its 
aquiv  ulent  in  gold.  A  flviMlollnr  bill,  f«>r 
example,  is  worth  aliout  25  cents  more  than 
a  flv.Mlollar  gold  piece.  This  is  explained 
ns  duo  to  the  somewhat  arbitrary  value 
placed  on  gold  abroad  by  the  reaped  ive 
Governments.  In  tho  ease  of  American 
paper  currency,  however,  the  bidding-up 
process  as  conducted  in  open  markets  for 
foreign  exchange,  has  plac.sl  a  premium 
on  the  paper  dollar  which  does  not  exist 
on  gold. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  tourists 
leaving  the  I'nitcd  States  for  Kuro|H*.  par- 
ticulnrlv  those  countries  which  have  per¬ 
mitted  their  currencies  to  deteriorate,  a-* 
carrying  paper  dollars  instead  or  their  gold 
<«qui valent.  In  this  wav,  so  Treasury  sta¬ 
tistics  reveal,  a  substantial  part  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  or  export  of  American  paper  is  i  a> 
ried  on. 

A  second  factor  is  tho  shipment  of  paper 
dollars  in  hulk  by  banks  and  credit  institu¬ 
tions  for  commercial  transactions.  It  is 
this  movement  which  explains  in  part  tliu 
seeming  ronti ndiction  shown  in  tho  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  export  nnd  itn|>ort 
figures.  While  American  imports  are  now 
exceeding  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  the 
nation's  exports,  there  has  been  no  evidence 
or  an  outflow  of  gold  in  corresponding’ 
quantity.  Paper  has,  however,  been 
shipped  out  quite  rapidly,  only  to  return  I 
quickly  to  effect  new  purchases  of  American 
goods  and  commodities. 

Another  important  source  of  paper  sliip- 
ments  is  comprised  of  some  millions  of 
American  residents  who  are  endeavoring  lo 
help  relatives  who  live  across  the  Aflaritk. 
These  persons  are  mailing  one-,  two-,  fiu- 
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Banking  Requirements 
of  Modem  Business 


IT  TITH  a  clientele  embracing  every  line  of 
business  and  a  board  of  directors  com¬ 
posed  of  leaders  in  every  branch  of  commerce 
and  industry,  the  Illinois  Merchants  Banks 
have  an  unusually  intimate  contact  with  mod¬ 
em  American  business. 

The  officers  of  these  banks  consequently 
have  a  wide  experience  and  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  give  effective  and  intelligent  attention 
to  the  needs  of  commercial  customers. 

The  service  being  complete  in  every  branch 
and  phase  of  banking  assures  to  each  and  every 
customer  the  thorough  and  satisfactory  han¬ 
dling  of  his  banking  requirements,  whatever 
they  may  be. 

The  unusually  large  resources  of  these 
banks  give  the  additional  assurance  that  even 
exceptional  requirements  can  and  will  be  met 
prompdy  and  effectively. 

Inquiries  regarding  our  services  and  our 
ability  to  meet  your  particular  require¬ 
ments  arc  welcome  and  incur  no  obligation. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  •  FORTY- FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Illinois  Merchants 

banks 


ILLINOIS  MERCHANTS 
TRUST  COMPANY 

<A  eonolmJatnm  of  the  /Dwi  TmB  O 
Serimg  i  and  The  SfrrcUui 

Loam  OT.mM  Company 

Clark  and  Jackson  Streets 


THE  CORN  EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Until  completion  of  mrB  half  of  Illtnoil 
Merchant!  Bank  Building  remain 


Google 


Moving  j*lot «u <w . 

Trfc  phone* . 

fcw*-irk»l  railway* . 

El*«trlc  IIkIiIIiik  unit  power. . 

Kfaeirtcal  BUPpUf* . 

FUtuna . 

I'bnaomplu . 

Elnirlc  car  >ho|H . 

I>«  namiM  and  motor* . 

utonuti*  l*att«’rli~« . 

1  rturnt . 

Ti-trvrapli . 

W  irrlc««  tclrgraph .  .  . 
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WARNING: 

BEWARE  UK  SWINDLERS  I 

CWINDLKRS  are  at  work  throughout 
^  the  country  soliciting  sulworiptions 
for  The  Literary  Digest.  Wo  urge 
that  no  money  bo  paid  to  stranger*  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us.  anil 
specially  when  they  offer  cut-rate*  or 
a  bonus.  The  Literary  Digest  mailing- 
hit  *ho\ving  dates  of  expiration  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  is  never  given  out  to  any  one  for  eol- 
h-ction  of  renewals.  Better  send  subscrip¬ 
tions  direct,  or  postpone  giving  your  order 
until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If  you  have 
reason  to  suspocl  that  the  members  of  your 
community  are  l>eing  swindled,  wire  us 
at  onoe.  and  notify  your  chief  of  police  or 
vheriff,  and  arrange  another  interview 
with  the  agent,  at  which  you  can  take  such 
action  jointly  as  may  seem  proper. 

For  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  any  person  who  has  defrauded 
a  subscriber  for  Tiie  Literary  Digest, 
the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association,  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  will  pay  a 
reward  of  $2o. 

FINK  &  W  AON  ALLS  COMPANY 


WHAT  EDISON'S  GENIUS  IS  WORTH 
HP  HE  idea*  ami  th<*  genius  of  Thomas  A. 
*■  Edison  are  said  to  bo  worth  SIA.JSOO.- 

000.000,  iMwad  on  present  investment  in 

America  alone  of  industries  based  on  or 
stimulated  by  hi*  inventions,  according  to 
an  article  in  tho  New  York  Times.  The 
••(•urate  item*  inuking  up  this  total  arc 
«hu*  extracted  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 


and  ten-dollar  bills  in  letters,  the  majority 
at  these  letters  going  to  Germany  and  to 
Russia.  This  method  is  found  more  profit¬ 
able  than  tho  purchase  of  marks  or  rubles 
on  this  sido  of  the  Atlantic  and  tho  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  dollars'  equivalent  in  those 
currencies  owing  to  tho  wide  range  of  mark 
and  ruble  quotations.  Tho  mark,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  dropt  as  much  as  M  per  cent. 
L-tween  the  time  a  lettci  has  In-en  sent 
from  New  York  and  the  time  it  has  been 
revived  in  Berlin. 

Owing  to  tho  volume  of  dnllar-shipnicnt* 
by  mail,  a  practise  of  mail-rilling  has  grown 
up  in  Germany  which  is  described  as 
extremely  serious.  Thousands  of  paper- 
money  senders  have  reported  to  American 
postal  authorities  tliat  they  have  sent 
letters  containing  money  to  relatives, 
which  when  delivered  were  found  to  havo 
l.**n  opened  and  part  of  the  money  stolen. 
As  a  result  of  this  Americans  sending 
money  to  other  countries  are  being  advised 
to  transmit  their  dollars  through  the 
medium  of  money  orders. 


Visit  lit  La  J  of 
A kftic  Claim 


SCYTHIA 


Cunard  S.  S 


Si. Minis  Jan.  N,  I9JI.  67  days. 
tomplcit  tuettst  of  the  IV* J  Similar  Oui 
Sen#  Sltamrr,  rhiline 

EGYPT  — PALESTINE 

Madeira,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Aigiei 
Tunis,  Constantinople,  Greece, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera,  Monte 
Carlo,  France,  England 

rho  M5rythU'*  U  a  vrHUbte  « 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO 


542  Fifth  A...,  N.w  Torn 
21*  South  I Stli  St.,  PhlUdilphl 


HONOLULU 
Los  Angeles 


Sail  to  Hawaii,  the  vacation!*!** 
via  the  "Great  Circle  Route  of  Sun.hin#/' 
Fortnightly  Sailing*—  Luxury  Liner* 

A  T  CO  •  un*urr«*»cd  co..tw«M>  •team* 
A  LOU  •  •hlpKnkrbriwnn  San  Iran* 
riicn,  I  t>«  Anarlra  end  San  Diego  with 
S.  S.  Y ale  and  S.  S.  Harvard. 

Send  l  or  Inttmting  Foulm  on  Both  Smlctt 
Los  Angelo#  Stcam»hip  Co. 

.  5I7S.  Spring  St..  Suite  II.Loa  ArRetr* 


Correct  Tuxedo  Jewelry 

At  smart  affairs  most  nmn  in 
tuxedo  wear  with  itKrcmentx 
jewelry.  It  is  pleasing  in  de- 
sipn  and  is  always  correct. 
Complete  sets  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s — $4.50  to  $25.00. 

H  >i)r  /or  liar  illmtmlod  hoohlot  of 

Cmrrott  7»«Wrr  /u r  .Mm.  JiWtw  “*. 
of  l«  I  hrttnul  Si.  Smooth,  ?i  J. 


feed* 


MM  W 'VaSli  InSlonn  readily  an 
c.  Al  DruKKuU. 

writ* for  srrriAi.  BpomsTua*? 


What’ll  We  Have  For  Dinner 
To-day?”  Asks  the  Cook 

Well  if  Ji.u  want  tb»  family  to  tb*  Wjn 
1  (I  I1ISII1  Ml  fi»«l.  Ihr  MOST  AITffTtnV* 
,«L  ibr  M<WT  HEALTIIFVt.  f  ■«* 1— lb*  l«">  «*# 


Eating  Vitamines 


numog  tnctoft 
Aod-dt  *  A  ID 
live  subject. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

Julv  18.— The  resignations  of  members  of 
the  Council  of  State  of  the  Philippines 
does  not  constitute  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  Government ,  but  is  a 
protest  “against  the  encroachment  by 
the  Governor-General  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  the  Filipino  people," 
states  Manuel  Quezon,  head  of  the  new 
Collectivista  party,  to  the  Associated 
Press. 


ON  A  SAILING  SHIP 


THE  INTREPID  CO., ,,,uw" 


SwiFrixuet,  C«]«l 


a 


Premier  PoinraK-  proposes,  it  is  reported, 
that  France  withdraw  all  its  immediate 
demands  on  Germany  except  for 
$s .000 .000 .000  for  reconstruction  of  the 
devastated  area  and  wait  ten  or  fifteen 
yean  for  further  adjustment,  provided 
that  Great  Britain  agrees  to  defer  inter¬ 
allied  debt  adjustment  for  tho  same 
period. 

Julv  19.— Tho  House  of  Commons  votes 
the  necessary  fund#  to  build  a  naval 
base  at  Singapore. 

Julv  20.— Marquis  Curzon,  British  For¬ 
eign  Secretary,  hands  to  the  Allied  and 
American  diplomatic  representatives  in 
London  the  British  Government  s  reply 
to  the  recent  German  note,  which,  it  is 
agreed,  shall  be  kept  secret  for  tho  tune 
living. 

Gen.  Francisco  Villa,  Mexico’#  notorious 
bandit  chieftain;  his  secretary,  Miguel  i 
Trillo,  and  two  body-guards  are  killed 
by  bandits  from  ambush  near  Parral, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Three  of  tho 
bandit#  are  arrested. 

Julv  22.— lielleau  Wood,  near  Chateau 
Thierry,  where  the  American  soldiers 
held  up  the  advancing  Germans  five 
Nears  ago.  is  formally  consccraUyl  and 
turned  over  to  tho  United  States  by  the 
French. 

Julv  23.— The  Philippine  legislature  unani¬ 
mously  adopts  a  resolution  demanding 
tho  recall  of  Governor-General  W  owl. 

The  House  of  Commons  adopts  a  motion 
calling  on  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  to 
u*c  tho  influence  of  tho  league  of 
Nations  to  bring  about  a  general  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments. 

President  de  Alvear  of  Argentina  reaufsts 
the  Senate  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  $147,280,000  to  modernize  the  Argen¬ 
tine  army.  This  action  follow#  the 
"negative  results"  of  tho  recent  Pan  - 
American  Conference  to  hunt  South 
American  armaments. 

Poland  and  Turkey  sign  a  treaty  estnl- 
li.-hing  commercial  relations  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and 
an  additional  commercial  convention. 

Julv  24. — The  Turks  and  Allies  sign  a 
peace  treatv  at  Lausanne.  The  treat. i 
provides  for  the  return  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  Turkey  and  for  the  compul¬ 
sory  exchange  of  populations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Greeks  in  Tur¬ 
kov  returning  to  Greece  and  the  Turk> 
in  Greece  returning  to  Turkey. 

DOMESTIC 

July  19.— Lieutenant  Bussell  L.  Maughnu 
fails  in  his  second  attempt  to  span  the 
-ontinent  between  dawn  and  dusk, 
when  an  oil  leak  compels  him  to  land 
at  Rooky  Springs.  Wyoming,  after  he 
had  flown  1,972  miles. 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  Dwight  Sigslx* 
dies  at  his  home  in  New  York,  in  hi- 


WHERE 

\\\e  SuTCvmev  s  VeaN.  \s 
e?ta&\LS\\Tv$ .  \rvj 

Into  a  glass  of  cool  water,  stir  » 
teaspoonful  of  llorsford  s  Add 
Phosphate,  and  drink.  Ita  *tart 
delights  tho  palato  and  qucnchos 
thirst.  It#  PHOSPHATES,  like  tho*  fours! 
.  in  coreuU.  quiet  U»e  nerves  and  refresh  U>« 
\  tystcin 


HORSFORD'S 

ACID 

PHOSPHATE 


RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 
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.*Oth  year.  Ho  wa<  Captain  of  the 
Maine  when  she  was  mysteriously 
destroveil  in  Havana  harbor  on  Febru¬ 
ary  lo,  1S1*S. 

July  22. — In  a  letter  to  Samuel  Gompcrs, 
Pn'sident  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Secretary  of  State  llughvs 
says  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
I'nited  States  Government  now  to 
r>''okrni/.«3  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  because  it-s  definite  aim  is  the 
"destruction  of  the  free  institutions 
which  we  have  lalxmously  built  up." 

Joly  23. — An  earthquake  shakes  southern 
California  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San 
Diego,  but  without  serious  result. 


Once  l»  Knough.— When  Maurice  Francis 
K*an  *»•.  I’nited  States  Minister  to  Copen¬ 
hagen.  he  made  a  practise  of  going  through 
tbc  provinces  of  Denmark  once  a  year 
sad  lecturing  on  American  literature. 
One  night  w  hen  the  present  King  and  yueen 
..f  Denmark  were  dining  at  the  I’nited 
states  Legation  the  King,  who  was  at  that 
time  Crown  Prince,  said  to  Mr.  Kgan: 

"I  receive  agreeable  reports  of  your 
I h- lures  in  the  province*.  Do  you  use  a 
different  lecture  every  time?" 

"I  always  use  the  same  one.  Your  Maj- 
•  sty."  the  minister  answered. 

"But  what  do  you  do  if  people  come  a 
eend  time?” 

"They  never  come  a  second  time."  was 
the  answer. —  Kanna*  City  Star. 


Not  So  Dense. — "I  think  that  children 
ire  not  as  observing  ns  they  should  l>e." 
•aid  the  inspector  to  the  teaeher. 

"I  hadn't  noticed  it."  replied  the  teacher. 

"Well.  I'll  prove  it  to  you";  and  turning 
to  the  class  the  inspector  said: 

"Some  one  give  me  a  number." 

"Thirty-seven."  said  a  little  boy  eagerly. 

Tho  inspector  wrote  73  on  the  board, 
and  nothing  was  said. 

"Will  some  one  else  give  me  a  number?" 

‘  Fifty-two."  said  another  lad. 

Tho  inspect  or  wrote  down  2.">on  the  board, 
■fid  smiled  at  tile  teacher.  He  called  for 
■not  her  number,  and  young  Jack  called  out : 

"Seventy-seven:  now  8*1*  if  you  can 
change  that." — I’ublic  Opinion  (London). 


Religion  As  Needed. — The  soldiers 
marched  to  the  church  and  halted  in  the 
•quare  outside.  One  wing  of  the  edifice 
•as  undergoing  repairs,  so  there  was  room 
for  only  alsmt  half  the  regiment. 

"Sergeant,”  ordered  the  captain,  "tell 
the  men  who  don't  want  to  go  to  church  to 
fall  out." 

A  large  number  quickly  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege. 

"Now.  sergeant."  said  the  captain, 
"dismiss  all  the  men  who  did  not  fall  out 
and  march  the  others  in — they  need  it 
most." — The  Continent  {Chicago). 


Pity  the  Mon.— It  was  a  rather  small 
nreus  and  carried  but  one  lion,  one  tiger. 
<>nc  elephant  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

After  the  trainer  had  put  the  lion  through 
his  paces,  an  elderly  lady  appeared  at  the 
--age  door  and  remarked: 

"Aren’t  you  afraid  that  this  ferocious 
U-a't  will  attempt  to  make  a  meal  of  you 
». .me  day?’’ 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  ma’am,"  con¬ 
fided  the  man  in  the  dazzling  uniform, 
“if  business  doesn't  get  any  better.  I’m 
afraid  I'll  have  to  make  a  meal  of  this 


A  mark  of  good  service 

The  familiar  mark  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  is  to  be  seen  on  264,000  freight  cars  carry¬ 
ing  the  products  of  American  industry. 

Thousands  of  new  cars,  fresh  from  the  builders, 
go  into  service  each  year  bearing  this  mark. 

In  the  past  three  years  New  York  Central  orders 
for  new  freight  cars  have  totalled  $93,600,000.  For 
new  locomotives  $34,000,000  has  been  expended. 

Two  years  ago,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
freight  cars  on  American  railroads  were  stand¬ 
ing  idle  for  lack  of  business,  New  York  Central, 
with  confidence  in  the  future,  placed  one  of  the 
largest  orders  for  cars  in  railroad  history. 

When  the  tide  of  business  turned,  and  a  car  sur¬ 
plus  was  transformed  into  a  car  shortage,  New 
York  Central  had  the  equipment  to  move  the 
crops,  the  coal  and  the  products  of  industry  along 
its  12.000  miles  of  lines. 

The  mark  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  on  a 
new  freight  car  is  not  only  a  mark  of  good  trans¬ 
portation  service— it  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
back  of  it  is  a  railroad  organization  that  is  build¬ 
ing  today  for  the  needs  of  the  country  tomorrow. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY-  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
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YOU  CAN 


You  can  buy  all  the  material  for  a  com blete  horn, 
direct  /rom  the  manufacturer  and  ui>  <  lour  profit, 
on  the  lumber,  millunrb.  Hardware  and  labor 
Price  quoted  Include*  *11  lumber  cut  «o  fit  windo*' 
door*.  vmcxlwark.  «)***.  paint*.  hardware,  noili  Ulb 
rnoAn*  unit  complete  drmnn  and  ttutractioo* 


Send  today  for  Free  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  27S7 

TheALADDINCo. ,  BgMjK 


5Room$ 

Hou$e< 


Cleans  a  Toilet  as 
Nothing  Else  Will 

Thoroughly.  «wif«Iy.  easily — Soni- 
Flush  cleans  toilel  bowls.  All  stains, 
discolorations,  incrustations  disappear. 
The  bowl  shines. 

No  scrubbing.  No  scouring.  Just 
sprin  kle  Sani-Flush  into  the  bowl. 
Follow  directions  on  the  can.  Flush  I 
The  hidden  trap  is  unhealthful  if 
unclean.  Sani-Flush  reaches  it  — 
cleans  it — purifies  it.  Nothing  else 
will  do  thisl  Sani-Flush  destroys  all 
foul  odors.  It  will  not  harm  plumbing 
connections. 

Always  keep  Sani-Flush  handy  in 
the  bathroom. 

Sani-Flush  is  sold  at  grocery.  drug. 
hardware,  plumbing  and  house-furnish¬ 
ing  stores.  If  you  cannot  gel  i I  at  your 
regular  store,  send  25c  in  coin  or  stamp* 
for  a  full-sized  can.  postpaid.  (Canadian 
price.  35c;  foreign  price.  50c.) 

THE  HYGIENIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Foreign  Agents:  Harold  F.  Rilchie  tt  Co..  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 

3)  Farrlngdon  Road.  London.  E.  C.  I.  England 
China  House,  Sydney.  Australia 

Sani-Flush 

Cleons  Closet  U owls  Without  Scouring 


Why  the  Editor  Fled.— The  bolt  of 
lightning  came  down  between  Mrs.  Carney 
and  her  sister,  and  ripped  off  a  good  deal 
of  planter.— From  an  account  of  a  storm 
in  the  Hudson,  Sctc  York.  Ercning  Star. 

Rather  Puzzling.  —  Jcdge' — “You  nay 
that  you  are  innocent.  How  do  you  ex¬ 
plain  the  fart  that  you  were  found  near  the 
scene  of  the  robbery  with  the  stolen  prop¬ 
erty  in  your  hand?" 

Pkihoxkr— "That’s  what's  puzzlin'  me 
too.  yer  honor." — Boston  Transcrip.. 

Veterans.— Flapper  (after  the  accident) 
— "It  wa»  all  your  fault.  I've  been  driv¬ 
ing  carefully.  I've  had  two  years'  ex¬ 
perience." 

Olii  Bor  (picking  himself  up) — "Rut 
I’ve  nlways  wa!k<<d  carefully.  I've  had 
sixty-eight  years'  experience." —  AW  York 
Sun  and  (Hid*. 

Bank  in  Peril.— In  one  of  the  hank*  the 
other  day  a  girl  elerk  in  the  accounting 
depart  tmnt  called  a  customer  and  said: 

"I  just  wanted  to  inform  you  that  your 
account  is  overdrawn  eight  rents." 

There  wa*  a  long  ami  then  an 

excited  feminine  voice  inquired: 

"Gosh!  I)o  you  have  to  have  it  this 
morning?" —  Youngsloirn  Tt hgram. 

Solving  the  Problem.— A  young  sales¬ 
man  had  embezzled  from  hi*  kind-hearted 
employer  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ami 
hail  lost  every  cent  of  it  on  the  race*.  He 
was  apprehended,  and  the  bos*  didn't  know 
just  what  to  do  about  it. 

"Keep  him  on  the  job  nml  deduct  what 
he  owes  you  from  bis  pay,"  counselled  an 
adviser. 

"But."  wailed  the  victim,  "the  amount 
is  too  large.  He  could  never  make  it  up 
that  way.  His  wagm  are  loo  small." 

The  other  ruminated  for  a  moment. 
Then  his  face  ch-arcd. 

"Well.  then,  raise  his  salary."  he  sug- 
gested. —  American  Legion  Weekly. 

Energy  Wasted.— Lawyer  (to  rattled 

witm*sg>— ' "Did  you.  or  did  you  not.  on  the 
aforementioned  day.  Tuesday,  January 
Nineteenth.  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
fix.  feloniously  and  with  malice  afon*- 
thoiigbt  listen  at  the  keyhole  of  the  third- 
floor  rear  apartment,  then  <m-cu|  ied  as  a 
residence  by  the  defendaut  in  this  action 
on  Ninetieth  Street  near  Park  Avenue, 
and  did  you  not  also  on  the  Friday  follow¬ 
ing  the  Tuesday  in  January  1m Ton*  referred 
to  in  the  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Nin*-ty-six  communicate  to  your  wife  the 
information  acquired  and  repeat  the  con- 
\«rs»tion  overhiard  as  a  result  of  your 
eavesdropping  on  that  occasion  with  the 
re-ult  that  the  gossip  of  vour  wife  gave 
wide  and  far  currency  to  the  overheard 
conversation  before  mentioned?  Did  you 
or  «lid  you  not?  Answer  yes  or  no." 

Witness — “Huh?” — Life. 


A  Rarity.— “Would  you  say  'honest 
polities  is,'  or  'are'?" 

"  'Is.'  of  course.  Honest  politics  is 
always  singular." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

What  It  Is.— .Said  the  man  who  was 
trying  his  best  to  appreciate  good  music: 
"When  a  piece  threatens  every  minute  to 
be  a  tune  and  always  disappoints  you.  it's 
classical." — Ch:istian  Register. 


\ 


Flavory 

Delightful,  too 
—the  tempting 
taste  of  good 
old-fashioned 
wintergreen— 
its  use  is 

"a  smsiJ>k 

habi£l 


American  Chicle  Co. 


No  Soap  Better 

- For  Your  Skin - 

Than  Cuticura 


HAY  FEVER:  lb  Prevention  and  Cure 

Hw  w*.  c.  M  n. 

£  bsvw mr.  «*. 

I  V  It  ew+t  Htmtfd,  nn4  If  trial— 1 1.  b  am* 


F-nk  4  WtftiftlU 

-  -  -  =* 

*Va« f  vfeif  to  do.  »i)  •»•«/  wear  on*  of  S*m  » 
t  m,+esu  HMitly  womra/— PHiladclphla  Inquirer 


Aids  digestion 


BEEMA 

Pepsin  Gum 


“The  Blue  Book 
of  Social  Usage” 


How  to  acquire  ***ood  form  In  jpwh  and  charm 
manner,  and  how  to  adopt  thoae  rthnmi  influent*  M 
Writ  to  amootli  and  twtrUfl  modern  aociai  life.  . 
Inirrvwt.iutly  described  in  truly  claauc  style  ui 
brilliant  ocw  book  — 

ETIQUETTE 

In  Society.  In  Buaineaa.  In  Politic*,  at  Home. 

EMILY  POST  (Mrt.  Price  Post) 


Information  on  pcraooal  winner*  and  aodal 
in  cverr  |*Kaae  ol  life.  practically  from  the  cradle  in 
crave,  n  prrarnud.  with  numerou*  photographic  Q'  :-t 
ttom;  and  aa  Mr*.  Port'i  port t loo  *»  mn-iml  arbiter  h  r~: 
Hired  in  polite  axkty.  what  abe  aayu  can  be  arc*  ft 
with  umiurxtionrd  authority-  A  moo*  the  Ihoutab  tt 
point*  *he  COVttl  arc: 

Correct  way  to  introduce— When  Introduction  * 

nnnecearary— How  nt  ran  cert  acquire  •octal  utaod.rj 

a  community— How  a  youn*  Ctrl  •*  prevented  to 
Enyxyementa-  Wnldmc  rfu— BndcyrptrtD*  bed 

mania — Wedding  clothe* — Letter*  of  introduction  I 
recommendation  — C  ountry  houae  hospitality — "  i 
rnda—  What  to  wear  In  a  ie*taurant—Lunch^m*  H 
dinner  parties— Etiqartte  U  the  club,  bndar  table  j 
link*,  ballroom — llow  to  **k  for  a  dance — How  U»  I mi 
a  girl  to  Mippcr — Deportment  at  the  oi^ia  and  tkuri 
Correct  form*  for  invitation*—  Wiraara  that  «n  m 
uttered  In  l»r*t  aocacty — Wording  id  letter*  ol  »rtM 
Wntitt  fUfei — How  to  oddre*a  eminent 
To  bc*in  and  end  a  letter — Chriatcoln**  and 

(rerun  *k>.  Cloik.  646  /Wfrr.  U.  i  4.  J  !.#*** 

run  i  *iaum  low.  tawm.  3S4-1M  >•*■*  m.  *•» 
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In  Dulrh. — Fifty  Dutch  farmers  have 
n«rae  to  America  to  escape  taxation.  Ah, 
they  little  know! — Xcw  Yurk  Evening 

Unit. 


Some  Left.— It  is  said  tliat  what  most 
rnprvsses  American  visitors  is  the  number 
nf  Englishmen  who  are  not  lecturing  in 
America.  —  Punch  (London). 

Nobody's  Fault. — Customer  —  “Ouch! 
Thi*  towel  is  scalding  hot." 

Barber— “Sorry,  sir!  1  couldn't  hold  it 
my  longer.” —  Falotko  {Flo.)  S'eici. 


A  Poor  Lot. — Madge — "Would  you 
i  iirry  a  man  to  reform  him?" 

Mabel — “I  suppose  I  shall  have  to— 
there  isn't  one  of  them  that  suits  me  the 
■ay  he  is  now!”— London  Opinion. 

Argument  for  Industry.— Old  Hen— 
TH  give  you  a  piece  of  good  advice." 

Young  Hen— "What  is  it?" 

Old  Hen— "An  egg  a  day  keeps  the 
butcher  away!” — Progressive  Grocer. 


Deceptive.— Young  Wife— “If  this  is 
in  ail-wool  rug.  why  is  it  labeled 

’cotton*  ?" 

Shoe  Ahhistant  (confidentially) — “That, 
rutdaiu.  is  to  deceive  the  mothsl" — London 

Mod. 


Discounting  Notes. — "Yes,  my  daugh¬ 
ter's  musieul  education  was  a  profitable 
ten  uire." 

"Really?" 

"Yea.  I  managed  to  buy  the  houses  on 
'  it  her  side  of  my  own  for  about  half  their 
Value." — The  passing  Show  (London). 

Something  to  Worry  About.— In  the 

American  State  Cordite  Factory  of  Mary- 
Und.  g<»at“  are  kept  for  the  specific  purpose 
if  devouring  itillammable  litter  that  may 
lying  alMint.  The  experiment  may  In- 
•II  right  until  ono  day  a  goat  eats  a  stick 
i»f  cordite  and  then  hulls  the  foreman. — 
/*iricA  (London.) 


How  Did  He  Know? — Magistrate — 
"You  arc  charged  with  being  drunk.  Have 
jin  anything  to  say?" 

Culprit — "I've  never  been  drunk  in  my 
Wi.  -ir,  and  never  intend  to  Ik*,  for  it 
always  makes  mo  feel  so  had  in  tho  morn- 
itg  " — /‘all  Moll  Gazette  (London). 


Diplomacy.— The  Young  Bride  (looking 
in  window  of  jewelry  store)— “George,  I’d 
lure  to  have  that  bracelet." 

The  Husband — "I  can't  afford  to  buy 
it  fur  you.  dear." 

The  Bride — "But  if  you  could,  you 
•  wild,  wouldn't  you?" 

Titr.  Husband — "I'm  afraid  not." 

The  Bride — "Why?" 

Tue  Husband — "It  isn’t  good  enough, 
H-ar." 

The  Bride— "Oh,  you  darling!"—  Li/e. 


The  Time  Element.— When  James  A. 
Barfield  was  president  of  Hiram  College,  a 
man  brought  up  his  son  to  be  entered  a' 
a  student.  He  wanted  the  boy  to  take 
•  'ourse  shorter  than  the  regular  one. 

"My  son  can  never  take  all  those 
•tidies."  said  the  father.  "He  wants  to 
M  through  more  quickly.  Can’t  you 
•rouge  it  for  him?" 

"Ob.  yes."  said  Mr.  Garfield.  ‘Tie  can 
ikt  a  short  course:  it  all  depends  on  what 
you  want  to  make  of  him.  When  God 
‘ants  to  make  an  oak.  He  takes  a  hundred 
pears,  but  He  takes  only  two  months  to 


Thirsty  ? 


ALL  for  the  jolly  Eskimo  kid.  Uncap  a  bottle  of 
his  gingery  old  drink.  Fill  a  glass  brimful. 
Take  a  good  long  drink. 

Feels  great  going  down  the  parched  throat,  doesn’t 
it?  That  fresh  tingling  taste  just  kills  a  thirst.  You 
like  it  lots,  of  course— which  isn’t  unusual ;  everybody 
else  does  too.  It's  a  drink  that’s  popular  with  just 
about  everybody— young  or  old  or  in  between,  men 
and  women  and  kids.  They  all  like  it. 

That’s  why  the  Eskimo  kid  always  wears  such  a 
genial  grin.  He’s  proud  of  his  ginger  ale  and  he  has 
good  cause  to  be —everything  in  Clicquot  Club  is  the 
finest  to  be  had.  As  for  the  blend — that  has  pleased 
folks  for  thirty-eight  years. 

Order  by  the  cote  from  your  grocer  or  drugglat 
The  Clicquot  Club  Company,  MU1U,  Muk,  U.  S.  A. 


SARSAPARILLA 
ROOT  BELR 
BIRCH  UELR 


Google 
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Federal? 


Every  Tire  User  Wants 


to  do  business  with  an  authorized  All  that  you  can  buy  in  any  tire  is 
sales  agency  that  will  insure  him  of  raw  material  plus  experience,  equip- 
a  square  deal  on  Price,  Quality —  ment  and  labor  plus  the  intent  to 
and  Service.  Federal  Authorized  produce  quality  goods — and  the 
Sales  Agencies  are  picked  for  that  greatest  of  all  these  contributory 
purpose.  To  back  them  up  they  factors  is  the  intent, 
must  have  tires  that  will  give  their  t.  ,  . 

complete  value  without  incon-  Wc  build  quality  tires  that  arc 
venicnce  before  the  full  benefit  has  8>vm8  Krcat  mileage.  We  mean 
been  derived.  'hat  everyone  to  whom  we  sell 

these  tires  shall  get  from  their  use 
We  are  building  high  grade,  wear-  an  all-round  satisfaction  sufficient 
resisting  tires  which  have  an  cstab-  to  make  them  continue  indefinitely 
lished  reputation  for  their  uniform  to  buy  Federal  Tires  and  to  advise 
quality  and  honest  construction.  their  friends  to  do  so. 


Federal  Blue  Pennant  Cords  Federal  Rugged  Fabrics 

Federal  Defender  Cords — Federal  Federal  Defender  Fabrics — Popular 

Quality— Lesser  Price  Sires 

Federal  Rut-Guard  Truck  Cords 


Buy  from  dealers 
displaying  this  sign 


ih.n(lr>  juil  ■■  raaily  ■>  new 


let*  and  roofer*  throughout  the  world 
Wnu  to  u*  for  illumated  booklet*. 
*•*»  «l  10  ttpitnUaltm  r«*lW  Hurts*  (loftei I 


C»mko  Latita  Sbmglat  air  lotkrd  on 
rout  roof  W»Jr  in  thtaa  natural, 
unlading  co/or*  -rich  w atm  tad,  cool 
tag*  gtaan  and  blua  black. 


— 60  tons  of  water 


Sixty  ton*  of  water — in  driving,  pounding,  slashing 
rain  —an  hurled  each  year  on  your  roof.*  Think  cf  the 
punishment —month  after  month— year  after  year! 

Ordinary  roofings  soon  weaken — can't  stand  the  gaff. 
Then  come  leaks,  discomfort,  damaged  goods  and  big 
rooting  espensr. 

That’s  why  it  PAYS— in  health,  comfort  and  money — 
to  roof  your  home  with  Genasco  Latite  Shingles,  the 
leak  proof,  storm-tight  roofing  that  weathers  ALL 
weather 

Water  can’t  damage  Genasco  Latite  Shingles— nor 
dampness  get  through.  They’re  made  with  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt  Cement— a  world-old.  a|fes  seasoned 
product  nat uta's  nvvrlasting  wnalhnr-ptoolei 

Attractive  long  latunc  —fire  »*fr-  Grnatco  Latitr  Shingle* 
al*o  tr.p  your  home  renter  in  lummcr  and  warmer  in  winler.  And 


“A  Pro-phyJaotic— medium,  please” 


That  is  all  you  have  to  say.  Specify  "Pro-phy- 
lac-tic”  and  the  degree  of  bristle  stiffness— hard, 
medium,  or  soft— and  you  will  get  a  brush  that 
makes  a  thorough  job  of  cleaning  teeth. 

Theordinary  flat  brush  merely  brushes  the  fVont 
and  back  surfaces.  But  the  tufted  bristles  of  a  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic  and  the  curved  handle  enable  you  to 
clean  in  between  the  teeth  and  reach  all  the  places 


that  are  hard  to  get  at  and  often  are  neglected. 

Every  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush  comes  in 
an  individual  yellow  box.  Three  sizes — adults', 
youths’,  and  children's.  Buy  them  at  any  store 
where  tooth  brushes  are  sold. 

Every  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  If  you  buy  one  that  does  not  give  absolute 
satisfaction,  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  replace  it. 


FLORENCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Florence.  Mm. 
Sold  by  all  deal, rs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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CHICAGO’S  FINEST  HOTEL 
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Qmjortabk  and  Hospi labk 


WHEN  the  dog  star  brings  days  of 
sultry  heat,  and  a  sweltering  public 
dreams  of  snow  igloos  in  arctic  wildernesses. 
HOTEL  LA  SALLE  serves  coolness  to  its  mid 
summer  patrons.  Cits  famous  Blue  Fountain 
Room,  Roof  Garden,  and  five  other  restau¬ 
rants,  comfortably  chilled,  are  favorite  eating 
places  of  all  who  enjoy  good  food  with  the 


luxury  of  coolness.  CIt  is  the  hotel  of  indi¬ 


vidual  service.  It  combines  homelike  comforts 


patrician  elegance  and  personal  courtesy  with 
the  hospitality  that  is  its  distinctive  tradition. 


HOTEL  La  SALLE,  La  Salle  al  Madison 

ERNEST  I  STEVENS.  Vm  »•*  *»J  Mea*et 


Hotel  La  Salle  Carace 

— ja$l  around  I  he  cornet 
For  the  convenience  ol  in  guests 
who  motor  to  Chicago.  HOTEL 
LA  SALLE  maintains  in  own 
garage— the  finest  in  the  United 
State*  and  the  largest  in  Chicago 
—  and  the  rate*  arc  the  lowest 
ever  attempted  in  metropoLtan 
garage  service. 
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This  Mimeograph  in  factory, 
in  office  or  school  can  speedily 
save  much  money.  And  also  it 
will  greatly  increase  efficiency.  A 
pressing  economy!  By  its  rapid 
and  clean-cut  reproduction  of  let¬ 
ters,  bulletins,  forms,  designs,  etc., 

I 

it  will  help  you  in  a  remarkable 
way — as  it  is  helping  thousands  of 
others.  Free  booklet  “L-8”  shows  how 
this  simple  device  is  saving  millions 
for  American  industry.  Write  today 
to  A.  B.  Dick  Company — Chicago. 
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SALESMEN  WANTED 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

TO  SELL  the  ‘Blue  Book  of  Social  LW." 
1  Mm.  Emily  Port’*  new  work  on  " Etiquette  “ 
A  rapid  teller  which  appeal*  to  a  va»t  number  of  men 
and  women.  Seven  edition*,  so.ooo  topic*,  printed 
in  hx  month*.  Unquestionably  the  beat  book  on 
Etiquette  ever  "Tit ten.  Big  earning*  for  eameri 
talemrara— Sio.  1 1  j.  and  more  per  day.  W  nte  lor 
full  particular*  to  Mr.  Hadley,  cars  Punk  * 


The  Constitution  of  the  United 

States:  It*  Sorat**  and  Id  Application 
B,  Tk.su*  Jam**  N«t*n 

Atiiukt  an  Ihr  Suprtmte  Court 
I'rofeaaor  Comer,  o I  the  Methodist  t  nivrrslty 
of  the  .'©utl».  wyi  of  this  work: 

Do  you  know  that  the  Pounder*  of  the  Re¬ 
public  leered,  not  the  <  ourta,  but  the  lonarru* 
'■a  leglaDllve  iV*|.<llam,"  oakl  Thom*,  fetlcr- 
•on.  "-o  not  the  so>e.nment  we  fought  lot.' 

They  knew  very  well  Irom  hlttory  how  tyran¬ 
nical  and  wicked  *n  unstrained  le.ldatlve  body 
may  become.  Therrlore.  they  interned  and 
erected  a  Judicial  Department  ».  a  ruatd  oarintt 

luwliiutlieir 'ieort'Tof,  0~U 

preeautlon.  the  l«rMlali«e  Itepartment  tthe 
<’on*rr**l  ha*  at  time*  attempted  to  otrrbrar 
th*  Kircullve  IVpartment  (the  Pr-Mdenll  and 
the  Judicial  Department  (the  C  ourt*). 

Are  you  and  your  wile  and  children  qualified 
to  dUcuu  the  recent  propo*al*  of  member*  ol 
Coaeieno  and  ol  other*  to  eitend.  virtually  with¬ 
out  limit,  the  power  .>1  the  (  ongreaa'  What  have 
you  to  i..  tills*  Probably  nothing  .  You  are 


pcrsnnal  wntc-upa  are  obtainable  —  if  r>u 
*>  about  it  ns  hi.  Read  the  book  GET¬ 
TING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT,  by  H.  S. 
M,CamUy.  The  author  waa  for  year,  in  the 
cewvpaper  game  and  “  knows  the  rope*" 
thoroughly.  Hi*  sdvks  therefore  b  practical 
and  u  thoroughly  reliable.  Hi  pain. 

Small  n  mo.  Cloth.  Sus.  net:  Si.jj. 


H  CAN  YOU 
*  NAME  THIS 
CURIOUS 
-  CREATURE? 


FRENCH  GERMAN 
SPANISH  ITALIAN 

This  delightfully  can*  method  of  home  atud)  ha* 
bridge*!  the  gap*  of  distances.  You  can  com¬ 
mence  of  oner  to  think  and  apeak  In  French, 
German.  Spanish,  or  Italian. 

The  Kowenthnl  method  1*  for  busy  mm  and 
women.  It  is  tdmplo  and  easy  fo  master,  and  re- 
quire*  very  little  time.  The  study  is  a  pleasure, 
never  a  ta«k.  There  la  scarcely  any  other  ac¬ 
complishment  that  will  ad vance  you  further  in 
social  and  business  life.  With  America  a  export 
traile  opening  » Ider  and  wider  r*ch  year.  Sow# 
armrd  i*  hr  t rho  can  tprak  a  second  lanovage- 
Wonderful  opportunities  present  themselves  to 
those  who  * | >eak  and  write  a  foreign  tongue. 

Are  You  Satisfied  to  Remain  a 
“One-Language  Man”— or  Woman? 

Thousands  of  Americans  will  lie  going  to  Fu* 
ro|ie  on  business,  or  on  sight-seeing  tours  To 
them  this  system  Is  Indispensable.  Why  not 
learn  to  speak  the  languages  of  Euro|ie  NOW : 

Send  for  Interesting  Free  Booklet 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  talk  and  write  comet 
French.  Gorman.  Spanish  or  Italian,  just  «igo 
your  name  below  and  return  this  slip  to  us  ami 
you  will  receive,  free  of  charge.  Dr.  Rosenthal  * 
interesting  booklet.  "Revolution  in  the  Study 
and  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 

Do  thD  now  before  you  forget  it! 


Where  Art  the 

Children  of  Loneliness? 


HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  U  an  Informing  axxl  authoritative  dt»£ avion  of 
thlt  very  Important  subject.  written  In  an  ea my  (opular 
•tyle  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  contusing  tech¬ 


nical  Utr 


it  to  by  theovll 


authority 


n( 


Louis  Faugercs  Bishop,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  aod  Circulation. 
Fordham  Unlrvr.lt  y;  President  of  th#  Good 
Samaritan  Wipeniifr  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital.  New  York,  ate. 

Ittttoded  primarily  for  sufferer*  frem  heart  affect  too*,  for 
their  near  relative*  and  friends,  and  especially  for  the 
nurvr  in  char**  of  such  cim.  It  <Jr*cnbe*  the  various 
type*  of  heart  ailment*  In  a  moat  lucid  manner  and  tell# 
exactly  what  should  be  dcoe  in  each  case,  the  mode  o I  life 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  th-  moat  beneficial  diet,  etc. 
This  book  to  highly  recommended  to  physician*.  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  Information  Irom  It. 

CroiFfi  3vo.  Illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams. 
S3  SO  net.  by  ma/L  S3  62 

V  A  W.fnalls  Company.  3SI.3C0  Faorth  Avasma.  Now  Tarh 


FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

3S4-3SO  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Genllnnen: — Please  send  me.  without  chars* 
or  obligation.  the  booklet  "Revolution  in  the 
Study  and  Teaching  of  Foreign  Language*. 

Name . . 

Address . . 

State..  - - 


.  88 
88-49 
60-67 
68-60 
00-01 
.  02 
.  08 


This 
Famous 
'  Man 


Ha.  T*uj hi  Hundred,  ol  Thou.xndx  of  Wicni 
Whom  Ha  Never  Mai  Face- to- Face  to 

SPEAK  and  WRITE 


It  hx*  the  bill  of  •  dock  the  tail  cf  »  beaver,  the 
5*>dy  of  a  mole,  and  webbed  feet,  and  lay*  egg v 
Thi*  freak  of  the  anunal  kir.cdm  and  hundred* 
of  other  mnxrkxb«  and  inteTcrting  beast  t.  bml-. 
rcptlo.  and  fithn.  are  entertainingly  described 
fur  yuu  in 

Cassel’s  Natural  History 

8,  F.  Martin  Dmmam.  F  R  P.  S_  F.  R  M.  dr. 
which  detail*  the  marvelous  story  of  life  in  the  va 
and  oat  hr  land  in  a»t»lr  so  uronle  >et  to  authoritative 
that  it  charm*  >o«*g  and  old  alike.  No  better  and 
rtvxrr  »itf..rn>iRg  reading  foe  the  family  ordc  or  the 
schoolroom  Can  be  fomad. 

More  than  200  Illustrations 

reproduced  from  the  author's  original  photographs, 
as  kart!  as  its  lull-pjff  colored  plate*,  make  the  dr- 
senpeive  matter  doubly  valuable  and  greatly  iaercaar 
the  attraction  of  the  «  ol  use. 

Urp  %**.  lif  Hf*.  (htt.  Utirrto  **4  OtsmmsUA 

u  m.  $*  it  * s  »sii. 

Fink  4  WatnaBa  Camtaay.  JS4  F*wrlk  A.enw*.  N*.  Tack 
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y  Mrs  Blakely 
HoW  Do  You  Do! 


He  had  met  her  only  once  before.  Some  one  had  pre¬ 
sented  him  at  a  reception  both  had  attended.  He  had 
convened  with  her  a  little,  danced  with  her  once.  And 
now,  two  weeks  later,  he  sees  her  approaching  with 
a  young  lady  whom  he  surmises  is  her  daughter. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Blakely,  how  do  you  do!"  he  exclaims, 
rushing  forward  impulsively.  But  Mrs.  Blakely,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  highest  degree  of  courtesy  at  all  times, 
returns  his  greeting  coldly. 

And  nodding  briefly,  she  passes  on  — leaving  the  young 
man  angry  with  her,  but  angrier  with  himself  for  blun¬ 
dering  at  the  very  moment  he  wanted  moat  to  create  a 
favorable  impression. 


DO  you  know  what  to  say  to  a  woman 

when  meeting  her  for  the  first  time  ^k 

after  an  introduction?  Do  you 
know  what  to  say  to  a  woman  when 
having  her  after  an  introduction?  W'oul  1 

you  *ay  "  Good-bye.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  ^k 

met  you"?  Or,  if  she  said  that  to  you.  how  ■ 

would  you  answer?  ^k 

is  just  such  little  unexpected  situations 
like  these  that  take  us  off  our  guard  and 

{or  in  to  sudden  embarrassments.  None  A  ^ 

us  like  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  the  incorn. 

Sit  condemns  us  as  ill-bred.  It  makes 

case  w  hen  wc  should  be  well  _ 

!■  i«cd.  It  make*  u«  self  ronmouv  ^ 

*»d  uncomfortable  when  wc  should  ^  ^ 

becalm,  self-possessed,  confident  of  C_*_.  a. rally.  Atthedinner 
uunelvcs.  1  y  tabic  they  fed  con • 

The  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  >  trained,  cm  bar- 

tt)  on  all  occasions  5s  the  greatest  rassed.  Somehow 

personal  asset  any  man  or  woman  can  have,  they  always  feel  th.it  they  don’t  “belong." 
It  protects  against  the  humiliation  of  con¬ 
spicuous  blunders.  It  acts  as  an  armor  Little  Blunders  That  Take  Ua 
iioinst  the  rudeness  of  others.  It  gives  n«  n  r„  . 

an  case  of  manner,  a  certain  calm  dignity  tjn  v,ur  ^,u*r« 

arxl  self-possession  that  people  recognize  There  arc  so  many  problems  of  conduct 
and  respect.  constantly  arising.  How  should  asparagus 

be  eaten?  How 
should  the  linger- 
bowl  be  used,  the 
napkin,  the  fork  and 
knife?  Whose*  name 
should  be  mentioned 
lirst  when  making 
an  introduction? 
How  should  invita¬ 
tions  be  worded? 
How  should  the 
home  lie  decorated 
for  a  wedding? 
What  « lot  he*  should 
l»c  taken  on  a  trip 
to  the  South? 

In  public,  at  the 
theatre, at  the  dance, 
on  the  train — wher¬ 
ever  wc  go  and  with 
whomever  wc  hap¬ 
pen  to  be,  wc  en¬ 
counter  problems 
that  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  hold 
ourselves  well  in 
hand,  to  be  pre- 
|»arcd.  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  do  and 


bfflttt  iku  yam 

know  irfcudy  ikr 

I  bJ^ 

B  conduct  nil 

f  public  pluces. 

It  is  not  expensive 
dress  that  counts 
most  in  social  circles— but  correct  manner, 
knowledge  of  social  form.  Nor  is  it  par- 
liculariv  clever  speech  that  wins  the  largest 
audience*.  If  one  knows  the  little  secrets  of 
rntertainint  conversation,  if  one  is  able  to  say 
always  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
one  cannot  help  being  a  pleasing  and  ever- 
welromc  guest. 

The  Book  of  Ktiqucttc,  social  secretary  to 

thousands  of  men  and  women,  makes  it  invi¬ 
sible  for  every  one  to  do.  say.  write  and  wear 
always  that  which  is  absolutely  correct  and 
in  good  form  -gives  to  every  one  a  new  ease 
and  poise  of  manner,  a  new  self -confidence 
and  assurance.  It  smooth*  away  the  little 
crudities— docs  amazing  things  in  the  matter 
of  sclf-tullivalion. 

Send  No  Money 

Take  advantage  of  the  important  special- 
edition.  low  price  offer  made  elsewhere  on 
this  page.  Send  today  for  your  set  of  the 
famous  Book  of  Etiquette.  These  two  val¬ 
uable  volumes  will  protect  you  from  embar¬ 
rassments.  give  you  new  case  and  poise  of 
manner,  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do,  say, 
write  and  wear  on  every  occasion. 

No  money  is  necessary.  Just  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon.  The  complete  two- volume 
*et  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette  will  be  sent  to 
you  at  once.  Give  the  postman  only  Si.oS 
(plus  few  cents  postage)  on  arrival — instead 
of  $.1.50  which  is  the  regular  publishing 
price.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with  these 
books  you  may  return  them  at  any  time 
within  s  days  and  your  money  will  !»c  re¬ 
funded  at  once,  without  question. 

This  coupon  is  worth  money  to  you.  It 
will  bring  you  the  famous  Book  of  Etiquette 
at  almost  h,ilf  the  regular  price.  Use  it— 
today!  Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept. 
308,  Garden  City,  New  York. 


have  been  to  a 
party  lately,  of  a 
dinner,  or  a  re¬ 
ception  of  some 
kmd  Were  you 
entirely  at  case, 
«jre  of  yourself, 
confident  that  you 
■ould  not  do  or 
»)’  anything  that 
others  would  recog¬ 
nize  as  ill-bred? 

Hr.  were  you  self- 
conscious,  afraid  of 
doing  or  saying  the 
■  rong  thing,  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert 
-never  wholly 
comfortable  for  a 
minute? 

Many  people  fed 
atone"  in  a  crowd, 
out  of  place.  They 
do  not  know  how 
'0  make  strangers 
like  them—  how  to 
('tale  o  good  first 
'* Pinion .  When 
they  are  introduced 
[hey  do  not  know¬ 
how  to  start  con¬ 
versation  flowing 


The  Famous  Book  ol  Etiquette 

Nearly  Haifa  Million  Sold  at  0*1 


ONLY 


For  a  short  time  only  wc  arc  making  this 
amazing  offer  to  send  you  the  complete  au¬ 
thentic  original  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE  at 
almost  half  the  usual  publisher's  price! 

You  have  always  wanted  to  own  the  two  re¬ 
markable  books  that  give  poise,  ease,  dig 
nity,  scIf-confidcnce.  Almost  500.000  |xt>ple 
have  purchased  them  at  the  regular  price  of 
83.50.  If  you  act  NOW  you  can  receive  the 
same  two  authoritative  and  fascinating 
volumes  for  only  $1 .98. 


Nr  I  won  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept.  3M 
Garden  City.  New  York 

f  am  clad  lo  know  cd  the  aprcU)  lowfwkr  relit  ion  <4  tbr 
c4  Etiqorttr  Vo*  may  me  thewr  two  volume, 
without  any  money  in  advAikr.  \Vhrn  they  airtvr  I  will 

Ci«T  the*  g Hartman  o&l)  J I  (plufl  A  few  CtOtl  pOfrtOJ>r)  in 

lull  per  mm  t  m«trad  of  thr  r«tuUr  price  of  is  so.  I  am 
to  have  thr  :*ri%i!rcr  of  fr  turn  in*  thr  Hook  ol  htiqurttc 
any  time  within  5  '!*>•  il  I  am  001  drlichtrd  with  It. 


No  money  is  necessary.  Just  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon  to  us  at  once.  Wc  will  send 
you  tl»e  complete  two-volume  set  and  when 
it  arrives  you  have  the  privilege  of  giving 
the  postman  only  Si. 08  ‘plus  few  cents  post¬ 
age'  ior  the  regular  S3. 50  set! 

Surely  you  arc  not  going  to  let  this  offer 
slip  by.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW 
while  you  arc  thinking  about  it. 


Let  the  Book  of 
Etiquette  Be  Your 
Social  Guide 

For  your  own  hap¬ 
piness.  for  your  own 
peace  of  mind  and 


ka  with  thr 
w-Hb  win*- 
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SALESMEN  WANTED 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

TO  SELL  the  "Blu«  Book  of  Social  Usage." 
1  Mrs.  Emily  Post’*  new  work  on  '  Etiquette  ” 
A  rapid  •rller  which  appeal*  toa  vast  nuimw-r  of  men 
and  women.  Seven  edition*,  Co.ooo  copies,  pnnte-1 
in  w*  month*.  Unquestionably  the  beat  Imok  on 
Etiquette  ever  written.  Big  earning*  for  earned 
salesmen — Sto.  Iis.  and  more  rwr  day.  W  nte  for 
full  particular*  lo  Mr.  Hadley,  care  Punk  A 
WagnalU  Company.  jj4  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United 

States:  II.  &SMM  and  lu  A«Jk.ben 
Br  Tk*SM*  J«S««  NertM 

A  U.kM  .  4nb  ike  Supreme  CWf 
rrtrfr**.'  Co am.  of  tbs  *M*thoh«C  t  niversit y 
of  the  .so utli.  mx  of  this  work: 


Do  you  know  that  tb«  Founds*  of  th#  Pc- 

son  wjs  oot  the  govrmmvnt  w*  fought  !•»# 
they  knrw  wry  wvll  from  hUtiMy  how  fy fan* 
nknl  anti  wkk«l  an  unrv-trainvtl  Ugl* U«lw  bo4y 
may  become.  thrrrtnr*.  they  tnveaerst  and 
rrvct#«1  a  Ju-li.Ul  I >ep#itmrnt  aa  a  guard  against 
kgUUtlv*  despotism.  Subsequent  hlHorr 
)U8tlfWa  thrlr  fram.  for.  notwith •samllag  «KHr 
mvcsutlon.  th#  legislative  l>MK*rtm*nt  (the 
<  nnyrrssl  baa  af  time#  sttcmptr.t  to  owrUir 
the  Kircuftvr  iVfMri m#ni  (the  resident)  and 
ll»c  judicial  Department  (the  <  owrts). 

Aft  you  ami  your  wife  and  children  quallfWd 
lo  discus*  the  recs nt  proposals  of  mrrobrr*  of 
(  onriras  amt  of  othrn  lo  eatend.  virtually  with¬ 
out  limit,  the  power  of  the  (omgr m'  What  h arc 
you  to  aay  to  this*  Probably  nothing  You  are 
not  Informed.  You  never  were  taught  in  school, 
ami  no  book  was  available  to  trscbrr*  esplalnlng 
In  common  language  ami  wiihln  convenient 
compass  the  origin#  gad  the  daily  uses  of  tbe 
great  clauses  of  the  C  institution. 

Hut  the  l»ook  U  reaily  now. 

Are  lo  il  ihit  41  bttomtt  a  lett-kook  4m  Ike  ukooit 
of  you r  iktUren  Thin  sfsdv  il  yomwt*lf. 

Ignorance  of  these  important  matters  la  ao 
longer  excusable.  And  It  k  dangerous. 

FVtt/VWM*#.  iur*#u  fhd  If. 


To  Get  Your  Name 
in  the  Paper 

To  «h*  man  who  re*k*  prominence  »«  lh* 
bsr.  in  lh*  pulpit,  or  ss  s  leader  in  politic*, 
•oocly.  or  govern  all  air*,  newspaper 

publicity  b  absolutely  neccresry.  And 
perwmal  wnte-up*  are  obtainable  —  d  you 
about  It  right.  Kr*d  the  took  GET¬ 
TING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT,  by  H.  5. 
J/.t  dairy-  The  auttor  «aa  for  year*  in  the 
r.c«»p*per  game  and  “know*  lb*  rope*' 
t  bin  Highly.  Ill*  sdviev  therefore  i*  practical 
and  i*  thoroughly  reliable,  m  pat". 

Small  um o.  Clot*,  tl  JS.  met.  St.JJ. 


Whom  Ha  Navar  Mat  Faea-to-Faea  Is 


uam  LfTTLE.  BROWN  &  COMPANY 


CAN  YOU 
NAME  THIS 
CURIOUS 
CREATURE? 


It  ha.  the  bill  of  a  duck .  the  Uilc*  a  beaver,  the 
dy  of  a  mole,  sr.d  webbed  feet  ,  and  layirggv 
tu«  freak  of  the  animal  kingd  m  and  hund-rd> 
« :h«Y  renurkab'^  and  interr-'ing  U-a-'*  bird*, 
pti'e*.  and  fuhes.  aie  enicrtauiingly  deicnbed 


When  Are  the 

Children  of  Loneliness? 


HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  Informing  and  authoritative  diseussico  of 
thl*  very  important  subject.  writ  ten  in  an  easy  popular 
style  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech¬ 
nical  term#.  It  »t  by  the  well-known  authority  is  this  held. 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop*  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  sod  Circulation, 
Fordham  University:  President  of  (he  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital.  New  York.  etc. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  fretn  heart  affevtlooa. for 
tbe*r  near  relatives  and  friends,  and  e*r*tt*l!y  for  the 
nurw#  in  chart t*  of  such  cases.  It  describe*  the  variant 
ty  i <s  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  Iucm  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  the  mode  of  life 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  moat  tcnebcia!  diet.  etc. 
This  book  U  highly  recommended  to  physicians,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  Information  from  It. 

Crown  Sm  Illustrated  by  phniafrapKt  and  diagram*. 

n+t  by  maiL  #J.AJ 

Fwnk  4  Ws*nal!»  Company.  SS4-340  Fsmth  Avenue.  New  Tsr4 
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Famous 


Man 


SPEAK  ud  WRITE 


FRENCH  GERMAN 
SPANISH  ITALIAN 


Till*  delightfully  f*n  method  of  home  study  ha* 
bridged  the  ga|»  of  dlatanciw.  You  Can  eoin- 
mencc  al  once  lo  think  and  *i>eak  In  French. 
German.  Hi«iil*h.  or  Italian. 

The  KoM-nthal  method  la  for  busj-  men  and 
women.  It  la  <dmplc  and  easy  to  maater.  and  re¬ 
quire*  very  little  lime.  The  aludy  la  a  plraaure. 
never  a  tank.  There  la  arareely  any  other  nr- 
eoinpll*hment  that  will  advance  you  further  In 
•orial  and  hualnrwa  Ufe.  With  America  *  export 
trade  oiienlng  wider  and  wider  each  year.  tfeiiNy 
armed  ii  he  uho  can  .* peak  a  treond  language! 
Wonderful  opportunities  present  themuclve*  to 
tbore  who  apeak  and  write  a  foreign  tongue. 


(  Are  Yon  Satisfied  to  Remsis  s 
‘One-Lingutge  Man”-  or  Woman? 


Thouaand*  of  Anicrtran*  will  lie  going  to  Eu¬ 
rope  on  lm«dneK«.  i.r  on  alght-reeing  tour*.  To 
them  thia  system  ia  indl>pen*ahle.  Whj  nut 
learn  to  apeak  the  language*  of  Europe  NOW? 


Send  for  Interesting  Free  Booklet 


if  you  want  to  learn  to  talk  anti  write  correct 
French.  German.  Hpanioh  or  Italian.  Juat  ‘Mm 
><»ur  name  below  ami  return  thl*  slip  to  u*  and 
you  will  receive,  free  of  charge.  Dr.  Rosenthal • 
interesting  booklet.  “ Revolution  In  the  Study 


Teaching  of  Foreign  I^inguaitcs." 
hi  thl*  now  before  you  forget  II! 


FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Axnut,  N*w  York 

Gentlemen: — Pleare  rend  nte.  ly'itlitmt  charge 
or  obligation,  the  booklet  “  Itctfolution  In  the 
Study  and  Teaching  of  Foreign  /Language*." 
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V  Mrs  Blakely 
HoW  Do  You  Do! 


He  Kid  met  her  only  once  before.  Some  one  had  pre¬ 
dated  him  at  a  reception  both  had  attended.  He  had 
converted  with  her  a  little,  danced  with  her  once.  And 
now,  two  weeks  later,  he  sees  her  approaching  with 
i  young  lady  whom  he  aurmiaea  ia  her  daughter. 

"Why,  Mr*.  Blakely,  how  do  you  do!"  he  exclaims, 
rushing  forward  impulaively.  But  Mr*.  Blakely,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  higheat  degree  of  courteay  at  all  times, 
return!  hia  greeting  coldly. 

And  nodding  briefly,  ahe  paaaca  on  — leaving  the  young 
man  angry  with  her,  but  angrier  with  himaelf  for  blun¬ 
dering  at  the  very  moment  he  wanted  moat  to  create  a 
favorable  impreaaion. 


DO  you  know  what  to  say  to  a  woman 
when  meeting  her  for  the  first  time 

after  an  introduction?  Do  you  M 

know  what  to  say  to  a  woman  when 
Jrjving  her  after  an  introduction?  Won  I 
you  say  "  Good-bye.  1  am  very  glad  to  have 
met  you"?  <  >r.  if  she  said  that  to  you.  h«*w 
•wild  you  answer? 

such  little 

like  these  that  take  us  off  our  guard 

few  us  to  sudden  embarrassments.  Nunc  «>f  ^ 

us  like  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  the  incorrrt  t 

Sit  condemns  us  as  ill-bred.  It  makes 

ease  when  we  should  be  well  _ 

|Mwd.  It  makes  us  self-conscious 
*A  uncomfortable  when  wc  should  "* 

becalm,  self -possessed,  confident  of  rally.  Atthedinncr 

outvives.  Lk  ^  t  table  ihev  fed  coo 

The  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  strained,  embar- 

wy  on  all  occasions  !s  the  greatest  rassed.  Somehow 

rcrjonal  asset  any  man  or  woman  can  have,  they  always  feel  that  they  don’t "belong." 
It  protects  against  the  humiliation  of  con- 

•picuous  blunders.  It  acts  as  an  armor  Little  Blunder*  That  Take  U* 

utainst  the  rudeness  of  others.  It  gives  n(,  n  r  , 

u\  case  of  manner,  a  certain  calm  dignity  un  uur 

and  self -possession  that  people  recognize  There  arc  to  many  problems  of  conduct 

and  respect.  constantly  ari'ing.  How  should  asparagus 

be  eaten?  How 
should  the  linger- 
bowl  be  used,  the 
napkin,  the  fork  and 
knife?  Whose  name 
should  be  mentioned 
first  when  making 
an  introduction? 
How  should  invita¬ 
tions  be  worded? 
How  should  the 
home  be  decorated 
for  a  wedding? 
What  clothes  should 
be  taken  on  a  trip 
to  the  South? 

In  public,  at  the 
theatre, at  the  dance, 
on  the  train — wher¬ 
ever  wc  go  and  with 
whomever  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  be.  wc  en¬ 
counter  problems 
that  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  hold 
ourselves  well  in 
hand,  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  to  know-  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  do  and 
say. 


B  conduct  all 

f  ^  public  places. 

It  is  not  expensive 
dress  that  counts 
most  in  social  circles  but  correct  manner, 
knowlcvlgr  of  social  form.  Nor  is  it  |Kir- 
ticularly  clever  speech  that  wins  the  largest 
audience*.  If  one  knows  the  little  secret* of 
rntrrt, lining  conversation,  if  one  is  able  to  say 
always  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
one  cannot  help  being  a  pleating  and  cver- 
welcomc  guest. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette,  social  secretary  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  every  one  to  do.  say,  write  and  wear 
always  that  which  is  absolutely  correct  and 
in  good  form  gives  to  every  one  a  new  case 
and  pol*c  of  manner,  a  new  seif -confidence 
and  assurance.  It  smooths  away  the  little 
crudities  -does  amazing  things  in  the  matter 
of  self-cultivation. 

Send  No  Money 

Take  advantage  of  the  important  special* 
edition,  low  price  offer  made  elsewhere  on 
this  page.  Send  today  for  your  set  of  the 
famous  Book  of  Etiquette.  These  two  val¬ 
uable  volumes  will  protect  you  from  embar¬ 
rassments.  give  you  new  case  and  poise  of 
manner,  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do,  say, 
write  and  wear  on  every  occasion. 

No  money  is  necessary.  Just  clip  and 
mail  the  cou|>on.  The  complete  two-volume 
set  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette  will  be  sent  to 
you  at  once.  Give  the  postman  only  Si.oS 
(plus  few  cents  postage!  on  arrival — instead 
of  $3.50  which  is  the  regular  publishing 
price.  If  you  arc  not  delighted  with  these 
(•ooks  you  may  return  them  at  any  time 
within  5  days  and  your  money  will  l»c  re¬ 
funded  at  once,  without  question. 

This  coupon  is  worth  money  to  you.  It 
will  bring  you  the  famous  Book  of  Etiquette 
at  almost  half  the  regular  price.  Use  it— 
today!  Nelson  Doublcday,  Inc.,  Dept. 
308.  Garden  City.  New  York. 


Do  You  Ever  Feel 
Hut  You  Don't 
“Belong"? 


Ihc  Famous  Book  o  1  Etiquette 

Nearly  Haifa  Million  Sold  at  *3*2 


trpoon  o!  some 

kind.  Were  you 
entirely  at  case, 
w  of  yourself, 
confident  that  you 
■odd  not  do  or 
“V  anything  that 
Khm  would  recog- 
"ice  as  ill-bred? 

Ilf.  were  you  solf- 
rontfious,  afraid  of 
'king  or  saying  the 
‘rnog  thing,  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert 
-never  w  holly 
comfortable  for  a 
minute? 

Many  people  feel 
alone"  in  a  crowd, 
out  of  place.  They 
1,0  rot  know  how 
to  make  strangers 
kr  them— how  to 
<J  ztod  first 
'tyession.  When 
’*}'  arc  introduced 
“*>'  do  not  know 
"■  to  start  con¬ 
ation  flowing 


ONLY 


For  a  short  time  only  we  arc  making  thi* 
amazing  offer  to  send  you  the  complete  au¬ 
thentic  original  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE  at 
almost  half  the  usual  publisher’s  price! 

You  have  always  wanted  to  own  the  two  re¬ 
markable  books  that  give  poise,  ease,  dig¬ 
nity,  self-confidence.  Almost  300.000  people 
have  purchased  them  at  the  regular  price  of 
Sj.50.  If  you  act  NOW  you  can  receive  the 
same  two  authoritative  and  fascinating 
volumes  for  only  $1 .98. 


Nelson  Doubleday.  fnc.#  Dept.  338 
Garden  City,  New  York 

I  am  tl»>1  to  know  ol  tb r  *pr«4ul  low-price  edition  ol  tbe 
tk«»k  oi  Etiquellf.  You  may  tend  me  three  two  volume* 
without  any  nx.nry  in  advance.  Whm  they  arrive  I  will 

Rve  thr  fortnun  only  I1.0B  <|4u»  a  few  cent*  ixntaff)  In 
II  paymrnt — in-trod  of  tkr  n  cular  prior  of  #.t  so  I  am 
to  h are  thr  pmilrcr  *4  trtonint  thr  Hook  of  HtlqurtUr 
any  tan*  within  j  data  if  I  am  oot  drlifhtrd  with  it. 


No  money  is  necessary.  Just  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon  to  us  at  once.  Wc  will  send 
you  the  complete  two-volume  set  and  when 
it  arrives  you  have  the  privilege  of  giving 
the  postman  only  Si  q8  (plus  few  cents  post¬ 
age)  for  the  regular  $3.50  set! 

Surely  you  are  not  going  to  let  thi*  offer 
slip  by.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW 
while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 


Let  the  Book  of 
Etiquette  Be  Your 
Social  Guide 

For  your  own  hap¬ 
piness.  for  your  own 
peace  of  mind  and 


1 
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Latest  * 

Fox  Trots  tf-4 Waltzes 

!fel£ 

For 

:::fer  A*M\ 


6.  Hr  <UUNrt^r«/»a  Mr. 

T.  You  K»»w  Yo..  lu.|.^  T« 
0.  I  W»u#fr**  Y«»o 


hi  Hu  it.  rnr«-  1 


'itsaw- 

Eight  Full-Size  Double  Face 
lO  Inch  Records 


Hera  u  the  nrrnlnt  phooawraiih.rraoH  Urcain  rr rr 
offered!  All  town/  <rv  reeonb.  right  .trsurhi  (rrcn  faruey 
In  you!  Th»  very  Ut<*l  Hr*w.|.av  hit.  »b*  nu»l  popular 
danre  tnuiie  -i  ivlay.  All  New  York  u  daartag  u>  ihew 
fomfcrfuL  ealchy.  »wi«y  Vox  Tn.u  and  WaJtm  K,*h« 
full  «*<’  Urn- inch  brand  new  rm»|i  who-h  [A»y  on  BOTH 
SI  DBA  eivir*  y,«,  BIXTKEN  fi«ni>Wtr wfaetaoM.  PLAYED 
IIKAUTTFI  LLY  l.y  the  n»«t  woitdrrf.il  DANCE  ORCHID 
TIIA8  you  evt*  brardl  A  wonderful  cmkvtxui  ol  btrat  hit* 

A  1.1.  FOR  ONLY  H.M.  Never  before  *,rh  i  Uncam  n 
up-to-the-minute  rwunl»l 

Send  No  Money  fci* 


Note  I  ho  Unity  of  recoedin*.  Ih*  niihiira  of  the  tune.  ar-l 
Iho  wr.n.Wrful  volume  and  rlearnra.  of  too*.  grad  no  moor, 
!*••  m»I  ii vr  (■■((nan  II.#*  pin.  . Hurry  cFuryn  on  ar¬ 
rival  If  luH  ilrluhlni  with  ><"ir  Untaia  rrlurn  rreonb  an  I 
•'ll  refund  monry  and  pay  Ih-  |— tare  IIOTH  tt  A  A  - 
This  low  pnra  mud.'  pomhlr  l.y  manuUdunnc  in  raormiK. 
quunllliro  ti'iil  arllill  dimt  to  uwrs.  Do  Bill  wail'  Mi  I 
coupon  or  |K*ul  lo 

Nil.  Music  Lo*er»,  Inc..  Dept  35S,  33i  4lh  Aee..  N.Y. 


Nil  Mmi<  Ur...,  I nr..  D.H  IS*.  iU  Fowlk  At. .  N  Y. 

INoMe  trnil  mr  Inr  to  days*  trial,  vour  col  loot  Ion  cl  in 
Pot  Train  timl  Wnltm  on  rl«ht  d..uM.-l.at*  irn-inih 


i  r<|iMi  I*,  am  nu.Ki.  m.ni-  I  »ui  p>> 

«•'<*  punirnnn  only  fro*  plan  dellvrr*  clurin  on  arm.. I 
TIU.  It  not  lo  lie  <nn.nlrn  .l  a  howvvrr  ll  «l»- 

in  mil.  ilo  nol  (•■mr  up  lo  nt>  mm I  n»nr  ikr 
riBhl  lo  rrlurn  them  al  ony  llinr  wltbln  iod.>..n.|  too 
oil!  rr 1 1 ml  my  money. 

□  Mark  X  In  *|oarv  If  yon  d**lr*  Patented  Kevit 
Album  al  ata-rUl  prl«»  a*  only  no,  ' Store  pro* 

»l  oo.l  Al  inactive  ami  dwrebln  lt»M.  riihl  trend. 


Be  a  GOOD  Speller 

OfUln  nrdi  In  cormi^fylfpcr,  advrftMni  writ¬ 
ing.  ami  literary  work  nee*!  m»  longer  |iur<k  you  It  you 
have  hundy  that  brand  orw  ipclkr  («>r  buty  proper — 

Words  We  Misspell  in  Business 

Hy  FR  ISK  It.  VtZETELLY.  U*.  D..  LL.  D . 
.l/iiuagivtc  t.dttor  ,\#w  >r  4*a«/-jpJ  Htsitimtrj 
A  tirrfrct  guide  to  correct  «pri:ing  oi  10.000  wor.ls 
often  mlMixtled  In  bwinre  Alw  ili"w»  cormt 
formation  ol  trfuraU.  dlrwoBi  into  tyUaMrr.  amt 
trill  wtiy  one  w^if«l  br  uicd  ins  trad  ol  an 

other — *a«^  Irwtrad  oi  gaucr.  If#  irastrad  ol  IU. 

rabbrt  liwt^ud  of  rabbet  os»»*n  in<tr.y|  .rf  o>uilr 

llludr  Imtrad  ot  eludr  or  alludr.  Raflwl  Imtrad  oi 
Rapharl.  etc.  Hie  book  mil  puy  lor  iurlf  10  KfTice 
evrry  day. 

ilmo.  Clo4k:  JJOlJC'J.  St.fo,mrt  fi4j.  fiottf+tJ 

fail l  WifNh CflinN*' .  PiNilrn.  )S4  fur'll*..  Ara Y«r1 


Thrilling  Adventures 

on  the  Roof  of  the  World 

Who  of  tii  doe*  not  love  to  read,  at  ea»e  and  In  la/fty. 
o<  the  draperaif  ri*ki  and  hair-rakloc  eipkolte  detalkd 
by  the  ardmt  iftoiintaineer?  Such  adventure*  wodrr 
highly  novel  cumlitUms  are  told  c<  la  non  eothralUag 
fashion  la  the  new  book. 

Mountain  Memories 

by  SI f  MARTIN  CONWAY.  M.P..  Llrt.D.. 
•«-Pr*t.  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  Vlce-Pre*. 
of  the  Royal  ideographical  Society  of  England 

one  of  the  worMi  teal*  known  climber*,  who  came*  tt« 
with  lrrr*i§tible  faacinatton  from  the  great  soow  reakaof 
the  Alp*  to  the  aianta  of  the  HicnaLoa*  in  Kaahmir  ami 
Tibet,  the  inland  i»*e  of  Spttghrrgen.  and  the  volcano  of 
Chile.  Bolivia,  and  Argentina.  Stnkmg  rvproduct|.ma 
of  photograph#  of  unuaual  mountain  *e*ne*  ftkAmt 
the  pleasing  literary  style  ol  the  book,  which  no  outdoor - 
lover  should  ml**  reading. 

$vo.  Cloth.  16  tuU-r ugtf  lUustrationj.  J5.  by  moil  S3. 13 

Faak  4  Wagaalb  Ceaaaa 


'Uiutraikns.  JS.  by 
\  3S4-360  Faa rtk  Ate 


IA  S3  13 
JfewTark 


How  Many  Words 
Do  YOU  Know? 


Roosevelt  knew  Lloyd  George  knows  Shakespeare  knew 

125,000  words  100,000  words  24,000  words 


TIF.  EDITOR  of  the  Xcw  Standard  Dictionary  states  that  ‘‘the  aver¬ 
age  well-educated  American  knows  from  60,000  to  70,000  words. 
Every  well-read  |»crson  of  fair  ability  and  education  will  be  able  to 
understand,  as  used,  50.000  words.” 

Compare  the  estimated  vocabularies  of  Roosevelt  and  Lloyd  George  with 
Shakes|K'are’s,  which  was  the  largest  of  the  iOth  century.  Milton’s,  the  next 
largest,  numbered  13,000  words.  It  is  apparent  how  amazingly  the  English 
language  has  grown. 

To-day  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times — to  be  among  "the  well -read 
people  of  fair  ability''-  a  man  must  know  twice  as  many  words  as  did  the  Bard 
of  Avon.  To  forge  ahead— to  Ik*  a  “well-educated  American”— he  should 
treble  the  master  dramatist’s  vocabulary. 

Learn  More  Words  and  Earn 

More  Money 

CAN'  you  put  into  graphic  words  the  your  Roods  or  bring  inquiries,  in  sufficient 
hkas  and  jJans  that  your  mind  con-  quantities? 

reives?  Words  *>  clear  and  convinc-  Those  stories  that  are  so  vivid  in  your  mini! 
ins  that  others  can  readily  understand  your  — can  you  write  them  so  that  editors  will 
thouKht  and  arc  willing  to  coo|icratc  in  carry-  accept  them?  Those  sermons,  the  thought 
ing  it  out?  Word^so  vivid  and  eloquent  of  which  uplifts  your  own  heart— can  you 
that  you  are  cnalilcd  to  put  through  big  compose  t hr m  so  that  they  will  move,  inspin', 
business  dealt,  make  larRc  and  numerous  comfort,  and  guide  your  congregation* 

•ales,  dose  important  contracts?  Words  so  Wc  think  in  words  and  images.  The  larger 
forceful  that  you  cany  your  hearers  or  readers  our  vocabulary,  the  more  varied  and  interest  ing 
cnthu4a‘tUally  with  you— so  intcrrMing  that  our  thoughts.  Men  climb  to  eminence  in 
you  hold  their  attention  and  gain  your  public  life  and  in  business  on  ladders  of  words 
object?  The  man  whose  speech  is  limited  and  crude 

I>o  your  business  letters  fully  accomplish  is  limited  and  crude  in  his  ideas-  his  aspira- 
t heir  purpose?  I»o  your  advertisements  carry  tions.  His  life  is  drab  and  uninteresting 
conviction — produce  adequate  results  —  acil  He  makes  no  progress.  He  arrives  nowhere 


FREE 


How  to  Become  a  Master  of 


This  free  trovklrt  will  »Ho*  you  how  tV  KUiwr 
Pmonal  Mail  Courae  in  PrxticaJ  En«liah  and 
Menial  Efficiency  will  enable  you  to  add  ttxsmnd* 
of  exprrvuve  word*  to  your  vocabulary^— U*e  the 
nxht  word  in  the  nght  place — Write  convincing  and 
rrsultfut  letter*,  advert iwment*.  stories,  article*,  ser¬ 
mons.  etc. — Wm  wo mot»o  and  hnrher  pay— Become 
an  interesting  talker — Make  yourself  welcome  in  ptod 
society — Become  influential  in  your  community. 


A  Few  Spare  Minutes 


Fifteen  minutes  a  day — at  home  or  in  office — will 
malt  in  wrpnnng  pr^rew. 

Thi*  course  i*  the  bu»y  man's  short-cut  to  a  full 
expressive  voca'-ulary  and  correct  crammar.  It 
does  away  with  the  time-rcafOBurut  study  of  abstract 
rule*.  It  teaches  correct  speaking  and  writing 
quickly  and  practically. 

All  lines  of  liusmess.  all  trades,  all  pr  fesuon*.  art* 
and  science*  are  represented  among  the  thousands 
•4  Mr.  K'ci'er'*  students.  There  are  officers,  direc¬ 
tors  and  department  heads  of  *-reat  industrLl  organ¬ 
ization*  as  well  as  their  subordinates.  There  are 
r  n  and  w.i'nen,  biyi  and  girls. 

~  •  •<* 


Enthusiastic  endorsements  nf  thi*  remarkable 
Course  have  teen  written  by  such  masters  ot  Enjl.*1, 
as  Juhn  Burroughs,  Mary  Robert*  Rinehart,  B>*',h 
Tarktnkdon.  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Rupert  Hughes,  Elli* 
Parker  Butler. 


1  PUNK  A  WAGXALLS  COMPANY/ 

I  J5 i-3^o  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N\  Y. 

I  Gtnilrmm  Send  me  hf  mail,  free  of  chan?r  or 
■  o  iinlxm.  the  Uy>klet.  ’  How  to  Become  a  .Master 
1  of  Hr.plish."  together  with  full  particular*  uf  the 
I  f»renvi!!c  K?n«er  Course  ia  Practical  Eaxh^h  and 
|  Mental  Efficiency.  DM- 11*23 

|  Same .  * . .  a. . . . 

I  Local  Aden, .  . 


PortOfict. 


SUta  and  No.  or  R.F.D. 
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School  and  College 
Directory* 


TTITERARY  DIGEST  rcsjrrs  seeking  private  institution!  of 
IcarninR  w  ill  find  in  our  papes  until  September  8: h  the  follow¬ 
ing  Classified  Directory  containing  the  names  and  aJdrewcs  of 
some  dutinctive  residential  schor.lt;  vocational,  professional, 
special  schools,  and  college!.  Advertisement!  describing  these 
institutions  will  be  found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 


You  are  incited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Our  School  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  terve,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  our  readers,  the 
school*,  and  camps  without  fees  or  obligation.  It  is  necessary  for 
inq- iters  to  give  specific  information  that  may  aid  us  in  giving 
prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  College*  for  Women 

©ugh  School  tor  Olds  MM  I  W.  Third  SI.,  law  Angel**.  C*hl. 
School  for  Oirlt  Cinmilrh.  Conn. 

e»«V .  Si.  Itonan  Terrace.  New  Hum.  Conn 

School  .  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Military  .Schools  and  College* 

Urban  Military  Academy  .  . Lo*  Angel.*,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  fti  Navy  Academy  .  .Bos  L.  Pacific  Beach.  Cal. 

Pasadena  MUitary  Academy  It  l>  No.  2.  Mo*  12-D.  Paaadena,  CNst. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy  . Han  Hafacl.  Cal 

Moc«an  Park  Mdita»>'  Academy  .  .Box  hOO.  Morgan  Park.  III. 

Culver  Military  Academy  .  .  . Culver,  I nd. 

Kentucky  Mditary  Instuute  ...  Bo*  IGV  Lyndon.  Ky. 

AHeo  Chalmers  School  43ft  Waltham  HI  .  W.  Newton.  Mm. 

Kemper  Military  School.  JOo  Third  Hi..  Boonrille,  Mo. 

Wentworth  MUitary  Academy  1*7  Washington  Ave..  l-.ln*t..n.  Mo. 
Bordentown  Military  Institute..  .  Drawn-  C-7,  Bardimtown.  N.  J. 
Wrnonah  MUitary  Academy  It..*  402,  Wenonah.  N.  J. 

New  Memiro  Military  Institute  .  .  .  .Bo*  I*  Boswell  N.  Me*. 

Saint  John's  School -  ..  .  .Box  10*.  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

Do*  D-k.  pork  skill.  N.  Y. 
. .  .Bo*  L.  Asheville,  N.  0. 
Ilo*  239.  Orrmantown.  Ohio 
.  Bo*  22ft,  ('hotter.  Pa. 
Bo*  D.  Colombia.  Term. 
Ilo*  141.  I^banon.  Term. 
Bo*  *,  Spring  lllll.  Tran. 
Bo*  121,  Sweet  water.  Tonn. 
.  ..Bo*  B.  Blacks  tone.  V*. 
Bo*  410.  Front  Boyal.  Va. 
....Bn*  I>.  Nlaunton,  Va. 
. . .  Bn*  U  Waynislitm,  Va. 
.Ho*  2ft.  LewUburg.  W.  Va. 
Bo*  1211.  Dolafleld.  WkC. 
....  l..ko  Geneva.  Wise. 


.  Ilo*  n.  Washington.  D.  c. 
210ft  M  Hr..  Washington.  D  C. 
IW  Florida  Ate..  Waahlncton.  D  C. 

Ilo*  L.  Gain... die.  Ga. 
Godfrey.  Madison  Co  .  IU. 
. .  Bo*  tvi*.  Ml.  Cam4l.  III. 
.  I2VJSI  Paul  St  .  Baltimore.  Md. 

.  no*  147.  Forest  Gten.  Md. 

I  OS  Woodland  It-ad  Auhurndalr.  Maas, 
ry . . .  30  Huntlnittoo  Av*..  Beaton.  Maaa. 
y....  ..Bo*  U.  Brew.  ter.  Maws. 

.  30  Conc.wd  Am..  C'ani  bridge.  Bin. 
23t  *  summit  Ht  .  Newton.  Mm 
Norton.  Mm. 
Sr  with  Hudbtiry.  .Maas. 
.•*1  Holly  A»e..  Ht.  Paul.  Minn. 
Bo*  H.  Gulfport.  Ml*. 
Bo*  723.  Ht.  t'harlm.  Mo. 
Ilo*  «0.  Ilackottatown.  N  J. 

Lakewood.  N.  J. 

. Ormac*.  N.  J. 

.  .  .  Bo*  41*.  CarmH.  N.  Y. 

Ilo*  D.  Cat  root  to.  N.  Y. 

Keuka  Park.  N.  Y. 
Ito*  HD.  training.  N.  Y. 
Bo*  D.  Tarry  town.  N.  Y. 
.  Ho*  710.  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 
72»unk  Ht..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Ho*  I.  Glendale.  Ohio 
Ilo*  241.  Bethlehem.  l*a. 
rts  Ilo*  HA).  Birmingham.  Pa 

HolUdayabarc.  l-a 
. Jenklmown.  Pa. 


Bm«ham  Military  School  ...  . 
Muni  Military  Institute 
Pennsylvania  Military  Collrcr 
The  Columbia  Military  Academy 
Castle  Height*  MUitary  Academy 
Branham  As  Hughes  MUitary  Academy 
Tennessee  Military  Institute 
Blackstone  Military  Academy  . 
Randolph -Macon  Academy 

Staunton  Military  Academy  . 

Fish bu me  Military  School 
Greenbrier  Military  School 
Saint  John’s  Military  Academy 
Northwestern  MUitary  Academy 


Gulf  Park  Co! tear  . 

Undo. wood  College .  .  .. 
Centenary  Collrciatc  Institute 
The  Arden  School  for  Girls 
Mis.  Beard's  School  for  Girls 
Drew  Seminary 
The  Caaenovia  Seminary 
Keuka  Collate 
Chiming  School 
Highland  Manoe 
M  u  Mason's  School  for  Girls 
Oakhurst  Collegiate  8ehool 
Glendale  College  . 


nasties  . .  ....  New  Haven.  Conn. 

MU  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chi.  ago.  III. 

1741  Karri  sou  HI.. Chicago.  III. 

Education . Chicago  III. 

try  College  . Chicago.  III. 

Commerce . Fvanston.  III. 

istratson .  . Boston.  Mass. 

s.  .  77‘,l  Beacon  Ht.,  Iloton.  Maas. 
•  Upper  Fenway.  Boston.  Maw. 

'ion  - Cambridge  3H.  Moss. 

ion  . .  .Ilsttlc  Creek.  Mich. 

un.es  .  .  .Battle  Creek,  Mich, 
ts  Ml.*,  Dr  Witt  Park.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
OOft  Dewitt  Park,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

6  DeWItt  Park.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
i  204  DeWItt  Park.  Ilhara.  N.  Y. 
105  DeWItt  Park.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1 12  East  71st  8t..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
:>n  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 
lot  Washington  Sq..  New  York  City 
30  Church  SI..  New  York  City 

. Cincinnati.  Ohio 

.  ...  Elm  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
I . Bo*  22.  Lebanon.  Tcun. 


Ward  Belmont  - 

The  Highlands 

St.  Mary'tDallas  ... 

Fairfa*  Hall . 

Sulims  College 
Southern  Seminary 
Eastern  College 
Virginui  College  .  . 
Waornton  Country  Sc  hoi 
Lewisbur*  Seminary 
Milwaukee- Downer  Semina 


Belmont  11'tghts.  Ilo*  14.  Nashville.  Term 


An*e».  Acad,  of  Dramatic  Arts 

New  York  University 

Pace  Institute . 


Boys'  Preparatory 

Co*  W -7.  Menlo  Park.  Cal. 
Ilruokflrhl  Centre.  Conn. 
.  .  Cheshire.  Conn. 

. Lake  Fureat.  III. 

Bo*  D-7.  Woodstock.  III. 

. Bo*  2.V).  Howe.  Ind. 

. POTl  Deport.  Md. 

.  .  .  Box  L.  BlIhTlca.  Maaa. 

50  King  Caesar  Kd  .  Dualwtry.  Mass. 

.Uo*  M.  Es>thsmnum.  Mass. 

. Worcester.  Mass. 

Bo*  C.  Mont  Vernon.  N.  II. 
.  .  Ilo*  W.  Blaimtown.  N.  J. 

.  Box  HP.  Illghtstown.  N.  J. 
...  .  New  It  rum*  irk.  N.  J. 

.  Box  V).  Pennington.  X.  J. 

. Bo*  F.  Princeton.  N.  J. 

Ho*  11  s.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

-  Bo*  904.  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 

.  Bo*  F*7.  Hudson.  Ohio 

Bo*  11.  Chr-dnut  lllll.  I*a. 

. Ho*  B.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

. Prothleoce.  R.  I. 


Howe  School . 

Tome  School  for  Boys 

The  Mitchell  School _ 

Powder  Point  School.. 

Willi* ton  Seminary . 

Worcester  Academy .... 

Stearns  School  . 

Bli.tr  Academy . 

Peddie  Institute . 

Rutgers  Preparatory  Sc  ho 
Peruvn*»on  School  ...  . 
Pnnceton  Ptrpar  story  Sch 
The  Cnscndilla  Schools  .  . 

Irving  School . 

Western  Reserve  Academy 
Chestnut  Hill  Academy 
Gettysburg  Academy 


Co-Educational 


..  . .  Aabburnham.  Mass. 

.  .  Meriden.  N.  H. 

Bo*  1.7.  Austinburg.  Ohio 
Box  274.  George  School.  Pa. 

.  Kingston.  Pa. 

. . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Special 


For  Backward  Children 


Technical 

108  Takoma  Are..  Washington.  D.  C. 
:.  C*.*M.  I30O  W.  Harrison  St..  Chicago.  Ill 

ns  . .  to  D  St .  Angola.  Ind. 

. Sococrv.  New  Mex. 


Theological 
Gordon  College  of  Theology  k  M  inions  . . . 
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RS.  JOLLY CO  float!  in  a  winner  on  a  cate  of  I«o»r  Soap." 
MTS  the  newspaper  headline. 

MThit  might  look  like  in  undignified  demonstration 
by  the  Jollyco  family  is  really  a  cclcbcanoa  o«  Mrs. 
Jollyco's  election  to  the  School  Board- 

Her  platform  was  larger  and  better  washrooms  more 
shower  baths,  and  plenty  cf  purr  sosp  for  the  school  children. 

#  •  • 

Of  course,  we  are  not  i*tt%  bur  we  ?m:j  that  Mrs.  Jollycosbig 
maioriry  was  largely  due  to  her  wide  repetition  as  a  splctwid 
housekeeper  and  an  intelligent  mother.  Ivory  Soap— 


.  bathroom.  km  hen  anJ  laundry— helped 


What  a  ‘Beauty  Editor  told  us 


A  young  woman  of  considerably 
more  than  usual  charm  and  beauty 
came  in  to  sec  us  the  other  day 


She  said,  "I  am  Miss  "Williams, 

the  beauty  editor  of  the  - " 

(naming  a  great  newspaper).  "I 
was  passing  and  I  thought  1  would 
like  to  stop  in  and  tell  you  how 
thoroughly  I  agree  with  you." 

“About  what?"  we  asked. 


"About  soap,"  she  replied 

"You  know,"  she  continued, 
"that  my  correspondents  ask  me 
almost  every  day  for  advice  and 
information  about  soaps.  So  I 
have  had  to  investigate  many  beauty 
claims  made  by  soaps. 

"I  once  thought  certain  soaps 
could  do  a  great  many  things  for 
the  complexion  besides  cleanse. 
But  1  know  that  I  was  wrong. 
Gcansing  is  now  all  1  ever  look 
for  in  any  soap  used  for  toilet 
purposes,  no  matter  what  it  costs 
or  what  claims  arc  made  for  it. 

"I  have  gone  further ” 

"But  I  have  gone  further.  By  a 
process  of  experiment  and  elimina¬ 
tion.  I  have  completely  assured 
myself  that  Ivory  Soap  is  as  fine  for 
the  complexion  as  any  soap  ever 


made.  So,  I  not  only  use  it  exclu¬ 
sively  myself,  for  my  face,  hands  and 
bath,  but  1  invariably  recommend  it 
to  the  thousands  of  women  who 
write  to  me.  I  tell  these  corre¬ 
spondents  that  Ivory-  Soap  is  the 
best  complexion  builder  they  can 
use.” 

Miss  Williams  said  many  other 
things  that  would  interest  you  if  wc 
had  space  to  repeat  them.  But  the 
point  she  made  about  soap  is  the 
most  important  of  them  all. 

Starting  from  entirely  different 
points.  Miss  Williams  and  the  most 
eminent  medical  authorities  have 
both  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
if  soap  promises  to  do  more  for  the 
skin  than  cleanse  it,  it  cannot  keep 
that  promise. 

When  Ivory  Soap  promises  to 
clean  safely,  gently  and  delightfully, 
it  is  in  a  position  to  keep  its  promise 
absolutely.  For  it  completely  re¬ 
moves  the  film  of  oil  and  dust  and 
powder  that  accumulates  on  your 
skin.  It  removes  this  film  gently 
and  leaves  behind  only  that  delight¬ 
fully  refreshing  cleanliness  that  is 
the  necessary  foundation  for  all 
complexion  beauty. 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


Wouldn't  you  think  Mu.  Fold* rot 
would  see  through  that  tricks  Mu. 
Prowl  with  her  fabulous  beauty 
soap?"  Just  listen: 

"Dui  Mu.  Prowl,  how  sweet  of 
you!  Till  it  make  roe  beautiful?" 

Poof  Mrs.  Folderol— we  suppose 
she’ll  go  tight  on  brlwnar 
Haiti  to  believe.  Yet  Mu.  Jollytp. 
sdll  beautiful  st  middle-age.  would 
acta  /*i«*  of  using  anything  on  her 
tier  but  l*ory  Soap. 
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WARREN  G.  HARDING:  APOSTLE  OF  PEACE 


A  FRIEND  OF  PEACE  AND  A  LOVER  OF  CONCORD  tnainta 
— (he  words  seem  to  sum  up  all  that  the  newspaper  dispos* 
L  JL.  editors,  government  officials  and  men  of  high  standing  people 
in  the  nation  were  saying  of  President  Warren  G.  Harding,  after  I*m»id< 
the  sudden  news  of  his  passing  (fame  from  San  Francisco.  This  "was  l 
note  runs  through  the  summaries  of  his  life  and  achievements  that  with  tl 
lu»ve  Seen  tilling  so  many 
nr-wspaiHT  columns  dur¬ 
ing  the  | >nst  week.  The 
outstanding  aeeomplish- 
ment  of  his  Administra¬ 
tion.  think  most  com- 
tncntatorH,  w*n*  the 
it  ^hington  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference,  and  it 
*a«  to  further  his  proj- 
«et  of  promoting  intor- 
nationul  peace  through 
American  participation 
in  a  World  Court  of 
Juitiee  that  he  devoted 
ln«  most  important  fo- 
f asie  efforts  in  that 
last  «|MHM-h-making  trip 
■cross  the  country  which 
fatally  weakened  his 
physical  powers.  The 
Washington  Conference 
'•ill  go  down  in  the 
brightest  book  of  world 
history.”  says  the  New 
York  World,  a  political 
opponent,  as  "the  first 
Kr»«t  participation  in  n 
voluntary  reduction  of 
war  machinery  by  the 
enlightened  forces  of  civ¬ 
ilization.”  "My  soul 
jiarns  for  peace,”  cried 
President  Harding  at  St. 

!»uis,  and  it  is  again 
and  again  emphasized 
in  the  public*  prints  that 
this  yearning  was  not 
merely  the  statesman's 
policy,  hut  the  spon¬ 
taneous  revelation  of 
the  nature  of  the  man. 

To  the  last,  sava  one 
correspondent  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  his 
trip.  Warren  O.  Harding 


sors,  and  "Denavoa 
with  a  nicely  adjusted 
dignity  befitting  the  of¬ 
fice.”  yet — 

"One  always  had  the 
feeling  that  when  the 
blinds  of  the  White 
House  were  down  he 
would  Ik*  smiling  to  him¬ 
self  at  the  thought  of 
Dick  Crissinger,  bare¬ 
footed  Dick,  with  whom 
he  used  to  steal  water¬ 
melons,  as  Governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve 
Hoard:  of  Doc  Sawyer's 
thin  shoulders  support¬ 
ing  the  epaulettes  of  a 
brigadier-general;  *of  big 
loud-voiced  Ed  Scobio 
as  Director  of  the  Mint.” 

This  man  did  not 
fight  his  way  to  the 
Presidency.  Readers  of 
t  he  newspaper  biogra¬ 
phies  of  I'resident  Har¬ 
ding  can  not  but  have 


WARREN  GAMALIEL  HARDING 
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noted  the  importance  of  the  absence  of  political  strife  and  the 
constant  accumulation  of  friendships.  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding 
was  born  in  rural  Ohio  on  November  2.  1X65.  Like  so  many  of 
our  Chief  Executives,  he  began  life  on  a  farm.  He  completed 
his  education  in  a  small  college,  really  of  the  academy  grade,  and 
at  nineteen  went  to 
work  in  a  newspaper 
office  in  Marion.  Ohio. 

In  18X4  ho  bought  the 
Marion  .S' tar,  which  he 
continued  to  control  un¬ 
til  a  few  months  ago. 

"There  was  never  a 
strike  in  the  office  of  the 
Star."  His  ownership  of 
a  Republican  Ohio  new*, 
paper  and  his  natural 
gift  for  public  speaking 
led  him  easily  into  poli¬ 
tics.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  to  the  State 
Senate.  Ho  became 
Lieutenunt-Govcrnor  in 
1903  and  was  defeated 
for  the  Governorship  by 
Judson  Harmon  in  1910. 

He  was  "regular”  in 
1912.  In  1914  ho  was 
elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  en¬ 
tered  the  Held  of  na¬ 
tional  politics.  As  tem¬ 
porary  Chairman  he 
niado  tho  keynote  speech 
at  tho  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  of 
1916.  His  service  in  the 
Xcnnto  was  inconspicu¬ 
ous,  but  by  1920,  ns  n 
New  York  Times  writer 
notes,  "ho  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  all 
the  Seriate  leaders  and 

lilted  by  all  the  Sen¬ 
ators."  I  le  was  a  '  *  dark 
horse”  candidate  from 
the  beginning  for  the 
1920  nomination,  and 
was  selected  on  the 
tenth  ballot  ut  tho  Chi¬ 
cago  Convention,  after 
a  deadlock  over  Wood, 

I»w’den  and  Johnson. 

The  explanation  of  this 
victory  has  been  given 
in  President  Harding's  own  words  in  which  ho  told  how  ho 
felt  tho  night  before  the  nomination: 

"With  Wood.  Johnson  and  Lowden  out  of  the  way.  I  knew 
I  could  count  on  friends  in  every  one  of  their  delegations,  because 
I  had  followed  in  my  pre-convention  campaigning  the  rule  that 
has  guided  mo  throughout  my  political  career,  which  is  not  to 
hurt  any  one's  feelings  or  to  step  on  anybody's  toes  if  I  could  find 
foot  room  elsewhere.  I  figured  that  if  politeness  and  an  horn-t 
desire  not  to  humiliate  any  rival  just  for  the  sake  of  winning 
a  few  votes  were  ever  going  to  produce  anything,  this  was  the 
time.  Other  fellows,  just  as  competent  as  I.  or  more  so.  had 
made  enemies,  and  it  looked  to  me  that  there  was  no  one  in 
sight  that  the  convention  could  unite  on  except  myself." 

Thus,  as  we  read  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 


“Warren  G.  Harding  brought  to  the  Presidency  an  infinite  pa- 
lienee  and  kindness  in  dealing  wit  h  public  questionsand  men.  which 
enabled  him  to  handle  the  problems  of  government  without  the 
stress  and  worry  which  had  handicapped  many  of  his  prtdc- 
cessors.”  In  his  dealings  with  Congress,  continues  this  pa¬ 
per.  he  "preferred  the 
rdle  of  counsellor  rather 
than  dictator."  His  fa¬ 
vorite  conception  of  the 
American  Government, 
as  the  Now  York  Times 
tells  us,  "  was  of  n  great 
institution,  less  depen¬ 
dent  upon  any  individual 
than  upon  the  drive  1*»- 
hind  it  of  an  intelligent 
and  honest  democracy.” 
To  the  New  York  Herald 
it  seems  that  he  was 
a  man  who  hud  "come 
to  the  kingdom  for  such 
a  time  os  this."  Warren 
O.  Harding  was  more 
than  a  man  whom  the 
people  elected,  "he  was 
a  man  they  loved" — 

"Koch  President  of 
tho  last  generation  lin. 
made  his  own  particular 
peraonal  appeal  to  his 
countrymen.  (’low¬ 
land's  rugged  courage, 
McKinley’s  gentleness 
and  tact,  Roosevelt's 
strength  and  fervor. 
Taft’s  good  nature.  Wil¬ 
son’*  intellectual  ideal¬ 
ism-  nil  these  drew  peo¬ 
ple  toward  their  |x>*- 
sensors.  President  Har¬ 
ding  wa»  one  who  nt- 
trncted  to  himself  the 
intimate  affection  of  the 
people." 

And  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  very  cairn 
friendliness  of  President 
Harding's  wore  him  out 
as  much  as  liellicosity 
would  have  done.  As 
the  New  York  .Sun  and 
Globe  puts  it: 

"Few,  none  perhaps, 
can  say  how  much  effort 
it  cost  him  to  fill  the 
hard  rftle  of  conciliator 
and  to  dominate  strife  in 
party,  section  and  class  bv  the  force  of  calm  and  gentle  example. 
He  must  have  kept  his  temper  and  his  will  to  bo  friendly  by  n  hun¬ 
dred  difficult  efforts.  He  died  n  man  physically  worn  out.  and 
almost  till  the  end.  unexpectedly  so.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
force  it  required  to  lead  a  nation  from  all  the  discontents  and 
agitations  that  followed  the  war,  and  conduct  it  by  sheer  per¬ 
sonality  and  example  toward  an  era  of  good-will,  one  can  under¬ 
stand  where  the  effort  that  wearied  his  body  may  have  gone. 

"It  is  the  nation's  loss  that  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  fight  for 
peace,  and  his  glory  that  he  carried  on,  as  an  unflinching  internal 
peacemaker,  to  the  end." 

"A  calm  man."  was  the  characterization  of  President  Hardin?, 
by  Samuel  G.  Blythe  in  a  Saturday  Erening  Post  article,  appear¬ 
ing  just  lief  ore  the  President's  death.  "His  policy  is  that  a 
great  many  things  that  are  wrong  will  right  themselves,  if  given 
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PRESIDENT  COOLIDQE 

"It  will  he  my  purpose  to  carry  out  the  poUrtr*  which  he  has  tx-sun  for  the  -ervlce 
of  the  American  people,  ami  f«e  mc-tln*  their  rt-.|«m«lWUtl<w  wherever  they  may 
arise.  For  this  jmrj.se  I  .lull  seek  the  cooperation  of  all  tho*c  who  have  tx-cn 
aavtrtalcd  with  the  I’reddent  •lurtiiR  hi.  term  of  office  Thcwe  who  have  Riven 
their  efforts  to  aasl.t  him.  I  wish  to  remain  In  office  that  they  may  me.  I 

have  faith  that  Ood  wUi  direct  the  delink-,  of  our  nation." 
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Dew."  said  this  veteran  political  observer.  "Calmly  and  with 
oo  particular  ballyhoo.’’  we  read  on.  President  Harding  remedied 
tie  nation's  economic  situation  to  this  extent: 

'll.  has  reduced  national  expenditures  to  about  three  billion 
•Ulan*  a  year,  of  which  almost  two  billions  arc  expenses  entirely 
lyidtnt  upon  and  related  to  the  war.  such  as  interest  on  our 
•..adi-d  indebtedness  and  other  war  entailments.  For  the  first 
:un«*  >ince  the  war  this  country  is  now  l«ack  to  a  close,  economical 

•  basis,  and  with  a  surplus  instead  of  a  large  deficit  in 
mjht.  That  is.  the  receipts  of  the  Government  are  greater  than 

expenditures  by  a  large  amount  of  money,  because  Harding 
b*  insisted  upon  the  strictest  economy  in  both  appropriation 
and  expenditure.  and  because  of  his  budget  plan. 

'That  has  not  reduced  taxes,  but  it  is  paving  tho  way  for  the 
h«l action  of  taxes.  Furthermore,  it  has  shown  a  way  to  the 
S'V.csand  the  municipality^  to  control  their  expenditures  and. 
ultimately,  reduce  their  taxes.  !t  isn't  a  millennium,  by  any 
means,  but  it  is  somewhat  millennial.  It  is  the  biggest  step 
f  .fwanl  toward  u  business  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
two  try  that  has  been  taken." 

Tbc  record  of  President  Harding’s  Administration  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  was  summed  up  in  his  last  prepared  speech, 
•lii’b  his  illness  prevented  him  from  delivering,  but  which  was 
flvcB  to  the  press  two  days  before  his  death.  I'nder  his  adininis- 
tr»n«n,  he  said,  "we  have  strengthened  our  friendly  relation¬ 
ship*.  and  have  done  much  to  promote  peace  in  the  world." 
Whm  be  came  into  olflce  the  country  was  still  in  a  technical  Matt* 
of  nr  with  the  Central  Powers,  owing  to  the  rejection  of  the 
Wrsaillcs  Treaty  by  the  United  State*.  In  this  situation,  he 
**d,"the  Administration  promptly  undertook  the  accoinplish- 
nwrtof  four  main  tasks.”  namely: 

Tint— The  reestablishment  of  peace  with  the  Central 
IWr*.  and  the  orderly  settlement  of  those  important  after- 
iciblrm*  of  war  which  directly  involved  the  United  State*. 

Second  — ' The  protection  and  promotion,  amid  the  chaos  of 
fonflirtion  of  national  interests,  of  the  just  rights  of  the  United 
fcuiMt  and  tho  legitimate  interests  of  American  citizens. 

Third— The  creation  of  an  international  situation,  so  far  as 
the  l*nit«d  States  might  contribute  thereto,  which  would  givo 
tbf  lest  insurances  of  peace  for  the  future. 

Fourth— The  pursuit  of  tho  traditional  American  policy 
“'friendly  cooperation  with  our  sister  Republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.” 

These  aims,  he  continued,  have  bom  fruit  in  a  satisfactory 
pve  treaty  with  the  Central  Powers:  a  settlement  of  the  terms 
,|f  Gr**t  Britain’s  $4,500,000,000  war  debt  to  the  United  State*. 

•  ‘irnilsr  settlement  with  Finland,  nnd  progre**  toward  a  settle- 
*>*«>«  with  our  other  Allies;  the  establishment  of  America’s 
Vhn  in  mandated  regions;  the  development  of  a  better  uuder- 
‘•Anding  with  Mexico;  a  practical  demonstration  of  friendship 
i-'ssnl  the  Russian  people  by  an  ex|>enditure  of  KWi.OOO.OUO  in 
f»Tune  relief;  the  assurance  of  safety  for  the  Christian  minorities 
in  l be  Near  Fast;  and 
'(>•  steady  growth  of 
r'*d-wi||  between  this 
U'ion  and  the  Latin- 
AmToan  republic*. 

(*tbt  Administration's 
“’islanding  historical 
monumental  achieve- 
“'•nt  in  foreign  rela- 

the  Washington 

•  vnference  on  Limita- 
!l'a  of  Armament,  he 
•*d: 

Qnitc  apart  from 
»5-rific  engagements,  it 
*“  »  distinct  achieve- 
•'»ent  to  produce  a  new 
‘Ul*  of  mind,  a  reign 
d  food-will,  and  with 
'•  oe»  assurances  with 


respect  to  our  relations  in  the  Far  East.  More,  there  has  been 
revealed  to  the  world  the  way  of  peace,  and  if  humanity  and 
its  governments  will  only  accept  the  indicated  way.  that  which 
has  been  a  world  lament  may  I*  turned  to  a  universal  preoo 
of  rejoicing." 

President  Harding  concluded  this,  his  last  message  to  the 
people,  with  the  following  plea  for  the  World  Court: 

"1  have  thus  far  made  no  allusion  to  the  hungering  of  human¬ 
ity  for  new  assurances  that  the  world  may  be  equally  blest. 
Peace  ought  to  be  the  supreme  blessing  to  all  mankind.  Armed 
warfare  is  abhorrent  to  the  ideal  civilization.  Nations  ought 
no  more  need  resort  to  force  in  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  or 
differences  than  do  men  in  this  enlightened  day.  Out  of  this 
conviction,  out  ot  my  belief  in  a  penitent  world,  craving  for  the 
agencies  of  peace, out  of  the  inevitable  Presidential  contact  with 
the  World  War’s  havoc  and  devastation  and  tho  measureless 
sorrow,  which  attended  and  has  followed.  I  would  In*  insensible 
to  duty  and  violate  all  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  and  all  my 
conviction*  if  I  failed  to  urge  American  support  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

"I  do  not  know  that  such  a  Court  will  In*  unfailing  in  the 
avoidance  of  war.  but  I  know  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  will  prove  an  advance  toward  international  peace  for  which 
the  reflective  conscience  of  mankind  is  calling." 

The  outstanding  facts  of  President  Harding's  Administration 
are  thus  briefly  summarized  by  the  Associated  Press: 

Reestablishment  of  peace  with  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  calling  of  the  Arms  Conference,  which  approved  the 
Naval  Limitation  Treaty  and  the  Four-Power  Pacific  pact. 

Ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Colombia,  resulting  from  the 
partitioning  of  Panama. 

Revision  of  the  lax  and  tariff  laws. 

Restriction  of  immigration. 

Farmer  aid  legislation  with  particular  reference  to  easier  credits. 

Establishment  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Veto  of  the  8oldier*’*Bonu«  Bill. 

Extension  of  the  program  of  aid  for  wounded,  sick  and  disabled 
veterans  of  the  World  War. 

Advocacy  of  American  participation  in  the  World  Court. 

The  last  art  of  President  Harding's  official  life,  which  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  ended  in  tragedy,  was  the  swing  around  the  circle  to 
visit  tho  Western  States  and  Alaska.  He  left  Washington  on 
June  20th  to  travel  7.500  miles  in  39  days.  He  vi*it<«d  St. 
Louis,  when*  he  argued  eloquently  for  the  World  Court;  Kansas 
City,  when*  be  advocated  railroad  consolidation;  Hutchinson. 
Kansas,  where  he  spoke  to  the  farmer*:  Denver,  where  he  came 
out  strongly  for  enforcement  for  the  dry  law;  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  delivered  a  carefully  prepared  speech  on  taxation. 
This  was  only  a  part  of  the  speech-making  which  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  strenuous  sightseeing.  He  was  in  Alaska  on  July  Htb. 
and  returned  by  way  of  Vancouver  to  Seattle,  where  lie  made  n 
speech  on  the  Alaskan  problem.  The  following  day.  July  28th. 
signs  of  ptomaine  poisouing  appeared,  nnd  he  was  rushed  to  San 

Francisco.  Here  pneu¬ 
monia  set  in  an<l  the 
President  rapidly  be¬ 
came  worse,  but  the 
crisis  seemed  to  pass 
favorably,  and  the  phy¬ 
sicians  lmd  announced 
that  he  was  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  when, 
at  7  JO  P.M.on  August 
2nd.  he  dieel.  suddenly 
and  peacefully,  from  a 
stroke  of  cerebral  apo¬ 
plexy.  At  the  moment 
of  death.  Mrs.  Harding 
was  reading  to  the-  Pres¬ 
ident  and  his  last  words 
were,' ‘That’s good !  Go 
on,  read  some  more." 


A  SILENT  WITNESS  TO  HIS  HUMANITY 

With  this  contribution  to  Tin  Litkkabv  Digest  fund  f«c  the  child  war  victims  In 
Central  and  Southeastern  Europe.  I*midrnt  Hardin*  wrote:  *‘ln  w-ektn*  Ood'e 
blessing  f.T  ourselves.  I  am  sure  He  will  bless  u*  the  more  abundantly  if  we  share 
our  *oo-|  fortunes  in  acts  of  sympathy  and  human  fellowship  " 
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V  Mrs  Blakely 
How  Do  You  Do! 


He  Had  met  her  only  once  before.  Some  one  had  pre¬ 
sented  him  at  a  reception  both  had  attended.  He  had 
conversed  with  her  a  little,  danced  with  her  once.  And 
now,  two  weeks  later,  he  sees  her  approaching  with 
a  young  lady  whom  he  surmises  is  her  daughter. 

Why,  Mrs.  Blakely,  how  do  you  do!"  he  eaclaims. 
rushing  forward  impulsively.  But  Mrs.  Blakely,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  highest  degree  of  courtesy  at  all  times, 
returns  his  greeting  coldly. 

And  nodding  briefly,  she  passes  on  — leaving  the  young 
man  angry  with  her,  but  angrier  with  himself  for  blun¬ 
dering  at  the  very  moment  he  wanted  most  to  create  a 
(storable  impression. 


DO  you  know  what  to  say  to  a  woman 
when  meeting  her  for  the  first  time 
after  an  introduction?  Do  you 
know  what  to  say  to  a  woman  when 
Iriving  her  after  an  introduction?  Would 
you »y  "Good-bye,  1  am  very  glad  to  have 
met  you"?  Or,  if  she  said  that  to  you,  how 
•ould  you  answer? 

It  is  just  such  little  unexpected  situations 
lie  these  that  take  us  off  our  guard  and  ex¬ 
pose  us  to  sudden  embarrassments.  None  of 
u» like  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  the  incorrect 
thing.  It  condemns  us  as  ill-bred.  It  mak 
'-‘  ill  at  case  w  hen  we  should  be  well 
posed.  It  makes  us  self-conscious  ^ 
nd  uncomfortable  when  we  should 
hr  calm,  self-possessed,  confident  of 

rbc  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and 
»y  on  all  occasions  !s  the  greatest 
personal  asset  any  man  or  woman  can  have. 
I:  protect*  against  the  humiliation  of  con- 
•picuous  blunders.  It  acts  as  an  armor 
*iain»t  the  rudeness  of  others.  It  give* 
an  raw  of  manner,  a  certain  calm  dignity 
arl  self-possession  that  people  recognize 
and  respect. 


afMiaai  itui  >«• 

I 

V  conduct  in  all 

f  public  places. 

^  It  is  not  expensive 

dress  that  counts 
most  in  social  circles  -but  correct  manner, 
knowledge  of  social  form.  Nor  is  it  par¬ 
ticularly  clever  sjjccch  that  wins  the  Largest 
audience*.  If  one  knows  the  little  secrets  of 
nitertaining  comma!  ion,  if  one  is  able  to  say 
always  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
one  cannot  help  being  a  pleasing  and  ever- 
welcome  guest. 

The  Hook  of  Etiquette,  social  secretary  to 
thousands  of  men  ami  women,  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  every  one  to  do.  say,  write  and  wear 
always  that  which  is  absolutely  correct  and 

in  good  form  gives  to  every  one  a  new  ease 
and  poise  of  manner,  a  new  self-confidence 
and  assurance.  It  smooths  away  the  little 
crudities  -docs  amazing  things  in  the  matter 
of  sdf<ultiTation. 

Send  No  Money 

Take  advantage  of  the  important  special- 
edition.  low  price  offer  made  elsewhere  on 
this  page.  Send  today  for  your  set  of  the 
famous  Hook  of  Etiquette.  These  two  val¬ 
uable  volumes  will  protect  you  from  embar¬ 
rassment*.  give  you  new  case  and  jxiisc  of 
manner,  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do.  say, 
w  rite  and  wear  on  every  occasion. 

No  money  is  necessary.  Just  clip  and 
mail  the  cou|m>ii.  The  complete  two-volume 
set  of  the  Hook  of  Etiquette  will  be  sent  to 
you  at  once.  Give  the  postman  only  Si.qK 
(plus  few  cents  postage)  on  arrival — instead 
of.  $3.50  which  is  the  regular  publishing 
price.  If  you  arc  not  delighted  with  these 
books  you  may  return  them  at  any  time 
within  5  days  and  your  money  will  l>c  re¬ 
funded  at  once,  without  question. 

This  cou|Kin  is  worth  money  to  you.  It 
will  bring  you  the  famous  Book  of  Etiquette 
at  almost  half  the  regular  price.  L*se  it 
today!  Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept. 
398,  Garden  City.  New  York. 


Little  Blunders  That  Take  U* 
Off  Our  Guard 

There  arc  so  many  problems  of  conduct 
constantly  arising.  How  should  asparagus 

be  eaten  ?  How 
sboul)  I  the  finger- 
bowl  be  used,  the 
napkin,  the  fork  and 
knife?  W  hose  name 
should  be  mentioned 
first  when  making 
an  introduction? 
How  shodd  invita¬ 
tions  be  worded? 
How  shodd  the 
home  be  decorated 
for  a  wedding? 
What  clothes  should 
be  taken  on  a  trip 
to  the  South? 

In  public,  at  the 
theatre, at  the  dance, 
on  the  train — wher¬ 
ever  we  go  and  with 
whomever  wc  hap¬ 
pen  to  be.  wc  en¬ 
counter  problems 
that  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  hold 
oursdves  well  in 
hand,  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  do  and 
saw 


Dj  Yob  Ever  Feel 
Hul  Yob  Don’t 
"Belong”? 

Perhaps  you 
have  been  to  a 
P«ty  lately,  of  a 
'lamer,  or  a  re¬ 
ception  of  some 
kind.  Were  you 
ntirdy  at  ease, 
wr  of  yourself, 

confident  that  you 
•wild  not  do  or 
'ay  anything  that 
"thers  would  recog¬ 
nise  as  ill-bred  ? 

Or.  were  you  self- 
con.Kious,  afraid  of 
ton*  or  saying  the 
•fong  thing,  con- 
»UnUy  on  the  alert 
-never  wholly 
comfortable  for  a 
minute? 

Many  people  feel 
^one"  in  a  crowd, 
««  o<  place.  They 
**  not  know  bow 
!u  make  strangers 
"‘c  them— how  to 
a,&  a  itod  first 
'"fcifiM.  When 
'[*>•  are  introduced 
“•S’  do  not  know 
to  stan  con¬ 
ation  flowing 


Hie  Famous  Book  ol  Etiquette 
Nearly  Half  a  Million  Sold  at  *352 


ONLY 


For  a  short  time  only  we  arc  making  thb 
amazing  offer  to  semi  you  the  complete  au¬ 
thentic  original  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE  at 
almost  half  the  usual  publisher’s  price! 

You  have  always  wanted  to  own  the  two  re¬ 
markable  books  that  give  poise,  ease,  dig¬ 
nity,  self-confidence.  Almost  500.000  people 
have  purchased  them  at  the  regular  price  of 
*3.50.  If  you  act  NOW  you  can  receive  the 
-ame  two  authoritative  and  fascinating 
volumes  for  only  $1.98. 


Nelson  Doubleday.  Inc..  Dept.  398 
Garden  City.  New  York 
I  am  gl»<1  to  know  cf  (hr  social  Inwprkt  edition  of  thr 
Book  Ktlqorttr.  You  may  N-nd  me  thr*c  i*t»  volume* 
without  mo  ary  io  ad  v  after.  When  tbry  arrive  I  will 
tor  the  isMtouo  only  Si. oft  <(4u*  a  Irw  cm  la  pentagr)  in 
full  payment— tn*t rod  ol  thr  regular  price  of  lj.50.  I  urn 
to  haw  thr  privilege  ol  returning  thr  Book  o I  Etiquette 
any  Une  within  s  day*  d  I  am  rw  delighted  with  U. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


No  money  b  necessary.  Just  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon  to  us  at  once.  Wc  will  send 
you  the  complete  two-volume  set  and  when 
it  arrives  you  have  the  privilege  of  giving 
the  postman  only  S1.08  (plus  few  cents  post¬ 
age)  for  the  regular  S3.50  set! 

Surely  you  are  not  goinz  to  let  this  offer 
slip  by.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW 
while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 


Let  the  Book  of 
Etiquette  Be  Your 
Social  Guide 

For  your  own  hap¬ 
piness.  for  your  own 
peace  of  mind  and 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United 

States:  lu  Seven  and  Its  Application 

Br  Ths- a.  J.nss.  Nartso 

AU.uk,  oa  Du  SufMOtt  ComU 
l‘ni(rs»ir  toner  .of  lh«  Methodist  University 
ot  the  South.  says  of  this  work: 

SfEaSrWS**®*8® 

r>o  ym i  know  that  th#  Founder*  o I  »h#  *#. 
pulilu  Ir^rnl.  not  th#  C  omt*.  I.ut  ih*  Coeim trm> 
'  K  |pi»hl.it  i  re  tefNHim."  *»I4  rh«.B»Aa 

eon.  ,rw»*  m*i  lh«  government  w»  fought  lof  ’* 

.They  k*rw  my  well  from  hutory  how  tyran¬ 
nical  Anti  uU  krtl  an  unr^ttr ain*d  Ugulatlvr  b-.dv 


rrwlftl  i  Judicial  f>epartm'*ni  me  m  guard  M*ln*t 
kgWUtlvu  dvjpotlam  Subac«iuent  hU«»ry 
Hjatllww  their  fear*.  lor.  not  with  Hand  lug  llwlr 
tiwnullon,  the  l*gtol.«tlv*  DvtmrtMot  Itb* 
<  onirr««l  h.t*  at  tlm#*  attempted  to  overbear 
llie  Ktrcuilve  fVptrinient  {the  I ’resident)  and 
the  Juflkisl  Ikpaitmrnt  <th*  Courts). 

Am  you  and  your  wife  and  children  qualified 

Co  dUcua*  the  fwnt  p»oi  *>♦*!•  of  member*  of 

Congrea*  and  of  other*  to  eitend.  virtually  with¬ 
out  limit,  the  power  o <  the  <  on«ve«*  What  here 
you  to  aay  to  thlff  Probably  nothin*.  Vo»ir» 
not  Informed  You  never  were  taught  In  school, 
and  no  book  wa*  available  to  teacher*  explaining 
In  common  language  and  within  convenient 
c«im|>aaa  the  orlalnt  and  the  dally  uae*  of  tba 
great  rlauera  of  the  Constitution. 

Hut  the  tM»ok  la  ready  now. 

See  to  rf  ffeif  if  InfMl  a  left-book  in  ike  ukooU 
of  ronr  (kilUen.  Then  ifnJv  it  yonr.eX/. 

If  nor  a  h"*  of  thrar  Important  matter*  la  *o 
longer  eacuaablf.  And  It  la  dangerous. 

rvu/v war  iur/ww.  cuate. 
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M.  Cornier  TV 
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FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY 

lU-go  hooith  Araw,  New  V. 


CAN  YOU 
NAME  THIS 
CURIOUS 
CREATURE? 


When  Are  the 

Children  of  Loneliness? 
HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 


H»r*  U  »n  informing  a»l  authoritative  duraartoo  of 
tliit  very  important  tubiect.  written  in  an  raay  pxmlar 
•ty  le  and  svmUn*  the  usr  of  otacure  and  confuting  tech- 
nlcal  term*.  It  ia  by  Use  well-known  authority  m  tlua 6eid. 

Louis  Faugcres  BUhop,  M.D.f 

Profctaor  of  Dltcatea  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation. 
Fordham  Dnituralty;  Pruafdeot  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  IMapaoaary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
llotpltal.  Naw  York.  ate. 

Intrude!  primarily  foe  aaflerera  from  heart  affect  long,  for 
their  orar  relative*  and  friend*,  and  especially  toe  the 
ourae*  in  chars**  of  *uch  ca*e*.  It  de*cnbe*the  vartooa 
tyro  of  heart  ailment*  in  a  cno*t  lucid  iranoer  and  tell# 
exactly  what  should  V  duoe  in  each  ca^.  the  mode  of  life 
best  «uite«l  to  tl»e  trouble,  the  mcot  tetrfuva!  diet,  etc 
Thl*  book  is  highly  recommended  to  phyeunana.  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  iolormatioo  from  It. 

Crots*  dro.  JUujtroted  ky  photogrophe  and  diagrams 

S3  SO  nef.  by  moil,  S3  62 

Funk  lr  Wagnafls  Company.  1S4  M  Fourth  Avenue.  New  Yaek 


Cassel’s  Natural  History 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

TO  SELL  the  -Blue  Book  of  Sodjl  Ussgv.' 
*  Mr*.  Emily  P.wt’s  new  work  on  ’•EtiqueUe.” 
A  rapid  teller  which  appeal*  lot  vast  number  of  men 
and  women.  Seven  editions,  so.ooo  copses,  printed 
in  «  months.  Unqnestkansbly  Ihe  best  book  on 
Etiquette  ever  written.  Big  earning*  for  earnest 
salesmen — Sio,  lij,  and  more  per  day.  Write  for 
full  particular*  to  Mr.  Hadley,  care  Punk  A 
Wagnalls  Company.  JJ4  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Has  Taught  Hundred,  el  Thousands  at  American, 
Whom  Ha  Navar  Mat  Faca-lo-Faca  to 

SPEAK  and  WRITE 
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y  Mrs  Blakely 
Hoiv  Do  You  Do! 


He  had  met  her  only  once  before.  Some  one  bed  pre¬ 
rented  him  at  a  reception  both  had  attended.  He  had 
conversed  with  her  a  little,  danced  with  her  once.  And 
now.  two  weeks  later,  he  aces  her  approachinf  with 
a  young  lady  whom  he  surmises  is  her  daughter. 

"Why.  Mrs.  Blakely,  how  do  you  do!"  he  exclaims, 
rushing  forward  impulsively.  But  Mrs.  Blakely,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  highest  degree  of  courtesy  at  all  times, 
returns  his  greeting  coldly. 

And  nodding  briefly,  she  passes  on  — leaving  the  young 
man  angry  with  her.  but  angrier  with  himself  for  blun- 
dsring  at  the  very  moment  he  wanted  most  to  create  a 
favorable  impression. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ALASKA’S  RESOURCES 


THE  LAST  PUBLIC  SPEECH  of  President  Harding 
was  his  plea  at  Seattle  on  July  27  to  savo  Alaska  from 
those  who  would  exploit  her  resources  so  recklessly  as 
to  ruin  them.  This  will  link  the  name  of  Harding  with  Alaska, 
says  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  "in  a  very  vivid  sense.” 
“Against  a  program  of  ruinous  exploitation  we  must  stand 
firmly,"  said  Mr.  Harding,  and  "our  adopted  program  must  be 
a  development  of  Alaska  for  the  Alaskans.”  What,  then,  are 
the  resources,  the  riches  of  mine,  forest,  field,  river,  and  sea, 
that  now  demand  pres¬ 
ervation? 

Alaska,  most  writers 
agree,  is  the  most  mis¬ 
understood  of  our  na¬ 
tional  territories.  The 
average  American,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Western 
writer,  pictures  this  |m>- 
tential  empire  as  u  fro¬ 
zen  country,  |>opulutcd 
mostly  by  Eskimos  and 
polar  ls-ars,  ami  with 
gold  de|M>sits  hidden  hero 
and  there  in  inaccessible 
mountain  ranges.  But 
a  |H*rusal  of  recent  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Alaska,  the  dis¬ 
patches  of  correspon¬ 
dents  who  acroin|iunicd 
President  Harding’s  par¬ 
ty.  the  latest  report  of 
the  Governor  of  the 

Territory,  together  with  informative  booklets  published  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  books  by  reliable  authors  on 
the  resources  of  Alaska,  reveal  an  entirely  different  picture. 
We  find,  for  instance,  this  glimpse  of  tho  Territory's  little- 
known  resources  in  "Alaska,  an  Empire  in  tho  Making,"  by 
J.  J.  Underwood  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.): 

"The  years  that  have  passed  sinco  Alaska  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States  have  div-lnsed  to  an  astonished 
world  its  great  wealth  and  wonderful  possibilities.  Its  auriferous 
gravels  havo  yielded  untold  treasure;  its  colonies  of  seal  and 
other  mammals  have  loaded  the  markets  with  valuable  and 
bisiutiful  furs;  its  seas  have  given  up  their  wealth  of  food  Ashes: 
its  barren  tundras  have  presented  us  the  nurleus  of  the  reindeer 
industry  and  taught  a  lesson  in  tho  civilization  of  savage  tribes; 
its  agricultural  possibilities  promise  returns  in  excess  of  all 
expectation;  its  unmeasured  timber  areas  will  furnish  wood  pulp 
and  lumber  long  after  other  forests  havo  been  exhausted;  and  its 
undclved  coal-mines  suggest  a  national  opuleuco  beyond  tho 
dreams  of  avarice. 

"Bigness  is  tho  dominant  note  of  Alaska's  scenery.  Bigness 
is  the  dominant  note  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Alaska's  people. 
It  is  a  land  of  big  mountains,  big  rivers,  big  forests,  big  glaciers, 
big  distances,  big  men. 

"Her  rivers,  like  her  forests,  are  contradictory.  Kissed  bv 
summer's  suns  nnd  fed  by  winter's  snows,  they  come  tearing 
down  eufions  like  herds  of  wild  and  frightened  horses,  tossing 
high  their  foaming  spray  to  warn  the  impudent  royagrur  who 
would  daro  their  fury  in  his  tlimsy  canoe.  Others  flow  serenely 
over  sandy  bottoms,  clear  and  sparkling,  like  sheets  of  silver. 

"Yet  with  all  the  various  moods  and  fancies  that  are  l>orn  of 
scenery  so  lieautiful  that  it  makes  the  heart  ache.  Alaska  essen¬ 
tially  is  a  land  of  plenitude — bounteousness.  Beneath  her 
covering  of  moss  and  vegetation  mineral  treasure  worth  count¬ 
less  millions  lies  hidden:  her  broad  acres  are  covered  with  a 
riotoii'  growth  of  wild  grain  and  luxuriant  gras^-s:  her  forests 
are  filled  with  ri|>ened  timlier;  beneath  her  sod  arc  billions  of 
tons  of  coal.  With  extravagant  generosity  she  has  provided 
that  posterity  shall  bo  nurtured  and  warmed  with  the  food  and 
fuel  of  her  bosom. 


"The  herring  fishing  industry  is  being  developed  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  Imsis.  A  few’  years  ago  the  Alaska  herring  was  used 
only  for  lutit  and  for  manufacturing  fertilizer.  Now  these 
fishes  are  shipped  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  in  competition 
with  the  Norwegian  herring,  which  they  equal  in  flavor  and 
nutritivo  value.  Halibut  arc  packed  in  ice  and  shipp«d  to 
Seattle,  thence  to  tho  markets  in  the  Eastern  States.  Much  of 
the  halibut  served  in  the  New  York  hotels  comes  from  Peters¬ 
burg  and  its  environs. 

"Within  one  hundred  miles  of  Cordova  lio  tho  great  Bering 
Hiver  coal-fields.  Within  two  hundred  miles  of  Howard  arc 

located  tho  groat  Mat- 
nnuska  coal  measures. 
Surrounding  each  art* 
countless  millions  of  tons 
of  smelting  ore  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  richness 
and  diversification  of 
mineral.  Perhaps  the 
most  im|>or(unt  feature 
of  the  Alaska  coal  land, 
so  fur  as  t  he  people  of  t  he 

wholo  of  the  United 

States  are  concerned, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  those 
fields  are  about  l.oOO 
miles  closer  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  than  is  the  navul 
coal  base  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

"Alaska’s  agricultural 

lands  are  in  the  name 
latitude  as  Norway.  Swe¬ 
den  and  Finland,  and  are 
larger  than  all  three 
combined.  Moreover,  the 
Alaskan  lands  have  th" 
advantage  of  tho  temper¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  Japan 
current,  which  is  larger 
than  the  Gulf  Stream  of  tho  Atlantic.  There  an-  many  great 
valleys — the  Yukon,  tho  Tunana.  tho  Kuskokwim,  the  Susitnn. 
the  White,  and  several  others — when*  agriculture  eventually 
will  support  a  largo  population.  There  is  both  room  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  tho  settler. 

"  Vegetables  can  Ik*  grown  in  nearly  every  port  of  Alaska  with 
astonishing  success.  At  practically  all  of  the  military  posts  and 
at  nearly  every  city  in  Alaska  there  are  a  few  truck  gardens. 
Even  at  Coldfoot,  on  the  Koyukuk  River,  a  considerable 
distanen  within  tho  Arctic  Circle,  potatoes,  cabbages,  peas, 
turnips  and  rhuluirb  are  successfully  matured,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  excellent  herrirs  of  largo  size  and  delicious  flavor. 

"It  may  sound  like  a  wild  dream  to  say  that  within  a  few 
years.  European  immigrants,  instead  of  landing  at.  New  York, 
will  land  on  the  Pmcifio  Coast,  to  make  productive  tho  unoccu¬ 
pied  areas  of  land  in  tho  West  and  in  Alaska,  but  it  is  a 
dream  that  likely  will  come  true,  for  Alaska  is  capable  of  raising 
every  pound  of  beef,  every  sort  of  vegetable,  and  every  |Miund  of 
butter  or  other  dairy  product  that  her  people  will  need  till  the 
white  population  increases  to  two  hundred  limes  its  present 
number." 

It  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  in  1896  that  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  tho  world  to  Alaska  and  her  resources. 
This  brought  tens  of  thousands  of  prospectors  into  the  Yukon 
r**gion.  Throe  years  later  tho  rich  Nome  fields  were  found. 
But  even  at  that  time,  thirty  years  after  tho  United  States 
acquired  the  territory  by  purchase  from  Russia,  "the  general 
public  was  still  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  geography  and 
resources  of  Alaska."  writes  Mr.  Underwood.  In  fact,  agrees 
Andrew  J.  Stone,  in  a  Century  Magazine  article: 

"We  scarcely  know  the  full  extent  of  this  mineral  wealth. 
Only  in  a  few  spots  has  the  surface  of  these  great  deposits  been 
scratched,  but  this  much  is  certain:  here  lies  more  gold  than  in 
California  and  Colorado,  more  copier  than  in  Montana  and 
Arizona,  more  coal  than  in  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and 
Ohio:  and  all  the  minerals  to  Ik*  found  in  tho  States  are  also 
deposited  hero,  with  others  besides." 


JVtIT  A  OLIMP8K  OK  ONE  OK  ALASKA'S  RICHEST  ASSETS 
E«pn-ed  coal- veins  al  Nroana.  on  Um  Government  Kallmwl 
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m  Coal-beanr.g  Rocks 
^  Petroleum  Seepages 

*  Tin  Deposits 

*  Copper  Mines  and 

Prospecls 


kifc««r 


Kodiak 


WHERE  ALASKA  ?*  «><>LD.  COAL.  OIL.  TIN.  rulTKIi  AND  RAILROAD*  ARK  LOCATED 


“ Resources?"  writ**  Slierinan  Rosen  in  The  Outlook.  It  in 
hi*  Mit*  that — 

'Tntil  tlio  proper  development  Iran  taken  place  ii  i*  impossible 
to  ntiniAle  ovi-n  approximately  the  prolwble  value  of  Alaska's 
natural  n«oumt.  They  are  varied  nnd  immense.  Of  that 
tber*  is  no  question,  foal.  oil.  copper,  sold,  silver,  lead.  marble, 
(ioilnr.  fish.  fur.  agriculture.  N'o  single  State  iu  the  I  nion  can 
UoLStof  the  great  variety  of  assets  that  Alaska  contains." 

It  is  from  government  sources,  however,  that  exact  figures  are 
obtained.  The  following  facts  arc  brought  out  in  Governor 
Bono's  laU'st  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

■‘During  42  years  of  mining  Alaska  has  produced  gold  to  the 
vshio  of  $328,104.09:1.  The  value  of  the  Territory's  mineral 
output  during  1921  was:  Cold.  $8,073,540:  copper.  $7,354,490; 
niver.  $701,085:  coal.  $400.31*4;  lead.  $68,279;  platinum  and 
•Had  metals.  $2,670;  tin.  $2,400:  petroleum,  marble.  gypsum 
•r.d  quick-silver,  $245,200,  a  total  of  $17.0144.124.  The  total 
■«»lue  of  Alaska's  mineral  production  for  the  preceding  year  was 
£3,303.757. 

‘‘Coal  -mining  shows  some  growth,  tho  it  remains  to  l»e  proven 
l!at  Alaska  high-grade  coal  will  in  the  near  future  be  mined  for 
‘tport.  The  search  for  Alaska  oil-fields  was  rigorously  eon- 
tinurd  iu  1921.  tho.  except  at  Katalla.  tb>n>  has  yet  l«ecn  no 
drilling.  The  placer-mining  industry  in  1921  showed  a  pro— 
P"rous  growth  compared  with  |>rerious  years.  The  most 
important  event  of  tho  year  to  the  future  *•  f  the  mining  industry 
the  practical  completion  of  the  government  railroad.  This 


is  4*17  miles  long,  runs  from  Howard  to  Fairbanks,  nnd  cost  over 
$56.nQ0.0U0. 

"Tho  fisheries  industry  of  Alaska  showed  a  further  decline  ill 
the  year  1921  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  result,  ill  large 
l»art.  of  the  decreased  pock  of  canned  salmon.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  were  15.070.  and  the  total  active  investment 
in  1921  was  $39,001,874.  The  total  value  of  Alaska’s  fishery 
products  in  1921.  exclusive  of  seal  and  other  aquatic  furs,  was 
$21,086,807,  a  di-crease  of  $17.4*15.257  from  the  pn ■ceding  year. 

Tlie  output  of  canned  salmon  in  11*21  consisted  of  2.590.820 
cases,  valued  at  $19,032,744.  as  compand  with  4.429.403  cases 
in  11*20.  Valued  at  $35 .002.800. 

“The  total  commerce  of  Alaska  for  the  calendar  year  1921  was 
$65,951,560.  a  decrease  of  $42,375,329  from  the  amount  in  11*20. 

The  total  commerce  with  the  I’nited  States  was  $0.3,541.381, 
as  against  $106,586,095  in  1920.  a  decrease  of  $43,044,814. 

"The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of 
Alaska  includes  the  Social  Service,  the  Medical  Service,  nnd  the 
Reindeer  Stfvire.  with  a  field  force  in  Alaska  during  the  year  of 
5  superintendents.  144  teachers.  8  physicians,  nnd  14  nurses. 

The  Alaska  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  is  W.  T.  Lopp.  with 
headquarters  in  Seattle. 

•‘Reindeer  herds  an*  now  distributed  among  tho  principal 
native  settlements  from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  there  has  been  the  usual  20  per  cent, 
increase  there  would  now  be  in  Alaska  approximately  259.000 
reindeer,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  tho  natives  and  one- 
thinl  to  the  Ljipps  and  whites. 

"  The  Territory  has  its  own  fiscal  system,  controlled  by  laws 
enacted  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  which  is  entirely  separate 
and  apart  from  the  revenues  received  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
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FACTS  A  BOLT  ALASKA 

The  coast-line  of  Alaska,  measuring  around  all  of  the 
islands,  is  approximately  26,000  miles  long,  more  than  the 
distance  around  the  world. 

The  gross  area  of  Alaska  is  590,$(M  square  miles,  or 
more  than  the  combined  area  of  Maine.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Vermont.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware. 
Maryland.  West  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
Georgia.  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 

Alaska  has  the  highest  mountain-  Mount  McKinley — 
in  North  America.  Its  ultitude  is  20.41V*  feet. 

Tho  Yukon  River  has  a  total  length  of  nearly  three 
thousand  miles,  and  it  is  nl>out  the  fifth  largest  stream  in 
the  world.  It  is  navigable  for  river  vessels  for  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-four  hundred  miles. 

According  to  tho  estimates  of  competent  engineers 
and  geologists,  tho  coal  in  Alaska  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  5.1100  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption. 

Alaska  contains  about  twenty  active  volcanoes. 

The  cod  banks  of  Alaskn  are  said  bv  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  to  la*  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  sumo  is  into  of  the  halibut  banks. 

Statistics  show  that  in  Alaska  there  is  less  crime  per 
capita  than  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

—From  "Alaska,  an  Empire  in  the  Making."  by  J.  J. 
Underwood  (Dodd,  Mead  A.  Company). 

Alaska  already  has  produced  more  than  SI. 000.000.000 

in  wealth. 

Wheat  grown  in  the  Territory  has  taken  fir*»t  prize  nt 
Minneapolis. 

Alaska  is  tho  greatest  per  capita  contributor  to  the 
national  revenues. 

As  an  investment  the  Territory,  which  cost  the  United 
States  a  paltry  $7,200,000  (less  than  two  cents  an  arret, 
pays  several  hundred  |**r  rent,  a  year  on  it'  original  cost. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska  told  me  two  years  ago  that  if 
tho  taxes  collected  in  the  United  States  from  the  people, 
the  industries  and  resources  equahd  per  capita  similar 
collections  from  Alaska,  the  yearly  national  revenues 
would  exceed  $20,000,000,000. 

— From  an  article  by  Burt  M.  McConnell  in  The 
Dearborn  lndepetutcnt. 


| 

ment  from  business  and  trade  licenses,  and  which  are  covered 
into  ami  disbursed  from  the  Alaska  Fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury. 

"At  the  close  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report,  there  wen* 
15  Territorial  and  three  national  banks  doing  business  in  the 
Territory,  and  there  were  also,  at  this  time.  214  domestic  and 
428  foreign  corporation*  transacting  business  in  Alnskn. 

"Alaska  boasts  of  a  teaching  force  which  is  more  highly 
trained  and  experienced  than  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Tho  average  teneliing  experience  of  Alaska  teacher*  is  eight 
years.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  handle  vocational  sul>- 
jocts,  high-sehool  teachers  are  college  or  university  graduates, 
and  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  elementary  school  teacher*  are 
either  normal  school  or  college  graduates." 

• 

According  to  tho  census  of  1920  the  population  of  Alaska  was 
55.0311.  representing  an  apparent  decrease  of  9.320  since  1910. 
"However,”  we  are  told  in  a  Department  of  the  Interior  booklet 
of  "General  Information  Regarding  the  Territory  «.f  Alaska.” 
“this  census  was  taken  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  only  per¬ 
manent  residents  could  l>e  enumerated,  whereas,  had  it  Us-n 
taken  in  tho  summer,  many  thousands  of  miners,  cannery  em¬ 
ployees  and  others  would  have  swelled  the  total.”  The  1910 
census,  wo  are  told  was  taken  in  the  spring.  Other  facts 
about  Alaska,  wo  read  in  this  government  booklet,  are  these: 

"The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor,  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  I ’resident  for  a  term  of  four  years,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Territorial  legislature 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

"The  judicial  power  of  tin*  Territory  is  vented  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Alaska. 

"The  Territory  elect*  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  who  may  par¬ 
ticipate  in  debate,  but  who  has  no  vote. 

"The  principal  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska 
during  the  past  three  years  were  chemicals,  automobiles,  coal. 


codec,  confectionery,  eggs,  electrical  machinery  and  other 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  explosives,  fruits.  Itoots  an<l 
shoes,  meat  and  dairy  products,  mineral  oils,  sugar,  tobacco, 
vegetables,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  wood  and  wool.  The 
value  of  shipment.'  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  declined 
by  ne  arly  one-half  from  1920  to  1921. 

"Winter  rye  and  winter  wheat  can  lie  successfully  grown  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  wherever  the  snowfall  is  deep  enough  to 
protect  the  grain  from  severe  winter  temperatures,  say.  from 
.'{0  to  40  inches.  Hay  is  successfully  made  every  season  from 
native  grasses  and  from  grain  sown  for  the  purpose. 

"The  Fourteenth  Census  shows  that  the  total  acreage  of 
crops  harvested  in  Alaska  in  1919  was  4.473  aero*  and  the  value 
of  the  products  was  *393.902. 

"Of  the  agricultural  land  tributary  to  the  government  rail¬ 
road  in  the  Cook  Inlet  and  Susitna  region  it  is  estimated  that 
1.296.000  acres  are  suitable  for  farming  without  costly  drainage. 
This  area  would  provide  for  8,100  farm*  of  100  acres  each. 
Ahout  half  of  the  best-class  farming  land  lies  in  the  Susitna 
and  Matanuska  Valleys.  The  government  railroad  traverses 
the  Matanuska  Valley,  and  also  passes  through  the  Susitna 
Valley. 

“Homestead  claim  may  be  initiat«*d  by  any  person  having  the 
qualifications  required  of  an  applicant  for  land  in  the  United 
State*,  and  a  homestead  entry  made  in  the  United  States  does 
not  operate  to  disqualify  him." 

From  all  thin  Mr.  Underwood  renchos  in  his  book  tho  conclu¬ 
sion  that — 

"In  the  years  yet  to  1m*  Aluska's  great  forest*  will  deliver  their 
wealth;  her  mines  will  surrender  their  riches;  her  seas  will  give 
of  their  nbundnncc;  her  hospitable  soil  will  yield  of  its  marvelous 
productivity;  her  verdant  fields  will  be  harvested;  her  cereal- 
will  l»e  ground  into  Hour,  without  which  neither  prince  nor 
pauper  can  Uve;  her  sequestered  inl«*t*  will  become  thriving 
industrial  centers,  where  the  rumble  of  her  thousand  mills  will 
mingle  with  the  roar  of  many  furnaces.  . 

"Alaska  is  calling  for  people,  and  her  outstretched  arms  arc 
filled  with  generous  offerings." 


MDKK  ALASKAN  FACTS 

Alaska  has  in  active  operation  the  largest  copper-mine 
in  the  world. 

The  Territory’s  extent  of  latitude  and  coast-line,  and 
the  warming  influence  of  the  Japan  Current  have  com¬ 
bined  to  give  it  almost  a*  much  climatic  variety  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  claims  to  poMOM. 

Alaska  has  pasturage  for  30.000.000  reindeer,  from  w  Inch 
900.000.000  |Miunds  of  the  choicest  and  most  delicious 
meat  could  annually  Ite  marketed.  In  addition,  tin 
Territory  has  65.000.000  acres  of  choice  grazing  ground. 

Tho  soil  has  the  same  qualities  that  make  the  wheat  of 
Manitoba  famous. 

The  total  value  of  skins  obtained  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  since 
their  discovery,  may  Im*  safely  estimated  at  *500,000.000. 

— From  an  article  by  Andrew  J.  Stone  in  The  Century. 

McKinley  Park,  containing  the  highest  mountain  in 
North  America,  has  been  increased  to  an  area  of  2.045 
square  miles,  making  it  the  second  largest  in  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  conservative  methods  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  the  I'ribilof  Islands  seal  herds  increased  from  21 5.738 
animals  in  1912  to  604.791  in  1922.  The  seal  skins  scoured 
in  1921  numbered  23.681.  and  nt  St.  Louis  during  1922. 
22.976  of  these  skins  wen*  sold  for  $722,000.  The  skins 
of  1.131*  blue  and  white  foxes  caught  on  the  I’ribilof  Islands 
during  the  season  1920  1921  wen*  sold  for  $109,398. 

Alt  ho  the  fiscal  year.  1922.  was  one  of  marked  depres¬ 
sion  in  Alaska.  18.000.000  board  feet  of  lumber  were  out 
for  commercial  use. 

The  value  of  furs  shipped  from  the  Territory  in  1921 
w  as  $762,297. 

Fox  farming  in  Alaska  is  increasing,  76  fox  farms  now- 
being  in  operation. 

Over  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  system  of  2,703 
miles  of  cable*  and  795  miles  of  land  lines,  there  were 
transmitted  in  1921.  messages,  government  and  commer¬ 
cial,  whose  tariffs  amounted  to  $221,781. 

The  New  International  Year  Book  (Dodd.  Mead  A 
Company). 
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GERMANY’S  ROAD  TO  RUIN 

HE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  COLLAPSED  because  it  ran 
out  of  gold,  say  some  observers,  who  see  in  a  practically 
valueless  German  currency  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
,V  G.rman  Reich.  In  round  number*,  the  German  mark  be- 
'«rv  'he  war  was  worth  250.000  times  what  it  is  to-day  and  Ger- 
n&a  revenues  pay  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  government  expeudi- 
And  while  it  might  he  remarked  that  the  Roman  Empire 
ud  no  great  industries — to  say  nothing  of  printing-presses — 
iad  while  then*  seems  to  be  much  editorial  belief  in  America 
hat  German  distress  is  largely  camouflage,  newspaper  reader* 
irv  reiiig  daily  confronted  with  insistent  and  emphatic  declara- 
’.i>a»  that  Germany  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  Wherefore  a  few  of 
thr  more  significant  utterances  are  well 
mnh  careful  study.  "It  is  11:55 
in  Germany  and  there  is  little  time  left 
Vfure  the  fatal  hour  strikes,"  concludes 

•  Nt»  York  Tribune  correspondent  in 
Ikrun.  and  a  similar  horological  meta¬ 
phor  is  employed  by  that  popular  hia- 

•  nan.  Hendrik  Willem  Von  Loon,  who 
thu*  describe*  German  conditions  in  a 
dispatch  from  Holland  to  the  Haltiinnre 
S»v 

The  former  empire  resemble*  a  clock 
which  wan  wound  many  years  ago,  but 
if  which  the  key  was  lost  four  years 
V  It  is  slowly  but  steadily  running 
do'rB.and  while  the  English  and  French 
political  locksmiths  have  been  peace¬ 
fully  engaged  iu  an  academic  discussion 
aunt  the  rewinding  of  clocks  in  gen- 
«rd.  lb*  Bolshevik  second-story  man. 
a'UiUimed  to  handling  'jimmy'  and 
»bl.'ion  keys,  has  devised  a  little  plan 
cf  his  own  which  will  turn  the  former 
r-pWfhlcnt  imperial  timepiece  into  a 
pnilrtariao  tin  watch,  which  will  tick 
»  iri'Ht  unpleasant  tune  into  the  ears 
<f  the  Western  Allic*.  who  at  present 
vr  p  ttmg  ready  for  one  of  the  ‘official 
wrprixe*'  which  make  Americans  grativ 
fal  that  an  ocean  separate*  them  from 
tor  European  continent." 

A  le«  fanciful  statement  of  the  same 
Ivi  appears  in  the  columns  of  that  sober  chronicle  of  the  busi- 
i  '  world,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"Germany’s  currency  is  worthless,  her  general  economic  sys¬ 
tem  disorganized,  her  chief  manufacturing  district  cut  off  from 
r«  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world,  her  people  gradually 
•urrvndmng  their  belief  in  the  possiblity  of  righting  condition* 
•od  tbandooing  themselves  to  communistic  influences." 

Adnft  of  German  worker*  from  the  Socialist  ranks  to  the  more 
and  radical  Communist  party  is  reported  by  German  cor- 
fi-p.ndents  of  the  Now  York  It'orfd,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
lUtiawrc  .Sun.  As  l«»ng  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  bread,  writes 
f'WW  \V.  Ixhrkc  from  KonigsUrg  to  the  Baltimore  .Sun.  the 
'■•man  Communist  is  likely  to  keep  at  work  and  to  behave 
-IPitclf,  but— 

The  orderly  Communist  become!*  a  disorderly  one  a a  soon  as 
**  >^hes  the  point  of  hunger.  Once  the  tide  sets  in  strongly 
•oejfh.  there  is  nothing  to  hold  it  in  cheek.  The  Government 
f**Unu«  to  pour  out  pajwr  money  as  fast  as  the  mills  can  print 
"•  u»i  the  confidence  in  such  money  is  reflected  in  the  coni|>ara- 
***«  rate*  of  foreign  exchange  as  well  as  in  the  rising  prices.  Ber- 
’’  u  rwtk-ss;  Konigslierg  is  restless;  Silesia  is  a  vast  center  of 
17 'ring  discontent;  there  is  open  revolt  in  the  Ruhr;  there  are 
daily  disturbances  with  the  Police  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden. 
^  one  notices  in  particular  is  that  the  restlessness  is  never 
"  ‘"'d  matter.  When  the  torch  begins  to  glow  in  one  place,  it 
out  suddenly  into  flame  in  another,  bo  the  flood-tide 
*bb«l  one*1  is  creeping  in  again,  this  time,  as  it  seems,  with 
***  threatening  impetus  than  ever  before." 


"Germany  is  adrift."  declares  the  Newark  .Yon,  “and  no 
Europea  i  stability  can  ben-established  until  either  the  full  gamut 
of  revolution  has  l**-n  run  or  some  stronger  powers  have  tied 
her  to  new  moorings."  While  July  29.  which  was  to  bo  a  "  Red 
Sunday,"  passed  without  serious  incident,  the  New  Jersey  paper 
thinks  it  would  be  unwise  "to  assume  that  one  dud  necessarily 
means  that  ail  the  subsequent  attempts  at  revolution  will  prove 
abortive."  And  it  is  imprest  by  the  statements  made  by  the 
German  diplomat.  Count  Harry  Kessler,  a  speaker  at  the  Wil- 
liamstown  Institute  of  Politics.  In  a  newspaper  interview.  Count 
Kessler  said : 

"The  inevitable  result  of  the  French  policy  must  bo  social 
breakdown  and  social  anarchy  throughout  Germany,  resulting 

in  revolution.  I  am  afraid  that  this  is 
bound  to  come  within  a  very  abort  time, 
and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  anothor 
world  war.  a  war  that  will  be  even 
more  savage  than  the  lost  war. 

"When  the  revolution  comes,  the 
Cuno  Government  will  hardly  be  strong 
enough  to  put  it  down,  despite  the 
strong  measures  now  being  taken.  The 
whole  country  is  likely  to  go  Bolshevist 
at  first,  hut  withiu  a  short  time  I  expect 
to  see  the  southern  part  of  Germany 
separate  from  the  north  and  establish  a 
monarchical  form  of  government.  The 
north  of  Germany  probably  will  retain 
Soviet  rule." 

This  German  authority  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  collapse  of  tho  German 
midallo  class,  food  shortage,  and  mal¬ 
nutrition  of  tho  children.  And  we  read 
in  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  tho  Now  York 
Time*  that  — 

"The  causes  of  tho  food  shortage  are 
twofold.  First,  last  year's  potato  slock* 
are*  exhausted,  and  the  new  crop  has 
not  come  in  yet.  Owing  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  it  is  several  weeks 
overdue. 

"Secondly,  owing  to  tho  mark  crash, 
those  who  normally  luvve  foodstuffs  for 
sale  hesitate  to  part  with  them  for 
pn|icr  marks  that  shrink  5,000  per  cent, 
overnight.  There  in  a  tendency  to  hang 
on  to  meat,  butter  and  eggs,  pending  developments." 

The  child  sufferer  from  present  conditions  in  Germany,  writes 
Max  Linde  man,  a  Gernian-Anirriean  revisiting  the  land  of  his 
birth,  to  the  Washington  /'oaf,  is  the  middle  class,  whoso  mem¬ 
bers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  buy  the  sheer  necessaries  of  life: 
"suits,  overcoats  and  drwwcs  are*  turned,  and  the  wearing  of 
celluloid  collars  and  cuffs  has  thrown  many  laundries  out  of 
business."  In  a  letter  from  Berlin  to  tho  New  York  livening 
Pont.  Constance  Drexel  writes  that  "Germany  will  have  to 
import  al*out  a  third  of  her  food  supply  at  best,  but  if  the 
harv  est  is  a  poor  one.  at  least  half  of  it  will  have  to  be  paid  for  in 
dollars  or  pounds."  In  Berlin,  the  capital  city,  this  writer  "re¬ 
cords  the  fact  that  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  especially  the  men, 
look  ill  and  undernourished.  ” 

When  we  consider  tho  financial  crisis  in  Germany,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mark  is  practically  stage  money.  Its  value  in  foreign 
exchange  has  fallen  below  one  million  to  the  dollar.  In  other 
words,  the  “normal"  value  of  German  money  is  250,000  times 
what  it  is  actually  worth  to-day.  By  July  13  Germany  had 
actually  printed  more*  than  twenty  trillions  of  paper  mark*. 
Nearly  four  trillions  were  issued  in  the  second  week  of  July. 
During  the  ten  days  ending  July  20.  less  than  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  tho  Government's  expenditure  was  covered  by  tho 
normal  revenue,  we  read  in  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  while  a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  understands  "that  it  has  been  proposed  iu  all 
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seriousness  to  close  tin*  tux  bureau.'  and  craw-  the  collection  of 
taxes  until  the  return*  justify  the  con t  of  collection."  From  u 
commercial  standpoint,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Comment.  German  exchange  i*  rewarded  a*  practically  worthless 
and  ‘‘commercial  hurinc**  with  Germany  for  months  luts  la-en 
transacted  on  a  dollar  l*u«i«.  or  in  the  currency  of  Great  Britain. 
Switzerland.  Holland,  or  the  Scandinavian  countries."  The 
mark,  point  out  New  York  paper*,  is  practically  without  honor 
in  it*  own  country,  several  German  courts  deciding  against 
the  payment  of  gold-innrk  loan*  with  paper  mark*. 

But  there  are  many  watcher*  on  both  side*  of  the  Atlantic 
who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  virtual  disappearance 
of  the  mark  i*  really  the  worst  phase  of  the  situation  in  Germany. 
"  If  any  plan  i*  adopted  giving  the  careening  mark  a  partial  rest 
there  iH  no  rea*on  apparent  why  Germany  should  not  In*  spared 
the  bath  of  anarchy,  at  least  for  several  months,"  we  read  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal'*  Berlin  correspondence.  This  writer 
understand*  that  for  the  moat  part  the  big  German  manufacturer* 
have  a  reserve  of  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  buy  raw  mate¬ 
rials  after  things  have  quieted  down.  The  same  writer  denies 
that  there  is  u  threatened  shortage  of  food: 

"There  is  still  a  residue  remaining  from  past  years’  cereal 
import*.  The  harvest,  altho  delayed  by  bad  weather,  promise* 
to  be  the  largest  for  several  year*  and  will  substantially  reduce 
the  estimate  of  2,000.000  tons  of  grain  milled  from  abroad  until 
the  next  harvest.  Russia  is  about  to  commence  shipments  oti 
360,000  tons  of  cereals  which  will  all  be  delivered  before  the  end 
of  November. 

"On  the  whole,  industry  is  operating  at  nearly  sixty  percent, 
capacity  ami  the  workers,  altho  crippled  by  increasing  short  time, 
are  receiving  real  wages  above  that  of  several  periods  last  year." 

The  bright  side  of  the  German  picture,  the  New  York  Time • 
explains,  “is  the  realization  that  the  German  productive  machine 
is  not  only  intact  but  better  able  to  function  now  than  two  year* 
ago."  VVe  are  told  that  "while  financial  affairs  have  been  g«»ing 
from  bod  to  worse  and  saving  has  become  impossible  except  bv 
investing  in  real  estate  and  factories,  the  natural  thing  to  do  ha* 
Iteen  to  make  over  all  that  could  lie  renovated,  and  to  put  into 
new  equipment  and  new  undertakings  what  would  otherwise 
have  gone  into  production.”  Germany,  as  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  hears,  is  displaying  remarkable  industrial  activity: 

"Consular  report*  show  the  German  labor  market  to  be  im¬ 
proving.  Skilled  artizans  are  in  |>articular  demand.  Weather 
conditions  have  not  interfered  with  ready  employment  for  farm 
labor.  Potash  mines  report  good  demand  and  are  hiring  new 


men.  The  name  may  lie  said  of  brickyard*,  gla*»  factories  and 
china  plant*.  Metal  plant*  which  had  reduced  force*  are  putting 
their  men  Itack.  The  jewelry  trade  urn!  the  chemical  establish¬ 
ment*  have  all  the  order*  they  can  handle.  Textile  and  hosier? 
factories  arc  exceptionally  busy.  I*aper  factories  nrc  running  full 
time  and  the  leather  industry  has  more  foreign  order*  than  for 
some  time." 

letters  received  from  travelers  in  Germany  from  time  to  time 
appear  in  our  paper*  contradicting  stories  of  evident  distress 
there.  "Tin*  theaters  and  operas  are  full  every  night  and  I  ho 
people  look  prosperous  and  happy,"  we  read  in  one  letter.  An¬ 
other  tells  of  the  "crowds of  plump,  pink"  pupils  who  come  out 
into  the  streetsof  German  industrial  cities  when  schoolsarc  closed. 
An  Associated  I*rv<*  dispatch  from  Berlin  a  few  days  ago  called 
attention  to  a  Ministry  of  Food  statement  declaring  that  except 
for  butter  ami  potatoes  there  is  no  real  lack  of  foodstuff*  in  Ger¬ 
many:  that  this  year’s  grain  crop  is  very  good,  the  potato  crop 
satisfactory  and  the  bread  supply  assured.  A  1-ondon  dispatch 
appearing  on  the  New  York  Tribune's  financial  page  quote*  Brit¬ 
ish  financial  opinion  to  the  effect  that  "the  measure  of  actual 
distress  in  Germany  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  wide¬ 
spread  revolution."  and  Joseph  Shaplen  cables  from  Berlin  to  the 
same  New  York  ncws|»a|ier  that  "despite  all  trials  and  uncertain¬ 
ties  by  which  they  are  distracted,  the  great  mass  or  German 
people  ha*  little  desire  to  risk  fulling  into  the  fire  by  jumping  out 
of  the  frying  pan." 

That  Germany's  distress  i*  a  sheer  "fake"  is.  in  fact, 
the  opinion  of  tho  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  **.« 
"the  world  is  convinced  that  Germany’s  financial  impotenc.fi 
is  a  sham  and  deceit  and  that  the  Germans,  knowing  no  argu¬ 
ment  but  force,  must  submit  in  the  end  to  the  same  sort  of  pres¬ 
sure  which  they  themselves  employed  in  1871  against  the  French 
Much  the  same  thing  is  said  by  Premier  Poincare  in  his  speech 
at  Yiller*-Coltcrels.  in  which  he  insists  that  the  Allies  "must  fscs*- 
realities  and  not  be  bailed  by  the  deceiving  picture  of  Germany ! 
jKKir  and  forever  powerless  and  see  the  truth  despite  camouflage-  '• 

In  England  Lord  Curzon  tells  the  House  or  Lords  that  whil"] 
the  Allies  continue  to  talk.  Europe  is  "sinking  into  irretrievable 
ruin’";  and  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  reveals  the  fact  that  lb" 
British  proposal  for  a  joint  Allied  reply  to  Germany  stab*!  t bat 
Germany  must  offer  such  guarantees  as  currency  stabilization 
and  budget  balancing,  that  there  must  In?  international  control 
of  finances,  and  that  Germany  should  withdraw  ordinate* 
fomenting  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr  and  should  disavow 
violence  and  sabotage. 
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RINGSIDE  REMARKS  AS  THE  FIRST 
DEMOCRATIC  HAT  SAILS  IN 


in  Europe  to  straighten  out  affairs."  explains  The  Age- Her  aid, 
"and  that  unless  European  governments  liecamestabilized,  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  would  be  great  sufferers."  "And  he  speaks  with 
authority,"  declares  the  Democratic  Atlanta  Constitution,  “for 
no  man  in  the  American  Senate  has  made  a  closer  study  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  and  with  a  broader  view-point  and  a  clearer 
•  •  ■  • 

vision. 

cy.  Hut  Republican  Of  his  availability  there  aro  many  testimonials.  And  it  will 
the  Northern  States,  come  as  a  shock  to  the  politically-minded,  perhaps,  that  these  l»ou- 
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"IK  ALA  HAM  A  NAM  KM  MK  AS  HER 
.  STAXDAKDHKAKKK" 

Said  Senator  Underwood  recently,  "all  the  fUhtlna  aplrlt  1 
havo  will  ho  rnllatod  to  carry  democracy'!  call  to  triumph. " 


“The  country  is  friendly  to 
I'nderwood 


No  man  in  publio 
life  is  more  cordially  nwpeoted 
everywhere.  Few  men  in  public 
life  command  the  confidence  of 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  ]>coplo  of  all  purl i vs  that  Underwood 


commands. 


The  alnno  are  personal  indorsements;  it  remains  for  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  .Yctrs  (Ind.  Dem.)  to  discuss,  in  a  friendly  way,  the 
Senator's  recent  *|>eeches  on  the  need  of  a  policy  toward  Europe. 
As  this  Southern  i»apcr  points  out; 


"The  key  to  tho  situation  in  Europe  is  first  the  stability  of 
government  and  then  the  stability  of  finance.  Because  wo  did 
not  take  our  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  1919.  when  tho  Great 
War  was  over,  war  in  a  minor  way  has  continued  in  Euro]»e  almost 
ever  since. 

"  If  American  business  is  to  survive  in  the  future,  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  our  products  have  a  market  in  Europe,  and  an 
European  market  can  not  exist  until  stabilized  governments 
have  been  established, 

'  In  order  that  we  may  market  all  we  produce  in  America,  one- 
half  of  our  cotton,  one-third  of  our  meat,  and  on«--tliird  of  our 
■'heat  crops  must  be  sold  in  Europe.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  rule*  tho  commercial  and  financial  world,  and  nothing 
can  change  this  economic  principle.  Wo  must  have  a  market 
for  » hat  we  produce,  or  else  we  will  fail  financially. 

"We  may  feel  in  the  South  that  the  failure  of  the  wheat  market 
affects  only  the  North  and  tho  Northwest,  but  that  is  not  the 
com-.  When  our  own  cotton  crop  failed  in  1914  because  we  could 
not  get  vessels  to  carry  our  cotton  to  Europe,  the  effect  of  it  was 
Mt  over  the  entire  nation.  It  will  be  the  same  way  with  the 
wheat  failure.” 


"Senator  I'nderwood  did  not  offer  a  remedy;  but  I  ho  conclusion 
was  inevitable  that  he  believe*  the  United  States  should  cease  its 
policy  of  drift,  indecision  and  inactivity,  uud  look  to  tho  pacifica¬ 
tion  and  credit  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  Tho  United  States 
can  aid  in  tho  rehabilitation  of  Europe  without  becoming  en¬ 
tangled  in  their  |M»!itics.  One  can  fling  a  life-preserver  to  a  drown¬ 
ing  man  without  necessarily  joining  his  church." 

It  becomes  apparent  to  political  observers  at  tho  outset, 
however,  that  Mr.  Underwood  i.  not  going  to  have  an  easy  timo 
of  it.  For  instance,  scarcely  had  tho  wires  ceased  humming 
with  the  Alal>amian's  announced  candidacy  when  they  began 
to  hum  again  with  the  announced  opposition  of  W.  J.  Bryan  to 
that  candidacy  on  the  ground  that  Underwood  represents  "Wall 
Street  and  the  ‘wet*.’  "  The  Mississippi  Anti-Saloon  League 
is  against  the  Senator  as  a  Presidential  candidate,  according  to 
a  statement  by  the  State  superintendent.  Senator  Rohinson, 
of  Arkansas,  and  Senator  McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  both  Demo¬ 
crats,  likewise  have  declared  their  hostility,  mainly  because 
"Senator  Underwood  did  not  mention  any  political  issues,  but  Mr.  Underwood  is  "too  conservative.” 
be  made  it  clear  that  the  assistance  of  America  is  badly  needed  Most  of  the  criticism  which  comes  the  Senator’s  way,  however, 
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seem*  to  have  been  engendered  hy  his  recent  speeches  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  “Even  tho  European  conditions  .are  hadly  tangled, 
the  American  farmer  has  a  la  tter  foreign  market  f«*r  his  products 
now  than  in  the  pre-war  period."  contend*  Senator  Watson, 
of  Indiana,  in  reply  to  Senator  Underwood.  And  while  political 
opponents  hint  at  partisanship  on  the  part  of  this  Republican 
Senator,  a  similar  charge  could  hardly  Ik-  sustained  against 
K.  T.  Meredith,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  regime.  According  to  Mr.  Meredith,  “the  American 
farmer  is  not  bankrupt.”  notwithstanding  the  inability  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  to  purchase  his  surplus  crop*.  We  read  on: 

“There  is  a  conspiracy  among  certain  factions  to  misrepresent 
and  discourage  the  farmers.  Just  what  lies  back  of  this  pernicious 
scheme  remains  to  Ik*  seen,  but  one  of  the  big  purposes  is  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  this  deceit  which  can  Ik*  used  to  the  selfish 
advantage  of  those  taking  part  in  it. 

“On  July  1. 1022,  the  price  of  corn  on  the  farm  was  82.2  cents 
|wr  bushel,  and  on  the  same  (late  this  year  it  was  Xfi.ii  cents  a 
bushel.  The  farm  price  of  winter  wheat  slumpssl  from  03  cents 
to  S7  cents,  oats  increased  from  .*17.3  cents  to  42.3  cents  a  bushel, 
and  barley  from  32.2  to  33.7  cents.  These  prices  wen*  taken  as  of 
July  1  each  year  and  an*  the  farm  prices,  not  the  price  at  market¬ 
ing  centers,  from  which  transportation  charges  have  to  Ik-  de¬ 
ducted. 

“These  figures  show  that  the  total  value  of  these  principal 
grain  crop*  on  July  I.  1022.  was  $3.1S3.fis2.(X>0.  while  on  July 
I  of  this  year  the  total  market  value  at  the  farm  of  these  same 
grain  crops  was  $3,tkH3..VX>.0IX).  or  JMIXUVJl.tXK)  mon-  than  last 
year." 

Then*  also  has  lx*en  widespread  discussion  of  the  low  price  of 
wheat.  Hut  this,  maintains  Thr  l!rrc>Ur'»  f.'nzrttr,  of  Chicago, 
“is  Iw-ing  done  for  |>oliticn!  purpose*.  In  fact,  it  aln-ady  has 
accomplished  political  n*sults  in  Minnesota."  Continue*  this 
farm  ami  stock  authority: 


THE  Bl'RNINO  FfsK 

—Harper  In  thr  Birmingham  .1  p-Hmr/tf. 

- 1 - 


"  I>*ss  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  farm  cn»|«s  and  live  stock 
last  year  was  represented  by  the  American  wheat  crop.  That 
percentage  had  seldom  l*een  higher  tlian  seven.  The  existing 
niror  over  the  price  of  the  cereal,  however,  ha*  apparently  1*->I 


some  uninformed  or  misinformed  business  men  and  others  t< 
U-lieve  that  the  financial  stability  and  future  of  this  country  ar 
dependent  upon  the  price  which  farmers  obtain  for  wheat 
Undeniably  w  heat  is  one  of  our  major  crops,  but  in  total  value  il 


WKfAT 


HAVIN’! •  NO  KNTANOl.KMKNTS  WITH  KUROPR 

— FHiiMidich  In  the  New  York  WWW 


|H>«ition  in  relation  to  the  total  value  of  other  farm  crop*  and  livi 
•t«M-k  i-  low." 

Taking  up  the  Senator'*  announcement,  the  Independent 
Hultimore  Sun  d'-clnrc*  that — 

"The  net  effect  of  tin*  statements  he  has  made  since  hi*  return 
from  Euro|x>  has  been  a  sense  of  diMppointnieiit  on  tin-  part  ol 
those  who  ex|KK-ted  from  him  a  clear  ami  straightforward  outline 
of  policy.  So  far  he  seems  to  lie  cautiously,  if  not  timidly,  fowling 
his  way.  rather  than  assuming  a  rOle  of  bold  leadership.  Hi' 
talk*  are  like  those  of  Mr.  Hoover  when  he  seemed  a  potwiMo 
nominee  for  the  Presidency — very  sound,  very  philosophic,  hut 
very  vague,  ami  very  uninspiring.  Ho  appeals  to  the  busimo 
men  of  the  country  ami  to  the  self-interest  of  the  country  *» 
realize  the  injurious  effect  upon  ourselves  of  doing  nothing,  Hut 
he  do*-*  not  state  clearly  and  positively  what  course  he  I— 
lieves  we  shouhl  adopt.  Tin-  implication  is  that  wo  should  not 
Stand  aloof,  but  there  is  no  declaration  in  favor  of  any  spccifo’ 
foreign  |K*licy." 

Perhaps  the  most  hostile  broadside  of  all  coincs  from  nn  inde¬ 
pendent  Democratic  daily,  tin-  Providence  Xeu'n,  which  say*: 

“This  sort  of  talk  by  a  candidate  for  the  IVesidcncy  is  cheap 
and  untrue.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  selling  nmro  ngrimlt ural 
products  across  the  Atlantic  than  we  did  In-foro  war  blasted  the 
world.  We  are  doing  this  despite  the  fact  that  our  cotton  ex¬ 
ports  have  shrunk,  owing  to  tin-  40  per  cent,  idlenos*  in  the  Hritoh 
cotton-mill*.  Our  export**  of  wheat  are  not  oa  greHt  this  year  a* 
last.  because  Europe  is  growing  more  ren-als,  even  Russia  having 
Iw-gun  to  export. 

“Trying  to  make  a  case  for  our  alliance  with  Europe  in* 
league,  and  basing  the  proof  on  the  plight  of  tho  farmer,  will 
never  get  Senator  Underwood  very  far  with  those  who  read  lb** 
newspapers  and  who  am  therefore  the  real  molders  of  public 
opinion. 

"The  most  crucifying  thing  against  agriculture  to-day  is  the 
high  freight  rates,  something  that  all  intelligent  tnen  know. 
The  next  worst  economic  barrier  to  their  prosperity  is  that  their 
dollar  s  worth  of  wheat  or  of  anything  else  has  a  buying  power  <>f 
less  than  GO  cents  when  they  purchase  manufactured  goods  at  ih‘ 
inflated  prices  of  to-day.  Trade  combinations,  high  wages  a:»l 
rail  eo>ts  k***p  up  the  things  the  farmer  would  buy.  while  he  tin<!- 
no  method  by  which  he  can  fix  his  own  price  for  his  barley.  hs< 
wheat,  his  hogs  or  his  hay — all  of  which  Mr.  Underwood  ouch’ 
to  know." 
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A  20TH  AMENDMENT  NOW  ON  THE  WAY 

“Where  is  the  man  who  has  the  power  and  skill 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  a  woman’s  will? 

For  if  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on’t; 

And  if  she  won’t,  she  won’t;  so  there's  an  end  on’t.” 

ERE  MAN  MAY  MAVE  AGREED  with  this  Canter¬ 
bury  inscription  when  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to 
tho  Constitution,  giving  nation-wide  suffrage  to  women, 
adopted  in  1919.  after  a  seventy-year  tight  Tor  the  privilege 
of  voting.  But  now  that  a  Twentieth  Amendment  is  proposed, 
giving  “men  and  women  equal 
rights  throughout  th.«  United  States 
and  every  place  subject  to  its  juris- 
♦Jiction,"  w«  find  criticism  dripping 
from  the  pens  not  only  of  male 
newspaper  correspondents  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  blit  women  writers 
and  political  leaders  as  well.  In 
fact.  W.  W.  Jermane,  an  experi¬ 
enced  political  observer  at  the 
Capital,  doubts  whether  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman's  party’  ran  “put 
over"  the  new  amendment,  op¬ 
posed.  as  they  are.  by  numerous 
other  women’s  organizations  who 
•«»nt  danger  in  the  proponal  that 
slMolute  equality  In-  established  by 
lav  between  the  two  sexes.  It  is 
aqueation  in  the  mind*  of  these  or- 
iMnizations,  he  writes  in  the  Seattle 
whether  the  destruction  of 
existing  statutes  specially  framed 
for  the  protection  of  women  would 
not  more  than  offset  any  good  that 
might  come  from  the  adoption  of 
i  sweeping  amemlment  such  a* 
that  proposed  l»y  the  Woman’s 
party. 

The  Woman's  Suffrage*  party,  it 
M-ems,  accomplished  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Amendment  hut  one  of  its 
aims— the  elective  franchise.  Only 
|N)litieal  equality  was  won.  The 
tight  launched  at  Seneca  Kalis.  New 
York,  late  in  July  by  the  Woman's 
party,  however,  calls  for  “complete 

•  mancipation  of  women,  and  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  from  all  discrimina¬ 
tion  legal,  ceonoinical,  profes¬ 
sional  and  educational."  according 
to  the  announcement  of  the  sec¬ 
retary.  The  specific  demands  which 

the  National  Woman’s  party  now  makes  f„r  women  are: 

“Control  of  their  children;  control  of  their  property,  their 

•  amings:  right  to  make  contracts;  citizenship  rights;  inheritance 
rights;  equality  in  all  State  and  local  governments;  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  schools,  universities,  government  service,  professions 
and  industries:  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  authority  in  the  church; 
nghts  after  their  marriage  to  their  own  identity;  a  single  moral 
standard." 

And  they  have  just  l*gun  to  fight  for  these  rights,  it  see ms.  for 
tie*  plan  is  to  reach  each  United  States  Senator  and  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress  at  his  home  liefon*  the  end  of  summer  in  an 
attempt  to  enlist  his  support.  According  to  Miss  Alice  l’aul. 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Woman’s  pa*1y: 

"The  party  will  bring  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  special 
attention  of  the  President  anil  of  the  leaders  of  all  political  parties 
on  the  reconvening  of  Congress.  We  plan  to  have  this  amend¬ 


ment  introduced  as  promptly  as  possible  and  to  have  hearings 
before  the  committee  to  which  it  is  referred  in  each  House. 

“In  the  past  two  years  23.000.000  women  have  l*oen  benefited 
by  the  passage  of  equal  rights  legislation  in  fourteen  States.  In 
Delaware,  Georgia.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Mississippi. 
Louisiana.  Pennsylvania,  the  rights  of  women  as  guardian*  of 
minor  children  have  l*-en  enlarged.  In  Delaware.  Georgia.  New 
York,  and  Virginia  the  right  to  inherit  property  has  lieen  equal¬ 
ized.  In  Delaware.  Louisiana.  Maryland,  and  Oklahoma  women 
have  been  made  eligible  to  public  office.  In  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia  married  women  have  been  empowered  to  choose 
their  own  residences  for  voting  purjioses.  In  Maine  they  have 
been  admitted  to  jury  service.  Various  other  minor  reforms 

have  been  effected.  But  in  only 
one  .State — Wisconsin — has  our 
general  equal  rights  hill  met  with 
success. 

"The  only  way  in  which  com¬ 
plete  equality  can  he  gained  for  all 
women  within  a  reasonable  time  is 
by  Federal  amendment,  just  as  the 
right  to  vote  was  gained  for  women 
throughout  the  country  that  way." 

The  San  Diego  L'nion  wishes  the 
women  "the  last  of  luck"  in  their 
campaign,  but  suggest*  that  they 
"overhaul  the  program  devised 
some  75  years  ago."  and  printed  in 
the  (i  nter  of  this  |>age,  “before  tak¬ 
ing  it  to  the  people,"  and  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  ran  discover  no  "ur¬ 
gent  desire  among  women  in  general 
to  serve  on  juries,  nor  is  any  fever¬ 
ish  demands  for  further  rights  in 

evidence."  The  campaign  of  the 
Woman's  party  "doe*  not  have  at 
thi*  time  the  support  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people,  nor 
of  a  majority  of  the  female  hair  of 
them,"  declare*  Mr.  Jermane,  in 
the  Seattle  paper. 

Having  invalidated  protecting 
laws  for  women  iu  seven  States  by 
its  minimum  wage  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  would  1m*  called 
upon  to  rule  upon  the  [pro|>o*c(l 
amendment,  and  the  Springfield 
HtpuHirau  wonders  how  it  would 
rule.  In  tie*  Providence  Journal > 
opinion,  “the  proposed  amendment 
H-eiiis  to  aim  at  the  repeal  of  those 
various  statutes  that  throw  asocial 
safeguard  around  women."  "  Lalior 
law*  that  give  women  special  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  matter  of  hour*  would 
U-  abrogated,  it  is  claimed,  under 
an  equal  rights  amendment."  points  out  the  Jersey  City 
Journal,  and  in  this  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Brooklyn  Eagle  agree.  As  Ethel  M.  Smith  writes  in  the  New 
York  Ereuiug  Port: 

“For  the  National  Woman's  party,  the  great  and  glorious 
principle  or  ’Equality’  is  written  so  high  in  the  heavens  that  they 
can  not  sec  even  the  women  they  may  trample  under  foot." 

The  Pittsburgh  Port  likewise  scents  danger  in  the  proposal  of 
tho  National  Woman's  party.  Says  this  paper: 

"The  women  who  are  agitating  for  equal  rights  probably  have 
in  mind  to  acquire  privileges  of  which  they  are  now  deprived  by 
mason  <»f  their  sex.  It  is  to  be  liorne  in  mind,  however,  that  if 
they  are  discriminated  against  in  some  laws,  they  are  favored  in 
others,  and  that  if  there  should  l»e  a  leveling  process  they  might 
lose  more  than  they  would  gain." 


MAN’S  INHUMANITY  TO  WOMAN 

Part  of  the  "Declaration  of  Sentiments’’ 
adopted  at  the  first  American  equal  right*  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  held  at  Seneca  Falls.  New  York,  iu 
1848.  and  was  lately  commemorated  by  suffrage 
leaders  in  the  same  village: 

“The  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  re¬ 
peated  injuries  and  usurpations  on  the  part  of 
man  toward  woman,  having  in  direct  object  tho 
establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  her. 

"He  ha*  never  |ierniitted  her  to  exercise  her 
inalienable  right  to  the  elective  franchise. 

"  Ho  ha*  made  her.  if  married,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  civilly  dead. 

"lie  ha*  taken  from  her  all  right  in  property, 
even  to  the  wage*  she  earn*. 

"He  has  made  her  morally  an  irresponsible 
Icing.  ns  she  can  commit  many  crime*  with  im¬ 
punity.  provided  they  Ik*  done  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband. 

"In  the  covenant  of  marriage  she  i*  compelled 
to  promise  obedience  to  her  husband.  he  Incom¬ 
ing  to  all  intents  and  purpo«c*  her  master,  the  law- 
giving  him  power  to  deprive  her  of  her  liberty  and 
to  administer  chastisement. 

"lie  has  iiiono|M>lizcd  nearly  all  the  profitable 
employments,  ami  from  those  she  i*  permitted  to 
follow-  she  receive*  but  n  scanty  remuneration. 
He  doses  against  her  all  the  avenue*  to  wealth 
and  distinction  which  he  consider*  most  honorable 
to  himself. 

"He  ha*  created  a  fal-c  public  sentiment  by 
giving  the  world  a  different  code  for  men  and 
women,  hv  which  moral  delinquencies,  which 
exclude  women  from  society,  are  not  only  toler¬ 
ated  hut  deemed  of  littlo  account  in  man. 

"lie  has  usurped  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah 
Himself,  claiming  it  a*  his  right  to  assign  for  her 
a  sphere  of  action,  when  that  Mongs  to  her  con¬ 
science  and  to  her  God. 

"lie  lu»s  endeavored  in  every  way  that  he  could 
to  destroy  her  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  to 
le<«cn  her  self-respect  and  to  make  her  willing 
to  lend  a  de|KMidcnt  and  abject  life." 
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TOPICS  US'  BRIEF 

( An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  ” Fun  from  the  Press") 


Kyi'AUTY  of  I  ho  sexes  has  loft  women  hanging  to  oar-straps. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Man'**  lif**:  School  tablets;  aspirin  tablets;  stone  tablets. — 
Did  nth  Iterate!. 

Germany  went  broke  on  a  fight.  but  it  hail  nothing  on  Shelby. 
Montana. — A Vic  York  Tribune. 

And  when  the  mark  breathlessly  reached  the  bottom,  no 
bottom  was  to  be  found? — Dallas  A 'nr*. 

Southern  California,  we  read,  was  visited  bv  another  one 
of  those  tin's. — AW  York  Sun  and  Globe. 

Tin  Turk  appears  less  and  less  terrible  as  opportunities 
develop  to  exploit  him. — Birmingham  Sews. 

A  Lo»  Anokle*  man’s  wife  has  left  him  eight  times;  not  onee. 
we’ll  bet,  being  on  pay-day. — Cincinnati  Post. 


The  bird  of  paradise  is  the  eagle  on  the  American  dollar.— 
Port  Arthur  News. 

Alaska  wants  to  be  a  State,  but  doesn't  owe  enough  money 
yet. — Cincinnati  Post. 

Sthw  votes  are  never  significant.  They  merely  indicate  th- 
people's  choice. — Birmingham  News. 

England  would  like  to  know  if  France  considers  the  Ruhr 
ori'ii pa tion  a  life  calling. — Dallas  News. 

Money  is  a  nation's  promise  to  pay.  That  iH  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  mark. — New  York  Tribune. 

France  is  making  it  plain  to  Germany  that  continued  evasion 
means  continued  invasion. —  Washington  Post. 

.Tin  turn-over  in  which  most  ptsiplc  are  interest**!  is  the  on. 
just  after  the  alarm  clock  rings.  - Judge  {Sew  York). 


The  fact  that  so  many  Ford  drivers  hiv  running  over  pro¬ 
spective  Ford  voters  may  become  a  serious  political  problem  - 

Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 

- I  He  porter. 


'  IMT 

CanT  to 

JfTTlE  DOWN 
TO  if  ' 


It  might  help  tin  de¬ 
mand  for  wheat  if  th* 
breakfast  food  factors- 
were  outlawed  from  th- 
lumla-r  Slates.  —  Dalbn 
News. 


.ys 

UNREST 


In  Russia  von  can  gel 
a  divorce  for  ’JO  cent* 
Luxuries  aro  alnuot 

prohihitive  everywhen 
nowadays.  —  Mihrauk" 
./  onrnal. 


NOT  AN  IDEAL  NKTTIKO  HEN 


Unmn  In  Hie  C'likago  Dali u  Xrws 


Tin  common  objection  to  prize-fight*  appears  to  he  that  So  Tar  the  most  remarkable  and  significant  non-stop  record 
there  is  too  much  prize  and  not  enough  light. — Associated  in  ronn«<etion  with  Hying  is  the  work  of  gravity. —  Birmingham 
Editors.  News. 


There  will  Ik*  a  disillusionment  next  winter,  however,  when 
Sambo  discovers  that  'possums  don’t  grow  up  North. — Birming¬ 
ham  News. 

“  Each  child  is  burdened  with  $!*»  of  public  debt."  We've 
often  wondered  what  makes  a  new-liorn  infant  yell. — BroekrilL 
( Ont .)  Itc/Hirler. 

Germany’s  former  Crown  I*riuee  wants  to  he  elected  president 
of  Germany,  but  pt»li» i»-nl  battles  aren’t  won  in  concrete  -logouts. 
—  Indianapolis  News. 

That  political  writer  who  says  that  "the  192-1  campaign  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  quiet"  evidently  never  heanl  a  Ford  running.— 

C Me  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  l*e  that  nothing  g-anl  in  the 
way  of  government  and  nothing  had  in  the  way  of  drama  can 
come  out  of  Russia. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Maybe  wars  would  In-  fewer  and  farther  between  if  they 
were  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-enter  plan,  instead  of  on  the 
basis  of  a  charge  account. — Nashrille  Southern  Lumberman. 

It  is  reported  that  five  widows  have  put  in  claims  for  the 
estate  of  Francisco  Villa,  who  was  shot  recently.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  Mr.  Villa  was  not  shot  before.-  Manitoba  Free 
Press. 


Ik  the  dough  Ih»vs  wanted  n  Itonus  out  of  the  war.  they  ought  I- 
have  fought  the  Kaiser  on  Boyle’s  Thirty  Acres. — Calgary 
Herald. 

Wk  do  hope  that  Do  Valera  won’t  wake  up  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  lusl  and  decide  that  he’d  rather  l*e  a  Filipino,  after  all.- 
Dallas  News. 

Tin  remarkable  thing  is  that  Germany  perfected  p reuser  fast 
enough  to  print  more  money  than  is  needed  to  pay  the  pressmen. 
—Indianapolis  Star. 

Aih  travel  at  ten  rents  a  mile  is  predicted  at  not  far  in  the 
future,  which  is  low  considering  how  high  such  transportation 
would  Ik-. — Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times. 

Now  that  the  Presidential  nominees  for  next  year’s  election 
have  Ihs'Ii  selected  by  enterprising  weeklies,  it’s  time  to  look  th- 
field  over  for  I92S  candidates. — Indianapolis  News. 

Aoain  to  show  their  resentment  against  our  prohibition  lawn, 
"crews  of  foreign  ships  are  deserting  to  get  the  higher  wages  p- 
by  our  shipping  board.” — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

There’s  a  sort  of  grim  significance,  full  of  suggested  lines  -*f 
thought,  in  the  report  that  the  former  Kaiser's  summer  palace  is 
now  the  training  place  for  hundreds  of  orphan  boys.— Sacannah 
News. 
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C  OMME  NT 


MUSSOLINI’S  NEW  VICTORY 


SINCE  THE  TRIUMPHANT  MARCH  of  the  Fascists  on 
Rome  in  the  full  of  1922.  their  leader  Mussolini  and  his 
ways  of  government  have  been  often  subjected  to  harsh 
rriticism.  but  it  appears  from  the  opposition  Italian  press  that 
never  before  lias  complaint  been  so  loud  and  sharp  as  now  b.*- 
cauie  of  the  electoral  reform 
toeing  pushed  through  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  the  "omnipotent  Italian 
Premier."  Rome  dispatches 
nlate  that  until  Mussolini 
made  his  famous  speech  on  the 
■Wtoral  reform  bill  liefore  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  there 
•as  some  doubt  about  its 
future  there.  Rut  the  vote  on 
tliat  occasion  of  335  in  favor 
and  lay  against  the  bill  dis¬ 
sipated  all  doubts.  Deputies 
<•(  all  political  beliefs,  except 
tbr  Socialists,  <  "ommunists  nml 
Republicans,  rushed  to  him. 
and  with  wild  shouts  of  the 
Fascist  ery,  we  read,  i-nrrii-d 
him  in  triumph  round  the 
<’hamU>r  while  all  the  spi-c- 
lators  in  the  public  gallery 
ruse  and  sang  Fascist  war 
-mg*  vociferously.  These  dis- 
|4trheH  inform  us  further  that 
I  he  Fascists  had  made  approv¬ 
al  »f  their  reform  such  an  in¬ 
i'  rral  part  of  their  program 
that  its  rejection  would  have 
resulted  in  a  tremendous  loss 
prestige.  No  doubts  are 
felt  about  the  success  of  the 
hill  in  the  Senate,  so  that,  m-u- 
1r.d  observers  in  Rome  lielievo 
lliat  the  Fascist*  will  cohio 

out  of  tbeir  first  serious  Parliamentary  battle,  not  only  with  the 

Morin  bill  to  their  credit,  but  with  a  great  increase  of  jKiwer. 

The  chief  pur|»ose  of  the  new  election  law,  according  to  some 
correspondents,  is  to  give  the  |inrty  or  bloc  of  |>arties  winning 
a  plurality  of  votes  not  only,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  a  number 
of  Mats  corresponding  with  the  number  of  their  votes,  but  350 
••ats.  and  therefore  an  absolute  majority.  The  remaining  179 
••at*,  it  ap|M<ars,  will  Ik*  divided  among  the  other  parties  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  returns  in  the  vote.  Some  Italian  journals  point  out 
ihat  Mussolini  has  responded  to  present  criticism  by  making  a 
•light  concession  in  modifying  the  percentage  of  s«*»ts  in  Par¬ 
liament  which  are  to  be  given  to  the  party  victorious  in  the 
•Wlion.  Instead  of  having  two-thirds  of  the  seats  the  victorious 
[*rty  will  have  threo-lifths  of  them.  Fascism,  which  has  only 
thirty-five  representatives  in  the  Chamber,  will  have  an  absolute 
majority  in  the  coming  election,  we  are  told.  if.  as  is  expected,  it 
polls  more  votes  than  any  of  the  other  parties,  alt  ho  the  voters  of 
*11  these  other  parties  together  far  outnumber  the  adherents  of 
Mussolini.  The  Rome  L'poca  declares: 

"No  Government  has  ever  attempted  to  force  such  an  issue. 
•I  -rvgardiiTg  all  precedents  and  abandoning  true  representative 


government.  For  the  sake  of  a  fictitious  majority.  Fascism  is 
endangering  its  splendid  victory.  Enjoying  the  popularity  that 
he  now  enjoys.  Mussolini  should  realize  that  no  such  drastic 
step  is  necessary." 

No  less  emphatic  is  the  condemnatory  voice  of  the  Turin 

Moudo,  which  declares  that: 

"Nothing  forced  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  enter  on  this  dan¬ 
gerous  pnth,  but  if  our  direc¬ 
tors  sincerely  lielicvud  that  a 
change  was  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  the  nation,  they  should 
have  had  the  tact  to  adopt  a 
program  more  in  accord  with 
tin1  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
more  serious  and  well  founded, 
without  depriving  the  great 
majority  of  Italian  citizens  or 
the  fundamental  right  to  vote 
and  to  l»e  represented  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  It 

looks  ns  if  the  fanatics  of  Fas¬ 
cism  would  like  to  administer 
castor  oil  to  the  Chamheni  anil 
to  the  majority  of  the  country 
in  the  same  form  as  they  have 
done  in  countless  individual 
eases. 

“As  the  project  stands  it  is 
a  despicable  lottery,  which  will 
deepen  the  internal  divisions  of 
the  Italian  family.  No  jmliti- 
cal  nor  moral  reason  or  any 
kind  whatever  can  In<  argued 
by  the  Government  to  favor 
the  reform:  n  turn  to  the  right 
is  not  only  necessary  but  im¬ 
mensely  more  advantageous, 
patriotic  and  more  dignified." 

The  Rome  Popolo.  organ  of 
the  Catholic  party,  says  that 
Italy  is  at  the  parting  of  the 
roods,  for— 

"  Eit  her  t  ho  Government  and 
the  Fascist  party  intend  to  follow  the  constitutional  practises  in 
u>e  in  the  country,  res  pi -cling  the  liberty  of  thought,  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  admitting  the  existence  of  dis*cntiug  opinions, 
or  Fascism  denies  all  its  opponents  a  free  enunciation  of  their 
opinions,  and  the  Chamber  is  to  accept  without  discussion  nil 
that  Fascism  consider*  good  for  the  country." 

Answering  its  critics,  at  home  and  abroad.  Fascism  replies 
through  its  official  mouthpiece,  L' Agrmin  Volin,  as  follows: 

“The  opposition  raised  by  some  op|M>nents  to  Fascism  origi¬ 
nates  in  the  ignorance  of  what  Fascism  really  is.  Fascism  saved 
the  country  from  Bolshevism  and  put  new  life  into  the  impover¬ 
ished  organism  of  the  State.  It  lnought  immense  prestige  to  the 
Government,  put  the  name  of  Italy  on  the  map  of  the  world  and 
is  on  the  road  to  a  complete  Italian  renaissance.  Being  the  armed 
representation  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Italian  people  tired  of 
incapable  Governments,  it  commands,  instead  of  being  only 
a  political  party.  It  represents  the  youth  and  might  in  action 
and  admits  no  indifferent*.  One  must  Ik-  Fascist  or  Antifascist. 
Tin-re  is  no  middle  ground.” 

An  exhaustive  review  of  recent  parliamentary  developments 
in  Italy,  as  seen  through  German  eyes,  appears  in  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  Rome  representative  of  the  Koclnische  Zeitung. 
Proportional  suffrage,  w  hich  was  introduced  in  1919  by  Premier 


OLD  AND  NKW  IN  ITALY 


D*. -era  wains:  “I  «rek  lll«rct»t" 

HvdTamdkm  "Thai  frlliiw  silt  none  lo  a  had  end  " 

—L'At too  i  Home) 
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Nitti,  he  tells  us,  was  designed  as  a  safety  valve  in  the  legislature 
against  the  discontent  rife  in  Italy  because  "for  the  meager  gains 
of  the  World  War  she  hail  sacrificed  nearly  700.000  men  and  con¬ 
tracted  an  enormous  national  debt."  Nitti’s  plan  succeeded 
in  ©very  respect,  according  to  this  German  correspondent,  who 
relates  that  "the  bomb  of  Socialistic  indignation,  exploded 
before  its  time  and  the  Socialist  revolution  which  threatened  the 
country  for  a  time  was  drowned  in  the  chatter  of  the  galleries  and 
assembly  rooms  of  Parliament."  Wo  read  further  that  the  |»r«>- 
portional  system  of  voting  induced  the  Catholic*  after  fifty  yean 
of  political  abstinence  to  establish  a.'  a  counter-balance  against 
Socialism  the  Catholic  People's  Putty  or  the  l’artito  Popolare 
Italiano.  The  new  party  formed  a  dam.  which  now  and  then 


MLSSOLIMAN  CONPIDKNCK 


Tiik  OARDRWKn:  "Hrv.  rmulamc.  how  It  ftouri«hr*r 
Mi»rn»n»:  "  Y».  t»ut  »hat  about  the  enemies  at  the  root*?" 
Tit*  Gahuknkh:  "My  ctUvmlnalnr  never  falK  " 

—II  l :o  irvmrrt 


might  Ik?  “overflowed  by  the  socialists’  flood,  but  never  could  Imi 
broken  through."  and  this  writer  adds: 

"  Fascism,  which  was  in  its  infancy  at  this  time,  hnd  in  the  May 
elections  of  1915  obtained  35  of  the  529  scat*  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  so  was  not  at  all  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  advan<*e 
of  proportional  suffrage.  Hut  this  system  had  its  defects,  the 
chief  of  which  were  the  incapacity  of  the  Socialists  and  tin-  p*r- 
manent  weakness  of  government  authorities,  and  to  them  Fas¬ 
cism  is  more  indebted  for  victory  than  to  any  other  factor.  After 
the  *  bloodless  revolution*  of  October  *28.  1922.  the  Chamber 
without  further  ado  submitted  to  the  dictatorship  of  Mussolini. 
Between  the  different  parties  ensued  a  regular  contest  for  coopera¬ 
tion  with  tin1  Fascists,  and  this  rivalry  continued  in  spite  of  all 
the  kicks  and  blows  that  Mussolini  time  and  again  dealt  to  ’the 
squash  court.*  as  he  pleases  to  call  Parliament." 

The  reason  Mussolini  is  trying  to  get  such  a  grip  on  Parlia¬ 
ment.  we  arc  told,  is  that  he  knows  "the  future  is  a  fickle  jade 
to  Ih-  reckoned  with  by  every  dictator,  and  that  upon  future 
developments  depends  the  security  of  his  position."  It  is  pointed 
out  further  by  this  Rome  correspondent  that  during  the  past  few 
months  Mussolini  and  his  party  leaders  have  been  trying  hard  to 
find  ways  ami  means  to  prolong  his  dictatorship  "at  least  for  the 
next  five  years." 


ANXIETY  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

THE  RI  LING  OUTLOOK  of  the  Pacific  nations  is 
uncertainty  and  mistrust,  according  to  Some  Australian 
editors  who  are  |iarticularly  interested  in  Japan  and  her 
relations  with  Australia.  There  is  no  thought  of  aggression  in 
the  minds  of  any  British  people  against  Ja|>au,  they  say.  and  if 
only  Japau  would  state  her  intentions  clearly,  it  would  put  an 
end  to  anxiety.  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  notes  that  it  ha- 
I  teen  clear  for  some  time  that  Japan’s  immediate  objective  is 
expansion  of  influence  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  therefore  the 
question  arises,  why  can  not  Australia  or  the  British  Empire  couie 
loan  understanding  with  her  without  reserve?  But  the  position 
is  by  no  means  so  simple,  in  the  view  of  this  daily,  which  adds: 

"Let  us  look  at  the  situation  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view. 
It  is  not  necessarily  an  aggressive  one;  indeed,  it  can  be  argued  as 
a  state  also  of  considerable  uneasiness-  es|>eeiully  in  the  matter 
of  America.  The  United  States,  parading  aloofness  from  ’inter¬ 
national  entanglements.'  puzzles  the  Japanese  quite  as  much  a* 
Japan  puzzles  us.  America  has  in  the  past  few  years  done  some 
extraordinary  things.  Protesting  'no  entanglements'  she  ha- 
renounced  the  League  Covenant,  yet  exhibited  the  utmost  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  Washington  Pact,  and  even  an  extension  of  it 
Can  any  non-American  observer  reconcile  this  divergence  in 
principle?  Further,  she — the  country  of  'the  bird  of  freedom' 
has  suddenly  shut  down  iron  gates  upon  all  immigration,  and  ha* 
created  tie-  material  for  a  dozen  international  complications  b.v 
her  rut  hie *s  prohibition  laws.  The  springing  up  of  the  huge 
smuggling  campaign  on  the  American  coasts  and  the  arming  <>( 
American  patrol  boats  may — like  the  immigration  embargo 
l>c  deeland  a  purely  domestic  affair,  but  it  is,  by  spread  of  reac¬ 
tion.  very  much  more,  as  any  observer  ••an  see. 

"While  these  American  administrative  acts  may  not  direoth 
and  now  concern  Japan,  the  point  is  that  what  docs  aruu- 
Japanese  disquiet  is  the  international  attitude  utterly  at 
variance  with  exprost  tenets  of  {M-ace.  compromise,  and  fn»- 
dom  for  all— of  a  great  liberty-professing  Power." 

What  Australians  must  recognize,  according  to  this  newspa|ier. 
is  that  they  are  "in  the  presence  of  a  possible  conflict  which  i* 
always  liable  to  break  out  in  open  quarrel."  To  ascribe  tin* 
friction  to  "capitalistic  gn-cd  "  or  the  malevolence  of  diplomatist- 
is  to  “remain  wilfully  blind,"  and  we  read: 

“Australians  *ay  'If  only  Japan  would  indicate  her  |M-acefu! 
intentions!*  But  do  we  not  ourselves  contribute  to  our  state  of 
anxiety?  We  have  set  up  the  poliev  of  n  White  Australia. 
Good;  the  Japanese  have  accepted  it;  they  have  officially  recog- 
nized  it.  But  what  does  it  mean?  We  may  !*•  perfectly  sure 
that  it  doe*  not  mean  to  Japan  or  any  other  foreign  |x-oplc 
probably  not  even  to  our  own  |x«ople  in  Great  Britain — that  t b*- 
present  condition  of  Australia,  largely  unpopulated  and  un- 
dcve|o|M*d,  i»  approved  a*  |N*rmanent  and  sufficient.  Japan 
confronted  with  tlic  need  (in  her  own  eyes,  at  any  rate)  to  find 
room  for  her  surplus  |*-ople.  can  not  Ik*  condemned  ns  satniiK 
because  she  should  say.  a*  she  may  some  day,  *We  admit  and 
respect  Australia’s  right  to  make  herself  a  white  country :  but  wv 
do  not  and  never  have  admitted  the  right  of  Australia  to  keep 
herself  empty  and  unused.'  Our  resiwnsibility  is  plain.  W«> 
must  carry  out  our  poliey  and  develop  our  resources  with  white 
people.  If  we  can  nut  accept  this  Japanese  attitude,  then  »• 
are  living  in  a  world  of  self-delusion." 

A  vivid  picture  of  Japan  from  n  naval  and  from  an  economic 
view-point  appears  in  the  Auckland  Weekly  Vric*.  which  point* 
out  tha*  geographically  Japan  commands  the  gateway  of  the 
Far  East.  and  adds: 

“A  continuous  chain  of  islands  runs  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk 
down  to  the  tropics.  Tsushima's  naval  station  guards  the 
passage  between  Kiusiu  and  Korea,  and  cuts  communication- 
Itctwven  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok.  The  Formosa  channel 
and  the  routes  to  Shanghai  from  Europe  are  controlled  by  the 
Pevadur-  >.  Japan's  harl»ors  an-  among  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  so  supplied  with  defenses  that  in  time  of  war  a  lan:«' 
part  of  her  Navy  could  lie  spared  for  offensive  operations  abroad 
Eminent  strategists  regard  her  situation  as  impregnable.  An 
adequate  fleet  seeking  to  attack  her  now  would  have  to  travel 
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A  I. KPT  HANDED  COMPLIMENT 
'I'arlc  Sam  I*  \<*r>  |ir<»ud  of  hi*  strength  and  ft  line*  hi*  money -*h<U 
f«r  io  flu  terror  or  every  one.” 

— ,1wiM  (OmaLai 


10.000  miles  from  Europe  «.r  5,000  miles  from  the  United  States 
with  an  enormous  accompanying  flotilla  of  oil-tankers  ami 
•apply  ship*,  and  take  its  own  floating  dis  ks  and  repair  facilities. 
Vic-Admiral  Bnllard,  director  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the 
liritith  Admiralty  War  Staff,  has  declared  that  for  suer****  in  a 
war  against  Japan  the  assailant  would  need  a  licet  three  times 
a*  liowerfiil  as  the  Japanese.  No  Power  is  at  present  in  n  position 
to  send  such  a  lleot  on  this  errand.  It  is  not  suggested  that  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind  is  u  near  possibility,  nor  that  Ju|uin  con¬ 
templates  any  onslaught  on  any  other  Great  Power  across  the 
Pacific.  The  undertaking  ns  to  her  naval  program  given  by  her 
it  the  Washington  Conference  has  In-on  loyally  honored,  and  of 
late  the  military  party  in  Japan  has  lost  ground.  Hut.  in  view 
of  her  apparent  determination  to  exploit  China  as  a  Held  for 
•  irplus  population,  her  naval  bulwark  against  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  is  of  high  strategic  value." 

This  New  Zealand  weekly  reminds  us  that  only  al>out  Hi  |**r 
o  td.  of  the  land  in  Japan  is  available  for  habitation,  and  then*  is 
an  a\  crage  of  about  3b0  |>coplc  to  t  he  square  mile.  1 1  is  estimated 
that  in  a  very  short  time  a  large  percentage  of  adult  male  Japa¬ 
nese  will  lie  unable  to  find  employment  in  their  country.  Hut 
f'hina.  notwithstanding  a  massing  of  population  in  some  |»art*. 
could  absorb  a  considerable  number  of  Jupaucsc,  and  we  ore 
fan  her  told  that: 

“To  China  Japan  looks  for  part  at  least  of  the  solution  of  her 
population  problem.  For  years  a  policy  of  peaceful  penetration 
Has  been  pursued.  Railroads,  guarded  by  Japanese  troops, 
■ndustries  staffed  with  Japanese  workers,  undertakings  bought 
with  Japanese  money,  concessions  secured  by  Japanese  political 
pressure,  and  similar  advances  of  Japanese  enterprise  have 
ri\«*n  Japun  a  great  hold  in  Chinn.  Her  mercantile  marine, 
d-.w  the  third  largest  in  the  world,  has  maintained  close  Com¬ 
munication  between  thf  two  countries.  Her  expanding  manu- 
f actons,  increasing  wealth,  and  growing  self-confidence  are 
bringing  every  day  a  powerful  impact  upon  her  less-organized 
neighbor,  making  emigration  to  China  increasingly  easy  for 
Ji|*anes«*  artizans,  and  they  are  going  thither.  TDis  phase  of  the 
Far  Fast's  problem  call*  for  close  study  by  Western  statesmen. 
It  holds  sinister  possibilities  should  the  world’s  peace  lie  again 
<*rioudy  ruptured.  Japanese  employment  of  China's  resources 
vould  mean  a  junction  of  forces  hard  to  withstand.  The  Kritish 
t-aae  at  Singapore  will  offset  this  risk  somewhat,  but  the  menace 
ran  best  be  met,  not  by  increasing  naval  opposition,  but  by 
multiplying  links  of  commercial  and  political  association  In 
Japan's  shoring  of  the  comity  of  nations,  rather  than  in  her 
aloofness  or  ostracism,  lie  the  safeguards  of  peace.” 


DID  PATRIARCH  TIKHON  RECANT? 

IT  WILL  NEVER  HE  KNOWN  whether  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Russian  Greek  Catholic  Church.  Patriarch  Tikhon, 
really  did  confess  error  in  opposing  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment.  we  are  told  bv  some  European  editors,  who  hold  that  no 
trust  can  l«e  placed  in  any  utterances  of  Moscow.  Tin-  remark 
is  elicited  by  a  sensational  alleged  statement  from  the  imprisoned 
Patriarch  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  Court  which  appeared  in  the 
Moscow  lariestia  of  June  27,  1923,  and  was  reprinted  in  many 
European  and  American  newspapers.  In  this  statement  Patri¬ 
arch  Tikhon  declare*  that  “having  been  brought  up  in  a  mon¬ 
archical  environment,  and  having  been  subject,  until  the  day 
of  arrest,  to  the  influence  of  anti-Soviet  persons, ’’  he  was  actu¬ 
ally  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  regime.  He  admits  that  at  times 
his  ''passive  enmity  transformed  itself  into  active  resistance, 
a*  for  instance,  in  the  ap|wal  issued  in  1918  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Hrest-Litovsk  Treaty,  the  anathematizing  in  the  same  year 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  the  protest  in  1922  against  the 
decree  on  the  sequestration  of  church  properly."  Having 
“confessed  all  these  crimes."  according  to  the  statement  pub¬ 
lished  in  /•rirttia.  the  Patriarch  begs  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
release  him  from  durance,  and  concludes:  "Henceforth  I  am  not 
an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Decisively  and  resolutely 
I  have  separated  myself  from  the  White  Monarchist ie  counter¬ 
revolution  in  Russia  a*  well  a*  outside  of  Russia."  From  the 
Russian  press  we  learn  that  the  Supreme  Soviet  Court  ugreed 
to  the  release  of  the  Patriarch,  tho  announcing  that  hi*  trial 
would  1***  taken  up,  in  due  course.  Editorially  the  hriestia 
remark*  that: 
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"Tho  very  late,  Tikhon  has  repented  and  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  stated  by  him  after  a  protracted  struggle  against  the 
Soviet  authorities,  and  when  it  had  become  clear  to  him 
that  his  policy  was  a  failure,  and  that  instead  of  leading 
to  victory,  it  resulted  in  dissension  and  schism  in  the  church. 
Then  ‘urbi  et  orbi"  ho  announced  his  repentance.  This  en¬ 
abled  the  Soviet  Government  to  give  proof  of  its  magna¬ 
nimity  and  to  show  by  its  release  of  the  Patriarch  that  it  is 
inspired  neither  by  the  dosire  of  vengeance  nor  by  the  wish 
to  persecute  tho  church  as  such.” 

A  similar  note  of  self-righteou>ncss  appears  in  the  Moscow 
Prardu,  which  reports  that  — 

'“After  the  execution  of  the  Catholic  spy,  Butchkavich,  the 
Catholic,  the  Protestant  and  the  merely  venal  press  raised  howls 
to  the  effect  that  the  Russian  priests  led  by  Patriarch  Tikhon 
were  persecuted  and  tortured  in  Soviet  Russia.  .  .  .  Rut  this 
campaign  has  led  to  unexpected  results.  The  Supremo  Con¬ 
clave  of  the  new  Russian  Church  informed  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  a  quiet  anti  firm  tone  that  tho  situation 
of  churches  and  religions  in  Soviet  Ru->ia  is  not  at  all  !>ad 
and,  in  fact,  is  better  than  it  was  under  the  Tsarist  autoc¬ 
racy.  .  .  .  Tho  statement  of  tho  ex-l’atriarch  definitely  ex¬ 
poses  this  shameful  and  dishom-st  campaign,  lie  now  under¬ 


stands  that  he  was  misled  by  political  trickster*,  and  he  views 
his  activities  in  a  new  light.  .  .  .  He  repudiates  his  asso¬ 
ciates  who  continue  their  machinations  against  Soviet  Russia 
front  within  as  well  us  from  without." 

On  the  other  hand.  anti-Bolshevist  Russian  journals  are 
puzzled  to  understand  why  Patriarel  Tikhon  made  the  state¬ 
ment  attributed  to  him — if  ho  did  make  it.  Thus  the  Paris 
Pnaliednia  .Voros/i  remarks: 

"There  is  only  one  inference  to  be  made  from  the  analysis  of 
the  statement,  and  this  inference  is  that  it  was  not  written  by 
Patriarch  Tikhon.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  tin-  text  of  this 
‘petition  to  His  Majesty'  was  drafted  by  the  Bolsheviks  them¬ 
selves.  So  fur  we  can  not  say  whether  the  Patriarch's  signature 
appended  to  it  was  falsified  or  wrested  from  the  enfeebled  hand 
of  the  aged  prelate.  But,  oven  admitting  that  the  document 
actually  bears  his  signature,  one  can  hardly  think  that  the 
Patriarch  simply  yielded  to  the  violence.  The  devilish  scheme 
of  tho  Bolsheviks — to  destroy  the  moral  influence  of  this  eminent 
man — can  not  Ik*  doubted.  But  it  can  not  be  doubted,  either, 
that  in  this  they  will  full  short  of  success,  for  no  one  will  be  misled 
by  a  signature  procured  under  mysterious  and  unknown  circum¬ 
stances.  If  the  Bolsheviks  arc  not  afraid  of  publicity,  why  should 
they  not  allow  Patriarch  Tikhon  to  leave  Russia  and  confirm  his 
statement  in  foreign  territory?  We  do  not  doubt  that  after  liav- 
ing  resorted  to  this  unheard-of  falsehood  they  will  not  dan-  to  let 
him  go.  for  this  would  result  in  a  new  denunciation  of  Bolshevist 
machinations.” 


WHY  UNCLE  SAM  "RILES"  AUSTRALIA 

F  BRITAIN*  BENDS  BACKWARD  to  please  the  United 
States,  as  some  irate  British  observers  complain,  then-  is  no 
such  conciliatory  attitude  to  be  found  iu  Australia,  to  judge 
from  such  a  representative  weekly  as  tin-  Sydney  Bulletin.  If 
Australia  "isn't  the  scat  of  a  wholly  kickable  community."  this 
periodical  argues,  it  is  time  to  take  measures  to  deal  properly 
with  its  “large  neighbor  across  the  Pacific.”  Some  reasons  for 
this  declaration  an*  that  United  States  "sell  us.  in  some  years. 
ri6.000.0U0  worth  more  than  they  buy  from  us,  and  they 
always  sell  us  a  lot  mon-  than  they  will  buy."  This  weekly  claims 
that  all  the  surplus  Australia  makes  in  trade  with  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  and  all  its  gold  output  arc  "at  times  eaten 
up  by  paying  for  surplus  Yankee  goods,"  am!  it  goes  on  to  say: 

“Constant  tightening  of  the  United  States  tariff,  with  no 
similar  tightening  of  ours,  is  making  the  bad  position  worse. 
It  is  no  sin  on  the  other  fellow's  j>art  to  bill  us,  as  he  did  in  1021, 
for  over  £26.000.000  for  which  ho  would  take  nothing  but  cash. 
But  it  is  driveling  weakness  on  our  part  to  let  him. 

"The  United  States  man  has  some  high-handed,  off-handed 
ways  which  he  might  correct  out  of  the  natural  goodness  of  his 

heart .  if  t  he  mat  ter  was  pointed  out 
with  the  proper  instrument.  For 
instance,  u  perfoctly  respectnhlo 
Australian  arriving  at  a  United 
States  |M>rt  with  a  jierfectly  go<d 
United  Slates  pnss|M»rt  nmv  bo 
thrown  into  wlmt  is  really  a  jail  for 
being  ‘in  excess  of  the  quota.' 
The  quota  provides  that  than 
300  Australians  may  go  to  tho 
United  Stntcs  per  annum  to  not  tie, 
and  about  JO.tKK)  Italians.  The  ex¬ 
cess  man  learns  that  he  is  cxccm 
bv  being  run  in  for  being  oxectu. 

"The  latest,  of  course,  is  the 
anti-liquor  law,  by  which  the  |ho- 
ph*  on  any  British  ship  which  calls 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  wayside 
Yankee  port  like  Honolulu  must 
get  rid  of  their  grog  outside  tho 
three-mile  limit.  Yet  no  one  has 
the  grit  to  enact  that  every  United 
States  citizen  approaching  a.  for¬ 
eign  shore  must  throw  hix  revol¬ 
ver  overboard  outside  tho  three- 
milc  limit." 


Of  course,  all  these  doings  are 
quite  lawful,  the  Sydney  Bulletin  admits,  yet  points  out  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Australian  also  should  not  do  some¬ 
thing  "lawful,  likewise  necessary,  strenuous  and  cah-ulntcd 
to  advertise  his  country  more  than  can  In*  dono  by  10,000 
Trade  Commissioners. "  The  Bulletin'*  idea  is  to  establish 
a  quota  not  of  imported  settlers,  but  of  imported  goods, 
and  it  explains: 

"When  the  Commonwealth’s  purchases  from  the  United  States 
have,  during  five  successive  yi-ars,  exceeded  its  sales  to  that 
country  by  more  than  .">0  per  cent.,  the  law  of  the  (Junta  ahull 
automatically  come  in  force. 

"Ami  after  that,  when,  at  any  time  in  any  year,  the  goods 
received  from  that  country  shall  equal  in  value  the  goods  sent 
to  it  in  the  whole  preceding  year,  the  receipt  of  goods  from  said 
country  shall  c*-ase  until  the  next  1st  of  January,  and  any  more 
goods  coming  to  hand  will  be  sent  back  at  the  cost  of  the  in-rson 
who  sent  them  here,  ami  the  person  to  whom  they  are  consigned 
shall  not  pay  for  them,  and  no  action  for  recovery  of  the  money 
shall  lie,  or  be  of  any  use  whatsoever. 

"That  would  advertise  Australia,  and  elevate  it  enormously 
in  the  respect  of  Unites!  Slates  people.  as  Wing  not  the  worm 
it  looked.  It  would  also  lead  to  the  opening  of  hurried  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  Unit«s|  Stales  might  even  allow  the  British  subject 
here  to  travel  between  two  big  sections  of  his  own  Empire  in  a 
British  ship  which  was  jH-rmitted  to  supply  its  passengers  with  a 
drink  at  m«-als,  even  tho  it  did  make  a  passing  call  at  a  Uuit*sl 
States  island  i*ort  ««  route." 


United  Klngdoo 
Belgium 


India 


Straits 


South  Africa 


Zealand 


THE  WHENCE  AND  WHITHER  OF  AUSTRALIA'S  TRADE 

The  will  to  arras  show  the  proportion  of  Imports  into  Australia  from  the  varkai*  ..-untile,  while  the 
alluded  areas  indicate  the  proportion  of  Australian  «<■*!*  sold  to  tb*«e  lands  lo  return.  This  diagram  is 
prepared  by  S.  W.  B.  McGregor,  senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  In  Australis. 

— 7 Sr  Mail  (Brisbane.  Australia'. 


CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  NEXT  WAR 


THE  LAST  WAR  wa*  emphatically  a  war  of  wicoru  ami 
mechanic*.  The  next  one.  when  it  conn**,  may  Ih*  even 
nmre  mo.  ami  Major  Victor  Lcfchure.of  the  French  Army, 
believe*  that  it  will  In*  particularly  a  war  of  chemistry.  In  hi*  re¬ 
cent  l*ook.  “The  Kiddle  of  the  Rhine"! Dutton),  wbow  title  refer* 
to  the  author'*  speculation*  about  the  present  plan*  ami  abilities 
(>t  the  (ierman*  toward  undertaking  a  war  of  rcvenjtc.  he  develop* 
thi*  idea  at  Home  length,  point in*r  out  how'  at  any  moment  a 
drilled  ehemint  may  dcvi*e  *ome  slight  modification  of  an  existing 
poi*on-ga*  that  would  place  certain  victory  iu  the  hand*  of  tho*c 
i ho  could  mono|M>li%p  it.  That  our  own  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  hml  made,  or  at  leant  had  iu  right,  such  a  go*.  wa« 
•^finitely  Minted  in  our  own  pre**  just  after  the  war;  and  nltho 
Major  Lefehuro  do***  not  mention  this  rumor,  he  give*  unstinted 
prniM*  to  the  American  service,  ami  to  its  forcsightedncsa  in  pn*- 
f«anng  chemical  weapon*  on  a  huge  scale.  Finally  lie  warn*  u< 
that  no  prohibition  or  agreement  i«  going  to  *top  the  use  of  such 
weapon*  when  national  existenec  i*  lielicvcd  to  be  at  'take.  He 
•  rite*  thus  of  the  possibility  of  new  war  cheinieals: 

"The  first  main  group  of  substances  with  which  we  were  faced 
•luring  the  war  contained  sueh  type*  a*  ehlorin  and  phosgene, 
whose  chief  line  of  attack  was  directed  toward  the  respiratory 
system.  Specific  protection  rapidly  developed  and.  once  ob¬ 
tained.  led  t«»  violent  attempts  to  penetrate  it  or  ‘break  it  down.’ 
The  introduction  of  mustard  gas  confirmed,  what  the  use  of  lach- 
rymators  had  suggested,  that  the  moat  fruitful  line  would  lie 
found  by  attacking  human  functions  hitherto  immune.  .First 
the  lungs,  then  the  eyes,  then  the  skin  of  the  human  lieing  came 
under  fire,  so  to  speak.  What  further  developments  appear  pos¬ 
sible  on  these  line*?  Assuming  that  means  an-  found  to  protect 
satisfactorily  the  respiratory  system,  and  the  eyes,  what  other 
vulnerable  points  can  the  war  chemical  find  in  the  human 
organism? 

’  It  is  by  no  means  visionary  to  picture  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
taste  and  smell  by  the  use  of  some  chemical.  Partially  successful 
effort*  were  made  by  liotli  sides  during  the  war  to  mask  the  odor 
(4  the  harmful  constituent  of  a  shcF  tilling  by  introducing  an 
appropriate  ‘camouflage’  coni|K>uml.  Colonel  R.  F.  Bacon  of  the 
American  Chemical  Warfare  Service  says:  'The  gas-camouflage  is 
of  particular  interest.  Malodorous  compound*  are*  useful  to 
mask  the  presence  of  other  "gases"  or  to  force  the  enemy  to  wear 
r*--pirators  when  no  other  "gases”  are  present.  Camouflage 
rases  an-  also  useful  in  that  they  save  "mustard  gas”  and  the 
highly  lethal  gases.’ 


"  In  this  field  of  chemical  attack  upon  hitherto  immune  human 
functions,  it  must  lie  liornc  in  mind  that  any  nation  in  a  position 
to  effect  such  a  surprize  would  In*  in  a  commanding  position.  It 
is  believed,  for  example,  that  the  human  being  maintains  bis 
equilibrium  through  the  pro|*cr  functioning  of  the  semi-circular 
canals  lichind  the  inner  ear.  It  does  not  appear  possible  to  attack 
them  chemically  directly,  but  they  might  bo  reached  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  some  suitable  chemical  into  the  system  in  the  very  small 
concentration*  now  possible  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  has  Ihwi» 
advanced  that  the  control  of  equilibrium  occurs  through  the 
movement  of  certain  hairs  through  a  liquid  within  these  canals. 
If  this  la-  so.  then  one  would  simply  require  to  solidify  or  change 
the  viscosity  of  this  liquid.  Would  this  la-  difficult?  Probably 
not.  for  most  of  the  Iwdy  fluid*  are  of  that  colloidal  nature  in 
which  coagulation  occur*  in  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
special  agents.  Such  a  n-sult  might  cause  the  individual  to 
lose  his  equilibrium.  This  would  prohibit  all  organized  move¬ 
ment.  An  nrinv  thus  attained  would  la.*  less  mobile  than  a 
colony  of  cripples. 

“Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  |a-culiur  effect*  produced 
by  various  anesthetic*.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  possibilities 
which  they  unfold.  They  may  produce  temporary  unconscious¬ 
ness  or  absolute  immobility  without  loss  of  consciousness. 
The  Ms-ond  type,  of  which  stovaine  is  a  good  example,  produce* 
it*  effect*  in  very  small  concentration.  A  few  drops  injected 
into  the  spinal  column  an-  sufficient  to  prevent  all  movement  for 
a  numla-r  of  hours.  We  can  not  expert  to  obtain  the  conditions 
of  the  operating  table  on  the  battle-field,  but  chemical*  which  are 
effective  in  very  small  quantities  or  concentrations  may  find 
another  channel  into  the  human  system.  For  this  reason  the 
development  of  the  mask  is  of  great  importance." 

The  u»e  of  a  chemical  which  attacks  some  unexpected  human 
function  introduces  many  disturbing  and  disorganizing  factors. 
Thus  the  introduction  of  mustard  g»s.  Major  Lefehure  tells  us. 
has  left  us  with  a  numlter  of  unsolved  problem*.  By  employing 
this  substance  he  says  Germany  deimrted  from  her  usual  caution 
and  violated  one  of  the  first  principles  of  chemical  warfare.  It  is 
unsound  for  any  nation  to  introduce  a  new  weapon,  unless  that 
nation  is.  itself,  furnished  with  the  means  of  protection  against 
its  eventual  employment  by  the  enemy.  The  Ocrmans  were 
convinced  that  their  enemies  could  not  retaliate  with  mustard 
gas.  because  they  could  not  produce  it.  It  was  a  miscalculation. 
He  continues: 

'•Protection  of  the  skin  of  the  individual  soldier  against 
mustard  gas  was  theoretically  possible  in  three  ways.  In  the 
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first  place  a  number  of  chemical  solutions  were  devised  which,  reported,  but  not  confirmed.  In  July,  191S,  there  were  again 

applied  to  the  affected  skin,  would  destroy  the  poisonous  chern-  rumors  that  Blue  Cross  bombs  bad  been  dropt  on  the  British 

ical.  This  was  a  bad  method,  and  was  never  efficiently  em-  near  Ficheux.  But  the  war  gave  us  no  direct  evidence  of  the 

ployed.  German  army  orders  after  the  French  introduction  of  successful  use  of  gas  and  war  chemicals  from  aircraft.  This, 

mustard  gas  were  bristling  with  references  to  chlorid  of  lime  or  however,  is  no  criterion  as  to  its  eventual  importance.  The 
bleaching  powder.  A  wire  from  the  Third  German  Army  to  Allies  definitely  refrained  from  employing  the  combination 

the  War  Ministry.  Berlin,  dated  17th  July,  1918.  stated:  until  Germany  should  give  them  the  start  in  what  was  regarded 

‘Chlorid  of  limo  has  all  been  issued  in  boxes  to  the  troops.  as  a  new  atrocity." 

Rm*tvm  ota»M I.’  One  had  the  impre*™.  of  a  drowning  ,  conclusion.  Major  Lofcburo  reminds  us  that  altho  the 

man  catching  at  a  straw.  Supply  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  cover 

most  cases  was  practically  impossible.  physical  sciences  have  left  their  mark  on  every  weapon  and 

“The  second  method  which  was  attempted  on  a  large  scale  mechanical  appliance,  the  most  revolutionary  upheaval  in  war- 


was  the  protection  of  each  soldier  by  speeinl 
mustard-gas-proof  clothing,  but  a  man.  fight-  ““ 

mg  for  his  life  on  the  battle-field,  will  not 
tolerate  such  a  handicap  to  movement.  The 
I  hire!  solution,  which  was  tried  experimen¬ 
tally  on  a  large  scale,  was  to  cover  soldiers 
going  into  action  with  a  cream  or  paste  of 
protective  chemical.  This  could  not  lie  re¬ 
garded  ns  a  permanent  form  of  protection. 

"Mustard  gus  infected  whole  areas  for 
many  days,  owing  to  its  gnat  persistency. 

It  was  often  necessary  to  cross  such  zones 
for  attack  or  counter-attack.  How  was  this 
to  be  effected  without  huge  losses?  It  was 
found  possible,  literally  by  creating  roads  of 
bleach,  that  is,  by  sprinkling  bleaching  pow¬ 
der  on  chosen  lanes  through  the  infected 
area,  to  pass  columns  of  troops  through 
such  areas,  hut  this  can  not  la*  viewed  as  a 
practicable  solution. 

"Chemical  warfare  has  introduced  a  new 
type  of  strategic  und  tactical  obstacle.  It 
has  introduced  a  method  of  blocking  out 
chosen  areas  of  the  l>attl<*-flcld  in  such  a  way 
ns  to  prevent  their  efbetivo  use  for  military 
defense,  communications,  or  other  purposes. 

It  is  now  possible,  by  chemical  means,  to 
give  a  normal  pireeof  country  the  same  value 
as  a  natural  obstacle,  or  one  organized  for 
defense  by  formidable  engineering  construc¬ 
tion.  and  manned  by  rifles  und  machine-guns. 

Kveti  in  the  quantities  which  have  already 
appeared  on  the  battle-field,  gas  lias  rendered 
whole  zones  practically  unusable  for  huge 
masses  of  men.  owing  to  the  certainty  of 
a  very  high  |M*rcentage  of  casual  ties. 

'‘At  any  time,  a  substance  of  the  same 
strategic  value  as  mustard  gas,  but  with 
much  more  violent  casualty  effects,  may  In* 
discovered.  According  to  the  statement  of 
an  apparently  reliable  prisoner  in  1918.  the 
Germans  were  going  to  employ  a  ‘White 
Cross’  gas  shell,  stronger  than  any  of  the 
gases  at  present  in  use;  it  posses t  a  per-  THE  WRY  I 
sistence  up  to  eight  days,  and  could,  there-  SoMfcr  equipped 

fore,  not  be  used  on  the  front  for  an  assault.  of  AmerV 

We  can  forecast  the  use  of  a  chemical  which  *— — 
will  not  only  permit  the  formation  of  defen¬ 
sive  flanks,  or  pockets,  in  tin*  enemy  front,  or  in  our  own 
defensive  positions,  but,  by  replacing  the  relatively  mild 
casualty  effect  of  mustard  gas  by  a  highly  and  rapidly  lethal 
effect,  will  render  those  areas  not  only  strategically,  but  physi¬ 
cally,  impassable. 

"The  discovery  and  mass  production  of  a  persistent  lethal 
substance  is  likely  to  convert  No-Man'n-Land  into  a  perma¬ 
nently  infected  gas  zone,  manned  by  special  outposts  of  per¬ 
manently  protected  troops.  This  may  render  unnecessary  the 
highly  organized  trench-assembly  systems  of  the  recent  war. 
A  recent  writer  has  shown  us  the  future  tank  carrying  war  into 
the  enemy's  country  and  destroying  his  nerve  centers.  Such 
operations  will  have  to  occur  through  a  wide  zone  of  the  new-  gas 
and  will  necessitate  the  anti-gas  tank.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 


fare,  with  permanent  results,  came  from 
chemistry.  The  flexible  nature  of  organic 
chemistry,  lie  insists,  must  not  lie  lost  sight 
of.  Ho  says: 

"In  the  physical  sciences,  electricity,  for 
example,  years  of  coordinated  world  prog¬ 
ress  are  required  to  produce  an  epoch-making 
discovery  which  might  have  critical  and 
direct  war  significance.  Radioactivity  has 
shown  us  what  undrenmt-of  energy  is  hound 
up  in  the  atom,  and  many  are  the  prophecies 
regarding  the  harnessing  of  these  forces  for 
constructive  activities.  But  in  organic 
chemistry  a  single  worker,  following  up  some 
ran*  family  of  compounds,  may  stumble 
upon  n  substance  not  far  removed  chemi¬ 
cally  from  related  com|K»unds  yet  infinitely 
more  potent  for  war.  The  persistent  lethal 
com |niii ml  which  will  vastly  change  the 
nature  of  warfare  will  probably  1m*  but  a 
slight  chemical  modification  of  aomo  harm¬ 
less  substance.  This  is  not  the  only  reason, 
however,  for  the  unique  war  importance  of 
organic  chemicals.  It  so  happens  that  many 
of  them  are  essential  to  our  daily  life  as 
dyes,  drugs,  photographic  nnd  other  synthetic 
products.  Industries,  therefore,  have  arisen 
for  their  manufacture." 

And  this  is  not  all: 

"Organic  chemical  factories  have  proved  to 
l*e  not  only  arsenals  in  disguise,  but  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  flexibility  of  their  parent, 
the  science  itself.  The  factories  nnd  plant* 
ignore  the  war  significance  of  the  problem* 
put  to  them.  They  can  develop  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  practically  any  chemical  which 
research  can  produce.  The  will  of  man  can 
thus  silently  and  swiftly  convert  the  dye 
factory  into  an  Arsenal." 


TIIE  VI  BY  LATEST  THING 
Soldier  equipped  with  Ihe  new  «»| 


vest  thing  101)1. \  AS  A  WATER-PUR  I  HER — "I)ur- 

"  *>Pr  *•**  >’our  '■‘••lion  this  year,  don't  f«*el  that 
you  have  to  get  typhoid  fever  because  you 
may  have  to  drink  from  u  polluted  stream." 
says  Science  Service's  Ihnly  .Science  .Yens  HulUlin  (Washing¬ 
ton.)  It  is  not  stylish  any  more.  The  Army  Medical  8c bool 
has  perfected  a  rapid  and  easy  way  of  purifying  drinking- 
water  while  you  wait.  We  read  further: 

‘Hold  your  quart  thermos  bottle  in  one  hand  and  fill  it  with 
water.  Add  one  drop — two  will  do  no  damage— of  tincture  of 
iodin,  the  ordinary*  7  per  cent,  kind  that  you  buy  at  tin*  corner 
drug-store.  Shako  the  water  up  a  bit  and  that's  all!  In  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  all  the  harmful  bacteria  that  are  likely  to  be 
then*  will  Ik*  killed,  says  Major  A.  P.  Hitchens  of  the  Medical 
Corps.  The  amount  of  iodin  added  is  too  slight  to  even  taste. 
Bacteriologists  used  to  think  that  all  the  bacteria  in  water  had 


important  functions  of  the  tank  will  be  to  carry  the  advance  to  Ik*  killed  In-fore  it  would  In*  fit  to  drink,  or  ‘potable'  as  our 


guard  of  an  army  lieyond  the  infected  No-Man’s- Land. 


waterworks  friends  say,  he  explained  to-day.  It  has,  however. 


'The  combination  of  gas  and  aircraft  presents  the  possibility  been  found  that  it  is  seldom  that  any  harmful  bacteria  will  be 


of  attaining  strategic  eff«*cts  by  chemical  means.  Many  rumors 
were  afloat,  toward  the  end  of  the  war.  regarding  the  use  of  gas 
by  enemy  aircraft,  and  there  was  apprehension  among  the 
civil  populations,  which  has  been  reflected  in  numerous  public 
utterances.  Evidence  on  tin*  matter  is  very  scanty.  In  July. 
1917,  the  use  of  gas  in  airplane  bond*  by  the  Germans  was 


present  that  can  not  In*  rather  easily  destroyed.  The  greatest 
danger  in  drinking  water  of  unknown  purity  is  from  diseases,  of 
the  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  group,  that  are  caused  by  non¬ 
spore-forming  organisms  and  can  Ik*  easily  killed  as  coin)»arcd  to 
many  entirely  harmless  bacteria.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
simple  iodin  treatment  is  so  effective.” 
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THE  HAUNTED  RESTAURANT 

HF.  FOLLOWING  TALK,  credited  to  the  "Research 
Narrative*"  issued  by  the  Engineering  Foundation, 
appear*  in  The  Western  Machinery  World  fSan  Fran- 
risoo).  If  it  did  not  actually  happen,  it  certainly  might  have 
happened;  and  may  nerve  a*  a  warning  to  those  who  chance  to 
live  next  door  to  a  powerful  electric  station.  Once  upou  a  time, 
»«•  are  told,  a  restaurateur  on  Manhattan  Island  leased  a 
building  hard  by  a  substation  of  the  local  electric  light  com¬ 
pany,  from  which  electric  current  for  light  and  power  was 
ilisprnsed  to  the  district  round  alaiut.  In  due  course  the  prem¬ 
ises  wen*  equipped  for  appeasing  human  huuger  and  were  opened 
for  business.  Patrons  came  "from  far  and  near." 

"Not  long  thereafter,  the  manager  of  the  light  and  power  com¬ 
pany  found  in  his  morning  mail  a  letter  from  the  restaurant 
keeper,  complaining  that  ‘electricity'  from  the  adjoining  sub¬ 
station  was  cutting  up  such  pranks  in  his  restaurant  that  his 
business  was  being  seriously  interfered  with,  and  would  the 
lighting  company  please  take  steps  to  confine  their  loose  current 
within  their  own  station  walls.  Indeed,  he  could  do  no  business. 
So  'help'  would  stay,  nor  patrons  come,  bt>causc  of  the  strange 
happenings  in  his  establishment.  His  silver  and  plated  ware 
were  blackened  and  his  utensils  of  iron  and  steel  were  magnetized; 
customers'  watches  were  stopt.  and  table  knives  would  not  stay 
where  they  were  put. 

"The  manuger  railed  one  of  his ehctrical engineers  and  showed 
him  the  letter.  'The  man  has  queer  ideas,  very  queer;  but  let's 
make  an  investigation  and  have  an  eye  o|*en  as  to  the  man’s 
truthfulness.  Don’t  let  him  suspect,  however,  that  you  think 
he  may  be  unbalanced.'  Soon  the  investigator  returned.  'Our 
friend  has  the  goods  on  us.  Conditions  are  as  stated  in  his  letter.' 
‘How  can  that  be?  I’ll  see  for  myself!*  And  to  the  restaurant 
they  went. 

'"Mr.  Restaurateur,  please  1k>  good  enough  to  show  us  tho 
evidence  on  which  you  base  your  remarkuble  charge  against  the 
electric  light  company.'  ‘Kindly  come  with  me.  See!  Here  is 
mv  silver,  black,  os  stated.  And,  now,  please  watch!’  Some 
knives  and  forks  were  placed  upon  the  table  as  if  it  were  being 
*ct  for  a  patron.  Instantly  they  shifted  and  pointed  townrd  the 
•*all  between  the  restaurant  and  the  electric  station.  *  Remark¬ 
able!  Mr.  Restaurateur,  this  is  a  dangerous  slate  of  affairs. 
Suppose  one  of  your  guests  should  attempt  to  eat  his  peas  with 
hw  knife!  The  knife  might  switch  round  and  cut  his  mouth 
from  ear  to  ear!*  ‘Oh,  Mr.  Manager,  this  is  nothing!  Come  to 
the  kitchen.'  An  iron  pot  was  taken  to  the  stove:  when  near 
its  place,  it  suddenly  went  down  with  a  bang,  as  if  seized  by  a 
mighty  unseen  hand. 

"The  explanation  was  easy  and  the  remedy,  too,  thanks  to 
Science.  On  the  substation  side  of  the  (tarty-wall  were  many- 
large  electrical  conductors,  leading  heavy  currents  into  and  from 
the  converters.  These  conductors  created  and  maintained  a 
powerful  magnetic  'field.'  For  the  'lines  of  force'  of  this  field, 
the  brick  wall  was  no  Itairier.  Rut  magnetic  screens  could  be 
•-imply  made.  In  this  case  it  sufficed  to  cover  the  restaurant  side 
of  the  wall  with  heavy  steel  plates,  just  as  the  lighter  stamped 
ttwl  plates  are  often  used  on  ceilings  and  walls  in  lieu  of  plaster. 


For  the  blackening  of  the  silver,  however,  the  manager  refused 
to  accept  responsibility,  but  suggested  that  a  little  more  littoral 
use  of  elbow-  grease  anil  metal  polish  might  tako  care  of  tlmt 
condition.  Of  course,  another  obvious  solution  would  !k>  tho 
equipment  of  the  tables  with  non-magnutio  knives  and  forks." 

DO  MOTOR  CARS  MAKE  US  LAZY? 

THKRK  CAN  UK  NO  QUESTION  about  the  usefulness 

i»f  automobiles,  nays  a  writer  in  The  Medical  Review  aj 
Renews  (New  York),  nor  about  tho  desire  for  leisure 
which  makes  up  the  largo  numlter  of  |>eoplo  who  drive,  not 
l>ccau*e  they  an-  in  a  hurry  or  have  to  cover  long  distances,  but 
because  they  are  lazy  and  so  drive  everywhere  instead  of  walking. 
He  asks,  "Are  we  going  to  tiecome  a  physically  lazy  nation,  and, 
through  lack  of  exercise,  a  people  of  pendulous  abdomens  and 
small  legs?"  To  quote  from  his  articlo : 

"Walking  is  one  of  the  heat  forms  of  exercise,  and  ono  of  tho 
best  means  of  ki<eping  healthy.  It  will  often  prevent  obesity, 
and  will  rure  many  cn*e*  of  indigeation. 

"Oftentimes  walking  will  reduro  flesh  five  or  ten  pounds  in  a 
short  time.  A  walk  a  day.  from  tliree  to  ten  miles,  should  lie  a 
health  rule  for  every  one.  During  the  war  when  doctor*  were 
rent  to  training-camps,  it  was  easy  to  tell  a  now  man  by  his 
appearance;  his  skin  was  yellow,  hia  atdomen  pendulous  and  ho 
was  fatigued  on  slight  exertion.  He  proltably  bull  not  walked  in 
several  years,  driving  from  one  bouse  to  another.  After  u  month 
in  ramp,  with  setting-up  exercises,  drills  twice  daily,  equitation, 
long  hikes,  a  change  was  noticeable;  tho  skin  lost  its  yellow 
appearance,  the  superfluous  flesh  disappeared,  and  in  everyway 
the  man  look<d  more  healthy. 

"Women  often  consult  a  physician  because  they  uro  fat  ami 
want  to  reduce;  they  did  (by  eliminating  food  they  do  not  care 
for),  follow*  every  fad.  from  rolling  to  the  Bergouie  treatment, 
yet  they  are  leading  exponents  of  a  sedentary  lire.  They  hate  to 
walk.  When  they  are  advised  to  walk  to  reduce  their  weight 
they  invariably  say  that  they  can  not  beenuso  their  feet  are  sore. 
The  very  woman  who  tells  her  children  aliout  the  old  custom  of 
the  Chinese  women  pinching  their  feet,  unconsciously  follows 
the  same  custom  bv  wearing  pointid-too  shoes  which  are  so 
uncomfortable  that  she  is  eripphsl  as  far  as  walking  is  concerned. " 

CONCRETE  REINFORCED  WITH  BAMBOO — Bamboo,  which 
has  been  chemically  treated,  is  used  as  a  reinforcing  for 
concrete  in  Japan  and,  we  are  told  in  Concrete  (Detroit): 

"According  to  Henry  C.  Hitchcock,  the  American  consul, 
Nagasaki.  Japan,  the  chemicals  used  in  treating  the  bamltoo  are 
apparentlv  known  only  to  the  few  who  have  made  use  of  them. 
Bamboo  is  occasionally  used  without  any  chemicals  to  protect  it 
from  decay,  in  the  construction  of  concrete  ditches,  small  cul¬ 
verts  and  the  like  in  districts  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sulfur 
in  the  soil  and  sulfur  gas  in  the  air.  for  the  reasons  that  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  bamboo  is  not  so  quickly  destroyed  by  the  sulfur  as 
ordinary  reinforcing  would  be." 
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WHEN  RADIO  AND  COPYRIGHT  CLASH 

THE  LAWYERS  an*  rubbing  their  hands  over  the 
advent  of  radio-broadcasting.  for  it  has  brought  up  a 
number  of  very  pretty  little  legal  questions,  some  of 
which  remain  undecided.  Broadcasting  was  unknown  when  the 
present  copyright  act  was  passed.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  apply  clearly  to  it.  while  others  are  open  to  doubt.  For  in¬ 
stance.  is  a  broadcasting  performance  a  "public  performance"? 
Do  a  lot  of  persons,  each  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home,  con¬ 
stitute  a  "public  audience"?  The  positive  and  negative  sides  of 
such  a  debate  as  this,  both  have  some  justification.  In  Popular 
Radio  (New  York),  Charles  II.  Kesler  discusses  at  some  length 


"Another  right  conferred  by  the  copyright  laws  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  one  ‘to  make  any  arrangement  or  setting  of  a  musical 
composition  or  of  the  melody  of  it  in  any  system  of  notatiuu 
or  any  form  of  record  in  which  the  thought  of  an  author  may  bo 
recorded  and  from  which  it  may  Ir>  read  or  reproduced.  .  .  .' 

"The  clause  quoted  relates  to  phonograph  records  and  music 
rolls.  The  payment  of ‘royalty  on  each  record  or  roll  made  fn-es 
the  record  or  roll  from  further  contribution  to  the  copyright 
except  in  case  of  public  |n*rformance  for  profit.  ‘The  reproduc¬ 
tion  or  rendition  of  a  musical  composition  by  or  upon  coin- 
operated  machines  shall  not  be  deemed  a  public  performance  for 
profit  unless  a  foe  is  charged  for  admission  to  the  place  where 
such  reproduction  or  rendition  occurs.'" 


What  is  meant,  then,  by  "public  performance  for  profit"? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  answered  this 
question  in  two  cases  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  same  time. 
These  cases  present  the 
question  whether  the  per- 
formancc  of  music  in  a 

restaurant  or  hotel  without 

charge  for  admission  to  hear 
‘  it  infringes  the  right  of  the 

owner.  According  to  the 
^  ^  docision  oven  the  playing 

—  fc  yjjfog  of  a  copyrighted  "musical 

composition"  a  res  tail  r- 

means  a  phono¬ 
graph  or  player-piano  would 
Ih»  considered  an  infringc- 
ment,  except  if  tlm  instru¬ 
ment  were  rain-o|N*r>tn| 
lLW-.”si:l  Mr.  Kesler  continues: 


WIMTK  PHOSPHORt'8  BOMB  BURMTINO  AT  TIIK  BANK  OF  A  90- FOOT  TOW K l< 
One  of  the  preparations  of  chemistry  for  the  nett  war. 


"It  is  nn  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  which  some  have 
Hint,  if  they  purchase  mi 
nuthori/.cd  sheet  or  a  record 
or  a  music-roll  of  a  copyrighted  song,  they  can  use  it  to  perform 
or  render  the  song  publicly. 

"The  unauthorized  broadcasting  of  'dramatico-musieal  com¬ 
positions'  is  an  infringement  even  in  cases  whore  the  purpose  is 
not  profit. 

"This  means  that  neither  schools,  colleges,  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  nor  amateurs  can  broadcast  such  selections  without  license, 
not  to  mention  radio  manufacturers. 

"The  (xisition  fora  plaint  iT  or  copyright  owner  may  In*  briefly 
stated.  The  broadcasting  of  copyrighted  musical  compositions 
is  a  public  performance  l>ccau*c  such  music  is  made  available 
to  the  largest  audience  in  the  world.  The  copyrighted  song  is 
thus  given  the  largest  (Missible  publicity.  Should  a  broadcaster 
In*  allowed  to  profit  without  compensation  to  the  copyright  pro¬ 
prietor? 

"Assuming  that  the  broadcasting  of  'musical  compositions'  is 
within  the  copyright  laws,  only  stations  which  broadcast  such 
compositions  without  profit  are  free  to  do  so.  Such  stations  are 
those  owned  by  charilable,  elcemosynury  or  educational  institu¬ 
tions  or  by  governmental  agencies. 

"Stations  owned  by  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  radio 
apparatus  and  other  goods,  or  by  agencies  sidling  broadcasting 
service  (not  rent  ing-9tat ions)  are  the  ones  which  will  be  requirisl 
to  be  licensed 

"There  is  also  the  case  of  users  of  receivers.  I  passed  a  ‘radio 
restaurant'  the  other  day  in  which  the  guests  were  Wing  pre¬ 
sumably  entertained  bv  radio.  Some  dealers  also  furnish  radio 
concerts  to  attract  the  crowds.  One  can  hear  the  music  block* 
away.  If  the  broadcasters  arc  liable  under  the  copyright  laws, 
these  users  of  receivers  are  also. 

"In  summary,  no  unauthorized  radio  station  of  any  sort  has 
the  legal  right  to  perform  publicly  musical  selections  known  as 
‘dramatico-musieal  compositions.'  It  can't  W  done,  even  if  not 
for  profit.  But  there  is  some  argument  for  holding  that  the 
radio  rendition  of  ‘musical  compositions’  is  not  an  infringement, 
even  tho  the  purpo-e  is  profit.  If  the  courts  decide  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  a  good  one.  only  such  jH*rsons  can  broadcast  or  in¬ 
form  by  radio  such  musical  compositions  as  do  not  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  profit." 


a  whole  class  of  related  questions  bearing  on  this  matter,  and  of 
vital  importance  to  all  those  interested  in  the  radiotelephone. 
Forms  of  copyrighted  matter  which  may  In*  infringed  if  broad¬ 
casted,  include,  he  tells  us,  lectures,  sermons  and  addresses, 
dramatic  and  dramatico-musieal  com posi lions,  and  musical 
compositions.  In  foct,  the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers,  an  organization  granting  license*  for  the 
public  delivery  of  copyrighted  songs,  intends  to  charge  fees 
ranging  from  to  So.OOO  to  radio  stations  for  broadcasting 
its  songs  ami  musical  selections.  He  goes  on: 

"This  society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
licenses  to  persons  who  desire  to  render  copyrighted  musical 
selections  in  public.  It  is  a  lawful  organization  and  a  practical 
one.  as  it  is  apparent  how  difficult  it  would  W  for  an  artist  or  other 
person  or  company  to  secure  licenses  from  each  owner,  author 
or  com  poser  individually.  Of  course,  a  license  gives  no  one  the 
right  to  render  copyrighted  songs  ow  ned  by  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  this  society. 

"It  was  not  until  1909  that  the  copyright  law-  conferred  upon 
an  uuthor  or  owner  of  a  copyright,  tho  exclusive  right  ‘to  |ht- 
forni  or  represent  the  copyrighted  work  publicly  for  profit  if  it 

It  ho  there  was  then  in  force,  and 


be  a  musical  composition 
still  is.  a  criminal  statute  prohibiting  such  performances. 

"The  language  of  the  act  is  sufficiently  broad  to  give  the  copy¬ 
right  owner  the  exclusive  right  to  public  |>erforman<-es  'in  any 
manner  or  by  any  method  whatsoever.’  such  as  by  moving  pic¬ 
tures.  phonographs,  radio  broadcasting  or  even  where  radio 
receiving  is  done  publicly.  This  language  is  also  sufficiently 
broad  to  cover  moving-picture  films,  phonograph  records  or 
music  rolls  of  dramas  or  musical  selections  taken  from  the  copy¬ 
righted  dramatico-musieal  composition. 

"The  reader  should  hear  in  mind  the  distinction  Wtween  mere 
‘musical  compositions,’  in  which  the  element  of  'profit'  must  W 
present  in  the  case  of  a  public  performance,  and  technical  ‘dra- 
matico-musical  compositions*  which  can  not  W  performed  pub¬ 
licly  even  tho  not  for  profit. 
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FISH  NOT  A  BRAIN  FOOD  ENGINEERS  WHO  DONT  WHISTLE 


Recent  attempts  to  get  people  to  oat  fsh 

by  tolling  thorn  that  it  is  a  “brain  food"  are  ridiculed 
.  by  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
Chicago).  During  the  World  War.  says  an  editorial  writer. 

many  efforts  were  devotee!  to  the  _ 

plan  of  conse  rving  certain  types  _ _ 

1 1  food  supplies,  and  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  use  of  other  more  readily 
available  but  less  popular  prod¬ 
ucts.  Those  attempts  to  alter 
the  traditional  dietary  habits 
and  food  customs  of  largo 
number*  of  persons  called  for 
not  a  little  energy  in  the  direc- 
«  education  and  |>ropa- 
'■•ft' 

rr,. 

....  Y-.t  •  •  C'  v 


SIX  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  ENOINEMEN  on  the  Missouri. 

Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  system  failed  to  observe  the 
rule  requiring  them  to  whistle  at  crossings  as  shown  in  a 
recent  month's  test.  The  general  manager  of  the  road  calls  this 


WIIITK  PHCNtPHORI'X  C’AMH.KM  MAKIN'O  a  HMOKK.«’KKKN 


railroad  authority: 

“Of  course.  if  one's  permanent  record woro  to  de¬ 
pend  on  close  adherence  to  the  rule  to  whistle  for  all 
crossings,  and  the  runners  most  neglectful  were  to 
have  their  names  put  nt  the  Itoltom  of  the  list,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  100  per  cent.  Wo 
may  assume  that  the  0  |*er  cent,  of  enginemen.  in 
that  M.-K.-T.  record,  who  did  not  whistle,  were 
alert  and  could  see  tho  highway  fur  enough  in 
advance  to  Ik>  sure  that  no  wayfarer  was  in  danger 
— the  officers  of  the  road  must  have  mado  some 
such  assumption  or  they  would  not  have  called 
the  record  ‘good* — but  if  satisfactory  records  are 
to  l»c  kept  and  are  to  Ik*  of  use.  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  out  all  such  indeterminate  elements.  To 
have  coni|utrable  records  which  will  Ih«  of  value  for 
future  studies,  and  available  for  defense  in  cast? 
negligence  is  charged  in  a  court,  it  is  necessary  to 
do  a  lot  of  whistling  which,  from  a  narrow  local 
and  temporary  point  of  view,  may  1h«  wholly 
unnecessary.  Somewhere,  sometime,  some  engine- 
man  will  assume  that  no  whistle  is  m*eded  and 
his  assumption  will  prove  to  be  wrong.  Many  a 
time  an  express  train  could  make  n  hundred-mile 
journey,  safe  from  derailment,  if  10  per  cent,  of 
the  spikes  in  the  track  were  gone;  but  the  only 
business-like  rule  for  the  trackmen  is  to  keep  100 
per  cent,  of  them  in  place  all  the  time.  Careless 
ears  in  the  heads  of  automobile  drivers,  uecdiflg 
an  audible  warning  every  time  they  approach  a 
-*-rder  it  to-day  *  we  are  told  by  the  promoters  of  the  sales  effort  railroad  track,  are  now  about  as  numerous  as  the  spikes  in  the 

’h»t  ‘it  is  a  tissuo  builder  and  for  brain-workers  has  no  equal.*  track.  The  engincman.  like  the  trackman,  must  make  his 

H*re  is  an  unworthy  perpetuation  of  the  old  alisurd  adage  safety  record  by  means  of  systematic  attention  to  countless 

’hat  fiih  is  brain  food.  The  fallacy  of  tho  assumption  that  then-  small  details,  with  his  thought  centered  on  the  one  point  of 

***  ‘peeific  foods  for  brain,  skin,  muscle,  lungs  or  liver  building  doing  the  duty,  oblivious  to  any  speculations  about  per 

lave  been  pointed  out  too  often  to  require  repetition."  cent,  being  as  good  as  100.” 


r. 
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NTELLECTl'AL  BOOTLEGGERS." commonly  known  as 
pluginrislx.  are  turning  out  “aynthalic  literature"  whole¬ 
sale,  it  appears,  and  a  dbtinguished  authority  tells  us 
that  "the  Brand  is  for  all  practical  purposes  equal  to  the  finest 
specimens  produced  on  the  sunlit  slopes  of  Mount  Olympus.” 
Young  editors,  who  "can  not  possibly  know  all  that  has  gone 
before.”  are  unable  to  "put  up  any 
bars  against  the  insidious  scoundrels 
who  deni  in  other  |>eoplo's  words, 
words,  words"  and  "no  author  is  secure 
against  them,"  for  they  use  a  worn  ile 
plume  as  "a  fortress,  behind  which  to 
hide  ami  'snipe'  better  men.”  Mr. 

Robert  H.  Davis,  the  distinguished 
authority  whose  article  on  plagiarism 
in  the  Now  York  Herald  wo  are  quot¬ 
ing,  goes  on  to  say,  "if  these  gentry  exer¬ 
cised  their  gifts  in  any  legitimate  calling, 
they  would  succeed  Iwyond  calculation. 

But  they  prefer  to  l»e  dishonest.”  In¬ 
deed,  there  are  "ruffed,  velvet-collared 
plagiarists  at  large."  Mr.  Davis  finds, 
and  "poets,  lyric  writers,  novelists  and 
playwrights  whose  entire  fame  rests 
upon  some  adroit  theft  of  another  man  * 
property."  As  Mr.  Davis  remarks, 

"  When  (labriel  blows  his  final  trump 
a  million  musicians  will  l»end  an  ear  to 
the  blast,  hoping  to  capture  a  new 
theme.  The  moment  n  new  novel  ap¬ 
pears,  an  army  of  imitators  seize  u|mhi 
its  style,  its  texture  and  its  motive. 

Mortal  poets  are  helping  themselves  to 
the  works  of  immortal  poets.  Short- 
story  writers  are  following  thoO.  Henry 
model  so  closely  that  it  amounts  to 
impudence.  Jokes  arc  deli heratcly  stolen 
by  the  thousands,  remodeled  and  thrown 
on  the  market  in  Itules.  Epigrams  are 
the  common  property  of  those  who  see 
them  Inst. 

"There  isn’t  a  magazine  that  hasn't 
received  dozens  of  manuscripts  stolen 
bodily,  with  a  few  characters,  dates, 
and  locations  mildly  altered,  the  title 
changed  and  a  paragraph  here  and  then* 
modified.  Wo  have  all  l>een  caught 
repeatedly.  Plagiarism  is  on  the  increase, 
age  plagiarist  is  proud  of  the  low  estate  to 


"ONE  MAY  ROB.  AS  THE  BEES  DO  IT— 

Hut  robbery  In  tlic  manner  of  the  ant  *houl<l 
never  be  Imltat.sl  ’* 


explanations  that  come  glibly  from  the  liar’s  lips,  but  the  samples 
cited  will  sufiiee. 

"They  seldom  make  it  dear  how  such  vacillating  memories 
and  deficient  intellectual  mechanism  as  they  ap]>car  to  jaw*-*-** 
are  able  to  alisorb  and  hold  det&ils.  dialog,  situations,  etc., 
ad  infinitum.  Of  course,  you  can't  expoet  a  pickpocket  to  an¬ 
nounce  in  advance  that  he  is  about  to  go  through  your  clothe*. 

And  so.  therefore,  these  belated  explana¬ 
tions  awaken  irritation  instead  of  sat¬ 
isfaction." 

Worse  yet,  Mr.  Davis  observes, 

"The  plagiarist  is  not  only  a  foe  to 
the  is  I  i  tor  and  the  reading  public,  but 
also  to  (ho  now  authors.  An  editor 
w  hose  fingers  have  Itecn  burned  by  stolen 
manuscripts  finds  himself  unavoidably 
prejudiced  against  writers  whom  he  does 
not  know.  Ten  year*  ago  contributions 
from  strangers  were  accepted  on  their 
merit  and  printed  under  the  assumption 
that  the  writers  were  honest  men.  It 
is  now  regarded  as  a  rns*essary  precau¬ 
tion  to  write  to  a  new  author,  whoso 
manuscript  has  attracted  attention,  and 
nsk  for  references.  Even  these  precau¬ 
tion*  do  not  always  succeed.  One  must 
wait  for  the  publication  of  the  plagiarism 
Itefore  a  comparison  with  the  original 
can  lm  made.  In  the  interval  the  fraud 
is  accomplished.  A  comparison  of  tin* 
t  wo  stories  supplies  t  he  evidence  of  guilt. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
unwarranted  leniency  has  been  shown 
them*  offenders.  The  usual  |M*nalty  is  n 
severance  of  connections,  followed  or- 
cnsionnlly  by  the  return  of  the  money 
dishonest Iv  collected.  A  |»criod  of  ngr«— 
able  silence  follows,  after  which  the 
malefactor  sits  down  with  n  roam  of 
white  paper,  M'locts  another  alia*,  and 
continue*  in  the  business  of  wiling  old 
tales  for  new. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  in  the  ex¬ 
alted  profession  of  letters  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  plundering  can  In*  made  *<* 
profitable.  Is  there  no  way  to  restrain 
by  court  procedure  the  enterprising 
thugs  who  sell  others’  thoughts?” 

It  is  a  pertinent  question,  for — 


Moreover,  the  aver- 
hicli  he  lias  fallen." 


When  caught,  however,  plagiarists  deny  their  guilt,  but  specious 
enough  are  their  claims  to  innocence: 

"The  arguments  of  defense  put  forth  by  these  most  |N*rnicious 
of  nil  thieves  are  characteristic  of  sinners.  Confronts!  by  the 
evidence  of  their  guilt,  they  take  refuge  behind  any  one  of  the 
following  excuses: 

^"(n)  I  had  no  idea  it  had  ever  been  printed  before.  It  was 
told  me  ns  an  original  story  by  a  friend. 

"(b)  A  gentleman  whose  whereabout*  at  the  pn*wnt  moment 
is  unknown  gave  me  the  story  m  the  form  «>f  a  manuscript  and 
asked  me  to  touch  it  up  a  bit. 

“(c)  I  can't  understand  it  at  all.  l*robab|v  I  read  it  soiim*- 
where  when  I  was  a  child  and  it  clung  to  my  memory.  This  <« 
a  surprize. 

There  are  a  numUr  of  other  equally  vapid  and  ridiculous 


"  The  American  copyright  law  is  wholly 
inadequate  in  that  its  framers,  with  the 
l*cst  intentions,  had.  at  the  back  of  their  minds,  the  word  'dur¬ 
ation'  instead  of  the  word  'protection.'  The  original  term  of 
copyright  runs  twenty-eight  years.  They  were  thinking  in  term* 
of  twenty-eight  years. 

"Then  one  year  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  original  term,  tin* 
author,  if  living,  or  the  widow  or  the  widower  of  the  author, 
or  the  children  of  the  author,  if  he  is  not  living;  or  if  none  of 
these  Ik*  living,  then  the  author's  executors,  or  in  the  alwcii'v 
of  a  will,  the  next  of  kin  may  secure  a  renewal  for  a  further  term 
of  twenty-eight  years,  making  fifty-six  in  all. 

"Thus  the  I'nitcd  States  Government  in  ninety-nine  case* 
out  of  a  hundred  sets  the  stage  for  an  author  or  his  widow  or  Ins 
children  or  his  heirs  and  assigns  to  lie  scuttled  by  any  dexterous- 
minded  scribbling  apache  who  has  learned  the  trick  of  alteration 

"  It  is  iiot  within  the  gift  of  the  average  layman,  and  this  m«*an* 
the  average  juryman,  to  put  his  finger  on  the  zone  where  the 
plagiarist  applied  the  alchemy  of  trickery  and  merged  his  own 
base  metal  with  the  golden  thoughts  of  his  victim.  The  la" 
is  not  clear  on  what  constitutes  plagiarism.  The  writer  folk 
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know  exactly  what  it  means,  and  the  blush  of  guilt  which  has 
Uvn  brought  to  many  a  fraudulent  cheek  is  replaced  by  the  waxen 
ralm  which  follows  the  guaranty  that  it  ‘can’t  be  proven/" 


Still,  not  every  plagiarist  can  escape  punishment  even  under 
existing  law.  Says  Mr.  Davis: 


‘The  legal  departmentof  all  motion-picture  corporations  inserts 
in  every  contract  a  clause  calculated  to  protect  them  in  case  of 
i  suit  for  plagiarism.  Tinpan  Alley,  where  the  world’s  best 
popular  music  is  produced,  has  a  floating  population  of  process 
servers,  lawyers  and  advisers  occupied  with  the  business  of 
renting  the  highwaymen  in  search  of  themes  and  ideas.  The 
■  hole  business  of  literature  in  all  its  ramifications  now  recognizes 
the  importance  of  legal  advice  in  order  to  resist  the  outlaws  and 
gunmen  in  search  of  novelties  that  they  can  appropriate  to  their 
o«n  uses." 


The  famous  novelist  Vicente  Blasro  IhAfiez  has  been  discussing 
plagiarism  in  The  Literary 
liiprl  International  Hook  He¬ 
wn,  where  he  tells  us: 


"After  many  centuries  there 
i«  still  no  general  agreement  as 
to  what  can  be  considered 
plagiarism,  and  how  far  its 
limit*  extend.  At  any  men¬ 
tion  of  literary  honesty  then1 
ire  some  who  set  up  the  strict 
>t»n«lardsof  a  rigid  puritanism. 
pretending  thus  to  make  it 
plain  that  they  never  will  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  sin  which  they  are 
rum  (tiling — until  one  day  they 
are  accused  of  plagiarism  like 
the  rest,  nud  then  they  show 
themselves  less  intolerant  in 
their  judgments.  Others  are. 
from  the  first  moment,  tolerant 
and  lils-ral  in  everything  that 
Main  to  intellectual  pilfering; 
they  reduce  considerably  the 
limits  of  plagiarism,  and  when 
any  one  accuses  them  or  this 
fault  they  smile  benevolently, 
not  giving  any  enormous  Im¬ 
portance  to  the  accusation. 

Tin-  was  the  emu*  with  Anutolc 
France,  who  wrote  many  yearn 
•go  an  'Apology  for  I’la- 
wnsm,'  and  to  whom  Mauro- 
>*rt  devotes  a  long  chapter, 
representing  him  ns  one  of 
the  present-day  writers  who 
»vc  plundered  more  than  the 
others. 

"What  is  plagiarism?  A 
•ritcr  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  who  was  a  preceptor  of 
louia  XIV — the  forgotten  la 
Mothe  le  Vayer — said:  ‘One 
may  roll  as  the  bees  do  it. 
without  harming  anybody, 

m-n.lv  sucking  honey  from  the  llovvcrs;  but  robbery*  in  the  man- 
ter  of  the  ant,  which  carries  away  the  whole  grain,  should 
n»v.r  Is*  imitated.’ 

"This  subtle  distinction  greatly  pleased  Anatole  France,  who 
added:  'A  situation  do«*s  not  In-long  to  the  first  who  hits  upon  it. 
but  to  him  who  knows  how  to  stamp  it  powerfully  upon  the 
memories  of  men.’  And  the  great  contemporary  master  also 
c "  on  to  cite  the  opinion  which  Pierre  Bayle  expresses  in  his 
Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary/  to  wit:  ’To  plagiarize  is  to 
nrry  off,  along  with  the  furniture  of  u  house,  the  fertilizer  from 
'be  soil:  to  tuke  at  the  same  time  the  grain  and  the  straw,  the 
product  and  the  dust/  So  he  who  carries  off  from  his  neighbor’s 
etateonly  the  furniture  and  the  grain,  leaving  the  manure-pile  and 
tbc dust-heap,  is  not  a  plagiarist  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

"Every  writer,  however  great.  la-gan  by  imitating  the  author 
'bo  was  the  fashion  when  he  was  a  youth.  Hugo  copied  ideas 
udeven  whole  verses  from  Chateaubriand,  who  had  called  him 
»  MiMituv  Im»>*/  lu  his  first  novels  he  imitated  the  fantastic  and 
diocre  literature  of  the  Viscount  of  Arlincourt." 


COMPOSER  AND  CONDUCTOR  AT  ELEVEN 


ELEVEN  YEARS  OLD  and  already  famous,  little  Nino 
Rota  Rinaldi  directed  an  orchestra  in  Milan  the  other 
day  during  the  production  of  an  oratorio  he  himself  had 
composed.  As  the  correspondents  toll  us,  the  oratorio,  called 
"The  Childhood  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,”  consists  of  “a  pro- 
log.  orchestral  intermezzos,  and  choirs  of  angels,  men,  and 
crowds."  while  "  the  warbling  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of  trees 
were  admirably  reproduced."  According  to  an  article  by  Charles 
Tuoby  in  the  New  York  World,  Charles  Wattine.  organist  of 
Tourcoing  Cathedral  in  France,  writes  enthusiastically: 


"Are  we  in  the  presence  of  a  new  Mozart?  It  may  I  hi  exag¬ 
gerating  things  to  bracket  Rinaldi  and  Mozart’s  names,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  prodigy  has  been  discovered.  I  have  special 
information  showing  that  the  boy’s  work  aroused  the  emotion 

and  udmfration  of  all  real  mu- 
•  •  «• 
sicians. 


Rinaldi's  mother  is  "fright¬ 
ened  lest  her  son's  musical 
future  should  be  marred  by  a 
precocious  success,"  says  a 
special  cable  to  The  World, 
continuing: 


"Madame  Rinaldi  is  blind 
nud  lives  in  the  Blind  Institute 
at  Milan,  where  her  son 

also  lives.  A  remarkable  fact 
is  that  the  boy  composed  his 
work  in  conditions  of  great 
sail  ness,  his  father  having  died 
last  year. 

"Little  Rinaldi  worked  day 

after  day  beside  his  blind  and 
widowed  mother." 


In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wattine, 
permitting  her  son  to  come  to 
Tourcoing,  Madame  Rinuldi 

writes: 


"My  boy  belongs  to  no 
musical  institute.  He  just 
goes  to  school  like  all  other 
children.  Last  year  ho  fol¬ 
lowed  a  course  at  the  Conser¬ 
vatoire,  being  with  men  of 
twenty  and  over,  hut  as  he 
learned  more  and  more  quickly, 
anxious  to  preserve  the  boy's 
mental  equilibrium.  I  took  him 
away  and  sent  him  hack  to 
school. 

"This  interruption,  how¬ 
ever.  did  not  prevent  him  from 
finishing  his  oratorio,  which  he 
had  la-gun  nt  the  age  of  ten 
and  a  half,  and  finishing  it 
without  aid  or  counsel  or  any  guide  but  his  own  inspiration. 

"The  Concert  Association  here,  fascinated  by  his  music,  de¬ 
cided  to  have  it  played,  and  now  tho  possibility  of  my  son's  work 
being  heard  in  France  fills  mo  with  joy. 

“My  boy  eould  very  well  conduct  himself— it  gives  him  great 
pleasure  to  do  so — but  don’t  you  think  it  would  bo  wiser  for  him 
not  to  conduct  at  Tourcoing.  so  that  tho  work  may  In*  judged 
absolutely  on  its  merits — that  is  to  say.  tho  critics  should  not  l»e 
influenced  and  captured  by  their  sympathy  for  my  son. 

"It  may  interest  you  finally  to  know  that  I  have  Iteen  a  widow 
since  last  summer,  tho  widow  of  a  most  perfect  man.  and  it  was 
precisely  in  the  midst  of  our  great  sorrow  that  this  child  founds 
inspiration  for  tho  tonderest  of  his  songs.  I  am  alone  but  for  this 
exceptional  son.” 


As  Mr.  Tuohv  reports,  musical  critics  in  Milan  were  charmed 
with  Rinaldi.  Says  one  of  them: 


"Several  skeptics  are  wondering  if  the  creation  of  his  work  was 


"A  NEW  MOZART?' 


Is  the  question  musicians  are  asking:  about  this  derm-year-old 
Italian  Iwy.  -h<~-  first  oratorio  will  lu-  produced  in  France  this  fall 
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not  aided  by  adult  counsel,  but  those  who  know  the  little  Xino 
and  have  heard  him  improvising  on  the  piano,  or  who  have  seen 
him  conduct  his  work  in  a  masterly  manner,  know  that  in  this 
soul  there  is  already  a  musical  world  whence  he  extracts  the 
harmony  of  his  songs." 

As  enthusiastically,  another  critic  declares: 

"The  genuine  and  spontaneous  success  which  attended  Nino's 
second  appearance  yesterday  was  all  the  more  remarkable  be¬ 
cause  the  entire  Milan  musical  world  was  present. 

"The  oratorio  is  a  jewel  of  naive  sincerity  and  spontaneity. 
The  little  Rinaldi  expresses  himself  wonderfully,  each  part  of 
his  work  is  simply  improvised,  giving  the  real  impression  of  what 
he  wants  to  express,  or  what  he  feel*. 

"Where  has  this  child  learned  and  how  can  he  have  conceived 
the  secret  of  a  work  which  will  perhaps  be  discust  technically 
but  w  hich  e*t helically  aeents  a  prodigy.  Perhaps  a  *hy,  retired. 


MISSOURI  HONORS  THE  PRINCE  OF 
HUMORISTS 

AS  MARK  TWAIN  SAID,  "the  almost  invisible  village 
of  Florida,  Missouri"  had  "less  than  three  hundnd 
X  inhabitants"  in  Mark's  day.  "It  ha-1  two  streets,  each 
a  couple  of  hundnd  yards  long;  the  rest  of  the  avenues  were 
lanes  with  rail  fences  and  cornfields  on  either  side.  Both  the 
streets  were  paved  with  the  same  material:  tough,  black  mud  in 
wet  times;  deep  dust  in  dry."  But  the  "almost  invisible  village" 
has  not  lacked  fame,  for.  as  Bill  Xye  might  have  said,  it  was 
there  that  Mark  first  met  his  parents,  and  there,  so  we  are  told, 
"the  editors  of  Northeast  Missouri  plan  to  purchase  p  hundnd 
acres  of  land,  which  will  l»e  developed  as  a  public  park  and  pre- 
sented  to  the  nation  as  n  permanent  memorial  to  the  author 
who  ‘cheered  and  comforted  a  tind  world.’”  These 


Wlir.KK  MARK  TWAIN  KIKJtT  MKT  HIS  PARENTS 
The  ul«l  house  still  *Un-U  In  "the  alin—l  Invisible  vWmte"  at  yUwUlm.  Ml-murl 


morbid  child?  Perhaps  nervous,  unsociable?  No,  indeed.  He 
is  happily  a  strong  boy,  healthy  and  gay.  who  after  bo  had  to 
l*ow  to  a  third  clapping  ol  hands  got  weary  of  applause  and  went 
into  the  porter's  lodge  to  play. 

"It  is  a  natural  musical  genius,  perhaps  a  talent  which  will 
develop  by  itself,  but  for  pity’s  sake  don't  try  to  cultivate  it  and 
force  it.” 


"It  is  said  that  the  town  has  not  changed  much 
since  1835,  when  Mark  Twain  was  liorn.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Clemens  homestead  was  saved  from 
the  hands  of  wreckers  and  moved  across  the  atns-t 
from  it*  original  location.  It  was  furnished  in  the 
quaint  style  of  pioneer  -lays  and  the  garden  planted 
with  old-fashioned  flowers.  There  it  stands  to-day, 
a  shrine  for  all  who  love  and  honor  tlio  man  who 
gave  ‘Tom  Sawyer'  to  the  world. 

"Thousands  of  visitors  worship  at  the  homestead 
shrine  every  year.  Lust  year  3,000  persons  signed 
the  register;  one  page  alone  l>ear*  the  names  of  visit¬ 
ors  from  eight  States  and  ono  foreign  country. 

"In  the  little  villago  cemetery  arc  the  graves  of 
two  of  Mark  Twain's  sisters  and  of  his  undo,  John 
Quarles,  with  whom  Samuel  Clemens  spent  bis  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  for  many  years. 

"The  proposed  ’Mark  Twain'  Park  will  have  a 
shore-line  on  both  side*  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile.  The  scenery  is  rugged  and  beautiful, 
and  officers  of  the  association  declare  thlt  it  cun  lie 
developed  into  one  of  the  finest  parks  of  it*  kind.  The  site  u 
adaptable  for  camping,  boating,  fishing  and  sight-seeing.  When 
established  it  will  Ih»  a  free  n«ort  for  nil  wlio  come  for 
recreation  to  the  famous  humorist's  birthplace." 

As  Frank  B.  Lamson  tells  us  in  the  Quincy  ll'Aif  Journal,  it 
was  a  local  farmer  named  Dad  Violetto  who  "rescued  Mark 


words  are  inscribed  on  a  monument  to  Mark 
Twain  in  Florida— the  one  object  of  recent  origin 
in  the  village,  ap|>arently,  for.  according  to  the  St. 
I-ouis  Glut*- Democrat: 


“IF  I  WERF.  AN  ACTOR  — "Well.  I  ira«  one."  says  John 
Oolden,  and  remembers  that  Alan  Dab-  called  him  a  good  one. 
Ho  is  now  n  producer,  proud  of  his  "Seventh  Heaven."  but  if 
he  were  an  actor  he  would  Ik*  a  censor,  or  practically  that,  for 
he  tells  us  in  The  Theater  Magazine, 

"  I  would  refuse  to  depict  rflles  -if  human  depravity.  To  me 
the  shibboleth  that  art  justifies  portrayal  of  any  phase  of  human 
strength  or  weakness,  is  nothing  else  than  a  lie  invented  by  those 
who  prefer  the  immoral  and  the  unwholesome  for  their  own  sake 
but  who  are  too  cowardly  to  make  a  frank  admission  to  that 
efTeet. 

"There  is,  of  course,  one  impelling  motive  which  drives  men 
into  doing  things  of  which  they  are  not  proud — hunger.  If  I 
wore  a  starving  actor,  or  even  just  a  hungry  actor.  I  might 
consent  to  play  that  sort  of  thing  which  seems  to  be  creeping 
U|>-town  from  down-town  like  on  insidious  disease  from  a  plague 
center.  But  I  would  have  to  In*  mighty  desperate.  1  believe 
that,  unless  the  notches  in  my  belt  had  been  used  to  the  last 
liole.  1  would  refuse  as  a  decent  American  actor  (the only  kind, 
I  take  it.  under  consideration)  to  play,  under  the  lying  cloak  of 
movements  or  neic  thought  or  nev  theater  or  art,  things  that  are 
nothing  else  than  disguise<l  filth. 

"I  would  consider  the  public  as  good  friends  who  looked  to 
me  to  express  for  them  the  things  that  are  in  their  hearts.  There¬ 
fore.  I  would  avoid  portrayal  of  indecent  or  futile  rales,  feeling 
that  if  1  played  such  parts  1  betrayed  my  friends." 


Twain’s  birthplace  from  the  hands  of  the  wreckers,  moved  it 
across  the  street  from  it*  former  locution,  restored  it  to  order  and 
furnished  it  in  the  style  of  a  century  ago."  Says  Mr.  Lamson: 

"The  'Mark  Twain  Homo’  is  a  slalt-shingled,  illy  constructed, 
two-room  cottage.  A  hit-and-miss  rag-carpet  and  braided  rag- 
rugs  cover  the  floors.  The  walls  arc1  whitewashed,  and  among  I  he 
few  framed  pictures  that  decorate  the  walls  is  a  colored  jHirtrail 
of  Mark  Twain  and  underneath  it  a  framed  phnt->graph  of  Mark 
Twain's  most  admired  Missouri  friend,  Dean  Williams,  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  There  is  a  wooden  mantel  on 
which  rest  old  brass  candlesticks,  pewter  basins  and  s|kkitis. 
while  a  weight  clock  tells  the  time  -if  day.  There  is  an  old-time 
bookcase,  and  one  of  the  shelves  is  filled  with  a  complete  set  of 
Mark  Twain’s  works.  An  ancient  looking-glan  knobbed  bureau 
occupies  a  corner  by  itself.  In  the  bedroom  where  Mark  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  is  a  corded  bed,  hand-carved  from  sugar  maple. 
The  lied  is  covered  with  a  blue  and  white  hand-woven  coverlet 
of  wool  and  lindsey.  which  was  made  by  the  slaves  in  Grandfather 
Violet te's  family.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  are  muzzle-loading 
muskets,  and  at  one  side  stand  two  spinning-wheels,  a  small  -m-' 
for  flax  and  the  larger  for  wuoL  Then  there  is  a  drop-leaf  table 
and  numerous  articles  in  household  use  a  century  or  more  ago, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  Paul  Revere  lantern." 

Dad  Violet te.  so  the  Boston  Transcript  informs  us,  "was  born 
in  1849,"  and  during  the  Civil  War  he  "was  a  pony  rider  for 
I'ncle  Sam.  Politically  he  was  a  rebel,  but  as  he  was  only  four¬ 
teen  the  Government  didn't  count  that  against  him." 
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PICTURES  PAINTED 
TO  STAY 

AS  ADM  IKK R  OF  HOGS, 
as  well  as  of  horses  and 
i  cattle.  Horatio  Walker 
OKed  his  first  success  in  New 
York  to  a  painting  of  a  hog.  It 
brought  him  seventy-five  dollars, 
we  an1  told,  and  “what  matters  it 
if  a  little  later  it  was  sold  on  Fifth 
Avenue  for  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars?"  His  reputation  has  been 

It  bids  fair 


growing  ever  since 
re  an  enduring  reputation. 

.  .  K  \.  a  hi,  1‘rw.  »bi  »fll«  • 

•  *»•!  at  *:!  .t.i.o  hi* 

.  «•:!  .  n*tuf.  tr  Walk,  f  . 

’•*•*  In'  materials  with  the  utmost 

ran*.  He  says: 

"III-  who  paints  must  know  the 
■•'tiniii'i  «»f  tnU  iv  Walt.*' 

CWhen  you  talk  of 
strike  a  ringing  note,  for  this 
painter  of  the  North  believe*  the 
pictures  that  many  are  doing  . 

•  ill  not  last.  They  use  anything, 

any  new  color,  and  just  paint.  It  *— — ^ ^ 
may  Im-  good,  or  it  may  not.  The 

times  grow  su|H>rflcial  because  we  pass  through  no  drudgery. 
'How  to  do  u  picture  that  will  last'  -  that  is  the  |>ainl<-r'* 
problem.  Kven  washing  of  brushes  is  important:  a  little  soap 
kft  among  the  hairs  will  mix  next  day  with  the  color  in  a 
measure.  It  would  make  the  old  fellows  turn  in  their  graves." 


and  any  surface;  you  will  produec  art.'  Not  so  with  Walker. 
First  he  prepares  his  canvas,  soaking  it  in  water,  ami  applies 
white  lead  with  a  palette  knife— no  size,  no  glue.  The  water 
prevents  the  oil  from  entering  into  the  linen,  ami  the  resultant 
surface  is  the  finest  ground  that  there  is,  iiiomI  pliable,  most 
!«*autiful.  Then  he  test*  liis  colors  for  sulfur.  A  little  hen/.in 
washes  the  oil  from  cadmium,  and  the  remaining  powder,  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  dissolve*  it  free  from  sulfur  and  leaves  no 
residue.  Try  fumes  of  sulfur  on  steel;  the  metal  darkens.  So 
will  it  blacken  a  eanxas.  All  iron  colors,  ochcrs  and  rods,  must 
reach  their  limit  of  dccoin)Kisition  to  In*  tiermanent*  -raw  sienna, 

burnt  sienna,  for  example.  Any 
oxid  is  everlasting— chromium 
(viridian),  and  our  green  pos- 
1ngi*-stanips  and  pii|H*r  money. 
I  •►lie*  III  the  jmUrriei.  we  had  u 

]  shipment  of  elny  that  held  iron, 
and  on  the  pure' white  surfaces  of 
i-l  tin  finished  ]Nim*laiu  up]>enred 

little  black  craters  to  make 
them  valueless  in  the  market. 

"The  testa 


A»  Mr.  Price  observes:  "Then*  is  no  easy  road  to  geometry, 
i bo  the  college  hoy  just  graduated  would  preside  over  the 
destiny  of  a  world."  Heading  on— 

"A  certain  school  of  moderns  advises:  *A  pencil  or  n  brush. 


that  Walker 
makes  will  interest  you.  He 
tak«*s  tliris*  pieces  of  glass  and 
I  taints  on  them  with  the  pure 
color  and  also  with  the  color 
mixed  with  white,  and  then  he 
puts  the  s|Ns*imcns.  one  in  the 
•lark,  one  in  the  light,  and  one 
in  bright  sunlight.  First  he 
has  tried  for  sulfur,  for  no  sul¬ 
fur  color  is  good.  He  does  not 
like  the  arsenic  colors  or  any 
that  have  copper  for  their  base. 
He  use*  none  of  the  lakes.  The 
fewer  paints,  the  better,  is  his 
principle.  I  recall  his  rhapsody 
on  the  asphaltuin  background 
— how  the  Munich  school  paint- 
ed  into  it.  Munkficsy  and 
others;  lovely  medium  for  work, 
with  gorgeous  effect,  but  so 
sensitive  to  heat  and  cold  that 
there  soon  appeared  great 
cracks,  into  which  you  could 
lay  a  match,  and  soon  the  a~- 
phaltum  had  eaten  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  and  the  painting  was 
valueless.  Vain  existence!  ' 


"PLOWING—  THE  FIRST  GLEAM  * 
this  that  per* mile  Horatio  Walker  to  make  the  Isle  d  Orient*  in  Canada  his  home 


li  I*  such  scene* 


RELIGION  -AND  -  S  O  C I AL-  SERVICE 


A  PLAN  TO  "LIBERALIZE  THE  FUNDAMENTALISTS” 


DEFENSIVE  WARFARE,  whether  in  the  fielil  of  theo¬ 
logical  debate  or  in  some  battle-ground  of  Flanders,  is 
the  weakest  form  of  strategy,  and  an  observer  of  the 
times  points  out  that  in  this  respect  the  Fundamentalists  have 
outgeneraled  the  Laterals.  They  have  all  the slrati-gie  positions. 
They  have  the  most  stirring  slogans,  the 
catchiest  phrase*.  They  "have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  the  liberal  and  in¬ 
telligent  leaders  of  the  Church  the 
appearance  of  renegade*  who  are 
sniping  at  the  Church  from  the  ram¬ 
parts.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  is  hi«cause 
they  waste  so  little  time  on  ideas  that 
they  have  all  their  energy  left  for 
strategy."  At  any  rate,  the  success  of 
the  Fundamentalist  movement,  in  this 
writer’s  view-point,  "would  mean  the 
conversion  of  the  Church  into  a  Hall 
of  Deoil  Doctrines  presided  over  by 
Pious  Ignorance."  whereas  "the  success 
of  the  Liberal  movement  would  mean 
the  conversion  of  the  Church  into  an 
inspiring  and  energizing  force  of  con¬ 
temporary  civilization."  To  this  end 
the  observer  in  the  case,  Mr.  Olenn 
Frank,  islitor  of  The  Century  Magazine, 
suggests  that  the  Uls  rals  liberalize  the 
Fundamentalist  movement.  Mr.  Frank 
devotes  much  of  his  editorial  thought 
to  the  religious  problems  of  the  day. 
and  in  an  article  in  his  magazine  he 
suggests  fourteen  points  to  Im«  included 
in  a  program  for  a  "lil*cral  funda¬ 
mentalist  movement."  First,  he  would 
"substitute  tho  religion  of  J«**us  for 
Christianity,"  by  which  he  does  not 
mean  to  play  with  words,  but  to  express 
his  conviction  that  "  three-fourth*  of 
our  traditional  theological  doctrine 
l*enr  little,  if  any.  direct  relation  to 
the  religion  of  Jesus."  Jesus,  he  be¬ 
lieve*.  "would  1m-  ill  at  ease  in  reading 
the  t hcologicul  pronouncements  of  that 
ovordoctrinized  and  overformalized 

Christianity  which  has  for  centuries  usurp**!  the  place, 
misinterpreted  the  principles,  and  maladmiui'tcred  the  influence 
of  his  essentially  simple  religion,  which  was  and  is  not  only 
fiersonally  regenerative,  but  socially  revolutionary." 

"Make  faith  a  matter  of  adventure  rather  than  a  matter  of 
assent,"  suggests  Mr.  Frank  again.  Tin-  man  of  great  faith  i* 
not  the  man  of  simple  credulity,  willing  to  accept  as  truth  all 
labels  sufficiently  ancient,  but  the  man  "who  ha*  such  confidence 
in  the  essential  rightness  of  the  universe  that  he  i*  willing  to  ad¬ 
venture  outside  the  little  circle  of  the  white  light  of  the  known 
that  falls  about  his  feet.  Throughout  history  the  men  of  great¬ 
est  faith  have  not  been  conformists,  but  pioneers."  "Preach  the 
<1  os  pel  of  Jesus  rather  than  the  gospel  about  Jesus."  The  gospel 
about  Jesus  "makes  a  minister  the  calm  expositor  of  a  doctrinal 
form;  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  makes  a  minister  the  impassioned  ad¬ 
vocate  of  a  dynamic  force."  Another  point  is.  "apply  as  well 


a*  announce  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.”  The  men* 
personal  recommendation  of  the  message  of  Jesus  is  not  sufficient. 
As  Mr.  Frank  secs  it: 

"The  Church  must  add  to  the  preaching  of  abstract  virtues  and 
personal  spiritual  experience  an  intimate,  continuous,  and  specific 

moral  analysis  of  all  the  political,  social, 
industrial,  and  professional  processes  of 
modem  society.  To-day  a  business  r«r 
professional  man  can  lie,  steal,  take  life, 
and  despoil  virtue  in  a  thousand  in¬ 
direct,  impersonal,  and  long-distance 
ways  that  never  occurred  to  Mom* 
when  lie  announced  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments — ways  the  moral  implications  of 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  fora  innn  to 
recognize.  Now  the  minister,  if  he  i« 
anything,  must  be  an  expert  iu  tli* 
moral  meaning  of  modern  life.  Til 
religion  of  Jesus  must  function  to-day 
in  a  changci I  world,  and  it  is  the  hu*i- 
ness  of  the  Church  to  show  men  wliat 
the  religion  of  Jesus  means  in  terms  of 
life  in  modern  America  rather  than  in 
ancient  Palestine." 

"Ask  men  to  lielieve  only  what  they 
can  use,  only  what  is  true  for  them.” 
The  religion  Jesus  taught,  is  not  a 
philosophy  to  1h>  intellectually  Iwlicvcd. 
hut  "a  way  of  life."  Mr.  Frank  ii 
reminded  that  it  was  only  after  his  cli*- 
ciples  hud  been  with  him  for  many 
months  that  Jesus  catechized  them  to 
find  out  who  they  thought  he  wa*. 
"He  let  them  come  to  their  conclusion 
about  Ilia  character  by  living  and  work¬ 
ing-wit  h  him;  he  did  not  demand  that 
they  hold  a  certain  opinion  as  a  sort  of 
entrance  requirement  to  disci  pic*  hip 
A  difficulty  would  bo  removed  if 
would  " modernize  the  religious  vocabu¬ 
lary."  Scrap  the  ancient  vocabulary, 
and  "l>egin  to  talk  to  the  men  nf 
this  generation  in  language-forms  and 
thought-forms  that  the  men  of  tin* 
generation  cun  readily  understand 
without  having  to  leap  backward  our 
nineteen  centuries  nnd  convert  them¬ 
selves  into  ancient  Orientals  in  order  to  decode  the  simile*  and 
metaphors  that  fall  strangely  on  Occidental  ears."  The  *o- 
ealled  w  ar  la-tween  science  and  religion  receives  attention.  Th*- 
Century  editor  would  "emphasize  the  use  of  science  by  religion 
rather  than  the  neonciliation  of  science  to  religion."  Science  if 
not  an  entity,  devil  or  deity,  but  a  body  of  specific  result*. 
"The  problem  of  religious  leadership  is  not  that  of  passing 
judgment  on  science  as  an  entity,  but  the  problem  of  making 
intelligent  u*e  of  the  new  truths  unearthed  by  psychology, 
biology,  ami  kindred  sciences." 

The  Liberal  leaders  should  "dramatize  rationalism  with  ritual 
and  Wauty,"  for  the  "average  liberal  church  service  does  net 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  satisfy  the  legitimate  emotions  of 
the  masse*."  and  Mr.  Frank  believes  that  "Protestantism  un¬ 
wisely  threw  away  much  of  its  cultural  and  artistic  birthright  in 
its  revolt  from  Catholicism.”  Passing  on.  we  are  advised  I" 


A  LIBERAL  FINDAMFNTALI8T 

•llrnn  Frank,  who  would  *wcep  away  mere 
throhxry  and  “dead  dortrtacn.M  and  "mibrii- 
lute  the  religion  of  Jr»u«  for  Christ  Unity." 
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"make  the  'scheme of  redemption'  take  into  account  institutions  the  middle  classes  throughout  Europe."  From  a  spiritual  and 
a*  well  as  individuals.”  since  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  "there  was  religious  point  of  view,  says  Dr.  Keller,  nil  this  ‘‘means  deep 
no  contradiction  between  personal  and  social  religion.”  Lastly,  discouragement,  loss  of  faith,  even  disbelief  in  the  love  ol  Ood, 
“merge  the  sacred  and  the  secular.  Traditional  theology  has  and  surely  in  the  love  of  man.” 


blighted  life  with  a  dangerous  dualism  that  has  made  religion 
consist  in  the  doing  of  special  tilings.  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  not 
the  doing  of  special  things,  but  the  doing  of  all  things  in  a  s|»ecial 
way.  Spirituality  is  not  ‘a  something'  that  life  uses;  it  is  the 
tone  and  quality  of  life  os  a  whole.” 


"Thousands  are  submerged  in  utter  despair  and  have  lost  all 
hope.  Certainly  there  is  also  a  wonderful  heroism  of  faith,  a  new 
spirit  of  resignation  and  sacrifice,  and  new  life  which  the  Lord 
awakens  so  often  when  the  human  heart  feels  humiliated  and  has 
lost  all  self-confidence.  There  is  in  Czeeho-Slovakia.  Austria,  and 
other  countries,  a  new  hunger  for  the  Gospel,  a  new  movement 
toward  the  evangelical  faith.  But  in  spite  of  these  signs  of  new- 
life  and  faith,  those  who  know  the  situation  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  in  their  hearts  for  the  immediate  future  of  Protestantism 
in  Europe.” 


THE  PROTESTANT  PLIGHT  IN  EUROPE 


A  SAYING  ON  THE  CONTINENT  has  it  that  France 
won  the  war  from  the  military  standpoint.  Great  Britain 
.  from  the  political,  the 
I’nited  States  from  the  eco- 
oomie,  the  Jews  from  the  cul¬ 
tural.  and  the  Homan  Catholic 
t'lnireh  front  the  religious.  This 
"'■'ild  imply  that  IVoteslHiil i-m 
L't  it.  and  in  fact,  w'e  are  told, 

I'roii-sUinti'iii  has  waned  in 
••criain  sections  of  Europe 
. .  •**  •».«  i-'ini  <-t 

r..  *  •  ,/ ...» 

mg  in  collision  and.  until  lately, 
m  eiMi|M>ration,  and  with  reli¬ 
gious  effort  largely  dissipated  in 
struggle  for  mere 
the  I ’roli-si nut  Church  across 

. . -a*  looks  to  the  lulled 

'‘tales  for  help,  and  through  a 
II  relit  i  llli'xnry  presents  It-  rase. 

•s..ine  of  the  details  gi'eil  m  T><‘ 
i.  i.r.ii  ('<»>, „>  /  Hullilin  i  New 
\«*rk  by  the  Ke\  .  Adolf  Keller, 

«  Swiss  Protestant  pastor  who 
i*  well  known  in  America,  are 
startling. 

While  lie  ws-s  "nearly  every¬ 
where  a  tremendous  increase  of 

Homan  Catholic  influence  and  _ 

Dr.  Keller  reports,  on  w.»  re.  o. 


Of  course.  we  are  told,  tho  churches  of  the  neutral  countries 

_  are  doing  their  l*e*t  to  stem  the 

1  tide  of  distress  in  their  neighbor- 

their 


mg  countries 
own  poverty  the  churches  of 
Denmark.  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland  recently 
raised  $2'>0.(NX)  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  British  churches  are 
nlso  reported  to  have  helped 
considerably.  But  the  conn  tries 
on  the  Continent  which  are  able 
to  give  help  are  only  five,  while 
the  distress  extends  over  fifteen. 
To  Dr.  Keller— 


"It  is  dear,  therefore,  in  tho 
face  of  the  overwhelming  vast- 
nes*  of  the  need,  that  the  major 
part  of  the  required  aid  must 
come  from  America.  And  it 
must  come  soon.  For  all  t  hat  has 
lns«n  done  by  America  already, 
then-  is  deep  gratitude,  hut  un¬ 
less  the  crisis  is  considered  as  u 
common  nmnc  for  world  brtilhcr- 
Aoo#/,  tho  majority  of  Kuroponn 
churches  with  their  home  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  their  evangelical 
school*  nnd  evangelical  press, 
an-  in  jeopardy.  We  ask  not 
for  ourselves,  but  for  our  suffer¬ 
ing  brethren  and  for  the  sake  of 
European  Protestantism  as  n 
whole. 

"This  isa  grave  responsibility, 
especially  in  view  of  the  many 
demands  already  made  on  Amer¬ 
ica  by  devastation,  famine,  and 
distress  abroad.  Tho  facta, 
which  could  easily  bo  multiplied, 
present,  however,  an  irresistible  question  which  will  nrousc  in 
every  evangelical  heart  a  wider  virion  of  tin-  Christian  family, 
and  a  dorjM-r  feeling  of  Christian  responsibility.  ‘Will  you  help 
us  to  save  European  Protes1an1ism?  Will  you  help  us  to  pre¬ 
serve  not  only  its  charitable  institutions,  its  schools,  its  minori¬ 
ties.  but  also  its  faith  in  the  brotherly  love  of  the  great  evangelical 
family?*  It  would  In*  a  terrible  disappointment  if  help  could  he 
found  for  all  those  in  distress  except  the  members  of  the  Mother 
Churches  of  Europe,  if  interest  and  sympathy  could  be  awakened 
for  China  and  the  Near  East,  and  not  for  the  enusc  of  European 
iTotestantism!" 


power 

the  other  hand,  that  the  evan¬ 
gelical  churches  and  their  wel¬ 
fare  institutions  nre  in  the  most 
difficult  situation  since  the  Ref¬ 
ormation.  The  great  distress 
prevailing  in  many  countries 
threatens  especially  the  I*rotestant  charitable  and  Iwnevolent 
organization*.  some  of  which  have  already  In-on  closed.  The 
religious  press  is  reported  to  be  "rapidly  dying."  In  one  country 
Dot  less  than  :MX)  church  |>eriodiral*  have  disappeared  during  the 
la«t  six  months.  Church  buildings,  not  only  in  France,  but  also 
in  Galicia  and  l^itvin.are  still  in  ruins. or  ladly  danmgi-d.  while  in 
Ciccho-Hlovalda  many  of  the  evangelical  |>arishes  formed  by  the 
new  evangelical  movements  have  no  building*  of  their  own  in 
which  to  meet.  In  Suxony.  Brunswick.  I.ippe.  and  in  certain 
part*  of  Czeeho-Slovakia.  Austria.  Jugoslavia.  Italy  and  llun- 


TO  PROTESTANTISM  8  RESCIE 

I>r.  Adolf  Keller,  on  extreme  left,  and  RI*hop  John  I.  Nuel«nn. 
an  American  Methodist.  standing  on  the  atepa.  on  ihc  right, 
and  other  memts-ra  of  the  Central  Moreau  of  Relief  for  Europe  • 
evangelical  ehurcho*.  mm  vi  vrrinual)  Jeopardized. 


ezr>-  the  condition  of  the  Protestant  pastors  is  "acutely  alarm¬ 
ing."  In  some  countrie*.  such  as  Austria.  Poland  and  Hungary, 
the  chief  anxiety  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  evangelical  schools. 
The  general  feeling  of  do*crtion  and  desolation  is  deepened  by 
the  physical  condition  of  the  people.  Dr.  Keller  re|>orts  that 
four-fifths  of  the  children  in  certain  cities  are  undernourished, 
and  that  nearly  half  are  tuberculous,  while  the  middle  class, 
the  most  affected  by  the  war,  "is  vanishing— a  social  phenomenon 
of  far-reaching  significance.  There  is  a  great  and  silent  dying  in 


FROM  KNOT-HOLE  TO  BLEACHER. — Peeping  through  knot¬ 
holes  at  a  baseball  game  is  no  longer  good  form  among  t  he  boys 
in  Greenwood.  South  Carolina.  There  were-  never  enough  knot¬ 
holes  anyway,  and  only  a  few  could  enjoy  the  stolen  privilege. 
Now  every  boy  in  town  who  has  a  little  self-control,  and  who  is 
able  to  earn  tho  few  pence  necessary  to  sustain  his  pride,  eon  see 
the  game  from  t  he  bleachers.  Memories  of  the  days  when  inability 
to  raise  a  quarter  prevented  him  and  his  friends  from  getting 
more  than  a  stolen  squint  of  their  favorite  team  in  action  brought 
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alK*ut  the  organization  of  the  "Knot-hole  Boys’ Club,”  by  Joel 
S.  Bailey,  president  of  the  Greenwood  Baseball  Club,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  local  Hotary  Club.  The  Greenwood  Rotary  Club  took 
up  the  plan  as  n  part  of  its  boys’  work  program.  Says  an  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  dispatch,  published  in  some  of  the  papers: 

"  For  the  sum  of  10  cents  and  presentation  of  a  card  issued  when 
he  signs  a  pledge,  any  boy  in  Greenwood  can  join  the  dub. 
The  plan  is  to  get  every  hoy  in  town  into  the  baseball  park,  and 
the  results,  it  is  said,  have  been  so  good  that  the  Rotary  Club 
is  planning  to  enlarge  the  bleacher  section  assigned  to  the  toy*. 

"The  pledge  the  boys  sign  follows: 

‘“I  will  attend  Sunday  school  every  Sunday,  except  in  case  of 
sickness.  I  will  not  use*  curse  words.  I  will  not  gamble.  I  will 
not  lie.  I  will  be  honest.  I  will  live  a  clean  life.  I  have  read,  or 
had  read  to  me.  the  above  obligation  and  1  promise  that  I  will 
always  try  to  obey  it.”’ 


- "AND  YE  VISITED  ME  NOT” 

IT  WILL  BE  NEWS  to  many  who  have  read  the  scores  of 
urticles  on  prison  reform  to  learn  that  in  many  parts  of  our 
land  treatment  of  prisoners  is  practically  unimproved, 
despite  much  propaganda  uud  organized  effort  In  their  l»chalf. 
Jails,  we  an>  told,  instead  of  inspiring  the  offender  with  re¬ 
spect  for  the  law  and  faith  in  humanity,  ton  often  an*  little 
more  than  schools  for  crime.  In  meting  out  punishment,  no 
consideration  is  taken  of  the  history  of  the  offender,  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  causes  of  his  guilt,  whether  he  has  had  the  chance  which  good 
morals  hold  that  every  child  should  have,  and  thus,  often  times, 
the  punishment  di»es  not  fit  the  case.  To  this  day.  writes  I)r. 
Hastings  H.  Hart.  President  of  the  American  Prison  Congress  «>f 
1022,  the  laws  of  many  States  and  the  practise  of  many  courts 
are  based  on  the  idea  of  inflicting  a  penalty  upon  the  prisoner 
proportionate  to  his  guilt.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  steals  a  purse 
containing  less  than  $20.  that  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  he  is  sent  to 
jail  or  a  house  of  correction  for 30.*tjf)  or  00  days.  If  the  purse 
happens  to  contain  more  than  $20.4 hat  is  a  felony,  and  he  may 
Ik*  sent  to  a  State  prison  for  one.  two  or  five  years.  Again,  con¬ 
tinues  Dr.  Hart  in  Moral  Welfare: 

t  • 

"  Hen*  are  two  young  men  who  go  out  together,  steal  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  sell  it  for  $200.  Each  [man  takes  $100  and  goes  his 
way.  Both  are  arrested  and  convicted.  They  have  l>ecn  guilty 
of  the  same  crime,  from  which  they  have  reaped  the  same 
amount.  The  judge  gives  each  of  them  a  sentence  «>f  two  years, 
with  u  lecture  U|h»ii  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  and  we  sav  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  done. 

"  But  upon  a  study  of  the  case,  it  is  found  that  one  of  these 
young  men  was  Inirn  in  the  slums;  his  father  was  a  thief,  his 
mother  was  immoral;  ho  ran  with  tho  ‘gang.’  He  was  not 
sent  to  school,  but  was  set  to  work  and  his  wages  were  taken  by 
his  parents.  He  hud  no  religious  instruction.  The  other  boy  was 
born  in  a  ('hristian  family:  his  father  had  abundant  means:  he 
went  regularly  to  church.  Sunday  School  and  day  school:  he  had 
sufficient  spending-money  and  no  excuse  for  wrong-doing.  Wo 
say  the  s««cond  young  man  is  much  more  guilty  than  tho  first  and 
should  receive  a  severer  punishment.  But  on  further  inquiry, 
we  find  that  this  boy’*  father  was  too  busy  getting  rich  to  give 
attention  to  his  win.  Hi-  did  not  know  the  boy  and  had  no  real 
shore  in  his  life.  His  mother  was  foolish  and  injudicious.  She 
flattered  him  and  spoiled  him  bygiving  him  unnecessary  spending- 
money  and  concealed  his  (icecudilloes  from  his  father.  Wo  say: 
‘That  makes  a  difference.'” 

Prisoners  are  treated  in  the  mass,  without  regard  to  their  in¬ 
dividuality.  Apparently,  says  Dr.  Hart,  it  is  a  new  discovery 
that  every  prisoner  is  an  individual  and  that  no  two  are  alike  in 
their  intelligence,  education,  training  and  responsibility.  It  is 
only  within  recent  years  that  we  have  begun  to  establish  labora¬ 
tories  for  the  study  of  the  mentality,  the  moral  responsibility  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  prisoner.  The  work  is  still  in  its  early 
stages,  but  it  has  already  revealed  extraordinary  diversity  in 
prisoners,  and  from  this  judges,  prosecuting  attorneys  and  war¬ 
dens  are  learning  many  things.  "We  are  recognizing  that  the 


proper  treatment  of  the  prisoner  can  not  bo  determined  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  judge  on  the  bench,  who  listens  for  a  few  hours  to 
the  testimony  of  witnesses.  We  are  introducing  the  probation 
system,  whereby  the  offender  is  allowed  to  go  at  large  under  the 
friendly  supervision  of  probation  officers,  and  the  parole  system . 
whereby  prisoners  who  give  evidence  of  a  change  of  character  arc 
released  from  prison  In-fore  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  under 
the  wateh-eare  of  a  parole  officer. ” 

State  boards,  prison  associations,  "committees  of  one  hun¬ 
dred,”  and  other  organizations  for  the  reform  of  prison  and 
prisoner  are  in  existence,  but  Dr.  Hart's  visits  to  hundreds  uf 
the  10.000  jails,  lock-ups  and  police  stations  iu  the  United  Slates 
reveal  to  him  that  "as  a  rule  the  Christian  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  them."  As  be 
finds  them: 

"The  jails  contain  prisoners  convicted  of  crime,  prisoners  ar¬ 
oused  of  crime,  witnesses  accused  of  no  crime  but  held  for  1 1n¬ 
convenience  of  the  State,  insane  persons,  and  in  some  States, 
debtors.  The  prisoners  are  herded  together  usually  with  little  or 
no  classification,  and  are  kept  in  enforced  idleness  for  iH-riod*  of 
from  one  day  to  two  years. 

"Village  lock-ups  are  as  a  rule  filthy,  infested  with  vermin,  ami 
unfit  for  use.  City  police  stations  are  often  no  lx* tier.  Vet  it  i* 
in  three  prisons  that  thousands  of  people  get  their  first  ox|wrien«v 
as  prisoners.  Such  imprisonment  involves  a  degradation  which 
affects  the  entire  after-life. 

"In  every  jail  there  ore  found  some  prisoners  who  are  not 
hardened  in  crime  hut  who  desire  to  reform,  but  they  an-  forced 
into  association  with  the  vilest  criminals,  who  ridicule  their 
penitence,  exert  themselves  for  their  corruption,  and  blackmail 
them  after  their  discharge.  Yet  no  man  cares  for  their  souls. 

"The  most  efficient  Christian  agency  operating  in  the  jail*  is 
tlu>  Salvation  Army,  but  there  are  runny  prisoners  whom  they 
can  not  reach.  Religious  service*  are  curried  on  in  many  jails 
by  Christian  pcoplo  representing  different  Christian  Unlics 
Such  service*  are  sometime*  wisely  and  helpfully  conducted. 
In  other  ease*  they  are  sentimental  and  injudicious.  I  have  seen 
such  service*  so  conducted  os  to  invite  hypocrisy. 

"  When  au  individual  who  is  not  vicious  is  arrested,  he  should 
have  the  help  of  a  wise  and  interested  group  of  Christian  people 
These  jieopU?  should  lie  iu  touch  with  the  sheriff,  the  jailer  and 
tho  prosecuting  attorney,  and  should  stand  ready  to  give  en¬ 
couragement.  counsel  and  advice  to  prisoners  who  are  open  t<» 
good  influence*.  But  this  work  should  not  Ik*  committed  to  men 
and  women  who  are  lacking  in  experience,  wisdom  and  tact. 

"Such  work  would  involve  a  very  small  expense,  but  it  would 
need  to  Ik*  organized  and  advised  by  n  wise  and  helpful  State 
agent.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  for  the  saving  of  young 
(Kstplc  who  have  gone  wrong." 

A  terrible  indictment  of  the  American  jail  is  found  in  "Cruci¬ 
bles  of  Crime"  (Cosmopolis  Press,  New  York),  by  Joseph  F 
Fishman,  for  many  years  the  only  Government  inspector  of 
prisons  in  the  United  States.  Alaska  anil  Porto  Rico.  One  j»en- 
picturc  of  a  jail  is  sufficient.  The  cells  are  eight  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide,  half  the  width  Wing  taken  up  by  u  cot.  Draw 
the  dimensions  on  your  floor.  Then 

"Imagine  that  over  it  is  a  ceiling  seven  feet  high,  that  in  one 
corner  stands  a  recking  bucket,  and  that  out  of  this  totally  dark, 
evil-smelling  place,  you  can  not  move  for  forty-three  hours  at 
a  time. 

"This  is  exactly  what  happens  to  the  prisoners.  Each  Satur¬ 
day  ai  noon  they  are  locked  in  their  cells,  not  to  come  out  until 
Monday  morning  at  7:30.  except  for  voluntary  chapel  atten¬ 
dance  on  Sunday.  In  the  one  hundred  and  three  hours  spent  this 
way  each  week  the  prisoner  can  do  absolutely  nothing,  can  read 
absolutely  nothing,  and  has  for  his  sole  inspiration  a  stinking 
bucket. 

"Tho  odor  throughout  tho  entire  jail  would  sicken  an  animal 
The  bedding  is  dirty  beyond  belief.  The  place  is  Tull  of  vermin 

"If  a  man  is  serving  a  sentence  of  a  year,  he  spends  5.YW 
hours  in  this  dark,  cramped,  slimy,  smelly,  vermin-infested  hole, 
and  3,‘W)  hours  sitting  on  a  Ix-neh  doing  absolutely  nothing, 
or  engaged  in  whiling  away  the  time  in  playing  cards  or  telling 
or  listening  to  filthy  stories  and  tales  of  crime.  He  gets  no  fre*h 
air.  no  exercise,  no  recreation." 
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All  the  rich  tomato  goodness! 


The  ruddy,  juicy,  tempting  fruit, 
sun-ripened  on  the  vines  to  delicious 
perfection!  Made  into  Campbell’s 
Tomato  Soup  the  very  day  it  is 
plucked!  Each  tomato  washed  five 
times  in  clear,  pure  running  water! 
All  skin,  seeds  and  core  fibre  strained 
out  from  this  smooth,  rich  puree! 
Golden  butter,  fresh  from  the 
country,  blended  in!  The  favorite 
soup  of  millions— and  no  wonder! 

12  cents  a  can 


Digitized  by  Google 


Swinging  gait  and  healthy  stride 
Ruddy  cheeks  that  glow  with  pride- 
You  can  tell  from  my  good  looks 
1  let  Campbell's  be  my  cooks! 


CURRENT 


P  O  E  T  R 


l  ntolicilrtl  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  be  returned. 


LAUREATE  or  Oklahoma,  Miss  Violet 
McDouVal  will  Ikj  amused,  no  doubt, 
to  see  her  work  set  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Enuluiid’s  poet  laureate.  Holier!  Brides; 
and  yet  the  temptation  is  strong,  for  Miss 
MeDougal's  poem  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  the  British  laureate’s  poem 
in  The  S  incite  nth  Century  reach  us  at  the 
same  time. 

PHANTOM  WATCHERS 

U*  Violet  M«  Dot  on. 

Wo  who  liuve  nrvrr  l*cs-n. 

Wo  w  ho  will  never  he. 

Cal  her  to  inook  ul  men 
Here  hy  the  twilight  hob. 

(•at  her  lo  jeer  at  men 

Down  hy  the  phantom  sea. 


Like  frrwh  Iram  of  rhe  woodland 

Whose  trembling  »nm.  would  house 
The  wanton  tUrdics  courting 
I  ron  the  *|irlnglng  bough*? 

Ala«.  h«iw  now  they  are  wither'd! 

And  fallen  fn.ni  the  *kh  » 

In  yellowy  tawny  crumple 
Their  tender  wreckage  lies. 

And  all  their  ravbht  hrauty 
.Strewn  neat  h  my  feet  to-day 
Hustle*  »•  I  go  striding 
t'poa  m>  wintry  way. 

A  hi volk  month  brings  us  three  poems 
by  the  same  hantl — "  Morning  Exercise" 
in  Pear  eon's.  "A  Queen's  lament"  in 
Yoxet4  (Boston t.  and  "Hound  of  Song"  in 
The  OulltMfk.  So  read  all  three: 


HOUND  OF  SONG 

Many  a  day  my  maatA-r 
And  I  hunt  alone. 

And  I  run  faster 
Than  Ids  Hunk  stone. 

Like  the  wind  upon  It 
I  can  rare  hi*  heath 

And  bring  lack  a  sonnet 
For  him  In  iny  teeth. 

Pointing,  believing 

In  Ids  swift,  sun*  word. 

I  run.  retrieving 

Ills  fallen  wood  bird. 

When  from  the  ru»lh* 

1  bring  It  I >ark.  dead. 

Ills  cheek  flu  shea 

And  he  shake*  his  head: 


Wo  who  were  never  horn. 

Here  hy  the  chanting 
Cat  her  with  ghostly  acorn. 

Mocking  the  things  that  he. 
Jeering  with  elfin  acorn 
Men.  anil  the  things  that  he. 

They  carefully  fashion  fetter* 

And  fetter  their  own  strong  hands. 

Then  they  ivy  aloud  for  their  freedom 
And  never  one  understands 
That  they  welded  their  own  strong  nharkles. 

That  they  hut  hulld  to  destroy. 

They  weave  gray  well*  of  sorrow 

And  grief  where  there  should  lie  joy. 

They  set  up  above  them  tyrants. 

And  fashion  unequal  laws. 

Then  w  hine  at  their  own  oppression — 

That  effect  should  follow  cause. 

They  carefully  hulld  for  am* 

Cleat  cities,  ami  rear  strong  sons; 

Then  they  shatter  the  work  of  a  UfeUmc 
In  a  flash  of  great-mouthed  guns. 

They  Incite  each  other  to  riot. 

Hcvolt  and  ruin,  because 
They  must  throw  oft  the  law' n  opprewdnn— 
They  who  have  made  the  laws. 

We  gather  to  watch  and  mnrg  them 
With  laughter  and  phantom  jeer*; 

The  sound  of  our  eerie  laughter 
Coes  echoing  down  the  years. 

Poor  little  struggling,  blind  things. 

Aimless  and  lost,  forlorn, 
lad  u*  not  mock  them.  Brothers. — 

We  who  wire  never  born — 

Let  us  but  watch  In  silence. — 

They  are  more  real  than  we. 

We  who  arc  only  phantoms. 

Here  by  a  phantom  sea. 

Let  us  tint  mock  them.  Brothers. 

PHIftil.  struggling  men. 

Tragic  and  blind  and  futile. 

8uch  as  we  might  have  born — 

Wc  w  ho  have  never  been. 

We  who  will  never  Ik-. 

Cat  her  to  pity  men 

lien*  by  the  twilight  sea. 

Cat  her  to  sigh  for  men 
lien-  hy  the  sighing  sea. 


HEINE 

Hr  Hour. nr  Biuncr* 

lb*  these  the  selfsame  verse* 

That  once  when  I  was  young 
Charm’d  me  with  dancing  magic 
To  love  their  foreign  tongue. 

Delhate  bud*  of  pavdon. 

Gems  of  a  master’*  art. 

That  I  in  ike  forth  rivalling  Nature 
In  love-songs  of  the  heart; 


POEMS 

Mr  Istiri  Fi-ar  C’o mst 

MORNING  EXERCISE 

Whco  I  go  a- walking 
On  the  city  street 
It'*  not  only  people. 

It'*  poem,  that  I  meet. 

Home  Stride.  Iambic: 

Home  trip  along 
Wearing  a  dacty  l. 

Humming  a  song. 

home  rhyme  together. 

Some  go  free,  apart. 

But  all  my  street  "f  i—m. 

I  love  with  all  my  heart. 

A  QUEEN'S  LAMENT 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  Flat  or.  Kdlth.  Alya. 
Karh  of  them  a  harp-string  of  my  three*! ringisl 
heart? 

The  three- lira  nr  bed  Illy,  growing  In  my  palan— 
My  own  daughter*,  princes-*  that  rhoo-r  a 
strange  part? 

Klaine  ran  weave  •fntwntderiea.  she  can  write 
hallad*. 

Then-  Is  only  one  thing  In  hrr  that  I  would  then- 
wen- not. 

For  .he  could  do  whale  er  she  would,  and  she  is 
beautiful— 

Why  Deni  ahe  waste  her  day*  In  love  of  Lancelot? 

Edith  rides  the  wold  to  hunt,  this  early  April 
morning. 

Hooded  falcon  on  h«v  wrist  ami  a  pledg.xi  knight 
hodde. 

But  nol  a  Mrih  on  lirr  Ups;  she  d.creew  tlie  world 
grown  old. 

she  asks  to  what  end  do  wc  hunt  and  ride? 


Aly  *  of  the  high-lswn  look :  many  a  lord  lias  wnnrd 
her. 

But  her  long  golden  bcakls  she  ha*  severed  with  a 
sword. 

•“hr  low*  to  w.-d  no  man  union  he  Is-  la-.-ls.ni. 

She  looks  not  maidenly  and  she  -|«rak«  any  word. 

What  -hall  1  do  with  my  three  young  daughter*. 

Send  thiir  w  ild  hi  arts  break  not  In  three  strange 
ways! 

That  my  three  harp-trine-  .nap  not  .  .  .  wliat 
ran  a  gurni  do. 

A  mother  w  ho*e  own  daughter*  bred  not  w  hat  -lie 
mys* 

The  world  has  grown  old.  there  is  strange  wine 
in  its  chalice. 

Youth  1*  an  ancient  thing,  as  headstrong  a«  the 
May. 

What  'hall  I  do  with  my  Klaine.  Edith.  Alya?  .  .  . 
I  I  «*»  dare  not  tell  tliem  bow  I  walk. si  the  same 
i  way! 


IIU  strange  eyes  solicit 

As  he  strokes  It.  .till  warm. 

With  ‘‘Beauty,  how  often 

Have  I  done  you  harm!" 

I  am  a  god*  shadow. 

Swift  hound  of  song. 

I  run  a  morning  meadow 
Where  a  wind  blow*  *trong. 

Ficon  Ins  new  volume  of  ptpims  WC 

selt-cl : 

PALACE  OF  ART  J 

Hy  F.  M.  II Al.t.W  AMD  • 

Htlll  for  his  soul'*  delight,  each  one 
May  rear  a  loftier  pleasure- hnUM 
Tlmn  that  wherein  King  Solomon 
Feasted  and  held  carouse; 

And  though  he  tread  where  commerce  loam. 
And  though  It-  smoke  hi*  vision  man*. 

May  M-t  his  blrd-lmdlsmrd  lower* 

To  twirl  among  the  atar*; 

Sic.  lit  by  far.  celestial  Iwam*. 

Without  the  aid  of  any  rprll. 

The  shining  palace  of  his  dreams, 

Cold-.lom.s|  and  wonderful. 


A  LUKA  in  I  In*  tourists  nrv  returning  with 
i-lurcs  from  abroad,  but  what  photo- 
aph  could  surpass  in  vividness  this  snap- 
Ol  i»  The  Country  Hard  (Madison,  N.  J.  * 


DELFT 

Hi  John  Howard  Co h win 

Green  with  scum  the  old  canal. 

Odorous,  malarial 
« H-nnge-colored  chccsr*  pil.sl 
On  the  quay  The  roofs  red-tiled. 

Quaintest  houses,  full  of  flower*. 

Chiming  bell*  in  lofty  towers. 

Steeple*.,  pointing  Heaven  lews  true 
Than  the  preacher*  ought  to  do. 

Bot-like  inn.  w  here  one  is  f.sl 

Seven  kind*  of  breakfast  bread. 

Stolid  men.  In  Holland  cap*. 

Smoke  all  day  and  drink  their  srhna|»ps 
Women  tanned  a  rosy  brown. 

All  with  bine  eyes  looking  dow  n. 

Maid*  in  caps  of  curious  rigs.  , 

Babies  peddling  guinea-pigs. 

Dog*.  for  horses,  drawing  carts 
Full  of  candy,  milk  or  tart*. 

There’s  a  Kir  me—  in  Hie  square. 

Like  a  Coney  Island  fair. 

At  each  corner  organs  play 
Half  the  night  and  all  the  day. 

If  a  town  wive  made  of  toy* 

Such  as  com*-  for  girls  an  I  boys. 

It  would  look  like  Drift  s  •  much. 

"  W”uw  TnyteBa%  Googio 
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BUICK  MOTOR 

COMPANY 

OA  nn ounce s  for 

1Q24 

an  entirely  new  and  distinctive 
line  of  dualitif  cMotor  Gars 


In  beauty,  design,  speed  and 
original  mechanical  jeatures 
such  as  dour  wheel  brakes. 
the  lC)24-Buick  models  provide 
the  most  revolutionaiy  advance 
in  motor  cars  thus  jar  con~ 
tributed  try  the  industry. 


i  BETTER.  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT.  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


digitized  by  Google 


THE  "BEAUTIFUL,  FRUITFUL  WILDERNESS”  OF  ALASKA 


«« -V  ’jT  THAT  FORM  OF  TEMPORARY  INSANITY  could 
% /%  /  have  induced  me  to  spend  my  last  vacation  in 
▼  Y  Switzerland,”  a  newspaper  correspondent  is  said 
to  have  asked  “in  a  voice  of  wonderment.”  as  the  ship  bearing 


TWO  ALASKA-  INDIAN  FLAPPER* 

They  nre  l he  Mimas  Marietta  and  Violet  l»a«U.  and  they  have 
American  Ideal  as  well  a*  American  dot  he*.  They  were  among 
those  prevent  to  iwl  the  i’nwldmt  and  hla  party. 


a  recent  quota  of  summer  visitors  followed  the  trail  through 
Alaskan  waters  lately  taken  l*y  President  Harding,  “when  I 
might  so  much  easier  have  come  out  here?”  The  name.  Alaska, 
signifies  “Great  Country.”  and  so  great  is  it  that,  even  tho  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  civilization  scattered  over  its  huge  expanse, 
the  general  effect  upon  the  visitor  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  tl.e 
Swiss  Mountains  and  wildernesses — with  a  bit  of  romantic 
Norwegian  coast  thrown  in.  for  Alaska  has  not  only  mountains, 
but  the  sea  also.  "My  beautiful,  fruitful  wilderness."  John 
Muir,  who  lias  already  taken  his  place  as  one  of  the  two  or  three 
greatest  American  naturalists  and  nature  lovers,  used  to  call  the 
land.  The  astonishing  country  has  produced  novels  bv  Jack 
London  and  Rex  Reach,  poems  by  Robert  Service,  in  addition 
to  huge  quantities  of  gold,  copper  and  fish.  Its  history  is  ro¬ 
mance.  Along  with  the  testimonials  of  a  hundred  adventurers 
who  have  written  eulogies  may  be  mentioned  the  brief,  much 
quoted  commentary  of  a  voyager  who  left  this  penciled  note  on 
a  piece  of  birch  bark  pinned  to  a  tree,  where  it  was  found  after 
he  had  put  a  bullet  through  his  brain: 

"Hell  can’t.  1m-  any  worse  than  this  trail.  I'll  chance  it.” 

The  Alaska  of  to-day.  however,  is  putting  more  emphasis  on 
thriving  cities,  new  railroads,  and  great  industries,  than  on  the 
romantic  wilderness  that  was.  The  modern  Alaskan,  says 
a  recent  visitor,  may  devote  five  minutes  to  bringing  up  some 
incident  of  the  great  territory's  vivid  past,  but  he  will  follow  it 


with  two  hours  of  pointing  out  the  present  development  of  the 
land,  and  a  quite  indefinite  time  devoted  to  the  marvelous  de¬ 
velopment  that  must  come  in  the  future.  It  is  recorded  that 
Jack  London  once  gave  up  a  mining  claim  which  later  produced 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  gold,  because  his  tools  froze  fast  in  the 
mud.  The  modem  Alaskan,  we  are  assured,  is  not  missing  any 
chances  like  that.  He  is  putting  the  emphasis  on  tho  ‘‘fruitful” 
and  “beautiful”  of  John  Muir's  “beautiful,  fruitful  wilderness." 
Juneau,  the  capital,  may  have  only  about  3.000  inhabitants, 
reports  Frank  H.  Carpenter,  in  his  huge  new  volume,  “Alaska, 
Our  Northern  Wonderland"  (I)oubleday,  Pago  &  Co.),  but — 

Every  man  in  the  town  is  a  hustler,  and  the  place  hums  with 
politicians,  lawyers,  tourists  and  miners.  Tho  crowd  is  of  nil 
classes  and  costumes.  Some  of  the  men  wear  clothes  of  the 
latest  cut  of  Rroadway  or  Fifth  Avenue,  while  others  wear  slouch 
hats,  mackinaws,  and  khaki  trousers.  Some  have  on  hoots  that 
reach  to  the  knees,  and  now  and  then  you  meet  one  in  white 
rubber  pantaloons. 

Drays,  automobiles  and  carriages  move  about  through  the 
city,  and  a  motor  stage  runs  to  the  mining  town  of  Thane,  three 
mih*s  down  the  channel.  At  that  place  are  the  mills  and  reduc¬ 
tion  plant  of  the  Alaska  Gastineau  gold  properties.  Near  by 
are  the  Juneau  gold  mills,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
in  plain  view,  an-  the  Treadwell  mines. 

Juneau  is  beautifully  siluati-d  on  the  mainland,  at  tho  bead  of 
the  Gastineau  Channel,  n  narrow  strait  which  separates  it  from 
Douglas  Island.  The  Channel  connects  Stephens  Passage  with 
the  Lynn  Canal,  at  the  northern  end  of  which  is  Skngway.  The 


SWKKT  PEAS  IN  SKAOWAY 

This  Alaska  city,  ooi  as  far  north  as  Christiania,  Is  famous  for  it* 
floac-rs.  fruits  and  vendable*.  The  thermometer  Is  said  never  to 
have  none  lielow  ten  drgraw  below  aero. 


harlK»r  is  so  good  that  all  of  the  ships  that  jiass  through  Alaskan 
waters,  excepting  those  plying  between  Seattle  and  Nome,  call 
here.  During  the  summer  there  are  boats  north  or  south  every¬ 
day.  and  tens  of  thousands  ]>ass  through. 

The  town  is  right  on  the  water,  with  wooded  mountains  Hiring 
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Has  owned  four  cars  costing  more  than  Paige 

but  never  one  so  delightful 


Mr.  H.  M.  Jbwbtt,  President, 

Paigc-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co., 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dear  Mr.  Jewett : 

Ai  requested  in  your  letter  of  June  4,  I 
•m  glad  to  write  you  more  about  my  trip 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  for  advertising. 
Not  seeking  any  personal  publicity,  I  would 
prefer  that  it  be  published  without  my  name. 

I  have  alwava  driven  cars  costing  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  the  Paige,  feeling  that  the 
best  was  none  too  good  for  the  kind  of  tour¬ 
ing  I  like  to  do.  Naturallv,it  was  with  some 
misgivings  that  I  undertook  my  eastern  trip 
in  your  car,  with  which  I  felt  unfamiliar. 
Also,  1  have  never  used  an  enclosed  car  fr 
touring  before,  and  1  expected  it  to  be  a  little 
weak  on  hill  climbing,  as  well  as  a  little  top- 
heavy  on  the  road. 

Starting  without  great  confidence  in  the 
car  because  of  its  moderate  price  and  because 
of  my  unfamiliaritv  with  it,  I  was  of  course 
always  looking  for  some  kind  of  trouble  to 
develop.  From  that  point  of  view’,  my  trip 
was  a  continual  series  of  disappointments. 
I  have  had  no  trouble  except  what  was  due 
to  my  own  carelessness,  and  might  have 
"ccurred  to  the  costliest  car  I  could  buy. 

This  seems  a  good  place  to  say  that  one 
vf  the  things  1  very  much  appreciate  about 
the  Paige,  is  the  high  character  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  their  eagerness  to  see  that  all 


Paige  cars  satisfy  their  owners,  regardless  of 
whether  they  sold  them.  1  was  also  surprised 
at  their  moderate  charges  for  various  odd 
jobs,  for  which  1  have  been  accustomed  to 
paying  more. 

But  to  tell  you  more  about  my  trip,  1  am 
enclosing  a  map  on  which  1  have  marked  it. 
The  roads  are  boulevards  practically  every¬ 
where,  except  where  1  found  repair  wagons 
had  not  reached  holes  made  by  the  severe 
winter  weather,  and  some  places  where  con¬ 
struction  was  under  way.  But  it  is  in  just  such 
unfavorable  road  conditions  that  my  Paige 
showed  one  of  its  fine  advantages.  It  means 
something  to  me  now,  that  the  Paige  rear 
springs  arc  more  than  five  feet  long,  and  that 
it  has  131  inches  of  wheelbase.  1  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  I  have  never  driven  or  ridden  in 
any  car  which  rode  more  comfortably  and 
handled  more  easily  on  difficult  roads. 

There  are  long  and  fairly  steep  grades  in 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  Adirondacks,  all  of  which  1 
went  through.  1  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
your  claims  about  Paige  hill  climbing  in 
high  gear  are  true.  Except  when  some  sharp 
turn  or  cars  ahead  in  the  road  made  slow¬ 
ing  down  necessary,  1  practically  never 
dropped  into  second  speed.  And  on  the 
down  grades,  where  one  frequently  gets 
going  a  little  too  fast,  I  can  truly  say  the 
car  amazed  me  on  the  score  of  ease  in  chang¬ 
ing  into  second,  when  going  2  5  or  30  miles 


an  hour.  1  have  been  accustomed  to  using 
the  scheme  of  spinning  up  the  gears  by  let¬ 
ting  in  the  clutch  momentarily,  but  I  found 
this  not  at  all  necessary  with  the  Paige.  My 
wife  drove  a  large  pan  of  the  trip  with  great 
enjoyment  and  without  noticeable  tiring. 
She  joins  me  in  my  praise  of  Paige  han¬ 
dling  ease. 

1  don't  know  whether  you  w  ill  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  my  point  of  view  on  en¬ 
closed  bodies,  but  1  can  tell  you  I  am  sold 
on  them  for  touring,  as  well  as  for  city  work, 
after  my  experience.  We  drove  two  whole 
days  with  the  automatic  windshield  wiper 
going  all  the  time — on  other  days  into  dust 
clouds,  or  cold  winds  in  the  mountains. 
And  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  regulate 
one's  own  comfort  by  merely  turning  a 
window- handle,  is  one  that  I  never  appre¬ 
ciated  before  as  I  did  in  your  Paige  Brough¬ 
am.  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  car  is 
not  hot  in  warm  weather. 

Perhaps  I  should  close  my  letter  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Paige  is  a  far  finer  car  than  1 
ever  imagined  it  to  be.  In  fact,  it  is  more 
comfortable  to  ride  in,  and  easier  to  handle 
than  any  higher  priced  car  1  know  of.  If 
your  car  were  better  known  for  what  it  actu¬ 
ally  is,  I  am  sure  far  more  of  them  w  ould  be 
sold  to  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
paying  $3000  to  $4000  for  a  touring  car. 

Very  truly  yours, 

m Name  im  rtjmeil.  * _  _  _ 


7 -passenger  Phaeton  $2450 
4-passenger  Phaeton  $  24  50 
5-passenger  Brougham  $2850 


PAIGE 


5  or  7 -passenger  Touring  Sedan  $3235 
7-paasengcr  Limousine  53435 
Pricn  at  Dcl’tu.  Tar  extra 


(4T9-A) 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  CAR  IN  AMERICA 
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nlmost  perpendicularly  behind  it  to  a  height  of  perhaps  two 
thousand  feet.  I  have  seen  cliffs  of  this  height  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  they  were  mostly  straight  walls  of  gray,  red.  and 
black  rock,  as  bleak  ami  ban*  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The  walls 
iM'hind  Juneau  arc  covered  with  a  \egetation  as  green  as  that  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  city  is  cut  out  of  the  rocks  or.  rather,  it  is  propt  up  by 
them.  Most  of  the  houses  and  streets  stand  upon  stilts.  The 


irregularities  of  the  rocky  foundation  have  l*een  overcome  by 
a  trestlework  of  piles.  The  wharfs  are  on  pile*,  and  from  the 
channel  as  the  tide  falls  they  look  like  an  army  of  centipedes 
tramping  out  U>  the  ocean. 

It  is  now  planned  to  till  in  the  space  lietween  the  piles  with  tho 
waste  rock  dust  from  the  gold  mills,  thus  giving  Juneau  a  sub¬ 
stantial  foundation.  In  the  town  of  Douglas,  over  the  way, 
a  beach  of  such  tailings  was  made  along  the  edge  of  the  channel 
and  the  l>aschall  grounds  arc  hud  out  upon  them.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  come  from  the  sand  lying  inside  that  diamond. 

The  gold,  the  romance  of  gold,  the  history  of  the  three  gold 
rushes  that  opened  up  the  Territory,  and  now  the  gold  itself, 
in  various  forms  from  yellow  sand  to  huge  cakes  that  are  all 
a  man  would  core  to  handle,  is  a  very  present  part  of  the  life 
of  the  country.  Even  in  the  washed -over  sands  of  many  dis¬ 
tricts  a  man  may  stick  in  a  shovel  and  wash  out  twenty-five 
cents’  worth  of  the  yellow  metal  in  a  few  moments.  "Travel¬ 
ing  through  a  gold  country  like  this  makes  one  covetous,”  reports 
Mr.  Carpenter: 

Every  one  thinks  gold,  talks  gold.  and.  considering  the  prices 
at  the  restaurants.  1  might  say  eats  and  drinks  gold.  One  sees 
so  much  gold  in  the  mines  and  the  banks  that  he  feels  like  the 
beggar  l»oy  with  his  nose  flattened  against  the  glass  window  of 
the  candy  store.  There  is  plenty  to  be  had  were  it  not  for  the 
barrier  between  him  and  the  taking.  At  the  clean-ups  of  the 
camps.  I  have  hnndlcd  gold  nuggets  as  one  handles  shelled  corn, 
and  at  the  assay  offices  I  have  held  up  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  bricks  wheeled  about  on  a  truck,  such  as  you  find  at  a  country 
railroad  station.  The  gold  bricks  were  heavy  and  worth  from 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  apiece.  At  the 
same  place  1  saw  a  ton  of  amalgam,  consisting  of  quicksilver  mixed 
with  gold,  ready  to  be  shipped  out  to  lie  reduced  to  gold  bullion. 

I  have  met  at  Fairbanks  a  man  who  has  melted  more  than 
fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  dust  and  nuggets.  This  is 
Mr.  G.  E.  Beraud,  the  assayer  of  the  First  National  Hank.  He 
is  a  chemist  and  a  metallurgist  of  note,  and  vm  the  government 
assaver  at  Dawson  when  the  Klondike  rush  was  on. 

All  the  banks  at  Foirlianks  have  melting-pots  where  tho  dust 
and  nuggets  are  turned  into  bricks  for  shipment  outside.  You 
sec  these  gold  bricks  on  the  bank  counters.  Some  are  as  small 
aa  a  cake  of  sweet  chocolate,  and  others  are  so  large  that  if  one 
fell  on  your  toes  it  would  crush  them. 


Closely  allied  with  the  gold  in  bringing  fame  to  the  country, 
altho  not  in  quite  so  complimentary  a  way,  is  the  cold  of  this 
northern  land.  Tne  world  may  think  of  Alaska  chiefly  in  terms 
of  "cold  and  gold,"  remarks  another  visitor.  Charlotte  Cameron, 
an  English  woman  who  records  her  impressions  in  a  recent  volume 
called.  "A  Cbeechako  in  Alaska  and  Yukon"  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  and  Company).  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  may  I* 

that  the  grout  Yukon  gold  rush,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  thoroughly  written  up 
adventure  of  all  times,  took  place  over 
high  mountains  in  the  winter  months. 
It  can  be  superlatively  cold  in  Alaska: 
it  is  a  land  of  superlatives.  It  also, 
even  in  the  northern  part,  may  Ik-  hot. 
Through  a  great  part  of  the  inland 
country,  where  good  crops  arc  raised, 
Alaska,  it  appears,  somew-hat  re¬ 
sembles  the  famous  dessert  nan><  I 
after  it,  tho  "baked  Alaska"  which 
concludes  many  of  the  menus  in  our 
best  hotels,  and  has  even  penotrat-l 
to  London  and  Paris.  This  concoctioi 
consists  of  a  baked  meringue  over 
center  of  ico-cream.  In  much  of  tin- 
inland  country,  where  the  boat  is 
sufficient  to  raise  good  crops  in  the 
summer,  the  glucial  ice  l>egins  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  SUD-heatcd 
ground.  Flowering  plants,  vegetables 
aud  fruits  that  rival  those  ol  Cali¬ 
fornia.  flourish  a  few  foot  above  the 
overlasting  ice.  In  tho  fur  northern 
city  of  Tanaaa,  which  is  not  ns  far 
north  as  some  of  tin-  Scandinavian 
cities  that  arc  doing  pretty  well  in 
a  more  severe  climate,  Mr,  Carpenter  consulted  Judge  Debit, 
the  United  States  Commissioner,  who  had  boon  there  a  number 
of  years,  upon  tho  climate.  Mr.  Carpenter  reports,  incidentally, 
that  Tanana  has  "a  live  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  camp  of  the 


Arctic  Brotherhood,  and  a  lodge  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose." 
Judge  Dehn's  remarks  on  the  temperature  are  quoted  as  follows: 

"I  like  it  and  I  keep  healthy  and  happy  summer  and  winter. 
Our  summers,  which  last  from  May  until  the  middle  of  September, 
are  more  delightful  than  those  anywhere  in  the  States.  Th« 


ALASKA'S  UP-TO-DATE  LITTLE  CAPITAL 


Juneau,  one  of  the  principal  seaports.  ha*  good  churches.  puMIr  schools.  paved  straru.  and 
practically  all  the  other  convenience*  of  a  modern  city. 


This  is  a  carpentry  class  at  the  Point  Borrow  school.  The  Indian 
boys  arc  developed  into  "not  rapid,  but  very  accurate.”  worker*. 


TURNING  ALASKANS  INTO  AMERICANS 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIVING 


YOU  who  have  read  his  '•Autobi¬ 
ography”  will  recall  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  ingenuous  plan  of  conduct 
by  which  he  regulated  all  his  affairs, 
financial  as  well  as  moral.  The  idea 
was  not  new  in  Poor  Richard's  day;  a 
great  emperor  and  a  great  freedman 
had  written  more  profoundly  on  the 
subject  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
years  before.  But  the  nub  of  the 
matter  is  that  Franklin  was  a  doer  as 
well  as  a  thinker;  he  recognized  liv¬ 
ing  as  a  business  and  made  a  plan  for 
its  carrying-on. 

All  men  who  have  courage  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  state  of  their  own 
affairs  will  admit  the  need  of  wiser 
planning,  particularly  in  money  mat¬ 
ters  and  life  insurance.  Life  may  be 
made  happier,  freer  and  more  useful 
by  business-like  planning  of  its  details. 

When  life  insurance  is  considered 
in  its  true  place  as  part  of  the  business 
of  living,  having  to  do,  strictly,  with 
life  and  its  contingencies,  then  it  as¬ 
sumes  an  importance  you  have  per¬ 


haps  not  accorded  it.  Then  you  must 
study  it  as  a  business  matter,  weigh 
its  needs  and  seek  expert  counsel. 

This  is  the  attitude  toward  life  insur¬ 
ance  which  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  seeks  to  advance. 
On  its  part,  the  Company  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  intelligent  co¬ 
operation,  by  training  its  limited  force 
of  representatives  in  the  principles 
of  life  insurance  service.  The  true 
function  of  a  life  insurance  represen¬ 
tative  is  not  that  of  a  salesman,  but 
of  a  trusted  counsellor.  Specialized 
knowledge  of  insurance  is  required 
and  the  ability  to  study  problems  from 
the  view-point  of  the  insured. 

The  responsibility  is  the  greater 
because  the  business  of  living  is  never 
wholly  an  individual  matter.  On  each 
life  some  other  lives  must  lean;  and 
the  assurance  of  their  continued  wel¬ 
fare  is  charged  as  a  duty  not  only  to 
the  one  they  trust,  but  to  the  life 
insurance  representative  who  advises 
him,  and  the  company  in  which  he 
places  his  confidence. 


PHOENIX  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


HOME  OFFICE 


i  \ 


HARTFORD  CONN. 
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AW  >  COPPER  STEEL 

STANDARD  BUILDINGS 


seem  as  cold  as  fifteen  above  in  Ohio. 
Our  air  is  dry  and  we  do  not  feel  the  cold. 

“Besides."  continued  the  judge,  "our 
houses  keep  out  the  cold.  They  are  made 
of  logs,  clunked  with  Arctic  moss.  The 
warmest  building  I  have  is  my  log  chicken- 
housc.  which  is  lined  and  ceiled  with 
a  framework,  tho  space  between  l*c*ing 
filled  with  shaving*.  I  keep  an  air¬ 
tight  stove  going  in  it,  and  my  liens  lay 
all  winter." 

I  went  out  with  the  judge  to  see  hit 
chickens.  He  has  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
mostly  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Plymouth 
Rocks.  He  sells  his  pure-bred  fowls  at 
five  dollars  apiece,  and  he  gets  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  dozen  for  eggs  in  summer  and 
two  dollars  and  a  half  in  winter. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


thermometer  ranges  from  forty-five  to 
ninety  degrees  above  zero,  and  for  most 
of  tho  time  there  is  scarcely  an  hour  that 
you  can  not  read  within  doors  without 
artificial  light.  From  June  loth  to  the  10th 
of  July  there  is  no  real  darkness,  even  at 
midnight." 

"How  about  your  winter*?  "I  asked. 

"Tho  man  who  went  away  from  hero 
and  said  we  havo  nine  montlis  of  hard 
winter  and  after  that  three  months  of 
bad  sleighing  is  a  liar.  Our  winter 
starts  in  about  Octolter  1st.  when  the 
thermometer  drops  to  fifteen  degrees 
above  zero.  At  that  time  the  ground 
freezes  nnd  remains  solid  all  winter.  The 


You  Know  Beforehand 
Your  Building  Costs 

When  you  choose  your  type  and  size 
of  Truscon  Standard  Building  vou 
know  to  a  penny  what  the  building 
complete  will  cost  you.  No  extras. 
You  pay  only  one  profit.  Fire-proof. 

Cnancnt ;  well  ventilated  and  day- 
ted.  7  hear  buildings  meet  every 
one  story  and  many  two  story  needs. 
Built  of  standardized  units.  Walls  of 
brick,  concrete  or  steel;  doors  and 
windows  of  steel. 

Typical  Tru.co..  Standard  BulMlnr* 

Leiuett. :  MnIMpb*  ot  T.  llrlcMa  *M"  to  II  *V. 
An>  nmuin  nii'ii  of  (toon  amt  . 


This  journalistic  traveler  found,  how- 
over,  that  t hero  was  a  difference  of  opinion 


Ilf  winter  cold,  -nd  the  Inside  1 
methods  are  IiHiihiiik.  In  constant!: 


Incn-ioliig  <iu 


down  to  the  bed  of  glacial  ice 
mder  a  great  part  of  Alaska, 
as  »e  know,  wo  live  on  a  solid 
OT  seven  month*  of  the  year. 


as  to  Alaska  winters.  Ho  goes  on  to  present 
another  point  of  viow: 

"I  tell  you  the  winters  arc  awful."  said 
one  of  the  women  I  met  here.  "The*1 
people  say  they  enjoy  life  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  Ixdow 
zero,  and  that  it  is  not  euld.  I  tell  you  it  t« 
cold,  altho  the  still  air  does  not  make  it 
so  bitter. 

"When  it  is  more  than  twenty  below,  we 
women  stay  in  the  house,  and  so  do  the 
men  as  much  as  they  can.  Wo  work  by 
artificial  light  for  most  of  the  day,  anil 
when  spring  comes  every  one  is  peaked  and 
deathlike.  With  the  coming  of  the  long 
days  our  color  returns,  nnd  in  summer  w< 
an*  as  healthy  and  rosy  as  can  Ik*. 

"Bui  the  long,  dark  day*  rack  your 
nerves  almost  to  breaking!  You  get  tin*! 
of  yourself  and  your  friends  and  want 
something  new  in  the  way  of  amusement. 
You  sleep  as  long  as  you  can  and  pay 
but  little  attention  to  hours.  All  parties 
are  held  late  nnd  they  often  last  far  into 
the  night.  And  then  the  trouble  of  enter¬ 
taining!  K very  one  has  tho  same  supplies, 
and  the  same  canned  stuffs  to  select  from. 
You  go  to  your  pantry  and  look  at  the 
shelves  in  despair.  It  is  hard  to  know  w  hat 
to  serve." 

When  people  go  out  into  temperatures  <>f 
sixty  or  seventy  l>elow  they  avoid  violent 
exercise.  1  am  told  that  a  uuiek.  deep 


mer 


Tin*  frost  get*  only  through  the  moss  and 

muck  which  is  ten  inches  or  more  deep. 
an<l  where  you  pull  up  the  muck  you  find 
the  ground  l»elow  frozen  solid.  If  you 
c-lear  off  tint  moss  and  the  muck  it  will 
thaw  down  to  eight  or  teu  feet,  but  in 
winter  such  ground  «cnn  to  freeze  from 
the  top  and  tho  liottom  both  until  it  is 
all  hard  as  a  rock.  The  frost  begins  to  go 
out  of  the  ground  aliuul  May  1st  when  the 
hot  sun  thaws  the  ice.  It  is  then  that  sum¬ 
mer  begins." 

"But  your  winter  weather  must  be 
terribly  cold.” 

"Not  so  l»ad.  Not  so  l»ad."  said  Judge 
Dehn.  "The  weather  keeps  growing 
colder  and  colder  from  Octol»er  or  until 
it  gets  down  to  fifteen  degrees  l»elow  zero. 
It  holds  that  average  throughout  the  winter, 
altho  it  now  and  then  falls  to  forty  and 
even  sixty  degrees  below.  I  have  seen  il 
down  to  seventy-three  below.  Zero  is 
warm  winter  weather,  and  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  fifteen  degrees  Ih-Iow  that  point  un¬ 
comfortable.  At  such  times  w'e  wear  our 
ordinary  winter  clothing  anti  take  off  our 
top  coats  if  we  are  at  hard  manual  laltor. 
I  came  here  from  Canton.  Ohio.  Fifteen 
degrees  below  zero  on  the  Yukon  does  not 


_  SAWTOOTH  TVI’K 
Wi.lth.  An  multiple  uf  2&* 

Over  IO,OCO.OOOK|tib'cfcctnowinuac 

for  factories,  warehouses,  foundries, 
garages,  service  stations,  shops,  rail¬ 
road  buildings,  etc.  Can  be  erected 
in  a  few-  dajs  with  minimum  labor. 
Also  dismantled  and  re-erected  with 
HR)',.'  salvage.  Solve  >our  building 
problem  easily.  Save  worry,  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  details.  Write  to  us  and 
we  will  explain  how. 


AdJrexs 


LD&-II 
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Everywhere  you  go,  you  see  multiplying  evidence  of 
public  confidence  in  the  good  Maxwell. 

Both  within  and  without  its  rapidly -widening  circle 
of  owners,  nothing  but  good  is  being  said  of  the  car 
and  the  Maxwell  organization. 

The  records  of  the  industry  probably  show  no  parallel 
for  the  remarkable  success  of  the  good  Maxwell — 
none  so  swift,  so  sweeping  and  so  sound. 

The  buying  public  itself  awards  the  good  Maxwell 
the  leadership  in  its  class,  because  the  public  finds 
in  it  far  more  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to  getting 
for  its  money. 


Cord  lira*,  non-skid  lioni  and  raw;  due  «c*l  wheel..  demountaUe  at  run  and  at  hub; 
drum  type  lamps;  pressure  chwu  lubrication;  motor  dnven  electric  bom;  unusually 
Ion*  springs;  new  type  water-tight  windshield.  Price*  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  revenue 
tax  to  be  added:  Touring  Car,  *885;  Roadarar.  *885;  Sport  Touring.  *1025;  Sport 
Roadster.  *975;  Club  Coupe.  W85;  Four •  Passenger  Coupe.  *1235;  Sedan.  *1335 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

MAXWELL  CHALMERS  MOTOR  COMPANY  OF  CANADA.  LIMITED.  WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 


cyhe  Good 

MAXWELL 
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Do  You  Know  Minneapolis? 

If  you  have  ever  visited  Minnca|x)lis.  then  you  remember  Iter  lx*au- 
tiful  parks.  There  are  fifty  of  these  garden  s|x>ts — an  area  of 
almost  4,000  acres.  Five  years  ago  The  Board  of  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners  decided  to  modernize  the  boulevards  which  link  up  this 
great  i>ark  system.  Many  different  types  of  road  construction 
— different  kinds  of  road  materials  were  investigated  ami  tested. 
When  it  came  time  for  a  decision  Tan  ia  was  selected  for  the  work. 

Of  the  fifty-six  miles  of  roadway  in  the  system,  ten  miles  of 
Tarvia  Roads — smooth,  dustlc*s  ami  mudless — have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Another  twenty  miles  are  in  process  of  construction.  In 
their  letter  of  June  aoth  last.  The  Board  writes:  “We  expect 
to  continue  the  construction  of  these  boulevards  with  the  same 
tyjKi  of  pavement  until  the  entire  system  has  liven  completed. 
The  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  has.  in  all  cases,  been 
less  than  our  estimates.” 

In  brief,  The  Park  Board  of  Minneapolis  has  found— as  road 
authorities  all  over  the  country  have  found — that  Tarvia  Roads 
are  the  economical  solution  of  the  g<xxl  roads  problem. 

For  Tarvia  Roads  are  not  only  firm,  smooth,  dustless  and  mudless 
all  the  year  round— they  are  far  less  costly  to  build  and  maintain 
than  any  other  tyjie  of  modem  highway.  Because  of  these  econ¬ 
omies,  the  use  of  Tarvia  insures  the  most  miles  of  good  roads  that 
can  possibly  be  built  and  maintained  with  the  road  funds  available. 
There  is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  for  every  road  purpose — new  construc¬ 
tion,  repairs  or  maintenance. 

If  you  will  write  to  our  nearest  office  we  will  promptly  and  gladly 
give  you  practical  information  regarding  your  road  problem. 


Illustrated  booklets  describing  the  various  grades 
and  uses  of  Tarvia  -will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


J  For  Road  Construction 
Repair  and  Maintenance 


New  York  Chtcaco 

Si  U>uU  C  leveland 

I  >r i roit  Kansas  Citr 

M tnne.ii* ills  Salt  Lake  Lily 
You  nit»t  own  Milwaukee 

Hilt  t  more  Syracuse 


Company 


PH.U4Hc4.ia 

Cincinnati 

Biraiachjtn 


Bottom 

htidmfcb 


Toledo 
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breath  of  the  freezing  air  make*  the  lung' 
feel  as  if  they  had  taken  in  burning  steel. 
Horses  are  seldom  allowed  to  go  out  of  their 
warmed  stable*  when  the  thermometer  is 
around  fifty  lielow.  us  the  iev  air  kills  them 
by  “burning  out”  their  lungs,  us  they  -ay 
up  here. 

Another  Alaskan,  talking  to  me  aliout 
funerals,  said: 

"It  is  difficult  to  bury  your  dead  in  a 
land  where  the  prehistoric  ice  lies  only  two 
feet  under  the  moss,  and  wlioro  you  have 
to  build  fires  to  thaw  the  ic*-fro/.eti  gravel 
lie  neat  h.  In  winter  you  sometimes  have  to 
chop  the  grav  es  out  of  the  iee.  There  i*  no 
need  of  hriek  walls  or  cement.  The  coffin 
is  laid  in  its  ice  tomb,  the  earth  shoveled 
hark,  and  soon  all  is  frozen  solid  again. 
The  dead  buried  in  the  winter  remain  frozen 
fur  an  indefinite  period,  and  when  taken 
up  years  later  look  just  as  in  life.  The  tec 
has  turned  them,  as  it  were,  to  statues  of 
marble." 

Mr*.  Cameron  comments  on  a  condition 
that  must  come  as  n  great  shock  to  many 
I  trove  men  ami  true  who  knew  Alaska  in 
the  old  days,  a*  well  as  to  practieully  all  of 
the  millions  of  readers  of  Alaskan  litera¬ 
ture.  Prohibition  has  come  to  Alaska,  an  . 
it  is  doing  very  well  there.  If  Mrs.  Cam¬ 
eron  i«  to  l»e  belie ve<l.  Alaska  is  drier  (liar, 
New  York.  She  went  through  the  country 
from  end  to  end.  living  in  little  hotels,  in 
settlements  where  a  I'nited  States  Govern¬ 
ment  school  and  a  few  Kskiinos  were  alnvut 
the  only  signs  of  civilization,  and  she 
rejtorts: 

Men  who  in  the  old  day*  poured  the 
whisky  and  brandy  down  their  throats 
order  now  soft  drinks  and  ire-ereain  sodas 
as  they  narrate  their  ex|>erioiiee*a.  Yet  it 
was  those  hardened  drinkers,  men  wlui 
had  been  drunk  for  weeks  together,  wlci 
had  made  the  fiery  liquor  disappear  in 
bucketful-  as  long  as  then*  remained  gold 
in  the  pok".  who  hud  the  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  vote  Prohibition  for  Alaska. 
They  knew  the  harm,  the  evil,  that  rain# 
from  excessive  drinking:  they  renienilH-r.  il 
the  good  pals  they  had  lost  through  John 
Barleycorn,  ami  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
ing  generation  had  the  fortitude  to  pul 
away  the  drink.  They  were  fully  awori 
of  the  deprivation  it  meant  for  them,  tin 
putting  aside  of  a  lifelong  habit.  In  thu 
cold  country,  moreover,  one  needs  stiinu 
lants.  but  manfully  and  unselfishly  thej 
trod  upon  the  s*-r|»cnt  of  drink  and  crush1 
the  fauged  one  out  of  existence,  for  tin 
deliverance  and  lietterment  of  their  sons 
And  now  the  sourdoughs  tell  their  stori« 
of  the  great  stani|M*des.  their  arduous  scan-’ 
for  gold,  over  fizzling  soda  and  ginger-pop 
Bacchus  must  assuredly  roar  with  laught. 
could  his  spirit  reappear  and  note  ti:< 
change.  As  Lady  Astor  so  concisely  puts  it 
“Drink  promises  heaven,  but  gives  hell.' 
In  going  on  the  trail  in  the  cold  weather 
not  one  of  the  old-timers  would  ever  tnk< 
alcohol,  or  allow  a  tenderfoot  to  do  .-0 
It  meant  death  with  the  weather  belov 
zero.  Had  whisky  l*een  taken,  imparting 
a  false  warmth,  the  cold  would  later  . *i 
assert  itself  on  the  system,  for,  the  liquo 
ha\ing  evaporated,  the  constitution  woui< 
Ik-  powerless  to  resist  .  The  sourdine  I 
would  always  have  his  bottle  of  spirit,  bu 
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i;  was  not  used,  except  in  a  case  of  emer¬ 
gency,  until  the  end  of  the  trail.  Scotty 
Kay,  who  hiul  sold  liquor  all  his  life,  and 
who  had  lieen  a  hard  drinker,  told  me  he 
would  never  sell  another  glass.  He  had 
boys  growing  up.  and  he  hoped  they  would 
not  In-  haudicnp|M>d  by  the  curse  of  drink. 

Rut  if  “hootch.”  u  popular  name,  by 
the  way.  which  came  originally  from  Alaska 
where  it  was  applied  to  a  particularly 
terrible  concoction  made  of  brown  sugar 
and  hops,  is  losing  its  hold  in  our  "North¬ 
western  Empire,"  a  certain  form  of  gam¬ 
bling  arouses  wide  interest.  The  lietting  is 
based  on  t  he  exact  minute  when  the  ice  will 
break  up  in  the  great  northern  rivers. 
The  captain  of  a  Yukon  .steamlioat  reports, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Carpenter: 

"All  along  the  Yukon  the  people  bet 
when  tin-  greut  ic.-brvak  will  occur.  They 
organize  (Mwds  at  Dawson  and  Fairbanks.  I 
where  large  sums  are  lost  and  won  at  the 
whim  of  Jack  Frost.  At  Daw'son  they  cut 
a  hole  in  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  Yukon 
and  erect  a  |*o!c  about  four  inches  thick 
»p«|  twenty  feet  high.  This  fni-z.es  solid. 
Tiny  then  fasten  one  end  of  a  wire  cable 
to  the  top  and  the  other  end  to  an  electric 
»uip-cl«*ck  on  the  shore  set  to  standard 
time.  The  moment  the  ice  moves  the 
pole  the  clock  stops,  ami  that  moment 
marks  the  record  of  the  beginning  of  the 
ire-break  and  decides  all  bet*.  As  soon 
a*  the  clock  sto|w  a  steam-whistle  is  Mown, 
and  every  one  knows  tin-  hour  and  the 
rmnute  of  the  running.  The  usual  date  is 
shout  May  iPth,  the  time  when  corn  is 
planted  in  the  Middle  States. 

"Generally,  the  betting  pool  at  Dawson 
has  about  sixty  suh-.cn hers.”  the  captain 
went  on.  “and  the  total  amount  may  l>c  as 
much  us  six  thousand  dollars.  After  a 
pool  has  been  formed,  sixty  slips  of  paper, 
U-aring  the  numU-rs  from  one  to  sixty, 
arc  put  in  a  lint.  Kiu-h  number  represent* 
s  minute  of  the  hour,  and  the  man  who  gets 
the  minute  shown  by  the  stop-clock  ns  the 
flood  reaches  Dawson  is  given  the  purse. 
Bets  are  also  made  on  the  day  of  the  month 
and  week  ond  upon  the  hour  of  the  day  nt 
which  the  whistle  will  blow.  One  year  the 
-ligineer  on  the  steamship  Surah  invested 
■me  dollar  in  a  flve-hundred-dollnr  pool, 
sod  won  it  all.  That  was  a  day.  hour  and 
minute  pool.  He  guessed  the  right  time  to 
a  minute.  There  ure  ulso  many  individual 
bets.  The  crowds  gather  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  as  the  ice  shows  signs  of  breaking 
and  watch  the  pole.  When  the  whistle 
blows,  the  city  goes  mad. 

"The  same  betting  goes  on  at  Fairbanks. 
The  time  there  is  the  exact  minute  the  ice 
'••i»r*  away  the  bridge  across  the  Chena 
River,  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  It  ilia’s 
that  every  spring,  breaking  the  posts  as 
tho  they  were  matches.” 

•  letting  at  crime  in  Alaska  is  difficult,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  relations  between 
AU*ka  officials  an«l  the  home  government 
to  Washington.  Throughout  the  territory. 
Wports  the  writer: 

Marshals  and  their  deputies  have  to  refer 
ilroo-t  everything  to  Washington  before 
Ib-v  can  act.  When  a  crime  is  committed, 
not  a  cent  can  be  spent  to  detect  the  criin- 
ial  without  authority  from  the  Attorney- 
>  0* acral,  five  or  six  thousand  miles  away. 

Nut  long  ago  a  terrible  murder  was  eom- 
™t»*sl  just  outside  the  city.  No  one  knew 
*howas  the  murderer. and  it  was  important 
u*  **-our  the  neighborhood  and  l>egin  the 
*<*k  of  investigation  at  once.  Before  he 
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The  Suffrage 

and  the  switch 


The  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  is 
working  side  by 
side  with  your 
local  electric  light 
and  power  com¬ 
pany  to  help  lift 
drudgery  from 
the  shoulders  of 
women  as  well  as 
of  men. 


Woman  suffrage  made 
the  American  woman 
the  political  equal  of 
her  man.  The  little 
switch  which  com¬ 
mands  the  great  serv¬ 
ant  Electricity  is  mak¬ 
ing  her  workshop  the 
equal  of  her  man’s. 

No  woman  should  be 
required  to  perform  by 
hand  domestic  tasks 
which  can  be  done  by 
small  electric  motors 
which  operate  house¬ 
hold  devices. 
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could  proewd  the  marshal  had  to  send  this 
cable  to  Washington: 

Attorsey-Gexekal. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Woman  foully  murdered  last  night 
along  the  railroad  track,  within  five 
mile*  of  Fairbanks.  Authority  re¬ 
quested  to  pay  expense  of  office 
deputies  and  make  investigations  in 
the  surrounding  country. 

(Signed  i  United  States  Marshal. 

It  was  days  in -fore  authority  was  granted. 

In  the  Yukon  Territory  the  Canadian 
mounted  police  would  have  been  on  tie 
job  Is-fore  the  murdered  woman  grew  cold, 
and  the  arrest  would  have  *»con  made 
almost  immediately. 

But  crime  lias  fallen  off  greatly  in  tho 
past  few  years,  we  are  told,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  arrange'  matters  more  comfort¬ 
ably  between  Washington  und  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  as  witnessed  by  President  Harding's 
recent  visit.  The  scenic  In-auty  of  the 
place,  the  surpassing  magnificence  and 
grandeur  of  the  "Great.  Country,"  is  at¬ 
tracting  more  attention  than  the  violence 
and  romantic  excitement  for  which  it  hs- 
been  noted  in  the  jiast.  A  i*artieular  glory 
of  this  northern  land  is  presented  in  Kdwin 
Marshall's  just-publishinl  romantic  novel. 
••The  Isle  of  Retribution"  (Little.  Brown). 
The  hero  is  northward  bound,  by  steamer, 
when: 

Facing  over  the  l*ow'  he  suddenly  per¬ 
ceived  a  faint  silver  radiance  close  to  the 
horizon.  His  first  impression  wn*  that 
the  l*oat  had  taken  a  southcasternly  course, 
and  this  argent  gleam  was  merely  the  Imn- 
ner  of  tin-  rising  moon.  Immediately  I" 
knew  better:  except  by  tho  absolute  dis¬ 
ruption  of  cosmic  law.  the  moon  could  not 
rise  for  at  least  four  hours.  He  knew  of 
no  coast  light  anywhere  in  the  region,  and 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  he  hud  caught 
the  far-off  glimmer  of  a  ship’s  light.  .Seem¬ 
ingly  such  followers  of  the  sea  had  been 
left  far  behind  them. 

Rut  as  he  watched,  the  light  grew,  lb* 
own  pulse  quickened.  And  presently  a 
radiant  streamer  burst  straight  upward  lik. 
a  rocket,  fluttered  a  moment,  and  died 
away. 

A  strange  thrill  and  stir  moved  through 
the  intricacy  of  his  nerves.  He  knew  now 
what  this  light  portended ;  it  was  known 
to  even.-  wayfarer  in  the  North,  yet  the 
keenest  excitement  took  hold  of  him.  It 
moved  him  more  than  any  pnint«-d  art 
had  ever  done,  more  than  any  wonderful 
maze*  of  color  ami  light  that  a  master  stage- 
director  could  effect.  The  streamer  shot 
up  again,  more  brightly  colored  now,  and 
then  a  great  ball  of  fire  rolled  into  the  sky, 
exploded  into  a  thousand  flying  fragments, 
and  left  a  sea  of  every  hue  in  t be  spectrum 
in  its  wake. 

"The  Northern  Lights!"  he  told  himself. 
A  quiver  of  exultation  passed  over  him. 

There  could  be  no  mistake.  This  was 
the  radiance,  the  glory  that  the  Red  Gods 
reserve  for  those  who  seek  the  far  northern 
trails.  Ever  the  display  increased  in 
wonder  and  beauty.  The  streamers  were 
whisking  in  all  directions  now,  meeting 
with  the  effect  of  collision  in  the  .Ionic  of 
the  sky.  remaining  there  to  shiver  «id 
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gleam  with  incredible  lieauty:  the  surging  | 
waves  of  light  spread  ever  farther  until 
at  times  the  sky  was  a  fluttering  canopy  of 
radiance. 

This  was  the  Aurora  Borealis,  never  to 
be  known,  in  its  full  glory,  to  those  that 
shun  the  silent  spaces  of  the  North. 

S.  Hull  Young,  a  missionary,  author  of  a 
number  of  volumes  dealing  with  life  in  the 
Territory,  takes  up  another  as|N*ct  of  the 
land's  natural  beauty  in  a  recent  voluiucon 
"Alaska  Days  with  John  Muir"  (Revell). 

He  tells  of  threading  the  northern  water¬ 
ways.  up  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier  that  now 
1-ors  John  Muir’s  name.  The  coasts 
thereabouts  are  even  more  terrific  than  the 
famed  fjord-cut  coasts  of  Norway.  Mr. 
Hull's  descriptive  narrative  runs: 

The  air  was  damp  and  raw.  chilling  us 
to  the  marrow.  The  forbidding  granite 
mountains,  showing  here  and  there  through 
the  fog.  seemed  suddenly  to  push  out 
threatening  ii-U  and  shoulders  at  us.  All 
night  long  the  ico-gunx  hud  Itoinlmrded 
us  from  four  or  five  directions,  when  the 
irmat  masses  of  ice  from  living  glaciers 
toppled  into  the  sea.  crashing  and  grinding 
*ith  the  noise  of  thunder.  The  granite 
walls  liurh-d  baek  the  sound  in  reiterated 
peals,  multiplying  its  volume  a  hundivd- 
fold. 

There  was  no  Love  apparent  on  that 
bleak,  gray  morning:  Power  was  there  in 
appalling  force.  Visions  of  those  evergreen 
tr.s-s  thnt  had  onee  clung  trustingly  to 
these  mountain  walls,  but  bail  been  swept, 
one  and  nil.  by  the  relentless  forces  of  the 
irv  and  buried  deep  under  mountains  of 
moraine  matter,  but  added  to  the  present 
desolation.  We  could  not  enjoy;  we  could 
only  endure.  Death  from  overturning 
iceberg*,  from  charging  tides,  from  moun¬ 
tain  avalanche,  threatened  us. 

Suddenly  I  heard  Muir  catch  his  breath 
with  n  fervent  ejaculation.  "Clod  Al¬ 
mighty!"  he  said.  Following  his  gaze 
toward  Mt.  Crillon,  I  saw  the  summit 
highest  of  all  crowned  with  glory  indeed. 

It  was  not  sunlight:  there  was  no  np|>enr- 
»nce  of  shining:  it  was  as  if  tho  Clrcat 
Artist  with  one  sweep  of  His  brush  had  laid 
upon  the  king-peak  of  all  a  crown  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  ull  colors — as  if  a  pigment, 
pcrf'-ctly  made  and  thickly  spread,  too 
delicate  for  crimson.  too  intense  for  pink. 

Ii*d  leajM'd  in  a  moment  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain  top — "An  awful  rose  of  dawn."  The 
summit  nearest  heaven  bad  caught  a 
glimpse  of  its  glory!  It  was  a  rose  bloom¬ 
ing  in  ice-fields,  a  love-song  in  the  midst  of 
a  stern  epic,  a  drop  from  the  heart  of 
''hn*t  upon  the  icy  desolation  ami  barren 
affections  of  a  sin-frozen  world.  It 
vanned  and  thrilled  us  in  an  instant.  Wo 
who  had  )>con  dull  ami  apathetic  a  moment 
More,  shivering  in  our  wet  blankets,  were 
flowing  and  exultant  now.  Even  the 
Indians  ceased  their  paddling,  gazing  with 
b-ts  of  awe  upon  the  wonder.  Now.  as 
**•  watched  that  kingly  |>eak.  we  saw  the 
folor  leap  to  one  and  another  and  another 
of  the  snowy  summits  around  it.  The 
monarch  bad  a  whole  family  of  royal  prince 
s'siut  him  to  share  his  glory.  Their 
reliant  heads,  ruby  crowned,  were  above 
the  clouds,  which  seemed  to  form  their 
elken  garments. 

As  we  looked  iu  ecstatic  silence  we  saw 
’he  light  creep  down  the  mountains.  It 
changing  now.  The  glowing  crimson 
suffused  w  ith  soft,  creamy  light.  If  it 
less  divine,  it  was  more  warmly 
I  human.  Heaven  was  coming  down  to 


Are  you  the  Lucky  One  in  Five? 


Not  if  you  neglect  your  teeth 

All  too  few  persons  practice  the  strictest  oral  hygiene 
Far  too  many  arc  infected  with  Pyorrhea,  and  through 
neglect,  Iu* c  their  teeth  and  oulftr  from  broken  health. 
For  statistics  show  that  four  out  of  every  five  past  forty, 
and  thousands  younger,  arc  subject  to  this  sinister  disease- 

At  the  first  sign  of  Pyorrhea,  Nature  give*  her  danger 
signal  —  tender  gums  which  bleed  easily  when  the 
teeth  are  brushed. 


Fortunate  is  he  who  heeds  that  friendly  warning;  his 
teeth  may  be  spared,  while  he  who  neglects  that 
admonition  may  pay  the  extreme  penalty. 


Heed  Nature's  Warning 

At  the  first  sign  of  tender,  bleeding  gums,  go  to  your  demist 
for  teeth  and  gum  inspection  and  start  using  Forhan's  For 

the  Gums  at  once. 

Fothan's  For  the  Gumsb  the  scientific  formula  of  R.  I.  Forhan, 
D.  D.  S.  If  used  consistently  and  used  in  time,  it  will  prevent 
Pyorrhea  or  check  its  course. 

In  addirion  to  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  Pyorrhea. 
Forban's  For  the  Gums  is  an  excellent  dentifrice.  It  contains 
nothing  but  the  most  beneficial  ingredients  that  keep  teeth 
white  and  dean,  and  the  gums  firm  and  healthy. 

Remember,  statistics  are  all  against  you.  Science  proves 
that  four  out  of  every  five  are  doomed  after  forty.  For  that 
reason  it  is  good  health  insurance  to  start  using  Forban's 
For  the  Gums  today.  It  b  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  refresh¬ 
ing  to  the  mouth. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  b  sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 
Start  a  good  habit  today,  the  habit  of  strict  oral  hygiene. 
Go  regularly  to  your  dentist,  and  brush  your  teeth  twice 
a  day  with  Forhan's.  35c  an d  6C<  in  tube. 


1  tf*-J  Forks*.  D.  D.  5.  pp 

rorhan  Company,  New  York 
FcriunV  ii^boA.  U - —.1 
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THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  SHIP 


'lo  Europe -cT  Service  of  widest  Scope 


OU  R  van  fleets  are  noted  not  vices  are  placed  at  your  < 
only  for  the  number  and  providing  a  sailing  thi 
fine  type  of  their  linen,  but  also  with  your  plans  regai 
for  the  scope  of  their  service.  %vhen  or  where  you  wish 
With  a  total  berthing  capacityof  On  every  ship  you  find 
58,650  persons,  our  fleets  offer  comfort  and  a  consistc 
a  practically  unlimited  choice  of  courtesy  which  ma! 
in  bookings.  Ten  European  ser-  ocean  trip  a  real  deligt 
Whatever  your  requirements,  we  can  meet  them. 


'xxWhite  star  Linex^ 

American  Line  V^Jjgjy^^RED  Star  Line 

Intcrnational  Mercantile  Marine  Company 

No.  I  Rrouilwsy,  Now  York,  or  »n>  authorised  steamship  agent. 


One  of  the 
household  gods 


FRUIT  SALT 


^Derivative  Compound < 


ENO's  “Fruit  Salt"  as  a  laxative  has 
the  pleasant,  refreshing  and  purifying 
properties  of  fresh,  ripe  fruit.  Morning 
or  night,  a  glass  of  sparkling  ENO's 
naturally  assists  normal  digestive  and 
eliminative  functions,  upon  which  good 
health  depends.  Ture.  mild,  thorough, 
reliable,  safe  for  children,  the  delicate 
and  strong  alike.  Its  genuine  value  and 
economy  have  made  ENO's  truly  "a 
household  god." 

mu  •-*”**•  iWr?°r-fif  HIT' 'll  if.  a  rn. 

r,re,t,4  s *  w  J.C  ENO.  U*.  Lsc^o.  En*. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


ruan.  The  dark  recesses  of  I  he  mountain* 
began  to  lighten.  They  stood  forth  as  n 
the  word  of  command  from  the  Master  of 
All;  and  ns  the  ehanging  mellow  light 
moved  downward  that  wonderful  colm- 
seum  appeared  dearly  with  its  liattlemcnt* 
and  peaks  and  columns,  until  the  who|> 
majestic  landscape  was  revealed. 

Our  minds  cleared  with  the  landscape; 
our  courage  rose;  our  Indians  dipt  their 
paddles  silently,  steering  without  fear 
amidst  the  dangerous  masses  of  ice.  Hut 
there  was  no  profanity  in  Muir’s  exclama¬ 
tion.  ‘‘Wo  have  met  with  God!"  A  life¬ 
long  devout  ness  of  gratitude  filled  us.  to 
think  that  we  were  guided  into  this  mo*t 
wonderful  room  of  God's  great  gallery,  on 
perhaps  the  only  day  in  the  year  when  th. 
skies  were  cleared  and  the  sunrise,  the  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions  and  the  point  of  vies 
all  prepared  for  the  matchless  spectacle 
The  discomforts  of  the  voyage,  the  toil,  tl* 
cold  and  rain  of  the  past  few  weeks  were* 
small  price  to  pay  for  one  glimpse  of  it*  sur¬ 
passing  loveliness.  Again  and  again  Muir 
would  break  out,  after  a  long  silence  of 
blissful  memory,  with  exclamations: 

"We  saw  it;  we  saw  it!  He  sent  u*  to 
his  most  glorious  exhibition.  I*raisc  <•*>! 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow!" 


WHERE  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  GIANT- 
HAIL  FROM 


TJIG  men  come  from  little  places  is  tlir 
*  *  general  conclusion  reached  by  Mr 
It.  (*.  Forbes  in  the  New  York  Amrnro*. 
after  tabulating  the  birthplaces  of  th- 
heads  of  forty  of  our  leading  industrial 
concerns  and  twenty  of  otir  leading  rail- 
roads.  In  the  eombined  list  New  York 
appears  only  twice,  so,  "Now  York  City 
would  ap|M>ar  to  In*  a  bad  place  to  be  Isirti 
in."  A  much  better  start  on  the  road 
greatness  is  un  early  residence  in  *ucb 
places  as  Wauwatosa.  Wisconsin;  Prince¬ 
ton,  Arkansas;  Kdgartown.  Mas.-judm- 
setts;  Crestline,  Ohio,  and  New  Wheaton. 
Illinois.  It  is  also  noted  that  the  gnoi 
free  spaces  of  the  West  are  not  so  largely 
represented  as  the  Eastern  State*.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  instance,  leads  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  «*f  important  railroad  executive* 
with  three  to  two  each  for  Ohio. 
Indiana.  Illinois,  and  New  York,  ami 
with  one  each  for  California.  Wiscon-is. 
Vermont.  Arkansas,  Tennessee.  Louisians, 
New  Hampshire,  Texas,  and  Ireland. 
On  the  Forbes  list  the  States  which 
have  supplied  industrial  leaders  rank  a* 
follows: 


New  York _ 

. .  .5 

Ohio . 

. .  .4 

Michigan  .  .  . 

.  3 

Illinois . 

...3 

Pennsylvania. .  . 

.  .3 

Massachusetts. 

.  .3 

Wisconsin.  ... 

...2 

Connecticut . . . 

2 

•> 

New  Jersey.  _ 
Canada. _ _ 

.  .J 

...2 

Louisiana  .  .2 


New  Hampehin  I 


Missouri . 

Vermont . 
California . 

North  Carolina  I 

Maine . ' 

Delaware.  . 
Alabama 
Scotland  . . 
England. 


The  list  showing  the  birthplaces  i 
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our  industrial  loaders  is  given  as  follows 

op  the  financial  page  of  The  American: 

INDUSTRIAL  CONCERNS 
H* i<f  Company  Where  Ron 

].  iVdro  Armour  Armour  A  Co  Md-sukre.  Wk 

Earl  I)  Bat-r.  Am.  Sav  Onto 

4  C.  BHf.*«l  Bund.  OU,  N.  J.  BraoUya.  S.  Y. 

Srvmab  ( Vllon  WreUva  IMoa.  .  K&abrtb.  N.  J. 

C  A  Coffin.  (Jen.  Elreuic  . . .  N*nrew»  Co.  Mr. 

Weenie*  E.  Ond  IVifir  Cm  A  Eire.  Fromo.  CsL 
Edsird  L  Dohcar  Ua.  PWiokum.  Food  du  Wk 
Hmrr  L  Dohrrly  Henry  L.  Doherty  A 

Ox .  ColimtM  Ohio 

He<*Tl  Dollar _  Dollar  R  R  Co  Falkirk.  SrstftaA 

Jam* ».  Duke.  ToUreo  Dirham.  N.  C. 

Nm  9  Du  Pool  Grnreal  Motor.  Wibrnnston.  IV* 

l Irene  KssUniB.  Ijutman  Kodak.  WatreviUr.  N  Y. 

TV»  A  E.Jumo  Edra  (V.  Mika.  Ohio 

A  R.  Enkinr  Sludrtakrr  Coep  Hunt  mile  Ala 

Jamre  A.  Farrell  U.  &  dual  Corp.  New  Harm.  C*ono. 
Henry  Ford.  Fool  Motor  Co. . .  GnssML  Mvk 

EH.  Gao-  .  .  C.  8.  Steel  C  .yp.  New  Wheaton.  lit 

I  wrne  S.  Cnee  Hrthlrhem  Steel .  .  Gr-hrn.  N  J. 

Daniel  Guatrnhritn  Suvrlt  ir*  .  I’hikdrtpoia.  Pa 

E  M  Hrrr  .  Wot  bow  F-  A  M.  Laorm-re.  Pa 
Stfiuel  In.ull  CwMltb  Ed- .ii  Chi  lof-lon.  Kockml 
Mu  B  Miller  . . .  South.  Cal.  Kdnon.  Port  Huroo.  M«h. 

■  m  H.  NUhola  A  Bled  Chcm.  *  D>e  Hn.dlyn  N.  Y 

II  l  Parmn  F.  W.  Woohrwth.  Toronto,  C.oaU 

Mb  D  Rockefeller.  Oil ... .  Riehtoti.  N.  Y. 

J«b  -  Riarnwall  . .  Srari  RoebiKk  A  Co  Sneinaftell  III 

JA«D  Ryan.  Copper .  Ifanrork.  M«h 

<T*a  M  Schwab.  .  .Bethlehem  Steel  .  Williaowhurs.  Pa 
CW  B  Sr*er  .  V.  R  Rubber  New  (Mmaa  la. 

G  Shedd  Mar.  hall  Field  A  Co.  Ahtre-I  N  il 

iKrrd  F  Hloan.  .  General  Motor-  New  Hat.a  Cana 
CW  A  Stone  Stone  A  Wehatcr  Newton.  Mm 

Unite  Swift  Swift  A  Co  . .  Cat*  Cod.  Mam 

Oranl  Swope  .  General  Elretrie.  St  lamia  Mn. 

Val'er  C  Treutle  Standard  OiL  . .  CVvrkad  Oh* 

H»rrv  B.  Thayer.  . .  Amer.  Tel  A  Tel. .  .  NortkMd.  Vl 
fEW*  White  .  Armour  A  Co.  Prorta  III 

TV.  F_  Wibon  WiUon  A  Co .  Dmdon.  Caoo-U 

*  lUm  M.  Wood . . .  American  Woolen.  Kdnrtown  Maw 

0«w  D  Young . General  Kiretnr. ..  Yanllurtwwtillr  S  A 

RAILROADS 

Head  Cowpaap  Where  Been 

W  »  Atlrrhury...  Penn.  R  R  . New  AU«ni.  Iml 

K  F.  Bu.h  . . .  Mi«  I’adAe  . . .  Wrlhbwo.  f*a 

H  K  Brsam.  .  .Chi..  Mil  A  Si  Paul  Galmbyrs  III 

knew  T.  IW  . . .  H re* tine .  Seotlaml  l  a 

H  -.H  I  It .>tt. . . .  Northern  PariAe  Sew  York.  N  Y 

C.H  Gray  Union  Pacific  .  Princeton  Ark 

J  M  II uiiiaf.nl ....  Northern  Pacific .  .  Claremont.  N  II 

F.  rfai  llamwm.  Southern  Railway  New  York 

lul  U.  kr.itie>  hunt  S.-Ithem  Pacific.  New  Orlear.  la 

L  F  Ewre  ..  IVhware  A  llu.kmo  Full.*  City.  Ill 
Rohi  R  luvett  . .  Union  IV.Ic  . .  .  Son  Jannto.  Te.a* 
C.H  Markham  ....  IDinoi.  Central.  ..  ClarWIe.  T.nn. 

F.  I  P-nrum  ....  N  Y..  N.  II.  A  II  .  Rorkr.Be  Ini 

fwmuel  Rea .  Penn.  R  R  .  IMEbyhori  Pa 

A  II  Smith...  NY.  Central...  (  Wkan.1.  oh... 

'Am  Siwouk.  Southern  IVihe  . .  Ireland 

*  H  Storey.  A  .  T.  A  Santa  Fe  .  San  Franeireo 

»  II  Innowlalr  Del  .  Laek.  A  Wrwt  New  Ynuntfetown.  O. 

F  l>  Un.lrrw.ml  Erie  R.  R  .  tt  auwatrea  W  i*. 

IWI  Willard  .  Ballitnore  A  Ohm.  . . No.  llartUn>l.  \  t 


Turn  Abotil.  —  A  man  who  workcrl  in 
Iho  packing  department  «»f  a  large  sitire 
recently  resigned  anti  -nitl  lie  was  going 
into  business  with  another  man. 

"Don’t  you  think  that's  rather  n  risky 
thing  to  do  nowadays?"  said  the  forrman. 
when  ho  heard  about  the  new  venture. 

"Ah.  that  will  be  all  right!”  said  the 
other.  "Jim  and  1  will  make  a  success  of  it. 
I  will  furnish  tho  experience  and  he  will 
supply  the  capital." 

"How  long  do  you  expect  that  plan  to 
‘Urrced?”  a»ked  the  foreman. 

"Oh.  about  fivo  years,"  was  the  reply. 

By  that  time,  if  all  goes  well.  I’ll  have  the 
capital  ond  he’ll  have  tho  experience!" — 
tiW  II  ard  if  arc. 


Effective  Sermon.— ‘‘What  was  the  text 
<>f  the  sermon  to-day?" 

"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

"Who  was  thero?" 

"All  the  beloved,  apparently." — The  Ef>- 
loilh  Herald. 


All  Arranged. — "It's  such  a  bother  decid¬ 
ing  about  holidays." 

"It  doesn't  bother  me.  The  boss  tells 
me  when  to  go  and  tho  wife  tells  me  where.” 
—London  Opinion. 


Some  Cow. — FOR  SALK  -Jersey  cow.  1 
rives  the  finest  of  sweet  milk,  buttermilk 
sad  cream  cheese.  —  Classified  ad.  in  The 
Mobile  Kegistrr. 


of  50  Ways  to  Save  Money 

THIS  LiftAbout  Book  »how»  fifty  ways  to 
save  money — a  revelation  in  material 
handling  economies. 

A  Book  giving  the  fact*,  and  actual  photo- 
graphs,  of  thii  powerful  little  electric  hoist  us 
used  in  vaiious  lines  of  business  for  handling 
Akm.  \  loads  of  every  description. 

\  It  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know,  how  the 

J \  Lift  About  can  bring  a  big  economy  to  your 

1  business.  A  FREE  COPY  on  request. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO, 

CrJ  /  412  SehuyUr  A**..  Montour  Falla,  N.  Y. 

/  Hi *f»chr«  in  1'HftdpM  t  lUr*. 


UCim  CWAHIS  &  H0I9TS 


( iood  Buildinos  Deserve  (iood  Hardwan 


Let  Corbin  control 
your  most  used  doors 

Is  it  economy  to  put  poor 
hardware  on  your  pantry 
and  kitchen  doors — and 
he  annoyed  all  the  rest  of 
your  life/ 

Double-acting  doorscon- 
trolled  by  the  Corbin 
Floor  Spring  Hinge  arc 
never  bad-acting  doors. 
And  they  won't  wear 
out.  The  strong  mech¬ 
anism  is  solidly  set  into 
the  floor.  At  90  degrees,  the 
door  stays  open. 

Your  local  Corbin  dealer 
carries  this  good  hardware 
specialty.  Every  double-acting 


P.  &.  F.  CORBIN 

NEW  BRITAIN  CONN. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 
To  U.S.  Shipplna  Board 
Infor.  Sect.  U.S.  VVaablnmon.  D. 

_ C  - 

Pirur  (rod  wllhout  obligalioo  (be  f 
Goiernmenl  lUeratare  dcKtibtd  ibo-c 
con.iderln*  a  (rip  (o  Europe  O,(o 
Orien(  Q,(o  boulb  America  Q. 


LUCKY  LADIES  WIIO  MOTOR  ALONE 

THANK  heaven  there  in  still  one  field  continent  to  continent  by  rail  or  steam- 
left  open  to  uomen  where  they  ship,  "to  suggest  attempting  even  any 
have  some  outrageous  advantages  over  overnight  jaunt  in  an  automobile  wilh- 
more  rnan — and  that  field  is  motoring.”  out  a  husband  or  brother  along  is  not 
So,  proclaims  a  woman  motorist,  sounding  only  questionable  as  to  taste,  but  just 


Plan  your 
EuropeanTrip  to 
escape  the  mid¬ 
summer  heat- 

IF  you  arc  going  to  Europe  this 
year,  plan  your  trip  for  August 
or  September.  Europe  fe  delightful 
then.  August  days  that  arc  miser¬ 
ably  hot  here  arc  cool  and  delight¬ 
ful  at  sea. 

The  United  States  Lines  operates 
four  separate  services  to  Europe. 

I  he  largest  ship  in  the  world,  the 
great  Leviathan,  plies  between  New 
York, Southampton  and  Cherbourg, 
with  a  sailing  every  three  weeks. 
Three  other  first  class  ships  sail  to 
Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  Bremen. 
The  First  Class  Ships  are: 

Leviathan  .  .  Aug.  18  Sept.  8 
Pres.  Harding  .  Aug.  21  Sept.22 
Geo.  Washington  Sept.  1  Oct.  6 
Pres.  Roosevelt  Sept.  15  Oct.  20 

In  addition  there  areeight  splendid  cabin 
ihips— five  to  London  anti  three  to  Bremen. 

Send  in  the  blank  below  today  and  learn 
tbout  this  great  fieri. 


United  States  Lines 

15  Broadway  New  York  City 

Ao iwi.1  In  alt  the  Pnanfal  (inn 

Managtnx  Operators  for 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


WHAT  KKAL  "IIE-MAN"  COULD  RESIST  TIIIST 
One  look  at  the  way  the  lady  U  holding  the  wrench  »r*uld  make  liiin  take  ll  away  from  her  and 
never  let  her  hold  It  aicaln  Any  lady  motorKt  may  learn  much  from  till*  picture. 


a  clarion  call  to  her  sisters  to  come  forth 
and  enjoy  thin  “fruit  of  feminine  preemi¬ 
nence.”  This  latest  advocate  of  feminine 
superiority,  Laura  Brecketiridge  MeClin- 
tock,  lias  motored  50.000  miles,  alone  or 
with  a  woman  companion,  through  the 
wildest  sections  of  the  West,  and  now  she 
asks,  through  the  pages  of  Motor  (New 
York):  "Why  take  a  man  along?”  Why- 
oven  be  too  much  bothered  by  learning  the 
technique  of  the  car,  how  to  handle  all  the 
foolish  tools,  jigamaroos,  etc.?  A  well-cut 
pair  of  breeches,  she  announces,  a  natty 
sport  blouse,  are  more  to  be  esteemed  than 
a  set  of  tools  and  a  spare  tire  thrown  in. 
Women  have  been  too  much  under  their 
instinct  of  discretion  as  regards  motoring, 
she  goes  on.  Ingenious  man  has  led  her  to 
believe  that,  while  it  is  perfectly  safe  and 
“proper"  for  her  to  go  unattended  from 


about  impossible  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.”  The  militant  lady  motorist 
proceeds: 

Not  that  I  am  advocating  that  the  female 
of  the  nation  when  they  are  smitten  with 
the  wanderlust  fever  climb  forthwith  into 
the  family  chariot  and  roll  majestically 
toward  Alaska,  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
without  even  so  much  as  mentioning  tlieir 
proposed  outing  to  the  head  of  the  house. 
Kar  from  it!  I'm  a  stanch  believer  in  the 
clinging- vine  and  sturdy-oak  formula.  Ever 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  painlessly  extract 
my  allowance— plus — from  the  financial 
ruler  of  our  household  I  have  become  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  subtle  art  of 
masculine  intercourse  per  the  ”  Oh.  you-aro- 
so-big-and-strong-and-l'm-eo-dumb-and- 
weak"  method  has  every  other  system 
beat  a  block.  I  would  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  it  can  boat  a  congressional 
bloc — if  handled  adroitly  by  "sho-nialo” 
lobbyists  not  too  overly  conscious  of 


:::: 


In  Summer — 

Your  engine  starts  easily,  you  use  your 
lights  less,  you  drive  farther.  This  tends 
to  overcharge  and  overheat  your  battery. 

Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
gives  you  extra  protection  against  the 
effects  of  overheating.  Being  made 
largely  of  rubber,  it  does  not  •‘burn-out.” 
Thus  it  has  saved  many  a  battery  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  total  loss. 


In  Winter — 

Stiff  motors  and  the  greater  use  of  lights 
put  a  heavy  load  on  the  battery. 

Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  gives  a 
battery  more  “punch”— starting  a  cold 
motor  more  quickly  and  with  less  drain 
on  the  battery.  The  battery  remains 
more  fully  charged  and  is  less  likely  to 
freeze— saving  you  trouble  and  perhaps 
a  $10  or  $12  repair  bill. 

A  Low  Cost  for  Satisfactory  Battery  Operation 

With  all  their  advantages.  Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Batteries  cost 
no  more  to  buy  than  any  other  first-grade  battery — and  they  cost  less 
to  own.  You'll  find  real  battery  economy  and  satisfaction  at  any 
Willard  Service  Station. 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Madm  in  Canada  by  I  ha  Willard  Storace  Battery  Company  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto.  Ontario 


Willard  "A"  and  "B"  Radio  Storage  Batteries  reduce  noises  and  ii 
crease  efficiency.  Write  for  free  booklet,  "Better  Results  from  Radio' 


BATTERIES 


("a  stroke 
(of  genius' 


said  the 
banker 


I  here  >  a  big  surprise  waiting 
for  the  man  who  hasn’t  seen  the  new 
Williams'  Doublccap  Stick. 

A  husky  stick  the  famous  Williams* 
kind — with  a  shining,  big  metal  cap  on 
each  end  that  serves  as  a  handle  as  well 
as  a  container.  And  what  a  handle! 
Room  for  all  (out  fingers  and  thumb  so 
that  your  hand  never  touche*  the  soap. 

Williatns’hasalwaysgivcnyou  the  most 
comfortable,  cooling,  soothing  shave  in 
the  world.  Now  tnev  give  you  a  new 
imptoved  stick  that  makes  shaving  more 
convenient,  sanitary  and  economical. 

Try  It!  Buy  the  new  Doublccap  Stick 
at  your  nearest  dealers’.  Or  let  us  send 
you  a  Sample  Doublecap  Stick  (tee. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  D-l;  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Williams 

Doublecap 
Shaving  Stick 


PATENTS. 

OF  INVENTION  BLANK 


VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO 


If  Your  Feet  Ache 
and  Throb  at  Night 
Massage  them  with 
Soothing,  Cooling 

7 Ylentholatum 

wrnio  for  ( r+m  lomo/f 


H  r ilc  for  t rom  $ampto 
M mt holot  am  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.Y..  WUfcIi«,K. 


Before  and  After  Baby  Comet 

Dr.  Ism!*  FUrlrr.  one  of  the  mml  eminent 
ehlkt  pprrUlUt*.  nbo  for  yon  has  tau  skit  moth¬ 
er*  boa  to  re*r  healthy  latiko.  now  oiler*  ariro- 
tlftf  l!i9tnjrtli«n  on  flllM  for  the  child  before  kilrth 
to  ln-ure  Ha  Mns  born  health)*.  Till  null r  Im- 
fsortatit  pH**  of  l»aby  life  U  Intere*tlncl>  presented 
In  the  H<«.  e&mp'rtdy  retired  edition  of  Dr.  Fischer's 
\iluable  tiandbouli  for  mother*  ami  nunw- the 


Thl«  Is  the  fourteenth  rdlrion— the  lWth  thou- 
*aik1 — of  Dr  FUchtc' ’•  fanvou*  book,  and  beddc* 
prrntUI  matter,  the  author  give*  the  latest  acfteD- 
tlfr  Information  on  Infant  mrr  Cover*  mirvltw. 
Kit  blue.  tralnlo*.  mrUI 

feedln*  dating  the  ilhsrrlrd  period,  wraninz.  cloth- 
iwr.  treating  earn  ar*d  eye*.  Accidents  and  ordinary 
IQnrvci.  ronlagtou*  and  fever*.  bow  to 

modify  scanty  breAit  ndlk.  c  »l<>rtc  requirement*  of 
the  Infant.  vucmtlorxs  fur  trmutur  nenrftlrt  and 
catarrhal  children.  Information  on  riuudns.  Me. 

Dr  llsc her.  now  medical  director  M  Krw  J or* 
Infante* rlum.  waa  formerly  In-tructoc  In  children* 
diseases  at  the  New  York  XV't-r.r»<S».j»U»  Medical 
School  and  lfocplul.  and  hl§  newly  revHrd  book 
will  prove  even  a  better  culde  to  mother*  and 
P'  .«peet|ve  mother*  than  the  twelve  edition*  that 
preceded  It  Illartrated  ; 

if  mo.  Clot*.  tSQ  /rtcra.  $  /.  nel:  Mod;**.  it  OS 
Foni  a  w.piju  tv.  Put..,,  wt-jeo  fA**  W-.N-T. 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


Because  nil  nrc  made  exactly  the  same 
in  quality  you  have  confidence  in 
their  dependability.  You’ll  play  better 
golf  with  them.  Remember,  too.  that 
the  Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shaft  will  not 
warp,  crack  or  rust. 

Bristol  Steel  Shafted  Clubs  can  be 
supplied  by  The  Crawford.  McGregor 
&  Canby  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros.,  New  Yorks  Thos. 
E.  Wilson  fc*  Co..  Chicago;  I  he  Hil- 
lerich  &  Bradsby  Co..  Louisville, 
Ky.;  and  The  Burke  Golf  Co.,  New- 
ark,  Ohio. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  COMPANY 
BRISTOL.  CONN. 


BS'ft 


,arw.  ?. 

liU  Mu  i. 


I*  1 1 

i'll 


their  brains,  nor  too  unconscious  of  their 
ankles. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  objections  to  women  touring  alone  :*s 
merely  a  discretion  “complex"  (that 
sounds  impressively  Freudian  anyway, 
regardless  of  whether  it  actually  means 
anything  or  not),  let's  proceed  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  advantages  of  leaving  the  lordly  ones 
liehind. 

Why  take  the  men  along?  Why.  even 
if  their  resistance  can  be  overcome,  and  a 
lukewarm  enthusiasm  results?  There  art- 
few  difficulties  to  lie  mot  with  in  touring 
that  can  not  t«e  just  as  well,  if  not  more 
easily,  dealt  with  by  women  traveling  alone 
than  if  in  company  with  a  man.  And.  oh. 
the  advantages!  And  the  larks  that  result 
from  such  experience*!  For  there  an*  ad¬ 
vantages  fn*m  the  time  the  car  is  left  to  l»e 
overhauled  at  the  corner  garage  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  trip  until  the  last  s|*are  tire  is 
cut  into  ribbons  on  the  homeward  (light. 
I  know.  I  have  had  experience  with  and 
without  the  dear  things  along. 

The  police  with  one  accord  are  more 
lenient  with  women  making  mistak**  than 
they  an*  with  men — no  matter  if  the  latter 
an*  strangers  also.  Inn-keepers,  fellow- 
travelers.  proprietors  of  roadside  filling- 
stations.  strangers  in  stranger  tow-ns.  etc.; 
while  mechanics  seem  to  blossom  forth  into 
Ills  of  unheard-of  speed  under  a  fin*  of 
ignorant  questions  and  feminine  flattery, 
likewise,  the  fewer  the  questions  and  the 
greater  the  flattery,  the  gentler  mechanics 
are  with  women  when  the  time  comes  for 
terms.  There  are  advantages,  yea.  even 
unto  the  police  courts! 


Mrs.  McCTintock  presents  this  rfoumf 
of  her  heterogeneous  experiences  with  life 
mid  people  in  general,  and  men  and  motors 
in  particular: 


First,  women  don’t  have  to  know  very 
much  about  the  internal  arrangement*  of 
automobiles  to  take  long  tours.  Second, 
neither  do  they  have  to  l»e  awfully  young 
ami  good-looking  to  "get  by."  That  latter 
is  a  sager  remark  than  it  seems.  "One 
look."  as  the  peppy  real  estate  dealer  adver¬ 
tises,  "would  mean  a  lot."  If  you  don't 
believe  it  ask  my  "kid”  brother.  His 
observations  may  not  be  as  flattering  as  I 
might  like,  but  they  will  at  least  l»e  un¬ 
biased. 

Take  the  police  for  instance.  Men 
always  want  to  argue.  And  even  if  they 
don’t  for  some  strange*  reason,  officers  of 
the  law  treat  them  as  tho  they  ought  to 
know  better.  They  know  women  don't— 
and  act  accordingly.  Only  twice  have  I 
ever  gotten  into  anything  that  resembles 
trouble  with  the  law.  Once  I  was  in 
Frederick,  Maryland.  I  had  been  warned, 
too.  of  the  strictness  of  the  Maryland  motor 
laws,  but  I  had  come  l!00  miles  over  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  from  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  that  day  and  iny  mind  was  still 
tilled  with  visions  brought  forth  by  those 
cheery  sign-posts  atop  the  highest  peaks: 
“Eternity  is  just  around  the  corner,"  they 
read:  "Sinners.  Arc  You  Ready?” 

The  day  had  started  off  badly  to  begin 
with.  At  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  I  asked 
a  young  man  at  a  filling-station  if  we  hail 
come  over  the  worst  part  of  the  mountains. 
I  was  scan**!. 

“Hell,  lady,  you  ain't  started  over  the 
mountain  yit ."  he  sniffed.  1  lc  didn’t  exag¬ 
gerate.  But  he  did  depress  us.  So  when 


What  is  this  mental  factor  that  so 
many  say  is  ninety  per  cent,  of  golf? 


When  you  step  up  to  the  hall  and  the 
club  in  your  hands  feels  good  the 
chances  arc  ten  to  one  the  shot  « ill  he 
good.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shaft. 
It  makes  all  clubs  "feel  good."  for  the 
balance  is  just  right.  You  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  strength,  the  way  it  "stays 
with  ball"  In  a  bad  lie. 
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i:  drove  into  sleepy  little  Frederick  long 
*fur  dusk  we  were  too  numb  to  think  of 
kxtking  for  cops.  Suddenly  an  infuriated 
httle  bewhiskered  man  darted  out  from 
tehind  an  enormous  umbrella  anchore«l  on 
the  ‘larboard  curbing. 

•  Where  in  the  devil  do  you  think  you 
artcoing?"  he  tallowed. 

"Some  plaee  where  there  aren't  any 
mountains,  please  God!"  I  replied  wearily 
«  be  shook  his  fist  in  my  face. 

He  yelled  nt  us.  threatened  us  with  arrest 
and  jail  imprisonment,  called  us  a  pair  of 
fools  not  to  stay  where  we  lielonged.  and 
when  we  agreed  with  everything  he  said— 
jartieularlv  the  latter — he  finally  dismissed 
u« 

Another  time  I  thoughtlessly  parked  my 
i.tney  for  hours  on  n  crowded  thoroughfare, 
ard  to  make  the  offense  worse,  not  two  feet 
(mm  a  tire  hydrant.  I  was  hauled  before 
lh-  police  judge.  He  glowered  wrathfully. 
opostulated  with  me  at  length,  cited  all  niv 
misdemeanors,  and  demanded  to  know  just 
bow  long  I  had  left  my  car  parked.  A 
whole  crowd  of  his  brass-buttoned  “slaviea" 
stood  by  to  see  me  devoured.  He  bail  the 
reputation  of  being  a  hard-boiled  "guy." 

"Well.  I’ll  tell  you,  Judge.”  I  eonlided 
nrretly.  "1  didn't  mh*  that  old  fin-plug! 
Ami  |  didn't  know  how  long  ray  car  was 
puked,  I’m  awfully  sorry,  but  you  see. 
Judge,"  very  confidentially,  "I'm  just  a 
hit  feeble-minded!" 

He  let  me  go.  And  patted  me  on  the 
Me  besides. 

My  advice  to  females  who  would  fain 
mum  afield  this  summer  would  lx-  to  take 
xparcniid  a  fresh  hanky,  but  to  substitute 
for  pincers  n  couple  of  good-looking  sport 
Mouse*,  a  nifty  sweater  or  so,  and  a  pair  of 
ruling-irons. 


IJE1TENANT  M AUCHAN’S  SUCCESSFUL 
FAILURE 

CATE  may  have  tavn  unkind  enough  to 
1  bringdown  the  world's  fastest  fighting 
plune.  piloted  by  Lieutenant  Maughan. 
a  few  miles  short  of  the  transcontinental 
i"tl.  hut.  nevertheless,  comment  numerous 
•'  ronnutic  authorities,  along  with  a  good 
many  lay  editorial  writers,  this  two-thou- 
wnd-mile  flight  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
tiiost  significant  events  in  recent  aviation 
history.  The  failure  of  a  part  of  the  plane, 
a  tonofotion  in  the  oil-cooling  device,  was 
i'd  that  sUmhI  between  the  pilot  and  his 
ambition— a  flight  acroei  the  continent 
l*twecn  dawn  and  dusk.  It  is  a  ease  of 
wooden  ships  and  an  iron  man"  again,  re¬ 
marks  the  New  York  WorLl,  recalling  that: 

The  old  sailor  loves  to  snv  that  in  the 
'lays  «if  wooden  ships  they  mastered  the 
•  a*  lieeause  there  were  iron  men  to  sail 
them,  with  the  unflattering  suggestion  that 
Nowadays  there  are  ships  of  iron  and 
wooden  men  to  man  them.  The  economist 
:' •>  it  another  way.  pointing  out  that  the 
machine  has  made  the  worker  its  slave  and 
that  the  craftsman  is  no  longer  master  of 
tools. 

Consider  the  recent  exploits  of  Lieut. 
KumcU  L.  Maughan  of  the  Army  Air  Ser- 
rire.  He  has  made  two  attempts  to  fly 
from  coast  to  coast  in  the  light  of  one  day. 
H'  thereby  hopes  to  demonstrate,  among 
"‘Mr  things,  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
iMs  may  dc|>cnd  upon  one  force  of  com¬ 
bat  airplanes,  which  in  case  of  invasion 
"ay  *«c  shifted  from  one  coast  to  another 

will. 

Ucu tenant  Maughan  has  l*een  flying  a 


What  the 

P-A-X 

will  do  for 
You 


Handle  .11  roar 
initrccmmunl, 
(■lint  (.11*  .1 
no  for 

orcr.lor**  ul- 


M.irrully  r*. 

due*  'our  rent- 

.1  r»p*n»*  of 
•rbphon*  I  n* 


3S.v*  you  right- 
««n  tnondi  on 


■Hh  every  de- 
tour  buiine**. 


61niurr  .bwlulr 
to  vour 


G4vcyoulhr.il. 
*»n« .««•  of  l hr 
"Conference 
Line"  "Code 
C.U"  and  other 
Automatic  Ser¬ 
vice*. 


The  P-A  X  it  iimil.r  to 
thr  Automatic  Telephone 
<i|uipmcnt  being  u>  widely 
adopted  for  city  *r  ttke.  It 
autraenti  and  complete*, 
but  doea  not  tupplant  nor 
connrct  with,  lx* I  or  long 
durance  telephone  vcrvicr 


Some  day  you  will 
have  this  instrument 
on  your  desk  —  and 
then — 

you  will  know  that  the  lack  of 
the  P-A-X  wsl»  an  nctunl  ex¬ 
pense.  The  P-A-X  is  the  most 
highly  developed  and  complete 
intercommunicating  telephone 
service  known.  It  saves  time, 
cuts  overhead  and  improves 
service. 

The  P-A-X  requires  no  oper¬ 
ator  little  upkeep.  Its  ser¬ 
vices  arc  prompt— accurate- 
continuous.  If  your  organiza¬ 
tion  is  forward-moving  you 
may  feel  reasonably  sure  you 
will  have  a  P-A-X  telephoncon 
your  desk  soon.  Our  book, 
The  Straight  Line,”  will  help 
you  decide  when.  Will  you 
use  the  coupon  or  write  for 
your  copy? 


THE 

PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 

Automatic  Electric  Compamy 

DOMBI OMI V  MANVMCTVKBB  OT  TaWKNOC  1BBM  W  US*  Tin  KW  <W» 

HOME  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  CHICAGO.  U.S.  A. 
Branch  Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


EXECUTIVE'S  COUPON.— Far  Com[J,ncntary  Cofr  of  the  Booklet  'The  Straight  Line." 

Automatic  Electric  Company,  947  West  Van  Burcn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  "The  Straight  Line."  L 


Name - T:rlc - 

Name  of  my  Company - — - — — - —  .  Gcogl© 

Address - 
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Don’t  pay 


till  you  try  them 


TALKS 

ON 

TALKING 


hitfli  grade  citfars 


ij  lUnk  Sirvrl.  rinUilrlpMa.  P«. 

I’lraar  ari«l  bi*  •  boa  «>l  no  PI  SHwr  (Urn.  II. 
af'i>r  •ntoklna  On.  I  .IrcM-  il--  b..*  ••  «..«& 

I  ,.«r~  ...  B-n.l  that  aiB-unl.  II  I  dfChtall  Wl 
"mill  dial  aiiUMini.  I  a«rrr  |o  r-luin  Iw  4«>  un 

•mukxl  cl.au  "ilMn  Irn  -la**  wUh  fc  obltartlm 

□  C3  Medium  □  Str.,n* 


Cuticura  Soap 
Will  Help  You 
Clear  Your  Skin 


N.m* 


Rr^fftnc* 


Insects  Make  Clothes! 


*  r 

IlMlilMti  *  1 1’  KM-r. 

"Talks  on  Talking"  will 

Put  Words  Into  Your  Moutl 

t*r»«rt  you  can  u«e  effectively  In  everv-«l«T 
vermtie^  a *  veil  a*  in  formal  mnd  lafovatol 
Mr.  Klciarr  la  a  celebrated  *perch  »prciali.t  «**- 
helped  thouaandt  U  men  Incrvaar  Hmr  uliiiu 
ity.  He  tcil»  you  about  v*nom  type#  of  talker? 
to  apeak  In  public,  bow  to  tell  a  Hory,  da* -lam 
importance  of  talking  In  *aSe»m*n*liip  five? 
advice  a!»ut  ^waking  t bat  will  be  ur?ful  to  a*» 
Study  tbla  little  vdume  atvl  )*wi  wiU 

•*  *•  fc  of  talking.  l*e>;«axra. 

I  iulfc.  Jl.  */?  fi  *  V 

Ft  Vk  &  *  ILLS  COMP  I  PuiioKm 

FV^mn  Aver.-n,  Si  w  Y  •  m.  ■■■■■■ 


Make  the  material,  too—  meaaure  t»»e  clntli.  oM 
It.  and  join  tlie  piece# *  Tliere  ate  aUo  Inar*  l  cu**| 

maker*,  paper  art  urwia.  mllktnauU  d.  i 

tralnrd  nuraca,  murdereva.  and  iw4emn  !«<ed  ttbRel 
taker*'  l^arn  about  tbeac  mtereftlng  little  tfiunali 
Irotn  William  J.<  UstoiT*  laaclnating  book  - 

“INSECT  WORKERS'* 

wbkh  takra  you  to  the  Wonderland  of  In*  a 
with  Ita  tniMrlloua  multiplicity  of  turi1'***'* 
I'hotographic  III  u*»  ration*.  tome  in  Colo#. 

itmo.  CUHk.  7$t  n^ti  $j<.  fottpmU. 

raft  t  Vntdh  Cna.  rMnkru  m  HO  fa«1ft  kn  .  kra  SV 


CUfk’i  Rou->d  llx>  World  «nd  Mrdilrrranran  CrutMi 

Jon  16th  and  Fob.  2nd.  1»24:  122  da t*  S loon 
lip:  06  iluyu  WOO  up.  Shorr  excursion*  Included.  . 
FRANK  C.  CLARK.  Time*  Building.  Now  York 

Spray!  Don’t  swat! 

Flyosan  kills  flies 
by  the  roomful 

Fly  ••attrr*  are  Jnw.  Fly  lr»|*«  »re  mu— y. 
Many  powder*  are  doagrtwin.  Juat  •prav 
F'lvouin  into  the  air  «t  a  d'“»J  room;  ia  fire 
minute,  all  die.  are  dead. 

Ahtclktlrly  — kill,  all  known 

insert  pe.U,  yet  berm.  nothin*  ebe.  Flea-ant 
odor.  No  *t*in.  No  nun  to  rl-wi  up. 

II  your  dealer  ba.  no  Flyman  on  band.  *eod 
u«  tl  for  Introdurtor.v  Parka*-  pint  ran  and 
•prayer.  (Went  of  Rookie*  and  in  I'anada. 

Colonial  Chemical  Corporation. 
Reading.  Pa. 

Flvosan 

SAFE  INSECTICIDE 

'I U  Film  by  (he  Roomful  —  Moaquilom.  too. 


The  unsuccessful  attempts  of  I.teutenaiil 
Maughan  to  fly  arrow  the  Continent  l*c- 
tween  dawn  and  dusk  were  of  great  value 
to  the  manufaeturer  an  well  as  to  the  Air 
Service,  in  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
quick  mobility  of  this  type  of  ship  in  lime 
of  emergency.  Throughout  both  tests,  j 
extending  over  some  3.000  miles  of  flying, 
as  well  as  the  return  trip  from  St.  Joseph, 
the  Curtiss  1>-12  motor  functioned  per¬ 
fectly.  The  first  trial  was  interrupted  by 
the  presence  of  foreign  matter  in  a  tiller 
hitherto  considered  adequate  to  meet  any 
demand  placed  upon  it.  How  this  material 
got  there  is  a  problem.  The  tanks  were 
washed  out  not  only  with  gasoline,  but 
also  with  a  diluted  solution  of  sulfuric 
acid,  that  they  might  l*e  absolutely  clean. 
ITesumaldv.  the  material  that  clogged  the 
tiller  may  have  come  from  the  chamois 
used  in  straining  the  gasoline. 

The  second  flight,  made  ten  days  later, 
a  as  again  interrupted — not  by  faulty 
o|M'ration  of  the  motor,  or  the  plane,  but 
bv  accessory  equipment,  the  oil-cooler, 
which  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Army 
Curtiss  ship  that  won  the  Pulitzer  Race  in 
1922.  It  is  notable  that  this  ship  had  had 
some  GO  or  70  hours  in  the  air  previous  to 
the  transcontinental  flights  without  ex¬ 
periencing  any  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
Lieutenant  Maughan  contended.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  air  service  in  carrying  on  these 
exceedingly  heroic  tests  i«  certainly  justified 
by  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained. 


/io  u 

Precaution 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS.  Inc. 
m  it.nk rw.j.i,bM.  ra. 


In  addition  to  the  astounding  feat  of 
averaging  l.V*  miles  an  hour  for  nearly 
2.000  miles,  the  Detroit  A'fifl  points  out. 
Maughan,  in  his  Curtin  pursuit  plane, 
shattered  a  "flock  of  world's  records." 
Just  how  many  new  records  were  sot  will 
not  l*e  known  until  after  days  of  calcula¬ 
tion  by  officials  of  the  I.  F.  A.  In  the  mean¬ 
time.  however,  remarks  the  New  York 
Ur  raid: 

In  one  ini|*ortant  respect  these  failures 
have  ln-cn  successes.  The  first  one  showed 
the  importance  of  absolutely  clean  gas- 
pi  lies  and  carburetors.  The  second  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  weakness  of  the  machine's 
oil-cooler.  Airplane*  an*  not  yet  perfect, 
and  every  severe  t«**t  i*f  this  kind  is  likely 
to  bring  out  remediable  defects  which 
could  not  la*  discovered  except  by  pro¬ 
long'd  flight. 

The  Aeronautical  l)igr*t  present*  this 
summation: 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


pursuit  plane  made  of  steel  anil  other  finely 
tinted  stuffs.  He  himself  is  made  of  l*one 
and  nerve  and  sinew.  Twice,  now.  the 
human  mechanism  has  exhausted  that  of 
the  airplane;  twice,  the  finest  sort  of  ma¬ 
chine  craftsmanship  has  given  way  before 
the  human  equipment  showed  signs  of 
breaking  down.  The  last  flight,  when  pilot 
and  plane  traversed  two-thirds  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  across  the  I'nited  States  in  daylight, 
found  the  human  mechanism  a  little  groggy 
from  oil  fumes,  but  still  able  to  function 
regularly.  It  found  the  oiling  system  of 
the  inanimate  machine  unable  to  carry  on 
under  such  terrific  demands. 

Il  seems  that  the  Army  Air  Service 
has  found  the  right  pilot  in  Lieutenant 
Maughan,  a  man  of  iron.  It  is  up  to  the 
designers  and  engineers  to  find  u  pursuit 
plane  he  can  not  wear  dow*n. 


KING  COTTON  GOES  UP  IN  THE  AIR 

'T'HE  advantages  of  airplanes  as  pas- 
^  senior  carriers  have  Ix-on  realized 
throughout  the  world.  I>ut  the  possibilities 
c(  the*-  machines  as  transporters  of  freight 
-,  m  to  have  been  overlooked,  in  America 
at  least,  tho  we  read  in  The  I'nited  Stales 
lir  Sertnce  Magazine  (Washington)  that 
"in  England,  France,  Germany  and  The 
Netherlands  the  aerial  freight  business  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition."  To  show  mer¬ 
chants  here  the  way  the  airplane  can  help 
materially  expedite  the  shipment  of  their 
roods,  the  Army  Air  Service,  cooperating 
with  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  Augusta,  Georgia, 
Hoard  of  Commerce,  and  the  Watn- 
•utta  Mills,  of  New  It  ed  ford,  Massachusetts, 
jrnmipd  for  the  Might  of  two  giant  Martin 
tanhers  from  Augusta  to  the  mills  in 
Massachusetts,  with  two  hales  of  cotton,  to 
Ic  woven  on  tho  looms. 

The  recent  Shrinera'  Convention  in 
Washington  was  the  occasion  for  "this 
nallv  historic  Might"  in  which  "for  the 
first  time  in  history  rotton  won  transported 
ilirmigh  air  from  the  Melds  where  it  is 
cn*»n  to  the  mills  where  it  is  made  into 
doth."  as  the  magazine  article  remarks. 
Tlii'  account  of  the  trip  is  ns  follows: 

Two  Martin  Itomhing  Airplanes  left 
Augusta  at  4.45  A.  M.  June  4,  with  two  hales 
of  rotton  consigned  to  the  Wnumutta  Mills 
at  New  Bedford.  They  arrived  at  New 
Bedford  at  4.30  I*.  M.,  the  actuul  Hying  time 
for  1,000  miles  In-ing  ten  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes. 

Immediately  the  raw  cotton  was  rushed 
to  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  w  here  it  was  pr«» 
pared  for  weaving  on  the  looms.  Next 
morning  the  two  planes  took  off  from  New 
Bedford  at  5.45  o’clock,  arriving  in  Wash¬ 
ington  At  noon. 

The  occasion  for  this  really  historic  Might 
*a*  the  Shriners'  Convention  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Myers  carried  os  souvenirs  Masonic 
apron*  mode  by  the  Wamsutta  Mills  from 
Goirgia  cotton,  delivering  them  in  record 
time. 

While  waiting  nt  New  Bedford,  the  Hy- 
<r*  were  entertained  nt  a  dinner  presided 
over  by  Oliver  Prescott,  President  of  the 
Wamsutta  Mills.  Charles  F.  Broughton, 
treasurer  of  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  said: 

"1  lielieve  that  the  day  will  come  when 
hr  air  or  some  other  mean*,  rapid  shipment 
"f  rotton  will  Ik*  possible.  Rapid  shipment 
•ill  mean  added  production  which,  of 
"•tiro*.  will  mean  lower  costs.  I  think  that 
this  flight,  which  was  completed  within  17 
'linutcs  of  the  scheduled  time,  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  is  to  come. 

“This  Might  brings  home  to  the  business 
rum  of  this  country  the  fact  that  they  have 
practically  ignored  the  possibilities  of  tho 
»*rplane  as  the  most  rapid  means  of  truns- 
i-ciation  now  available.  In  England, 
•' ranee,  Germany  and  The  Netherlands 
'he  aerial  freight  business  is  in  a  nourishing 
■’•minion.  The  Army  Air  Service  has  al- 
r*  »<l v  demonstrated  the  commercial  possi- 
•diries  of  the  airplane  by  shipping  spare 
Ians  for  airplanes  and  engines,  clothing, 
so  on.  by  air  in  a  fraction  of  the  timo 
liable  by  rail  or  boat." 

_hach  apron  l>ore  the  following  legend: 
•VlO-pound  hale  of  raw  cotton  donated  by 
Board  of  Commerce,  Augusta,  Georgia. 
Transported  by  Army  Air  Service  from 
A  .pista  to  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
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you  have  doubtless  considered  possible  locations 
with  the  greatest  care.  You  have  noted  transpor¬ 
tation,  proximity  to  schools,  and  so  on — all  mat¬ 
ters  above  ground. 

We  suggest  also  looking  carefully  under  ground. 

What  of  the  water  supply?  First,  are  the  mains 
already  installed  ample  for  a  considerable  increase 
in  population?  Second,  are  they  of  a  material 
which  will  not  deteriorate,  requiring  costly  re¬ 
pairs,  and  perhaps  failing  you  utterly  when  you 
need  them  most? 

If  you  find  them  made  of  cast  iron,  you  may 
rest  easy.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  will  not  deteriorate  in 
your  lifetime.  No  one  knows  how  long  it  will 
last,  but  there  are  instances  of  present  use  after 
three  centuries  and  more  of  service. 

Cast  iron  water  mains  with  an  adequate  water 
supply  are  the  best  defense  against  fire  a  house¬ 
holder  can  have.  Unless  you  are  willing  to  take 
needless  risks,  you  will,  in  the  old  phrase,  “accept 
no  substitute.” 

The  unrivalled  superiority  of  Cast  Iron  Pipe  has 
become  so  widely  recognized,  that  sellers  of  real 
estate  and  subdivision  operators  would  do  well  to 
mention  it  when  they  can. 

THE  CAST  IRON  PIPE  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 

122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


CAST  IRON  PIPI 


L*J 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


every  caxe  in  a 
metal  soap  box 


in  10  hours  on  June  4.  Aprons  fabricated 
by  Wamsutta  Mills.  New  Bedford.  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Aprons  transported  by  Army 
Air  Service  from  New  Bedford  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C..  in  3 lA  hours  on  June  5.  De¬ 
livered  to  Shrine  Convention  2  1*.  M 
AMERICA.  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OK 
AVIATION*.  SUPPORT  IT!” 


PACKERS 


An  account  of  this  feat  in  The  Aeronauti¬ 
cal  Digest  (New  York)  adds  that  "The 
Air  Service  of  the  U.  8.  Army  issued  an 
order  for  a  trip  of  this  character  in  1910.  but 
it  was  canceled  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  the  officers  who  originated  the  idea, 
altho  plans  for  the  trip  had  been  perfected." 


Its  Grandeur  of  Location 
is  Known  the  World  Over 

Facing  upon  Lake  Michigan. 
THE  DR  A  KE  offers  every  guest 
the  quietude  and  charm  of  a 
pleasant  residential  district.  Yet 


BIG  PLANES  HARD  TO  CONTROL 
\  17  HI  LB  some  airplane  dwdgnen  an- 
'  V  experimenting  with  "flivvers"  anti 
gliders  of  almost  vest-pocket  tuc.  others 
an-  proceeding  along  tho  lino  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  calls  for  larger  and  mill  larger 
machines.  Each  group  has  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  problems  to  wrestle  with.  Those 
of  the  "flivver"  designers  already  have 
been  commented  upon  extensively,  in 
connection  with  Georges  Barbot,  the  French 
aviator,  and  lu*  tiny  Dewoitino  craft. 
An  article  in  the  aenmau ties  department 
of  The  Christian  Srienee  Monitor  (Boston) 
doac-ribe*  one  of  the  difficulties  confronting 
makers  of  large  machines,  by  observing 

that— 

As  airplanes  continue  to  increase  in  site, 
it  becomes  progressively  more  difficult  to 
control  their  flight  by  simple  manual  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  usual  system  of  elevator,  rudder 
and  ailerons.  Designers  have  so  far  l>cen 
able,  thanks  to  a  growing  knowledge  of 
aerodynamics,  to  meet  the  situation  by  the 
development  of  more-  efficient  control  sur¬ 
faces  requiring  less  force  to  produce  n 
given  effect  than  did  the  older  types,  but 
that  can  not  continue  indefinitely.  The 
time  will  finally  come  when  it  will  In-  neces¬ 
sary  cither  to  go  over  to  mechanical  or 
electrical  operation  of  the  controls  or  to 
abandon  the  present  form  of  control  en¬ 
tirely.  replacing  it  by  some  device  wherein 
the  pilot's  force  is  multiplied  and  the  con¬ 
trol  is  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  operate 
itself,  or  at  least  to  refrain  from  offering 
direct  opposition  to  the  pilot's  effort*. 

In  a  sense,  the  ordinary  l>alaneed  control 
is  in  itself  such  a  device,  and  balanee.1 
controls  are  now  fitted  on  all  airplanes  of 
very  large  size.  They  consist  simply  of 
surfaces  which  lie  partly  ahead  of  and 
partly  Itchind  the  hinge,  instead  of  hn\  ing 
the  hinge  at  the  leading  edge.  The  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  part  of  the  surface  forward  of 
the  hinge  tends  to  increase  any  divergence 
from  the  neutral  position  of  the  controls, 
and  so  acts  against  the  force  on  the  rear 
part  of  the  surface.  Such  balancing  would 
l>e  all-sufficient  if  the  center  of  pressure  of 
the  air  reaction  on  an  inclined  surface 
were  the  same  under  all  conditions,  as  the 
hinge  could  then  lie  set  back  exactly  to  the 
center  of  pressure,  and  the  only  force  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  pilot  would  be  that  necessary 
to  overcome  friction  in  the  system,  but 
unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
center  of  pressure  moves  as  the  angle  at 


it  is  metropolitan— within  a  few 
minutes’  walk  of  the  heart  of 
Chicago's  business,  theatrical  ami 
shopping  centers. 

On  your  next  visit  to  C  hicago 
stay  at  THE  DRAKE— out  of 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
"Loop." 

Write  for  booklet  uLn 

KnJiofiA.in/  "Tww "•  '“*"*«  wn»r— 

^  Tilt  |)RA|tBlUW.CyM-.> 

4Wit  «n)ov  *%  profDd. 


inventors  ssr «« 

TO  CRT  YOUR  PA  TEN  t\"  Sen*  model  okrftb 
(WfipUon  your  Invrotion  an<l  wc  will  five 

lu  p4trniul4r  naiurr  ......  r 

RANDOLPH  A  CO..  Pt*.  111.  Wn«hln*ton.  0 


Drake 


E  mixing^ 
W*rn  iut.mU. 

'  Juit  ciumlik  up  • 

at  Bis-Kit 


CHICAGO 

Lai*  St>*r*  Or).*  *n*  U*p*f  MUM***  >.*... 

TIIE  DRAKE  ia  un-tfr  THE  BLACKSTONE 
mana4t*nn’nt  which  ia  the  wnrM'a  itanitarU 
ot  hotel  arrvifr. 


\\XTo 


EVERT  COUPLE  EIG1GEQ 

ta  nr  11  inntrn 


ETHICS 


Swimming  Scientifically  Tatghl 


Long  Life  and  How  to  Attain  It 

.  . .  t  L  t  •  .  m  t  w-  I  tms  |||  W  (A  ft.ffj  LI 


Your  Druggist 
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»hi>h  the  surface  meets  the  air  is  changed, 
inti  no  such  thing  as  perfect  balancing  is 
ptx-ible.  altho.  as  already  noted,  there  has 
f.vn  considerable  progress  in  approaching 
tlat  ideal  in  the  last  few  years. 

If  the  ordinary  type  of  l>alance  is  deemed 
insufficient,  the  next  step  is  to  use  an  as- 
H-rahly  of  surfaces  such  thut  the  force  on 
aop  will  help  to  move  some  other.  The 
rood  notable  instance's  of  that  sort  are 
finished  by  the  De  Ilaviland  aileron 
fear,  the  Flettner  rudder  and  the  Locning 
iilrron. 

W'v  are  told  that  there  are  general  lines 
ulotig  which  it  is  possible  to  proceed  in 
cnicr  to  nduce  the  force  required  of  a  con- 
trol.  In  the  first  place— 

The  gearing  nmy  be  changed  so  that  the 
pilot  exerts  a  small  force  through  a  Inrge 
dutaneo  instead  of  a  Inrge  force  through 
i  mall  distance.  That  possibility  is  sul>- 
j<*t  to  certain  very  distinct  limitations. 

Srcond,  the  lever  arm  of  the  force  on  tin1 
cntrol  surface  nmy  In-  reduces!  with  respect 
to  the  hinge  by  getting  the  effective  center 
•if  pressure  closer  to  the  hinge  line.  This 
i«  the  idea  of  all  Ivalancing  device  s. 

Third,  the  size  of  the  surface  to  which  the 
pilot's  forts-  is  directly  applitsl  may  lie 
rdiieid.  either  by  the  use  of  an  auxiliary 
mrface,  as  in  the  Flettner  device,  or  by 
rr placement  of  the  ailerons  and  other 
Niotnds  now  commonly  used  with  sonic- 
tlirg  entirely  new  in  form  ami  different 
in  operation.  Such  a  fundamental  change 
ir.  control  methods  must  at  least  In*  rc- 
prdid  as  n  potwibility. 

A  very  ingenious  application  of  the  idea 
•  f  u-ing  one  surface  as  an  auxiliary  to  con¬ 
trol  the  motions  of  another  has  recently 
ben  made  by  the  Locning  company, 
\mcrican  builders  of  airplanes  and  sca- 
tUn.-s.  Mr.  Ixmning  has  removed  the 
•ihron*  from  their  accustomed  position  at 
'h.  r»*r  of  the  wing  and  places  1  them  at 
th-  hading  edge,  with  the  object  of  causing 
tl»  sing  to  twist  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
rdofuree  the  aileron  action. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  possible  avo- 
ti  ic  of  approach  to  a  reduced  controlling 
forc*>  js  through  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  application  of  that  force.  If  a  heavy 
*nght  is  resting  on  ice,  pulled  downward 
hi  gravity,  a  force  equal  to  the  pull  of 
parity  itaelf  will  Ih>  required  to  lift  it 
into  the  air.  Very  little  force,  however, 
o»*d  lie  exerted  to  slide  the  weight  along 
th*  ire.  Similarly,  it  is  possible  that  we 
•h«U  the  development  of  types  of  con¬ 
trol  in  which  the  force  is  very  small  Ih*- 
«»u*-  the  movement  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  principal  load  on  the  control  member. 
Tier  have  already  b««cn  trials  of  such 
'I'vices,  hut  they  have  failed  )x>cnuHe  of 
o-ehanieal  complexity  or  lu-eauso  they 
t»vc  an  insufficiency  of  maximum  control- 
ling  i»wcr. 

Hehind  all  these  suggested  schemes  lies 
the  possibility  of  the  servo-motor,  of 
tnwhanical  or  electrical  operation,  hut  that 
»v>jld  bo  put  off  ns  long  as  possible.  It 
••  'ho  duty  of  the  engineer  to  span-  no 
•ffnrt  to  improve  the  coutrol  system  itself 
w  that  the  introduction  of  a  brand-new 
t'cLanieal  element,  with  its  necessary 
itvr»a>e  of  complication,  may  be  avoided. 


The  Real  Danger.— The  small  delivery 
*"!  delivering  to  a  new  customer  and 
hi.  !  encountered  a  huge  dog  in  the  yard. 

•  <  ome  in."  said  the  lady,  "he  doesn’t 

The  boy  still  hung  back.  "Does  he 


When  you  arrive  at  the 
point  in  your  business 
where  you  carefully 
investigate  upkeep  and 
operating  expense  with 
the  idea  of  lowering  the 
cost  of  delivery  with  your 
motor  truck  ~  when  you 
decide  that  yearly  depre-- 
ciation  of  haulage  units 
should  be  less ~ then 
you’ll  go  to  Federal 
Truck  Distributors  and 
get  the  facts  about 
Federal  Modem  Design. 


Write  for  Booklet  S.  I. 
Making  One  Thing  Better 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT 


Means  c Another  Satisfied  ‘User 
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INVESTMENTS  ▼  AND  ▼  FINANCE 


THREE  FLAW'S  IN'  PROSPERITY 


St.  Louis  smoker 
moves  into 

a 

second  place 

With  405  cans  to  his  credit 

Mr.  Thurston  smokes  his 

way  towards  the  lead 

Mr.  Byron  Thurston  of  St.  Louis  i* 
more  than  qualified  for  membership  in 
the  Edgeworth  Club.  But  his  position 
in  the  championship-smoker  elass  is  not 
so  well  established.  Mr.  Thurston'* 
interesting  letter  follows: 

Hold  Garni ,  SI.  Ixm*.  Mo. 
Dirus  a  Brother  Company, 

KU-hnionit.  Va. 

Ocml«m«n: 

I  havo  Iitlfn  hrnril  of  *rrnt  a t  onr 

kind  ot  lobarro. 

1  have  nmokvd  «o,,1  rare  of  Kdx’aonh  l*lu* 
Sllr.*  :ir«-  *l*e  without  rhaiwlntf. 

Now  if  vou  know  of  any  britrr  rerool  I 
would  lie  triad  to  hear  from  you  I  *ntok«*  one 
ran  of  toliaeco  In  two  day*  and  «*n)**>  every 
pipeful. 

Your*  truly. 

(Slirni-d)  11)  run  Thurnloii 

More  than  a  year  ago  an  Edgeworth 
smoker  from  Burlington.  Vermont.  Mr. 
II.  F.  Baldwin,  wrote  in  suggesting  that 
lie  had  smoked  more  Edgeworth  than  any 
other  living  man.  At  that  time  lie  had 
*inoked  over  BUM)  enns  of  the  same  size 
pun'hased  by  Mr.  Thurston,  distributed 
over  a  period  »»f  nearly  a  score  of  years. 

So  while  it  appears  today  that  Mr. 
Thurston  is  well  behind  the  leader,  if  he 
continues  smoking  a  can  every  two  days, 
it  may  be  only  a  matter  of  years  Iwfon*  he 
will  Ik?  well  in  advance  of  tbo  entire  field. 

Edgeworth  has  something  almut  it  that 
hold*  smokers. 

If  you  have,  never 
tried  Edgeworth. 
Laru*  &  Brother 
Company  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  fns* 
samples  of  both 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice 
and  Hcady-Rubhcd. 
Just  drop  a 
postcard  to  Larus 
A  Brother  Com- 
pany,  5  South 
21st  Street. 
Richmond.  Va.. 
and  the  free 
samples  will  he 
forwarded  to  you 
promptly. 

If  you  will  also 
include  the  name  and  address  of  your 
regular  tobacco  dealer,  your  courtesy 
w  ill  be  appreciated. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to 
suit  the  needs  and  means  of  all  pureha*- 
ers.  Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and 
Ready-Rubbed  come  in  small,  pocket - 
size  packages,  in  attractive  tin  humidors 
and  ill  handy  in-betwt<  •n  sizes. 

To  Retail  Tolxicto  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth. 
Lotus  &  Brother  ( *ompany  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  bv  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready- Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you 
would  pay  the  jobber. 


!  TN  a  time  of  large  earnings  and  full  em- 
I  ^  ployment  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  in 
business  circles  which  is  reflected  most 
conspicuously  in  the  stock  market,  and 
.  yet  it  has  l>een  difficult  to  find  out  just 
what  is  thought  to  be  wrong  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  situation.  A  brief  and  definite  state¬ 
ment  appears  in  the  Chicago  financial 
I  correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
,  Isdgtr.  An  unnamed  Chicago  merchant, 
who  makes  a  close  study  of  economic 
trends,  hazards  a  guess  that  there  are  three 
tlaws  in  our  present  prosperity  which  pro¬ 
duce  an  unseen  restraint.  Those  are  farm 
,  prices,  unbalanced  foreign  trade,  and  fear 
of  radical  legislation.  The  low  price-level 
for  agricultural  products  "has  got  to  lie 
corrected."  w»»  are  told,  "and  it  isn't  going 
to  lie  corrected  by  legislation  or  coopera¬ 
tion  or  by  holding  bark,  or  by  the  new  credit 
banks,  or  by  anything  that  has  been  or  is 


itself.”  The  farmer,  we  an*  told,  is  a  poor  j 
,  business  mau.  "If  a  grocer  can't  make  I 
money  in  canned  goods,  he  bandies  only  • 
enough  canned  good*  to  satisfy  the  demand  j 
he  must  meet  to  sell  things  on  which  he  can 
make  a  profit;  but  the  Kansas  farmer  goes 

I  on  raising  wheat."  "Any  one  who  thinks 
the  farm  situation  is  to  he  changed  by 
sending  theorist*  to  the  Senate  to  fight 
|  industry  and  the  railroads  will  have  to 
I  guess  again,"  we  read.  The  Chicago  man 
concludes  that  "the  farmer's  politirel 
|  representatives  and  hi*  organization  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  have  to  fight  the  fanner 
and  his  way*  and  hi*  business  methods. 
Other  thing*  will  soon  comet  themselves 
if  these  ways  and  methods  are  corrected." 

Our  second  handicap  is  said  to  lie  “the 
■  lack  of  Imlancc  in  our  foreign  trade." 
i  The  situation  is  explained  this  way: 

Of  course  we  have  been  doing  business 
with  foreign  countries  —  good  business.  < 
But  we  are  not  foreign  traders  and  only 
a  few  of  us  an*  interested  in  it.  We  sell 
*t«-cl  and  oil  and  packing-house  products 
abroad,  and  some  specialties,  but.  mostly, 
t  lie  foreigners  buy  our  products.  They 
always  have.  We  don't  go  abroad  and  si'll 
.  them  much.  They  come  hen*  und  buy. 

We  are  still  in  the  porition  of  an  empire 
ojien  for  exploitation,  in  the  eye*  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  talk  of  us  and  our  product* 
and  our  wealth  as  they  talk  «*f  <  'hina.  Now 
they  are  trying  to  get  us  to  understand 
Europe's  position  and  troubles.  They  arc 
not  trying  to  understand  us.  If  Americans 
would  spend  money  in  exploiting  Europe. 
Europe  would  have  a  better  appreciation 
of  us.  The  trouble  is  that  wc  are  not 
exploiters  of  countries  abroad.  There  is 
too  much  to  exploit  at  home. 

As  a  result,  we  have  been  influenced  in 
our  business  prosperity  by  political  condi¬ 
tions  in  Europe.  1  don't  advocate  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Europe  or  any  other  country. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that,  in 


relation  to  foreign  trade,  wo  an*  passive. 
And  this  passivity  has  affected  the  dtgrre 
of  our  prosperity,  perhaps.  And  perhaps 
it  hasn't  made  any  difference.  It  may  even 
l*e  the  better  way.  The  chances  are  it 
will  correct  itself,  just  as  the  farmers'  situa¬ 
tion  will  correct  itself. 

The  third  flaw  in  our  prosperity,  says 
the  Chicago  business  man,  “is  the  fear  of 
legislation  hostile  to  business — industry 
and  transportation": 

Possibly  the  fear  of  it  is  too  great.  The 
reality  may  not  Ik*  so  bad.  To  me  there  u 
no  phenomenon  comparable  to  that  of  hr 
enlightened  people's  setting  out  to  destroy 
the  source*  of  wealth  and  success.  Ii  may 
Is*,  ns  some  old  philosopher  said,  that  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  not  the  purpose  of 
existence;  it  is  the  gaining  of  experience. 
Eventually.  1  suppose,  we  will  havo  to 
learn  it  that  way  unless  we  can  profit  from 
Russia's  experience*. 


NO  LET-UP  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
N  spite  of  the  seasonal  lull  there  seem* 
to  U*  no  let-up  in  the  demand  for  work¬ 
ers.  judging  front  report*  made  to  govern¬ 
ment  authorities.  Indeed,  t  ho  employ  meat 
service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  expect* 
employment  conditions  to  remain  favorable 
in  practically  every  part  of  tho  country 
during  the  next  sixty  day*  at  least.  This 
conclusion  is  based  upon  a  special  country¬ 
wide  survey  recently  made,  the  result*  of 
which  were  made  public  at  the  end  ot  la*t 
month.  It  seems  that  while  there  is  still  n 
shortage  of  common  labor  in  some  section*, 
this  is  becoming  lews  acute,  alt  ho  short  af* 
or  farm  lalwr  is  indicated  in  several  State*. 
In  New  York  State  "supply  and  demand  <*f 
common  labor"  an*  about  equal,  a*  the 
n*|Kirt  is  summarized  in  a  New  York  7* r»»««  * 
dispatch  from  Washington.  A  shortage  is 
reported  from  New  Jersey,  where  "full 
employment  of  all  classes  of  lalnir  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue”  for  tho  next  two 
months.  In  the  important  iudustrinl  State 
of  Pennsylvania — 

Then*  is  a  shortage  of  common  and 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  labor,  which  will 
remain  practically  unchanged  during  the 
next  sixty  days.  Building  trades  labor  of 
every  kind  is  extremely  source,  with  no  n- 
lief  in  sight.  Steel  and  iron  mills  through¬ 
out  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  still 
somewhat  liaiii|K*red.  due  to  tho  scarcity 
of  this  class  of  help.  Largo  State  und 
municipal  road-building  project*  continue 
to  employ  the  available  supply  of  common 
labor. 

Supply  and  demand  of  labor  are  about 
equal,  ami  the  industrial  outlook  is  reported 
encouraging  in  New  England.  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  The  same  condition  gener¬ 
ally  exists  in  the  Southern  States,  in 
Michigan.  Minnesota  and  the  Northwestern 
States. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  MAN’S  THRIFT 
PROBLEM 

•  SUBSCRIBER  to  the  Chicago  Journal 
A  of  Commerce  asks  that  paper  to  write 
an  editorial  on  Bhe  financial  problem  of  the 
Hijtll-*alaried  professional  man.  Ix-inj;  led 
to  nuke  the  request  by  the  paper’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  wanes  of  highly  paid  manual 
workers.  The  editor  thinks  that  the  letter 
it-  If  makes  a  perfectly  acceptable  editorial 
dLvusiion  of  the  subject  and.  therefore, 
nprints  it  as  follows  on  the  editorial  page, 
under  the  heading  "The  Thrift  Problem 
d  the  White-Collared”: 

In  the  issue  of  July  23.  there  appears  an 
editorial  stating  that  the  $-1,000  brick¬ 
layer  should  save  $2,500  a  year  and  retire 
on  his  income  in  fifteen  years. 

I  ihould  like  very  much  to  have  some  of 
thr  »l«tistieal  experts  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  prepare  a  budget  for 
thr  professional  man,  whoso  income  ranges 
tetween  $1,000  and  $1,000  yearly,  showing 
bos  he  can  save  enough  in  100  years  to 
bury  himself  decently  when  he  dies. 

Mv  own  cane  is  undoubtedly  typical  of 
aunv;  I  am  a  man  of  thirty-two.  trying  to 
»-UbJi*h  some  little  professional  practise 
ar.d  standing,  which  requires  my  living  in 
at  least  a  quiet,  respectable  neighborhood, 
hiring  presentable  clothe*,  maintaining 
a  -nail  car  for  my  business  purpose*,  and 
giving  my  wife  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
icrUl  prcsontability,  including  clothing 
and  church  and  musical  club  dui*. 

I  must  carry  insurance,  und  I  must  oc- 
'unonally  l»e  seen  out  among  other  men  in 
•  mcial  way.  I  consider  these*  things  about 
tip  minimum  I  can  do,  if  I  am  not  to  drop 
«-it  of  my  profession  and  becomo  a  brick¬ 
layer  or  a  plasterer. 

1  ofTcr  the  following  figun*  hrielly  sliow- 
ine  my  yearly  expenditures— a  very  modest 
•bowing,  yet  one  that  I  feel  is  typical  and 
nay  interest  others: 

Hu»itiess  overhead  not  included. 


K*Tit  *75  00  a  month) . S000  00 

for  two .  450.00 

(Vshlo*  for  two .  300  00 

l**‘**no* .  350.00 

Hiwhcld cxpmsrw  (laundry. etc.) .  350.00 

.  300.00 

Hw*  <  u-lg*.  church,  otc. ) .  200.00 

Mstioicare .  150.00 

I'—'icul  npmsra  (IncL  Brooking.  etc.) .  . .  100.00 
.  150.00 


$3,150.00 

I  have  never  yet  cleared  $1,000  from 
my  business,  and  have  not  averaged  $3,500. 
Kmm  what  I  know  of  others  in  my  line, 
rilber  on  salaries  or  in  private  practises, 
**.000  a  year  is  excellent  pay,  as  far  as  this 
hn*1  of  work  goes. 

"hen  the  long  sermons  aro  all  delivered 
\v  the  high  priests  of  thrift  and  economy, 
tl*r<-  still  remains  the  question  of  the  ir- 
fdorible  minimum  on  which  the  so-called 
•hue-collar  man"  can  exist.  Does  it 
P»J  to  educate  oneself,  to  marry,  to 
*t!-mpt  to  establish  and  maintain  a  cul- 
American  home,  to  raise  children, 
he  an  active  member  of  one’s  society, 
•  ■rung  for  l»ettcr  conditions  and  relations 
nioag  one’s  fellow  men.  or  is  it.  after  all. 
-tt.r  to  admit  that  these  things  are  of 
Vi  value  and,  donning  overalls  and  brogans, 
'>ut  to  learn  a  rough  trade?  It  is  not 
possible  to  do  this.  And  it  is 
cnj-e-ible.  I  maintain,  for  the  average 
;"ing  business  or  professional  man  to  keep 
foA  above  water  on  the  present  salaries 
••  published. 
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Wanted  for  check' raising 


DESCRIPTION 

Age  .  .  .  ’6  (look*  older) 

Height . 5  ft.  7  in. 

Weight . 125  lbi. 

Build . .lender 

Hslr  .  .  chestnut  brown  (curly) 

tye« . light  ft ray 

Complexion . .allow 

Occupation  .  .  .  bookkeeper 

Peculiarities  .  .  cigarette  smoker, 
nervous,  prominent  check  bone*, 
teccding  chin,  pointed  Roman 
nose,  high  forehead,  nude  woman 
tattooed  on  left  arm. 

Thi*  man  it  wanted  for  numerous  check  rais¬ 
ings.  He  it  intelligent  and  plausible  enough 
to  allay  any  ordinary  suspicions.  He  is  at  (urge 
—  police  official*  warn  you  ot  hi*  activi¬ 
ties.  What  name  it  he  using  I  Whose  ordinary, 
unaafe  check  may  he  alter  next?  WhoknowaJ 


This  is  why  banks  give 
depositors  insured  checks 

—  the  only  positive  protection 

Ordinary  unsafe  bank  checks  are  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  check  raisers. 

Last  year  more  than  $50,000,000 
was  lost  through  check  frauds  alone. 

Thousands  of  hanks  today  give  their  depositors 
positive  protection  against  check  raisers  by  provid- 
ing  only  Super-Safety  Insured  Bank  Checks. 

There  are  many  mechanical  devices  on  the  market, 
safety  inks  and  other  methods  of  protecting  checks. 
As  far  as  they  go  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
deterring  amateurs.  They  often  prevent  the  first 
step  on  the  downward  path. 

But  Super-Safety  Insured  Bank  Checks  not  only  de¬ 
ter  the  green  amateur — they  scare  off  the  hardened 
professional.  For  the  paper  on  which  they  arc  made 
is  the  latest  word  in  safety.  Should  an  attempt  be 
made  to  alter  one  of  these  checks,  cither  by  erasure, 
knife  or  acid,  the  paper  fairly  shrieks  the  crime. 
Then  — each  depositor  is  insured  up  to  the  amount 
of  $i,ooo  against  fraudulent  alteration,  with  the 
Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co.  On  each 
check,  in  the  comer,  appear  the  reassuring  words: 
••INSURED,**  and  “Protected  by  the  William  J. 
Bums  International  Detective  Agency,  Inc**  The 
moral  effect  of  this  positive  protection  is  not  lightly 
to  he  tampered  with.  The  crook  will  seek  the  un¬ 
protected  check  to  play  with. 

William  J.  Bums  strongly  urges  all  bank  depositors 
to  take  the  precaution  of  using  safety  paper.  And 
in  his  book — “Stories  of  Check  Raisers — and  How 
to  Protect  Yourself" — he  has  drawn  on  his  vast  ex¬ 
perience,  and  offered  timely  advice  which  may  save 
your  bank  account  from  being  pilfered  some  day. 
We  have  prepared  a  private  edition  of  this  book 
simply  as  propaganda  of  education.  If  you  will  mail 
the  coupon  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  with 
our  compliments.  No  obligation  whatever. 

THE  BANKERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

The  largest  Manufacturers  of  Bant  Checks  In  the  World 
New  York  Chicago  D*n**r  Atlanta 


Pay  by  Check 

You  alwar*  have  a  receipt 
tot  payment*. 

You  never  make  a  mlatake 
In  amount. 

You  can  operate  your  "bud¬ 
get"  mote  intelligently. 

You  alwaya  know  )uat  what 
your  balance  la. 
CAUTION!  Alwayi  make 
your  check*  out  properly,  In 
Ink.  Uae  Super-Safety  In¬ 
sured  Bank  Check*.  Your 


Send  today  for  this 
interesting  book  — 


DETECTIVE 

WILLIAM  J.  BURNS 

Founder  of  the  famous  William 
)  Burnt  International  Detective 
Agency,  Inc.,  which  protects 
bank  depositor*  who  uae  Super- 
Safety  Insured  Bank  Check*. 


The  Banker*  Supply  Company 
5950  South  State  Street,  Chicago 

Gentlemen:  Please  acrid  me.  without  obli¬ 
gation.  a  copy  of  you i  private  edition  of 
Stories  of  Check  Raisers— and  How  to 
Protect  Yourself."  by  William  J.  Burnt. 
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»r  u-  plainly,  u—  margin  if  r.<iulrvd  1 
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Yeast  Foam 
Tablets 

ATonicFood 


The  ideal  tonic 
for  children 

Lack  of  strength  and  vig¬ 
or  in  children  isoftendue 
to  a  certain  food  defi¬ 
ciency  which  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  prompdy  correct. 
Give  these  tablets  to  your 
children  and  see  if  there 
isn’t  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  In  their  physical 
condition. This  yeast  is  a 
pure,  wholesome  food, 
palatable  and  easy  to  take. 


Recommended  by  doctors  and 
sold  by  druggists  etxrywhere 


SEND  FOR  LARGE  FREE  SAMPLE 


Address. 


Mall  coupon  lo  LD.+  II 

North  we«em  Yea»c  Company 
1750  N.  A.hlanJ  Avc..  Chicago.  IIL 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Our  Picturesque  English 


Betides  knowing  English  words,  the  next  interesting  and  important  thine  to  learn 
it  the  source  and  meaning  of  our  idioms  and  idiotismt.  ^ou  use  tome  of  them  every 


»■  SIIV  wrnwoum  n  ”  —  -  -  — — -  #  .  m  II 

day.  Wc  all  do.  The  largest  collection  ever  attempted  of  these  figures  of  speech  has 
just  been  published  in  that  wonderfully  unique  book— "A  Desk  Book  of 


Idi 


ioms  an 


d  Idiomatic  Phrases 


in  English  Speech  and  Literature 


By  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  Litt  D.,  LL.D 
and  LeanJerJ.  Je  Bekker 


This  captivating  volume  will  give  you  spicy 
bit*  ol  information  about 


11.000  Ph 


in  every-day  u*e  in  conversation,  most  o<  which 
arc  traced  to  eminent  writers  and  speakers. 


For  instance,  it  tell*  you  that  Roosevelt  coined 
the  phrases  "fifty-fifty."  " pussyfoot. ”  "weasel 
words"  and.  did  you  know  that  the  foa-trot  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Fox? 

Do  you  know  the  superstition  of  Adam's 
Apple,  and  the  one  about  old  maids  leading  apes 
in  hell? 

What  is  considered  the  gay  science? 

Who  Said  ” she’s  no  chicken?"  When  was  the 
first  "joy  ride"  so  Called? 

Where  do  we  get:  Horse  of  another  color 
gras*  widow,  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  frc*M  on  to. 
hocus  pocus.  paint  the  town,  Ananias  Club,  amen 
corner,  hell  box.  sword  of  Damocles,  calf  love, 
to  rain  cats  and  dogs,  crack  of  doom.  French 
leave,  bark  up  the  wrong  tree,  age  of  consent, 
bring  home  the  bacon,  not  built  that  way.  bury 
the  hatchet,  to  purge  the  Aegean  stables,  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  corn,  there's  no  kick  coming,  puy 


to  the  gallery,  hoodoo,  to  wear  the  breeches,  ax 
u.  grind,  a  -ink'i  as  good  as  a  nod.  every  dog  «“* 
h.s  dav.  the  heel  of  A< holes,  look  daggers.  »J 
there,  ku  Klux  KUn.  lady  of  the  bedchamber, 
liberty  hall,  leave  in  the  lurch,  marriage  bc«l.  a 
peach  of  a  cold,  peeping  Tom.  ran*  more  hogs 
and  lews  hell,  seventh  heaven,  us  of  one  and  half 
a  down  of  the  other,  unreconstructed  Southerner. 
Welsh  rabbit,  waller*  paper*,  etc. 


Read  what  tke  Newspaper  Critics  say 
about  this  book 


We  know  no  book  better,  ot  Its  kind 
Manchester  tfcag)  CnorStom. 

Here  I*  a  N«k  that  irartors  thrse  horn 


« nil  wloch  they  are  invested  as  menial  imscr.  wide 
in  apptkcalion  — San  Fianeweo  .<r. 

An  in.dw.t4e  aid  to  .11  eoocewd  wrth  tbe  teaming 
or  wilting  .4  Kngloh  H-* <&  sod  literal  ■«.— Tacoma 

Krwt  Trtbrnm^. 

F.iroml.r.  .ry  ditiges-v  marked  the  worch  tor  the 

.....ms  arvl  r.rjnmr*  ul  ifckch  a:e 

£ol  firm  In  tbe  dKtiUiUo—  Italadelphia 

«5S rm  ers  ££?£?  ss^aasss 


Jj  asC  S2.11 


fUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers.  354-360  fourth  Ave,  New  York 


FOREIGN 


July  26.— Franco  raises  the  blockade  of  the 

occupied  areas,  which  had  been  closed 
as  a  punishment  for  a  bomb  explosion 
on  a  train  carrying  Belgian  soldiers 
homo.  Ten  of  tho  soldiers  were  killed. 


iTcmicr  Poincare  announoes  that  Belgium 
and  France  find  the  recent  British  nolo 
on  reiwuutious  unacceptable  and  that 
they  will  suggest  a  new  dra/t. 


Berlin  Communists,  under  pressure  of  the 
Ciovemmont,  call  off  the  anti-Fasmii 
open-air  demonstration  calks!  for  July 
29.  A  dispatch  from  Duosseldorf  say* 
that  food  supplies ore  slowlv  decreasing, 
and  that  only  a  few  shopkeepers  kept 
open  all  day. 


July  28. — American  and  Turkish  experts  at 


M  .  1  -  I  -  1.  1 


I  1 1  •  :  1  *  I  \  i  1 .  .  t .  1 


the  United  States  receives  tho  most 
favored  nation  treatment  in  connection 
with  tho  freedom  of  tho  Straits  for 
merchantmen  and  worships. 


July  29. — Tho  anticipated  and  much- 


feared  Communist  uprising  in  Germany 
does  not  materialize,  and  the  day  pew-t 


off  quietly. 


Tho  International  Child  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  in  (Ionova,  decides  to 
create  an  official  central  bureau  for  con¬ 
trol  of  moving  pictures  throughout  tho 
w'orld  and  a  clearing-house  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  all  countries  concerning  tho 
propriety  <  f  all  films  for  children. 

Tho  Turkish  dc'egatex  at  I*ausanno  under¬ 
take  to  assure  equitable  treatment  of 

tho  Christian  population*  in  Turkey. 


July  .'10. — The  British  Government  re¬ 
ceive*  tho  Froneh  and  Belgian  roplie* 
to  tho  recent  British  noto  on  repara¬ 
tions.  Tho  contents  of  tho  noto  aro 
kept  secret  at  the  request  of  1‘romier 
l>umcar6. 


July  3!.— One  hundred  aro  reported  killed 
and  scores  mangled  in  a  collision  !«>■ 
tween  the  Hamburg  and  Munich  oxprv«i 
and  a  train  standing  ut  tho  Kreienwn 
station  in  Berlin. 


The  bill  prohibiting  tho  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  any  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  is  signed  by  the  King  ana 
booomes  British  law. 


DOMESTIC 


July  26. — Preridont  Harding  receives  a 
cordial  welcome  In  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  a  message  of  welcome 
from  tho  Premier  of  Canada,  Macken¬ 
zie  King.  It  is  1  he  first  time  a  I*rosident 
of  the  United  Stales  has  visited  Catwdn 
and  tho  second  lime  that  a  President 
has  set  foot  on  foreign  soil. 


The  coal-mino  operators,  meeting  with  lh*‘ 
coal-miners  at  Atlantic  City,  refuse  l" 
adopt  the  "check-off”  system  de¬ 
manded  by  the  miners  as  a  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  union,  and  the  wago  confer¬ 
ence  is  reported  to  bo  on  tho  verge  "i 
collapse. 


julv  27.— The  anthracite  wage  conference 
at  Atlantic  City  splits  on  the  question 
of  complete  recognition  of  the  Unit*'1 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  tho  sub¬ 
committee  negotiating  this  demand 
adjourns,  subject  to  t  he  call  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  tho  request  of  either  side. 

The  Marine  transport  Henderson,  carrying 
the  Presidential  party  to  Scale, 
crashes  into  the  destroyer  Zcilxn,  Num¬ 
ber  313,  ripping  a  largo  hole  in  too 
destroyer.  The  destroyer  is  able 
make  port. 
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OMMlTTEt? 

Rooms 


*»d  my  old  rnftt«»iiev«  »rr  t**n«tunt1>  m  f<  rrinc  fvr  to  Ihrif 
Irw-nd*.  I  am  r*>nf»<Sntt  that  m>  luturr  c*»nln*v  v%*ll  Ik* 
'»f>'  clotf  to  |  loo  «  wrrk.  and  may  br  c«»n»ldrfahty  In 
ficm  o I  that. 

**l  now  like  the  *orV  1  he  I  Inturs  that  *rrr  hunt  are  now 
e*f>  I  meet  atrangeta  without  rint>*rfM»»tnrnt.  My 
|4i>a*cal  health  la  prrtrci.  out  In  the  o ptm  ao  much  ol  the 
time  I  had  It  a  g»h  a«ure  to  call  hack  on  old  cuetonwre— 
it  usually  means  « .tiling  on  a  friend — lor  1  don't  count  a 
man  a  customer  unUaa  I  also  make  him  a  friend.  I  would 
not  »o  hack  to  the  old  ©he\en  at  much  more  money  than 
I  now  earn  Another  w  ar  will  establish  me  ao  anlklly  that 
I  can  consider  m\ arW  Independent  1  feel  mig hty  iratetul 


had  Kjtidr 


Clikafo  843  W.  Adams  Street 

New  \  ork  io  W.  34th  Street 

IhtP.it  ISSO  Broad  way 

Milwaukee  114  (»rand  Avenue 

Minneapolis  notf  Nicollet  Avc. 

FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 


IK*B  With  one  of  the  U|r.t  grain  broker*  m  t  huaffo.ff ol 

hi*  suit  He  was  so  surprise!  and  delight**]  (you  «e  be 
had  always  Wul  iHff  prweo  for  hia  rlotbrai  that  he  f4H«ed 
foe  me  to  call,  mtp-locrd  «r  »o  every  roan  in  their  rcujduv. 

and  nve  nse  t be  «*?  of  hi*  private  ol?*r  m  which  to  nra- 

aurr  the  men  I  twt  7  order*  that  day  and  in  tie  pa*i  >^ar 
have  *>ld  afowit  too  suns  to  employees  <4  that  <T.*juar 
“But  my  hard  work  was  t*»t  yrl  over.  I  he  Srat  few 
months.  1  finin’ t  average  over  5  p»  00  a  week.  Yti  »re  I 
•n  totally  BBktttd  by  tram  me  and  temrerametst  to  le  a 
«ale*man  I  ha* I  to  kam  the  hoe  and  train  niysrk  to  si wet 
teople.  to  talk  coovhscioelr  to  scran *er».  I  m  sure  that  iJ 
I  had  not  had  *t*ch  remarkable  v  alurs  to  ofirr.  1  could  o*>t 
have  m.ole  good 

•  The  srit  five  months.  I  did  much  better,  avrminff 
abfilit  $6*  00  a  wvek  Murine  the  I a%t  two  months.  I  have 
«na«|e  a*  hixh  avltis  m  in  ooe  week  and  over  the  last  two 


.if. plication  blank  and  ’ull  iuftirm.it  inn 


Unger!— An  American  doctor  has  dis- 
'f"l  a  drug  that  makes  people  t»*ll  I  he 
b.  We  understand  it  is  illegal  t«»  lake 
‘'ufT  within  a  lliree-mile  limit  of  any 


July ’28. — President  Harding,  while  passing 
through  Oregon,  is  stricken  with  illness, 
reported  to  bo  due  to  ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing.  following  the  eating  of  crabs. 

July  29. — Instead  of  going  on  with  his 
•ohodule.  President  Harding  is  put  to 
bed  in  a  hotel  at  San  Francisco,  and  a 
complete  rest  is  ordered  by  his  doctors. 

:t0.-  Broncho-pneumonia  sets  in,  and 
the  condition  of  President  Harding  is 
reported  to  Ik*  very  grave. 

July  III. — The  crisis  in  President  Harding's 
condition  is  said  to  Ik*  passed,  and  his 
recovery  is  now  confidently  expected. 

In  sn  address  which  the  President  was 
prevented  from  making  because  of  his 
illness,  given  out  for  publication,  he 
states  that  the  World  Court  "is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  will  prove  an 
advance  toward  international  peace,  for 
which  the  reflective  conscience  of  man¬ 
kind  is  calling.” 

Senator  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  announces  hix  candidacy  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  1 ’resident. 


Polite  but  Pointed.— A  motorist  was 
ii<*pt  by  a  polieemnn  for  speeding,  where* 
>f«>n  he  Iteeame  angry  and  called  the  |*>- 
lnvman  an  ass.  After  he  had  paid  his 
ffor  the  magistrate  reproved  him  for  what 
t<  had  said  to  the  officer. 

Then  f  mustn't  call  a  policeman  nn 
»**’"  he  asked. 

“Certainly  not."  said  the  magistrate. 
"You  must  not  insult  the  police.” 

“Hut  you  wouldn't  mind  if  I  call  an  nss 
1  polkeman,  would  yon?" 

Why.  no,  if  it  gives  you  any  satisfac- 
ts*:."  answered  his  worship,  with  a  smile. 

The  motorist  turned  to  the  man  who  had 
rrwud  him.  “Good-day,  policeman,” 
l*  *aid.  ns  he  left  the  court. —  Ttt-Hit* 


The  Symptoms.— Lit  tie  Johnnie,  aged 
B».  had  been  to  church  and  had  displayed 
*  "re  than  usual  interest  in  the  sermon,  in 
the  origin  of  Kvo  hud  been  dwelt  on 
*1  -•me  length. 

°n  his  return  from  service,  there  lx-ing 
f  ••»t«  at  dinner,  he  had  also  displayed  a 
t  ■!  dial  of  interest  in  the  eatables,  espe- 
f*ly  the  pie  and  cakes. 

s»me  time  afterward.  being  missed.  he 
-1*  found  sitting  quietly  in  a  corner  with 
1  *  hands  prest  tightly  over  his  ribs  and 
^  <  .pression  of  awful  anxiety  on  hi*  face. 

Why.  what  on  earth  is  the  matter?" 
»'N"I  hi*  mother  in  alarm. 

Mama.  I’m  afraid  I'm’  going  to  have 
1  wife,"  little  Johnnie  replied. — Tit- Hit* 


<  heap  at  the  Price.— "Madam,  you  lost 
•or  thumb  in  this  trolley'accideiit  ull  right, 
n  how  can  you  prove  it  was  worth  the 
Fill)  yon  are  suing  the  company  for?" 

Judge,  it  was  the  thumb  I  kept  my 
ttldand  under." — Columbia  Record. 


PUtoons  Right!— An  Army  corporal. 
vrrst**|  iu  Athens,  and  alleged  to  have 
■uri'sl  twelve  women.  pleaded  that  they 
•rv  merely  platonic  affairs.  He  might 
*  :,"st  have  railed  them  platoonic. —  Punch 
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^  His  Calamity  Proved  a 
Blessing— Now  Averages 
Rh  $78.00  a  Week 

HARRY  FRENCH  ' 

A  TRULY  INSPIRING  STORY  THAT  PROVES  AGAIN 
SALESMEN  ARE  NOT  BORN  -  THEY  ARK  MADE. 


Bj- Product.  Experience  is  what  you 
Ret  while  you  are  looking  for  something 
else. —  Toledo  Blade. 


Somethin#  to  Worry  About. — “What 
kind  of  a  fellow  is  that  efficiency  expert?” 

“Well,  he  never  enjoys  an  ocean  voyage 
because  there  is  so  much  salt  going  to 
waste."—  Dry  Gomls  Economist. 


Able  to  Walk.— M  an— “Is  New  York  the 
next  stop?" 

Porter — 1 “Yes.  sab;  brush  you  off.  sah?" 

Man— "No.  I'll  get  off 
myself."  H'mUrn  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate. 


Food  for  Thought.— Her— "Don’t  you 
think  Ciorma  Nish  is  just  thrilling  in  ‘Wild 
Oats'?" 

Him— "Yeh.  That’s  her  best  cereal."— 
Boston  Bean  pot. 


Necessity  Helps  Invention. — Mr.  Wye — 
"I  don’t  know  where  women  acquired  their 
extravagance  in  dress — Eve  wasn't  like 
that,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Wye — "Of  course  not — there  was 
only  one  man  in  the  world  and  she  had 
him.” — Life. 


Busy  Sister. — "And  how  is  vour  little 
baby  sister.  Ronald?"  asked  the  v  car. 
who  was  making  a  call. 

"Oh.  she’s  only  fairly  well,  thanks.  You 
see,  she's  just  hatching  her  teeth."— Tm 
Brisbane  Mail. 


A  Convincing  Yarn. — 

Prisoner— "But  I  would 
rather  tell  my  own  story. 
Don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  believed?” 

Lawyer — "Ym,  that's 
the  trouble;  it  would 
carry  conviction  with 
it." — New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister. 


\rr 


Thrills.  Anyway. — 

The  little  book  called 
for  more  than  any  other. 

Recording  to  llnldcniaiiii- 
Juliu*.  the  publisher  of 
fivc-cent  classics,  is  "The 
Trial  of  Socrates."  by- 
Plato,  of  which  I.500.000 
copies  hove  been  sold. 

A  minister,  in  a  recent 
sermon,  saw  in  this  a 
sign  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Americans  Tor 
serious  and  dec|>or  t  lungs, 
but  a  dear  hearer  remarked  that  the 
buyers  prolmbly  thought  it  was  a  detective 
story. —  The  Christian  Register. 


•  • 

•  • 
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Indefinitely  Postponed. — "Johnny,"  •aij 
his  aunt,  "did  you  enjoy  the  book  I  — -nt 
you  on  your  birthday?" 

"H 'ain't  looked  at  it  yet." 

"Why.  how  is  that?" 

"’Cause  ma  said  I'd  have  to  wadi  mj 
hoods  when  I  rend  it."- 
Canadian  Paper.  fwM 
by  Boston  Transcript. 


K&A  i  MU' 
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II  \KVKSTING  MEXICAN  Jt  M  PI  NO-BEANS  NEAR  (HAPILTKI'KC 

— Harper's  Magazine. 


Mrs.  Malaprop  Dfe 
covers  Vllamlnrs. 

Hostess— "May  vt.  -  rn 
you  to  unot  her  helping'* 
Mrs.  Mai.ai-ii'0- 

"Wh.v,  I  Iwlicve  ya 

may.  Thnt  f*x*l  *<a 
very  nutritious.  Ii  fiurj 
teems  with  pantomime*.' 
—Christian  Register. 


Unconvinced. — Owner  or  Property 
(sternly) — “Don’t  you  see  that  notice. 
‘Trespassers  will  Is*  prosecuted'?” 

Tramp  (calmly) — "No.  I  don’t  see  it. 
for  I  can't  read." 

Owner  or  Property— "Well,  you  know 
what  it  is  now,  so  go." 

Tramp — ' “Ilexcuso  me.  mister,  but  I 
don't  know  what  it  is.  I've  only  got  ycr 
Imre  word  for  it.  and  you're  a  puff*«ct 
stranger  to  me.  For  what  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  the  notice  may  be,  'New  milk- 
sold  'ere.'  or  'Apples  tuppence  a  pound.’  *»r 
'Welkim,  weary  wanderer.'  " — Pearson’s 
Weekly.  _ 


The  Higher  the  Lower.— Uncle  Ted: — 
|  "An’  'ow  are  you  gettin'  along  at  school 
now,  Ted?  What  an-  ycr  learnin’?" 

Ted — "Not  t«*o  Imd.  Uncle.  I’m  learn¬ 
ing  reading,  writing,  sums  and  things. 
Oh.  yes.  and  religion,  too." 

Uncle  Ted — "Clrmcious!  Religion?" 
Ted — "Yes.  but  different  from  Joe's. 
I'm  taught  that  we  all  coine  from  Adam. 
Joe’s  in  a  higher  class,  and  he’s  taught  we 
allcotne  from  monkeys.*' — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Simplified  Art. — A  certain  pointer  is 
confined  in  an  asylum.  To  persons  who 
visit  him  In1  says: 

"Look  at  this;  it  is  my  latest  master¬ 
piece." 

They  look.  and  see  nothing  but  an  ex¬ 
panse*  of  bare  canvas.  They  ask: 

"What  does  that  represent?" 

"That?  Why.  that  represents  the  jms- 
sage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Rod  Sea." 

"Bog  pardon,  but  where  is  the  sea?" 

“It  has  been  driven  back." 

"And  where  are  the  Israelites?" 

"They  have  crossed  over." 

"And  the  Egyptians?" 

"Will  be  here  directly.  That’s  the  sort 
of  painting  I  like — simple  and  unpreten¬ 
tious." —  A  rt  Record. 


Not  Overcrowded. — It  seemed  that 
when  Ra-tus  and  Sam  diet!  they  took 
different  route*,  so  when  the  latter 
got  to  heaven  he  called  Rastus  on  the 
phone. 

"Rastus."  he  said,  "how  yo*  like  it  down 
t  liar?  ’’ 

"Oh.  boy!  Dis  here  is  some  place." 
replied  Ra»tus.  "All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
wear  a  red  suit  wid  horns,  an'  ebery  now 
an’  den  shovel  some  coal  on  do  tin*.  We 
don't  work  no  more  dan  two  hours  out  ob 
de  twenty-four  down  hen*.  But.  tell  me. 
Sam.  bow  is  it  with  you  up  yonder?" 

“Mah  goodness!  We  has  to  git  up  at  fo’ 
o'elnek  in  de  mawnin*  an  gathah  in  de 
••tails:  den  we  has  to  haul  in  de  moon  and 
hang  out  de  sun.  Den  we  has  ter  roll  de 
clouds  armin'  all  day  long." 

"But.  Sam.  how  comes  it  yo’  has  ter 
work  so  hard?" 

"Well,  to  tell  de  Inif.  Rastus.  we’s  kin’ 
o’  short  of  help  up  here." — Philadelphia 
PuUir  ledger. 


Hard  Question 

"Carry  yer  bag,  sir? 
said  an  eager  urchin  to 
man  on  42nd  Ktnet  l.u 
rying  toward  the  Bran 
Central  Station. 

“No.  tlinnk-!"  rrpll 
the  man  shortly. 

"I'll  carry  it  all  U 
way  for  u  dime,"  pn 
sisted  the  lad. 

"I  tell  you  1  dim 
want  it  carried!"  retorted  tho  man. 
"Don’t  yer?", 

"No.  1  don’t!" 

"Then  what  are  you  carrying  it  for?" 
The  Continent. 


Making  It  Easy.—  1‘rbtti  OiRL(whoh 
Iwcn  taken  half  a  mile  beyond  herd**  tin 
t ion)— "It's  really  too  had:  I  told  you  nbi 
I  got  in  where  I  wished  to  Is*  act  down." 

Bus  Conoccvok — "Well,  miss.  I  let  y< 
get  out  as  soon  as  ever  I  could  Und  it 
my  heart  to  |»nrt  with  you." — Tit-b 
(London). 


Some  Definitions 

"Two  or  three"  always  means  at  U* 
three,  or  throe  and  upwards.  "One 
two"  seldom  if  ever  means  one.  “ 
a  minute"  means  anywhere  from  five 
fifty  minutes. 


"That  reminds  me  of  a  story"  m«a) 


"Now  you  keep  quiet  while  I  tell  I 
joke." 

.  "I  hold  no  brief  for"  means,  "I  am  o 
going  to  defend — " 

"While  I  do  not  wish  to  ap|n*ar  critici 
means,  "But  I  am  going  to  have  my  i 
1  out  anyhow." 

"Of  course  it's  no  business  of  min 
means.  "1  arn  simply  devoured  with  cu 
osty." 

"My  conduct  calls  for  no  apology.  * 
needs  no  explanation"  is  the  usual  iou 
duet  ion  for  an  apology  or  an  cxplanaU< 
"No  one  could  possibly  have  mistak 
my  meaning"  is  what  we  say  when 
one  has  mistaken  ii.—  The  Bruban^M' 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY  CHAIR 

To  lirvide  ounliona  coownin*  It*  romet  gv  at 
f»  *«?  "Jurna.  the  Punk  *  Wacmll*  New 
■’  Dictionary  u  con. all. xl  „  aibilrr. 

Beadert  trill  pirate  bear  in  mind  that  no  notire 
el u  **  'aken  of  anonymous  communications. 


•W.  I,.  M.."  ManUiljnil.  Mich.— (1)  In  hi* 
i.'hm#  Itontson  belongs  to  the  klcalbdk  school, 
il  he  maintains  that  life  can  lie  accounted  fr>r 
tj  on  the  hypothecs  of  a  mysterious  supereon- 
1  In  man  alone  Is  consciousness  able 

otirciune  the  limitations  Impo-d  by  matter, 
il  till*  fact  not  only  explains  the  essential  free- 
«b  of  the  human  mind,  but  also  icivra  ttmund  for 
•rimtifle  liasU  of  l*elief  In  Immortality.  He 
pomu  material  Nile  philosophy  and  certain 
tb»  of  tin*  theory*  of  evolution,  avoiding  the 
rucnnoi  of  extreme  Idealism  of  the  older  type. 
Tlie  a  i  net  test  Cl  insists  of  submitting  a  ciiild  or 
adoU  scent  to  a  mental  examination  hy  asking 
n  a  Miira  i»f  quo  turns  grad  is  I  according  to  the 
*  Licence  of  normal  children  at  different  ng.*s; 
fording  to  the  answers  given  the  subject  U 
nJed  a a  normal,  backward.  a  moron,  an  1  tu¬ 
rtle.  '**  an  Idiot.  (.1)  According  to  the  ,Vrtr 
iiJcrd  l>irtinnaru.  futurism  Is  a  scccasion  in 
1  u»'*»lc.  and  literature,  originating  In  Italy  In 
10.  and  alining  at  originality,  intensity,  and 
r*  unhaui|M-re<|  by  tradition.  A  futurist  Is 
prrxnn  of  expes-tunt  tempera nient  who  lives  In 
r  future  rather  than  In  the  present.  In  throb 
y  .me  who  Im-Ucvc*  that  rrrtain  Ilihlleal 
r.|4irs-les  are  yet  to  lio  acrompllslusl  with  «|icrial 
'more  to  the  Rook  of  Kevrlatlon.  Futurists 
•rt  r<  i>udlati*  the  representation  of  facts  and 
r  •  latte  conditions  of  nature.  They  claim  the 
hi  to  be  taken  seriously,  whether  the  conclu- 
os  drawn  from  their  amazing  picture- puzzles 
<1  from  their  liewiblrring  manifestoes  and  printed 
plan. Unns  bo  accepted  or  not. 


-J  T.  O  .”  Newton  Upper  Palls.  Maas— "An 
Irv'ran  rnanl "  Is  one  that  caters  to  daintiness 
appetite.  w  Idle  "nhvairntc  m«*al"  U  one  that  la 
riewnu*  »n«l  promotlve  of  health. 

T.  <?..'*  New  York  City.— "A  friend  Insists 
M  there  should  lie  4!<  stars  in  the  flag  of  the 
■led  MtaN«  la  he  correct?  Is  tile  District 
Columbia  a  Htato?" 

The  Dag  should  contain  a  star  for  every  State 
the  Union,  and  as  there  are  but  48  States— 
i»"ia  was  the  lat<wt  to  he  admitted,  Pchruary 
1«I2 — there  should  lie  48  stars  In  the  (lag. 
*  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  Pcderal  district  not 
Hate. 


K  D  New  York  City.— "Somewhere 

satly  I  saw  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
peer  t* 'ashlnoton  was  not  the  first  President  of 
»  Unit'd  Htato*.  The  article  said,  as  I  recall. 
t»  be  was  the  first  PresSdCQt  under  the  Const I- 
Imt  that  two  Presidents  preceded  him. 
of  the  fact  that  this  was  generally  not 
own  and  not  even  mentioned  In  our  school  text- 
■k* 

"D  there  any  truth  In  the  statement,  and  If  so. 
lowers  the  gentlemen?" 

An?  claim  that  George  IVosAincfon  was  not  the 

■  Present  of  the  United  States  has  no  foumU- 
a  In  fact. 

The  t  ailed  States  as  a  nation  was  constituted 
the  Immediate  moment  that  the  Constitution 
!tho  United  States  went  Into  effect.  March  4. 
m.  The  first  Federal  Administration  of  the 
Mted  Htatew  of  North  America  was  inaugurated 
arch  4.  1789.  and  ended  March  3.  1793.  The 
fc*  of  the  Oov eminent  was  New  York  In  1789 
Philadelphia  from  December  0. 1790.  George 
was  President  and  John  Adams, 
t. 

riairu  that  George  Washington  was  not  the 

■  President  of  the  United  States  Ls  ha-.. I  no 
Oh  oo  a  confusion  of  the  first  Continental 
T  *  of  the  Colonies  which  n:et  at  Carpenter  s 
•C  Philadelphia.  Monday.  September  5.  1774. 
i  sfclrb  Peyton  Randolph  was  president,  with 
*  Srst  Pcderal  Adn  inUtration  r«  femd  to  above. 

“B.  P.  C:.."  Martinsville.  Va.— A  liaison  off, err 
%  special  oflle»*r  who  n  aintains  unity  of  action 
distant  fighting  forces. 

•J.  N.  P.."  I»ndon  O— "Is  dole  the  proper 
the  verb  deal  when  used  In  connection 
Foe  example,  '  "ho  dole  those 

Is  the  correct  won  I  to  u«*. 


“Lucky  I  tested  those  tires 

—we're  not  stopping  again  until  sundown” 


When  these  motorists  stopped  for  oil  and  gas¬ 
oline  at  mid-day,  it  never  occurred  to  them  that 
they  might  need  air  too. 

But  fortunately,  they  saw  the  sign  that  suggested 
testing  their  tires  with  a  pressure  gauge — and  so, 
instead  of  going  on  their  way  without  enough 
air,  they  hooked  up  to  the  air  line,  and  perhaps 
saved  a  set  of  tires. 

Not  enough  air  in  a  tire  allows  the  casing  to  flex 
and  bend  as  though  extra  weight  had  been  added 
to  the  car.  This  is  bad  enough  in  the  case  of 
average  daily  driving,  but  during  the  sustained, 
hard  driving  of  a  tour,  it  may  prove  disastrous 
to  a  good  tire  in  a  half  day’s  run. 

Use  your  own  Schrader  Qauge 

Don’t  depend  upon  borrowing  a  gauge.  Don’t 
let  your  tires  go  until  you  have  occasion  to  visit 
a  service  station.  The  sensible  precaution  is  to 
have  your  own  Schrader  Tire  Pressure  Gauge, 
carry  it  with  you  in  your  car  all  the  time,  and 
use  it  regularly. 

You  can  buy  a  Schrader  Universal  Tire  Pres¬ 
sure  Gauge  at  every  motor  accessory  shop,  garage 
or  hardware  store.  It  is  an  accurate  gauge  and 
will  last  for  years — made  by  the  same  people 
who  make  Schrader  Universal  Valves  and  Valve 
Insides,  standard  tire  equipment.  Price  $1.25 
(in  Canada  $1.50). 


Special  type  gauge 
for  disc  and  wire 
wheels,  and 
wheels  with  thick 
spokes  or  large 
brake  drums, 
$1.75  (in  Canada 
$2.00). 


A.  SCHRADER’S  SON,  Inc^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Toronto  London 

Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Tire  Valves — Standard  Tire  Equipment 
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The  Outward  Symbol  of  Inward  Quality 


Do  not  think  of  the  motor  under  water  as 
simply  an  advertising  stunt. 

It  has  a  deeper  meaning. 

It  is  the  outward  symbol  of  inward 
quality.  It  tells  in  a  few  seconds  a  story 
of  the  Lincoln  Motor  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  revealed  only  by  many  years  of 
service. 

How  can  you,  as  a  motor  buyer,  know 
for  instance,  that  the  insulating  varnish 
developed  by  Lincoln  is  used  by  no  other 
manufacturer — that  it  covers  coils  and 
windings  with  a  protective  coating 
through  which  the  electric  current  cannot 

“  Link  Up  t 


penetrate  even  when  the  windings  arc 
soaked  in  water? 

Here  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  seen  in 
the  finished  motor. 

This  vital  insulating  work  could  be 
done  in  the  usual  way,  at  a  saving  of  at 
least  90%  and  for  a  while,  no  one  would 
be  the  wiser. 

Vet  it  is  the  secret  of  the  long  life  of 
Lincoln  Motors  and  their  well-known 
ability  to  stand  up  under  moisture,  dust 
and  fumes. 

The  motor  under  water  is  the  visible 
evidence  of  this  hidden  quality. 

th  Lincoln ” 


THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Grnrral  Of  fieri  and  Factory 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Th#  Lincoln  Fl.<lrl<  Company  of  Canada.  Lid..  Toronlo  Montreal 
N«a«/ad*r»n  aU o  of  the  /amour 


II, am.  »•  OlHroai 

Pitubumh 

Philadelphia 


A  Great  National  Service  Organization 
Plus  a  Complete  Truck  Tire  Line 


TIE  Firestone  Truck  Tire  Service  Or¬ 
ganization — with  over  800  Service  Deal¬ 
ers— is  of  proportions  that  give  it  national 
importance  as  one  of  the  vital,  practical 
factors  in  motor  transport. 

All  of  these  dealers  distributing  Firestone 
Truck  Tires  carry  a  full  line— five  distinct 
types.  Whether  the  operator’s  needs  are 
pneumatic,  cushion  or  solid  equipment. 

Firestone  has  provided  it  —  and  has 
developed  each  type  to  a  high  point  of 
perfection. 

The  Firestone  Truck  Type  Cord,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  unusual  structural  features 
that  make  haulage  on  pneumatics  more 
economical  and  dependable.  Its  gum- 
dipped  cord  carcass  possesses  extreme  en- 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


durance  under  the  stress  of  load  and  speed; 
the  tough  tread  stock  extends  from  bead 
to  bead,  protecting  the  sidewalls  from  rut 
and  curb  wear.  The  tread  itself  gives  extra 
road  contact  and  a  powerful,  tractive  grip 
that  resists  slipping  and  skidding  on 
treacherous  surfaces. 


Thousands  of  operators  of  individual 
trucks,  as  well  as  big  fleets,  now  rely  on 
the  Firestone  national  dealer  organization 
to  keep  their  haulage  on  a  smooth-run¬ 
ning,  paying  basis.  It  is  not  only  because 
of  the  good  value  in  the  tires,  but  because 
these  dealers  are  experts  in  local  haulage, 
and  are  equipped  with  modem  hydraulic 
tire  presses  and  other  facilities  to  give 
prompt,  skillful  service.. 


I 

A 

TRUCK  TIRES  AND  TRUCK  TIRE  SERVICE 


1 


The  Victrola  and  the 
great  bands  of  the  world 


Summer-time  is  band  time.  Hundreds  of  bands  are  delighting 
millions  of  people  at  the  parks  and  seashore  playgrounds  of  the 
nations.  Here,  Sousa’s  Band,  Pryor’s  Band,  and  Captain  Santelmann 
with  the  United  States  Marine  Band;  in  England,  the  Band  of 
H.  M.  Coldstream  Guards;  in  France,  the  Garde  Republicaine  Band; 
in  Italy,  the  Banda  Municipale  of  Milan;  in  Spain,  the  Banda  de 
Alabarderos;  in  Brazil,  the  Banda  do  Corpo  de  Bombeiros;  in 
Mexico,  the  Police  Band  of  Mexico  City. 

To  record  and  reproduce  the  soul-stirring  music  of  a  military 
band  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  with  Victor  Records 
played  on  the  Victrola  you  miss  none  of  the  thrills  you  would  get  in 
attending  the  concerts  by  these  famous  bands. 


Records  by  all  of  these  great  bands  are  listed  in  the  Victor 
Record  Catalogs  and  are  on  sale  by  thousands  of  dealers  who  will 
gladly  play  them  for  you.  You  may  enjoy  them  in  your  home  and 
whenever  you  choose. 


We  especially  recommend 


Sousa’s  Band 
Arthur  Pryor'*  Band 
U.  S.  Marine  Band 


Sun  and  Stripe*  Forever— March 
Golden  Scar  (A  Memorial  March) 

Garde  du  Corp*  March 
National  Emblem  March 
Marche  Turque — Patrol 
The  Messenger— March 

Vespri  Siciliana— Ballad  Selection  I  Band  of  H.  M. 
Ve»pri  Siciliana— Selection  |  Coldstream  Guards 

Princesse  Mignonne  Garde  Republicaine  Band 

Amoureuse-  Vais  Banda  Municipale  of  Milan 

Paquetica— Vais  Banda  do  Corpo  de  Bombeiros 

Minuet  ( Military  Symphony)  Banda  de  Alabarderos 
Semiramide  Overture  Police  Band  of  Mexico 


35709 

$1.25 

17957 

.75 

18894 

.75 

35434 

1.25 

67266 

.75 

65846 

.75 

69236 

.75 

62660 

.75 

35167 

1.25 

^Victrola 

Look  under  the  lid  and  cm  the  labels  for  these  Victor  trade  -marks 

Victor  Talking’  Machine  Company,  Camden.N.J. 
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THE  LAST  THOUSAND  MILES  ARE  THE  HARDEST 


Almost  any  tire  looks  good  in  the  dealer's  display  rack. 

Almost  any  tire  continues  to  look  good  the  first  few  hundred 
miles  of  use. 

But  as  the  hundreds  of  miles  pile  up  into  the  thousands,  and 
month  by  month  the  thousands  pile  up  too,  the  truth  come* 
surely  forth. 

For  a  tire,  the  last  few  thousand  miles  arc  hardest. 


The  last  few  thousand  miles  in  a  Goodyear  Tire  are  as  a  rule 
quite  outside  the  reach  and  ability  of  the  ordinary  tire. 

They  are  extra  miles  —  miles  given  to  the  user  by  virtue  of  the 
extra  quality  built  into  the  Goodyear  product. 

For  the  largest  single  group  of  tire-buyers  in  the  world,  these 
extra  miles  constitute  the  final  reason  for  preferring  Goodyear 
equipment. 

They  underlie  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Goodyear  Tires  as 
the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  tires  you  can  buy. 


In  the  new  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  with  the  beveled 
All-Weather  Tread  this  characteristic  of  Goodyear 
performance  is  given  even  larger  emphasis. 

Every  feature,  every  improvement  in  this  new  tire 
is  calculated  to  insure  greater  mileage,  greater  freedom 
from  trouble,  greater  economy. 

The  improved  rubber  compound  in  the  tread,  the 
heavier  sidewalls,  the  stouter  ply-unions,  the  beveled 
tread  feature  — all  contribute  to  make  this  the  finest 
tire  Goodyear  ever  produced. 

In  actual  service  on  thousands  of  motor  cars  it  is  daily 
establishing  new  records  for  low  cost  performance. 


W hen  you  buy  a  new  tire  look  beyond  the  dealer's  display  rack. 

Look  beyond  it  to  those  important  last  few  thousand  miles. 

If  the  tire  you  buy  is  the  new  Goodyear  Cord  with  the  bev 
All-Weather  Tread,  you  are  assured  that  those  last  few  thou 
miles  will  crown  a  performance  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Buy  from  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer,  who  is  pled_ 
to  help  you  get  from  your  tires  all  the  mileage  built  into  the 
at  the  factory. 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Fire  is  always 
adding  its  losses 

Day  after  day  Fire  goes  about  the  business  of  add¬ 
ing  to  our  losses — clicking  off  millions  of  dollars 
in  national  wealth. 

Fire  Insurance  makes  it  possible  for  business  to 
bear  this  tremendous  burden,  which  must  be  dis¬ 
tributed  and  absorbed.  I  n  this  service  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company  takes  a  leading  part.  For 
more  than  a  century  it  has  promptly  paid  every 
honest  loss  of  its  policyholders.  The  Hartford  will 
sell  you  safe  and  sound. insurance. 

In  addition  the  Hartford  will, without  charge, co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  any  effort  that  will  make  your 
own  property  less  likely  to  burn.  It  maintainsa  large 
staff  of  Fire  Prevention  Engineers,  especially 
trained  to  reduce  your  fire  hazard 

There  is  a  Hartford  agent  near  you.  Call  upon 
him.  He  can  serve  you  well  and  see  that  you  are 
fully  and  correctly  insured.  If  you  do  not  know 
him,  write  us  for  his  name  and  a  copy  of  an 
unusual  booklet,  “The  Red  Plague  ’. 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  Hartford  Fire  /mar ante  Company 

and  the  Hanford  Atodent  and  In  Jen-  /  /  V*! 

ntty  Company  write  practically  every  M  (j 

.  form  of  imarame  except  Itfe. 
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Three  great  fears  that  haunt  the  fireside 


HPHRKE  GREAT  FEARS  walk 
*  with  men  from  their  offices  lo 
tlieir  homes,  and  sit  with  them  by 
their  firesides  at  night. 

They  are  as  old  as  the  rate,  ami 
vet  new  in  the  ex|>crieiiee  of  every 
individual  member  of  it. 

They  break  rudely  into  conver¬ 
sations  of  husbands  ami  wives, 
causing  sudden  silences.  They  thrust 
themselves  between  the  faces  of  men 
and  tlieir  little  ones  with  quick  stabs 
of  apprehension. 

Three  gnawing  fears: 

— the  fear  of  the  loss  of  health 
— the  fear  of  the  las*  of  the  job 
—  the  fear  of  a  de/remleat  old  age. 

Youth  laughs  at  all  three  fears. 
Health  seems  boundless  then:  the 
job  a  mere  game;  and  old  age  lost 
in  the  far.  dim  future. 

The  fear  that  seems  foolish  at  21 
is  very  real  at  35 

Hut  many  a  man  come*  t<»  himself  with 
a  start  in  his  parly  thirties  or  forties. 

"I  am  not  progressing  a*  fast  a*  I 
ought."  he  says  to  himself.  “Other  men 
are  pacing  me."  And  lie  l»egin»  to  a*k 
very  earnestly :  “  Where  am  1  going  to  l*e 
ten  years  from  now?" 

Al f render  Hamid>  n  /»#••.•  ulr.  /  t 
luffpifr-in  Adder*.  « 


In  such  u  mental  attitude  men  tuni  in 
large  iiuiuIkx*  to  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
In*titnte. 

For  this  is  a  di*tincuisliing  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Institute  -a  fart  which  makes 
it  unique  among  llw  force*  of  business 
training. 

The  men  who  turn  il  are  not  bogs:  their 
o rerage  age  it  a  little  met  thirty:  amt  eighty- 
fire  per  cent  nf  them  are  married. 

They  are  attracted  to  the  In*titutc  l*c- 
cause  it  enables  them,  thru  the  teaching  of 
all  the  fundamentals  of  business,  to  safe¬ 
guard  themselves  against  two  of  the 
Three  Great  Fears — loss  of  a  job  ami  de¬ 
pendent  old  age. 

For  years  the  Institute  has  devoted 
itself  exclusively  to  the  single  work  of 
training  men  for  higher  executive  posi- 
tions  in  business— tin*  position*  that  de¬ 
mand  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
that  underlie  all  business— the  positions 
which  l>ani'h  the  fear  of  the  loss  of 
a  job  or  dependent  old  age.  The  In¬ 
stitute  offers  no  training  for  >|>ecializcd 
tusks  of  narrow  opportunity.  It  lias  p 
only  one  Course  of  executive  training.  j 

Advisory  Council 

On  its  Advisory  Council  are:  Joseph 
French  Johnson.  Dean  of  New  York 
Cniversity  School  of  Commerce;  . 
General  Coleman  dtiPont.  the  well- 
known  business  executive:  Perry  H. 

I  P  R  BmRdimf.  I 

tt.xtrr  Spd 


Johnston.  President  of  the  (  hcmical 
National  IJnnk  of  New  York;  Dexter  S. 
Kimball.  Dean  of  the  Engineering  Col- 
leges. Ctimell  Cniversity ;  John  I luvs Ham¬ 
mond.  the  eminent  engineer:  Frederick 
II.  Ilurdmnn.  Certified  Public  Account¬ 
ant;  and  Jeremiah  \Y.  Jetties,  the  statisti¬ 
cian  and  economist. 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

The  proof  of  the  Institutes  power  i*  found 
in  the  men  who  are  now  moving  forward  to 
larger  suirru  with  the  help  of  its  training. 
Among  its  thousands  of  auliscrilier*  are  *u<*h 
men  aa  Stephen  It.  MiWlhcrt.  Vice  President. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries;  Riv  W.  How¬ 
ard.  ('hair man  of  the  Hoard of  the  StTipjiv 
Howard  new«|>a|iers;  Francia  A.  Countway. 
President.  Lever  Ilrotliera  Company,  makers 
of  Lux  and  Life  lluoy  Soap.  and  score*  of  others 
who  gladly  testify  as  to  the  value  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  I  ourae  ami  Service. 

At  least  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  investigate 

If  you  are  in  your  twenties,  or  thirties,  or 
forties,  it  liea  within  your  power  to  give  yourself 
the  kind  of  training  Hint  will  linnish  fear. 

The  fear  of  the  breakdown  that  so  often 
com.-*  from  the  futile  struggle  in  a  monotonous 
position  need  never  trouble  you.  You  may  lift 
yourself  forever  oul  of  the  class  of  men  of  whom 
there  are  too  many  into  the  class  for  whom  the 
demand  always  exceeds  the  supply. 

An  institute  that  can  help  you  do  this— Hist 
lias  proved  its  help  in  thousands  of  other  lives  — 
is  worth  your  investigation  at  least. 

“Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

To  make  investigation  very  easy,  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Institute  has  published  t 
1 18-pnge  book.  "  Forging  Ahead  in  Business." 
To  thousands  of  men  it  has  proved  the  great 
turning  point;  it  contains  valuable  informal  ion. 
and  is  worth  an  evening  of  any  man’s  time.  It 
will  l«e  sent  entirely  without  obligation.  It  is 
the  first  step  in  the  banishment  of  fear;  send  for 
your  copy  now. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

$IS  A.tor  Place. _ New  York  City 
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With  added  beauty,  added  size,  added  power, 
added  equipment  and  greatly  added  value,  the  big 
new  Overland  Red  Bird  has  swept  everything 
before  it.  The  sum  total  of  its  features  and 
advantages  make  it  the  most  automobile  in  the  world 
for  the  money.  Finished  in  rich  Mandalay 
maroon,  with  khaki  top  and  glistening  nickel 
trimmings.  A  bigeer,  more  powerful  engine. 
A  larger,  roomier  body  and  lower,  longer  lines. 
A  much  longer  wheelbase.  Actual  springbase 
of  136  inches  with  Triplex  springs  (Patented). 
First  quality  Fisk  cord  tires.  Bumpers  Doth  front 
and  rear.  Appealing,  outstanding  value  — 
instantly  recognized,  instantly  rewarded  by  un¬ 
precedented  sales. 

WlLLYS-OVERLAND,  INC,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
\V  illys-Ovcrland  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Onl. 


he  3  ig  J^Qu) 


j  M  ^  f 


RED  BIRD 


?  750 


25,  Coup*  $795,  Sedan  $860,  all  prices  f.o.b.  Toledo.  tVe  reserre  (he  right  to  change  prices  and  specifications  without  notice 
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THE  NEW 
HENRY  FORD 

An  Authentic  Biography 

By 

ALLAN  L.  BENSON 


If  You  Would  Know  the  Real 
Henry  Ford ,  Read  This  Book 


On  War:  “There  is  going  to  be 
another  world  war  anyway,  and  the 
United  States  should  get  into  it  at 
the  beginning  and  clean  them  all  up! 

How  and  why  Ford  attacked  the 
Jews,  and  why  he  ceased  his  attacks. 


How  he  would  improve  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  kind  of  man  he  would  make 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Ford’s  attitude  towards  labor. 


$2.00  Net;  by  Mail  $2.12.  All  Booksellers ,  or  the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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School  and  College 
Directory^ 


TTITERARY  DIGEST  readers  set-kin*  private  institutions  of 
•“-*  learning  v>  ill  find  in  our  pa*e»  until  September  8th  the  follow  • 
in*  Classified  Directory  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
some  distinctive  residential  schools;  vocational,  profess i«nal. 
special  schools,  and  colleges.  Advertisements  describing  these 
institutions  will  be  found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Our  School  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  our  readers,  the 
scho-ls,  and  camps  without  fees  nr  obligati  an.  It  is  necessary  for 
inquirer,  to  give  specific  information  that  may  aid  us  in  giving 
prompt  service. 


.Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 


Military  .Schools  and  Colleges 


Marlborough  School  for  Gi>U  3041  W\  Third  St  .  t-p-  tm*.  I««  Cal. 

The  Ely  School  for  Girl*  i.m  imi-  h.  ('onn. 

The  Gateway  St  Itiuiin  T(tn-r.  N.»  Conn 

Hillside  School  Norwalk,  ('nan. 

Saint  Margaret  *  School  U' aterbury.  Conn 

Chevy  Chaae  School  llo*  I*  Washington.  ■>  (’ 

Fairmont  School  2BP.  H  Ht  .  Washington.  D  O 

Gunaton  Hall  IV20  Florhla  Aw  Washington  DC 

Brenau  College  Conaervatory  Bo*  L  Gainesville.  t.a 

Monticello  Seminary  Godfrey  Madison  Co  .  Ill 

France*  Shimer  Sc  hoc  I  llo*  Ml  Cam.ll.  Ill 

The  Girla*  Latin  School  1333  St  Paul  St  .  Baltimore.  Md 

National  Pa.lt  Seminary  Bos  137.  lW*t  dim  Md 

Laaell  Seminary  103  Woodland  Hoad  AtiburmUIr  Mi» 

Mm  Karmer’a  School  of  Cookery  30  Huntington  Aw  lloaton  Mau 
Sea  Pinra  School  of  Peraonality  llo«  II  Itrewsuc  Max 

Cambridge  Ha.krll  School  1*1  Coarord  Aw  Cambridge  Max 

Mount  Ida  School  330*  Suniinlt  st  .  Newton.  Max 

Hooae  in  the  Pmea  Norton  Max 

Whit  in*  Hall  .  .  South  sudlmry  Max. 

Oak  Hall  u>|  ||n||>  Ate  .  *i  Paul  Minn. 

Oulf  Pa.k  Collette  Ho*  It.  Gulfport  Mix. 

Lmdenwood  College  Ho*  733.  St  Chart.-  M«« 

Centenary  Collegiate  Inatitute  Ih-a  OO.  lla.  krtutown.  N  J. 

The  Arden  School  for  Oirla  Ukraiaid.  V  J 

Mm  Beard'a  8chool  for  Oirla  « iron*.  N.  J. 

Drew  Seminary  llo*  «  armcl.  N 

The  Caienovia  Seminary  Boi  I».  Caremnla.  N.  Y. 

Keuka  College  K.  uka  Park.  N.  Y. 

Oaalnmg  School  Boa  hD.  Oxlntng.  N  Y. 

Highland  Manor  Bog  I».  Tarry  town.  N  Y. 

Mm  Maaon'a  School  for  Oirla  Boi  710.  Tarrytnwn.  V  Y. 

Oak  hunt  Collegiate  School  73s  Oak  St  .  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Glendale  College  Bob  1.0  Irndalc  t  ihlo 

Biahopthoipe  Manor  Boa  231.  Bethlehem.  Pa 

The  Birmingham  8chool  for  Oirla  ll..a  low.  Iiimnngham.  Pa 

Highland  Hall  Holliday al.urg.  Pa. 

Beech  wood  School  lar.  Jrnklntnwn.  I*a 

Mix  Say  ward.  School .  .  Ovrrbrvok.  Pa 

Want  Belmont  Belmont  llrlghta.  Bo*  14.  Nashville.  Teon 

The  Highland!  Au.Ua.  Tea 

St  Mary’a-Dalla*  Dallas  Tea 

Fairfaa  Hall  Boa  !>  Baalr.  Va. 

Sullina  College  Boa  I>.  Bristol.  Va. 

tout hern^Semmary  Boi  WO.  Buena  VMa.  Va. 

Virginia  College  Boi  T.  Koanokr.’  Va! 

Warrentoo  Country  School  Boi  31  Warrrntoo.  Va. 

Lewiaburg  Seminary  Hm  si  l.-WHin  W  Va 

Milwaukee  Downer  Seminary  .  .  .  Boa  D,  Milwaukee,  Wi. 


Urban  Military  Academy 
San  Diego  Army  k  Navy  Academy 
Paaadena  Military  Academy 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy 
Morgan  Park  Military  Academy 
Culver  Military  Academy 
Kentucky  Military  Inatitute 
Allen -Chat men  School 
Kemper  Military  School. 
Wentworth  Military  Academy 
Bordentown  Military  Inatitute 
Wraonah  Military  Academy 
New  M.nco  Military  Inatitute 
Saint  John  .  School 
Peek  .kill  Academy 
Bingham  Military  School 
Miami  Military  Inatitute 
Pennayl vania  Military  College 
The  Columbia  Military  Acadrm 
Cattle  Heighti  Military  Acadrm 
Branham  fa  Hughra  Military  Acar 
Trnnraaer  Military  Inatitute 
Blackatonc  Military  Academy 
Randolph  Macon  Academy 
Staunton  Military  Academy 
Fiahburne  Military  School 
Grren brier  Military  School 
Sami  John  a  Military  Academy 
Noethareatern  Military  Academy 


t Angel.*.  Cal. 
Boa  I.  Parlor  Beach.  Cal. 
I>.  No.  2.  lioa  12-D,  Pasadena.  Cal 
San  Bnfarl.  Cal. 
Ilua  st  mi.  Morgan  Park.  III. 

Culver,  In.) 
Ili  a  in'.  I.yndon.  Ky. 
433  Waltham  St  .  W.  Ni-amn.  Max. 
70(1  Tluril  St  .  Bnonvllle,  Mo. 
1ST  Washington  An  .  I  i  alngion  Mo. 
I *ra» it  C-7.  Ilordi-ntow n,  X  J. 
Boi  402.  Umnnah.  N.  J. 
Itoa  I.  Boav  Hl  N  Met. 
Box  ion.  Manila.,  N  V. 
Boa  l)-s.  pi.  k.UIII.  N.  Y. 
Boa  I..  Aalievllle,  N  C. 
Hog  231V  Grrtnanlow n,  Ohio 
Hoi  223.  Chester.  Pa. 
r  Boa  l>.  t'olunihla.  Tran, 

r  Bog  141.  la-ham 'ii.  Tran, 

emy  Bog  4.  Spring  HIM.  Tran. 

lloa  124.  Sweet  *  alee.  Trim. 

Boa  It.  Black. tour.  Va. 
Boa  410.  Pri  nt  Itoyal.  Va. 
Boa  I>.  Staunton,  Va. 
lloa  I..  Wayniwlioro.  Va. 
Boa  2A.  I^wtahunt.  W'  Va. 
Boa  1211.  IVIaflehl.  Wfcar. 
Lake  t.em  a.  Wlv. 


New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymna.tic*  New  Pawn  Conn 

Buah  Conaervatory  s30  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  Ill 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  1741  Harrison  St  . Chicago.  Ill 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Phyncal  Education  Chicago.  Ill 

National  Kindergarten  &  Elementary  College  Chicago.  Ill 

Northweatem  Univcraity  School  of  Commerce  Evanston  III 

Burdett  College  of  Buaineaa  Adm.niatrat.on  Boston.  Max 

Poaae  Normal  School  of  OymnaatK*  770  Ui-an  n  Ht..  lloaton,  Max 
Leland  Powera  School  Upper  Fenway,  lloaton.  Mum 

Sargent  School  foe  Phyitcal  Education  Cambridge  3k.  Max 

Kellogg  School  of  Phyitcal  Education  Battle  Creek.  Mich 

Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Economic*  Battle  Creek.  Mich 

Ott  S.  of  Chautauqua  &  Lyceum  An*. .  303  DrWItt  Park,  Ithaca.  N.  Y 

Conway  Military  Band  School  003  IJcwItt  Park.  Ithaca.  N.  Y 

Ithaca  Conaervatory  of  Muaic  A  DrW'Hl  Park.  Ithaca  N.  Y 

Ithaca  School  of  Phnical  Education  305  DeWItt  Park.  Ithaca.  N  Y 

William*  School  of  Eipreaaion  103  I>c\Vltt  Park  Ithaca.  N.  Y 

Froebel  League  113  F.a>l  7lat  Mt  .  New  York.  N  Y 

Amer.  Acad,  of  Dramatic  Art*  2JJ.II  Carnegie  llall.  New  Ytrk  City 
New  York  Umvenity  101  Washington  8q..  New  York  City 

Pace  Inatitute  30  Church  Si..  New  York  City 

Cincinnati  Conaervatory  of  Muaic  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  College  of  Muaic  of  Cincinnati  Elm  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cumberland  Umveroty  Law  School  Bo*  22.  Lebanon,  Tran. 


William  Warren  School 
Cur tn  School 
Roihury  School 
Thorpe  Academy 
Todd  Seminary 
Howe  School 
Tome  School  tor  Boy* 
The  Mitchell  School 
Powder  Point  School 
WUliaton  Seminary 
Wore  eater  Academy 
Stearn*  School 


Co- Educational 


...  Aohbumhatn.  Max. 

Meriden.  N.  II. 
Bo*  L7.  Auatlnhiirg.  Ohio 
Bo*  274.  George  School.  Pa. 

Kingston.  Pa. 
.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Peddie  Inatitute 
Rutger*  Preparatory  School 
Pennington  School 
Prmceton  Preparatory  School 
The  CaacadiUa  School* 

Irving  School 
Wntern  Reserve  Academy 
Chevtnut  Hill  Academy 
Gettysburg  Academy 
Moki  Brown  School 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy  . 


Special 


Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 
FtiJ.  Hudson.  Ohio 
Chrwtnut  Hill.  Pa. 
I.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 
Pro* idence.  K  t. 
St.  Johnsbury.  Vt. 


Ittrwyn.  Pn 
Bo*  ICO.  Langhernc.  Pa 


For  Backward  Children 


. Iloi  C.  Frat.kforl.  Ky 

ChAinbm  Bid*  *  l.’imM  City.  *Mo 


Technical 


Theological 


Boston.  Max. 
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NICKKLKD  surfaces  are  delicate  as  polished 
silver.  A  gentle  cleanser  like  Bon  Ami 
absorbs  all  the  dust  and  tarnish,  polishes  to  a 
rad  ian  t  hist  re  —  but  never •  scratches. 

Just  sprinkle  a  damp  cloth  with  Hon  Ami  powder; 
or  mb  it  on  the  cake.  (Never  use  the  cake  direct.) 
Then  apply  the  magical  Hon  Ami  lather.  And 
when  the  lather  has  dried,  a  few  rubs  with  a  soft, 
dry  cloth  will  bring  back  the  mirror-like  lustre. 
He  sure  the  cloths  you  use  are  Clean  and  free  from 
foreign  matter. 

You’ll  find  Hon  Ami  unequalled  for  cleaning 
aluminum  ware,  brasses,  tiles,  .bathtubs,  mirrors, 
windows,  etc.  See  the  list  above. 

Tin.  BoN  AMI  COM  PAN  V.  NEW  YORK 


Principal  tisrs  of  Bon  A  mi — 

/«*  ileantxg 

Aluminum  Ware 

W  induwt  * 

iUUxuM 

Munir* 

lint  Riulirn  Ulmitls 

Tiling 

Wl.itf  WWooik 

While  Shoe# 

Br>5t,Co|ip»r  and 

The  Hands 

Nkkrl  Wait 

Linoleum  and 

Gfatt  Bale  inf  Diahn 

Coiigolrom 

Cake  or  Powder 

wh'uhtvrr  yen  prefer 
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CALVIN  COOLIDGE.  THIRTIETH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Digitized  by  Google 


WHAT  TO  EXPECT  FROM  COOLIDGE 


ON  THK  SAME  AUGUST  MORNING  the  nation  learned 
of  the  death  of  one  President  and  the  accession  of  a  new 
Chief  Magistrate.  The  Constitutional  provision  for 
uninterrupted  continuity  of  government  was  so  fully  lived  up  to 
that  within  four  hours  after  Prcident  Harding's  death  in  San 
Francisco,  Calvin  Coolidge  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  father  on  the  Vermont  farm  where  he  was  l*om, 
ami  a  few  hours  later  the  now  President  was  on  his  way  to  the 
national  eapital.  No  transition  from  one  Administration  to 
another  has  ever  been  easier.  This,  editors  tell  us.  was  due  in 
lurge  part  to  the  fuel  that  the  country's  grief  over  the  death  of 
a  beloved  President  was  mingled  with  no  w’orries  or  misgivings 
over  the  character,  ability,  or  polio  ice  of  the  new  pilot  of  the 
Ship  of  State.  A  Boston  pa|*or,  in  Mr.  Coolidgc's  own  State, 
doubts  ‘‘if  in  any  corner  of  the  land  then*  is  upon  the  accession 
of  Calvin  Coolidge  a  single  lisp  of  this  sort  of  comment."  More 
than  a  lisp  of  distrust  doc*,  indeed  come  from  certain  Socialist 
and  Western  Republican  papers,  but  the  chorus  of  confidence  is 
so  nearly  unanimous  that  the  phrase  just  quoted  from  the  Boston 
Herald  may  In*  considered  substantially  correct  This  feeling  of 
confidence,  which  is  shared  l>y  Republican  and  Democratic 
editors,  nnd  is  most  pronounced  among  spokesmen  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  community,  seems  to  l*e  based  upon  the  im¬ 
pression  which  has  lx*on  formed  by  the  new  President'*  record, 
his  |N*rsonality,  his  Itearing  in  the  first  hours  of  his  new  respond- 
bility,  his  declaration  of  intention  to  continue  the  (Miliekw  of  his 
predecessor,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  those  policies  gained 
from  his  presence,  upon  President  Harding's  invitation,  at  White 
House  Cabinet  meetings  during  the  iwst  two  years.  This  feeling 
of  confidence  is  best  indicated,  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune. 
by  the  fact  that  Wall  Street,  our  "  In-st  seismograph  of  national 
psychology,"  showed  "no  sign  of  ncrvousmws  or  hesitation." 
"The  whole  administration  of  the  nation's  government  had  been 
overturned  in  n  night:  nnd.”  wc  read  further,  "the  st«s*k  trading 
simply  records!  a  quiet  confidence  that  all  was  well,"  This, 
concludes  The  Tribune,  is  "surely  a  ran*  tribute  to  President 
Coolidge." 

Great  New  York  bankers  declare  their  faith  in  Mr.  Coolidgc's 
ability  and  courage,  the  president  of  one  bank  d«*claring  that  he 
"is  a  man  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  basic  economics,  and  in 
bis  public  life  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  is  a  sane  and 
constructive  force  in  government."  In  Chicago  as  well  as  in 
New  York,  we  read  in  a  dispatch  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"Calvin  Coolidge  is  considered  a  sou  ml  and  conservative  man." 
Railroad  executives,  we  read  in  the  New  York  papers,  are  con¬ 
fident  that  he  will  give  fair  treatment  to  the  railroads.  Chairman 
Robert  S.  Lovett  of  the  Union  Pacific  saying,  “The  country 
is  extremely  fortunate  in  having  such  a  clear-thinking,  level¬ 
headed  man  as  Mr.  Coolidge,  who  slept  into  the  great  office 
in  such  an  emergency."  Elbert  II.  Gary.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  s|*caks  for  many  captains 
of  industry  when  he  says  that  Calvin  Coolidge  "has  demon¬ 
strated  on  many  conspicuous  occasions  that  lie  is  alive  to  the 
financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  needs  of  the  country,  and 
that  he  stands  for  prot«*ction  of  property  and  welfare  of  indi¬ 
viduals  alike.  As  he  is  a  close  student,  a  thoughtful  man.  fair- 
minded  and  experienced  in  matters  of  government,  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  his  failure  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  whole 
people.”  C*.  W.  Barron,  owner  of  the  Boston  Xem  /I  urea  u  and 
The  Wall  Stmt  Journal,  considers  I’reddcni  Coolidge  a  “man 
of  destiny,"  and  says  in  his  New  York  financial  daily: 


"No  man  is  better  fitted  or  better  equipp'd  to  lead  the  United 
States  in  its  present  commanding  jx»sition  before  the  whole 
world. 

"Coolidge  is  known  throughout  the  world  for  law  and  order 
and  stands  for  the  lx*st  that  has  built  up  the  United  States. 

"Calvin  Coolidge  will  Ik*  a  success  as  President,  and  he  will  l>e 
nominated  and  triumphantly  elected  next  year. 

"The  business  interests  of  the  country  will  go  up  lH*hind  him 
as  they  went  up  behind  Harding." 

The  new  President  is  accepted  almost  unanimously  by  the 
Republican  press  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the  President  whose 
policies  he  has  pledged  himself  to  continue.  Calvin  Coolidge. 
declares  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  "has  accepted  a  trust  from  the 
American  people.  He  will  keep  it."  Senator  Capper’s  Topeka 
Ca/atal  lielieves  the  country  may  cxjioet  that  Calvin  Coolidge 
"will  steer  the  Ship  of  State  with  steady  vision  and  a  strong  hand 
through  waters  that  promise  to  lie  troubled  ami  even  stormy." 
In  Michigan  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  voices  its  confidence  ill 
this  '.'quiet,  unobtrusive"  man.  "trained  through  two  decades  of 
public  service  for  this  emergency."  "His  faith  in  America,  in  the 
fabric  of  her  government,  in  tin*  conscience  of  her  pooplo,  is  his 
dominant  quality,"  we  read  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune  thinks  "it  is  safe  to  nay  that  no  Vice- 
President  ever  slept  into  the  lYoxidcney  so  w*ll-oquipp<>d  to 
assume  its  responsibilities,  nnd  to  promote  continuity  of  policy." 
The  nation,  observe*  the  New  York  .S'un  and  Globe,  now  bus  "a 
leader  of  true  New  England  type  by  heritage  and  character," 
and  "the  people  will  hopo  for  and  export  from  him  the  traditional 
Now  England  leadership,  the  leadership  of  John  Adams,  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  nnd  of  Daniel  Webster."  In  his  own  Stale 
and  in  the  section  of  the  State  where  Coolidge  received 
his  education  and  !>cgan  his  |Nililiral  career,  the  Springfield 
I'ninn  voices  it** conviction  that  "no one  who  really  knows  Calvin 
Coolidge  will  doubt  that  he  is  equal"  to  hi-  new  and  heavy  task, 
and  therefore.  "Massachusetts  is  proud  of  him."  The  bads  of 
the  confidence  in  Coolidge  voicisl  by  scores  of  newspapers  or 
more  or  less  definite  Republican  leanings  is  thus  uxpresl  by  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"He  brings  to  bis  great  task  a  most  impressive  equipment. 
It  is  almost  asthohe  had  schooled  liiuiself  for  the  Presidency  from 
the  very  start  of  his  car*cr.  The  first  outstanding  event  that 
fociiM-d  nation-wide  attention  Upon  him  was  Ihe  abandonment 
of  their  duty  by  the  Boston  police  while  he  u*as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  police  had  struck  Inrause  they  were  not 
(MTinitti-d  to  affiliate  with  the  American  Federation  of  (.almr. 
Against  their  dereliction  Coolidge  stood  with  a  'marble  firmness,' 
and  he  broke  the  strike.  So  that  when  he  was  renominated  fur 
Governor — against  a  Democratic  opponent  who  had  ap|H*ale>l 
to  the  mob  bv  proposing  the  reinstatement  of  the  policemen 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  reelected  him  in  a  vindication  not 
merely  of  bis  attitude  but  of  their  own  sovereignty;  and  President 
Wilson,  forgetting  partisanship  for  patriotism,  congratulated  him 
on  n  victory  for  law  and  order. 

"But  it  was  not  that  single  act  of  firmness  that  established 
Coolidgc's  fitne-s  to  be  a  national  figure.  His  whole  career  ho* 
prepan-d  him.  in  theory  and  practise,  for  the  highest  public 
office.  His  Ih>v IkmkI  taught  him  the  meaning  of  hard  work,  lfis 
father  has  said  that  Calvin  ‘could  get  more  sap  out  of  a  maple 
tree  than  any  other  boy  ho  ever  knew.'  His  recreation  has  a  I  way* 
Imto  the  study  of  hooks  on  law.  history,  economics,  the  theory  <»f 
government.  In  every  stratum  of  city  and  State  jxditics  as  an 
officeholder  he  had  illustrated  his  belief  in  the  use  of  ]«arty  gov¬ 
ernment  for  public  ends.  He  has  on  all  occasions  cmphnsi/.<*<i 
the  plain  ]>ath  of  law  and  order.  With  singularly  pithy  nnd  preg¬ 
nant  apothems.  he  has  driw-n  home  the  uodecoralive  virtues. 
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plating  the  emphasis  forever  on  doing  the  day's  work  with  as 
few  words  as  possible  and  letting  the  credit  lake  care  of  itself. 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  his  peculiar  training  for  the 
Presidency  is  that,  beyond  any  other  Vice-President  we  have 
bad.  he  has  taken  part  in  the  councils  of  President  and  Cabinet. 
His  advice  has  bad  weight,  his  views  have  been  consulted.  But 
he  never  used  his  office  either  to  communicate  executive  con¬ 
fidences  to  the  Senate  or  to  bring  to  the  President's  attention 
the  requests  of  those  who  sought  to  use  Mr.  Coolidge  as  a  go- 
between.  Thoroughly  a  right-hand  functionary  in  the  Harding  Ad¬ 
ministration.  he  has  been  close  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Harding:  and 
while  he  will  l»c  serenely  independent  of  tradition  or  precedent, 
should  the  need  arise,  he  will  never  act  in  ignorance  of  any 
policy  that  has  hitherto  obtained.” 

No  party  loyalty  can  account  for  similar 
declaration*  of  confidence  appearing  in  the 
opposition  Democrat  ie  press,  alt  ho  State 
pride  may  play  a  part  in  bringing  from  the 
Democratic  lioston  tllobe  the  declaration 
that  Calvin  Coolidge  measures  up  to  his 
job  "in  experience,  mentality,  and  educa¬ 
tion."  and  from  the  Boston  Pott  (Dem.) 
the  confident  prediction: 

"Calvin  Coolidge  can  not  fail.  He  em¬ 
bodies  not  alone  all  the  hope*  of  New  Kn- 
gland,  but  her  very  life  blood.  He  is  the 
inheritor  of  all  the  splendor  and  all  the 
magnificence  of  service  that  New  Kngland 
ha*  given  to  America. " 

Yet  Democratic  preas  approval  is  by 

means  confine* I  to  New  Kngland.  It 
conies  as  well  from  Thr  Timet  in  New  York 
City.  Thr  Iteeord  in  Philadelphia.  The  Sun 
in  Baltimore.  The  Yirgi nian-Pilot  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  The  Timet- Din  patch  in  Richmond, 

Tkt  \e its  and  Obterrer  in  Raleigh.  N.  C.. 

The  Constitution  in  Atlnnta.  The  Age- 
Itirald  in  Birmingham.  The  C  our  Ur- Journal 
in  Louisville.  The  Pott  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
/'/am  Dealer  in  Cleveland.  The  Commercial 
Appeal  in  Memphis,  nnd  The  Xeirt  in 
Dallas.  In  the  Southern  and  Democratic 
city  of  New  Orleans  The  Timet- Picayune 
credits  the  thirtieth  President  of  the 
United  States  with  proven  courage  and 
power  of  decision,  and  also  with  the  power  to 
“mm  the  popular  will."  Says  this  paper: 

"There  will  not  l*e  in  Coolidge  the  exuberant  persuasiveness  of 
»  Roosevelt  to  add  luster  to  his  deed*  or  words.  There  will  not 

die  expansive  geniality  of  a  Taft  to  win-him  friends,  tho  he  lost 
advocates.  There  will  not  In* 'the  cordial  kindliness  that  masked 
the  iron  in  Harding.  There  will  not  Ih\  we  venture,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  arrogance  and  intolerance  of  difference  that  wrecked  the 
high  purposes  of  Wilson.  If  there  is  a  touch  of  arrogance,  it  will 
l-  of  conscience,  not  of  intellect. 

"Simple-mannered,  modest-minded,  possest  of  a  deepest 
•cose  of  responsibility,  more  conscious  of  obligations  than  of 
power,  he  will  bo  apt  to  1m*  an  unobtrusive  executive  in  periods  of 
toy  sailing.  Yet  those  will  err  who  mistake  that  unohtrusiveness 
fur  weakness  or  essay  to  take  from  him  the  tiniest  fraction  of 
his  just  authority. 

“The  stroke  of  great  emergency  will  be  requisite  if  the  heedless 
mob  would  see  the  spark  that  tests  the  metal  of  his  character— 
a*  once.  alr**ady.  it  has  been  seen. 

"A  sure,  calm  captain,  we  would  say.  steering  confidently  by 
the  light*  he  ha*,  proof  against  the  clamor  of  those  who  aoubt  or 
differ  unless  they  can  convince  a  mind  open  save  where  the  moral 
M-ns**  ha*  spoken.  Mutiny  or  tempest,  we  think,  would  make 
him  memorable  to  fellow-voyagers  by  whom,  otherwise,  he 
■ould  be  apt  to  be  forgotten." 

And  it  must  l»o  added  that  papers  of  both  parties  find  their 
'•onfidenee  unshaken  and  increased  by  President  Coolidge'*  first 
vt»  in  office.  All  these  acts,  says  the  New  York  Times  'Dem. ). 


"have  been  conceived  in  a  perfect  sense  of  propriety."  A  reader 
of  events,  says  the  Detroit  Free  Crest  (Ind.),  "gains  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Presidency  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  is  an  earnest,  conscientious  patriot,  who  is  intent  upon  form¬ 
ing  careful  judgments,  and  who  intends  to  know  what  he  is 
doing  when  he  makes  a  move."  The  Boston  Herald  (Rep.), 
published  in  the  city  where  Coolidge  made  his  political  reputa¬ 
tion.  secs  a  new  Calvin  Coolidge  in  the  man  who  at  last  needs  to 
subordinate  himself  to  no  higher  leader,  to  no  committee  or 
coming  campaign.  Says  this  New  Knghiiu!  daily: 

"One  phase  of  Coolidge'*  conduct  since 
he  left  Plymouth  must  In*  evident  to  every¬ 
body:  that  is  the  definiteness  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  he  bus  moved.  Ho  was 
the  masterful  one  from  tho  moment  tho 
motor*  eamo  up  in  tho  dark.  Ho  managed 
the  swearing- in  ceremony  himself.  He  ha* 
not  chosen  to  repeat  it  under  stately  set¬ 
tings  in  Washington.  Once  at  the  capital, 
he  has  swung  into  the  Presidential  stride 
a*  if  he  hail  merely  I  wen  away  from  the 
White  House  for  a  little  ml.  He  ha*  boon 
going  ahead  without  a  hesitation.  He 
issued  a  clean-cut  proclamation.  He  made 
sharp,  sure,  well-fitting  answer*  to  the 
correspondent* — 200  of  them.  There  ha* 
been  poiae.  alertness  nnd  vigor  in  all  his 
actions." 

While  this  favorable  impression  is  nearly 
unanimous,  it  is  not  absolutely  so.  Just 
before  President  Harding's  death  tho 
Kniporia  Oarette  (Rep.)  spoke  with  a  de¬ 
cided  lark  of  enthusiasm  over  the  possible 
accession  of  "this  runty,  aloof  little  man 
who  quacks  through  his  nose  when  ho 
*|M‘aks."  and  who  lacarno  "Vice-President, 
through  his  unique  gift  for  platitudes  which 
are  at  the  same  time  childishly  clear  and 
utterly  untrustworthy."  In  a  succession 
of  editorial*  the  Koeiali*t  New  York  Call 
voice*  the  dinlike  of  radicals  for  tho  now 
lYosidcnt  by  declaring  that  "hi*  accession 
i*  an  inflict  ion  which  we  must  endure  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  could  hardly  lie 
wane."  and  that  he  "i*  probably  tho  man 
of  smallest  ealilM-r  who  ha*  over  boon 
I  “resident  of  tho  United  States."  Aocord- 
to  The  Call.  "Coolidge  ha*  an  icy  hand  and  n  heart  of  stone." 
and  "the  mentality  of  the  small-town  Kotariun."  Wo  are  told 
that  lie  can  not  understand  or  tolerate  the  modern  labor  move¬ 
ment.  and  that  to  Coolidge  "the  wage  worker  was  selected  by 
(lod  to  make  the  codfish  aristocracy  of  Massachusetts  happy." 

The  widely  exprest  confidence  in  the  new  pilot  is  founded  on 
no  belief  that  the  Ship  of  State  will  be  navigated  through  smooth 
waters  and  straight  channels.  Calvin  Coolidge,  says  the  New 
York  World,  come*  into  office  "facing  a  disorganized  party  and 
a  nation  in  disquietude."  The  Cincinnati  Pott  find.)  secs  tin* 
new  President  facing  "a  condition  of  insurgency  and  discontent 
in  the  farming  district*  such  as  few  of  his  predecessors  have  been 
calU-d  upon  to  meet."  Moreover, 

"President  Coolidge  has  before  him  a  railmad  situation,  n 
coal  question,  and  many  more.  Whichever  way  he  turns,  he  will 
make  many  enemies. 

"To  add  to  hi*  troubles,  the  new  President  will  find  himself  on 
the  battle-field  of  one  of  the  bitterest  political  fights  for  party 
control  ever  known  in  American  history." 

There  are  only  three  facts  to  furnish  a  basis  on  which  to  build 
an  outline  of  the  probable  Coolidge  policies,  writes  John  W.  Owen* 
from  Washington  to  the  Baltimore  Sun.  They  are  the  fact  that 
Coolidge  is  a  deeply  rooted  Conservative;  that  he  will  follow  the 


WILL  II K  BR  THE  <X>LOSEL  HOCME 
OF  TIIE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION? 

Frank  W.  Ktcarna  of  IfaMtoa  rk-r  prr- 
•ooal  friend  and  political  advferr  of 
ftoMwt  <  a  >l|t  Ur 
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Harding  policies,  and  that  lie  ha*  asked  the  Harding  Cabinet 
to  remain  in  offlee.  In  view  of  the  President's  silence,  the  New 
York  World  correspondent  takes  a  backward  glance  to  discover 

that — 

••He  has  defended  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff,  attributed 
prosperity  to  it ;  he  hn*  advocated  unification  of  the  New  Kuglaud 
railroads;  he  hns  praised  every  act  of  the  Administration,  indi¬ 
cating  his  conformity;  he  has  strongly  intimated  his  tielief  in  the 
World  Court  and  in  the  forgottcu  Association  of  Nation.*." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  go**  a  little  further,  its 
Washington  correspondent  having  made  a  study  uf  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  public  statements  during  the  last  two  years.  As  a 
result  or  this  survey,  this  correspondent  finis  that  Mr.  Coolidgc 
stands  readv  to  sponsor — 

"  I — A  further  revision  of  the  tax  laws,  with  n  lowering  of  sur¬ 
taxes  and  ii  lighter  draft  upon 
individuals  with  moderate  in¬ 
comes. 

"Ji — The  end  of  Government 
•  meddling "  in  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  discouragement  of 
those  who  'come  running  to 
the  Government  for  aid.' 

•'3— Avoidance  of  entangle¬ 
ment  in  European  |M»lit  i**ul 
affairs,  but  a  full  assumption  of 
responsibility  in  world  affair* 
to  get  the  other  nation*  back 
to  work. 

“  I  The  maintenance  of  the 
present  foreign  policy  with 
respect  to  Mexico  uml  ltu*»ia. 

"ft — A  firm  stand  on  the  an¬ 
thracite  coal  problem,  fuvoring 
Federal  su|>orvi"ion  to  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  cool  supply. 

"ft— The  maintenance  of  an 
American  merchant  marine  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
standing  or  the  I'nited  States 
a*  a  world  Power,  but  by  direct 
government  o(ieration  only  a* 
the  last  resort. 

"7  An  economical  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Government, 
with  a  reduction  in  the  annual 
budget. 

"8— A  policy  of  bountiful 
relief  to  disabled  veterans  of 

the  World  War.  but  not  including  a  bonus  fur  the  soldier*. 

"W — Op|Nisition  to  panacea*  as  a  mean*  of  solving  the  farm 
problem,  rejection  of  price-fixing  xcheBie*  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts,  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  to  help  the  self-reliant  farmers 
to  help  themselves. 

"10 — The  continuation  in  force  of  a  protective  tariff." 

Mr.  Coolidge's  accession  to  the  Presidency  widen*  the  breach 
between  the  Republican  party  and  the  discontented  farmers, 
we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Call,  which 
recalls  that  an  audience  of  farmer*  at  the  Minnesota  State  fair 
last  September  refused  to  remaiu  to  listen  to  n  Coolidgc  address. 
The  Philadelphia  Public  Lalger  cites  Coolidge's  act*  and  utter¬ 
ances  ns  proof  that  he  will  not  support  "paternali*tic”  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  Yet  a  New  York  Sun  and  debt 
correspondent  think*  the  Northwestern  radicals  can  not  say 
I ’resident  Coolidgc  "is  not  the  friend  «»f  the  farmer  and  get  away 
with  it;  there  have  been  too  many  pictures  of  Mr.  Coolidgc  work¬ 
ing  on  hi*  father’s  farm,  and  there  is  a  too  general  knowledge 
of  his  early  life  on  a  farm."  The  New  York  World  agree*  that 
"the  members  of  the  farm  bloc  and  so-called  ‘dirt  farmer*'  will 
have  nothing  to  boast  of"  a*  against  this  "ruck”  farmer  of  New 
England.  "Ixirn  of  a  race  which  blasted  mountain*  to  grow  their 
bread."  Some  labor  leaders  are  quoted  in  the  New  York  World 
as  insisting  that  the  new  President  dealt  unfairly  with  organized 
labor  at  the  time  of  the  Boston  police  strike,  while  others  explain 


that  Mr.  Coolidge’s  record  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
was  favorable  to  the  unions.  President  Coolidgc  will  confer 
with  Mr.  Goinper*  and  other  l^abor  leaders  early  in  September. 

President  Coolidge's  first  task,  says  the  Brooklyn  Engle, 
will  be  the  prevention  of  a  coal  strike.  According  to  Boydcn 
Sparkes  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  President  Coolidgc  considers 
the  threatened  strike  of  anthracite  miners  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  his  Administration.  From  the  President's  per¬ 
sonal  endorsement  «»f  the  work  of  the  Federal  Coal  Commission 
the  conclusion  ha*  Usm  drawn  in  Washington,  we  read  in  the 
New  York  Journal  uf  Commerce,  that  he  intends  to  prevent  any 
interruption  of  production  through  a  strike.  The  New  York 
American  quotes  Chairman  Hammond  of  the  Commission  a* 
saying  of  the  President's  attitude  toward  a  coal  strike:  "his 
record  in  Massachusetts  shows  he  will  know  how  to  handle 

such  an  emergency  if  it  arise*." 
Mr.  Coolidge's  "personal  lml»- 
its  of  tlirift  and  economy," 
remarks  the  Birmingham  AVum 
"will  prompt  him  to  prevent 
a  tie-up  of  the  hard-coal  mines 
that  would  cost  the  country 
millions  of  dollar*  and  mean 
great  suffering  to  those  con¬ 
cerned." 

Finally,  there  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  regard  ii&  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent's  attitude  toward  the 
World  Court  and  other  foreign 
policies.  This  is  being  aakod 
not  only  in  Washington  but  in 
the  enpitals  of  Europe.  uml 
both  here  and  abroad  the 
unsworn  vary.  Louis  Loucheur, 
a  Briand  lieutenant  ami  an 
influential  French  politician 
and  financier,  makes  the  inter¬ 
esting  statement:  "Far  more 
i linn  President  Harding,  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidgc  is  a  partisan  «»( 
intervention  in  the  discussion*, 
always  more  acute  and  never 
settled,  which  divide  the  na¬ 
tion*  of  our  continent."  On  the  other  hand,  in  London,  the 
Morning  Washington  corres|>ondent  credits  Mr.  Coolidge 

with  being  an  isolationist  and  op|M»sed  to  America  joining  the 
World  Court.  The  Wichita  Eagle  suggests  that  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  the  attitude  of  official  Washington  toward  the 
League  will  soften  with  the  advent  of  ('resident  Coolidgc  to 
liower.  It  Iia*  Ix'cn  known  in  Washington,  we  read  in  n  New 
York  World  dispatch,  that  "the  Vice-President  never  ha*  lieen 
in  whole-hearted  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  nnti-lx>aguc  of 
Nation*  sentiment  of  the  ruling  coterie  of  Kopuhlicnuia" 

Tli«-  question  «f  foreign  policies  naturally  bring*  up  the  now 
iYesidcnt's  attitude  toward  Congress  and  particularly  the  Senate. 
One  Washington  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Tribune  think* 
that  it  will  lie  difficult  for  Mr.  Coolidgc  to  establish  such  rela¬ 
tion*  between  himself  and  the  Senate,  as  to  make  reasonably 
sure  the  adoption  of  the  policies  which  he  advocate*.  On  the 
other  hand,  another  correspondent  of  the  some  niwspajs-r 
reason*  that  Mr.  Coolidgc  managed  so  tad  fully  hi*  double  rile 
of  President  of  the  Senate  and  attendant  at  the  White  House 
Cabinet  meetings  that  "he  stands  to-day  with  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  Senate  and  the  Cabinet."  Moreover, 
predicts  the  Montgomery  Adrerturr  (Dem.),  " Congress  will 
feci  the  force  of  more  pressure  exerted  from  the  White  House 
thau  it  did  when  President  Harding  was  its  occupant." 


LEANING  T«M>  IIKA\II.Y 

— Flltpalr**  In  Ibr  New  York  U.-M 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  "A  MAN-KILLING  JOB” 


The  phrase  is  president  iiakdixcs  own*. 

He  was  not  complaining;  he  happened  to  he  President 
and  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work.  lie  was  merely  dwell¬ 
ing  ill  conversation  with  a  friend  last  May,  upon  the  multi¬ 
farious  and  exacting  duties,  the  accumulation  of  130  years  of 
legislation,  now  laid  upon  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Two  years  before,  the  picture  of  robust  health,  ho  had  ridden 
loide  a  crippled  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  days 
armed  to  l»o  numbered.  Mr.  Wilson  now  lives,  "but  he  is 
a  broken  man  as  a  result  of  his  arduous  duties  while  at  the  White 
House."  writes  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Fining  Pott;  and  tho 
Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  C ouricr-J  ournal 
acnes  with  scores  of 
(ditore  throughout  the 

reentry  that  "lYesi- 
dent  Harding,  like  Mr. 

Wilson,  was  simply  a 
victim  of  tho  stagger¬ 
ing  exactions  of  tho 
Presidency."  "Sheer 
•xhautlion,  brought  on 
b.v  two  and  a  half 
jrer*  of  grinding  work 
■ml  worry,  is  held  pri¬ 
marily  res pon si ble  for 
Mr.  Harding's  death," 
report*  tho  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public 
LvJgtr,  "and  his  un¬ 
timely  (lassing  has  deni- 
ondrated  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials  the  dire 
Btwsity  of  lessening 
'be  crushing  burdens 
Mid  multitudinous  duties  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Samuel  <1.  lily  the,  in  a  Saturday  Keening  Post  article  which 
Mr*.  Harding  is  said  to  have  been  reading  to  the  Into  President 
*  ben  lie  died,  declares  that  the  duties  of  the  IYesident  are  now 
five  times  as  heavy  ns  they  were  in  {’resident  McKinley's  day, 
iml  three  times  greater  than  in  the  day  of  President  Roosevelt. 
It  is  therefore  clear  to  tho  New  York  Evening  Mail,  Atlanta 
Journal,  South  Bend  Tribune,  Syracuse  Herald,  Washington 
>!cr,  and  dozen*  of  other  papers,  that  an  effort  must  be  made  to 
simplify  the  IYesident'*  work  and  relievo  him  from  the  drudgery 
and  routine  that  weighs  him  down. 

How  White  House  duties  have  adversely  affected  the  health  of 
former  Presidents  is  now  brought  out.  "President  Cleveland 
reded  his  second  term  prematurely  old,”  we  are  reminded  l»y  the 
iTovidence  .V«ir«,  and  it  was  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  that 
cv-President  Roosevelt  remarked  in  1912  that  he  "never  thought 
would  lose  his  vitality  in  this  way,  but  tho  White  House  and 
the  Progressive  campaign  did  it.”  "Roosevelt  was  never  the 
•ame  man  physically  after  his  Washington  experience."  agrees 
toe  New  York  .1  inert  can.  Before  he  became  IYesident,  Woodrow 
" ilson  wrote  in  his  book  "Constitutional  Government."  that 
Men  of  ordinary’  physique  and  discretion  can  not  be  I  Yes  blent 
and  liv'e,  if  the  strain  be  not  somehow  relieved."  Joseph  P. 
Tumulty,  who  was  Mr.  Wilson’s  private  secretary  during  his 
two  terms  in  the  White  House,  declare*  that  "the  country  is 
little  aware  of  tho  strain  under  which  the  President  works.” 
■  bile  Postmaster-General  New  maintains  that  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  is  "the  hardest  worked  man  in  the  United  States."  The 


editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  Presi¬ 
dency  is  the  hardest  job  in  tho  world."  At  any  rate.  Senator 
Wad  worth  of  New  York,  who  had  ample  opportunity  at  Wash¬ 
ington  to  observe  the  effect  of  tho  onerous  duties  of  tho  Whito 
House  on  IYesident  Harding,  avers  that  our  late  IYesident, 
"aged  ten  years  in  the  past  eighteen  months,"  and  Vice-President 
(now  IYesident)  Coolidge  asserted  while  the  President  lay  ill 
in  San  Francisco  that  he  had  "worn  himself  down  in  tho  service 
of  his  country.”  Therefore,  notes  the  Philadelphia  Public  Eclair, 
"with  the  examples  of  IYesident  Wilson  and  President  Harding 
conspicuously  in  tho  public  view,  it  is  natural  that  thought¬ 
ful  people  everywhere 
are  discussing  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  lightening 
the  IYesident’*  bur¬ 
den*."  For,  wo  nro 
reminded  by  tho  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald,  "our  Pres¬ 
idents  usually  onter  t  ho 
White  House  at  an  ago 
when  physical  jiovver  is 
on  tho  decline." 

"Will  tho  sad  ex¬ 
perience  of  President 
Harding  sink  in,  or 
will  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  charge  it  up  to  tho 
inevitable?"  asks  tho 
New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier.  "How  many 
Presidents  must  wo 
work  to  death  before 
wo  give  them  relief?" 
demands  the  New 

York  Tribune.  Mrs. 

Douglas  Robinson,  sis¬ 
ter  of  IYesident  Roose¬ 
velt,  maintains  that 
"the  American  jNsiple  simply  must  stop  killing  their  Presi¬ 
dents."  "The  lesson  for  the  American  jtcople  in  -Mr.  Harding'* 
death  is  that  we  require  too  much  of  our  Presidents,  whether 
occupied  with  official  duties  or  ostensibly  on  vacation,"  agrees 
the  New  York  World.  Wo  are  told,  for  instance,  by  tho  World's 
Washington  correspondent,  that  the  President  is  required, 
among  other  things,  to  sign  .’jO.OOO  papers  a  year,  and  in  each 
ease  he  must  know  the  contents  of  the  pH|x*r .  Briefly,  "it  is 
humanly  impossible  for  any  man  to  stand  up  under  the  strain," 
in  the  opinion  of  Walter  F.  Brown,  Mr.  Harding's  personal  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  committee  assigned  to  reorganize  govern¬ 
mental  department*. 

"For  many  years,"  remarks  tho  New  York  Tribune,  "the 
nation  has  realized  at  intervals  that  its  Presidents  are  overworked 
and  has  talked  of  the  necessity  of  giving  them  relief.  But  it  has 
done  nothing."  But  now,  declares  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "tho 
public  is  so  shocked  at  the  President's  death  as  to  be  insistent 
that  extraordinary  eare  of  its  Presidents  shall  Ik*  exercised  in 
future.  The  President  must  lx*  protected  bv  his  physicians 
against  the  public,  and  by  the  public,  if  necessary,  against  him¬ 
self."  These  views,  it  should  bo  addtsl,  are  also  held  by  such 
widely  read  papers  as  the  New  York  World,  Syracuse  Herald, 
Springfield  I'nion,  Cleveland  Timc*-Cominercial,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  New  York  Herald,  Providence  Bulletin,  Syracuse  PmV- 
Standard,  and  Boston  Herald.  The  only  dissenting  voice,  in 
fact,  seems  to  be  that  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
which  maintains  that  "not  a  few  Presidents  have  found 
themselves  as  well  or  better  in  health  upon  their  departure 


CvfrrWktodktNaTrit  Olrer*  Vipt  Oa. 


TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  PRESIDENCY  MADE  HIM  TEN  YEARS  OLDER. 

Says  a  fiienil  of  President  Hardin**.  At  the  left.  Pnsldcnl  Hardin*  w  he  entered 
the  White  llouar  In  HOT:  at  the  rt*ht  the  tlrrd  man  »ho  came  from  Alaska  In  July. 
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"If.  through  legislation,  the  Vice-President 
was  made  the  financial  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  him  the  Budget  Bureau  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  and  even  Cabinet  officers,  would 
come  to  discuss  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Government  ami  their  departments. 

“The  finances  of  the  Government  are  now  ad¬ 
ministered  under  the  budget  system.  This  has 
l*een  brought  alxtut  only  after  years  of  effort. 
While  this  modern  plan  was  much  to  bo  desired, 
at  the  same  time  it  added  a  greht  and  continuous 
responsibility  to  the  President's  burdens.  By 
a  simple  amendment  all  this  detail — important 
as  it  is — could  be  im.ss.sl  to  the  Vice-IVesidents. 
l{c>pon*ibility  to  the  Treasury,  or  any  other 
Cabinet  portfolio,  would  not  answer.  Too  much 
competition  and.  sometimes,  jealousy  exists  lie- 
tween  departments.  It  would  not  work.  The 
Vie*- President  is  elects*!  by  the  people  and  is 
removed  from  the  criticism  of  being  an  appointed 
department  official. 

"Let  the  President's  time  lie  fairly  free  for  the 
great  national  and  international  problems,  and 
not  burdened  with  office  detail,  with  its  annoying 
perplexities." 


Still  another  suggestion  comes  from  Senator 
Cummins,  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  who 
believe'  "the  great  responsibilities  of  a  Chief 
Executive  are  more  than  any  man  can  stand 
for  eight  years."  Mr.  Cummins  would  therefore 
have  a  Federal  amendment  limiting  future  Presidents  to  one 
term.  And  while  this  is  not  a  new  suggestion  ami  it  is  realized 
that  this  law.  had  it  lieen  in  fofce.  would  not  have  spared  Mr. 
Harding's  life,  one  advantage  of  the  plan,  as  seen  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  is  that  "|*olitics  might  in  a  large  measure  Im 
eliminated  during  the  term."  Under  it  no  President  would 
waste  nervous  energy  in  a  "swing  around  tho  circle."  The 
St.  I»uis  (Unbe-brmorral  would  have  looul  government  "take 
up  more  of  its  proper  functions."  but  the  Now  York  Timm  is 
sure  that  "more  could  lie  accompli  shed  by  the  choice  of  able 


WHAT  THE  PRESIDENCY  DID  TO  WOODROW  WILSON 
The  Wilson  of  1012  appears  ai  the  left.  Cuntrastlaa  with  tlie  1920  pleiure  taken  after 
eight  years  In  the  I’rt-.Uleney  and  nearly  complete  physical  Iwrakdowii 


from  office,  and  have  lived  to  serve  their  country  in  other 
ways."  • 

"Some  of  President  Harding's  last  thoughts,  word*  and  ef¬ 
forts,"  we  nr©  reminded  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  "were  given 
to  rescuing  the  men  in  the  steel  industry  from  the  twelve-hour 
day,  yet  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Harding  himself  was  working 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day."  That  President  Coolidge 
is  going  to  lighten  the  burden  for  himself  and  his  successor*  i' 
indicated  by  Washington  dispatches.  According  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  correspondent: 


and  vigorous  heads  of  departments,  who  should  he  given  more 

much  to  reorganise  and  simplify  the  government  of  that  State.  ‘nde,.endent  authontv.  while  Uung  held  to  strict  accountability 
will  support  the  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern-  for  results."  Says  The  Timm  in  another  editorial: 
ment  worked  out  by  Walter  K.  Brown,  a  personal  friend  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding's.  Part  of  the  plan  will  include  provision  for  reliev-  "Without  any  Congressional  action  or  changes  in  the  law’, 
ing  the  Chief  Executive  of  much  burdensome 

routine.  ■ 

"  Uuder  the  plan  advanced  by  the  Brown  com-  I 

mil  Ice.  to  which  great  im|M-(u«  "ill  In-  given  as  a 
result  of  Mr.  Harding's  death,  the  President  would 
have  two  secretaries,  one  personal,  one  cxecuiive. 

"The  |tro«n  proposal  to  have  a- 

executive  secretary  a  big  man.  one  who  ordinarily 
would  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  biggest 
post  in  the  Government.  The  job.  in  fact.  ,r 

would  be  bigger  than  any  Cabinet  appointment 

"irJt  ' 

dent  authority  to  deputize  officials  to  sign  papers.  H  / 

li  would  enable  him  to  -Itet  aau<Unn  *•» 

correlate  the  activities  of  the  departments  and 
the  twenty-six  independent  eSlal4l«hm*  III-  of  tb«  J 
tiovernment 

"President  Coolidge.  who  sat  in  the  Cabinet 
meetings  that  discus!  the  many  reorganization 

l.v  i.  m 

the  of  th>- 

Brown  proposal.  He  knows  the  obstacles  in 
rim 

perieiiee.  He  knows  tie-  objections,  l*oth  sj*.- 

eiott'  and  valid,  t hat  will  he  rai-cd  aeain«t  it.  but 
he  is  for  the  scheme,  and  will  back  Mr.  Brown." 

CcvTrwtud  b»  CVill-iS  C«ir«tU4  b»  lnt«™,nd 

The  New  York  American  suggests  that  the  “I  NEVER  THOUGHT  I  WOULD  LOSE  MY  VITALITY  THIS  WAY." 

Vice-President  he  given  still  more  work  to  do.  Once  said  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "hut  the  White  House  for  seven  yeevrs  and  the  last 

....i  c  ....  .  L’  i„.  r  x*..,.-  i  -  .  i  .1*  ramwjixn  did  It."  At  the  left  the  Roo*cvett  who  succeeded  MrKinlvy:  at  the  right, 

ami  Senator  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  makes  tins  3  of  ,.r^(1,nr>  and  .2,e  campaign 

specific  proposal:  ^ 


tfc.N1  is  a  way  in  which  assistants  to  the  President  could  be  se¬ 
cured  all  over  the  country.  A  call  for  volunteers  to  spare  him 
F  if  hi  lie  issued.  Everybody  with  a  needless  demand  upon  him 
Eight  be  induces!  to  withhold  it.  The  trooping  nuisances  who 
<home  to  force  their  way  into  the  Executive  offices  merely  to 
■pay  their  respect*'  might  be  given  to  understand  that  they  an* 
doing  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  l*resi- 
<jonU  A  public  opinion  might  1m*  created  which  would  frown 
apon  the  hordes  of  office-seekers  besieging  the  I>resident.  It 
might  be  made  a  rule  for  Congressmen  never  to  insist  upon  seeing 
lira  unless  they  have  really  important  business  to  transact.  And 
lie  habit,  so  enlarged  and  stiffened  in  recent  years,  of  taking 
dmet  to  the  President  from  all  over  the  land  matters  that  should 
h* attended  to  by  local  authorities,  might  bo  attacked  and  de¬ 
nounced  as  an  evil  custom  both  in  itself  and  because  it  tends  to 
detract  and  break  down  the  President. 

If  the  American  people  so  resolve,  they  could  make  them- 
w|vM  in  such  ways  a  mighty  host  of  assistants  to  the  I*resident. 
Continued  indifference  to  the  subject,  and  merely  letting  things 
«lnft.  will  ulmost  certainly  issue  in  further  wrecking  of  our 
IWlents'  health  and  endangering  of  their  very  lives." 


OUR  NEW  RELATIONS  WITH  TURKEY 

THE  AGE-OLD  NEAR-EAST  PROBLEMS,  which  in 
the  past  have  bred  so  many  wars,  many  editorial  observ¬ 
ers  remark,  are  virtually  untouched  by  the  two  Tureo- 
Anu-rican  Treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  signed  at  1-nusanno 
on  August  6  by  Ismet  Pasha  and  Joseph  C.  Grew.  “Nothing  can 
alter  the  fact."  avers  the  New  York  H'orW,  that  by  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  “Moslem  rule  over  alien  Christian  majorities  is  recognize! 
again  in  Europe."  “Almost  exactly  nothing  has  here  been  done 
to  further  solution  of  the  broader  and  more  far-reaching  questions 


Tbc  majority  of  editorial  opinion  seems  to  bo  in  complete  ae- 
eurd  upon  ono  thing — that  no  future  President  of  the  L'nited 
StitM  must  undertake  a  long  and  arduous  speaking  tour  such 
»*  th««e  which  struck  down  President  Wilson  and  I»ro4ident 
Hinting.  "Mr.  Harding  apparently  was  in  the  best  of  health 
«f«*re  ho  started  on  his  tour.”  wo  are  reminded  by  the  Pitta- 
lurb  daulle  Timm,  but  l»y  the  time  ho  had  arrived  in  San 
Francisco,  notes  t  he  Boston  Post— 


“He  had  traveled  approximately  7,500  miles  in  all  kinds  of 
temperatures  and  under  all  kinds  of  condition*,  some  of  them  not 
rssy.  He  had  exposed  himself  to  all  varieties  of  weather  in 
»!<lrv«*ing  crowds  from  the  rear  platform  of  bis  special  train. 
In  W  days  he  slept  only  thn**1  nights  outside  his  car  or  off  his 
•bp.  Ho  kept  in  touch  almost  constantly  with  afTairs  at  Wash- 
utfton.  even  when  in  Alaska,  and  -  jK*rhaps  as  telling  as  anything 
upon  his  general  condition— he  omitted  his  daily  periods  of 
rnfrise  and  recreation. 

Now  most  men  can  not  perform  in  that  fashion  when  they 
nwh  middle  ago.  Presidents  are  human,  altho  they  are  some¬ 
time*  expected  to  be  superhuman. 

Little  journeys  now  and  then;  brief  trips  for  somo  urgently 
«*uid«>rod  cause  may  be  all  right  enough.  But  in  these  days 
any  message  a  President  has  for  the  public  reaches  them  the 
D'tt  day  the  country  over,  the  lung  and  wearing  tours  should  be 
abandoned." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  cases  of  President  Wilson  and  President 
Harding  in  breaking  down  during  long  speaking  tours,  together 
with  formal  and  informal  gatherings,  one  may  ask  w  hether  such 
purwys  an*  worth  the  risk  and  the  physical  and  mental  ex¬ 
piation  involved,”  observes  The  Outlook.  “It  is  virtually 
rapowible  for  such  a  trip  to  be  a  real  holiday,"  points  out  the 
I'harleston  JVeirs  and  Courier,  while  the  Manchester  1‘nion 
maintains  that  "tho  duties  of  the  Presidency  an*  sufficient, 
without  the  speaking  tours."  These,  it  may  be  added,  are  tho 
*Qkments  of  tho  Dayton  News,  LouisviUo  Timet,  Omaha  Bee, 
(Iceland  Plain-Dealer,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Milwaukee 
J"-'ial,  Sacramento  Bee,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  others.  In  dealing 
•pMiticaUy  with  President  Harding's  trip  the  New  York  Times 
i- if  the  opinion  that: 

The  result  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  practise  of  calling  upon 
Rodents  to  tour  the  country.  If  they  desire  to  do  it  of  their 
0,o  motion,  they  should  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  medical  author¬ 
ity.  Aa  we  saw  in  tho  case  of  President  Wilson,  and  now  see  in 
!iut  of  Mr.  Harding,  the  risks  are  too  great  for  the  Chief  Execu- 
*»■*  to  expose  himself  to  them  unnecessarily.  Most  Presidents 

beyond  the  prime  of  physical  vigor  when  they  take  office. 
Ttwir  health  should  be  guarded  in  every  way,  not  needlessly 
®  Periled. 

(>ccasional  short  trips  away  from  Washington  for  a  specific 
t  jrpose  are  one  thing.  But  long  journeys  amid  the  hurly-burly 
**  insistent  crowds,  with  a  mistaken  hospitality  everywhere 
’■rut  upon  a  wearied  President,  are  quite  another.  They 
r*:>r^ent  an  old  custom  which  is  now  out  of  date.” 


JOXKPII  C.  OKKW 

l'nited  SUU*  Minister  to  Switzerland.  who  m  our  repnwenlntlvo 
at  Ls u»*nn«\  or*  tbr  New  York  llcraM.  “has  gained  several  dis¬ 
tinctive  commercial  advantage  f<»r  his  country."  He  signed  the  new 
Turco- American  Treaty, 


that  are  involved  in  the  Turkish  situation."  comments  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.  "Despite  the  long  negotiations  tho 
Turco-American  Treaty  affords  no  more  protection  to  the  non- 
Turkish  races  in  Turkey  than  the  treaty  with  the  European 
nationals."  notes  the  New  York  Herald.  “We  have  signed  the 
only  kind  of  treaty  we  could  get  out  of  the  Turks,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Times,  "yet  it  is  a  rather  painful  contrast  with  Mr. 
Hughes's  demands  of  last  fall." 

Of  the  two  new  treaties,  one  is  general  and  tho  othor  relates  to 
extradition.  The  most  important  provisions  of  the  general 
treaty  are  set  forth  in  the  following  abridgment  of  a  summary 
issued  to  the  press  hv  Secretary  Hughes: 

“Article  1— Most-favored-nation  treatment  is  accorded  to  the 
diplomatic  officers  of  the  two  countries. 

“Article  2— Provides  for  the  abrogation  of  the  capitulations 
relating  to  the  regime  of  foreigners  in  Turkey,  both  as  regards 
conditions  of  entry  and  residence  and  as  regards  fiscal  and  ju¬ 
dicial  questions. 

“Article  3 — Nationals  of  the  high  contracting  parties  have  full 
liberty  of  entry,  travel  and  residence  upon  conforming  fo  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  shall  enjoy  protection  in  conformity  with 
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international  law.  Th«-ir  property  shall  uot  be  taken  without 
duo  process  of  law  or  without  indemnity. . .  . 

“They  may.  under  the  local  laws  and  regulations  in  force, 
engage  in  every  kind  of  profession,  commerce,  etc.,  not  forbidden 
hv  law  to  all  foreigners.  .  .  . 

“Article  7 — The  nationals  of  each  country  shall  be  accorded, 
in  the  territory  of  the  other,  the  same  treatment  as  natives  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  collection  of  taxes,  imposts  and  other 
charges. 

"Article  8 — In  matters  of  personal  status  and  family  law 
(e.  g.,  marriage,  divorce,  dowry*,  adoption,  etc..)  and.  as  regard 
movable  property,  the  law  of  succession,  liquidation,  etc.,  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  Turkey  shall  be  subject  exclusively  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  or  other  national  authorities  of 
the  United  States  sitting  outside  of  Turkey. 

"Article  — Provides  for  freedom  of  commerce  and  naviga- 


•THE  MOST  FAVORED  NATION” 

— Fitzpatrick  In  the  New  York  World. 


lion  between  the  two  countries  upon  inost-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment.  subject  to  sanitary,  police  and  customs  regulations. 

“Article  10 — Merchant  and  war  vessels  and  aircraft  of  the 
United  States  enjoy  complete  liberty  of  navigation  and  passage 
in  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosporus  on  a 
basis  of  equality  with  similur  ernft  of  the  moat-favored  nation, 
subject  to  the  rules  relating  to  such  navigation  nnd  passage  of 
the  Straits  Convention  of  Lausanne  of  July  24.  1923. 

"Article  II — Most-favored-nation  treatment  as  regards  im¬ 
port  duties  is  nccorded  to  articles  export«*d  from  one  country  to 
the  other,  and  no  exj»ort  duty  is  to  l*e  levied  higher  than  that 
imposed  upon  similar  articles  exported  to  any  other  foreign 
country." 

In  addition  to  guaranteeing  trade  arrangements  such  as  are 
usual  between  nations  of  the"most  favored " status,  remarks  the 
Now  York  World,  the  outstanding  fact  of  this  treaty  is  that  it 
" recognize*  Turkey  for  tho  first  time  as  a  modern  nation,  free 
and  sovereign,  without  a  remaining  shred  of  interposed  foreign 
authority  on  Turkish  soil."  By  the  abrogation  of  the  famous 
capitulations — 

"  For  the  first  time  American  citizens  will  1m>  subject  to 
Turkish  courts.  Turkish  taxation.  Turkish  law  ns  to  school-, 
churches  nnd  hospitals.  They  remain  subject  to  our  law  in 
mutters  of  personal  status,  such  as  marriage  and  divorce.” 

This  agreement  will  Ik*  justified  by  its  fruits,  adds  The  World, 
“if  Turkey  at  last  becomes  a  progressive  nation  with  real  courts 
of  justice  ami  modern  governmental  services."  The  signing  of 
this  treaty,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  “may  be  regarded 
as  making  the  best  of  a  bad  business." 


ECONOMIC  CAUSES  OF  THE  NEGRO 

EXODUS 

“  1 — AVEHYTHING  IS  PEACHES  DOWN  IN*  GEORGIA." 

the  well-known  ditty,  but  we  read  that  in  Baldwin 
I  i  County,  near  Macon,  everything  is  boll-weevils,  and 
the  negroes  are  "having  that  country  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  a  week."  Already  “one  out  of  every  four  tenant 
houses  is  vacant."  As  was  acknowledged  by  a  conference  of 
educated  negroe-  assembled  recently  in  Atlanta,  "the  negroes 
confess  their  failure  to  cope  with  the  boll-weevil.  Last  year 
they  lost  110  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  crop."  So  the  boll-weevil 
is  in  a  sense  the  negro  Moses — a  mighty  instigator  of  the  mighty 
exodus.  For  he  impoverishes  not  only  the  black  tenant  but  the 
white  plantation  owner  as  well,  and  this  calamity  adds  to  the 
negro's  misfortune.  Says  an  Atlanta  dis|»atch  to  The  Chriitian 
Science  Monitor,  phrase*  from  which  we  have  already  quoted: 

"He  receives  a  wage  of  only  $l.2o  a  day  through  middle 
Georgia.  In  the  past  the  plantation  owners  have  furnished  him 
with  a  cabin  to  live  in;  every  week  he  got  as  rations  three  pounds 
nnd  a  half  of  bacon  and  a  peck  of  meal;  he  also  usually  had  a  little 
vegetable  patch,  and  could  keep  a  cow.  However,  the  l»ad 
crops  of  the  la«t  two  years  reduced  the  plantation  owners' 
ability  to  finance  such  la  Ivor,  and  eliminat<»d  the  'extras.'  ” 

A  negro  paper,  the  Atlanta  Independent,  features  a  cartoon  with 
the  caption.  "Tin-  boll-weevil  and  race  lalnir  have  killed  tin* 
South’s  chief  money-making  product — cotton."  And  if  this 
means  wretched  living  conditions  for  the  negro,  they  were  bad 
enough  before,  it  would  seem,  for  the  Columbia  (8.  C.)  Record 
«ys. . 

"Consider  tin-  average  tenant  farmer’s  house,  and  the  howl 
in  which  the  hired  la»>orer  must  live.  In  ninety-nine  oases  out  of 
a  hundred,  both  ure  mere  sharks,  often  with  nothing  but  shutters 
to  the  windows  that  are  innocent  of  paues.  with  absolutely  none 
of  what  we  are  pleased  to  consider  ‘the  conveniences,'  but  which 
are  almost  necessities." 

• 

General  J.  P.  Jcrvoy,  city  manager  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia, 
'aid  recently,  according  to  a  press  rejmrt. 

"Tho  question  of  lnlK>r.  ufter  all.  is  an  economic  one,  nnd 
negroes,  the  same  as  white  workmen,  will  go  where  financial 
returns  and  living  conditions  an-  liest.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
keep  them  here.  Only  two  things  arc  needed,  simple  justice  and 
better  living  conditions." 

Quoting  negro  press  opinion,  we  take  from  the  Norfolk  Journal 
and  Guide  this  denunciation  of  urlian  living  conditions  ns  well 
a«  rural: 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  average  colored  man  hopes  nnd  strive* 
to  have  his  family  live  in  a  docent  home  in  decent  surrounding*. 
They  want  conveniences,  such  as  electric  lights,  bathtubs,  gu* 
and  other  things  conducive  to  sanitary  living.  But  it  is  sadly 
admitted,  that  with  rents  at  top  prices  for  shanties  in  those 
cities,  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  the  average  mgp* 
family-bead  to  even  think  of  enjoying  these  conveniences  at  the 
prevailing  wages  in  this  section.  Bents  are  high  in  the  North 
and  West,  ami  so  are  wages.  Again,  you  get  something  for  your 
rent  there.  People  will  pay  the  rent  *H*eause  they  can  live  in 
comfort  and  decency.  Nobody  obj«>cts  to  paving  high  rent 
when  wag**s  are  high,  and  they  get  conveniences  commensurate 
with  what  lh*-jjf^«y.” 

James  S.  Peters,  president  of  the  Georgia  Bankers’  Association, 
in  a  published  re|K»rt  ou  the  negro  exodus,  declares. 

"Our  figures  substantiate  in  a  largo  measure  the  inquiry  made 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  conducted  under  similar  conditions, 
lie  found  that  approximately  Sti.000  negroes  had  left  Georgia, 
while  our  inquiry  discloses  77,'»00.  The  difference  might  l*e 
explained  by  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  bankers  to  he  more 
conservative  in  their  estimate.  The  fact  that  more  than  om- 
third  of  those  have  left  within  the  past  three  months  indicates 
that  the  exodus  is  on  the  increase. 

“  It  seems  apparent  that  this  will  continue  so  long  as  condition* 
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THE  MIKAOE 

— Trmirfp  In  the  New  Orleans  Tlws-I’lfayunr. 

CARTOON  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  NEORO  MIGRATION  NORTHWARD 


KKKI'INU  TIIK  NEOKO  IN  THE  801  Til 

—Walker  In  llio  New  York  Cull. 


amain  a*  they  ire  at  present,  and  the  industrial  North  and  Eut 
offer  higher  wages  and  better  living  condition*.  Georgia's  kw 
•<  aealth  from  its  farms  this  year  will  amount  to  mom  than 
C7 .000,000.  This  will  be*  a  tremendous  Iona  in  wealth  to  the  mor¬ 
dant*,  jobbers,  railroads,  nnd  other  bunimxw  interest*  of  the  State. 

“I  believe  that  the  negro  had  rather  remain  in  the  South.  The 
South  needs  him.  We  an*  his  lx>st  friends  and  he  i»  our  lx-»t 
“Mine  of  lulxir  supply.  The  question  of  how  to  keep  him  is 
bip'h  a  local  one. 

First — Wage*  must  necessarily  increase  to  par  with  those  of 
tt>  North  and  East,  with  proper  allowances  for  the  difference 
it  the  rost  of  living.  It  may  lx-  said  that  we  can  not  pay  the 
nm  offered  by  industrial  centers,  and  if  this  is  true,  then  the 
> miration  will  continue  until  the  oversupply  either  brings  down 
the  miip'  level  in  the  North  and  East,  or  the  undersupply  here 
/a-tifles  an  increase. 

Second— Living  conditions  in  the  negro  section*  of  our  own 
and  cities  must  be  improved  by  the  authorities. 

Third  -Our  educational  facilities  must  lx*  increased.  I 
Ulieve  that  the  Georgia  Legislature  should  establish  a  commis- 
•>in  with  suitable  power  and  funds  to  establish,  at  a  convenient 
t-'int  in  the  State,  a  real  industrial  school,  where  the  negro  boys 
»a<iprL*can  lx*  trained  nt  a  minimum  expense. 

Reports  reaching  hen*  from  South  Carolina  show  that  48.000 
frftws  have  migrated  from  that  State  since  November  I,  1022." 

Tt*  negro  "g<x*s  North  because  at  this  time  unskilled  lalx.r  is 
»"Rh  more  there  than  it  is  in  the  South,"  remarks  the  Atlanta 
l^nal,  continuing. 

It  i<  worth  more  in  tho  North  because  there  is  a  larger  profit 
is  the  industries  that  employ  it  than  there  is  in  any  field  of 
Southern  lal.or  at  this  time.  In  short,  he  is  governed  by  the 
no*  law  that  peopled  the  American  colonies,  for  the  greater 
and  which  to-da>  brings  the  immigrant  to  our  gates.  That 

pcs  Ixcause  his  schools  am  not  the  lx*st,  or  because  he  fears 
•^•violence.  or  wants  to  sit  on  the  white  man’s  front  porch  and 

i  found,  and  isn't  invited  to,  are  hallucinations  that  ha\e  be- 
'*■  part  of  the  psychology  of  editorial  sanctums  up  North." 

Itfioo*  Southern  States  have  passed  laws  to  restrain  agents 
m  tempting  negro  labor  to  emigrate.  Such  laws  "will  not 
pihe  migration  of  the  negroes”;  says  The  Journal, 

Only  higher  wages  will  effect  that.  In  the  meantime  the 
uth  is  not  suffering  greatly.  And  when  the  demand  for  her 
dart*  at  remunerative  prices  arrives,  the  law'  of  life  that  moved 
:  colored  brother  will  bring  him  back — or  somebody  in  his  place." 


Gently  anuiMx!  by  such  legislation,  especially  in  Georgia,  tho 
Houston  (Tex.)  Foot  observe*, 

"Records  of  the  present  session  of  the  Georgia  Legislature 
fail  to  disclose  any  effort  a*  yet  to  repeal  the  law  of  gravitation, 
but  Georgia  statesmen  an*  not  idle.  Other  laws  little  less  funda¬ 
mental  arc  not  escaping,  ami  the  session  is  young  yet. 

"Georgia  is  hothcnxl  by  the  migration  of  the  negroes,  so  to  pul 
a  stop  to  this  practise  of  the  negro  looking  for  a  I  utter  job  some¬ 
where  else,  one  solon  has  introduced  a  bill  making  it  a  felony  for 
any  lalxir  agent,  liceroxxl  or  unlicensed,  to  recruit  lulx»r  in  Georgia 
for  out-of-the-State  employment. 

"In  the  fact*  of  the  State’s  need  to  retain  it.*  negro  workers, 
neither  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  nor  the  little  matter  of  the 
right  of  private  contract  is  to  lx>  allowed  to  stand,  if  this  states¬ 
man  has  his  way.  The  expansion  of  industry  shall  not  affect 
Georgia.  The  influence  of  the  growing  demand  for  lnlx*r  will  be 
stopt  at  the  Georgia  line.  The  category  of  crime  will  lx-  enlarged 
to  encompass  the  offense  of  offering  a  Georgia  citizen  a  better 
job  outside  the  State. 

"The  State,  in  caw*  the  hill  were  to  Income  a  law,  would  take 
up  a  form  of  peonage.  Georgia  would  out -isolate  the  isolation 
the  Senate  bitter-enders  would  fasten  on  the  I’nitcd  States. 

"Yet  the  hill  is  nol  so  ridiculous,  relatively  sinking.  Aren't 
the  legislatures  and  the  court*  being  called  u|xin  to  remedy  all 
ills  and  grievance,  real  or  fancied?  The  Georgia  proposal  is  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  only  another  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  mania  for  law.  Georgia  ms-ds  these  negro  labor¬ 
ers.  Then-fore,  put  the  man  in  the  penitentiary  who  would  give 
them  a  job  elsewhere.  If  that  doesn't  stop  them  from  leaving, 
perhaps  an  injunction  could  lx*  obtained. 

"Singularly  enough  nolxxly  seems  to  have  suggested  the  only 
plan  that  will  really  keep  the  negroes  at  home — wages  and  living 
conditions  to  meet  the  competition  of  out-of-the-State  employers. 
It  is  uiueh  easier  to  regulate  such  matters  by  law." 

However.  The  i‘o*l  observes,  in  an  editorial  printed  a  few  days 
later,  that  their  experiences  in  the  North  may  teach  the  negroes 
to  appreciate  the  South.  We  read : 

"That  organization  which  is  appealing  to  Southern  negro«-s 
for  funds  with  which  to  assist  negroes  in  distress  who  have  mi¬ 
grated  to  Northern  centers  is  likely  to  set  the  Southern  negro 
to  thinking.  The  returning  negro  emigrant,  with  his  story  of 
hardship  and  disillusion,  will  doubtless  do  more  to  content  the 
negro  in  the  South  and  keep  him  at  home  than  nil  the  laws 
Georgia  and  Alabama  ean  pass  to  cheek  the  movement." 
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may  well  adopt  it.  By  using  our  principle  of  sidling,  the  mines 
may  give  their  miners  work  the  year  round. 

"In  a  broader  view  of  the  plan.  I  believe  it  will  lessen  indus¬ 
trial  unrest  by  relieving  the  minds  of  the  working  class  of  the 
uncertainty  of  employment.  If  it  could  effect  this  great  end  it 
would  In-  worth  thought  and  initiative  by  industrial  leaders  to 
I  wing  it  into  l*eing." 

Tho  “obviously  commendable."  such  a  scheme  is  "of  little 
importance  when  put  into  effect  only  by  individual  corpora¬ 
tions,'*  thinks  The  AVer  Republic:  as — 

"The  *tres*  of  competition  is  strong  enough  in  most  lints  to 
make  general  application  necessary  throughout  tho  trade  m 
order  to  avoid  penalizing  the  fair-minded  innovator.  It  is  also 

of  less  importance  in  occupation* 
where  year-round  employment  i- 
thc  rule  than  in  the  seasonal 
trades  where  the  worker  suffers 
the  severest  hardships.  While 
chance  generosity  of  individual* 
is  by  no  means  a  substitute  for 
country-aide  compulsory  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  the  aetion  of 
I*roetcr  and  Gamble,  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  fact  that  t lie  employee 
is  entitled  to  protection  is  wel¬ 
come  if  only  as  an  indication  of 
developing  public  sentiment," 

As  the  Scranton  Times  remind* 
us.  "some  experiments  along  the 
line  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble 
Company  made  in  tho  past,  met 
with  criticism  and  even  objection 
from  workmen  themselves  ls- 
cause  of  attempts  to  impn*4 
certain  conditions  as  a  qualities- 
lion  for  participating  in  the  bene- 
lit*."  tho — 


HOBOES  ARE  MADE  by  seasonal  employment  alter¬ 
nating  with  “off-seasonal"  unemployment,  and  a 
well-known  magazine  writer  has  pointed  this  out.  hut 
failed  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Now,  however,  comes  a  definite 
effort  toward  cure  by  guaranteeing  a  life  job  with  all-the-y ear- 
round  work,  and  the  experiment  U*gun  this  month  by  the  Procter 
and  Gamble  Company,  is  widely  and.  as  a  rule,  sympatheti¬ 
cally  commented  on  in  the  press.  "The  plan,"  so  one  |>a|tor 
observes,  "takes  into  account  the  idea  that  workmen  and  their 
families  have  to  live  somehow'  for  fifty-two  weeks  a  year,  that 
the  standard  of  living  is  determined  by  yearly  income,  not  by 

weekly  wages.”  Describing  the  _ _ 

Willium 

I '••••  Iff.  |  c  e-id.-i .’  -I  '  . .  |  . 

tells  ill,’  New  York 


"The  company  guarantees  full 
pay  for  full-time  work  for  not 
less  than  forty-eight  weeks  in 
each  calendar  year,  less  only  time 
lost  l»y  reason  of  the  customary 
holiday  closings,  or  through  tire, 
flood,  strike  or  other  extreme 
emergency,  and  subject  to  these 
provisions: 

"The  company  reserve's  the 
right  to  transfer  an  employee  to 
work  other  than  that  at  which 
he  is  regularly  employed,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  com |H*nsa ted  for  the 
work  at  his  regular  wage  rate 
|H*r  hour. 

"The  company  reserves  right 
to  discharge  any  employee  at  any 
time  and  for  any  cause,  and  fur¬ 
ther  reserves  the  right  to  termi¬ 
nate  or  modify  this  guaranty  in 
whole  or  in  part  at  any  time  after 
serving  six  months'  notice  to  that 
effect. 

“The  guaranty  is  limitml  to 
those  who  participate  in  the  com¬ 
pany's  profit-sharing  plan.  These 
employees,  however,  eom|Mise 
most  of  our  w-orkiug  personnel." 

According  to  Colonel  Procter 
the  plan  will  benefit  l»oth  capital 
and  labor.  Continuing,  ho  re¬ 
marks: 

"The  employees,  of  course, 
derive  licncfit  from  the  guar¬ 
anty  in  the  assurance  of  regular 
work  ami  regular  income.  The  company,  however,  draws  a  the  chief 
twofold  advantage  from  it.  We  arc  able  (o  schedule  our  pro-  rules  whir 
duotion  and  run  regularly.  If  you  acquire  a  steady  stride  in  it.  accord 
business  you  move  along  with  more  efficiency.  There  is  a  little  the  praet 
added  expense  in  carrying  the  stock  that  previously  lay  in  the  tion  of  o 
cellars  of  jobbers;  hut  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  economy  their  pas 
and  regularity  of  operation.  which  tin 

"Then  there  is  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  increase  the  based  on 
contentmcut  of  our  employe**,  to  solidify  their  interest  in  the  pointed  01 
company,  by  means  of  this  guaranty.  Contentment  and  ing  of  wa 
interest  are  hard  to  measure  in  actual  money.  that  mon< 

"  Ultimately  we  may  have  to  provide  some  reserve  fuVfil  in  They  will 
ease  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  guarantying  employment.  more  ther 
This  may  bo  from  .*»  to  per  cent,  of  the  employers'  wages.  is  loo  gre 
But  I  do  not  expect  we  shall  be  obliged  to  do  this. 

"  If  dull  times  come,  we  may  reduce  tin*  size  of  our  employees* 
force.  Wo  might  make  a  10  to  15  ptt  cent,  reduction  in  per-  business, 
sonnel.  f«»r  example,  without  cutting  into  tin*  ranks  id  our  example  ■ 
old  employees,  because  this  percentage  would  represent  a  evt.rv»  Ilia 
natural  turnover  of  those  who  retire,  who  leave,  or  who  an*  .  '. 

discharged.  h*’ ,lone- 

"This,  then,  is  the  guaranty  plan  we  have  worked  out.  We  "The  a 
expect  it  to  prove  successful.  1  would  ns-ommciid  that  other  introduce* 
large  industries  take  it  up.  By  standardizing  their  pn*dnotion  mining,  a 
they  may  increase  their  production.  Coal-mining,  for  in>tance.  trmihlcsor 


"It  should  he  possible  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  life  guaranteed  job 
plan  without  asking  that  meu 
surrender  all  freedom  of  net  inn 
to  Ik*  Iwnefleiaries." 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  COOPRK  PltofTKII 
Wbnsr  example  in  altrmptlnx  to  at«41«h  unemployment  I* 
cliarMlrrtxcd  as  “worthy  of  emulation  by  every  manufacture  " 
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ALASKA'S  PROBLEM  AS  PRESIDENT 
HARDING  SAW  IT 

ON'E  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  inherited  hy  President 
Coolidge  is  trie  problem  of  getting  Ala»ka  out  of  the 
doldrums.  Why  does  her  1920  census  show  a  shrinkage 
if  more  than  nine  thousand  in  her  population  si iu*e  the  vnumera- 
tii.n  of  1910?  Why  does  she  report  a  diminishing  income  from 
*ime  of  her  most  important  exports?  Why  do  her  fertile  valleys 
ariit  the  ax  and  plow  of  the  settler,  and  her  fabulous  treasures 
./  mineral*  and  Umber  the  liberating  key  of  capital?  It  was 
no  the  homeward  log  of  his  journey  in  search  of  an  answer  to 
•Ik-r  questions  that  death  overtook  Mr.  Harding,  and  his 
deliberate,  complete  diagnosis 
*nii  prescription  will  not  I* 

Ion  booming.  Hut  his  Seattle 
•!“*rh  remain*  an  important 
iwitribution  to  the  Alaskan 
problem.  Last  week  wo  de- 
•cnbed  Alaska's  resources. 

•Vox  wo  quote  Mr.  Harding's 
ibw*  sin  ml  their  conservation 
»nd  duvelopment,  and  the 
ruction  of  the  press  to  these 
•dear. 

Mr.  Harding's  conclusion, 

**  lununod  up  by  many  oom- 
urntator*,  is  that  those  inter- 
oti  that  looked  hungrily 
Inward  Alaska  as  a  "gut-rich- 
•I'jirk"  opportunity,  a  field  for 
rau-hroom  tactics  and  llv-by- 
ni*bt  projects,”  must  abandon 
ibnr  dream,  Imenum*  tho  Ter- 
nuirj'i  stupendous  resource* 

*rv  to  Im*  gradually  and  sanely 
'loped  for  the  benefit  of 
Alaskans,  ujid  not  waste- 
fall)-  exploited  to  enrich  out- 
An  the  Philadelphia 
l‘Mie  D>tqrr  expresses  it.  ho 
Mdc  it  clear  that  "Alaska  is 

•el  to  be  surrendered  to  udventurvni  who  seek  to  make  money 
lb n*  with  which  to  build  homes  elsewhere.” 

Alaska.  Mr.  Harding  assuryd  his  Seattle  audience,  does  not 
govenunent-managed .  Federally-paid-for  hot-house  de- 
*'l')pment."  Nor  is  there  need,  he  said,  of  "sweeping  reorganira- 
i«m"  in  the  Federal  maehinery  of  administration.  He  urged 
'"’development  of  "Alaska  for  the  Alaskans";  and  predicted 
'■d'unate  Statehood  for  the  whole  Territory  and  Statehood  "in 
•  r«ry  few  years"  for  the  more  populous  part.  Alaska's  ills, 
b  maintaimwl.  are  not  peculiar  to  herself,  but  are  in  the  main 
P*t-wir  disturbances.  He  promised  more  restriction  on  com- 
a"r*|J  salmon  fishing,  the  Territory's  greatest  industry.  To 
quote  hi*  ow  n  general  analysis: 

Tht'r.'  has  been  a  disposition  in  many  quarters  to  assume  that 
•'■“k  been  lately  experiencing  a  serious  backset.  This 
■'m»  to  be  based  on  a  loss  of  rather  less  than  15  per  cent,  in 
filiation  from  1910  to  1920,  and  on  some  curtailment  of  the 
,rfri,wy'»  production  of  wealth.  Against  a  program  of  ruinous 
'W'lintation  we  must  stand  firmly.  Our  adopted  program  must 
*»  » development  of  Alaska  for  Alaskans. 

True,  it  lost  15  per  cent,  in  population  in  the  decade 
Great  War  demoralized  the  entire  world.  Hut  one 
*04disn  province  lost  SO  per  ceut.  and  another  CO  per  cent.. 
l**P,«'tive|y. 

Hut.  we  are  told,  gold  production  in  Alaska  has  fallen  off 
’i^iuragingly.  Let  us  si>e  about  that.  In  1915  Alaska  turned 
»l®AM0,000  of  gold  and  in  1921  88,000.000.  That  is  a  loss 
01  •*!>»- half.  Hut  the  I'nited  States,  as  a  whole,  fell  off  in  gold 
',?**  almost  the  same  percentage,  from  $101,000,000  in 
'MoS50.GG0.000  in  1921.  The  world  never  needed  new  gold 


supplies  more  than  now  to  rehabilitate  ruined  financial  systems. 
\  et  from  190S  to  1920  Australasia  lost  more  than  two-thirds  of  iu 
gold  production,  and  since  the  war  liegan  in  Europe  the  world, 
as  a  whole.  has  lost  just  about  one-fourth. 

'  We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  this  has  been  the  result  of 
world-wide  economic  conditions.  Gold  is  worth  just  about  one- 
half  as  much  in  buying  power  as  before  the  war.  The  wonder  is 
not  that  Alaska’s  gold  production  has  fallen  off.  but  that  it  has 
fallen  relatively  so  little. 

"Precisely  the  same  story  is  told  by  the  figures  on  copper. 
The  shrinkage  in  copper  price*  was  a  discouraging  fact,  it  is  true, 
but  Alaska's  copper  did  not  low-  in  price  so  much  as  Minnesota’s 
wheat  or  Iowa's  corn. 

“It  may  lie  said  now.  as  well  as  later,  that  there  is  no 
fianarea  for  Alaska,  largely  U-cause  Alaska  need*  none,  hut 

also  liecausc  Alaskan  troubles 
llow  from  the  sume  general 
causes  which  make  Iron  hies 
elsewhere.  The  world  has 
burned  up  so  much  of  its 
capital  that  there  is  not  enough 
to  go  around.  When  the 
stocks  of  liquid  capital  are 
restored  Alaska  will  come  in 
for  a  better  share  than  ever 
More  has  fallen  to  its  lot. 
simply  l>ecnuse  our  country, 
if  it  clings  to  stable  ways,  will 
bo  the  greatest  capital  nation." 


Hut.  "Alaska's  greatest  in¬ 
dustry,"  he  went  on  to  say. 
"stands  in  an  entirely  different 
relation  than  either  gold  or 
oopper": 


•• 


-tTT INS* 


WORSE  THAN  HE1XO  ICEBOUND 

—  RHd  f..r  the  I1HI  S>  ndlcatr.  Inr. 


I  refer  to  the  fisheries, 
which,  in  present  wealth- pro¬ 
ducing  potency,  far  exceed  the 
mines.  In  fart,  the  fisheries' 
product  is  now  in  value  more 
than  double  that  of  all  metals 
and  minerals.  It  is  too  great 
for  the  good  of  the  Territory, 
for  if  it  shall  continue  without 
more  general  and  effective  reg¬ 
ulation  than  is  now  imposed,  it 
will  presently  exhaust  the  fish 
and  leave  no  basis  for  the 
industry.  .  .  .  By  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  reserves  along  sections  of  the  coast  we  have  already 
accomplished  much.  More  restriction  is  neecssary  and  urgent. 
The  conservation  must  be  effected.  If  Congress  ran  not  agree 
upon  a  program  of  helpful  legislation,  the  reservations  will  bo 
further  extended  by  Executive  order." 

Turning  to  the  timber  problem,  he  said: 

"  I  must  confess  I  journeyed  to  Alaska  with  the  impression 
that  our  forest  conservation  was  too  drastic,  and  that  Alaskan 
protests  would  be  heard  on  every  side.  Frankly.  I  had  n  wrong 
impression.  The  Alaskan  p«-op|p  do  not  wish  their  natural 
wealth  sacrificed.  We  have  begun  on  the  safe  plan  with  the  for¬ 
est*.  even  tho  we  may  have  erred  in  excessive  restrictions." 

Of  Alaska's  coal,  he  said  : 

"Coal  is  being  mined,  sold  and  used.  It  is  being  mined, 
satisfactorily  and  profitably,  under  tbc  terms  of  the  complain«*d- 
against  coal-land  leasing  system.  Perhaps  the  contracts  do 
need  slight  modification.  Time  and  the  normal  urging  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  will  bring  Alaskan  coal  into  its  ultimate  own." 

To  develop  Alaska’s  petroleum-fields,  be  said,  more  liberal 
terms  of  leasing  may  prove  necessary.  Turning  at  last  to 
agriculture,  road-building  and  railroads,  he  continued: 

"In  another  direction  there  is  justification  for  a  most  liberal 
disposition,  that  of  road  and  trail  building.  Then-  should  lie 
an  organization  capable  of  the  readiest  response  to  demands 
for  roads  and  trails. 

"Aside  from  all  this,  there  is  the  necessity  to  proride  feeders  for 
the  railroad  which  the  government  has  built  and  is  now  operating." 

"Frankly,  I  do  not  look  fora  rapid  development  in  Alaska." 
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he  confessed,  because  "it  could  only  be  had  at  the  cost  of 
sacrificing  a  few  immediately  available  resources  and  then 
abandoning  the  rest.”  On  the  subject  of  Statehood,  he  said: 

"In  a  very  few  years  we  can  very  well  set  off  the  Panhandle 
and  a  large  block  of  the  connecting  southeastern  part  as  a  State. 
This  region  now  contains  easily 
90  per  cent,  of  the  white 
population  and  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  resources.  It  would 
lie  the  greatest  single  impetus 
we  could  possibly  give  to  the 
right  kind  of  development.  As 
to  the  remainder  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  1  would  leave  the  Alaskans 
or  the  future  to  decide." 

Telegraphic  inquiries  ad- 
drost  by  Thk  Dm.kmt  to  lead¬ 
ing  Alaskan  papers  were  an¬ 
swered  with  comment  almost 
entirely  commendatory  of  the 
Seattle  speech.  Thus  the  Fair¬ 
banks  A:nr>  -  Miner  -  Citizen, 
which  claims  to  be  "the 
furthest  north  daily  news- 
imper."  declares  that  Mr. 

Harding’s  optimism  about 
Alaska  is  "warranted,*'  and 
agris-s  that  "Alaska  can  not  lie  forced,  saw  by  resident  develo|s- 
meut."  As  this  pajicr  secs  it:  "The  cries  the  State*  hear 
regarding  Alaskun  problems  are  the  howls  of  the  wolves  who  wi*h 
to  feu-st  off  the  richest  public  domain  the  United  States  ever 
owned."  Mr.  Harding’s  speech,  avers  the  Ketchikan  Chronicle, 
"came  as  a  tonic  to  every  Alaskan  who  ha*  taken  off  his  coat, 
rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  worktsl  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Territory.  "The  President's  coining  was  not  in  vain."  says 
the  Juneau  Empire,  which  cliaructerizo*  his  recommendation* 
as  "such  a*  one  could  ex|>ect  from  a  seasoned  sourdough." 
and  agrees  with  him  that  "there  i*  nothing  the  F'deral  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  do  that  would  transform  the  Territory  overnight 
into  a  populous  and  wealthy  commonwealth.”  It  welcome* 
the  declaration  that  Ata*kn’s  ultimate  destiny  i*  Statehood, 
but  suggests  that  "if  the  Territory  is  to  lw  divided,  the 
division  should  In*  at  once,  and  that  port  which  is  propox-d  for 
Statehood  should  lx*  given  a  full  territorial  form  of  government 
as  a  preparation."  Says  the  Anchorage  Time*: 

"Placing  the  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Alaskan*  is 
altogether  to  our  liking,  but  there  must  come  with  it  the  wiping 
away  of  the  impediments  of  bureaucracy.  If  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  Mr.  Harding’s  utterance*,  they  are  the  happiest 
received  by  Alaskans  since  the  blight  of  over-conservation." 

Turning  from  Alaska  itself  to  those  Pacific  Coast  cities 
which  have  a  vital  interest  in  Alaska’s  development,  we  find 
The  Alaska  Weekly,  published  in  Seattle  for  convenience  in 
ne wsgat liering  and  distribution,  saying: 

"Give  Alaska  a  definite  program  and  it  will  be  found  that 
Alaskans  ore  capable  of  carrying  it  through  to  the  ultimate  and 
satisfactory  development  of  their  Territory.  What  Ala'kans 
have  asked,  and  will  continue  to  ask  until  they  get  it.  is  the 
establishment  or  governmental  policy  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
they  may  plan  for  the  years  to  come;  the  substitution  of  cer¬ 
tainty  for  uncertainty,  in  short,  a  definite  program.  Alaska 
is  n  land  of  the  future-.  Alaskans  have  no  way  to  look  save  to 
the  front,  no  direction  in  which  they  desire  to  move,  except  for¬ 
ward.  They  have  been  standing  still,  or  marking  time  in  dis- 
COU raged  cndclieo.  because  no  man  could  say  to-day  what 
to-morrow  would  bring  forth  from  out  the  thirty-five  depart¬ 
ments  anil  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government  now  concerned 
in  the  administration  of  Alaska’s  uffairs." 

The  Portland  Oregonian  sees  in  Mr.  Harding’s  spi-t-ch  "a  gentle 
rebuke  to  the  men  who  have  called  Alaska  the  land  which 
I’ncle  Sam  forgot.”  Remarking  that  “Alaska  is  entitled  to 


as  nearly  complete  a  governmental  machine  within  its  border* 
as  are  the  Philippines."  this  paper  goes  on  to  sav: 

"All  will  agree  that  the  wealth  of  the  forests,  fisheries,  mines 
and  fur-l>earing  animals  should  be  developed  witiiout  turning 
over  Alaska  to  the  exploiters.  The  desire-d  end  can  be  attaint'd. 

the  evil  indicated  can  be 
avoided,  if  restrictions  art-  1cm 
severe,  if  divisions  on  land 
questions  are  prompt  and 
final,  if  officials  bear  in  mind 
that  development  requires 
large  capital,  which  talcs 
greater  risk  in  a  new  country 
full  of  doubtful  factors  than 
nn  ordinary  commercial  profit 
would  justify." 

On  Mr.  Harding’s  suggestion 
Hint  at  least  a  part  of  AIa*ka 
is  ready  for  Statehood  the 
American  press  is  not  uruuv- 
mous.  Statehood,  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
ledger,  is  the  natural  corollary 
to  the  slogan  “Alaska  for 
Alaskans."  "The  American 
ideal  of  a  nation  is  not 
a  territorial  one;  we  ha«e 
always  been  anxious  to  grant  Statehood  when  it  is  possible " 
says  the  New  York  Sun.  And  Hurt  M.  McConnell,  in  7'Ar 
Dear! torn  Independent,  argues  that  the  great  natural  wealth  of 
Alaska  is  amply  sufficient  to  l>onr  the  cost  of  State  govern¬ 
ment.  The  present  arrangement,  he  says,  is  virtually  one 
of  "taxation  without  representation,"  and  lie  reminds  u*  Hint 
in  the  past  territories  with  leu  population  than  Ala-ku 
among  them  Colorado.  Illinois.  Indiaun  and  Micliignn — 
have  been  admitted  to  Statehood.  To  quote  Mr.  MaCouncll 
farther: 

"No  one  denies  that  Alaska  is  perfectly  capable  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  or  that  her  admission  into  the  Union  would  relieve 
automatically  much  of  the  dissension  and  unrest  caused  by  nii*- 
government  from  Washington  bureaus  and  the  fact  that  the 
Delegate  to  Congress  docs  not  have  u  vote.  Statehood  would 
insure  Alaska  u  vote  in  Federal  legislation  uffivting  its  fishere*. 
timber,  and  other  resources.  Heretofore  the  Territory  had  l»*-a 
in  the  position  of  the  bone  in  u  dog  fight." 

Newspaper  opposition  to  the  Statehood  idea  is  based  largely 
on  the  fact  that  a  new  State  would  mean  two  new  Senator*. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Record: 

"Certainly  nothing  could  In-  inure  unjust  to  the  Common¬ 
wealths  forming  the  Union  than  to  give  Statehood  to  a  region 
where  the  imputation,  always  trifling,  is  steadily  declining.  am! 
where  the  few  thousand  white  settlers  would  be  given  equal 
representation  in  the  United  States  Senate  with  such  imperial 
States  a-  Pennsylvania  ami  New  York,  which  now  have  u  com¬ 
bined  population  of  about  29.000,000  and  an*  steadily  growing. 
When  the  Federal  system  was  adopted  for  this  country,  such 
small  States  as  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  were  accorded  the 
same  uumlx-r  of  Senators  as  larger  States  in  order  to  bring  all  into 
the  Union  and  to  protect  them  from  possible  aggression  by  bigger 
neighbors.  Their  services  in  the  Revolution  also  entitled  them 
to  thi*  recognition. 

This  principle  of  equal  Senatorial  representation  can.  however, 
la-  easily  abused,  as  the  example  of  Nevada  shows.  Tint 
Commonwealth,  composed  almost  wholly  of  barren  mountain* 
ami  deserts,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War  !*- 
cause  the  Republicans  at  that  time  needed  more  Senator*  in  ord< r 
to  pass  desired  legislation.  Its  population  then  was  contemp¬ 
tible.  only  6.857  in  1SIK).  and  it  has  never  amounted  to  much  since 
For  years  it  has  been  dwindling,  and  is  now  probably  leas  than 
75.000.  Yet  it  ha*  the  same  representation  in  tin-  Senate  n* 
such  great  States  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio 
Texas,  etc. 

"There  are  already  a  number  of  very  feeble  sisters  in  th* 
Federal  Union.  Why  add  to  their  number?" 


ONE  REASON  FOR  GIVING  A  THOUGHT  TO  ALASKA 

ll»i  aiir  com  pare  I  with  tint  of  ntnimcnlal  Unite!  HUM*.  It  U  newly 
twice  the  »Uc  of  the  original  thirteen  Hut™. 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  " Fun  from  the  Press") 

Ir  Uncle  Sam  didn't  know  Russia,  he  might  recognize  her. —  A  dollar  is  now  worth  a  million  marks,  hut  the  marks  aren’t 

T’Jt'lo  Blade.  worth  anything. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Ocr  relations  with  foreign  nations  remain  friendly  in  spito  of  So  far  as  prices  an-  concerned,  we  may  as  well  prepare  ourselves 
a!  we  can  do. — Chattanooga  Times.  for  a  late  fall. — Sew  York  Eixning  Mail. 

Massachusetts  has  at  last  furnished  a  President  not  of  the  Thf.  German  mark  will  never  go  up  until  they  have  a  press- 
A-lams  family. — Springfield  Republican.  men's  strike  over  there. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

One  thing  the  bootleggers  never  have  to  contend  with  is  a  A  writer  speaks  of  love  as  a  solvent,  but  wo  havo  novor 
fevers'  strike. — Sash  mile  Southern  Lumberman.  seen  a  solvent  lover. — Little  Bock  Arkansas  Cazetle. 


Tiie  concert  of  Europe  is  now  well  under  wav.  with  each  na-  Tub  ground  upon  which  Britain  and  Franco  can  agree  is 
tun  singing  in  a  different  koy. —  H’asAingfon  Post.  covered  with  war  graves. — London  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 

"What's  tho  World  Coming  To?"  shouts  an  editorial  head.  Yor  can  lead  the  Democratic  donkey  to  the  Presidential  stream 
The  answer  is  easy:  America. — Tampa  Morning  Tribune.  but  you  can't  make  him  Kuril  it.— .V orfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

T::e  scientist  who  tells  us  that  he  has  found  the  densest  Tin:  great  misfortune  of  mankind  is  that  only  those  out  of 
«ur  doesn't  specify  whether  stage  or  movie. — Marion  Star.  office  know  how  to  solve  great  problems. — Minnesota  Star. 

Ir  seems  that  Germany's  financial  problems  can  be  solved  Currency  printing  in  certain  parts  of  tho  world  has  boeonio 
ttl.v  by  applying  the  golden  rule. — X orfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  less  a  function  of  government  than  a  habit. — H'asAifijfori  Star. 

Another  thing  the  world  needs  is  less  use  of  monkey  glands  Is  order  to  interest  America  in  a  World  Court,  it  may  yet  l*o 
i£il  more  general  use  of  sweat  glands. — Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  Sews.  necessary  to  write  a  crazy  song  nliout  it. — Oklahoma  City  Times. 

Still,  if  there  were  no  Reds,  how  would  European  nations  German  money  may  he  put  on  n  gold  basis,  leaving  only  a 
care  one  another  into  being  reasonable? — Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig.  question  of  where  to  get  some  gold  to  back  it  up. — Indianapolis 

A  normal  man  is  one  who  has  picked  out  the  stocks  he  will 

uv  the  moment  war  is  declared  next  time. — Hackensack  Erening  There  are  few  matters  in  the  world  so  urgent  that  they 
Word.  can't  wait  until  tho  train  gets  past  the  crossing. — Portland  (Ore.) 

At  last  America  has  something  (n  common  with  tho  Slav.  .....  ...  . 

Ir  turned  traveler  report*  that  Russia  has  no  banana s. -Pittsburgh  '  ol>  <**n  *  hope  for  much  in  the  way  of  prison  reform  until 

)Upatch.  we  get  to  sending  a  bettor  das*  of  folks  thoro. — .S an  Francisco 

Chronicle. 

Henry  Ford  thinks  ho  might  run.  if  a  crisis  came.  Why  not  **  ».  *„t«i  n-ni,  .,,.. 

...  ••  *.,,1,1  u,„_  DLu„.i*t„Lt«  K’n.ik  No*  we  are  told  that  matrimony  prolongs  life.  But  does  not 

«n  first,  the  rns.s  would  come  later.-/  hiladelphia  .\orth  that  depend  ^mewhat  upon  the  woman's  aim?-CWnm/  Times 

m™a"'  and  Commercial. 

It  *  the  timid  tourist  who  want*  a  ship  that  can  buffet  the  A  film  version  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  bring  made, 
orm:  the  humid  tourist  wants  one  on  which  he  can  storm  the  At  Inst  the  movies  have  hit  on  something  new  for  their  patrons.— 
jfl-  l.—.SorJotk  I  irginian-Pdot.  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

One  of  the  saddest  sights  in  tho  world  is  nn  ardent  Prohihi-  That  writer  who  says  there  is  no  logieal  reason  for  the  steady 
»ni*t  deprived  of  the  kick  afforded  by  his  morningcupof  coffee. —  increase  of  divorce  should  study  the  pile  of  tin  cans  in  the  alley.— 
lie  hr  net  (Ont.)  Daily  Record.  Xorth  Adams  Herald. 

Political  leaders  are  learn-  .  It  would  lie  difficult  to  say 

e  that  to  k«s'p  control  of  the  A  whether  Alaska  is  ready  for 

Ip  of  State  they  must  hold  ^  .  J  Statehood  until  tho  statistics 

•  ir  grip  on  the  tiller— of  the  ^  '  <•»  automobile  fatalities  an¬ 
il —  V »rf,dk  \’ irginian-Pdot.  '  examined. — Xrw  York  Errning 


The  difference  lietwecn 
a ee  and  war  is  that  in  time 
iir  you  hate  the  enemy 
d  in  time  of  peaco  you  hate 
ur  friends. — San  Francisco 
Ton  tele. 


T.vr.  enough  tor  the  United 
n#**  to  think  of  canceling 
European  war  debts 
;•  n  her  European  creditors 
>w  some  disposition  to  think 
canceling  war.  —  Portland 
rganutn. 


Wh  r.s  producers  hit  on 
i ay  to  make  consumers  pay 
much  as  usual,  if  not  a  little 
ire.  they  look  very  patriotic 
d  call  it  stabilizing  tho  in- 
■  tv. — Columbus  Ohio  Stale 


So  doubt  it  is  a  great 
*i«-ry  to  Judge  Gary  how 
cry  Ford  ever  managed  to 
ud  eight  million  automo- 
f-i  without  working  the 
n  in  twelve-hour  shifts. — 
limbo*  Dispatch. 


ROLLING  IN  WEALTH 


Knoll  in  the  Dallas  .Wn 


FOREIGN  -  COMMENT 


WHAT  HARDING’S  PASSING  MEANS  IN  OTHER  LANDS 


A  MERICAN  COOPERATION  in  solving  Hu-  European 
ZJk  puzzle  will  Ik-  sharply  suliordiuated  henceforth  lo 
X  JL  strictly  American  concerns.  wo  arc  told  by  not  a  few 
Hritish  editors,  and  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  "in 
all  probability  the  I’nited  States  will  become  more  widely  sop- 


AS  AUSTRALIAN  JAU 


Humanity:  “flee,  nhe  Is  slnklnut  Are  J<H  not  folnr  to  M|i!‘ 
Unclr  Sau:  “Don't  fww.  st* — *2mj  txsly  will  drift  lo  it*-  shore.'* 

— The  t\uMm  tJtjdooj  ». 


uruied  from  Europe  in  the  next  few  months  thnu  at  any  other 
period  in  the  past  year.”  One  cause  for  such  reasoning,  it  would 
appear,  is  "the  internal  struggle  in  the  Republican  party,"  which 
impels  them  to  ask  whether  a  man  attaining  to  the  Presidential 
office  through  such  n  stroke  of  fate  "will  not  play  a  waiting  game, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  national  elections  are  a 
year  away."  These  Hritish  observers  appreciate  President 
Cooiidge'*  declaration  that  lie  will  carry  out  the  policies  of  hi- 
predecessor,  but  they  feel  also  that  “while  Mr.  Harding's  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  u  World  Court  implied  his  conviction  that  the  United 
States  could  never  again  Ik-  really  isolated,"  President  Cooiidge 
seems  to  them  to  have  a  "strong  isolationist  strain.” 

One  American  correspondent  at  London  points  out  that  the 
new  President  is  "decidedly  an  unknown  quantity."  anti  that 
the  numerous  articles  and  pictures  publislu-d  al>out  him  upon  his 
accession  to  the  Presidency  emphasize  two  principal  |H>ints. 
"his  reputation  for  brevity  of  speech  and  the  dominant  part  he 
played  in  suppressing  the  Boston  police  strike."  Naturally, 
this  information  "gives  the  Hritish  people  no  clue  to  his  attitude 
on  international  questions.”  As  the  London  Morning  Pott 
views  it,  President  Harding’s  death,  coming  "at  a  supremely 
•  ritical  hour  in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  and  America's 


relations  with  the  outside  world,  will  make  a  tremendous  call 
upon  the  political  genius  of  the  American  people."  The  London 
Daily  Newt  believes  Mr.  Harding’s  tenure  of  office  will  remain 
notable  iu  world  history  for  the  first  effective  check  in  com¬ 
petitive  arming.  Besides  the  Washington  Conference,  which 
"laid  the  foundation  of  lasting  ponce  in  the  Pacific  and  set  toil 
distracted  world  its  most  hopeful  and  most  diligent  example." 
says  the  London  Weidmintter  Gazette,  there  remains  among 
other  records  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Harding  the  settlement  id 
the  Anglo-American  debt.  This  daily  is  convinced  that  be 
took  the  attitude  toward  foreign  affairs  which  "America  wished 
him  to  adopt,"  but  it  believes  thut  experience  in  office  "without 
altering  his  fundamental  conception  of  what  the  American  polifj 
-hould  Ik-,  caused  him  to  realize  that  the  future  would  requin 
-onto  change  in  method."  We  read  then: 

"  President  Cooiidge  has  already  let  it  Ih-  known  Hint  he  intend! 
to  carry  on  the  policies  his  predecessor  had  begun,  and  that  b* 
wishes  to  retain  the  service*  of  Mr.  Harding's  advisers.  Hu 
task  will  Ik-  no  lees  difficult  than  Harding's.  The  position  u 
which  he  succeeds  is  the  most  |>owerful  to  which  any  individu* 
man  in  the  modern  world  can  attain,  and  these  are  testing  time 
for  all  those  who  have  power  to  wield.  A  Presidential  elwtioi 
will  Ik-  upon  him  in  the  autumn  of  next  year,  almost  as  soon  a 
ho  has  settled  down  to  his  task,  a  fact  which  must  add  to  hi 
difficulties.  He  will,  however,  commuml  very  general  sympath 
and  good-will  in  his  efforts  to  discharge  the  duty  which  so  tragi 
a  circumstance  has  thrust  upon  him." 

The  London  Unity  Moil  tells  us  thut  the  loss  of  Mr.  Hardin 
"will  Ih-  felt  far  beyond  the  confines  of  l  ho  United  States,  fori 
sIimkI  as  a  lower  of  calm  governance  iu  pursuit  of  that  peace i 
which  the  world  in  its  troubled  state  was  never  in  grea  cr  need 
and  it  add*: 

"The  United  State*  is  fortunate  in  having  in  reserve  for  such 
distressing  emergency  as  has  arisen  a  man  of  the  ability  an 
balance  of  Calvin  Cooiidge.  who  now  takes  up  the  President 
ami  hi*  dead  chief's  great  task.  Like  Harding,  ho  succeed- 1 
the  White  House  utnid  u  clash  of  international  problems.  Mw 
was  doue  by  the  late  President  during  his  tragically  brief  tenu 
of  responsibility.  ami  much  remain*  to  be  done.  Wo  do  not  fu 
get  that  Harding's  personal  good-will  toward  this  country  soften 
the  decision  of  the  United  Slates  to  abstain  from  active  pari 
the  n-eonstruction  of  Europe.  The  great  project  of  an  Inti 
national  Court  of  Justice,  to  which  Hording  had  set  his  band  w 
such  ardor,  surely  w  ill  not  stand  still." 

Crossing  the  Channel  into  France,  we  find  tho  semi-offic 
Paris  Ti  mps  also  noting  as  the  two  principal  achievement*  of  I 
Harding  Administration  the  Washington  Conference  and  the  i 
tling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  debt,  and  it  adds:  "Hut  tho  late  In¬ 
dent  had  not  finished  tho  third  task.  We  wanted  the  I'm 
States  to  enter  the  Court  of  International  Justice."  As  to  IV 
dent  Cooiidge.  this  daily  observes:  "He  talks  exceedingly  lit 
hut  we  are  assured  that  ho  thinks  much  more;  and  wo  wish 
United  States  a  continuation  under  Cooiidge  of  the  prospel 
they  have  known  under  Harding’s  Administration."  Accord 
to  the  Paris  Inlransigtanl,  l’rosident  Cooiidge  is — 

“A  man  of  dean-cut,  cold  judgment.  He  is  tho  type  of 
gn-at  English  statesmen  of  the  last  century.  Notwithstanc 
this  we  may  say  that  the Yico-Preftidont  who  is  taking  the  po« 
of  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  friend  of  our  country.  U 
now  Ids  name  has  not  been  a  synonym  for  a  politician  of  g 
activity,  but  of  a  man  respected  everywhere  and  contraliziiq 
sympathies." 
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The  Paris  Libert/  eulogizes  Mr.  Harding  for  bis  fairness  to 
Franco,  and  says: 

"The  popularity  be  attained  in  our  country  was  sincere  :.nd  it 
•as  legitimate.  The  President  did  not  Iasi-  an  occasion  to  testify 
to  his  active  sympathy  for  us.  In  several  instances  Germany 
■ddrest  him  in  order  to  obtain  either  his  mediation  or 'arbitra¬ 
tion  on  the  question  of  reparations.  Invariably  he  said  to  the 
Rnrh:  ‘Pay.  Execute  your  obligations.  He  never  ceased  to 
aflirm  his  interest  in  France.  If  only  for  this  motive,  wo  must 
carry  to  his  tomb  our  sincere  gratitude.  .  .  . 

"There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  new  President  e-ill 
.Image  anything  in  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  He  belongs  to 
the  same  party  and  will  find  himself  under  the  control  of  tho 
same  Senate." 

According  to  tho  Paris  Journal  the  Washington  Conference 
■verted  a  prospective  conflict  with  Jajtun  and  at  the  same  time 
enabled  America  to  reduce  her  fleet.  Then  it  points  out  that: 

•Moreover  Americans  remained  more  hostile  than  ever  to 
any  intervention  in  European  affairs,  but  despite  the  d«  -ire  for 
eolation  the  United  States  felt  a  repercussion  from  the  European 
chaos  and  Harding  decided  it  was  necessary  to  do  something 
to  end  tho  ruiuous  situation.  It  was  thus  he  conceived  tho  idea 
of  forming  an  international  supreme  court  independent  of  the 
L'sgue  of  Nations,  a  project  which  wa-  received  coldly  in  the 
r  in  led  States,  but  which  influenced  him  to  take  his  Western  tour 
to  feel  out  public  opinion,  with  fatal  results." 

Of  President  Coolidge  this  daily  says:  "lie  has  the  reputation 
»f  being  tho  American  most  hostile  to  the  Soviets.  It  is  a  man 
with  a  hrrd  fist  who  ha*  taken  hold  of  affairs.”  And  in  the  view 
of  tho  Paris  Eclair: 

"To  President  Coolidge  then*  is  no  question  of  States,  profro- 
oon*  or  interest  —there  is  nothing  but  America.  That  is  to  say, 
lib*  policy  will  Ik*  Inspired  chiefly  by  the  needs  of  the  new  conti¬ 
nent,  *n  for  a*  they  are  compatible  with  justice.  Kuro|N*  salutes 
him  without  hoping  much  from  him." 

The  Paris  H»n  Soir  avers  that  it  always  M*ctncd  to  Mr.  Harding 
that  "it  would  have  been  highly  improper  if  Germany  hail  been 
I-rmitu-d  to  evade  her  promises,”  and  alluding  to  his  tragic 
fate  in  action  remarks:  "President  Harding  died  fighting  as  is 
expected  of  an  American." 

In  Italy  the  Romo  Mamlo  echoes  this  judgment  by  comparing 
Mr.  Harding  to  a  hero  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  "advocating 
to  the  last  the  Permanent  Court  on  International  Justice." 
The  Home  Giomole  il'ltolia  observes: 

"  President  Hording  achieved  great  success  principally  through 
bu  clour,  spiritual  simplicity,  hi#  mental  tran»]ian*nry  and  his 
honest  political  vision  which  fascinated  the  masses.  His  wisdom 
have*  a  monumental  document  in  the  treaty  for  the  limitation 
of  armament*,  which  is  the  only  solid  basis  for  the  world's  future 
pear*.  Hi*  death  is  a  terrible  loss,  and  he  will  not  be  easily 
replaced." 

In  Germany  on  American  correspondent  ot  Berlin  reports  that 
Germany  sincerely  deplores  President  Harding's  death  because 
"while  tin?  Germans  expected  little  help  from  him  in  their  trou- 
Mra.  they  expect  still  less  from  President  Coolidge."  This 
American  informant  adds: 

"Altho  this  sentiment  is  merely  the  hurried  comment  of  the 
evening  papers,  it  is  strest  in  private  conversation.  Both 
official  and  unofficial  individuals  are  convinced  thot  the  new 
President  will  Ik*  too  occupied  with  domestic  affairs  to  enter  upon 
any  expansive  foreign  policy." 

In  this  Berlin  dispatch  we  read  further  that  Dr.  Hermann 
Bucher.  President  of  the  National  Industrial  Association,  who 
■pesdu  for  Hugo  Stinnea  and  other  great  captains  of  German 
industry,  said: 

•  Harding's  death  is  a  blow  to  us  all.  While  it  is  true  we  had 
l-iptd  for  more  active  participation  in  European  reconstruction 
>n  America's  part,  yet  we  have  always  recognized  the  difficulties 
-on fronting  your  President.  His  decision  to  bring  the  United 
sat»-s  into  a  World  Court,  which,  unlike  the  League  of  Nations, 
nay  Become  the  organism  for  unbiased  administration  of  inter¬ 


national  justice,  inspired  us  in  Germany  with  a  faith  in  America’s 
ultimate  cooperation  in  the  formidable  task  of  restoring  Europe's 
political  and  economic  stability.  It  is  our  profound  hope  that 
Coolidge  will  progress  still  further  in  this  direction." 

In  the  Far  East  the  Tokyo  A*ahi  considers  President  Harding's 
greatest  deed  the  adjustment  of  his  country's  finauees  after  the 
war.  and  Associated  Press  dispatches  quote  it  as  expressing 
deepest  regret  at  his  demise,  but  finding  solace  in  the  assurance 
that  his  policies  of  fostering  Amorican-Japanoso  friendship  will 
not  be  altered  by  President  Coolidge.  Says  the  Tokyo  llachi: 

"President  Harding,  tho  greatest  lover  of  peace,  ha*  left  l*e- 
hind  him  many  tasks  to  Ik*  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  humun- 


. tv— tasks  that  the  world  relied  upon  him  to  complete.  His 
death  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  tho  World." 

Tho  foreign  comment  above  is  only  a  lithe  of  the  editorial 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Harding  a*  a  man  and  as  a  President  which 
was  elicited  all  over  tho  world  by  his  tragic  end.  It  servos  to 
show  not  only  appreciation  for  a  man  loved  by  hi*  own  country, 
but  more  significant  still,  it  indicates  just  how  other  nations 
rate  the  United  States  as  a  world  factor.  Official  action  in  all 
countries  ranges  from  formal  notices  of  condolcnro  to  such 
unusual  gestures  a*  the  King's  command  that  the  English  Court 
go  into  mourning  for  one  week.  Among  general  tributes  iu 
this  hemi«phere  it  may  Ik*  noted  that  the  Congress  of  Peru 
proclaimed  the  day  of  Mr.  Harding's  burial  as  a  national  day 
of  mourning.  President  Aleesandri  of  Chile  ordered  its  flog  at 
half-mast  on  all  public  buildings  for  a  period  of  eight  days.  A 
similar  flag  honor  was  paid  by  President  Porras  of  Panama,  and 
the  schools  and  business  of  Panama  suspended  for  a  day,  and 
the  Government  of  Mexico  ordered  its  flag  to  Ik*  flown  at  half- 
mast  on  all  public  buildings  for  three  days  as  "homage  to  Mr. 
Harding's  memory  for  his  friendship  to  Mexico  as  demonstrated 
by  the  important  step  the  late  President  took  to  bring  about 
the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  both  countries." 
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AUSTRIA'S  GRADUAL  RECOVERY 

ORMALCY  IS  OX  THE  WAY  in  Austria,  tho  slowly. 
iu -cording  to  Viennese  observers,  who  say  that  they  are 
•lav  by  day  surprized  by  the  reappearance  of  some  of  the 
features  which  used  to  In*  considered  peculiar  to  the  happy  city 
of  the  Blue  Danube  in  the  good  old  days.  Ice-cream  sellers  in 
the  streets,  fried  chicken  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Italian  sausages  and 
Swiss  cheese  in  the  lxs-r  gardens  of  the  Prater  have  all  reappeared 
"after  so  many  years  of  absence  that  it  was  hardly  imagim-d  they 
would  ever  be  resurrected."  An  Austrian  authority.  Professor 
Carl  Brunner,  writes  in  The  London  Nation  and  Athenirum  that 
the  idea  that  Austria  is  well  on  the  road  to  recovery  is  universal, 
and  even  opponents  of  the  Seipcl  Government  "can’t  deny  the 
effect  of  it,"  even  while  they  "criticize  its  methods."  We  read 
then: 

"The  first  effect  of  stabilization  was  general  stagnation.  Peo¬ 
ple  were  not  yet  used  to  the  high  prices;  they  expected  a  sul>- 
itanliul  full.  But  after  a  small  decline  in  November  and  Di- 
cember,  price*  oven  rose  a  little  in  the  spring.  So  the  buyers’ 
strike,  which  mine* I  the  Christmas  business,  came  to  an  end. 
Retail  business  in  Vienna  is  more  or  less  normal  aguin.  tho  far 
from  lining  good.  We  got  used  to  the  high  prices,  but  wo  have 
no  further  incitement  to  invest  surplus  crowns  in  goods;  there 
am  better  investments  now,  for  some  banks  will  give  17  per  cent, 
for  de|Hisits!  Ih-sides,  span1  crowns  an-  not  too  numerous  with 
the  large  majority  of  the  population.  The  old  thrifty  capitalists 
are  gone— they  lost  everything  they  had;  salaries,  except  those  of 
bank-managers,  are  still  ridiculously  low  ($500  a  year  for  an 
average  llrst  secretary  in  a  government  oflirc  or  a  liettcr-clos* 
bank  clerk),  and  I  don’t  think  an  average  Vienna  retail  merchant 
Can  make  much  more." 

Manufacturers  still  complain  that  the  inland  market  is  not 
large  enough  to  take  the  output  of  a  plant  working  at  full  ca- 
pucity,  and  we  arc  told  also  that  access  to  foreign  markets  is  still 
impeded,  while  high  rates  of  inten-st  for  hank  credits  make 
competition  very  difficult.  Manual  workers  point  to  the  large 
number  of  unemployed  uud  recall  that  in  recent  years  unemploy¬ 
ment  had  nearly  wholly  disappeared.  It  appear*  further  that 
government  employee*  calculate  that  their  salaries  are  still 
from  20  to  80  per  cent,  below  the  pre-war  standard.  At  tho 
same  time  large  numbers  of  them  have  been  discharged  and  are 
being  discharged.  Price*  do  not  go  down  as  many  pi-oplc  ex¬ 
pected  they  would,  yet  the  number  of  private  cars  increases,  and 
recently  large  prolits  were  made  on  the  st<*ek  exchange  by  a  sud¬ 
den  iNtom  in  Austrian  shares,  mainly  those  of  the  large  bank*. 
Professor  Brunner  goes  on  to  lay: 

"It  seems  that  then*  arc  victims  of  the  stabilization  a*  well  u 
profiteers,  just  as  there  were  victims  ami  profiteer*  of  inflation. 
People  ure  inclined  to  forget  that  this  country  is  just  on  the  road 
to  recovery  after  an  eight  years’  illness,  and  that  we  must  not 
expect  it  to  get  its  full  strength  after  a  few  months.  Then-  is  no 
dispute  us  to  whether  inflation  or  stabilization  is  bettor  for  the 
muss  of  the  |>coplc,  so  we  ask  instead  whether  stabilization  might 
not  have  l>een  achieved  without  cn-aling  a  new  set  of  victims 
and  profiteers.  Yet  unemployment  is  certainly  not  larger  here 
than  in  Czccho-Slovakia  or  Great  Britain.  Official  records  show 
some  120,000  receiving  the  dole.  Numerous  workmen  an- 
working  short  hours,  it  is  true,  but  a  slight  improvement  is 
already  to  lx-  observed.  Whether  this  will  Ik-  permanent  or  is 
only  caused  by  the  summer  is  not  certain.  The  so-calicd  Ruhr 
Ikmuii,  which  brought  n  fair  number  of  orders  to  the  Austrian 
iron  industry  shortly  after  the  Frcuch  iuxasiou,  was  very  short, 
and  had  no  permanent  effect." 

According  to  this  Austrinn  authority  the  discharging  of  large 
numbers  of  public  employees  is  generally  considered  as  justified, 
and  he  tells  us  that  there  seems  to  Ik>  "  no  real  hardship  among  the 
dismissed."  who  have  found  other  posts  and  many  off  whom  had 
been  ready  to  leave  their  jobs  voluntarily.  Pensions  to  older 
people,  we  are  told,  are  on  a  genera]  soak-  amounting  to  90  |kt 
cent,  of  their  salaries  after  thirty-five  years  of  service.  Younger 
ones  get  a  lump  sum.  and  many  emigrate,  says  Professor  Brunner, 
who  notes  that  the  Austrian  percentage  of  emigration  into  the 


United  States  was  exhausted  this  spring  for  the  first  time.  On 
the  other  hand  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that: 

"Capitalists  and  banks  seem  to  be  profiteering.  The  rate  of 
interest  for  credits,  which  amounts  to  25  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
coses  oven  to  40  per  cent,  and  more,  is  unjustifiable  in  a  country 
with  a  stable  currency.  Nobody  could  complain  of  this  rale  to 
long  as  it  inrludi-d  a  premium  on  probable  depreciation.  Hank¬ 
ers  say  that  it  is  caused  by  the  height  of  the  wages  list.  Hank 
elerks  say  that  only  some  managers  and  directors  get  enormous 
incomes,  not  the  average  employee.  The  figures  they  are  able  to 
give  seem  to  show  that  they  are  right.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  amount  of  capital  in  Austria  available  for  investment  at 
a  lixt  interest  is  still  very  small.  The  process  of  capitalization 
has  just  Ix-gun.  Savings  banks’  deposits  have  only  increased 
for  the  last  months,  and  not  very  quickly.  Loans  issued  in 
Austrian  crowns  an-  difficult  to  place;  mortgages  not  to  Ik-  had. 

"Distrust  of  Austrian  money  is  still  prevalent  in  some  circle*— 
above  all,  in  the  province*.  The  Stock  Exchange  still  absorbs 
niueh  capital,  and  the  n-ccnl  l>oom  has  induced  many  small 
capitalists  once  more  to  try  their  fortune  in  speculation.  A  small 
rise-  in  the  value  of  tho  crown  might  work  wonders,  and  tho 
economists  think  it  is  sure  to  come,  offieinl  bank  circles,  and  to 
some  extent  also  the  Government,  try  fo  prevent  it.  They  have 
l*een  successful  in  their  efforts  up  till  now-,  but  as  «m>ii  as  the 
largo  foreign  loans  Ix-comc  available  and  begin  to  Ik-  used,  it  i« 
probable  that  they  will  ho  unable  to  stop  the  natural  prom* 
any  longer,  Austrian  crowns  an-  largely  bought  in  southern 
Germany,  and  probably  also  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  as  an 
investment." 


A  JAPANESE  PROJECT  AGAINST  ANGLO- 
SAXON  "DOMINATION” 

A  PAN’S  FEARS  of  "the  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance."  are  leading 
her  toward  a  rapprochement  with  Russia  and  Germany 
and  China,  according  to  some  British  Far  East  editor*,  who 
protest  that  these  fears  lock  the  solid  l»asis  of  foot.  Tin- 
most  outspoken  statement  on  the  subject,  which  elicits  such 
British  comment,  appears  in  the  Japanese  Diplomatic  Hrvitir,  and 
is  signed  by  Mr.  Ilanzawa,  editor  of  this  periodical.  He  |K>int--  out 
first  that  Japan's  traditional  policy  of  cooperation  with  Britain 
and  America  has  been  "shaken,”  and  secondly  that  the  Japanese 
idea  of  self-assertive  diplomacy  with  the  Far  Host  for  its  scat  i* 
in  formation.  Thirdly,  he  notes  "n  subconscious  desire  effacing 
the  Anglo-Saxon  influence  by  a  combination  of  Japan,  China. 
Russia  and  Germany."  These  "thn-c  great  tendencies  an-  now 
struggling  with  another  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  nation'' 
according  to  Mr.  llauzawa,  and  in  a  summary  translation  of  hi« 
article  ill  the  KoIm-  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle,  we  read  further: 

"Generally  speaking,  then*  are  three  units  of  peace  of  the 
world,  namely:  (1)  the  peace  of  Europe;  (2)  the  peace  of  America: 
and  (3'  the  peace  of  the  Far  East.  Which  is  the  most  important 
of  the  three  need  not  be  diseust  hire;  it  suffices  to  point  out 
that  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  is  one  of  the  three  legs  on  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  stund*.  and  that  the  Far  East  is  a  plan* 
wlu-n-  the  three  great  influences  of  Japan.  Ru«sia  and  China  coin.- 
in  contact  with  each  Other.  The  maintenance  of  the  peace  ■»( 
the  world  thus  depends  on  a  proper  adjustment  of  tho  relation* 
of  the  thrvo  nations.  If  America  and  Britain  interfere  in  tho 
matter  of  the  Far  East,  a*  they  have  done  for  some  time  |»ust. 
that  is  simply  iM-cniise  then-  is  something  wrong  al*out  tho 
relations  of  Japan.  Russia  and  China." 

lu  deciding  on  her  Far  East  j*olicy,  by  which  Mr.  Ilanzawa 
means  Japan's  policy  toward  Russia  und  China,  Japan  * 1  need  no 
more  consult  the  inclinations  and  policies  of  Britain  and  America.  ’ 
But.  we  an*  told,  this  does  not  mean  she  should  advocate  the 
application  of  a  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  Far  East  but  "simply 
emphasize  the  doctrinal  basis  of  a  self-assertive  policy  for  Japan. 
Britain  and  America,  she  maintains,  have  enough  to  do  to  insure 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  of  America,  and  so — 

"To  dispense  with  their  interference  or  intervention  in  tho 
business  of  tho  Far  East  is  therefore  the  way  in  which  Juj*au 
can  best  show  her  respect  and  spirit  of  conciliation  for  them. 

"Owing  to  the  shaking  up  of  the  nation’s  traditional  interna- 
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liotul ideas  and  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  self-assertive  diplomacy, 
j.  i  result  of  the  Russian  question,  the  subconscious  desire  of 
fang  the  Anglo-Saxon  policy  of  racial  discrimination  with  the 
mafcinrd  force  of  Jnpan.  China.  Russia  and  Germany  is  in  for- 
tulion:  As  yet.  this  is  a  mere  dream  on  tho  part  of  a  section  of 
lunation.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Government  and  the  two 
oitisi  parties  in  tho  House  of  Representatives — the  Sciyukai  and 
f>K(-nseikiu — are  given  to  tho  traditional  pro-Anglo-Amcrican 
(wiry.  Ia«tead  of  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  and  hearing  with 
tvirown  ears,  they  seo  and  hear  with  tho  eyes  and  ear-  of  tin 
AnjIo-AnuTirnns.  while  their  judgments  are  so  many  r.  ;>roduo- 
vu*of  the  judgments  of  the  Anglo-American.-.  It  1-  not.  ‘We 
think  thus,’  but  ‘The  British  and  Americans  think  thus,'  that 
oontJ  with  them.  They  ad  not  according  to  what  they  think 
they  should  do  in  reason,  hut  as  tin  .'  think  they  nr>-  \ ;  •  d<  •!  to 
A*kv  the  British  and  Americans." 

The***  Japanese  representatives,  Mr.  Hnn/nwa  go.  -  on  to  say, 
madder  it  more  important  to  “remain  friends  with  Britain  and 
Amrrica  Ilian  to  lose  Russia.  Germany  and  China."  In  negotia¬ 
tion*  with  Russia,  they  would  not  “venture  on  anything  Hk*-1> 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  Britain  and  America,  or  to  conilict  with 
th  policy  of  Britain  and  America,"  hut.  ho  add-: 

"The  world  is  not  to  lx*  expected  to  tolerate  for.  ver  the  mo- 
tojiointie  action  of  tho  santo  influence.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon.- 

c«|Hcially  the  Americans — continue  on  their  arbitrary  and 
iTgint  course  in  defiance  of  international  ethics  nnd  Moral 
*»-eption«  common  to  all  nations,  tin*  other  nation-  will  1m* 
Iri'rn  to  unite  their  forces  to  oppose  them.  If  Jnpan,  China, 
tu*.i»  and  Germany  should  unite  against  them,  it  will  not  he  of 
hrir  own  choice  and  initiative,  hut  only  through  incitement  or 
•aijHiUion  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  to  he  hoped,  therefore. 
b|  the  sensible  statesmen  of  Britain  and  Americ  a  will  in  time 
alitc  that  the  world  is  not  the  private  pro|*crty  of  tin-  Anglo- 
tton»;  they  will  then  have  no  reason  to  worry  themselves  over 
k  resumption  of  relations  between  Japan  and  Russia,  w  ho  ore 
■vhbor*  in  the  Far  Hast.  On  tho  contrary,  they  will  hove  ren¬ 
in  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  prospect  of  one  .if  the 

pillars  of  tin*  peace  of  the  world  being  rendered  -olid  by  the 
mityof  the  three  imticns,  Jnpan,  Ru-sia  and  China." 

A  British  retort  to  tho  contention  of  Mr.  Huu/awa  np|"-ar«  in 
.«  Kol**-  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle,  winch  provide*  tin-  summary 
ii*  article  and  thinks  that"  the  Anglo-Saxon  Allianc**"  exists  "in 

•  mind,  hut  mainly  as  a  result  of  out  turn!  contact.''  Tin-  weekly 

nevertheless,  that  he  has  some  rca-on  in  "finding  in  the 
aihington  Conference  an  Anglo-American  combine."  and  it 
weeds: 

The  Conference  tended  to  fix  the  naval  ratio-  of  th>  Powers 
nnaacolly,  with  Atnerien  nnd  Britain  a-  p.  rp-tual  leader- 
't  had  there  been  any  real  cooperation,  the  Anglo-Ain.  rieau 
nbinstion  could  have  l*een  made  much  more  effectual  b;  an 
otrnce  on  u  completer  disarmament  iii'teud  of  In  mg  content 
th  the  limitation  of  types  of  warships  which  are  already  obso- 

The  practical  elTeet  of  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty 
f  to  make  attacks  on  America  nnd  Jnpan  impossible,  but  leave 
**!»  to  stew  in  her  own  juice.  When  it  comes  to  describing 

•  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  an  international  oath  of  allegiance  to 
•lain  and  America,  a  consideration  of  what  Britain  and  America 
m  by  the  Treaty  reveals  the  expression  as  one  merely  of  ran- 

Mr.  Hnnzawn's  anger  is  partly  directed  against  the  prw- 
1  foreign  Minister  also,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  his  recurrence  to 
'  "barge  that  in  everything  the  pleasure  of  Kngland  and 

is  consult***! — a  reflection  of  Count  Uchida's  sensible 
ttitUnce  of  the  fact  that  in  making  terms  with  Russia  the 
**  «f  the  other  Powers  hnvo  to  Ik*  taken  into  consideration. 
''  that  Japan  should  Ik*  precluded  from  taking  an  independent 

•  but  from  a  purely  diplomatic  point  of  view  she  has  to  eon- 
*r  whether  the  disadvantages  of  leading  the  way  in  recognizing 
tan  would  outweigh  the  advantages." 

Tta  Kobe  weekly  goes  on  to  note  that  Mr.  Hanzawa  appears 

•  »ve  left  France  out  of  consideration,  yet  "if  there  is  one  fact 
60 ’•  the  distribution  of  world  power  to-day  it  is  that  France 
•W*  more  organized  power  than  any  Power.”  As  to  America 
rr*jstalists  "have  money  to  invest  in  China."  while  the  only 

that  hampers  Japanese  exploitation  there  is  the  "limited 
•in-  pwseat  by  her  capitalists,"  and  we  are  told  further: 


“Some  of  the  leading  American  capitalists  would  rather  trust 
Japan  to  get  them  a  dividend  out  of  China  than  they  would  trust 
their  own  Department  of  State.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
Japan  has  neither  America  to  fear  nor  any  Anglo-American  com¬ 
bine.  And  as  regards  the  possible  desire  of  Russia  to  exploit 
China,  tho  danger  is  not  an  imminent  one.  Russia's  method 
would  he  her  traditional  one  of  slow  absorption — for  the  Tsarist 
traditions  are  not  extinct,  hut  form  a  part  of  the  natural  thought 
of  the  Russian  nation.  Certain  it  is  that  Soviet  Russia  is  not 
likely  to  find  itself  with  sufficient  capital  to  compete  against 
America  for  the  development  of  China,  and  the  use  of  force  in 
the  struggle  is  not  likely  unless  Japan  will  do  some  or  all  of  the 
fighting. 

"Where  exploitation  is  in  progress,  it  would  pay  Japan  much 
letter  to  have  American  financial  aid  and  to  use  it  for  resisting 
the  encroachment*  of  Russia  than  to  combine  with  Russia 
against  America.  The  talk  of  Germany  heing  in  the  Alliance 


A  JAPAN KMK  HINT  ABOUT  KUMHIA 


Towro  Mtiatrnr  "We  hope  that  Japan  will  is*  the  net  to  gran 
nsnignitton  to  KuwU  " 

t’wcui  “rot  afraH  I'm  brtnit  left  Itchlml  •>>  Japan  " 

-~Mamlchl  (Tokyoi 


is  fulile  for  the  pn-sent,  because  Germany  is  disarmed,  and 
likely  to  remain  so.  Should  Germany  in  despair  go  Bolshevik, 
the  Russo -German  combination  would  not  Ik-  likely  to  find 
Japan  a  useful  ally,  for  its  operations  would  Ik-  only  such 
as  Japan  would  try  to  circumvent.  Tho  natural  rOle  for 
Japan  still  to  play  would  ap|x-ar  to  ho  that  of  ‘faithful  ally'  to 
Western  capital.  Whether  she  should  make  her  Russian  policy 
conform  to  the  French  is  also  an  important  question.  The 
diplomatic  assurance  given  just  before  the  Changchun  Con¬ 
ference  that  Japan  would  not  recognize  the  Soviet  Government 
have  never  been  withdrawn,  and  French  sup|>ort  in  Eastern 
Asia  would  be  very  valuable  to  Japan  at  present,  even  tho 
armed  French  aid  could  not  come  far  afield. 

"The  pressure  of  the  most  powerful  State  in  Europe  could  Ik* 
exerted  elsewhere  to  Japan's  advantage.  To  Mr.  Hanzawa 
tho  Anglo-American  menace  is  rather  a  bogey.  It  has  got  on  his 
nerves.  He  is  tired  of  seeing  things  done  in  an  English  or  an 
American  idea,  so  ho  concocts  a  monstrous  alliance  to  stand  up 
against  a  combination  that  does  not  exist  and  is  unlikely  to  do  so. 

"Mr.  Hanzawa  makes  a  bitter  jest  aliout  international 
morality  being  that  which  Britain  and  America  choose  to  do. 
It  is  not  a  very  original  remark,  for  Maximilian  Harden  sar¬ 
castically  made  it  concerning  Germany  almost  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  but  it  does  indicate  a  natural  tendency — and  a  ten¬ 
dency  nowhere  more  highly  developed  than  in  Japan." 
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WHAT  CANADA  THOUGHT  OF  HARDING 


THE  PATHOS  OF  DEATH  sheds  a  Rentier  light  on  the 
affectionate  welcome  extended  by  the  Canadians  to  our 
late  President  as  it  was  recorded  in  their  press  on  his 
visit  to  Vancouver.  He  was  liked  not  only  as  an  average  citizen, 
it  is  apparent,  but,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
received  as  the  one  personage  in 
importance  and  esteem  next  to 
King  George  himself.  The  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  saw  Mr.  Harding  “as 
a  plain  kindly  man,  who  is  more 
thrilled  by  the  devotion  of  his  dog 
than  the  salute  of  a  battle-ship." 

It  pictured  him  as  "the  foremost 
exponent  of  humanity"  because 
the  great  nation  of  which  he  was 
the  head  is  "founded  on  those 
principles  of  democracy  and  free¬ 
dom,  which  alone  can  make  this 
world  a  l*etter  and  happier  place  to 
live  in.”  This  daily  welcomed 
President  Harding  most  Ixartily 
because  he  represented  "those 
homely  sincere,  democratic  qualities 
which  characterize  the  typical 
American,  but  also  the  typical 
Canadian,”  and  it  added: 


"In  him  are  represented  the 
fundamental  mental  traits,  the 
hatred  of  pompous  artificiality,  the 
devotion  to  humanity,  which  impel 
us  in  North  America  to  cry  out  for 
the  Holy  Grail,  a  cup  of  wisdom 
and  common  sense  that  will  lift  us 
above  the  bitter  follies  and  narrow 
national  ambitions  of  those  genera¬ 
tions  t  hat  have  gone  lieforv. 

"His  visit  reminds  us  that  deeper 
than  differing  forms  of  government, 
deeper  than  transient  prejudice,  ami 
deeper  than  trilling  dispute.  Cana¬ 
dian  and  American  are,  in  verity, 
brother*  of  the  Holy  Grail,  broking 
together  toward  a  new  day  of  j»ence 
on  earth,  better  and  brighter  than 
those  yesterday*  our  fathers  knew." 


make  the  acquaintance  of  the  man  who  initiated  the  Washington 
Conference  and  started  the  Powers  on  the  road  to  disarmament." 


Nothing  could  be  friendlier  or  more  sensible  than  the  spoch 
that  Mr.  Harding  delivered  at  Vancouver,  according  to  th. 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  and  this  and  other  newspapers  *•«». 
imprest  by  Mr.  Harding's  declaration  that  the  "huirnhoo  nf 

annexation"  had  become  extinct 
long  ago.  He  saw  clearly,  ob¬ 
served  t  in-  Kingston  Daily  Standard 
that  "Canada  purposes  to  present 
her  identity  and  her  national 
existence,"  and  that  "his  own 
people  lutve  problems  enough  of 
their  own  .  .  .  without  wishing  to 
take  on  any  added  burden."  Tin' 
Ottawa  Evening  Citizen  believes 
that  the  "bugaboo  of  annexation" 
is  "mainly  in  the  hearts  of  some 
people  in  Canada  who  lack  faith 
in  their  own  country,  and  subcon¬ 
sciously  see  themselves  going  hat 
in  hand  to  the  I'nited  State*  to 
1m*  asked  to  l»e  annexed.”  Hut 
this  daily  assures  us  that  Mr 
Harding  rightly  voiced  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  when  be 
said:  "No;  let  us  go  our  own  gaiu 
along  parallel  roads;  you  helping 
us  and  we  helping  you."  In  the 
view  of  the  Montreal  (late lie.  Pro* 
dent  Harding's  speech  was  worthy 
of  attention  on  its  own  merits;  but 
particularly  noteworthy  in  that  it 
was  "the  initial  promt uciamcntoa 
an  American  President  on  ('an* 
dian  soil."  We  rear!  then: 


‘The  friendship  of  the  Uuite< 
States  is  a  possession  prized  h; 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  equsll; 
great  as  the  high  value  set  oi 
Canadian  and  British  friendship  h 
the  United  States — the  more  s 
because  it  is  not  lightly  given 
Canada  and  the  United  States  hit' 
far  Itoyond  other  nat  ions  an  enlarge 
vision  of  mutualities  of  interest  i 
world  welfare,  their  history,  gi 
graph y  and  |>oliticul  evolution  Iwin 
conducive  to  tho  widening  of  tl 
horizon;  to  the  elevation  of  tl 
general  universal  above  the  narni 
and  local.  It  is  this  attitude,  this  enlightened  view,  that  is  ll 
great  asset  of  the  two  peoples,  altho  its  effectiveness  depetM 
ujion  tho  permanence  of  friendly  relationship*.  President  llurdu 
made  the  implication  that  by  their  combined  power  they  can  s 
an  example  which  Kuru]>can  countries  may  well  envy  and  cop 
A  hundred  years  of  peace — unbroken  even  by  differences  th 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time — give  good  grounds  for  the  ho 
that  all  disputes  in  future  will  yield  to  negotiation  and  eompt 
mise.  The  history  of  the  relations  between  Canada  and  l 
United  States  is  written  so  that  all  ‘who  run  may  read'  in  t 
unfortified  frontiers  and  in  peace,  amity  and  mutual  respect.  T 
back  I  tone  of  Anglo-American  friendship,  which  Cana*  la  represen 
is  not  an  alliance*,  not  a  conspiracy,  not  a  club  with  which  to  coer 
but  an  understanding  that  will  set  up  the  liest  of  our  joi 
traditions  and  ideals  as  a  standard  to  be  followed  in  solvi 
problems." 


Mr.  Harding  showed  an  intellectual  grasp  of  world  problel 
more  acute  than  that  possest  by  numerous  other  statesmen,  s* 
the  Vancouver  Daily  World  with  reference  to  the  following  wot 
in  his  Vancouver  spe««eh:  "A  mutuality  of  interest  in  lif,.  j*  \ 
finest,  the  surest  guaranty  of  amiable  relations,;  and  when  the  wo: 
comes  to  a  realization  of  that  fact  there  nev-*r  will  be  another  wn 


LADDIE  BOY'S  HOPELESS  VIGIL 
Mr  llanlinjt's  Airedale — *n  American  cricbrtly. 


Outside  King  George  himself, 
remarked  the  Vancouver  Daily 
Province,  the  head  of  no  other  notion 
could  Ik*  given  so  frank  and  whole¬ 
hearted  a  welcome  as  Canada  offered 

to  President  Harding.  The  United  States  is  more  than  a 
neighbor  of  Canada,  according  to  this  journal,  which  added: 


"It  is  a  near  relation.  It  is  peopled  very  largely  by  men  of 
the  same  race  as  ourselves.  It  has  many  Canadian*  among  its 
citizens  as  we  have  many  Americans  among  ours.  Its  institu¬ 
tions  ami  ideal*  are  Anglo-Saxon,  as  are  ours.  In  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  our  friendly  rival.  For  more  than  a  century,  our 
two  nations  have  been  progressing,  each  on  its  own  side  of  the 
throo-thousand-milo  boundary,  rubbing  shoulders  constantly  at 
innumerable  points,  learning  to  know  and  respect  each  other, 
having  small  disagreements  occasionally,  but  never  quarreling. 
And,  in  these  latter  years  we  have  been  allies  in  a  grrat  world 
conflict.  Because  President  Harding  is  the  symbol  of  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  a  nation  of  which  we  can  say  these  things,  Canada 
bids  him  welcome. 

"  For  his  own  sake.  too.  Canadians  are  glad  to  greet  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  has  been  called  tho  ‘Bonar  Law  nf  America.’  tho 
apostle  of  'normalcy'  as  Bonar  Law  was  of  'tranquillity.’  Both 
men  of  the  plain,  common-sense  variety,  whose  best  efforts  have 
been  devoted  to  avoiding  political  pyrotechnic*  and  to  keeping 
tho  ship  of  state  on  an  even  keel.  Statesmen  of  this  character 
have  a  steadying  influence  on  public  life.  As  a  nation  deeply 
interested  in  world  peace,  too.  Canada  cosr'ders  it  a  privilege  to 


WHY  THESE  OPPOSITE  TWISTS? 

Tho  two  tram,  »our-woo«1  mul  red  maple,  wind  10  ihc  ri«hi  and  Irfl.  The  »U  vtnrw  t»l»i  In  op|*«llc  lUneUotM—  !he  bean.  Dutchman' ’»  |>lpo 
and  rlimhlitK  buckwheat  Urine  in  the  rich!;  while  the  honr>«uckle.  bop  and  wild  yam  twino  to  tho  left 


PLANTS  THAT  TWIST 


THKRE  IS  AX  INTER K8TIX0  and  very  widespread 
tendency  in  pianU  to  form  spirals.  Familiar  examples 
of  this  tendency,  cited  by  Frederic  Brook*  in  an  article 
contributed  to  The  ,\nlure  Magazine  (Washington),  are  to 
1«‘  teen  in  vines  which  coil  around  tree-trunk*  and  other  plant* 
•tmnger  thun  themselves,  for  sup|>ort  in  climbing.  Not  all 
vinos  coil  or  twine.  Some,  such  as  tho  Virginia  creeper,  attach 
themselves  to  upright  surface*  by  moans  of  adhesive  disk*. 
The  gourd  and  tho  grape  use  tendrils  for  support.  Many  vine* 
rite,  however,  by  winding  their  mnin  stems  and  branches  around 
•tiff  trunks  and  stalks.  Tho  habit  is  one  of  utility,  for  it  enable* 
the  vine,  alt  ho  powerless  to  stand  alone,  to  display  its  flower*  to 
the  Iks*  and  offer  its  seeds  to  tho  bird*  and  tho  wind  far  above 
the  plant-crowded  surface  of  tho  ground.  Tho  writer  goes  on: 

“  Wo  can  not  wonder  that  many  of  the  plant*  of  vine-like  habit 
have  hit  upon  this  way  of  mounting  into  tho  air.  Twining  is 
-irapler  than  either  tho  disk  or  tendril  method  of  attaining  tho 
**100  end.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  tho  twining  habit  which 
must  excite  our  wonder.  It  is  this.  Some  vines  in  twining 
always  bend  to  tho  right  and  others  always  bond  to  the  left. 
The  climbing  garden  bean  is  a  good  example  of  tho  vine*  which 
always  rise  by  twining  to  tho  right.  Wherever  tho  cultivated 
w  wild  runner  Wans  grow,  whether  feeble  or  strong,  in  sunshine 
or  shade,  every  part  of  tho  main  stern  will  be  found  bonding 
constantly  to  tho  right  in  climbing  its  support.  The  common 
hup  vine  is  just  a*  constant  in  its  inclination  to  tho  left.  So  it  is 
with  all  our  numerous  species  of  twining  vines.  Each  ha*  its 
own  notion  about  the  proper  direction  to  Wnd  and  it  sticks  stub- 
l-.rnly  to  that  notion,  oven  under  persistent  human  attempt*  to 
dnert  it  from  its  course.  The  Japanese  honeysuckle,  hop  and 
wild  yam  twino  to  tho  left;  the  Dutchman’s  pipe,  moonaeed 
vine,  climbing  buckwheat  and  dodder  twino  to  tho  right.  Among 
certain  groups  of  twining  vines  there  are  interesting  departures 
from  this  rule,  which  show  that  plants  of  one  family,  or  even  of  one 
guru*,  do  not  always  twino  in  tho  same  direction.  For  example, 
warly  all  the  morning-glories  twine  to  the  right,  yet  there  is  one 
-i-.eies,  at  least,  which  constantly  twines  to  the  left.  The  writer 


ha*  upon  hi*  grounds  several  vine*  of  three  species  of  wistaria. 
Every  *tcm  and  branch  of  two  of  tho  specie*  twino  to  tho  left, 
while  those  of  tho  other  specie*  just  ns  constantly  twino  to  tho 
right. 

“Them  am  other  plants  than  tho  vines  which  form  spirnls, 
hut  which  show  no  sense  of  direction.  Some  of  our  native  orchids 
have  their  blossom*  arranged  spirally  around  the  stem,  hut  tho 
spirals  show  no  constancy  in  the  direction  in  which  they  curve. 
Tho  dainty  white  flowers  of  tho  slender  ladies'-tmsse*  wind 
■round  tho  stem  in  distinct  spiruls,  hut  some  curvo  to  the  right 
and  others  to  the  left.  Occasionally  two  flower  spikes  of  this 
orchid,  with  their  spirals  twisting  in  opposite  direction*,  are  seen 
proceeding  from  one  root.  The  tendril*  of  various  vines  may 
ela«p  a  twig  and  coil  around  it  in  the  direction  that  seems  most 
convenient.  Them  is  no  sense  of  direction  in  a  tendril." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  this  spiral  tendency 
occurs  in  tho  twisting  growth  of  trees,  Mr.  Brooks  goes  on  to 
say.  In  many  trees  tho  wood-grain  winds  noticeably  in  Iwjth  the 
trunk  and  hranehes.  Persons  who  split  wood  frequently  And 
their  labor  doubled  by  the  difficulty  of  opening  twisting  log*. 
Constancy  in  the  direction  of  tho  curvature  of  the  grain  does  not 
seem  to  be  fully  developed  in  tho  trees,  yet  in  somo  species  them 
is  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  wind  to  bo  either  to  tbo  right  or 
the  left  in  all  individuals.  To  quote  further: 

"Our  nativo  chestnut  is  very  apt  to  have  a  twisting  grain,  and 
the  twist  is  much  mom  likely  to  be  toward  tho  left  than  toward 
tho  right.  Beeeh-trws.  also,  liavo  a  tendency  to  twist  toward  tho 
left.  Staghorn. sumach  almost  invariably  winds  to  tho  right. 

“Them  are  two  common  trees  of  our  eastern  woods  which 
admirably  illustrate  in  their  winding  grain  tho  opposite  ten¬ 
dencies  in  direction.  These  are  the  red  maploaml  tho  sour-wood 
or  sorrel-tree.  Both  trees  are  distinctly  inclined  to  form  a 
twisting  growrth,  and  in  practically  all  eases  of  pronounced 
twisting  the  maple  turns  to  the  left  and  the  sour-wood  to  tho 
right.  Not  mom  than  one  or  two  trees  in  a  hundred  of  either 
species  will  he  found  departing  from  this  rub*. 

“No  very  satisfactory  attempt  has  been  made  by  scientists 
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to  explain  why  so  many  plants  of  twining  habits  have  adopt. *1 
definite  and  constant  directions  of  curvature.  It  has  liecn  sue- 
gested  that  in  some  species  of  vines  the  tip  or  the  growing  plant 
is  attracted  by  ami  drawn  toward  the  sun.  resulting  in  a  left,  or 
■anti-clockwise.’  curvature,  while  in  other  sp.-cies  the  tip  is  n*- 
pelled  by  the  sun.  causing  it  to  la-nd  to  the  right  in  a  'clockwise* 
fashion.  Wlialevcr  the  cause,  many  plants  have  developed  this 
peculiar  way  or  manifesting  a  >oiim>  ot  direction,  and  good  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  trail  are  to  Ih>  seen  in  almost  any  lawn,  garden  or 
forest. 

“Material  for  the  study  of  the  spiral  tendency  i>  near  at 
hand,  and  in  your  rambles  in  garden  or  woods  you  will  find  it 


TO  LAUNCH  OUR  HELIUM  AIRSHIP 


199  per  cent,  complete,  will  be  launched  at  Lakeliursl. 
New  Jersey,  in  August,  and  used  to  test  tin*  commercial 
practicability  of  big  lightcr-t linn-air  craft  in  this  country,  says 
Rear-Admiral  \V.  A.  Moffett,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Navy's  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics,  a-  reported  in  Science  Service's  Daily  Science 
Aim-*  Bulletin  (Washington).  On  August  1  about  thri-e  weeks  of 
exhaustive  structural  testing  was  In-gun  inside  tin-  hangar, 

after  which  a  series  of  actual 
flight  tests  of  progressively 
greater  length  was  to  Ik-  under¬ 
taken 


preparatory  to  uu  air 
voyage  In  the  North  Pole  early 
urvl  >i«r  Wr  read: 

"The  helium  to  be  used  as 
the  lifting  power  for  the  big 
dirigible  is  already  on  linnd, 
and  preparations  for  the  official 
launching  are  rapidly  going  for- 
,*  •  ward.  Mr-.  Kdwin  Denbv.  wife 

of  the  SisTelnry  of  the  Nlivy. 
will  I'lirislen  the  new  ship. 

"Kvery  precaution  is  being 
taken  to  insure  the  ntnxiniiiin 
'  JT  /t  £rU  |H»>ible  safety  and  efficiency 

*ho  Zlt-I.  and  accurate  cost 
r< -cords  of  it-  flights  under  \ari- 
j  on-  loads  are  to  be  made  with 

ijEf-yylrJK  a  view  to  determining  the  com¬ 

mercial  |MM»ihilitics  of  this  ty|H- 

"The  Nuvy  may  in  this  way 
1m-  able  to  aid  in  the  c*tnldis|i- 
lllelil  of  II  new  method  of  air 
travel.  The  military  use  of  the 
~-ji  big  airship  will  Im-  iis  a  scout 
for  o|M-rnlion  with  the  service 
battleship  fieri." 

A  brief  description  of  the  new 
airship  is  given  by  Admiral 
which  empha-i/.es  it-  wide  cruising  range,  its  powerful 
and  its  large  carrying  |>nwer.  While  no  balloon  is 
to  I--  as  s|ms  dv  as  an  airplane,  the  Zlt-I  will  hold  it- 
a  railroad  locomotive,  sinee  it  has  a  maximum  *|M-od  of 
crui-ing  sins-d  of  <».»  miles  an  hour.  We  read: 


interesting  to  observe  the  characteristic  twist*  of  tin 
s|Ms-ies.  It  is  a  fascinating  phase  of  nature  study  whici 
conducted  with  slight  effort." 


A  STONE-EATING  SH  ELI-FISH — A  concn-l e-eating  mol- 
lusk  lias  been  doing  extensive  damage  to  pier*  at  San  I'olro, 
('alifornia.  llis  name  is  Pholnd.  and  he  is  a  Involve,  as  art- 
oysters  and  clams.  When  fully  grown,  he  is  oIhiiiI  three  inches 
or  less  by  one  ami  a  quarter.  Says  Science  Service's  Doily 
Science.  A ‘nrs  Bulletin  (Washington): 

"When  the  piles  were  constructed  a  number  of  years  ago.  they 
were  jacketed  with  concrete  to  protect  them  from  the  common 
wootl-lntring  marine  animals.  Recently  it  was  found  that  the 
Pholads  had  lnm-d  through  the  concrete  ami  so  made  way  for 
the  wood-ltorers  to  get  at  the  wooden  piles.  Just  how  the  niol- 
lusk  works  is  unknown.  The  forward,  rounded  portion  of  the 
shells  has  a  surface  resembling  a  rasp  or  file.  Whether  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  concrete  or  rock  i<  due  wholly  to  attrition  with  the 
rough  shell,  or  w  hether  it  is  aided  by  some  secretion  which  softens 
the  material,  has  not  been  surely  determined.  These  tnollu-k* 
have  In-en  found  ill  some  hard  rocks,  but  are  generally  in  shales. 
Reports  state  that  at  every  point  in  the  inner  harbor  where  mor- 
tar-jaeketed  piles  exist,  about  ”i0  |M-r  cent,  had  Im-cii  mon*  or  le— 
altaeked,  of  which  more  than  one-fifth  wen-  badly  lM>n-d;  and 
of  those  not  attacked  a  number  wen*  so  far  inshore  a«  to  Ik*  but 
little  exposed.  To  allay  uniieeeasarv  alarm,  it  should  lie  said 
that  the  mortar  was  below  average  in  quality.  fn>ni  two  to  five 
inches  in  thickness,  some  In-ing  decidedly  pair.  That  the-*- 
jackets  had  escaped  attack  for  fourteen  years  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  wooden  forms  us.il  in  depositing  the  mortar 
had  Iks-ii  left  in  place.  They  were  gradually  destroyed  by  marine 
wood-borers." 


"Tlu-Z/M  is  t*st)  f.-et  long.  79  Teet  high,  and  ha*  twenty 
gns-eelN  with  a  total  rapacity  of  2.1  In, (XX) cubic  f«-et  of  giu*.  and 
a  gross  lifting  power.  with  helium,  of  120,000  pounds.  The  cruis¬ 
ing  range  is  4.000  miles.  Its  six  :fOO-horse-|MtWer  engines  can 
drive  it  at  n  maximum  s|ms-«I  of  7.*»  miles  an  hour  or  On  miles  an 
hour  erui-ing  >|mss|.  These  six  engines  are  located  in  six  power- 
cars.  four  of  which  are  l<M-atcd  nmidship;  two  on  each  side  of  t  In- 
car.  One  is  in  the  midline  aft.  and  one  is  located  in  the  control- 
car  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship. 

"In  this  control-car  are  locnt«sl  the  rudder-control  anil  other 
instruments  used  in  navigating  the  ship,  while  a  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  ronn«s-ts  it  with  the  other  ears  and  parts  of  the  ship. 

"The  mess,  hunks,  and  living-quarters  for  the  crew  of  thirty 
men  an-  located  on  a  platform  laid  on  the  kis-l  and  inside  the 
duralumin  metal  frame  which  gives  rigidity  to  the  ship.  The 
gasoline-storage  tanks  an-  also  located  along  the  walkway,  which 
runs  for  GOO  f«-et  along  the  keel. 

"There  an-  two  observation  platforms  on  top  of  the  ship, 
access  to  which  is  had  by  mean-  of  ladders  ami  hatchways  run¬ 
ning  up  through  the  center  of  the  ship.  In  the  bow  is  a  mooring 
device  with  cable  by  which  the  giant  dirigible  can  Im-  tnoortsl  to 
a  mast. 

"The  framework  is  of  duralumin  metal,  the  twenty  colls  f..r 
the  lifting  gas  an-  made  of  gold-lM-alers*  skin,  while  the  outer 
envelop  of  the  airship  is  made  of  cotton  fabric  do|H*d  with  a 
-|Ms-ial  preparation  to  resist  weathering. 

"The  hangar  which  now  lious«-s  the  ZB-I  at  Lnkchurst  is  so 
large  that  the  I'nited  States  Capitol  could  Im-  placed  entirely 
inside  with  the  exception  of  eighty  feet  of  the  dome,  which 
would  project  above  the  roof." 


tHakt .  in  those  cases.  with  persons  who  ran  not  control  them¬ 
selves.  have  n-lf«N>d  the  emotion  of  anger  with  its  train  of 
idea*  of  hate. 

"The  imprc**toni  whose  source  i*  in  the  depth  of  our  organ* 
and  tinufw,  themaelve*»  have  an  influence  on  our  consciouancss. 
That  dyspeptic*  ar«‘  disagreeable  i*  well  known.  Compare  the 
mental  condition  of  two  persons,  one  with  flabby  muscles,  the 
other  with  hard  ones,  well  trained  physically;  in  the  latter,  the 
museular  fiber*,  tense  and  always  on  the  |M>int  of  contraction, 
provoke  a  feeling  of  strength.  lightlies*  and  optimism  that  the 
former  doe*  not  experience, 

"This  solidarity  of  functions  of  the  psychic  life,  owing  to  which 
intelligence,  sensibility  and  activity  an*  in  reality  but  different 
aspect*  of  one  tendency,  is  one  of  the  l»e*t  established  law*  of 
modern  psychology. 

"As  we  know,  the  direction  of  one's  mental  life  is  the  stimula¬ 
tion  in  u*  of  tendencies  that  we  regard  as  useful,  ami  the  suji- 
pw— ion  of  harmful  ones. 

"  By  auto-suggestion,  we  have  learned  to  act  on  our  tendencies 
by  'taking  them  in  the  word-phase;  now  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  we  ran  stimulate  them  by  grasping  them  in  the  action-phase. 
In  sum.  we  have  a  current  passing  through  a  chain  of  cells. 
Instead  of  acting  on  the  fluid  at  the  end  called  'speech.'  we  cause 
it  to  move  at  the  end  nann-d  'action.' 

" Practically,  when  we  wish  to  experience  a  useful  feeling, 
emotion,  or  state  of  mind — for  instance,  self-confidence,  courage 
or  joy — we  act.  we  walk,  we  use  gestures,  we  assume  facial 
expressions,  as  if  we  really  possest  the  d wired  state  of  mind. 

“  What  then  happens?  Owing  to  the  mechanism  of  association, 
the  vibrations  that  we  have  created  artificially  by  these  acts  will 
communicate  themselves  to  the  whole  system  of  cells  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  tendency,  our  consciousness  will  Ik*  reached  by  them, 
and  we  shall  really  experience  the  state  of  joy  or  of  confidence 
that  we  desire. 

"This  plan  is  not  new.  Men  have  always  used  it  more  or  less 
consciously.  Thus  the  coward  who  alone  at  night,  on  a  lonely 
road  begins  to  whistle  and  sing  as  if  he  was  not  afraid,  really 
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WORKING  ON  THE  MIND  THROUGH  THE 

BODY 


THF.  INFLUENCE  OK  THE  MIND  on  the  body  lias 
perhaps  lieen  unduly  exploited.  That  of  the  body  on 
the  mine!  is  no  less  sure,  but  it  has  been  little  considered 
from  any  practical  aspect.  In  an  article  on  "The  Influence  of 
Bodily  Attitudes  on  the  States  of  Consciousness,"  contributed  to 
i.'  Education  Physique  (Paris)  by  Jean  des  Vignes  Rouges,  we  are 
told  how  wo  may  make  ourselves  into  "living  statues  of  what  we 
aant  to  Ik*."  by  assuming  proper  postures  and  facial  expressions. 
The  writer  first  reminds  us  that  we  have  no  trouble  in  deciding, 
to  our  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  on  the  characters  of  those  who 
|kv%*s  us  in  the  street.  The  ease  with  which  we  thus  read  the 
minds  of  our  neighbors  from  their  outer  aspect,  is  due.  he  as*ur»~ 
m.  to  the  correspondence  that  exists  between  their  physical  and 
their  moral  constitution*.  In  reality,  each  of  us.  we  are  told,  has 
lhe  visage  that  he  deserves,  according  to  the  thoughts  that  he 
habitually  entertains.  Our  physical  appearance  indicate*  our 
moral  order.  A  philosopher  has  not  the  same  face  as  a  ditch- 
digger;  there  is  intimate  association  between  our  attitudes, 
futures,  walk  ami  expressions,  ami  our  states  of  mind.  To  quote 
further: 

"Scientific  psychology  confirms  them*  observation*  of  common 
wns**.  Wo  can  not  talieve  that  there  is  complete  separation 
between  tlu*  different  phenomena  that  we  call  sensation,  speech, 
ideas,  emotions  and  movement:  all  these  words  designate  differ- 
•  nt  phase*  of  o  tendency  to  action.  There  an*  no  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness  that  are  solely  representative;  in  every  idee,  even  the 
most  abstrnct,  we  find  on  analysis  motor  images  that  are  them- 
**lvee  the  taginning  of  muscular  contractions.  In  the  same 
way.  every  movement  is  accompanied  by  something  that  re¬ 
mains  in  the  consciousness.  None  of  our  muscle*  can  enter  into 
action  without  provoking  a  sensation  that  is  connected  with  an 
idea  and  un  emotion.  This  is  why  rhildren  who  play  at  lighting 
often  end  up  with  a  real  fight.  Many  taxing  contest*  that 
begin  politely  end  in  ferocity.  Here  we  have  aggressive  gesture* 


THE  Ft  EL  TANKS 


There  are  62  of  them,  each  holding;  5.420  gallon*,  and  1G  of  them 
an*  detachable  and  can  he  dropped  in  emergency 
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stimulates  courage.  Turennc,  who  forced  hi*  trembling  body  into 
the  greatest  of  dangers,  thus  imposed  on  himself  an  artificial 
attitude  to  awaken  courage.  The  commonest  lalmrvr.  when  he 
has  washed  his  hands  and  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes,  feels  himself 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  dignity. 

"This  method  is  familiar  in  the  Army.  To  arouse  the  feeling 
of  respect  and  of  obedience  toward  a  sufierior.  the  soldier  is  re¬ 
quired  to  salute;  and  the  exterior  attitude  reacts  on  the  mind. 

"The  rites  of  religion  are  also  an  application  of  this  principle. 
We  may  ri>enll  the  advice  of  Pascal  to  those  who  complained  that 
they  lacked  fervor:  ‘  Kneel  down;  take  some  holy  water.' 

"It  is  hy  virtue  of  this  psycho-physiological  law  that  physical 
education  acts  on  *  hi*  moral  nature— first  by  increasing  the 
muscular  tone,  and  thus  by  creating  optimism,  ami  second  by 
imposing  liodilv  attitudes  whence  certain  feelings  arise. 

"Watch  a  timid  |mthoii  cruaht  by  his  infirmity  during  an 
interview;  all  his  contortions  and  his  confused  movements 
indicate  the  weakness  of  his  spirit.  He  might  diminish  hi- 
troubles  considerably  by  assuming  certain  |»oslurcs.  but  he 
thinks  of  this  only  after  the  interview  is  out.  We  an-  a  little 
like  him;  il  is  after  tin*  crisis  of  discouragement,  chagrin,  fear  or 
linger,  that  we  think  of  taking  proper  liodily  altitudes. 

"So.  to  habituate  the  mind  to  iim-  the  method  at  the  desired 
moment.  I  advise  my  readers 

to  snturnte  their  memories  1“ ~ ~ ~~ ~~ ~ ““ ““ 
with  this  formula,  by  reciting 
it  thrice  a  day  for  fifteen  days: 

"Mv  body  is  a  powerful  in¬ 
strument  by  which  my  will 
impose*  itself  on  my  mind.  To¬ 
day  I  will  that  my  muscles  shall 
lie  docile  servants  which  will 
uid  me  to  f.-el  the  sentiments 
Hint  I  desire,  Let  my  atten¬ 
tion  therefore  lie  \  igilnut!  I.H 
it  survey  carefully  the  attitudes 
of  my  body,  my  gi'slures,  my 
facial  expressions.  I. el  it  enn- 
eentratv  upon  the  idea  of  this 
task.  If.  nt  a  given  moment.  I 
feel  an  emotion  that  my  reason 
judges  harmful  or  inoppor¬ 
tune,  all  my  nerves  and  my 

muscular  fiber-  should  ut  once  iwu» ^ "n. k«.im 

lend  me  their  aid  in  the  contest 

that  I  shall  begin,  to  ,,**»re  ,fB* CAKE*  l.mVERIM;  » 

the  preeminence  of  my  will; 
they  will  contract  in  order  that, 

through  my  whole  Itcing.  I  may  express  the  -M.nl intent  or  the 
emotion  summoned  up  by  mv  reason.  Kven  if  I  feel  within  me 
a  painful  contradiction  between  this  artificial  attitude  and  tin1 
feeling  that  I  wish  to  banish.  1  shall  continue  to  command  my 
nerves  and  my  muscles  to  stiffen,  that  they  may  build  from  their 
own  substance  llu*  living  statue  that  I  desire  to  bo.  Thu* 
shall  1  \anquidi  myself.” 


LOWERING  IIKAV1  TANKS  WITH  MELTING  ICE  Steel 
tanks  used  as  brine-container*  in  ice-plant*  of  che  I'nion  Ice 
Company  of  California  are  lowered  to  their  |>cmiaiient  |»osilions 
with  the  aid  of  blocks  of  ice  which  carry  the  weight  of  the  tank 
while  blocking  is  being  removed  and  then,  a-  the  ice  melts,  allow 
the  tank  to  settle  to  its  foundation.  Says  a  contributor  to 
Tin  Kngiuririug  S’  iru-Snortt  New  York): 

"Tile  buildings  in  which  these  tanks  are  in-tallcd  are  not 
designed  with  a  frame  from  which  the  tank  could  l«e  suspended, 
and  the  melting-ice  method  has  Itecn  found  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  than  erecting  temporary  means  of  supporting  the 
tank  while  lowering  it  to  position.  The  tank  is  riveti-d  up 
on  blinking  three  to  four  feet  above  this  foundation  in  «>rder 
Hint  workmen  may  have  access  to  tin-  under  side  of  the  tank 
during  the  process  of  riveting,  calking  and  painting.  When 
the  tank  is  finished  the  blocks  of  ice  are  placed  ami  the  tank 
is  low  end  on  jacks  until  the  ice  carries  the  weight,  after 
which  all  jacks  and  blocking  are  removed  and  the  melting  i re 
allows  the  tank  to  settle  to  final  position.  Two  rows  of  ice-block- 
were  placed  under  it  on  12-foot  centers,  and  to  hasten  the  incit¬ 
ing  . . .  small  wood-tires  wen*  built  inside  the  tank,  one  out 

each  supporting  cake  of  ice.  In  the  ease  illustrated.  30(V|M>und 
iec-eukes  were  set  on  end.  More  frequently  the  cakes  an-  set 


on  edge.  The  tank  can  Ik*  quickly  'jacked  down'  to  this  height, 
which  is  sufficient  clearance  for  the  removal  of  all  bits- king. 
When  the  ice-cakes  ure  on  <-dge  there  is  less  danger  of  slipping 
or  uneven  settlement.  With  the  aid  of  small  fires  in  the  tank  tb" 
ice  is  ordinarily  incited  away  in  twelve  hours." 


MAKING  A  SUBWAY  OUT  OF  AN  OLD  CANA  I. 


OI  K  OLD  CAXALS  are  mostly  a  drug  on  the  mark*-!. 
Before  the  railroads  came,  they  were  ini|Mirtani  carri.r* 
of  passengers  ami  freight.  Now  they  are  disused  and 
often  forgotten,  liut  the  city  of  Hoc  hi**  ter,  New  York,  could  nut 
well  forget  hers;  for  it  run  dinetly  through  the  town.  She  ha« 
capitalized  it  by  turning  it  into  a  freight  and  passenger  flibwav. 
which  incidentally  solve*  a  problem  of  street  congestion  and 
railway  maladjustment  that  has  menaced  her  for  years.  Carmll 
Y.  Belknap,  writing  in  Tin  Hu*ine **  Mngnsim  'Detroit), remind* 
11*  I liui  Rochester  is  not  an  old  town.  More  Ilian  a  third  of  her 
inhabitants  have  arrivi*)  within  the  la-t  ten  years.  Yet.  even 

so,  the  city  is  old  enough  t«i 
)K«sse»*  a  number  of  h«*rit«g.>* 
from  the  past,  some  of  wfai<*h 
she  values  and  some  of  which 
-lie  does  not  ri-gnrd  *0  highly. 
If  the  early  inhabitants  1/ 
the  city,  lie  says,  had  delib¬ 
erately  planned  to  leave  to 
their  posterity  a  traffic  prol* 
lem  complicated,  difficult,  and 
intricate,  they  could  hau- 
sucet'oded  no  more  completely 
Ilian  they  did.  lie  goes  on: 

"Straiglif  through  thoccnt*T 
of  the  village  ran  the  ri\er. 
That  alone  would  liuve created 
. r-%1  a  traffic  problem. 

Hut  the  early  inhabitant* 
-TON  TANK  INTO  »M.A<’K  proceeded  .0  triple  the  gravity 

of  the  problem  by  trying  in 
unit**  flu*  two  hid vm  into 
which  the  river  had  »cpnrnt*d  tin*  town.  They  built  a  bride 
"So  far  -*i  good.  Hut  tin*  bridge  grew  into  11  slr*>ct.  a  long 
straight  -tns-t  that  l-eanm  longer  as  the  city  developed.  Int" 
Mail:  Sins-t.  or  across  it.  or  down  it.  Ilows  all  the  pii-**-ug>f 
traffic  of  |{<M-hc*tcr.  From  flic  |M>int  where  Main  Stn-ct  bridg.* 
the  ri\*-r.  all  K*iehe*ter  radiate*. 

"So  much  for  tin*  problem  of  pa*M>nger  traffic.  Complex  and 
difiieult  ns  il  m-oiii*.  it  i*  simple  in  comparison  to  tin*  problem  if 
freight  traffic. 

"Knight  traffic,  to  Rochester,  is  extremely  important.  Of  th*> 
:umi.irm)  people  within  the  city  limits.  80,000  work  in  the  factories. 
Within  the  city  area  are  1.700  fa*'t*iries — tine  to  every  twclva 
aenw.  For  the  most  part  these  produce  specialties  demandiiu) 
the  liigln-st  type  of  *kill*-d  workmanship.  All  told,  Rochester'* 
factories  manufacture  22-*»  different  commodities,  with  a  total 
annual  value  of  S400.000.000. 

"To  bring  in  raw  materials  and  carry  away  finished  product*, 
there  are  five  railroads.  Superficially  it  would  seem  that  Hum 
must  serve  Rochester's  industries  adequately.  Actually  thej 
do  not.  For  there  is  no  sufficient  switching  connection.  Nor  ti 
then-  any  interrailroad  licit  line. 

“How  to  link  together  these  five  railroads;  how.  at  the  satni 
time,  to  relieve  the  congc«i«-d  traffic  condition  on  Main  Street  - 
that  was  Rochester's  problem. 

"Four  years  ago.  Rochester  found  the  solution— found  it  in  »t 
empty  ditch,  the  old  Erie  Canal,  which  for  a  hundred  years  h»< 
served  to  build  up  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  State  "I 
New  York. 

"In  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  canal  Rochester,  like  manj 
another  town,  had  Unrfit.-d  by  it.  for  the  Erie  Canal  ran  straight 
t hr. nigh  Rochester's  center.  It  crossed  the  Genesee  River — <" 
an  aqu«-durt— only  a  bha-k  from  Main  Street,  and  Main  Str»*-l 
a  block  *»r  so  west  of  tin-  river. 

"The  Stale  of  New  York,  however,  outgrew  the  old  cans 
and  built  a  larger  one.  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  whi«‘l 
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TKAN-FOKMIM*  A  CANAL  INTO  A  Ml'DKAY 

\l  i hr  Irft  the  I*  going  on  In  Hu-  aijur*luri  >HmI  fucm«Tl>  iurrtnl  tlir  Ere  Carul  ovrr  Hu-  Omnrr  Rlrrr  *Ih*c  water-  err  M**n  liclnw 

At  lie*  'Whi  I*  I tm  lunly  oimplMnl 


I.  not  through  Koobcatcr.  hut  to  the  -oulli  of  (he  city. 
Anri  in  1910  the  portion  of  tin*  Krio  < *t»n*l  (hat  tnuiul  * linmif It 
Rochester  wen  nlmndoncd. 

"There  it  win*,  then,  a  dry  <lit«*ki.  ten  fret  deep.  ■•vnitv  fret 
ride.  cutting  diagonally  aero**  the  pity  ami  touching  or  crossing 
•erh  of  the  five  railroad*.  Ilrm.  -aid  Rochester.  *»»  the  solu- 
«inn  to  the  truffle  problem:  Turn  the  canal  into  n  subway;  let 
it  iwiteh  freight  earn  from  railroad  to  railroud;  mak>  it  carry 
•nme  of  tho  street  earn  that  crowd  Main  Strict;  ami  build  aliovc 
it  a  new  atroel,  n  companion  to  Main  Street,  a  through  thorough- 
tut  across  the  river. 

"8o,  in  the  early  month*  of  19111.  the  draftsmen  in  the  oflice 
nf  the  city  engineer  began  to  draw  the  preliminary  main  ami 
plan*  fur  the  prujeet. 

"To-day.  more  than  a  year  ami  a  half  after  tin  tlr-t  public 
•Inclusion  of  the  subway  plan*.  the  men  whu  brought  tin*  project 
Mora  the  public  m«>m  -till  a  little  dazed  by  what  happened. 
They  went  to  tin*  city  council  with  their  plan-.  c\|H**ting  opp"*i- 
tkm  and  delay.  Iteratin'  opposition  and  delay  ore  the  accepted 
political  metliod-  uf  defiling  with  new  ideas.  What  they 
net  was  neither  opposition  m»r  delay,  but  only  indorsement 
*nd  swift  notions.  Before  the  end  uf  the  year  the  city  eom- 
pk*ttd  the  purchaae  of  some  thirteen  miles  of  the  canal  Iasi.  In 
March,  1922,  the  ndvertisenieiit  calling  for  bids  on  the  tir-t 
•’•ntraet  appeared  in  the  Rochester  pa|ier*.  On  May  2  the  actual 
work  lN«sn." 

The  plans  for  the  subway,  any*  Mr.  Itclkuap,  Wen*  designed 
to  prwluce  the  iuimC  -nti-fnetury  results  fur  tin-  hast  |*>ssihle 
rapenae.  Eight  and  a  half  miles  uf  truck  were  tu  !*•  hud  in  the 
hrd  nf  the  old  canal.  Through  the  heart  of  the  eitv,  fur  little 
I*—  than  a  mile  the  subway  was  to  be  covered.  Knst  and  west 
tl<  tracks  would  run  in  the  open  channel.  Through  the  great  it 
jnrt  of  the  subway  there  were  to  la*  four  truck',  two  fur  passenger 
traffic.  two  for  fn*ight.  The  roof  of  the  covered  subway  would 
provide  n  new  cast-nnd-wext  street.  To  quote  further  from 
tb  article  in  the  Detroit  magazine: 

"Within  u  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  the  subway  will  lw* 
tfOdy.  and  Rochester's  traffic  problem  will  have  disappeared. 
TV  new  street  on  the  roof  uf  the  subway  will  carry  much  uf  the 
nflir  now  borne  by  Main  Street.  Removing  the  intcrurlmn  ears 
from  the  surf  nee  lines  and  routing  thorn  through  the  subway  will 
ac««at  in  reducing  congestion. 

riU  freight  tracks  will  furnish  a  means  of  rapid  switching 
’►tween  the  railroads  that  are  now  practically  unconnected.  It 
•  ill  enable  the  manufacturer  to  bring  in  his  materials  over  any 
road  that  he  chooses  ami  to  ship  out  his  product  by  any  route  he 
im-fcrs.  Kvery  manufacturer  will  la*  served,  not  by  one  or  two 
roads,  but  by  live. 

“The  service  of  tho  bolt  line,  moreover,  will  extend  beyond  the 
’Here  linking  together  of  the  railroads.  Along  the  old  Eric  Canal 
*d  an*  many  factories,  many  of  them  without  direct  rail  con¬ 
nection.  By  installing  special  sidings  the  belt  line  will  serve  them 
•linctly. 

“The  men  who  are  building  the  subway  estimate  that  every 


shipper  in  Itocoe-ter  will  save,  annually,  from  SoOO  to 
or  more,  on  drayoge  and  switching  charges  alone.  They  further 
estimate  that  the  l*elt  line  will  traiis|Htrt  at  least  ‘JO.IMMI  ears  of 
freight  a  year,  with  n  saving  in  switching  charge*  of  at  Icaat 
•l’»  a  ear. 

"All  tboio*  factor-  reveal  the  subway  us  one  of  the  lies!  invest¬ 
ments  ever  made  by  any  city.  For  the  empty  ditch  alone  the 
city  |»nid  a  million  and  a  half.  Tlx*  total  cost  of  the  projis*!  will 
amount  to  *ix  million  dollars,  lint  Iw-idc  the  licurflt*  the  canal 
will  bring,  it-  cost  do***  not  »cem  either  large  nor,  indeed,  very 
important.” 


BRAIN  WORKERS  GETTING  TOGEIIIER  An  AMaociutinn 
of  Itrain-Worker*  founded  in  France  uIhmiI  three  year*  ngo,  by 
Henri  de  Joiivenel,  one  of  the  French  delegate*  to  tho  League 
of  Nations,  i*  lieing  extended  to  other  countries,  we  an*  told  by 
77ir  British  Mtthrnl  J  air  mil.  a«  quoted  ill  Srimrr  (New  York  I 
The  |>arent  -ociety  now  has  members  ami  similar 

<hi*s  have  already  I  icon  formed  in  eight  other  eouuirie*. 
We  read : 

"A  meeting  of  representative*  of  ilies**  ii'»o**i'itions  was  held 
recently  nt  the  Sorhonn*.  the  headiiunrler*  of  the  I'nivcrsity 
•*f  Fans,  with  the  countenance  of  the  Fn*m*h  Government  and 
under  the  honorary  pn-idem*y  of  M.  lAm  Itourgciii*,  one  of 
the  most  universally  m-portod  of  French  statesmeii. 

"It  was  attemhsl  also  by  'observer,'  from  mm*  other  countries, 
Among  the  ‘observers*  present  were  |**nton*  nominated  by  the 
several  Itritish  nocieties.  among  oilier*  the  Mritisli  Medical 
Association.  which  was  represented  by  I)r.  Gustave  Monod. 

“The  meeting  first  of  all  received  communieMiions  with  n*gar*l 
to  the  position  in  various  countries,  and  aft«-r  a  brief  discussion 
it  was  decide*!  to  found  an  international  association  of  brain¬ 
workers. 

“A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  two  delegates  from 
each  of  the  eight  countries  having  an  organized  confederation, 
and  an  ‘observer*  from  each  of  the  other  couutric*  represented, 
the  latter  having  only  consultative  privilege*.  This  committee 
was  instructed  t„  take  steps  to  invite  those  countries  which  had 
not  already  done  so  to  establish  association*  of  bra  in- worker* 
and  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  international  associa¬ 
tion;  the  draft  is  to  Ik*  submitted  to  the  national  organization* 
and  afterward  consider«*d  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Paris 
ladore  the  end  of  this  year. 

"Dr.  Monod  informs  us  that  medical  societies  in  Franco  are 
beginning  to  join  thw  French  confederation.  The  Association 
General.*  des  Mcdeeitis  de  Fram*e  joined  a  short  time  ago.  and 
on  April  llth  the  members  of  the  Therapeutic  Society  of  Paris, 
a  purely  scientific  Imdy,  unanimously  resolved  to  join  also. 

"Among  the  objects  the  organization  has  in  view  is  the  pro¬ 
longation  to  eighty  years  of  the  period  during  which  the  author 
has  a  property  in  artistic  and  literary  creations,  and  to  extend  this 
principle  to  scientific  workers.  With  this  object  it  will  seek  to 
bring  into  existence  an  internal ional  code  governing  the  right  in 
intellectual  property." 
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Kvcry  American  muy  rejoice  that  hr  K»ve  from  hi«  lanlrr  when  hr  looks  fw-rr  i.n  women  of  Va-  llcfk-  Kainnri.  knociiiur  In  KrnUluric  lo  a 
n-|>renemntlve  of  (III  American  Relief  Administration.  which  report*  that  lu  it  real  l**k  of  fectlm*  -urvl»K  Ku«Uina  U  flnlshol.  at  a  nut 

of  two  live*  and  *02.000.000  Mon-  p>-ople  were  saved  than  w.-re  hurt  In  the  World  War. 


AMERICA’S  LOAF  IN  RUSSIA 


TWO  LIVES  AND  #i2.000.000  in  what  it  rowt:  l>ut  ton 
million  KiuwianM  were  wived  fn»m  death  by  famine  ami 
disease,  autl  now  the  American  Relief  Administration  in 
coming  home,  it*  work  finished.  For  almost  two  years  a  want 
200  Americans  "fought  the  good  fight."  They  had  not  only  to 
struggle  against  all  the  obstacles  which  disorganisation  and 
national  disintegration  placed  in  their  path:  they  had  also  to 
eonvinee  the  Bolshevists,  some  of  tin-  very  jieoplo  they  went  to 
feed,  that  their  errand  was  one  of  mercy,  that  no  daggers  wen- 
concealed  within  their  sleeves  and  no  propagandist  pamphlet* 
hidden  in  their  |>ockets.  Yet,  we  are  told,  working  agninst  time 
and  misunderstanding,  they  saved  more  lives  than  were  lost  in 
the  World  War,  following  through  to  the  end  the  grcat.M  ad¬ 
venture  in  humanity  known  in  history.  It  is  accepted  ns  a 
matter  for  general  gratitude  that  every  American  citizen  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  great  In-nefaetion.  The  United  Stati-s  Government 
appropriated,  in  addition  to  a  huge  store  of  medical  supplies, 
about  $20.000.iK)0  for  corn  and  seed  grain.  The  Jew  »  of  America, 
through  the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  gave 
.Vi.OMMMM).  and  all  Christian  denominations  swelled  the  total. 
Rut  no  denominational  label  was  attached  to  any  dollar  given: 
the  distribution  was  made  without  regard  to  race,  sect,  party  or 
creed.  (V.arist  and  Bolshevist,  Jew  and  Gentile  were  fed  from 
the  same  hand. 

Eve  n  in  Russia,  then,  says  the  Syracuse  l,n^t~Stnuihinl.  ” there 
must  Ite  a  feeling  that  the  countries  which  Sovietism  condemns 
do  not  cruel  I  \  oppress  lalxir  when  they  an-  willing  to  send  money 
and  men  overseas  to  help  other  peoples.  There  must  In-  occa¬ 
sional  doubt  whether  communism  i-  indi-r-d  the  perb-ct  state 
when  it  fetches  so  much  suffering  in  its  train,  whih  the  nations 
lw>\\ed  down  under  capitalism  g*  t  on  so  well  that  the  people 
make  generous  contributions  to  relieve  suffering  ahn»ad."  "An 


cpio  could  l»e  writ  ten  of  this  great  crusade,"  remarks  the  Toh-do 
Tnnr*.  "1‘erils  as  gnat  as  an*  confronted  on  the  battle-field 
Ix-set  this  band  of  heroes.  They  were  in  almost  daily  contact 
with  human  lieing*  affected  with  hunger  ami  disease.  They  were 
forced  to  go  into  homes  recking  with  filth,  ami  it  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  their  courage  and  discipline  that  only  one  of  their 
iiiiiiiImt  fell  a  \ictim  to  the  dread  typhus.”  If  such  n  type  of 
"warfare"  doesn’t  contribute  in  a  measure  toward  ponce,  "or 
have  an  erroneous  conception  of  hiiinuu  kind." 

The  monumental  size  of  the  task  np|>cars  from  the  report  of 
l»r.  Henry  Itccuwkcs,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Division.  who  writer 
that  siner-  going  to  Russia  the  American  Relief  Administration 
supplied  upwards  of  Ili.(KK)  hospitals  and  other  institutions  hal¬ 
ing  a  constant  capacity  of  1,039,000  persons.  As  hi*  letter  i« 
transcribed  in  several  )uipcrs: 

"The  A.  R.  A.  brought  to  Russia  $7.(>K.*.000  worth  of  medi¬ 
cine*  ami  other  siek-nKim  necessities.  It  brought  a  won-  or  mur- 
physicians,  large  quantities  of  serum,  vaccine  and  other  disease 
preventives.  It  opened  free  hospitals,  clinics,  dispensariiv; 
cleaned  up  entire  cities,  and  vaccinated  rich  and  poor  by  the 
millions.  So  that  instead  of  there  being  277.701  cases  of  typhus 
in  Russia  as  there  win-  in  March.  1922.  March,  1923,  saw  only 
0.321  cases. 

"  When  the  Americans  arriv«-d  in  Russia,  they  found  everything 
lucking  for  the  can-  of  the  sick.  Hospitals  were  filthy.  For  beds, 
most  of  them  were  using  planks  stretched  across  two  vvtmdcn 
horws.  Blankets  wen-  scarce,  and  there  were  no  sheets.  Opera- 
lions  were  performed  with  ban-  hands  in  unheated  o|M*ratim;- 
rooms.  without  anesthetics  and  only  too  often  without  any  hope 
of  asepsis.  Wounds  were  drest  with  newspapers,  or  wrapt  with 
rags  from  the  person's  own  clothing.  Water  supplies  were  pol¬ 
luted,  and  plumbing  was  lievond  use,  often  without  hope  of  repair. 
Drug-rooms  were  empty  of  the  simplest  and  most  essential  rvni.~ 
dies.  The  food  was  unspeakably  poor  and  wofully  inml«-qual<- 

"America  has  wrought  a  transformation  here.  Tho  A.  K.  A 
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distributed  lo  those  institutions  a  million  ami  a  half  pounds  of 
»mp.  Xeo-Salv  arson  which  proved  a  perfect  specific  fur  relapsing 
frver  was  supplied  to  the  extent  of  700.000  ampules.  The  quinine 
Hone,  so  in*  thirty  tons  of  it.  was  valued  at  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars,  but  no  one  can  estimate  what  it  was  really  worth 
v*a  country  whose  most  prevalent  disease  is  malaria.  The  sur- 
plu-  army  medical  supplies  were  turned  over  to  the  A.  K.  A.  Iiv 
vt  of  Congress,  and  the  Red  Cross  supplemented  the  army 
docks,  valued  at  S4.000.0tK),  hy  its  own  contribution  of  suppli.-s 
10  the  amount  of  S.'UWo.OOO,  while  the  entire  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  anti  handling  was  covered  by  an  individual  donation  of 
'jiiT.OOO  from  the  Laura  Spclman  Rockefeller  Memorial.” 

The  common  statement  that  America  abandoned  Europe  after 
the  armistice  is  not  correct, 
declares  the  Elkhart  Truth 
We  may  have  abandoned 
Europe  politically,  hut  we 
ivrtoinly  have  not  done  so 
tiuancially.  These  figures 
show  that  we  have  been 
rit itlier  ungenerous  nor  im- 
kind.  If  'money  talks,’  it  in¬ 
dicates  we  ha\e  not  lost  our 
Meal*  or  our  interest  in 
Europe." 


HOMILETIC  BOOTLEG- 
t.I.RS  Since  bootlegging 
liquor  is  so  profitable,  why 
not  l-s.t  legging  sermons, 
in  which,  if  less  profit. 

Here  is  no  attendant  dull¬ 
er*  That  might  ap|>ear 
to  U-  the  reasoning  of  an 
nr*-ncy  whose  udve$i-c. 
rit-iits  have  fallen  into  the 
critical  hands  of  some  de¬ 
nominational  editors.  Rut 
brv  there  is  not  that  n- 
«  plural  sympathy  which 
might  have  lieen  expected. 

In  fart,  anything  but  syin- 
pa’hy  is  ex  pres  t. 

The  advertiser.  we  are  told,  has  the  lingo  of  the  trade.  He 
portrays  the  busy  and  burdened  life  of  the  modern  mini-br, 
U--t  by  parish  duties  anti  pastoral  cures,  visiting  the  «ick.  bury¬ 
ing  the  dead,  hastening  front  one  committee  meeting  to  another, 
*n<l  serving  his  eonnnuitily  in  the  multifarious  ways  demanded 
•4  the  minister.  How  can  so  busy  a  man  have  time  to  prepare 
•rmnns?  The  Christian  Ctntnn /  (I 'ndelioininalional  thus  tells 
-tory  and  comments: 

For  a  modest  sum  he  rail  secure  hi-*  sermons  ready- wti  I  ten 
*11  H»rts  of  sermons:  evangelistic,  expository.  patriot ie.  funend 
and  liarcalaureate.  1 1  is  persuasively  argued — lest  some  of  lender 
•mnwienco  should  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  this  assistance 
that  Jesus  never  laid  claim  to  originality  and  that  Paul  sent  for 
hi*  h»oks.  Moreover,  if  n  preacher  who  wishes  to  In-  the  only 
•me  m  his  community  to  receive  this  service,  he  can  receive  this 
Mjurance  for  a  small  addilional  payment.  One  wonders  who 
'experts '  an*  who  prostitule  such  meager  sermonizing  ability 
■•they  have  to  this  nefarious  industry,  and  w  hat  arc  the  sources 
.from  which  they  collect  the  excerpts  which  make  up  their  spurious 
d--mcnce.  for  it  is  too  much  to  believe  that  these  professional 
Ifi-ruoters  of  plagiarism  arc  alnivc  the  practi  c  of  it.  Then-  is 
-  r»ething  to  l*o  said  for  the  system  of  Sir  Roger  de  ('overly 's 
'W.  who,  since  he  could  not  write  good  «Tmons.  chose  good 
printed  sermons  and  read  them  well.  He  brought  the  book  into 
tb*-  pulpit  and  announced  the  author  before  he  read  the  text. 
Hr  may  have  been  stupid,  but  he  was  no  liar.  Then-  an-  plenty 
'■f  Inti ti mate  helps  and  suggestions  to  fertilize  the  minds  of  min¬ 
ster*  and  start  lines  of  thought.  Rut  this  surreptitious  and 
dandtstinc  system — bah!  Put  out  such  a  preacher  ami  install 
*  radio — receix  ing  only!" 


ill 

HEALING  THE  METHODIST  RUPTURE 

HE  REST  RELIQIOCS  NEWS  of  the  day.  as  it  is 
characterized,  is  the  plan  for  the  merging  of  the  separate 
general  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  recently  adopted  at 
Cleveland  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Cnifirulion.  Having  the 
same  faith,  form  of  worship  and  polity,  and  differing  only  in 
minor  details  of  organization,  it  is  generally  ex|H*cted  that  the 
reunion  of  tin-  two  conferences  will,  in  due  course,  l*e  effected. 
"The  news  will  bring  gratification  to  the  millions  of  meinln-rs 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  equally  in  the  North  and 

South,”  says  the  New  York 
Tribune.  “A  common  ori¬ 
gin  und  early  history  and 
substantial  identity  of  failh 
and  effort  suggest  the  pro- 
I'riety  of  undoing  the  uetiou 
of  nearly  fourscore  year  < 
ago.  the  reason  for  which 
vanished  in  a  scon*  of  years 
after  it  was  taken."  "  A|h 
proval  of  the  plun  means 
the  possibility  of  a  1’nitod 
Clmreli  by  192.»,  according 
to  Dr.  Abram  VV,  Harris, 
General  Secretary  of  (lie 
Hoard  of  Education,  Metli- 

•Mlist  K  pi -copal  ( 'hur-li. 

North,  ami  Secretary  of 
the  Northern  Commission. 
"The  plan  is  simple,"  says 
I)r.  Harris,  as  lie  is  quoted 
further  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
Philadelphia  Public  l.cilgrr. 
"It  requires  only  that  each 
church  change  its  const  ini¬ 
tial*  that  instead  or 
separate  general  conferences 
each  four  years,  the  general 
conference  will  lie  held  lo- 
get  her  and  merged  intoone." 
If  it  is  accepted  by  those  courts  of  last  resort,  the  annual  con¬ 
ferences,  the  merger  will  end  a  schism  which  develop'd  over 
slavery  in  IK4.'».  Efforts  at  reconciliation  have  been  under  way 
for  years,  and  it  has  been  evident,  says  the  Indianapolis  Star,  that 
the  merger  would  lie  acenmpli-lied  in  time.  “Each  year  tho  two 
divisions  have  conic  nearer  together  and  the  problem  of  reunion 
has  been  one  of  willingness  to  agree  rather  than  any  complicated 
questions  of  doctrine  or  administration.  The  uetion  of  the  joint 
commission  given  the  Methodists  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
of  the  three  great  Protestant  denominations  which  divided  over 
the  question  of  slavery  to  tiecoino  reconciled.”  The  Baptists 
and  Presbyterians,  the  other  two  denominations  cleft,  hy  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  are  not  now  negotiating  for  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion:  but  it  is  ho|icd  hy  some  of  our  editorial  commentators  that 
the  example  set  them  by  the  Methodists  will  la*  followed.  The 
wi-li  is  accompanied  by  congratulations  to  Rishop  William  K. 
McDowell,  of  Washington.  D.  ('..  chairman  of  the  Northern 
Methodist  E|>iscopal  Commission,  and  Bishop  Edwin  DuBoso 
Mouzon.  of  Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  chairman. of  the  Southern  Com¬ 
mission.  for  the  sueeessful  conclusion  of  their  task. 

The  plan  proposes  that  the  two  churches  shall  l>o  united  into 
one  church  with  two  jurisdictions,  under  a  constitution  with 
a  general  oonferenee  and  two  jurisdictional  conferences.  The 
jurisdiction  of  each  branch  is  to  comprise  all  the  churches,  annual 
conferences,  mission  conferences  and  missions  as  they  now  arc. 
with  such  additions  as  may  come.  The  General  Conference  atid 
the  jurisdictional  conferences  will  In-  composed  of  the  same 
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I'NIOX  Til  Kilt  MOTTO 

Ill-Imp  William  Y.  MrDtmril.  head  of  lla-  Northern  Oominl— Urn.  «n<l  Bi-Imp 
Kilwln  Du  Bose  Mouzon,  hrad  of  the  Soiiitw-rn  (‘mnmlalnn.  who  liave  u>ml 
•»n  n  plan  lo  untie  the  !»•*  Ms  iU»l-lnn«  of  Ihc  Mi-iM-ll-l  Church 
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delegates,  elected  by  and  from  the  annual  conference*,  provided 
that  the  general  an<l  jurisdictional  conferences  have  not  more  than 
one  ministerial  delegate  for  every  forty-five  members  of  tach 
annual  conference,  and  not  less  than  one  ministerial  delegate  for 
every  120  members  of  each  annual  conference,  and  an  equal  num- 
hcr  of  lav  delegates.  chosen  according  to  the  regulations  of  each 
jurisdiction.  The  General  Conference  is  to  have  full  legislative 
power  over  all  matters  distinctly  conneetional.  Kvery  vote  in 
the  General  Conference  will  lie  by  jurisdiction  and  will  require 
thi'  accepted  majority  vote  of  each  Jurisdiction  to  be  effective. 
Each  jurisdiction  will  have  a  jurisdictional  conference  possess¬ 
ing  all  the  powers  of  its  former  gi'ncral  conference,  except  such 
ns  may  In-  vested  in  the  new  General  (’onference.  The  bishop- 
of  the  two  churches  will  lx-  bi-hops,  of  the  uniteil  church. 

As  the  result  of  the  proposed  merger  will  hra  united  denomina¬ 
tion  of  more  than  six  million  member*,  notes  the  New  York 
Fretting  Telrgram,  "it  will  mark  the  close  of  an  important  r!ia|>- 
ter  in  the  history  of  Methodism  in  America."  As  it  wa-.  “there 
wan  no  reason  why  the  two  branches  should  not  have  agreed  long 
ago  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  Hieing  that  they  were  agreed  as  to 
everything  but  the  ‘Lost  Cause.’  That,  too,  n«ns|  to  have  -ig- 
niflcancc  when  the  liluc  and  the  Gray  took  to  holding  joint  -**r- 
viees  in  honor  of  the  men  who  had  dud  in  th*-  great  struggle 
which  shook  but  did  not  disrupt  the  American  political  system." 
The  step  will  have  u  happy  effect  on  the  relation  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  with  other  brandies  of  the  Christian  Church, 
thinks  the  Knoxville  Journal  am!  Tritium,  noting,  for  instance, 
that  respecting  the  matter  of  fuith  among  Baptist-  and  Meth¬ 
odists  "thcni  seems  little  difference.  nothing  that  invd  keep 
them  from  working  together  in  Christian  unity."  It  Is-lievc-. 
then,  that  "there  can  lie  general  rejoicing  over  thi-  manifesta- 
tion  of  unity." 

It  is  interesting,  "possibly  significant."  think-  Tk>  Ohio  Stair 
Journal,  that  the  Methodist  agreement  should  follow  hi  closely 
on  the  heels  of  the  church  union  agreement  in  Canada.  when* 
Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Congregational ists  plan  one  gn  at 
religious  organization.  With  other  pa|»*rs.  this  Ohio  journal 
ho|N*-that  the  Methodist  merger  will  prove  to  !*•  the  leaven  w  hich 
will  bring  about  a  larger  union,  and  it  notes  that  "then*  i*  a  dis¬ 
tinct  development  of  ihought  in  *up|>ort  of  fewer  church  organiza¬ 
tions  and  stronger  ones.  I  letter  orgnniml.  better  directed  in 
carrying  forward  the  religious  work."  For— 

"The  big  work  of  the  world  i-  lieing done  by  organizations  that 
an*  strong  in  resources  hiuI  strong  in  leadership,  able  to  meet 
situations  that  challenge  their  effort,  able  to  serve  in  an  effective 
way.  The  wisdom  of  church  organization,  where  no  sacrifice  of 
doctrinal  belief  is  involved,  is  admitted  by  many  lenders.  Dis- 
cussion  of  the  suhjeet  has  made  plain  that  churches  have  so 
many  points  of  agreement  and  so  few  points  of  disagreement  that 
if  the  former  are  considered  the  latter  appear  relatively  unim¬ 
portant.  wholly  insufficient  to  prevent  mergers." 

But  a  general  reunion  is  both  improbable  and  undesirable,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  K1  Paso  Times,  which  says  that  "while  some¬ 
what  Utopian  arguments  may  lie  advanced  in  favor  of  the  church 
that  will  ‘welcome  all  men  of  good  intent,*  a  great  many  of  the 
contemporary  movement- for  church  amalgamation  wem  neither 
to  aim  at  that  ideal  nor  to  preserve  the  piquant  individuality 
which  t  he  old  communion  di\ isions  have  emphasized.  They  seem 
to  aim,  through  curious  compromise*  and  the  altdication  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  at  a  standardization  of  which  we  have  quite  enough  in 
the  other  departments  of  our  mechanics- ruled  civilization. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  something  to  be  gained  in  richnc*- 
of  human  personality  by  retaining  as  many  of  the  old  doctrinal 
views  on  the  problem  of  man  n-tray  in  the  cosmos  a-  have  enough 
life  and  up|»-ul  in  them  to  go  on  functioning;  and  by  welcoming 
such  new  doctrinal  organizations  as  the  spirit  may  move  man 
to  improvise? 

"True,  this  may  Is*  hen-y  against  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
billion-dollar  propaganda  chest.  But.  even  in  the  case  of  foreign 
missions,  will  we  not  have  a  more  attractive  society  to  welcome 


the  heathen  into  if  we  preserve  its  individualized  diversities  of 
faith  rather  than  insist  upon  a  too  routine  standardization?  And. 
on  the  financial  side,  is  there  not  still  something  to  In*  said  for  the 
old  divisions?  Surely  a  faith  which  meets  a  man's  individual 
ne**!  as  definitely  as  some  of  the  old  and  more  precisely  defined 
new  communions  meet  it  will  coax  forth  the  traditional  contribu¬ 
tion  of  ‘one-tenth  of  the  income’  more  easily  and  with  better 
gra«i*  than  the  'pepful  religion-salesmen'  of  some  vast  world 
faith-hybrid.  At  any  rate,  the  smallest  of  churches  could  li\« 
prus|>erou*ly  on  ‘ten  per  cent.'  contributions  and  the  largest  and 
most  ’combined’  churches  these  days  aeem  seldom  to  receive  it. 

"  Is  not  the  religious  need  of  the  day  tolerance  rather  than  com¬ 
promise?  The  old  divisions  do  not  outlaw  brotherhood.  Surely 
there  is  room  and  to  spare  for  brotherhood  in  mankind's  groping 
for  the  dark — or,  as  some  would  gladly  put  it,  shining  -secret. 
But  as  in  the  l»c-t  and  most  loyal  of  families,  may  it  not  Is-  the 
brotherhood  of  -elf-respecting  individuals,  not  that  of  the  triln-? '' 


THE  “POOR  MAN'S  SUNDAY”  IN  LONDON 

OST  AMERICAN  URCHINS  are  permitted  to  pin 
Sunday  lianehall.  tho  their  aetion  is  not  entirely  ap¬ 
proved.  and  a  year  ago  proponents  of  a  "rational" 
Sabbath  -ucei-cded  in  obtaining  the  permission  of  tho  I»ndon 
County  ( ‘on iieil  to  permit  Sunday  games  in  t  he  Ixindon  parks  and 
recreation  grounds  during  an  ex  peri  menial  )>criod  of  twelve 
months.  In  no  way.  we  are  told,  lias  the  boon  l>ecn  abumsl 
No  complaint  against  the  players  has  Imkmi  lodged,  and  tlnir 
pn*M*n«*e  i-  reports!  to  have  i  nr  reused  rather  than  diiniiiislieil 
the  pli-R-iir.*  of  other  park-u-cr*.  The  sole  opposition  has  conic, 
we  arc  told,  from  |>cople  whon*  only  argument  is  that  their  r»- 
ligioii*  view-  make  it  "painful  for  them  to  see  other  |hs>|i|i 
enjoying  t  hem-elves  on  Sunday,  or  even  to  know  that  enjoyment 
i«  being  taken."  A  humane  disposition,  remarks  the  I^ondnn 
Hi  fling  Standard.  will,  of  eoiirn*.  "fuel  compassion  for  tliOM*  who 
suffer  | tain  of  tin-  description.  It  must  be  very  disagreeahh 
But.  after  ull.  if  suffering  there  must  Is*,  it  is  lietter  that  the 
greatest  iinhappiue—  -hould  affect  the  suihllest  number."  Tkr 
Hi ening  Stamlanl  disclaim-  that  it  i*  slacking  fiippanlly  of  lh«' 
many  "MW'lknt"  |ssipl«  who  feel  a  compunction  about  indulg* 
ing  in  games  on  Sunday,  and  says  that  their  attitude  is  entitlisl 
to  the  highest  respect.  Yet,  we  an*  told,  many  who  have  tniwi 
strongly  approved  Sunday  games  in  the  |Mtrka  are  jx*opl«-  who 
would  on  no  account  themselves  play  cricket  or  tennis  or  gulf  on 
Sunday.  Tlm-e  pe»|>le,  says  the  I*»ndon  advocate  of  the  "  j s nir 
man's  Sunday."  n -cognize  three  facts:  first,  that  then*  is  no 
deadly  sin  in  "rational"  recreation  on  the  Sabbath,  but  that  it  » 
a  matter  for  tie  individual  eonseienoe;  sueond.  that  the  majority 
hav  «•  no  feeling  agaiu-t  Sunday  games  and  are  therefore  entitled 
to  consideration  in  a  fn*e  country;  third,  that  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  Sunday  i«  the  only  day  for  recreation,  and  that  healthy 
games  an-  inure  beneficial  physically  and  less  noxious  socially 
than  aimless  sauntering  and  idling.  A  larger  audience  than  that 
in  the  British  Isles  may  lie  interested  in  what  The  Riming 
Standard  ha-  to  -ay: 

"It  would  In-  an  excellent  thing  if  every  Londoner  Considered 
devotion  his  first  duty  on  the  Sahliuth;  and  if  Sunday  gallics 
prevented  the  masses  from  going  to  church,  still  more  if  the  pn- 
vention  of  Sunday  games  drove  them  in  swarms  to  church,  we 
might  admit  some  sort  of  ease  for  the  puritanical  protesters. 
But  in  fact  the  religious  argument  is  quite  irrelevant.  London 
would  lie  no  less  religious  if  every  jiark  were  one  vast  te'vni* 
ground.  It  would  Ik*  no  more  religious  if  nobody  were  allowed 
even  to  take  a  walk  without  a  certificate  from  the  local  authority 
that  his  errand  was  one  milter  of  piety  or  of  necessity. 

“Moreover,  it  is  by  no  moans  a  general  view,  among  the 
churches,  that  Sunday  games  are  in  themselves  objectionable. 
Every  divine  will  of  course  say.  and  say  rightly,  that  to  the 
Christian  Sunday  is  a  day  for  special  religious  observance.  But 
a  large  and  increasing  numlier  of  divines  decline  to  accept  the 
Puritan  idea  of  Sunday  as  a  Jewish  Sabbath.  Dean  Gamble, 
when  he  said  tliat  on  the  matter  of  .Sunday  games  he  was  ‘fur 
Christian  liberty  against  Puritan  tyranny.'  s|>oke  for  great 
multitudes  of  people  of  deep  piety  and  unquestioned  orthodoxy." 
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PAVLOWA’S  GEISHA  GIRLS  AND  THEIR  PAVLOWA 


DANCING  HER  WAY  around  the  world.  Pa v Iowa  is 
now  in  England.  we  ivaJ,  and  soon  she  will  revisit 
America,  this  time  with  donees  recalling  the  East, 
•■specially  Japan.  Or  so.  at  all  events,  we  conclude  from  what 
Mr.  Troy  Kinney  tells  the  press.  He  has  just  returned  from 
England,  bringing  news  from  Pavlowa  and  sketch-books  filled 
»ith  material,  for,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  observes,  he  makes 
*  specialty  of  picturing  the  figure  in  motion.  After  reminding 
us  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Kinney  were  once  illus- 

irators,  signing  them-  _  -  ____ __ — 

•elves  “The  Kinneys."  ~~~ 

the  (taper  goes  on  to  say: 

“What  is  not  generally 
known  is  tliat  while  they  ***** 

sere  spending  a  summer  ‘ 

•ketehing  in  Spain  they 

”f  an  evening  happened  ^  Tj' — 

upon  n  village  merry-  IV,/  * 

making.  1 1  ere  t  hey  found  -~_JL 

a  picture  of  dancing,  of 

the  poetry  of  motion  in  I 

tf*  native  habitat,  that 

made  an  instant  appeal.  / 

and  here  it  was  that  the  /.-• 

slea  of  preserving  that  f/Af 

motion,  or  its  most  beau-  ) ’T  rS^ 

tiful  and  climactio  frag-  f  > 

rienta.  had  its  birth.  /  .J 

This  meant  the  discard-  7 

ing  of  hitherto  used  ^/C 

mediums  and  the  tedious  3 

lalstr  of  developing  a 
new  technique,  at  which 
Mr.  Kinney  went  with  a 
new  enthusiasm  and 
without  a  moment's  hesi¬ 
tation. 

"After  some  years  of 
•tudy  and  accomplish¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Kinney  saw 

Pavlowa  dunce.  She  A  dance  tiik  jap/ 

knew  of  Ins  work  and  Troy  Klnnry.,  lmvrrmkm  p»vlom^ 
after  a  meeting  arm  rig.  si  rho-snihrmnni  i.-.ut 

by  mutual  friends,  do-  _ 

voted  herself  and  tho 

r>«ouree*  of  her  wide  information  and  experieneo  and  of  her 
rompany  to  the  furtherance  of  his  purpose. 

■'Two  years  ago,  on  her  invitation,  he  spent  the  summer  in 
England,  studying  and  sketching  while  she  and  her  coni|>any 
r*  hearsed.  Again,  this  last  spring,  he  wont  over  to  continue 
lus  work  on  her  return  from  the  world  tour. 

Prom  his  talk  with  the  Tribune' a  representative,  it  appears 
'hat  the  East  was  as  charmed  with  Pavlowa  as  Pavlowa  was 
iith  the  East.  Says  Mr.  Kinney: 

Pavlowa  gave  me  the  impression  of  lieing  most.  interested  in 
•  hat  she  had  found  in  Japan  and  India.  She  s|M>ke  first  of  her 
.  taumre  in  discovering  that  the  Oriental  peoples  quickly  under¬ 
wood  what  her  dancing  was  all  about,  so  long  as  it  told  a  story, 
'-it  she  was  quite  frank  in  saying  that  they  could  not  grasp  the 
"btleties  of  the  purely  classical,  the  pirouette  and  the  araliesquc. 
"Well,  what  must  be  passing  through  the  mind  of  the  Oriental 
-•  be  listens  to  the  absolutely  unfamiliar  music  of  *< "hopiniana." 
Lr  instance.,  and  sees  unfolded  in  strange  steps  and  figures  this 
Partly  imaginative  story  that  has  no  parallel  in  his  own  literature 
•*  experience"'  Bewilderment  can  l»c  his  only  reaction. 


A  DA  NCR  TIIK  JAPAN  KAK  UN  DKRSTOOD 
Troy  Kinney's  lni|K»-*.l.m  ..f  Pavhma's  "l^nrc  «.f  ihc  Autumn  Lnvm" 
chrysanthemum  UiuU  hrfim-  tin-  North  Wind. 


"Years  ago.  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  on  native  geisha 
performances  here  in  New  York,  which  were  more  or  less  success¬ 
ful  because  of  their  novelty.  It  required  constant  watching  of 
these  girls  in  rehearsal  to  understand  that  their  dancing  and  the 
accompanying  music  really  had  definite  form  and  pur|>osc. 
The  first  time  one  m-cs  a  geisha  girl  dance,  something  like  this 
takes  place: 

"The  girl,  swathed  in  prescribed,  elaborate  clothing  and  with 
ail  even  more  elaborate  coiffure,  takes  her  place  rather  stiffly. 
Seated  beside  her  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  low  stool,  a  musician  In-gins 

to  pick  out  n  weird, 
—  monotonous,  seemingly 

XV—  impromptu  air  on  a  one- 

’  or  two-stringed  sort  of 

/|p  banjo.  Then  the  girl 

5**^^  /  /  J  \  starts  to  dance,  seldom 

•vj./  I  SV  moving  hur  feet  or  from 

^  /  //  her  place,  but  using  her 

I  {Z^  bands  and  arms,  her  bead 

i  ••  and  her  shoulders  slight- 

ly,  and  her  fan.  There 
seems  to  Ik-  no  meaning 
to  it  all,  no  theme  to 
the  music,  no  motif  to 
the  dance.'1 

However,  the  dance 
^  is  not  meaningless,  or  the 

— T".  music  devoid  of  theme: 

“Oo  back  again  and 
•  again,  and  it  will  lie  dis- 

covered  that  for  each 
S  dance  t  ho  musie  is  always 

/  \  tho  same,  note  for  note. 

I  nn'*  0,u  ,'  ‘*anco 

adf  never  varies  even  in 

J /  1  ,ho  *ma**°"t  °*  mov‘'* 

si  Jp*  /  iiients,  no  matter  who 

?  S*'  \1'  /  the  dancer  may  Iw.  Witli- 

«  i  J  out  trying  to  1k«  runny. 

j  \y  f  ‘every  little  movement 

»  \l  l  has  a  inclining  of  it  s  own" 

—  /\w  literally,  proltably  hand- 

CKAB  UN  DKRSTOOD  ^  down  '»>'  generations 

Ihmrr  ..f  «he  Autumn  Lcwvm"  The  °f  TI,WW 

brf.ee t*r  North  Wind.  ,n**  ar"  «“  as  «*•" 

wig-wag  cod®  that  is 
used  by  tho  Army  ami 
Navy  or  the  Boy  Scout*  in  flag  signaling. 

"In  other  words,  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
dancer.  The  stories  or  allegories  arc  interpreted  to  the  audi¬ 
ences  as  definitely  as  the  printed  word  conveys  the  same  thought 
or  meaning  to  different  readers.  An«l  the  audiences  have  come 
to  umh-r-iand  these  individual  movement* as  we  understand  our 
letters." 

Accordingly,  the  Jn|iao<'<*c  jM-rf.-ctly  understood  such  dances 
a*  "Autumn  Leaves'*  and  "Snowflakes."'  AI*o 

"They  laughed  over  "Fairy  Doll"  Ims-uusc  here  again  was  a 
story  ihat  had  an  ap|>cal  for  any  child,  ami  even  the  tragic 
climax  of  ’Amarilla"  was  not  lost  on  them,  tho  the  earlier  |Nirl 
of  this  |M>rii*l  piece  was  rather  puzzling." 

The  gn-at  dancing- mastiTs  admired  Pavlowa; 

" Through  them,  ami  with  the  sympathetic  aid  of  tho  elderly 
Utacmon.  Jaimn's  forvmoM  painter,  she  obtained  authentic 
costumes  arid  musical  instruments  and  all  the  information  she 
sought  for  the  later  work  of  iranMnting  Eastern  forms  for  Amer¬ 
ican  presentation." 
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JACK  DEMPSEY  IN  OIL 

S  ART  DEGRADED  by  associating  itself  with  the  prize- 
ring?  Women  connoisseurs,  tea-cups  in  hand,  say  that  it 
is — or  so.  at  all  events,  dispatches  from  Kansas  City  report. 
For  Alonzo  Victor  Lewis,  of  Seattle,  has  "had  the  effrontery” 
to  do  a  portrait  in  oil  of  Jack  Dempsey,  and  "visitors  to  the 
Kansas  City  Art  institute's  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Western 
artists  have  esthetic  shivers  on  finding  it  in  the  collection.” 
As  the  New  York  World  remarks,  "The  Institute  has  checked 
this  somewhat  by  placing  it  in  a  gallery  devoted  chiefly  to  land¬ 
scapes.  apparently  not  daring  to  hang  a  slim-waisted  prize¬ 
fighter  in  company  with  the  usual  captains  of  industry  with 
their  pompous  paunches  and  pin-striped  suits.”  Hut  why 


mortalized  in  oil;  not  boiling  oil,  as  some  persons  in  Montana 
might  suggest,  but  the  artistic,  w-arm.  glowing  color  medium. 

"The  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  not  only  should  keep  Mr. 
Dempsey's  portrait  hanging  on  its  walls,  but  should  ask  Mayor 
Jim  Johnson  of  Shelby  to  write  an  appreciation  of  it.  He  know* 
about  pictures  of  Jack.  He  paid  $150,000  for  a  set." 

CALIFORNIA’S  NEW  MUSEUM  OF  FRANCO- 

AMERICAN  ART 

O  THIS  IS  PARIS!"  the  visitor  might  say  as  he  enter* 
a  new  museum  of  fine  arts  at  the  Golden  Gate.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  for  the  building  exactly  reproduces  the  Palace  of 
the  I.egion  of  Honor.  To  be  sure-,  the  word  "palace”  is  a  hit 
pompous,  as  F.  G.  Dumas  observes  in  Paris,  from  which  the 


should  urt  be  expected  to  abhor 
a  pugilist?  Says  The  World: 


pen  drawing  on  the  opposite 
page  is  taken.  “Palazetto” 
would  1m*  a  more  suitable  term 
thinks  Dumas.  Hut  what  t li¬ 
st  rue  tun-  lacks  in  impressive¬ 
ness  of  dimension*  it  make'  up 
in  "elegance  and  arcliitcctural 
dignity."  The  original  build 
ing  was  design'd  by  Rousseau, 
wo  an*  informed,  and  erected 
in  178(1  for  the  Prince  of  Salm- 
Salra.  The  copy,  now  nearing 
completion  in  California,  is  tie- 
gift  of  Mrs.  Adolph  Spn*okeU 
and  will  contain,  among  other 
exhibits,  a  collection  of  French 
works  of  art.  They  huv* 
already  been  displayed  in 
Paris,  and  Illuntratiun  tell* 


"What  a  pity  John  L. 

Sullivan  was  not  a  Spaniard! 

Thun  might  Goya  have  painted 
him  instead  of  some  one  of 
those  llamlMiyant  bull-fighters 
of  his  native  land!  What 
wonders  might  Zorn  have 
wrought  with  Dempsey's  great 
nuked  torso  and  shoulder  lines 
and  flat,  smoldering  fiu-e!  To 
go  back  further,  even  Item- 
brand  t  might  have  painted 
John  L.  in  a  shadowy  prize- 
ring  lighted  by  a  single  battle 
lanthorn.  Then  years  later 
William  llualitt.  returning  from 
that  terrible  Isating  by  the 
roadside,  could  have  touched 
u|M>n  the  portrait  in  fancy  a* 
he  wrote  hi*  |s*rfeet  essay  on 
the  fight. 

"George  Hollows  has  done 
ho  mo  prize-tight  ers  that  are 
marvels  of  line  and  action. 

One  finds  them.  t«M»,  in  old 
English  prints.  Yet  the  |M>r- 
truit  of  a  prize-fighter  is  rare. 

Small  wonder  that  Kansas  City 
folk  arc  overcome  by  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  Mr.  I«ewis.  Im¬ 
agine  ignoring  some  good 
Holuriiui  subject  of  Scuttle  ill 
order  to  do  a  isirtrait  of  a 
youth  who  has  nothing  to 
commend  him  save  native 
grace,  physical  Is-uiity  and  a 
prowess  which  has  fired  the 
imagination  of  the  world." 

The  portrait  "stands  Imldly 
forth"  lM*twecti  "Spring  Landscape”  urn!  "Indian  Mummer,** 
we  an*  told,  and  the  New  York  Herald  says  that  the  artist 
values  it  at  $2,000.  "or  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  what 
Jack  got.  Tor  lighting  Gibbons."  Continuing.  The  llemld 
observes: 

"The  director  of  the  Art  Institute,  Mr.  Kurt/worth,  confi**-*** 
that  when  he  sow  the  portrait  his  first  impression  was  that 
'art  was  Iw-ing  degraded.'  Ho  did  not  recall  ever  seeing  a 
prize-fighter  artistically  port  rayed  Is-fore.  What  shtM-king 
memories  these  art  folks  have!  It  is  less  than  ten  years  siueo 
the  Mu  see  dc  Luxembourg  was  proud  to  acquire  Charles  Dana 
Gibson's  picture  of  Jim  Jeffries,  entitled  'The  Champion.'  Jim 
in  bis  silk  but.  with  a  mob  of  admiring  buys  following  him.  is 
alone  worth  going  to  the  Luxembourg  to  see. 

"After  all,  Mr.  Kurtzworth  confesses,  'boxing  is  a  man's 
gumc  and  a  natural  occupation.’  Not  only  natural  but  ancient 
and  therefore  artistic.  If  Mr.  Lewis  had  painted  K|m*us  putting 
a  cauliflower  ear  on  Kuryaius  at  Ilium — for  details  *4*.  Mr. 
Homer,  the  local  IMeGeehan — the  Kansas  City  critics  would 
have  said,  'Isn't  the  past  wonderful!'  Mr.  Dempsey  is  not  the 
past,  nor  will  be  unless  Master  Wills  or  Seiior  Firpo  makes  him 
so.  He  is  the  burly,  opulent  present,  but  he  ought  to  la*  im¬ 


"  Several  weeks  ago  M.  I -Aid 
HArnrd,  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  Fine  Arts,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Marshals  Foc-li 
and  J  off  re,  and  a  brilliant 
group  of  urtists.  including  Ber¬ 
nard  and  Hartltolome.  opeliol 
an  unusually  interest  ing  ox|>om- 
tion  at  the  Palace  of  the  Is-gioti 
of  Honor  in  Paris. 

"'Messieurs.'  said  a  young 
and  charming  American  wotnut 
in  welcoming  them,  ‘I  am 
liappy  und  ]>roud  to  Ik*  author¬ 
ized  to  receive  you  in  tin* 
home  of  French  honor  and  t« 
present  to  you  tin*  work  tnj 
husltaud  and  1  have  under¬ 
taken  with  u  view  to  perpetuating  French  genius  on  the  American 
shore  of  the  Pucific.  where  there  will  soon  Is-  eoinpletisl  a 
pahu-«-  exactly  resembling  the  one  in  which  wo  now  stand.' 

"The  speaker.  Mrs.  Adolph  Spreckels,  is  a  grout-grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  do  Bretteville.  the  heroic  colonel  «»f 
Ix>ui*  XVI's  Swiss  Hundred,  und,  in  proof  of  her  devotion  I" 
France,  she  is  founding  a  museum  of  French  Hrt  whom*  building 
will  exactly  reproduce  our  Palace  of  the  Is-giou  of  Honor.  It 
dominates  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate  at.  the  entrance  to 
San  Francisco  Hay." 


TIIKY  Hi  HIT  ABOUT  TII18  FIHIITKK 

WIum*  portrait  in  IIh*  Kuw  OH;  Art  Inutllutc  lias  raised  a  Turor 

among  eonnolwanirs. 


Tliis  plan  of  Mrs.  Spreckcls  and  her  husband  dates  from  1915. 
it  seem*.  Despite  dietaries.  France  stuck  to  its  plan  of  partici- 
I*ating  officially  in  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  and  the  French 
Pavilion  erected  thereby  Henri  Guillaume  repr«Mlucod  the  Palm-*' 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  As  L‘ Illustration  reminds  us, 

"This  bail  a  capital  effect.  The  admiration  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  it  arous«>d  for  France  were*  such  a  triumphant  offset  to  the 
German  propaganda  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spreckcls,  who  hail  Imvh 
our  friends  from  the  start,  thought  that  a  victory  or  that  sort 
ought  to  lie  mailt-  lasting. 

"'It  seemed  to  me.'  said  Mrs.  Spreckcls,  'that  an  enduring 


form  must  bo  given  to  tins  impressive  but  frail 
product  uf  French  genius.  All  my  friends  — 
they  are  yours  ns  well— approved  my  plan 
with  enthusiasm  and  seconded  it  ardently. 
Thanks  to  my  husband's  generosity,  I  decided 
to  build  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  a  scrupulously  precise  copy  of  your 
ancient  Hotel  de  Kalin.  I  gave  the  commission 
to  Mr.  Henri  (iuillaume,  who  had  succeeded 
to  admirably  in  building  the  temporary  struc¬ 
ture  at  the  Exposition.  I  mnnagcd  to  obtain 


DESIGNED  BY  ROUSSEAU  AND  COPIED  IN  CALIFORNIA 

An  old  print  of  the  P mber  of  the  Lr«fc*i  of  Honor,  which  U  the  mudrt  fi 
art  mitfrum  Mm  Adolph  SpreckeU  has  siren  to  California 


It  remained  to  aascmblo  collections  worthy  of  France  to  adorn 
thr  hall*  of  honor,  so  Mrs.  Spree  keU  applied  to  Rodin  and.  under 


his  direction,  acquired  thirty  important  pieces  of  sculpture, 
among  them  "The  Shadow "  and  "The  Age  of  Bronae "  by  Hotlin 
himself.  At  the  same  time  she  discovered  a  vigorous  and  original 
Californian  nrulptor,  Arthur  Putnam,  almost  all  of  whose  works 
she  purchased.  As  L'lUustration  adds. 


"Then  she  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the  nations  whose 
artistic  productions  she  meant  to  group  together  in  her  musoum. 
The  Queen  t»f  Rounmnia  sent  her  the  most  interesting  specimens 
of  Roumanian  art.  The  Qu**cn  of  Jugoslavia  and  the  Queen  of 
(irecce  sent  gifts  of  high  interest,  and  the  Duchees  of  VcndAmc 
filled  a  showcase  with  art  object*.  The  exhibit  donated  by  thw 
French  Government  consists  of  Sivras  porcelains  and  Gobelin 
tapestries,  the  latter  designed  by  Joan- Paul  Laurens.  Another 
display  will  Is*  a  collection  of  dolls  pnwenting  the  history  of 
French  costume*  from  Dagohcrt'ii  time  to  HHH). 

"I^st  Monday  at  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  «»f  Honor  in  Paris, 
all  the  works  destined  for  the  California  Palace  were  plaeed  oil 
exhibition.  In  the  name  of  California.  Ambassador  Myron  T. 
H  wrick  present  is!  to  M.  Poincarf  a  inossage  from  President 
Harding  expressive  of  warm  friendship  for  France. 

"The  California  Palace  will  Is*  opened  next  year  and  the 
occasion  will  In*  a  manifestation  in  honor  of  France." 


THE  COOPERATIVE  JOKE  "Yes.  wo  have  no  bananas" 
— or  should  wo  print  it.  "Yes,  we  ’ave  no  Ixanana*"?— in  Ixin- 
don’s  new  catchword,  the  critics  re|s»rt,  and  one  of  them  con¬ 
fesses,  "It  conveys  nothing  to  mo  as  yet.  but,  no  doubt,  when  I 
have  beard  it  repeated  a  sufficient  nuinlier  of  times,  I  shall  begin 
to  laugh  at  it.” .  By  name  Robert  Lynd.  he  writes  in  the  London 
A'ctr*,  "A  catchword  is  simply  the  world’s  latest  joke,"  and  goes 


“It  is  also,  as  a  rule,  the  world's  worst  joke.  There  is  no  de¬ 
fense  for  it  as  wit  or  humor.  It  can  be  defended  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  better  to  be  silly  than  to  say  nothing.  The 
catchword  unites  an  entire  nation  in  a  vast  brotherhood  of  silli¬ 
ness,  and  provides  the  youth  of  the  country  with  handy  repartees 
at  an  age  at  which  it  is  too  self-conscious  to  invent  repartees  of  its 
own. 

"Some  of  the  happiest  men  on  earth  have  never  mode  a  joke 
of  their  own,  and  yet  they  have  seemed  to  themselves  and  their 
friends  to  be  making  jokes  all  the  time.  They  have  done  this  by 
seizing  on  every  new  catchword  and  repeating  it  with  a  chuckle 
again  and  again  in  all  companies  and  on  all  occasions  till  the  next 
season's  catchword  appeared.  They  are  often  men  whose  faces 
are  wrinkled  with  lifelong  laughter.  They  are  communists  of 
humor,  and  use  only  wit  that  has  l>een  nationalized.  Or  you 
might  call  a  catchword  a  cooperative  joke." 


LITTLE  BIT  OP  PARIS  AT  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 
museum  of  fine  arts  In  Goklcn  Gate.  San  Francbco.  whW 
l  exact  copy  of  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  uf  Honor  In  I ‘art’*. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  GAME 

4N  OLD  FIRE-HORSE  may  “retire  or  be  retired  to  still 
waters  and  green  pastures,”  but  "when  he  smells  smoke 
X  JLhe  would  give  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  race  with 
the  others  to  the  seene,"  and  "a  true  journalist  is  like  an  old 
fire-horse,”  we  are  told.  Even  in  heaven,  he  will  iteh  to  turn  out 
copy.  As  The  Nation  puts  it.  "a  newspaper  man  of  forty  believes 
mighty  little  in  this  world  and  less  in  the  next,  but  if  he  ever 
gives  a  thought  to  heaven  at 
all  it  is  not  as  a  place  of  harps 
and  halos  and  eternal  rest;  it 
is  with  the  hope  that  he  may 
be  able  to  persuade  the  good 
Lord  to  let  him  cover  the  Day 
of  Judgment  for  The  Celestial 
Gazette.  It  ought  to  be  a  pippin 
of  a  story."  And  yet,  as  The 
Nation  goes  on  to  observe, 

"the  average  newspaper  office 
is  thick  with  cynicism,"  tho — 


‘Then*  must  bo  something 
else  in  tho  work  than  disillu¬ 
sion.  The  journalist  does  not 
cnll  his  occupation  a  profession, 
ora  business,  or  u  trade.  Mostly 
ho  speaks  of  it  as  the  1  news¬ 
paper  game.'  And  somehow 
tho  game  must  Ik*  worth  the 
candle,  for,  uulike  some  other 
occupations,  journalism  is  not 
cluttered  with  dead  wood  nor 
troubled  to  find  fresh  timl*cr 
as  the  years  go  on.  Tho  l>ost 
young  men,  ns  they  leave  our 
schools  and  oolleges,  clamor  at 
its  portals.  In  these  post-oom- 
meneement  days  they  an*  1k*- 
sieging,  dozens  of  thorn  every 
day,  the  antc-roonis  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  hoping 
that  even  in  tho  humblest 
capacity  they  may  get  n 
chance." 


journalists  who  had  known  him — Joseph  Modill,  Henry  Watter- 
son,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Murat  Halstead,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Horace 
White.  General  Joseph  U.  Hawley,  Alexander  K.  McClure  and 
others— and  all  held  him  to  have  been  in  his  time  perhaps  tho 
brightest  star  in  tho  American  newspaper  firmament.  I  have  not 
known  another  man  so  compelling  and  fascinating. 

“In  a  small  provincial  city.  Mr.  Bowles  was  making  a  distinc¬ 
tive  newspaper  of  national  and  international  fame.  Horoaliz«l 
the  growing  power  of  the  pr«*ss  and  its  fine  possibilities,  and  wa- 
jealous  of  its  dignity  and  good  name.  To  it  he  gave  undivided 

nlh-gianee.  even  life  itself,  and 
demanded  like  devotion  and 
sacrifice  from  those  who  worked 
under  him.  He  was  punctilious 
about  the  niceties  of  newspaper- 
making  in  typography  and  text. 
To  him  it  was  an  art  demand¬ 
ing  the  utmost  attention  and 
the  most  scrupulous  care.  In 
these  things  ho  w’ns  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  editors  near  and  remot*. 

"Fortunate  were  the  young 
men  who  came  under  his  in¬ 
struction.  and  no  one  on  the 
staff  worth  spending  time  upon 
failed  to  Ik*  imprest  with  this. 
Graduates  of  The  It c publican 
then  nnd  after  went  out  with 
the  stamp  of  the  master  upon 
them,  nnd  experienced  little 
difficulty  in  finding  work  to  do 
in  fields  that  wore  larger,  and 
usually  less  well  tilled.  How 
mnny  men  passinl  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  that  admirable 
but  not  formally  declared 
School  of  Journalism!  And 
most  of  them  to  justify  their 
training,  and  to  dignify  new- 
paper  work." 

Joseph  Pulitzer  once  told 
Mr.  Griffin  that  his  full  sen*. 
of  the  mission  of  journalism 
wa*  Ingot  ten  of  talks  with 
Mr.  Bowles,  and  the  writer 
comments, 


Moreover,  wo  open  a  new 
volume.  "People  and  Politics," 
in  which  Mr.  Solomon  Bulkley 
Griffin,  managing  editor  of  the 

Springfield  Republican  from  1S7S  to  1910,  writes  impressively. 

"‘Do  you  think  you  have  hud  n  fortunate  life?*  asked  my  wife 
ufter  wo  had  1ms<u  discussing  tho  passing  of  a  friend.  Since  1 
have  no  fellowship  with  troubled  souls  who  waste  time  and  force 
in  introspection.  the  interrogation  was  disconcerting.  But  as 
thought  catne  of  the  lines  wherein  my  lot  had  been  cast  -of  sur¬ 
roundings  of  l*oyhood,  of  the  joy  experienced  in  inv  own  home, 
and  in  newspaper  work  long  sustnimd;  of  the  friends  made,  and 
of  the  city  wherein  I  had  lived  and  toiled;  al*ove  all,  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  people  with  whom  I  had  come  in  contact,  and  the  public 
events  olwerved  at  dose  range  nnd  often  with  intimate  knowledge 
of  them — as  all  these  considerations  passed  in  panoramic  sur¬ 
vey,  there  seemed  to  Ih<  but  one  reply  to  make  to  the  challenging 
question. 

"As  not  ln-fore  apprehended  came  the  conviction  that  more  of 
the  fulness  of  life  had  come  to  me  than  falls  to  most  persons. 
Kducation  comes  through  experience,  and  my  experiences,  while 
intensive — in  that  I  had  been  allied  with  only  one  stated  calling- 
had  been  broadly  manifold,  insomuch  as  newspaper  work  touches 
men  and  events  at  all  points." 

On  The  Republican  "it  was  hi*  good  fortune  to  be  brought  into 
closer  relationship  with  a  remarkably  virile  and  independent 
personality,"  that  of  Samuel  liowles.  who,  as  Mr.  Griffin  ob¬ 
serves,  "was  a  recognized  leader  in  the  high-minded  and  pro¬ 
gressive  journalism  of  his  time.”  Reading  on — 

"After  Mr.  Bowles's  death  I  gathered  estimates  from  leading 


SOLOMON  Bl'LKLKY  CJRIKFIN 
More  (two  forty  yearn  nuuuurinjt  editor  of  the  HprlnirflrUI  It/ publican. 
now  rctlml,  he  pralm  the  "newspaper  fame"  a*  warmly  a*  ever. 


"Then  were  planted,  nr 
dec|>ent>d,  |)ur|H>sc.s  tliut  were 
to  end  in  the  purchase  by  Mr 

_  Pulitzer  of  the  Now  York 

World,  nod  its  dedication  tn 
the  protection  of  public  interest*.  He  retained  his  St.  Ismi* 
pa|H-r  as  he  moved  east  to  obtain  a  larger  field  of  influence. 

"Mr.  I*ulitxcr‘s  advent  brought  many  departures  from  hitherto 
accepted  newspaper  practises.  He  Itoldly  throw  over  many  old 
ways.  When  he  declared  the  column  rule  no  longer  snored,  it 
M<emed  like  trifling  with  the  holy  of  holies.  The  use  of  illustra¬ 
tions  was  soon  to  lK>como  general  ns  tho  processes  of  reproduction 
were  perfi'ctod.  This  help  or  newspaper-making  lmd  long  Wcu 
sought.  Many  of  the  Pulitzer  innovations  possessing  obvious 
advantages  came  into  general  use.  Others  ho  alutndoncd  as  large 
success  came  to  The  World,  to  see  them  afterwords  picked  up 
by  William  R.  Hearst,  and  carried  to  extremes. 

"Thereby  came  an  influence  yet  more  seriously  affecting  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  newspapers.  Too  few  escap'd  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  detriment.  Happily,  the  New  York  Times,  whose*  edi¬ 
tor  was  a  liowles  product,  steadily  kept  the  old  faith  in  the  desire 
of  a  great  sectiou  of  the  American  p<*oplo  for  sensible,  unsensa- 
tional  and  honest  service.  That  The  Times  has  achieved  large 
success  along  high  line*  offer*  healthful  suggestion  to  all  news¬ 
papers.  Other  important  pajwrs  l>elong  to  that  sensible  and  self- 
respccting  school  where  values  are  weighed. 

“The  Republican  was  prominent  in  the  seventies  for  painstak¬ 
ing  intelligence  in  illumining  the  rather  meager  telegraphic  news 
service  of  tliat  time.  l*rocess«*s  of  standardization  in  newspaper- 
making  were  yet  afar  off.  No  syndicated  matter  was  available . 
The  Republican  evolved  its  own  ideas  and  executed  them.  It* 
product  was  ‘tailor-made  and  not  ready-made,’  as  a  wise  old 
printer  exprest  it  when  discussing  modern  fashions  in  journal¬ 
ism  in  contrast  with  the  individuality  of  that  period.” 
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“Oh,  Mother ,  you  cant  see 
where  I  upset  my  milk  last  night* * 


Practically  nothing  can  stain 
the  smooth,  waterproof  surface 
of  a  Congoleum  Rug.  All  spilled 
things — even  milk  and  grease — 
can  be  whisked  away  without 
leaving  a  tell-tale  trace!  Just  a 
few  strokes  with  a  damp  mop 
and  the  rug  is  spotlessly  clean 
again.  How  different  from  the 
wearisome  cleaning  of  woven 
rugs  and  carpets! 

Cold-Seal  Congoleum  Rugs 
come  in  a  host  of  attractive 
designs  appropriate  for  every 
room  in  the  house  from  the  living 
room  to  the  kitchen. 


Congoleum  Rugs  lie  flat  with¬ 
out  fastening — they  never  kick 
up  at  the  edges  or  corners. 

Millions  of  people  are  using 
these  beautiful,  durable  rugs  all 
over  the  house  owing  to  their 
very  low  cost  and  their  sanitary 
features. 

6  i  9  free  S  9.00  9  x  9  frci  ?!3.S0 

7tf*9fe*i  U.25  9*  10Xf«t  IS. 75 

9*  12  feet  SIS. 00 

rw  #ttf»  I/.WW  mad*  mb  tm  ifcf  .twt  ffe 

\yi  TTfcct  s  .CO  3x4 yi  fc^r 51 .95 
3  x  3  feet  1.40  3  x  6  feet  2.  SO 

Owing  #•  f might  rat 99,  gricae  in  the  Somth 
and  1 009 1  of  tha  ppi  mro  higher 

than  /Aoit  goofed 


Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

The  Gold  Seal  shown  above 
(printed  in  dark  green  on  a  gold 
background)  is  pasted  on  the 
face  of  every  guaranteed  Cold- 
Seat  Congoleum  Rug  and  on 
every  few  yards  of  Cold-Seal 
Congoleum  By-the-Yard.  It  is 
•our  assurance  of  absolute  satis- 
action  and  protects  you  against 
imitations.  Look  for  it. 

Congoleum  Company 

mcoarftiaATi  o 

n..UdrfpKi.  Ne-Yorl  Homo* 

Sin  Fraiwiaco  KaniaiCity  Minneapolis  Atlanta 
OalUi  I'.mbnuh  Monrrral  Loo  Jon 

Paiit  Rw>  Jr  Janeiro 


Gold  Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 

^  RIrt-Rugs 


CURRENT 


POETRY 


Insolicilcd  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


Pl.'RE  MELODY  has  still  its  prac¬ 
titioners  despite  the  vogue  of  free 
verse,  and  there  are  poets  unafraid  of  pure 
I  a-mity  and  romance  even  to-day.  For 
example,  we  find  in  Scribner'*  an  exquisite 
song  — 

GOING  IT  TO  I-ONDON 

nr  Nahct  Hr hd  Ti'Rwaa 

"As  I  weni  up  l*>  London." 

I  licanl  n  mnnirr  *ay — 

»>olng  up  (o  l>nulon 
In  such  a  casual  way  ! 
lie  turned  the  maid.-  phrase 
That  ha*  hauntisl  all  my  days 
As  (houicli  It  were  a  common  I  lilnit 
Fur  rareleM  Up*  t«i  any. 

As  he  went  up  to  london! 

I  II  wager  many  a  crown 
He  never  saw  the  rood  lliat  I 
.shall  take  to  London  town. 

When  I  go  up  to  London 
Twill  lie  In  April  weather. 

I  II  have  a  rilmnd  on  my  rein 
And  Haunt  a  ■rarlet  rent  her; 

The  liniom  will  toss  Its  brush  for  me; 

Two  l>lack hints  and  a  thrush  will  I*- 
Assembled  In  a  hush  for  me 
And  sing  a  song  together. 

And  nil  the  Moreomy  hedgerow* 

Will  shake  their  hawthorn  down 
As  I  go  riding,  riding 
fp  to  l/tndon  town. 

Ilultlng  on  n  tall  hill 
lied  with  purple  (lower*. 

Twenty  turrets  I  (dull  count. 

And  twice  a*  many  towerw; 

Count  them  on  my  finger-tip 
As  1  used  to  do. 

And  linlf  n  hundred  splrre 
Pricking  toward  the  blue. 

There  wlU  l>c  a  glass  dome 
And  a  roof  of  gold. 

And  a  Inttlrrd  window  high 
Tilting  toward  the  western  sky. 

As  I  knew  of  old. 

London,  l-ondon. 

They  counted  me  a  f  «>t — 

I  could  draw  your  skyline  plain 
before  I  went  to  school? 

Hiding,  riding  downward 

Hy  many  n  silver  ridge 

And  many  a  slope  of  amethyst. 

I  II  Come  to  l-omlon  bridge 
lonclmi  bridge  Hung  wide  for  me. 

Harare  drawn  aside  for  me. 

Thames  my  amber  looking-glass 
A*  I  proudly  jkvw.; 

lords  and  flunkies.  dukre  and  dames. 
Country  folk  with  Comely  mimes 
Wondering  at  my  steadfast  face, 
beggars  curtsying. 

Footmen  falling  bock  a  space;— 

I  would  scarcely  stay  my  pace 
If  I  met  the  King? 

IT  I  met  the  King  himself 
He'd  smile  beneath  his  frown: 

"Who  U  tills  comes  traveling  up 
So  light  to  London  town?” 

Hiding,  riding  eagerly. 

Thrusting  through  the  throng. 

(Traveling  light.  Your  Majesty. 

Hicause  the  way  was  long*. 

I  ll  hurry  fast  to  London  gate. 

(The  way  was  long,  and  I  am  latei. 

I'll  com*  at  last  to  London  gate. 

Singing  me  a  song  — 

Some  old  rhyme  of  ancient  time 
When  wondrous  things  befell. 

And  there  the  boy*  and  girls  at  play. 


Quick  will  hail  me.  dear  and  sweet. 
Crowding,  crowding  after; 

Every  Uttle  crooked  street 
Will  who  to  their  laughter: 
lilting,  a*  they  mark  my  look. 
Chanting,  two  and  two. 

Itrramrd  if.  dreamed  it  in  a  a 'ram 
And  trailed  and  found  if  true! 

Sing,  you  rhymes,  and  ring,  you  chime*. 
And  swing,  you  bells  of  Bow! 

When  I  go  up  to  London 
All  the  world  shall  know) 


HritALDiXG  her  return  to  America,  two 
|M>etn*  on  Eleonora  Duse  appear  in  Poetry: 
zt  Magazine  uf  Verne,  hut  both  were 
written  years  ago.  Any  Lowell  wo* 
twenty-eight  at  the  time,  Sara  Tcaadalc 
twenty-one.  It  is  as  specimens  of  early 
craftsmanship  that  the  majta'-inp  presents 
them. 

KLKANORA  DUSE 

Hr  Aur  Lowkix 
The  talk  U  hushed. 

In  the  domed  theatre  ■  -  If  the  lights  go  out 
While  other  lights  flash  on  the  eyes. 

As  the  concealing  curtain  slowly  Uft- 
1  l»>n  a  mimic  w<wld.  or  grave  or  gay. 

As  artist's  hand  hath  wrought. 

The  silent  throng 

Is  hound  together  by  one  common  aim. 

On*  animating  thought  has  I  trough!  them  there 
In  row*  t fiat  curve  cipcrtant  towards  the  stage. 
For  they  lave  come  to  see  the  self -same  play. 
Uut  this  the  only  bond  that  makes  them  one. 

Fur  each  Is  here  upon  a  different  quest. 

A  difference  rooted  deep  a*  are  tlw-tr  Uv«; 

For  they  have  minds  as  various 
As  are  the  shells  the  ebbtide  leavre  ufton 
The  shingle  of  -.me  Island  beach. 

For  -une  are  hire  on  pure  amuscim-nt  Is-nt. 
Other*  route  lured  by  Hie  far  fame  of  h«r 
Who  to-night  will  Image  forth  the  tragic  fate 
Of  one  wist  lived  and  died  king  dnrr. 

Or  cite  imbue  the  shadowy  figment  of 
A  poet  s  dream  with  palpitating  life. 

other*  there  are  In  —arch  of  »|ork«  kindle 
The  slow  fire  of  their  torpid  I  wains. 

Other*  have  wandered  In  they  rave  know  how : 

As  sand  tlut  sift*  all  ImpereepUWy 

Into  some  ancient  temple's  columned  lull. 

The  desert  wind  that  urged  It  U  so  far 
It  hardly  srmi  im|telled  by  any  law 
but  drifting  aimlessly  lias  drifts*!  here. 

Yet  all  have  mine  to  see  the  self-same  play, 
but  what  they  take  away  is  not  the  name. 

Fne  none  ran  go  beyond  what  ho  has  known 
And  none  can  fi»l  wlut  was  not  felt  before; 

No  wandering  half-forgotten  moment  iiamd. 
No  volume  read,  no  music  beard,  but  no* 
bears  fruit  In  deeper  comprehension. 

Foe  she  whom  we  have  come  to  see  to-night 
Is  more  to  be  dlvlntd  and  felt  than  won. 

Ami  when  she  coimw  one  yields  ones  heart  |*-r- 
focce. 

A*  one  might  yield  some  noble  Instrument 
For  her  to  draw  Its  latent  niudc  forth. 

Far  she  hcrrelf  vibrate*  to  every  thought. 

And  shades  of  feeling  crows  her  face  like  cloud* 
That  trail  their  shadow*  over  distant  hills. 

Her  being  is  Ukc  an  acolian  harp 
Clasped  In  a  casement  on  some  summer  night 
Whence  every  hrcra  that  pa*»*  draws  a  round. 
Now  harsh  ami  wild,  now  sweet,  now  quaintly 
gay. 


Her  voice  U  vibrant  with  a  thousand  thing*; 

Is  slurp  with  pain,  or  choked  with  tear*. 

Or  rich  with  love  and  longing. 

Her  little  Inarticulate  sounds  are  sprung 
From  depths  of  Inner  meaning  which  embrace 
A  life's  chaotic,  vast  experience. 

As  if  a  little,  sudden  gust  of  wind 
Should  Mow  aside  the  tirancheM  of  a  tree. 
Revealing  f<»r  an  instant  to  our  eyre 
The  deep  night  sky  all  twinkling  full  of  stars. 
And  thrn  the  branch  sweep  lurk  and  shut  it  out 
And  leave  iu  wondering,  'math  the  rustling  leaves. 

And  as  the  evening  lengthens,  bit  by  bit. 

UtUe  by  little,  we  discern  the  real. 

'Ti«  that  w  hich  holds  us  spellbound  far,  far  more 
Than  even  her  most  consummate  art  can  do. 
Through  all  the  pamlon  of  a  simulated  grief 
Ami  through  the  studhsl  anguish  learnt  by  rote 
We  0**1  the  throbbing  of  n  human  soul. 

A  woman  *  heart  that  crlre  to  (lod  and  fear* I 

TO  KLKANORA  DUSK 

On  first  serine  her  picture 
Hr  Sara  Teawdalk 

Oh  Mauty  that  I*  filled  so  full  of  tear*. 

Where  every  |ussing  anguish  left  Ha  trace. 

I  pray  you  grant  to  nir  this  depth  of  grace: 
Tlut  I  may  — *e  before  ll  dlaap|tenn>. 

blown  through  the  gab  way  of  OUT  hupea  and  fears 
To  death'*  Insatiable  hut  embrace. 

The  glory  and  the  *adnms  of  your  fare. 

It*  longing  unupiKvascd  through  nil  the  yean. 
No  bittern ra*  beneath  your  sorrow  clings; 

Within  tho  wild  dark  falling  of  your  hair 
There  lie*  a  stre  ngth  tlut  ever  sun  and  sing*; 
Your  mouth's  mute  weariness  I*  not  dcwpalr 
I'erhap*  among  us  craven  earth-born  tilings 
Cod  love*  Its  silence  belter  tlun  a  prayer. 

FkuH  The  Measure  (New  York) 
reprint : 

OH.  LET  THE  SUMMER  MOULD  YOU 

Dr  Leer  Ha  lb  Htimb* 

Oh.  Irt  the  summer  mould  you.  let  the  prres 
Of  slow,  monotonous  day*,  surging 
Like  warm  sea  water,  boating  on  a  shifting  Mach 
Weld  your  dlvldul  (tvought.  y  our  scat  u  res  1  urging. 

The  poignant  flrew  of  spring  can  never  reach 
beyond  the  steady  glow  of  disregarded  emhers 
A  leaping  flame  s tricks  high,  hut  nickering 
>lnas  lurk  to  earth  again,  and  who  rcmemNr** 

The  tlreles*  reiteration  of  the  sea.  the  ehlting  nu» 
«*f  days  that  differ  ns  the  droning  waves; 
one  but  a  little  greener,  one  not  quite  *o  high 
Ami  one  tlut  leave*  a  spray  of  sea-weed  on  tin* 
sand: 

t'onHux  of  day*,  which  form  a  great  relcntles* 
lund. 

A  gyrant  cruriblr.  above  a  fire  dellUrate  and  do* . 
Fusing  and  changing  us.  reilnlng  our  desire 
Transforming  «>ur  torrential  love  Into  a  crystal 

floe: 

l\e  strain  against  It  as  a  swimmer  strains  against 
the  «•*. 

It  is  without  resistance.  iiid  still  we 

cannot  pass; 

II  has  the  calm  rewlll  ncy  ..f  field*  of  wit  here  I 

grass. 

breast  high;  an  cndlras  acreage  where  we  struggle 
soundlessly. 

The  sea  take*  hit*  of  quart*  and  Jogged  stone 
And  bring*  them  back  again,  as  smooth  a*  I*1'' 
ishrd  samlal-wood;  ? IZC'd  by  GOOQIG 
Autumn  will  find  our  pa-don.  our  unclurted  mOOl 
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It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  average 
purchaser  of  a  Cadillac  is  not 
concerned,  primarily,  with  its 
economy. 

And  for  just  that  reason,  as  he 
drives  the  car  year  after  year,  he 
finds  added  cause  for  pleasure  in 
his  investment. 

He  discovers, — what  veteran  own' 
ers  of  the  Cadillac  have  long  real' 
ized  —  that  its  longevity,  its  con' 
stant,  enduring  performance,  is  the 

truest  form  of  economy. 

> 

Because  of  Cadillac  materials, 
Cadillac  engineering  and  Cadillac 
craftsmanship.  Type  6 1  lastsaslong 
as  an  automobile  can  last,  and 


with  reasonable  care  outlives  two 
ordinary  cars. 

It  is  practicable  to  drive  it  through' 
out  this  long  range  of  life,  if  one 
wishes,  because  even  after  years 
of  service  the  Cadillac  remains 
consistently  fine  and  fashionable. 

Moreover,  daily  operating  costs 
are  moderate,  and  Cadillac  depend' 
ability  is  such  that  thrifty  per' 
formance  is  a  rule  and  even  minor 
adjustments  are  a  rarity. 

Thus,  four  factors — freedom  from 
repairs,  high  mileage  at  low  cost, 
slow  depreciation  and  unmatched 
resale  value— are  so  well  combined 
in  the  Cadillac  that  many  con' 
sider  it  the  most  economical  car. 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

Dniimn  uf  Utntfl  Jfvfori  Carf.rafisi 


Standard  of  the  World 
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Valspar  and  Stain  at  one  stroke  of  the  brush 

— with' Valspar  Varnish-Stains 

There’s  nothing  like  Valspar  for  general  household  use  on  furniture  or 
woodwork — inside  and  out.  And  it’s  made  in  colors  as  well  as  the 
famous  clear  Valspar  Varnish.  Valspar  in  Colors  stands  all  the  well- 
known  Valspar  tests  for  waterproofness  and  durability.  Like  clear 
Valspar  it  is  easy  to  apply  and  dries  overnight. 


vSASWft 


Send  for  lamplt  et 
and  color  card 


Valspar  Varnish-Stain  is  Val¬ 
spar  itself— the  waterproof,  weather¬ 
proof,  accident-proof  varnish— plus 
transparent,  natural-wood  colors.  It 
brings  out  all  the  beauty  of  the  grain 
in  the  wood  underneath.  Valspar 
comes  in  Mahogany,  Cherry,  Wal¬ 
nut,  Light  and  Dark  Oak,  and  Moss 
Green. 

It’s  easy  to  use  Valspar  Varnish- 
Stains  on  either  old  or  new  furniture 
and  woodwork,  for  you  Valspar  and 
stain  at  one  operation.  Anyone 
can  do  it. 


Valspar  Enamels- brilliant,  solid¬ 
covering  colors— afford  an  unsur¬ 
passable  finish  for  automobiles  and 
all  wood  and  metal  work.  They 
are  made  of  the  finest  pigments 
carefully  ground  in  Valspar  Varnish, 
and  come  in  12  standard  colors:  Red 
— light  or  deep.  Vermilion,  Blue— tig hit 
medium  and  deep.  Green—  medium  and 
deep ,  Ivory,  Bright  Yellow,  Gray 
and  Brown,  also  in  Black,  White, 
Gold,  Bronze,  Aluminum  and  Flat 
Black. 


This  Coupon  in  worth  20  to  60  cents 


rtgat  torn y  one  aaxddm 
supplied  xl  thy  aperUJ 
midi  address  puiniy  ) 


Dealers  Na 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Valspar  Stain  .  .  □ 

State  color  . 

Clear  Valspar  .  .  □ 
Valspar  Enamel 
State  color 


-  h  <Or  .ample  ran  at 

M  (Only  on*  •ample  ol  rath  prwluct 
.  price.  Print  full 


TourN. 

Vo. 


City 
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PERSONAL  *  GLIMPSES 


OUR  ENIGMATIC  NEW  PRESIDENT— AND  WIFE 


^ILEXCE  AND  DISCRETION."  remarked 
Coolidge  some  years  ago.  alien  In*  wa>  inforii 
k_/  ho  hud  been  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
«-s.  would  lie  hi*  motto  in  the  conduct  of  hi.-*  office:  n 
been  no  hint  that  to  dale  In*  has  ever  oversl 
mil*  of  that  idett.  But  a  motto  that,  it  seemed  to 
ly  agreed,  was  eminently  suitable  then,  may  not  fn 
duties  of  a  President  of  the  United  State*  or  Atneri 
country,  anil  the  real  of  the  eivili«*d  world 


ocen  no 


country 


nut  the 


of  the 


so  »*•  reckoned  with  in  any  estimate  of  the  Coolidge  dispo- 
liou:  ami  Mrs.  Coolidge.  on  the  best  of  authority,  In-longs  to 
ic  same  warmly  human  class  of  women  who  come  "from  quiet 
id  unspoiled  homes  in  the  type  of  small  towns  described  ns  the 
wkkoue  of  the  country'  "  Mrs.  Coolidge  is  described  as  one  of 
>e  ln«st  proofs  of  “Calvin  Coolidge  luck."  which  is  supposed,  to* 
•rding  to  a  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  to 
ivo  followed  him  ever  since  hi*  birthday  on  the  lucky  date  of 
ilv  d,  fifty-one  yean*  ago.  The  same  writer  goes  on  to 


nderiug  what  this 


I 1  of  I  lie 


character 


to  do.  The  key  to 
cliaroctcr,  in  the  be- 
of  the  editor  of  tin 
w  York  World,  is  in 
l>ackgr»uiid:  he  i* 
dirt  "  farmer,  but  a 
*ek"  farmer  *»f  New 
irland.  "born  of  n 

e  which  blasted 
untaina  to  grow 
ir  bread."  Any  one 
'  gather  a  good  deal 
>ut  the  President, 
I*  this  editor,  from 
scene  as  "Calvin 
•lidge  stood  with  up- 
his 


iwcoiy-wven  years 
old.  I.ike  many  Ameri- 
he  even 

f'  jz.  Imfore  he  was  it  Me  1.1 

shown  a 

ms  ri-l  III  ill.  |„ .III  |<  .|| 
lO'lol  .  ..t  |||'  eo  iiih  , 
2BSS««M  In  III'  -einor  year  ill 

\i. .»..*•  «  ..  .... 

JO't  before  111- 
gr.Hluatii.il  with  high- 
ffi?j85S3  e»l  Iloilo IS,  lie  Woll  tile 

first  prise,  u  gold 
jPal  medal.  awarded  l»>  th> 

'  f'\-  Sous  of  flu*  American 

MK  J  Revolution  for  tin  best 

e*M!V  Olltfllllllg  I  lie 
gBgjgBffl  principle-  •>(  III.-  Amcr- 

mfM  lean  ^iir  >»r  Inde 

*  ‘  '•  •  •  1  •  •• 

"  ad  »*«»•. 

iulrml  I  In* 
J  competition  and  the 

#^^1  prize  eoli  *cq  lien  fly  rep¬ 

resented  a  distinguished 
victory. 

Following  liisgrudim- 
tion  from  Amherst,  he 
studied  law  in  the 
kurcloui  offices  of  llniumoild  A 

.tii  he  n<  I  Field  in  that  city  and 

state*  I  was  ndinitt**d  to  the 

•  bar  in  twenty  months 
after  he  lM*gan  to  pro- 
Cal  v  m  t ‘oolidge became a gn-n t  lawyer, 
lid  qualified  him  to  rise  in  his  prufes- 
*  proved  what  has  l>ccn  shown  again 
demands  singleness  of  purpose  and 
real  lawyers  have  Iteoomc  politicians, 
cr  become  great  lawyers. 

(II  and  1007,  Mr.  Coolidgc  practised 
ot  often  up|N-ar  as  an  udvocate  in  the 
•ascs.  Ills  first  election  to  a  political 
I  the  city  council  of  Northampton. 


d  hand  before 
r,  the  village  no- 
, in  the sitting-room 
In-  Vermont  fnnn- 
c.  with  its  wood 
i-  and  dickering 
sene  lamp."  taking 
*at  h  of  office.  The 
e  in  w  hich  he  stood 
only  a  short  dis- 
i  away  from  the  old 


hich  he  had 


-n  born.  He  was  in  | _ 

In-ginning.  and  he 
still,  concludes  the  New 
LfUn<lor,  with  all  the  Down-K 
tenacity  ami  grim  conscient 


ration 


The  editors  of  the  laud,  with 


strike  bv 


k*  is.  He  was  widely  saluted 
and  perhaps  the  chorus  of  pi 
now  that  he  has  slept  up 
ooest  criticism  seems  to  be  i 
in  him.  so  pronounced  that,  i 


icitor  of  Northampton.  He 
ate  Legislature*  in  H*07  and 
f  Northampton,  serving  two 
he  was  sent  to  the  State 
there,  gaining  a  State-wide 
sirs  in  tht*  Semite*  lit*  i>rt*sititfl 


In  WOO  and  WOI 


no  matter 


as  a  corresiMmilent 
i,  among  others,  observe*,  the 
Presidential  eye,  which,  in  spit* 


aim*  tim 


Durinj 


■or* 


1  mouth  is  very  rarely  known  to 
of  balance  and  expediency.  Mi 
lo  her  husband  and  a*  ini|>ortani 
i  Mrs.  Harding  in  the  conduct  of 


atura 


Governor 
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for  two  terms,  it  is  not  certain  that  even  the  friendship  of  so  in¬ 
fluential  a  |>erson  as  former  Senator  W.  Murray  Crane  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  compel  national  recognition  of  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  qualities  had  not  the  Boston  police  ‘trike  occurred 
in  11119,  the  last  year  of  his  firs  term  as  Governor. 

That,  however,  was  precisely  what  happened.  On  the  nieht 
«*r  Neptemlier  9.  at  the  height  of  the  State  campaign,  alniut 
three-fourths  of  the  members  of  tile  Boston  police  force  deserted 
their  posts.  The  night,  says  rciH>rt.  "was  the  most  hideout* 
ever  experienced  in  Boston": 

Lawlessness,  hoodlumism.  thievery  au«l  every  form  of  crime 
ran  riot.  There  was  little  or  no  restraint.  The  few  loyal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  department  who  remained  at  their  po*t-  wen*  |Hiwer- 
less  to  restore  even  a  semblance  of  order. 

Kdwin  I'.  Cnrlis  was  Police  Commissioner.  lie  had  forbidden 
the  affiliation  of  the  policemen'*  union  with  the  American  Ked- 


he  became  President.  This  attack  was  written  while  he  was 
still  the  inconspicuous  Vice-President  of  the  nation.  It  form- 
l»art  of  a  scathing  attack  ii|m>ii  Boston  journalists  by  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard.  radical  editor  of  the  radical  Motion,  in  his  issue 
of  August  1st.  Mr.  Villard  fulminates: 

Take  that  midget  statesman,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Vice-President 
of  tin-  I’nited  Stut«-s.  for  instance.  Ev  ery  honest  Boston  journal¬ 
ist  knows  the  inwardness  of  tin*  police  strike  and  how  little,  if 
any.  credit  Mr.  Coolidge  deserves  for  his  purl  in  it.  1  happened 
to  l»e  >itting  among  tin-  Massachusetts  journalists  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  when  Mr.  Coolidge  was  Humiliated  as  Yice-Prt-si- 
•lent.  Their  a-tonishraent  and  their  disgust  were  amusing  to 
witness.  Bet  liming  later  to  the  Congress  1  lots-l  I  found  two 
of  1  In- 1110*1  influential  editors  in  New  England  in  excited  conversa¬ 
tion  alatul  Mr.  Coolidge'n  nomination.  Never  have  I  heard 
more  vigorous  profanity;  each  sought  to  outdo  the  other  in  his 

epithets.  "Never."  said  the 
elder,  "in  years  of  political  ex¬ 
perience  have  I  met  a  man  in 
public  life  so  despicable,  so 
picayune,  so  false  to  his  friend* 
as  Cal!" 

This  idea  of  being  "false  to  hi* 
friends,"  it  is  said,  has  proved 
I  (other  some  to  numerous  |sili- 
tieiaits,  journalists,  ami  others,  in 
the  course  «»f  Mr.  (’oolidge’s  ca- 
recr.  lie  never  believed  in  |u»ying 
for  a  newspaper  puff  by  giving 
tin1  writer  a  political  plum,  and 
the  opinion  i-  general  that  lie  will 
make  no  journalist  an  ambassador 
in  return  for  u  scries  of  favorable 
inaga/.inc  articles. 

Whatever  may  Is*  said  on  both 
“ide*  of  the  controversy  over  the 
policemen's  strike,  observes  the 
Boston  Ihrnltl.  and  whether  or 
not  Coolidge  got  the  credit  that 
In-longcd  to  Edwin  l\  Curtis,  as 
many  Indieve  to-day: 

There  is  no  questioning  that  it 
was  the  terse  reply  to  Samuel 
Goni|HTs  that  "there  is  iio  right 
to  strike  against  the  public 
safety,  any  time,  any  place  or  in 
any  way."  spelling  across  tin- 
wins  from  one  cud  of  the  nation 
to  the  other  that  at  one*-  directed 
the  attention  of  people  toward 
tin-  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Those  who  merely  meet 
Coolidge  anil  know  him  slightly, 
writes  an  old  acquaintance  in 
the  Providence  Journal,  often 


I  Ik,  I1-  l.,Jr.— I 


TIIK  NKW  WHITE  llol  si:  FAMILY.  WITH  Mil.  CnoLllMiE.  >K 

Jolm  ('isillditc.  father  nf  the  IVmhlciit.  admlnlsternl  Ihc  oath  nTnlltre  a*  Pre-Men*  at  i»h-  tnHed  Stall-, 
to  hi.  --in  at  three  o clock  In  tin*  uiornins  In  Hie  old  CnolMljrr  farmlwKiM-  at  Plymouth  Vermont.  «*f  the 
Preslilent ’*  two  sons.  C'alvln  Jr.  I*  .ln»n  at  the  reader',  lift. 


eralion  of  bilwir,  and  he  was  *up|(orti-d  by  Mayor  Peters,  a 
Democrat.  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Governor 
in  the  crisis.  The  issue  was  never  In-fore  more  definitely  draw  n 
between  law  and  order  on  the  one  side  ami  lawlessness  on  tin- 
other.  Perhaps  Governor  Coolidge  could  not  have  won  the 
battle  without  the  aid  of  Curtis  and  Peters.  It  is  certain  that 
I  he  city  officials  would  have  l»ecn  unable  to  handle  the  situation 
vv  it liotl t  his  support. 

The  issue  was  one  which  promi-cd  to  make  or  bn-ak  the  po¬ 
litical  fortunes  of  Governor  Coolidge.  He  was  warned  by  some 
friends  that  op|M>siti»n  to  the  policemen’s  union  would  end  in 
his  defeat  in  the  approaching  gubernatorial  election.  Ilis 
reply  was  characteristically  brief  and  to  the  point.  He  said: 
"It  doesn't  matter  whether  I  am  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
again  or  not.”  That  is  a  keynote  of  his  character,  lie 
i>  quoted  as  having  said  upon  an  earlier  occasion:  "You 
know  |Kilitics  does  not  differ  especially  from  anything  else. 
In  iMtlilies  nothing  is  worth  having  unless  you  can  have  it  in 
the  right  way." 

All  this  is  according  to  the  gem-rally  accepted  record  of  Mr. 
<  ‘oolidgc’s  course  at  thi*  critical  time.  By  a  que-r  coincident* . 
however,  one  strong  jarring  opinion  appeared  a  few  day*  Is-foro 


wonder  wlu-reiu  he  h».  In-cii  able  t«*  gain  such  a  host  of  friend*, 
with  hi*  calm.  a1mo*t  frigid  manner.  He  is  a  true  scion  of  the 
Coolidge*  of  Vermont.  Colonel  John  Coolidge.  his  father,  a 
former  farmer  of  Plymouth,  is  dcscrilx-d  a<  the  "power  behind" 
that  gnitb-tl  Calvin  in  forming  his  idea*  of  honor  and  industry 
The  father,  "a  stern,  religious  man."  is  said  to  In-  "known 
throughout  Vermont  a*  a  man  of  sagacity  and  strength."  ( 'alvin 
Coolidgc's  most  striking  characteristic,  says  the  writer,  is  illu- 
t rated  bv  a  small  framed  legend  that  hangs  over  the  tircplao  in 
the  Coolidge  home  in  Northampton.  Mass.  The  legend  read*: 


"A  wise  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak: 

The  more  In-  saw.  the  less  he  s|Hikc. 
Tin-  less  he  Spoke  the  more  he  heard. 
Why  can't  wo  In-  like  that  old  bird?" 


Silent  and  a  half-mysterious  individual,  the  former  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  give*  even  the  most  hnrd-hoj|cd  old-tinn* 
political  reporter  a  thrill  of  wonder  and  questioning.  He  i- 
dcxcrilx-d  :«*  thinking  thrice  In-fore  s] (caking.  He  i*  slow  to 
commit  hiniM-lf.  -o  slow  at  times,  in  fact,  that  he  disconcert * 
many.  But  when  he  dm**  say  something  it  is  yer£. 
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*  and  then  me  s«  v 

II  Aj  1 1  terc/Htf  ’  rm 

da m  ferxm 9  *«•*  «  U 

Mrv  Isetgtne »/  IIV  ms 

kerne  feom 

He  tried  to  beat  summer 


-NOW 

A  Genuine  Full-Powered 

Philco  Battery 

$  1 7.85 

War  To*  Paid 

With  the  Famous  Diamond-Grid 
Plates 


T 

•Sonn 

w.  plxMl  •  |< 
IVIro  IXaimnJ  GimJ  IUl««y  Wilkin 


m  PM»  ( 


«•;«  .  0*  pocc  t.rt  r4  iK, 

.  R|»»T.  lor  fir*  CWtt^k. 
Siu  .ml  n«>w.  Ii«h(  (HI.  Ptiiko 
lor  all  other  can  p»of**tionatrly 


There’ $  a  Philco  Diamond- 
Grid  Battery  for  every 
make  and  model  of  car 


— with  an  ordinary  battery 

On  a  blazing  hot  day — on  a  week-end  trip—  His  battery  "burned  out" 
— its  plates  budded,  twisted  and  short-circuited  from  ooercharging. 

"Then  I  got  my  Philco,"  writes  A.  M.  H.,  "for  I  don’t  want  any  more 
band-cranking  experiences— or  costly  break-downs  on  the  road— or  trips 
spoiled  for  myself  and  my  family." 

You  can't  drive  your  car  safely  in  summer— any  more  than  in  winter — 
with  a  weak,  under-size  battery.  Hours  of  daylight  driving  mean  hours 
of  heavy  overcharging  terrific  punishment  that  your  battery  must  stand. 

The  Philco  Diamond-Grid  Battery  has  the  OVERSIZE!,  shock-proof 
construction  that  absorbs  the  heat  and  stresses  of  summer  driving.  Also 
the  tremendous  excess  power  you  need  for  trouble-free  driving  in  winter. 

Put  a  long-life,  power-packed  Philco  in  your  car  NOW.  Summer  is 
here  and  winter  is  coming.  You  demand  a  battery  that  whirls  the  still¬ 
est  engine  gives  you  quick-sure-fire  ignition — keeps  your  lights  brilliant 
hour  after  hour. 

A  Philco  Diamond-Grid  Battery  with  the  famous  Philco  Retainers  is 
now  within  the  reach  of  every  car  owmer.  See  your  nearest  Philco  Sta¬ 
tion  at  once.  Write  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  new  booklet.  "How 
to  Stretch  Your  Battery  Dollar." 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadelphia 


Philco  Batteries  are  standard  also  for  farm  hfhtin*  and  isolated  power  services; 
for  radio .  electric  motor  trucks,  industrial  functors,  nr.no  locomotives  and  passenger 
cars;  mar  inruork, auxiliary  fnruer,  etc .  Whatever  you  use  batteries  Jor #  xrt  tfe  Philco. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 

Of  PHILCO  SERVICE 
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Mill  IM'K  KM OM  ’  I'l  NK"  HIS  At 

nt  boy.  one  of  the  U«t  to  shake  hand*  with  I  hr  Prewidcftt  frhrn 
«*i.  i r-portt^l  to  hftvf  abandoned  Itifi  life  amMlIoti  to  Im’nror  a 
o  tlir  imorful  off. vl  of  thr  Prr«i<lef  if  |*|  liaft<h‘l**|' 


the  quintessence  of  ihe  simple  lift*.  T r\  !<• 
imagine  a  Governor  of  auch  it  Common¬ 
wealth  a*  MansarhiiM'tl*  anil  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  flu-  1  nihil  State*  living  in  the  half 
of  a  double  fnmic-liouac.  paying  %12  a 
month  rent  ami  declining  to  move  or  Itanitf 
no  dwirr  to  locate  in  metre  pretention* 
quartern  a<  be  progress'd  miceewcively  fn»m 
City  Solicitor,  to  Mayor,  to  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature,  to  the  position  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  ii*rlf. 
anil  then  to  the  Vice- Presidency. 

“The  Red  Cross  in  the  only  thing  to 
which  I  belong.”  says  Mrs.  Coobdge.  in 
diieuaing:  her  field  of  activities.  *’ I'm 
not  a  meinU  r  of  clubs  or  societies.  I  sup* 
pose  a  lot  of  women  get  enjoyment  nt iu  ($( 


grimnr-*.  th«-  writer  on.  Calvin  Cool- 

M*»  ‘  is  well  balanced  by  hi«  Utter  half  ” 
Grace  Coolidge.  already  known  to  the 
country  a<-  one  of  the  most  popular  women 
in  Washington,  ami  one  of  the  l*c*t  friends 
of  Mrs.  I  larding,  “has  a  *mile  and  a  hearty 
laugh  that  would  4U»pclr  a  convention 
of  dooms.**  The  Boston  fAnt*  -ays  that  tlie 
President  and  hi-  wife  coast  it  ute  a  good 
study  in  oppojtH.  The  writer  in  the 
hondenre  make-  tbi*  chatty 

report  of  her  and  her  w  ays: 

She  has  a  grace  and  charm  that,  le- 
cau-e  of  her  warmth  and  simplicity,  have 


S*U  iMMn 


B-ou^i  Ruuu  LkY  SLv 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


worth  while,  lib  book.  -Ilaw  Faith  in 
Massachusetts.**  is  rvcognixed  as  outstand¬ 
ing  among  ma-terful  State  pafiers  for  its 
logic,  diction,  pure*  English  and  pure,  un¬ 
adulterated  common  s*ns<*. 

liul  in  ih«*  matter  of  taciturnity  and 


despite  her  avowed  disinterest  in  social 
splendors.  Mrs.  Coolidge  has  the  knack  <if 
making  a  stranger  welcome  wit  bin  the  gates. 
She  U  essentially  a  home  body,  who  ha* 
Ih-cii  so  happy  in  making  her  home  a  pbee 
of  content  and  comfort  that  she  lias  had 
no  lime  for  any  fads  of  the  day. 

If  the  home  life  of  the  I  larding-  at 
Marion.  Ohio,  and  even  in  the  stately 
White  House,  for  that  matter,  has  l*«n 
simplicity,  then  the  home  life  of  the  Cool- 
•dge*.  certainly,  at  Northampton,  has  l*en 


Style  400 

.  ,  T, HE 

Hanover 

Shoe 

Styled  for  Comfort 
Built  for  Wear 

Men  who  know  Hanover 
Shoes  agree  that  they  arc 
sturJy  and  long-lasting,  yet 
comfortable — stylish,  yet 

not  extreme  — «hoc«  of  genuine 
line  leather,  honcttly  made  and 
moderately  priced. 

We  make  Hanover  Shoe*  to 
please  the  weatcr.  That  ha*  been 
our  policy  for  25  yeata— a  policy 
rigidly  adhered  to  and  made  po»- 
siblc  by  the  fact  that  wc  sell 
Hanover  Shoe*  only  through  our 
own  More*. 

Next  time  you  buy  shoe*— buy 
Hanover  Shoe*. 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

In  Hanover  Stores 
In  62  Cities 

This  in  possible  because  wc  arc 
the  only  shoemakers  in  America 
who  sell  exclusively  through  our 
own  stores. 

If  there  is  no  Hanover  Store 
near  you.  we  will  fit  you  from 
Hanover.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  HANOVER  SHOE.  Hanover  J>a. 
Exclusively  / or  .Men  unci  Bays 

Hanover  Shoes  lor  Boy*  and 
Little  Men  arc  specially  made  for 
growing  feet.  They're  xaurich. 
serviceable  and  good-looking. 
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Somewhere,  leagues  ahead,  is  the 

port  of  destination.  Between  are  mile  on 
mile  of  heaving  billows  that  ceaselessly  slip 
astern 

Between  are  all  the  uncertainties  of  time 
and  chance,  fair  weather  with  favorable 
winds  and  a  foaming  wake,  or  a  shrieking 
pale  and  mountainous  seas  that  snatch  at 
scudding,  low,  black  clouds. 

The  ship,  a  mere  speck  afloat  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  immensity  of  ocean,  plows  steadily 
on  toward  her  port.  For  the  captain,  by  the 
aid  of  sextant,  chronometer  and  chart,  lays 
his  course  straight  to  the  harbor  where  a 
market  welcomes  his  cargo. 

1  he  coasts  of  business  are  forever  being 
strewn  with  wrecks  of  products  that  put  to 
sea  for  Port  Acceptance  with  only  a  compass 
and  log  to  sail  by. 

In  the  first  bit  of  thick  weather  they  are 


blown  ofi  the  course.  Some,  forced  to  run 
before  a  sudden  hurricane,  discover  them¬ 
selves  on  a  dangerous  lee  shore.  Some, 
hopelessly  lost  in  fogs,  drift  out  of  the  trade 
channels  and  onto  hidden  reefs.  Some  lie 
becalmed  in  the  great,  stagnant  sea  of 
Sargasso. 

Captains  of  products  that  ply,  year  in  and 
year  out,  between  the  ports  of  supply  and 
demand,  do  not  steer  by  dead-reckoning. 
They  employ  all  the  accumulated  knowledge 
and  discoveries  of  scientific  navigation.  They 
study  the  charts  of  the  seas  of  commerce  for 
knowledge  of  harbors,  of  advantageous 
currents,  of  tides  to  be  awaited,  of  shoals 
and  ledges  to  be  avoided. 

Profiting  by  the  charted  records  of  advertis¬ 
ing  experience,  they  lay  their  courses  over 
well-defined  trade  routes,  direct  to  known 
markets. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON 


ADDER TISISG  HEADQ LA R  TERS 


NEW  YORK 


RO^TI  >\‘ 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
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Continued 


worth  while.  Hi*  book.  "Have  Faith  in 
MloachixtU,"  i*  rwueni'ol  a*  ontstaod- 
ing  among  maMtrful  Stale  papers  for  its 
logic,  dirtKMi.  pure  English  and  pure,  un- 
adulcmtid 


But  in  the 


ter  of  taciturnity  and 


despite*  her  avowed  disinterest  in  social 
splendors.  Mrs.  (Vmlidjfe  has  the  knack  of 
making  a  stranger  welcome  within  the  gate>. 
She  is  essentially  a  home  lmdy.  who  has 
In-ell  so  happy  in  making  her  home  a  place 
ihf  content  and  comfort  that  she  ha*  had 
no  time  for  any  fads  of  the  day. 

If  the  home  life  of  the  Hardings  at 
Marion.  Ohio,  and  even  in  the  stately 
White  House,  for  that  matter,  has  Uvn 
simplicity,  then  the  home  life  of  the  Tool- 
idge*.  certainly,  at  Northampton,  has  I  wen 


Hanover 

Shoe 

Styled  for  Comfort 
Built  for  Wear 

Men  who  know  Hanover 
Shoe*  a«rec  that  they  arc 
sturdy  and  lonK-lastinu,  yet 
comfortable  stylish,  yet 
not  extreme -«hoc*  of  uenuine 
fine  leather,  honrttly  made  and 
moderately  priced. 

We  make  Hanover  Shoe,  to 
plcare  the  wearer.  That  hat  been 
our  policy  for  25  year*  a  policy 
rluidly  adhered  to  and  made  po*- 
Mblc  by  the  fact  that  »e  fell 
Hanover  Shoe*  only  throughout 
own  More*. 

Next  time  you  buy  ahoeo—  buy 
Hanover  Shoes. 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

In  Hanover  Stores 
In  62  Cities 

Thu  U  possible  because  we  arc 
the  only  shoemakers  in  America 
who  sell  exclusively  through  our 
own  stores. 

If  there  U  no  Hanover  Store 
near  you,  we  will  fir  you  from 
Hanover.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  HANOVER  SHOE.  Ha novcr.Pa. 
txcliniirlv  /or  Men  and  Buy t 

Hanover  Shoes  tor  Boys  and 
Little  Men  arc  specially  made  toe 
growing  fccc.  They're  staunch, 
serviceable  and  gooJ- looking 


titMili  LICK  FROM  ITNK  MINAY 

Tt*  r*ht->  car-old  Vrcvnnot  boy.  otic  of  the  UM  to  shake  han<U  w l«H  the  Pmridrttt  when 
the  train  bri  fnr  Washington,  h  to  bate  nt«*ndotM*1  liU  life  amMtlofi  to  UtOHite  a 

l*rair.  «nrii  tbr  imorful  of  the  PmldcfifUl  tu«n«M*»p 


irimiH^.  iIh  writer  roes  on.  Talvin  Tonl- 
idge  “i«  well  lialaiNed  by  hi*  letter  half/' 
Grace  Coolidge.  already  known  to  the 
country  a*  oar  of  tin*  n»o*t  popular  women 
in  Washington,  and  one  of  tbr  he*t  friend* 
of  Mr*.  Harding,  “ha*  a  *mile  and  a  hearty 
laugh  that  would  -stampede  a  c*  invention 
of  gloom*.**  The  Boston  G/o**  *ay*  that  the 
lYi'iilrnl  ami  his  wife  constitute  a  rood 
study  in  oppsiir*.  The  writer  in  the 
IW  idence  Jo«r**/  makes  this  chat  ty¬ 
re  port  of  her  and  her  way*: 

She  ha*  a  grae*  and  charm  that,  be¬ 
cause  id  her  warmth  and  simplicity.  have 
1  won  her  a  h<st  of  friend*  in  Washington. 


the  quintessence  of  the  simple  life.  Tr\  to 
imagine  a  Governor  of  such  a  Contmon- 
wcalth  as  Massachusetts  and  a  Viee-Prvsi- 
ilcnt  of  the  1‘nited  States  living  in  the  half 
of  a  double  frame-house,  paying  $32  a 
month  rent  and  disTining  to  move  or  hav  iug 
no  desire  to  locate  in  mon*  pretention* 
t|uarter%  a*  lie  progri***!*!  successively  faun 
City  Solicitor,  to  Mayor,  to  the  State  leg¬ 
islature,  to  the  position  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  to  the*  gubernatorial  chair  it**  If. 
and  then  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 

“The  Red  Truss  is  the  only  thing  to 
which  1  Itching.”  say*  Mrs.  Toolidg*  in 
discussing  her  field  of  activities.  "Ini 
not  a  incitilHT  of  club*  or  societies.  I  *up- 
a  lot  of  women  get  cn/oyimmt  qrp  *•£} 
er  cared  much  n»r  ' 


•  the*c  things.  )>nt  I  nevi 
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JOM  EWHKRK,  leagues  ahead,  is  the 
port  of  destination.  Between  arc  mile  on 
mile  of  heaving  billows  that  ceaselessly  slip 
astern. 

Between  arc  all  the  uncertainties  of  time 
and  chance,  fair  weather  with  favorable 
winds  anil  a  foaming  wake,  or  a  shrieking 
gale  and  mountainous  seas  that  snatch  at 
scudding,  low,  black  clouds. 

The  ship,  a  mere  speck  alloat  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  immensity  of  ocean,  plows  steadily 
on  toward  her  port,  f  or  the  captain,  by  the 
aid  of  sextant,  chronometer  and  chart,  lays 
his  course  straight  to  the  harbor  where  a 
market  welcomes  his  cargo. 

The  coasts  of  business  are  forever  being 
strewn  with  wrecks  of  products  that  put  to 
sea  for  Port  Acceptance  with  only  a  compass 
and  log  to  sail  by. 

In  the  first  bit  of  thick  weather  they  are 


blown  oH  the  course.  Some,  forced  to  run 
before  a  sudden  hurricane,  discover  them¬ 
selves  on  a  dangerous  lee  shore.  Some, 
hopelessly  lost  in  fogs,  drift  out  of  the  trade 
channels  and  onto  hidden  reefs.  Some  lie 
becalmed  in  the  great,  stagnant  sea  of 
Sargasso. 

• 

Captains  of  products  that  ply.  year  in  and 
year  out,  between  the  ports  of  supply  and 
demand,  do  not  steer  by  dead-reckoning. 
1  hey  employ  all  the  accumulated  knowledge 
and  discoveries  of  scientific  navigation.  They 
study  the  charts  of  the  seas  of  commerce  for 
knowledge  of  harbors,  of  advantageous 
currents,  of  tides  to  be  awaited,  of  shoals 
and  ledges  to  be  avoided. 

Profiting  by  the  charted  records  of  advertis¬ 
ing  experience,  they  lay  their  courses  over 
well-defined  trade  routes,  direct  to  known 
markets. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON 


ADIERTISISG  HEADQUARTERS 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON*  PHILADELPHIA  CLEXTLWn 


CHICAGO 


1  bv  Goex 
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Food  tfyat 
pampers  your 

if  r* 


and 

ruins  your  teeth 

DENTAL  SCIENCE  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  how  direct  is  the  re¬ 
lation  between  healthy  gums  and 
sound  teeth.  It  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  this  soft,  delicious  food 
we  eat  today  cannot  give  the  stimu¬ 
lation  to  our  gums  that  rough, coarse 
food  once  gave. 

Does  your  toothbrush 
"show  pink"? 

It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  civilized 
existence  that  teeth  and  gums  are 
less  robust.  Tooth  trouble,  due  to 
weak  and  softened  gums,  is  on  the 
rise.  The  prevalence  of  pyorrhea  is 
one  item  in  a  long  list. 

Dem«lauthoriti»*ar»notina«nsibUtothia 
condition.  Today  they  aia  praachinjt  and 
practicing  tha  car#  of  th.  gums  aa  wall  aa 
the  cars  of  tha  taath.  Thousands  of  dantiata 
hava  writtan  us  to  tall  how  they  combat  soft 
and  spongy  gums  by  tha  usa  of  Ipana 
Tooth  Pasta. 

In  stubborn  cases,  they  prascriba  a  gum- 
massage  with  Ipana  after  tha  ordinary 
cleaning  with  Ipana  and  thabrush.  For  Ipana 
Tooth  Paste,  because  of  the  presence  of  st- 
ratol,  has  a  decided  tendency  to  strengthen 
soft  gums  and  keep  them  firm  and  healthy. 

Send  for  a  trial  tube 

Ipana  is  a  tooth  p^ste  that's  good  for  your 
gums  as  well  as  your  teeth.  Its  cleaning 
power  is  remarkable  and  its  taste  is  unfor- 
getably  good.  Send  for  a  trial  tube  today. 

IPANA 

TOOTH  PASTE 

—  made  by  the  makers  of  Sal  Hepatica 


Bristol- 
Myers 
Co. 

fc«Rec*orSi. 

New  York. 

N.Y. 

Kindly  send  me 
a  trial  tube  of 
IPANA  TOOTH 
PASTE  without 
chare*  or  obligation  on 
or  port. 


la  generous  tabes, 
at  all  drmgaad 
department 
stores— 50t. 


them.  I  have  had  my  I  wo  Inn  and  ray 
husband  to  look  after." 

Mrs.  Coolidge  has  never  relinquished  her 
love  for  the  plain  home  life  of  the  typical 
American.  At  wife  of  the  Governor  she 
employed  no  servants  other  than  a  middle- 
aged  woman  who  came  in  to  help  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals. 

"It  takes  close  managing  to  get  along 
these  days  of  high  cost  of  living."  she  adds. 
I  "Alt ho  my  husl»and  has  moved  up.  it 
made  no  difference  in  our  mode  of  living. 
And  why  should  it?  We  are  happy,  we  arc 
well  and  content.  Wc  have  the  necessities 
of  life.  We  just  try  to  k*-**p  all  our  hills 
paid  like  any  one  else." 

When  they  came  to  Washington  the 
Coolidges  took  the  apartment  in  the  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel  which  had  been  occupied  hv  his 
j  predecessor,  former  Vice-President  Mar¬ 
shall.  and  with  it  they  came  into  their 
first  automobile,  one  furnished  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  official  u«n*.  They  have  never 
owned  an  automobile.  Nor  have  they  a 
summer  home.  They  spend  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  at  the  old  home  at  North- 
'  ampton  or  on  the  farms  of  relative*  in 
Vermont,  where  Goolidgv  grew  up.  from 
.  I  toy  hood. 

Recently  they  narrowly  missed  having 
a  pretentious  life  forced  upon  them.  Mrs. 
John  It.  1  lenders* m.  wealthy  Washington 
'  woman,  offered  to  the  Government  an  al¬ 
most  palatial  residence  on  Sixteenth 
Street,  something  more  than  a  mile  due 
north  of  the  White  House,  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  for  Viee-Pre-idcnta.  The  offer, 
which  was  given  ear»*ful  official  considera¬ 
tion  by  Coiigrc**.  is  declared  to  have 
caused  the  t'oolidgcs  some  concern. 

As  for  the  common-run  Americanism 
of  the  Vicc-lVv-sidcntial  household,  the 
Coolidges,  it  recently  was  learned,  harlmr 
an  ambition  to  own  a  Ford.  Mrs.  Coulidge 
admits  she  has  lt*-*-n  "talking  it  up"  and 
that  she  "shouldn't  wonder  if  someday, 
as  soon  as  we  can  afford  it.  we  really 
might  own  one." 

Cal  Coolidge  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
that  finds  its  outlet  in  sly  witticisms. 
Once  when  called  upon  by  a  newspaper 
woman,  who  went  to  Northampton  to  in¬ 
terview  Mrs.  Coolidge.  the  Vice-President 
said  to  her:  "Go  right  ahead.  She  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  and  make  you  at  home. 
Tell  her  to  make  you  some  biscuits." 

Mrs.  Coolidge.  according  to  the  Vice- 
President.  has  "somehow  or  other,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  no  success  when  it 
comes  to  making  biscuits." 

Tin*  new  "First  Lady  of  the  land,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  brief  biography  of  her  in  tin* 
Boston  Globe,  has  always  insisted  that 
"Calx-in  the  Silent"  is  quite  a  talker, 
"when  you  sit  down  with  him  away  from 
business.”  Then*  is  concrete  evidence  tliat 
he  i>  able  to  ask  a  question,  at  least,  con¬ 
tinues  the  writer,  in  the  fact  that: 

Along  in  October.  1905.  tb«  Goodhues' 
modest  little  home  was  being  prepared  for 
the  w>*dding.  Rev.  Kdward  A.  Hunger- 
ford.  a  retired  Congn-gat  ionalist .  performed 
the  ceremony.  It  was  a  simple  wedding, 
with  only  members  of  the  two  families 
present. 

Their  honeymoon  trip  to  Montreal  was 
brief,  because  the  bridegroom  was  running 
for  the  School  Committee  and  hail  to  get 
back  to  do  a  little  campaigning.  On  their 


return  they  rented  the  furnished  horn* 
one  of  the  professors  at  Smith  College,  ba¬ 
the  following  spring  moved  into  the  half- 
:  house  at  21  Massasoit  Street,  which  is  > till 
their  real  home. 

In  the  fall  of  1906’  the  first  child,  John 
Coolidge.  w-as  born,  and  a  little  over  a  year 
and  a  half  later  Calvin.  Jr.,  arrived.  The 
older  boy  strongly  resembles  his  mother, 
while  the*  younger  is  a  chip  of  the-  old  Work. 
Both  an-  manly  chaps,  well-behaved.  H*»r- 
eyed  and  whole-some  looking.  Calvin.  Jr, 
is  a  great  reader  and  says  he  think*  h*  11  I, 
a  lawyer,  maybe,  a  politician  like  hi*  father 

John  likes  farm  work,  and  when  at 
Northampton  or  on  the  Vermont  farm  usd 
to  welcome  the  chance  to  earn  a  little 
'  money  by  doing  chores  and  errand*  for 
the  neighl>ors.  For  a  time  the  boyi  wttt 
interest***!  in  a  newspaper  rout  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  has  always  preached  toll* 
boys  the  value  of  frankness  ami  truthful¬ 
ness.  They  knew  that  if  they  got  into an- 
childish  trouble  they  could  come  straight 
to  her  or  to  their  father  and  tell  shout  it. 
Mrs.  Coolidge  has  always  taken  part  in 
their  games  and  sports. 

Alt  ho  she  was  not  n  suffragist,  Mr* 
Coolidge  always  interest*-*!  herself  in  h*r 
husband'*  <-  inipaigns.  She  has  never  gon* 
about  w-ith  him  making  speeches  as  thv 
wives  of  some  politicians  have  done,  hut 
tn  her  *|>a re  time  at  home  she  has  work'd 
hard  sending  out  eam|>aign  literature  and 
helping  with  correspondent**).  No  doubt 
her  charm  of  manner,  tact,  kindliness  and 
intuition  have  l»**en  often  of  invaluable  aid 
to  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  is  not  a  clubwoman,  but 
she  is  fond  of  society.  She  has  always  lik*d 
dancing,  ami  many  a  time  while  her  hus¬ 
band  waaQovornor  she  would  tuck  him  into 
bed  at  their  Bo*ton  home  at  the  A  da  mi 
House  and  go  to  some  **>cial  function 
attended  by  one  of  the  Governor's  stall 
When  his  proaenco  wn*  required  tb* 
Governor  wont,  too.  but  ho  lux*  never  tend 
for  either  dancing  or  social  affairs,  and  b- 
nlways  left  us  soon  as  |M>K*il>le.  She  U 
also  fond  of  the  theater,  which  her  hufhftnd 
loathe*. 

Perhaps,  remarks  the  writer,  this  sound.* 
a  little  a*  if  the  marriage  was  not  quits 
congenial.  However: 

As  a  matter  of  fuel  the  Coolidge  home  it 
exceedingly  happy  and  the  family  a  unit/d 
one.  Once  in  talking  with  a  Globe  reporter. 
Mrs.  Coolidge  revealed  a  surprising  trait 
in  her  husband.  Ho  has  an  interest  is 
women's  clothes,  and  if  he  sees  anything  is 
the  shop  window’s  which  strikes  his  fancy, 
he  tell*  Mrs.  Coolidge  all  about  it  when  if 
gets  home. 

The  couple  often  went  shopping  togelbt 
in  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  declares  that 
his  taste  and  judgment  art*  reliable.  Quit* 
characteristically  he  ncx-cr  gives  up. 
Coolidge  said  that  she  was  often  willing  U 
take  anything  just  for  the  sake  of  having  it 
over,  but  that  her  hushand  never  would 
buy  until  they  found  just  what  she  wanted 

Sirs.  Coolidge  has  been  a  auccess  it 
Washington  social  life.  Her  li**d  has  nd 
been  turned  and  her  personal  charm  hit 
made  her  extremely  popular.  One  writ* 
in  speaking  of  her  said  that  "she  smiled  hW 
way  into  the  hearts  of  every  one."  She  ii 
conservative  in  dress,  but  follows  'W 
fashions  sufficiently  to  Ik*  always  well  sad 
smartly  drest. 

The  two  boys  are  attending  school 
Pennsylvania  this  year,  and  visit  the 
parents  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  in  an  interview  with 
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Chart  of 

Recommendations 


Mobikd 


Changing — changing — changing 

o  “Give  me  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
AND  WHY! 


of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  in  (he  sealed 
containers  is  reported  by  garage  men. 

A  marked  majority  of  automobile 
engineers  and  service  managers  ap¬ 
prove  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  as  correct  for 
the  cars  in  which  they  are  interested. 

In  short.  America  is  waking  up  to 
the  necessity  of  scientific,  econom¬ 
ical  lubrication.  And  once  awake, 
motorists  turn  to  the  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations— find  the  correct  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  their  cars — 
and  then  matt  lure  that  they  grt  it. 

By-product  oils  wont  do 

The  grow  ing  change  to  “Give  me 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil' '  has  been  hast¬ 
ened  also  by  the  motorist's  knowledge 
that  9  out  of  to  oils  are  mere  gaso¬ 
line  by-products. 

And  motorists  know  that  behind 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  a  distinct  policy 
of  specialization.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
is  produced  by  lubrication  specialists 
and  from  crude  stocks  chosen  for 
their  lubricating  value. 

“Give  me  Gargoyle  Mobiloil" 
means  “Give  me  specialized  lubri¬ 
cation.” 

Fair  Retail  Price 
„  .  Wc  »  Own 

»W  #•  when  ihe  dolfr  kIW  ■  quart 

of  (;.n.nlr  MoW.nl  for  le*. 
than  We.  hrdon  nor  make  hi* 

lo«tr  prkti  often  accom¬ 
pany  luhitifution  of  low-qual- 
iiv  oil  for  icnuine  Gargoyle 
MoWoU. 

Price*  are  *li|hllv  h.,hrr  in 
Can  a.  la.  the  Southwest.  anJ 
the  Far  Wot 


The  typical  American  motor¬ 
ist  realizes  today  as  never  be¬ 
fore  that  “Give  me  a  Quart 
of  Oil"  does  not  insure  either 
a  trouble-free  engine  or  low 
operating  and  maintenance 
costs. 

And  so  motorists  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before  are 
asking  for  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 
They  have  discovered  that 
real  economy  depends  not 
upon  cost  per  quart,  or  per 
gallon,  but  upon  coit-per-mi/t 
and cost-per-year.  They  refuse 
to  pour  “just  oil"  into  their 
crank-cascsbecausethey  know 
it  results  in  at  least  50%  of  all 
engine  troubles. 


Result:  I  here  are  more  specific  re¬ 
quests  for  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  than 
for  any  three  other  oils  combined. 
The  sale  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is 
more  national  in  its  scope  than  the 
combined  sales  of  any  other  two  oils. 

A  marked  swing  to  the  purchase 


ft  ft  ft  *■  •:  ft 

4a«  At  *t  A* 

Make*  of  Engines 


Make  the  chart  your  guide 

Bom  on 
Pitt'burgh 
Buffalo 
Rochester 


Domestic  Branches: 
New  York 

{.Mmn  Office) 

Detroit 

De*  Moines 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 
Dal  In 

Oklahoma  City 


Milwaukee 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


*5000.00 

in  cash  prizes 

for  the  best  Letters  about  Leather 


$2000.00  in  cash  "i*1  ^  Paitl  iitr  ,hc  hc’*‘  Le,,cr  ahout 
leather  which  complies  with  the  simple  rules  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  page. 

$500.00  tor  the  second  best  letter. 

$200.00  for  the  next  best. 

Five  awards  at  $100.00  each  lor  the  five  letters 
adjudged  next  in  merit. 


Ten  prize*  of  $50.00  each. 

Twenty  prizes  of  $25.00  each,  and  eighty  consolation 
prizes  of  $10.00  each. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  cash  prizes  all  told, 
amounting  to  $5000.00.  for  Letters  about  leather! 


The  Rules 

They  are  jew  amd  plmm 
1— •••!  y+  "tUt—  hi 
III#  FfijIMb  U#  gu«|e  is! 

om  *miy  on#  t*4#  of  tk# 


2 — Tb# 

U4i 

tb#  tnp  of  lb#  Inc 


3—  Tb#  loffor  ROM  bo  MM 
in  R  sraUJ.  irifflped 

op#.  .V#  ##f t  eerdi  wil 

b€  t+mtidtrtd. 

4—  Tl#f#  tbtll  b#  ao  liaiits 
to  tb#  I«o|th  a  Utt#r  mmy 
h#j  aad  lay  «o«»p#tii#r 
n#T  «#od  in  a#  vaoy  let- 
l#r*  a*  d«»»r«d. 

Thi#  Conceit  ihofl  b#  freely 


6 —  Tb#  Crtf  prise  will  b« 
•warded  to  tb#  conteatanc 
»hn##  letter  on  lb#  auN  ere. 

Nothing  Take#  the  Place 

of  Lrithfr,"  ia  tb#  hoi  in 

tb#  optotsia  of  the  j idles 

7—  Tb#  Conceit  opena  oftriallv 
Jun#  30.  1923.  aod  #!#•« 
October  31.  1923. 

^ — la  eas#  ©f  tie.  both  #r  all 

t>i«l  coote«r#ot«  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  twtl  »no«at  #f  tb# 
prii#  tied  lor. 

W hie  this  on  ike 

emveieye; 

CONTEST  JUDGES 
American  Sole  and  Belting 
Leather  Ti 


17  B*ttery  Plw*. 
New  York  Cit> 


IKATlIF.n  Jut  l>een  serving  you  all  your 
.  life.  Prowl  childhood  you  hare  trod 
U  on  toles  and  heel*  of  West  leather. 
To  make  hundreds  of  tl»e  aeeessltle*.  com¬ 
fort*.  vou  dally  utc.  srhlrlln|t  belts  of  le  thcr 
lure  driven  all  manner  of  machine*  In  your 
service.  I  lamented  with  strong  leather, 
sturdy  liorsea  plowed  the  land  and  helped 
jraroer  the  Crop*  that  provide  the  very  food 
that  keeps  you  hearty. 

You  hare  accepted  the  usefulness  of  leather 
«s  a  nutter  of  course.  Put  It  will  pay  you 
to  think 


Your  lettrr  mud  he  about  sole  or  belting 
leather.  Such  leather  i%  made  from  selected 
hide*  of  cattle,  tannrsl  to  keel,  all  Its  natural 
toughness  and  to  gain  added  strength  from 
the  tanning  process. 

What  is  "Sole  Leather"? 

The  thinnest  soles  on  a  debutante's  pretty 
slippers  are  sole  leather.  So  are  the  strong 
soles  of  marching  hoot*.  The  belt  of  a  sew- 
ing  machine  »s  heavy  leather;  traveling  lugs 
trunk  straps;  there  are  many  other  ue«  of 
sole  leatlier  besides  the  soles  of  shoes  and 
belts  for  machine? . 

Think  about  leather's  wonderfully  wide 
usefulness,  and-  put  what  you  know  into  a 
letter! 

This  Contest 
is  open  to  everybody 

The  plainest,  simplest  tale  of  sole  leather'* 
familiar  service  may  win  the  principal  price. 
Two  thousand  dollars  In  cash! 

It  may  go  to  a  busy  mother,  for  a  letter 
telling  how  honest  leather  withstands  the 
scuffing  of  children's  shoes,  keeping  little 
feet  dry-shod — and  keepine  the  family  foot¬ 
wear  budget  down! 


Or  the  winner  may  be  some  business  girl, 
managing  to  l»e  trim-shod  on  her  modest 
earnings.  She  knows  that  leather  sole*  nml 
heels  arc  essential  lo  keep  shoes  style- fresh 
and  shapely. 

Everyone  can  write  about  leather 

A  Veteran  policeman  may  write  that  first 
prise  letter,  with  hi*  experience  of  reliable 
shoes  that  have  home  him  with  ease  of  foot, 
over  the  tedious  miles  of  hia  beat.  Or  gome 
soldier  may  rupture  the  big  prise.  Soldier* 
know  that' for  long  marches  "nothing  take* 

I  lie  place  of  leather.''  Nothing  else  has  that 
firm  flexibility:  nothing  but  leather  gives  the 
feel  of  comfort  and  lightness  and  coolness 
afoot. 

Some  physician  may  win  the  chief  award. 

N'o  one  U  better  aware  than  he  what  freedom 
from  foot-ills  good  leather  Insures  hy  keep¬ 
ing  the  feet  cool,  healthy  and  dry  I 

Some  worker  In  the  Industrie*  mav  ram 
that  first  prise.  Dally  he  sees  great  leather 
belts  after  years  of  service  driving  nia- 
rbineiy,  saving  power,  saving  dollar*. 

Use  your  own  experience  with 
leather! 

Head  what  "The  Old  Shoemaker"  says 
al«out  leather  on  the  adjoining  page.  Add 
your  every-day  knowledge  of  leather'* 
goodness. 

Then  write  your  letter.  Write  more  than 
one  letter,  if  you  wish.  But  keep  each  letter 
brief,  and  deal  with  facts  you  know.  There 
arc  11*  Osh  Prises  to  he  given  for  just  such 
letters  as  you  run  write.  Why  shouldn't  the 
first  prize  of  Two  Thousand  Dollar*  he 
sours?  Write  it  and  send  it  in  now.  Address 
it  thus: 

Cornell  Judges 

American  Sole  mmi  Belting  Leather  Tanner* 

IT  Ratter*  Piter.  New  V#rk  City 
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•  rjrr#  rboot  leather 

lUm  The  Old  Skoemakref  Im  kit 

Imle  ibop.  foe  geaeraituai.  buy  and 

gtrlt  omd  Skrtr  elden  tf  Mi — 
W#  prokiabty  tamed  la  bear  kit 
AmW;  rommr.U  and  peattual  phi- 

laiopky  «i  A#  added  many  extra 

moolk a  •/  v/«f  f o  their  liili 
fAr»«|A  the  an  of  lr#fAer  ,W#i  Mi 
W#/«.  /•  fir  Jtfi#  >irf fit  of  title «. 

•a  #»»••  aai  rdtoget  rr ery  where. 

The  Old  Shoemokee  Aa>  fudeaeed 

h*m% t.'f  to  multitude 1,  for  An  ^A  • 

loiopbf  ss  we  l  0 a  A»l  k«metl  web* 
mamih  p. 


The  Old  Shoemaker  says— 

"If  I  wu  writing  «  letter  to  win  two  thousand  dollars  or  so,  there's  so  much 
truth  to  tell  about  leather  that  I’d  hardly  know  where  to  begin. 


"People  don’t  always  realise  that  leather  U 

E rod  need  by  nature  and  Improved  by  man. 

ature  puts  It  on  the  animal  for  protection; 
nod  nothing  else  has  ever  taken  It*  place  to 
protect  tlu-  feet  of  man.  Cavemen  found  that 
out,  thousand*  of  year*  ago,  when  they  bound 
sun-dried  hides  around  their  feet. 

“Making  leather— which  is  what  tanning 
l«— has  progressed  a  long  way  since  then, 
(.rather  is  tunned  to-dnv  so  it  keep*  th- 
springlne**  and  flexibility  and  lively  feel 
which  nature  give*  It. 

“In  my  own  time.  I’ve  seen  lot*  of  Im- 

Cjveinent*  in  tanning.  Leather  to-day  i* 
tier  than  ever,  tough.- r,  more  uniform, 
lighter  yet  gives  far  longer  wear. 

“Nature  gives  the  animal  a  hide  that  ha* 
million*  of  little  (litre*  bound  together,  flexi¬ 
ble  in  every  direction.  )et  (Inn  fur  all  It* 
‘give.'  It  ha*  tliat  ‘give’  so  the  muscle*  e.xn 
move  freely  under  It;  ami  the  tanner  keej  , 
it  all  In  good  shoe  leather. 

“Nature  makes  the  hide  watrrproo'.  ami 
yet  parous.  That's  why  leather  sole*  let  the 
fret  breathe.  Ask  some  policeman,  or  some 
letter-carrier,  how  much  that  mean*  to  their 
ease  afoot.  Or  ask  some  golf-player,  who 
knows  how  leather  sole*  keep  his  feet  cod 
and  comfortable  in  the  hot  sun  on  th-  link'. 

"I’ve  never  seen  shoes  that  would  keep 
their  shape  without  they  hod  the  good  founda¬ 


tion  only  leather  soles  ami  heel*  eon  give. 
Many's  the  prrtty  slipper  I’ve  repaired  for 
ladle*  ami  when  the  sole  it  good  leather, 
they  stay  pretty  ami  shapely  till  they  wear 
out.  Ami  they're  easier  on  the  feet,  too! 

"And  children's  short— that's  where  goal 
leather  sole*  are  more  important  than  almost 
i.njwhere  else.  'Nothing  take*  the  place  of 
leather'  for  keeping  little  feet  dry  and  help¬ 
ing  them  grow  shapely  ami  healthfully, 

"I  suppose  because  I'm  a  shoemaker  I 
think  first  of  shoe*  when  I  studv  shoot 
leather's  use*.  Hut  a  man  was  in  here  the 
other  day  who  runt  a  factory. 

"He  sold  they  had  a  leather  belt  running 
In  thrlr  plant  that  his  grandfather  tonight 
more  than  fifty  years  ago-  and  It's  a  g<»od 
UR  to-day  I  leather  belting  helps  you  to 
get  more  power  out  of  machinery  because  it 
doesn’t  slip  or  doesn’t  have  to  be  pulkd  to 
-:iake  It  grip  th-  pulley.  Poet  U.  be  savs 
list  a  leather  bell  I*  the  most  efficient  thing 
n  a  machine  shop— bar  none!  Some  fellow 
who  knows  leather  belts  will  surely  win  a 
prize  telling  us  why. 

"Whatever  you  use  leather  for,  you  can  be 
sure  there's  nothing  like  it  for  long  wear 
and  solid  value  for  the  money.  I  certainly 
would  get  that  into  my  letter  about  Leather. 
If  I  was  writing  It.  And  I'd  be  sure  to  tell 
why  -nothing  lakes  the  place  of  leather.' “ 


Address  your  letter  to  Contest  Judges 


AMERICAN  SOLE  and  BELTING  LEATHER  TANNERS 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 


Tie  Ameentm  Suit  tut  Brllimi  Leafier  Teamen  it  t  r*.»  •(  imdfpndral  tale  mad  brllimt  lemtkrf  /*•••>■ 
(••  mid  far  lie  purpatl  .f  putt:  lafaemtllom.  Il  it  mat  •  lamp  tap  tprrtiimt  /•»  peatl.  Ill  pnmeej  abfe.l 
it  f.  eiplma  It  lie  pabt it.  bp  meami  tf  malianal  Mir  •*  Hr  k<iktp  ial— final  abaml  leatbee 

•ad  aboal  lit  Main*  iadaUrp. 

Tit  C am  ml  Ilf r  beheaet  liai  ereepaae  trim  bapt  tbart.  at  brill,  at  a  lift  peadaeU  al  leatkrr.  wJl  wrUami 

lifif  lull  .1  a  10 mad.  iafe  guide  la  latiifaelary  bajia~. 


The  Judges 

The  Cwh  Pri/f  »wnrd« 
will  be  made  in  *cr©rcUnr« 
with  the  it crlticti  of  th« 
following  named: 

MARTHA  E.  DODSON 
A  nor  tele  Editor 

The  l.odtft*  Home  Journal 

PRESIDENT 
TREDFRICK  C.  HICKS 
pf  the  Vnirertity  0 f  Ciweinnati 
PRESIDENT 
FRASER  M.  MOFFAT 
•/  tit  Tnmaeet*  Commit 

T!»e  r-wh  Pr«*e*  will  I* 
pint  to  the  winner*  inunrdi* 
•telr  th*  Judco*  render  their 
dccUion.  Tl*  name*  of  tlx? 
winner*  will  he  announced 
H*  the-*  rolumns  93  *»OIl 
after  Octufcrr  II.  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 


fTrite  a  tetter  about 
I  eat  be*  /  ft’ file  it  and 
it  to-day! 


"igit 
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Glebe  reporter  back  in  the  spring  of  1921  exprest  her  belief  in 
the  opportunities  at  Washington. 

“There  is  such  a  splendid  opportunity  here  in  Washington." 
she  said,  "for  splendid  constructive  work.  Look  at  all  the 
nations  that  are  represented.  Think  of  all  the  points  of  view, 
nationally  speaking,  that  are  gathered  together  when  a  score  of 
women  meet  for  tea. 

“Well,  it  does  seem  as  if  they  could  do  a  great  deal  toward 
establishing  an  understanding  among  the  different  people  they 
represent.  In  this  way  they  would  not  only  be  helping  in 
international  affairs,  but  would  also— to  bring  the  thing  down 
to  a  more  personal  basis — Ih>  assisting  their  husbands  in  what¬ 
ever  they  are  trying  to  do. 

“Every  one  talks  of  the  restlessness  of  women  since  the  war. 
of  their  dissatisfaction  to  return  to  the  old  kinds  of  life.  Of 
course  they  are  restless.  Soon  there  will  not  be  an  intelligent 
woman  who  is  content  to  do  nothing  but  live  a  social  life.  I 
should  think  that  Washington  would  !*• 
an  excellent  place  to  begin  the  change." 

The  simplicity  and  directness  of  the 
President's  character  are  brought  out. 
reports  the  Providence  Journal,  by  some 
intimate  sidelights  recently  procured 
from  Miss  C.  Ellen  Dunbar,  once  a 
school-teacher  of  Plymouth,  who  resided 
at  the  Cooiidgo  home  when  Calvin  was 
a  lad.  Wo  are  told: 

She  calls  Calvin  a  real  student,  "one 
without  trimmings."  His  methodical 
ways  developed  at  an  early  age.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Dunbar,  and  as  far  as  her 
knowledge  goes,  she  declared,  he  never 
was  more  than  a  minute  or  two  early  in 
getting  to  school  and  was  nover  a  s««cond 
late.  When  school  was  over  he  made  a 
Ixs-line  for  home,  to  attend  to  his  chores, 
which  he  never  delayed  or  slighted. 

A  character  student  of  Boston  gave  a 
“Heading"  of  Coolidge'*  character  not 
long  ago.  It  was  so  accurate  that  it 
“tickled"  the  Coolidge*  immensely, 
particularly  Mrs.  Coolidge.  it  ia  under¬ 
stood. 

The  expert  suid:  “There  is  a  lack  of 
fervor  and  enthusiasm  almost  tending  to 
coldness,  but  he  is  considerate,  friendly 
and  socialite  to  a  degree.  He  has  judg¬ 
ment,  introspection,  a  good  balance  of 
thought  and  action,  a  splendid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  retentive,  and  he  is  shrewd, 
dogged,  persistent,  even  tho  mild.  He 
will  never  advoente  anything  radical.  1 
tlnd  him  a  line  political  diplomat." 

Secretary  Hughes  has  paid  public  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  “sagacious  counsel"  of  tho 
Vice-President  at  cabinet  meeting*,  re- 
|H>rts  the  Washington  correspondent  of 

the  New  York  World,  when  he  was  the  first  Vico-President 
to  sit  in  the  Cabinet  councils.  The  President's  feeling  against 
radicalism  is  brought  out  by  the  same  writer  in  connection  with 
the  recent  forced  resignation  of  the  president  of  Amherst 
College.  The  report  runs: 

Calvin  Coolidge  sat  beside  Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn  at  the 
commencement  exercises  in  June.  1923,  of  Amherst  College. 
Those  who  watched  the  Vice-President’s  face  as  Dr.  Meiklejohn 
bitterly  sketched  his  views  of  the  antagonism  to  lilierallsm  in 
education  which  had  cost  him  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  needed  no  words  from  Calvin  Coolidge  to  know  he 
does  not  sympathize  with  radicalism  in  education  or  any  where  in 
America.  And  Mr.  Coolidge.  as  usual,  did  not  say  anything  at  all. 

Simplicity  and  duty  have  made  him  famous  in  Washington 
for  appearing  at  his  office  in  the  Capitol  at  9  o'clock  every 
morning,  working  there  till  he  gm-s  at  noon  to  the  Senate  to 
preside,  and  dining  out  five  evenings  in  every  week  with  Mrs. 
Coolidge. 

Very  calm  is  Calvin  Coolidge.  very  calm.  He  sat.  presiding 
in  the  Senate,  unmoved  through  the  famous  riot  of  “liar"  and 
"come  outside"  of  the  Keed-Macumber  rumpus  on  the  floor  in 
July.  1921.  He  did  not  pound  with  his  gavel  and  roar  for  order. 
He  treated  it  as  if  the  noise  and  rough  words  were  just  excess 
steam. 


HE  HAD  BEEN  TALKING,  EVERY  MONTH,  to  per¬ 
haps  five  million  people  through  the  pages  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  that  he  had  made  so  distinctively  his  own;  and 
when  he  died,  under  circumstances  as  inspiring  as  any  detailed 
in  the  inspiring  fiction  he  loved  to  print,  he  received  such  a  flood 
of  valedictories  as  lias  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  magazine  editors. 
John  M.  Siddall  was  his  name,  but  "Sid"  was  the  sobriquet 
under  which  he  addrest  his  readers  in  his  monthly  department, 
headed  "Sid  Says."  His  greatest  contact  with  the  American 
public,  however,  was  through  tho  magazine  itself.  The  American 
Magazine,  which  he  edited  down  to  the  shaping  of  paragraphs  and 
the  choice  of  adjeetivM.  It  reached  a  circulation  of  2,000,000 

copies  under  the  guidance  of  his  "big 
idea."  This  idea,  according  to  “a  person 
long  acquainted  with  him.”  as  quoted  by 
the  New  York  Timet,  was  that: 

People  are  more  interested  in  them¬ 
selves  than  in  anything  else  in  the  world. 
That  personal  problems  mean  more  to  the 
average  man  or  woman  than  social  or 
community  problems.  That  the  question. 

“  How  to  make  a  living."  is  more  vital 
than  the  question,  "How  to  regulate  the 
railroads." 

The  idea  may  not  have  been  so  very 
new.  and.  in  fact,  as  the  New  York  World 
sums  him  up,  Mr.  Siddnll's  contribution 
to  contemporary  periodical  literature  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  fact  that  "he  glorified  the 
obvious  and  capitalize  the  ordinary." 
The  highbrows  might  dub  him.  *ugg«-*t« 
tho  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  a  “hope- 
broker."  Nevertheless,  "he  took  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  people,  and  presented  it  in 
terms  that  the  l>eoplc  could  understand." 
It  was  the  personality  of  the  man.  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  warmth  with  which  ho  put  over 
his  idea  of  usefulness,  concludes  the  editor 
of  this  |»aj>or.  in  agreement  with  most  of 
the  hundreds  or  editor*  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  who  write  obituary  editorials,  that 
made  him  one  of  the  leading  forces  in  con¬ 
temporary  American  letters. 

The  outstanding  facts  of  his  life  may  1» 
told  in  a  few  paragraphs — how  he  rushed 
from  Oherlin  College  to  begin,  Iwfore  sun¬ 
set  on  graduation  day.  his  newxpa|»cr 
work  on  the  Cleveland  Plain- Dealer,  and 
how  he  rose  within  a  very  few  years  to  his 
position  as  the  guiding  genius  of  u  monthly  magazine  with  a 
huge  circulation.  The  story  goes,  according  to  a  biography  in 
the  New  York  Timet: 

The  publishers  of  The  American  Magazine  found  themselves 
slipping  and  offend  the  editorship  to  the  man  or  woman  on  the 
staff  who  could  suggest  the  best  life-saving  idea;  and  John  M. 
Siddall  came  forward  with  the  desired  idea  and  won  the  prize. 

Whether  the  story  is  apochrvphal  or  not,  Mr.  Siddall  was  the 
directing  force  of  the  magazine  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  by  adhering  to  his  idea  rigorously  he  rose  to  be  one 
of  the  most  notably  successful  magazine  editors  in  history. 

No  other  magazine  published  to-day  is  so  filled  with  one  man's 
personality  as  was  his.  Mr.  Siddall  wrote  for  years  a  short 
monthly  editorial  headed  "Sid  Says."  But  that  was  the  least 
important  of  his  appearances  Itefore  his  readers.  He  is  as  clearly 
seen  in  any  and  every  other  page  betw-een  the  covers,  sturdily 
maintaining  his  idea  of  what  the  reading  public,  or  a  big  |>ortion 
of  it.  wants  in  the  way  of  food  for  thought. 

He  saw  that  the  ruling  passion  of  a  great  class  of  Americans 
is  to  make  good:  not  necessarily  to  make  money,  but  to  make  the 
best  of  themselves,  of  their  talents  and  their  opportunities:  to 
acquit  themselves  creditably  despite  unfavoring  circumstances 
And  he  took  those  Americans  seriously. 

The  fruits  of  his  idea  an*  seen  partly  in  the  circulation  Ixtoks. 
and  still  more  abundantly  in  the  hold  that  Siddall  had  upou  tic 
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MASON  CORDS 

FRANKLY,  Mason  Cords  were 
built  first  for  those  fine,  luxurious  • 
cars  which  demand  distinctive  perfec¬ 
tion  in  every  detail.  Now,  all  who  love 
the  lure  of  the  hills,  may  drive  month 
after  month  on  Mason  Cords,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  these  sturdy 
tires  of  worth  and  distinction  will 
serve  them  continuously  and  well. 


THE  MASON  TIRE  O  RUBBER  COMPANY.  KENT.  OHIO 
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Construction  Day  by  Day 


So  great  and  so  constant  is  the  growth  of  demand  for 
telephone  service  that  the  Bell  System  invests  through¬ 
out  the  country  an  average  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  every  working  day  for  new  telephone  plant. 

New  aerial  lines  are  always  under  construction  or 
extension,  new  subways  are  being  dug  and  cables  laid, 
larger  building  accommodations  are  under  way,  more 
switchboards  are  in  process  of  building  or  installation, 
and  added  facilities  of  every  description  being  mustered 
into  service  to  care  for  the  half  million  or  more  new 
subscribers  linked  to  the  System  every  year. 

This  nation-wide  construction,  this  large  expenditure 
of  funds,  could  not  be  carried  out  efficiently  or  eco¬ 
nomically  by  unrelated,  independent  telephone  organi¬ 
zations  acting  without  co-operation  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  Neither  could  it  be  carried  out  efficiently 
or  economically  by  any  one  organization  dictating  from 
one  place  the  activities  of  all.  In  the  Bell  System  all  the 
associated  companies  share  common  manufacturing  and 
purchasing  facilities  which  save  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  They  share  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions, 
engineering  achievements,  and  operating  benefits  which 
save  further  millions.  But  the  management  of  service 
in  each  given  territory  is  in  the  hands  of  the  company 
which  serves  that  territory  and  which  knows  its  needs 
and  conditions. 

By  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  union  and 
co-operation  with  the  advantages  of  local  initiative  and 
responsibility,  the  Bell  System  has  provided  the  nation 
with  the  only  type  of  organization  which  could  spend 
with  efficiency  and  economy,  the  millions  of  dollars 
being  invested  in  telephone  service. 


"Bell  System- 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Ano  Associated  Companies 


On«  Policy,  One  System.  Universal  Service .  and 
• 
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imagination  and  the  gratitude  of  his  puU 
lie.  He  once  said  that  his  public 
not  a  flxt  quantity.  It  grew  up  lo  him. 
wan  influenced  by  him  and  patted  on. 
still  bearing  his  imprint,  Iho  perhaps  con¬ 
scious  of  him  no  longer.  Ho  aimed  to  pro¬ 
vide  struggling  young  ambition  and  faint¬ 
ing  old  ambition  with  the  stimulus  that 
they  needed  to  help  them  surmount  their 
difficulties.  He  showed  that  daily  hum- 
new  life  is  adventure  just  as  surely  as  If. 
in  the  remote  and  romantic  regions  far 
from  the  drab  city  and  the  work-a-dsy 
farm.  He  glorified  that  daily  adventur 

Moreover.  Siddnll  preached  counter, 
obedience,  cheerfulness,  loyalty,  all  tl* 
virtues.  He  dispensed  morality  in  limit- 
l<»'  amount  from  a  titanic  pulpit,  and  li. 
“put  it  over"  not  by  the  dull  method  of 
homily,  but  by  the  adroit  method  of  trllmt 
stories  out  of  real  life. 

His  message  was  that  it  is  imsaihl*  for 
every  man  and  every  woman  to  rise  to 
credit  and  renown  by  putting  to  use  t  • 
simple,  every-day  powers  that  lie  within 
every  personality.  He  appealed  to  Ihow 
[rowers  in  his  readers  by  exhibiting  »n 
overwhelming  gallery  of  portraits  of  mm 
and  women  who  had  succeeded  through  n<> 
miracle  or  lucky  secret,  but  through  tl* 
application  of  common  sense. 

In  reality,  there  were  two  John  M.  Sid- 
dalle,  and  so  different  they  were  that,  could 
they  have  been  separately  personified,  tie*' 
might  have  walked  side  by  side  through  el 
Broadway  without  being  recognized  s« 
twins. 

There  was  the  executive  known  to  tin 
literary  agent,  the  paper  sidesman,  tl» 
printer,  and  the  ink  dealer.  That  Siddnll 
was  ns  businesslike  a  man  ns  one  could 
And  in  all  Wall  Street  or  the  wholcttk 
dry-goods  district.  "A  shrewd,  snappy 
short* poken  man  conscious  of  his  |tow»».' 
sax’s  a  person  who  had  business  cent* 
with  him.  “He  signed  letters  nil  the  mini 
you  talked  with  him." 

Then  there  was  the  Siddnll  whom  f<* 
ever  saw,  but  whom  thousands  of  peo|* 
knew  mom  truly  than  they  know  tliH 
next-door  neighbors;  a  man  whom  thr; 
admired  and  loved  for  his  neigh  borli  tv - 
indeed,  and  for  the  help  ho  lent  them  ii 
their  daily  living. 

By  some  it  is  said  that  Siddnll  was  n 
editor;  that  ho  was  a  clever  advertism 
expert  instead,  who  exploited  Itcne'c 
lently  a  large  class  of  people;  and  that  h 
capitalized  youthful  aspiration  to  his  o* 
profit,  and  flaticmd  the  self-esteem  of  fot 
cursed  with  the  inferiority  complex.  Tlirn 
are  always  two  ways  of  looking  at  any  n 
markable  human  achievement. 

It  would  not  be  saTe  to  speak  disport 
inglv  of  Mr.  Siddall  to  those  thousand*  • 
good  citizen*  who  know  him  through  h 
work  and  who  look  back  to  somethit 
printed  by  him  or  by  some  writer  of  b 
that  gave  them  the  impulse  to  better  the 
lot  in  life. 

A  sophisticated  person  once  said,  "N< 
1  never  mad  Siddall’s  stuff.” 

“Why  not?"  was  asked. 

"Because."  replied  the  cynic,  "it  i*  * 
darned  helpful." 

But  because  it  was  "so  darned  helpful 
it  reached  a  circulation  close  to  the  2, (XXI 
(XX)  mark. 

Ask  that  host  of  good  folk  which  ww*  tl 
real  Siddall:  tiny  clever  business  exeeuth 
who  signed  hi*  Wetter*  while  his  will 
talked  to  him.  n  / the  Siddall  who  show. 


all  diraetad 


thorn  the  wav  to  promotion  nn«l  pay — and 
you  know  the-  answer  you  will  get. 

His  death,  the  details  of  which  appeared 
in  the  daily  press,  is  thus  briefly  desrril**! 
by  the  Richmond  Timea- Dispatch ,  which 
credits  him  with  wearing  “the  red  badge 
of  courage": 

He  was  the  pluckiest  sort  of  fighter,  *ho 
knew  not  the  meaning  of  defeat.  In  the 
face  of  certain  death — death  that  was  in¬ 
evitable  in  a  few  weeks  or  months — Siddall. 
editor  of  The  American  Magazine,  wont 
quietly  nl»out  his  work,  irradiating  the 
sunshine  of  bis  chi*erv  smile  us  if  all  were 
going  well  with  his  world.  The  doctors 
bad  apprise!  him  of  his  doom;  cancer  was 
•  afing  his  life  away;  but  Siddall  insisted 
that  it  l>e  their  awt-ho  would  die  as  a 
soldier  at  his  post,  without  llinehinr:  and 
without  inviting  sympathy. 

"Victory,"  Siddall  once  wrote,  "is  what 
The  American  Magazine  is  interested  in. 
Victory  for  the  individual  over  the  odds 
that  besot  him.  There  are  all  kinds  - 
sickness,  lack  of  education,  opportunity,  or 
money;  environment,  had  habits,  absurd 
weaknesses,  every  sort  of  mental,  physical 
and  spiritual  barrier  of  'The  I*ilgrini'a 
iVugress.'  Money  is  one  of  the  eounters  in 
the  game,  but  only  one." 

And  Siddall  himself  was  interested  in 
victory.  lie  won  it. 

Among  Mr.  Siddull's  pages  of  the  sayings 
of  "Sid,"  which  have  lately  lwvn  gathered 
into  n  book,  "Sid  Says"  (The  Century 
Company),  ho  was  particularly  interested 
in  a  brief  analysis  of  prohibition  as  it  affects 
the  average  citizen,  published  about  a  year 
»r-».  He  sent  this  “saying"  to  several 
editor  friends,  and  it  received  much  appri*- 
riation.  His  argument  ran  that,  in  times 
and  places  whore  men  do  much  hard  physi¬ 
cal  work  in  the  open  air,  they  can  "work 
<>ut  "  spirituous  liquors  without  very  harm¬ 
ful  effects.  The  laborer  in  the  liayfleld,  for 
example,  can  absorb  sufficient  hard  eider  to 
put  two  sedentary  citizens  in  their  graves, 
and  feel  little  the  worse  for  it.  In  the  last 
hundred  years,  however,  argues  Sid,  man¬ 
kind.  by  anil  large,  has  moved  indoors,  rnd 
taken  jobs  that  require  less  physical  labor. 
The  man  who  sits  at  a  desk  or  the  worker  in 
a  steam-heated  factory  is  on  nn  entirely 
different  physical  plane  from  the  wood- 
chopper  or  tho  day-laborer  on  a  railroad,  or 
the  worker  in  a  steel  mill.  He  argued  that 
l  “booze”  is  thus  more  poisonous  to  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  population  than  ever 
before  in  history.  His  optimistic  philoso¬ 
phy  thus  found  a  sign  of  the  times  and  of 
tl**  world's  advance  in  American  prohibi¬ 
tion. 

Heywood  Broun,  with  a  reputation  as  a 
nalist  rather  than  an  optimist,  contributes 
this  brief  appreciation  to  the  flood  of  even 
more  eulogistic  obituary  notices: 

lb  ■fore  John  M.  Siddall  died  I  sometimes 
wondered  whether  he  believed  in  the  cease¬ 
lessly  optimistic  philosophy  which  ani¬ 
mated  The  .1  m erica n  Magazine.  Over  and 
over  again  he  printed,  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  story  of  Dick  Whittington.  The 
man  with  a  shoestring  invariably  finished 
up  with  a  boot  factory. 

At  first  I  thought  Siddall  overemphasized 
the  importance  of  financial  success  in  those 
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'^"VNot  One  Mistake 
in.1072  Chances 


UNDER  the  above  caption,  the  Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance 
Company  described  in  their  publication  the  results  se¬ 
cured  with  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine. 


‘The  bead  Office  recently  Had  1,072  separate  transactions  to 
compute  in  a  limited  time,  as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  n 
re-insurance  treaty. 

"A  plan  wi*  finally  devised  whereby  two  clerks  of  leu  than  a 
year’s  experience,  with  the  aid  of  two  Monroe  Calculating 
Machines  completed  the  task  in  six  hours' time,  or  nn  average 
of  twenty  seconds  apiece,  absolutely  without  brain  fag  and  in 
addition  furnishing  a  mechanical  check  on  the  correctness  of 
their  work. 


As  yet  no  errors  have  been  found  and  none  his  been 
returned  for  correction.” 


If  any  one  feature  of  the  Monroe  is  more  highly  spoken  of 
than  others  by  its  thousands  of  users,  it  is  the  certainty  of 
First-time  Accuracy. 

Speed  and  Simplicity  of  operation  and  Durability  are  in¬ 
herent  characteristics  of  Monroe  design  and  construction, 
widely  appreciated  and  valued.  But  these,  without  First-time 
Accuracy,  would  mean  waste. 


That  the  Monroe  is  a  machine  of  constant  accuracy,  pro¬ 
viding  safeguards  against  errors  of  the  "human  element”,  has 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again. 


The  Monroe  is  made  in  a  sire  and  model  to  lit  your  figuring 
needs,  each  with  the  Visible  Proof  of  Accuracy,  fast,  simple 
and  easy  to  operate. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration  or  Free  Trial  on  your  own  work. 


CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


ViofUM  Service  U  available  ai  all  Principal  Point*  in  the  United  Stale*  and  Canad 

mod  throughout  the  World. 
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Y  Published  im 
the  interest  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Development  by 
an  Institution  that  will 
be  helped  by  what¬ 
ever  helps  the  J 
Industry,  vs (  . 


Helping  to  keep 
your  house  in  order 

UP  an  electric  light  pole  in  a 
driving  rain  storm — you  have 
seen  him  hard  at  work.  Do  you  re¬ 
alize  that  he  is  helping  you  to  make 
a  cup  of  cofTec,  or  clean  vour  house 
or  wash  your  clothes  electrically? 

Just  one  of  the  workers  on  the  job 
day  and  night,  who  arc  keeping  the 
lines  clear  so  you  can  have  electric 
service  whenever  you  want  it. 

This  is  the  human  side  of  your 
electric  light  and  power  company. 
It  is  what  goes  on  behind  the  bill, 
behind  the  boilers  and  generators. 

In  the  way  of  equipment,  modern 
invention  has  made  wonderful  prog¬ 
ress.  But  that  isn't  everything.  It 
all  comes  back  to  the  “men  behind 
the  guns.” 

When  there's  a  burglar  scare  and 
you  need  lights  in  a  hurry — when  the 
baby  is  sick  and  you  must  have  a 
heating  pad — what  a  comfort  to  know 
that  down  at  the  electric  company 
lrc'  A  there  arc  men  you  can  depend  on! 


Western  Electric 
Company 

Since  1969  makers  and  distributors 
of  electrical  equipment 


dumber  39  of  a  series 
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sketches  from  life  which  he  selected,  hut 
soon  I  learned  tliat  it  wasn't  the  money 
itself  which  held  his  imagination  hut  the 
adventure  of  it  all.  A  million  dollars  did 
not  impress  him  particularly,  but  ho  never 
lost  the  notion  that  the  making  of  the  mil¬ 
lion  was  romantic,  the  most  authentically 
romantic  thing  in  our  world  to-day. 

And  now  that  he  has  died,  I  realize  that 
he  did  regard  his  work  as  something  enor¬ 
mously  important.  He  fought  to  keep  at  it 
with  as  much  tenacity  as  a  great  painter  or 
sculptor  engaged  upon  a  masterpiece. 


TOO  MANY  STYLES — “A  WART  UPON 

BUSINESS” 

THUS  ia  stigmatized,  by  the  Domestic 
Distribution  Department  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  incubus  of 
unnecessary  and  complicated  styles,  \ari»- 
tie«  and  sizes,  which  it  says  is  acting  a*  » 
veritable  clog  in  trade  and  industry  of  all 
kinds.  There  has  been  some  simplifica¬ 
tion.  principally  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
efforts,  in  manufacturing  on  a  largo  scale. 
That  the  same  movement  would  benefit  the 
smaller  trade*  also,  we  are  assured.  In  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  CliamW.  and  en¬ 
titled  “A  Commercial  Tower  of  Balxd*'  a 
variant  but  equally  appropriate  metaphor, 
this  attitude  is  emphasized,  and  the  aid  and 
advice  of  the  Domestic  Distribution  De¬ 
partment  is  offend  to  all  who  desire  to 
make  use  of  it.  The  benefits  of  simplifica¬ 
tion  are  illustrated  at  the  outset  of  inviting 
the  n<adcr  to  compare  the  nearly  45,001) 
characters  of  the  Chincw  literary  script 
with  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  English 
alphaliet.  For  some  more  or  less  occult 
reason.  the  writer  soys,  human  progress 
seems  to  sprout  from  the  simplest  forms,  t >» 
develop  through  a  multiplication  of  com¬ 
plications.  and,  finally  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  simpler,  persistent  typo.  This  has  Wn 
the  result  in  language;  but  in  merchandise 
—  not  yet.  He  continues: 

Varieties,  sizes  and  seasonal  chnnges  in 
merchandise  still  constitute  a  sky-piercing 
Tower  of  Babel.  We  are  embarrassed  in 
selecting  from  the  multitude  of  instance* 
which  offer  themselves  for  illustration,  but 
we  are  not  embarrassed  in  making  the 
statement  that  the  foundation  of  this  struc¬ 
ture  forms  the  base  upon  which  are  erected 
enormous  surcharges  in  the  costs  of  Dis¬ 
tribution.  And  we  are  impelled  to  ask  the 
quest  ion: 

Who  is  benefited  by  this  wart  upon 
business? 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  situation  of 
a  dealer  in  paints:  There  are  ten  shades  of 
pearl-gray  paint,  more  or  less,  products!  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  shades  seldom  are  the  same  for  any 
two  manufacturers.  Therefore,  a  retail 
paint  dealer  who  carries  the  lim«s  oven  of 
three  different  manufacturers  may  find 
himself  out  of  stock  of  a  particular  shade 
of  pearl  gray  Iieoause  no  standards  of  color 
have  been  adopted  by  the  trade. 

Every  retail  merchant  has  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  which  he  can  invest  iu 
merchandise  for  resale,  and  his  chances  for 
profit  depend  mostly  upon  the  frequenc  y 
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■iib  which  this  capital  can  be  turned  over. 
Any  fichcmi*  of  merchandising  which  does 
not  consider  this  question  carefully  and 
constantly,  fails  just  that  much  of  ap¬ 
proaching  a  possible  height  of  success. 

.  A  good  many  merchants  (have  been 
-•ared  away  from  this  idea  by  the  thought 
that  it  forbids  carrying  new  styles  and 
novelties.  This  is  all  wrong. 

Avoiding  the  urge  of  fashions,  it  is 
found  that  real  progress  is  being  made. 
The  sire*  and  shapes  of  packages  for  stock¬ 
ing*,  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  shirts,  under¬ 
scar  and  many  other  commodities  arc 
J  ■  Ming  to  the  consideration  and  unllinqntt* 
of  thousands,  who  manufacture  and  use 
them,  to  regard  the  subject  of  reduction  as 

*  practicable  and  serious  necessity.  This 
mt-ani  that  every  one.  including  tho  con- 
mmer,  will  benefit  by  tho  effort.  Manufac¬ 
ture™  w  ill  heneflt  by  heing  able* to  conm-n- 
tote  their  forces  and  their  machines  upon 

*  larger  quantity  of  each  kind  of  paekagi-; 
uul  this  benefit  will  be  extended  even  to  the 
dandardixalion  «»f  display  eases  with  a  con- 
-spjent  lowering  of  their  costs.  Distribu¬ 
tors  will  Iwiicfit  by  the  lets  cost  ami  the 
m  iter  ease  in  storing  ami  displaying  pack- 
arc.  of  standard  dimensions.  Consumers 
■ill  benefit  ultimately  through  these  vari- 
I.U..  economies  Iweausc  they  pay  the  sum  of 
ill  costs  now  and  they  will  not  have  to  pay 
fe  certain  elements  in  the  future.  Re¬ 
markable  progress  ha-  lK«cn  made  in  the 
iiindardiution  of  (tackages  for  fruits  and 
wgHablc*.  with  results  wliich  have  the 
force  of  law. 

Results  which  have  followitl  tho  efforts 
of  Secretary  Hoover  in  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  in  the  stamlardixation 
of  their  producta.  Now  as  this  movement 
n  very  palpable  results  haw  hwn  attained 
•In-mly  and  they  arc  the  more  to  be  ap- 
l  ’j<udc.|  since  they  are  entirely  voluntary 
«n  the  part  of  thow-  who  have  contributed. 
0<v»*ionally  the  work  has  lawn  performed 
through  individual  agencies,  that  is.  menu- 
f.i  turers  who  themselves  are  able  to  sim¬ 
plify  tho  produet  of  their  own  factories; 
Himrt imrs  it  has  lns-n  performed  through 
1  small  group  repreerntntive  of  different 
lenochea  of  a  trade:  and  sometimes  it  has 
•sen  done  largely  through  a  government 
»g*noy.  Hut.  however  it  has  las-n  done,  the 
f*ct  remains  thnt  the  trade  association  is  the 
oneb.»dy  bi-st  qualiflc.1  to  collect  the  various 
thread*  and  weave  them  into  a  fabric  of 
strength  and  usefulness. 

Ill  every  trade  there  is  some  direction 
i^  which  this  movement  should  Ih*  mani- 
f**t*d.  It  may  Is-  in  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  varieties;  it  may  l»c  in  a  starnl- 
ar-biisl  niethml  of  recording  tho  costs  of 
cl-ung  business;  it  may  Ih-  in  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  printed  forms  used  in  conducting 
•ffsirs;  but.  whatever  it  may  prove  to  be. 
t’i«re  l«  an  insistent  demand  for  preliminary 
Vuilics  to  discover  the  existence  of  the 
opportunity  as  a  prelude  to  definite  effort. 

There  is  not  a  retail  store  or  wholesale 
•'tabli.hment  which  will  not  In-m-fit  in 
triny  wavs  by  an  effective  study  of  sim¬ 
plification  methods.  Already  the  hardware 
trade  is  beginning  to  fes*l  the  re*ult*  of  its 
work  in  this  direction.  Dniggi»ts,  grocer*, 
dmc  d-aler*  and  so  on  llirough  the  whole 
6-t  may  pnifit  also. 


Where  the  Wetness  Ends.— The  mark 
indicating  the  mythical  three-mile  limit 
«sj|*ido  New  York  Harbor  is  known  as  tho 
nun  bnoy. 

Undoubtedly  a  typographical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  transgression.  Should  be  "None 
l.jy"  or  "None.  l*oy!"—  Philadelphia  Pah- 


Know  the  Food 
you  eat  I 

THERE  isn’t  an  intelligent  man  or  woman  in  the 
world  who  doesn’t  know  that  success  and  happiness 
depend,  in  very  great  measure,  upon  good  health. 

What  may  not  be  so  generally  realized  is  that  flood 
health  depends  larflcly  upon  the  kind  of  food  ealen,  and 
how  promptly  it  is  digested. 

The  selection  of  Grape-Nuts  as  part  of  the  regular 
diet  is  recognition  of  the  part  good  food  plays  in  health 
building. 

Grape-Nuts  with  milk  or  cream  contains  every  cle¬ 
ment  for  perfect  nutrition,  including  the  vital  mineral 
salts  for  building  up  nerve,  bone,  tooth  and  other  body 
structure;  also  the  essential  Vitamin-B  of  the  wheat. 

Twenty  hours  of  carefully  regulated  baking  mokes 
Grape-Nuts  exceptionally  easy  to  digest. 

And  quite  as  important,  Grape-Nuts  is  delicious— 
as  a  cereal  with  cream  or  milk,  fresh  or  stewed  fruit, 
or  made  into  an  appetizing  salad  or  fruit  pudding  for 
lunch  or  dinner. 


GRAPE-NUTS  SALAD 

1  Cup  Crape- Null  I  Sliced  Oranfe 

H  Cup  Cubed  Pineapple  2  Cubed  Banana* 

2  Teaspoon*  Lemon-Juice  Cream  Salad  Dressing 

Cut  the  fruit,  add  lemon-juice,  mix  with  Grape-Nut*. 

and  serve  on  bed  ol  lettuce  with  Cream  Salad  Drestin*. 
Make*  four  to  six  portion*. 


Where  you  don't  find  Grape-Xuts 
jou  won  7  find  people. 


Grape =Nuts 


C, 


Made  by  Poatum  Cereal  Co.#  Inc.#  Battle  Creek,  Mich 
Made  io  Canada  by  Caoadian  Postum  Cereal  Co..  Limited 


-'lien. 

.  Toronto,  Ont. 

—r~ 
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Vacation 


Anywhere  you  go,  or  in 
any  kind  of  weather,  you 
can  take  Kraft  Cheese  in 
tins,  and  make  your  sand¬ 
wiches  fresh  where  you 
cat  them. 


Nothing  beats  it  for  con¬ 
venience;  nothing  equals 
it  for  condensed  nourish¬ 
ment  and  wholesome 
goodness. 

Kraft  Cheese  in  tins  is  just 
as  convenient  in  the  home 
as  on  an  outing.  For  it 
will  always  be  fresh,  rich 
and  creamy,  no  matter 
when  you  open  it.  And 
with  Kraft  Cheese  on  the 
pantry  shelf,  come  who 
may,  you  are  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve.  There  arc 
eight  kinds,  all  so  good 
that  they  bear  the  Kraft 
name. 


No  rind— it  spreads. 

No  wojtc — 10O*  cheese. 

Chets e  Recipe  Book  FREE 


J.  L.  KRAFT  &.  BROS.  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
KRAFT-MacLAREN  CHEESE  COn  LTD- 
MONTKEAL.  CANADA 


RED  BUCK'S  BIG  FIGHT  WITH  THE  RENEGADE  PACK 


ANFWCAK  CHEDOAB 


CHEESE 


rT",0  know  the  wild  birds,  and  deer,  and 
A  all  the  sights  of  the  great  woods;  all 
its  small  denizens  moving  stealthily  about, 
each  intent  on  its  own  important  affairs; 
to  see  them  and  to  know  why  they  are 
going  and  where,  is  a  great  gift;  but  to  lose 
the  sight  of  your  eyes,  and  yet  he  able  to 
see  with  the  eye  of  memory,  and  write 
cheerfully  about  what  was  once  so  well 
known  is  the  gift  of  the  gods.  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  llawkes  knows  the  ways  of  the  wild 
so  well  that  when  he  can  no  longer  see.  he 
can  tell  others  what  he  knows  altoul  the 
red  fyx  and  the  wild  deer  in  his  book  called 
"The  Way  of  the  Wild”  (George  Jacobs  & 
Co.).  Mr.  llawkes  has  not  only  written 
many  books  about  the  field  and  forest, 
but  also  a  book  named  "Hitting  the  Dark 
Trail."  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  has  proved  a  great  inspiration 
to  the  blinded  soldiers  of  Franco,  England, 
and  to  our  own  "boys." 

His  story  of  the  adventure  of  Red  Buck, 
a  Virginia  deer  set  upon  by  a  pack  of 
renegade  dogs,  brings  to  the  imagination  all 
the  terror  and  distress  of  the  wild  things  of 
the  forest,  who  with  fast  heating  hearts 
often  must  strive  to  evade  the  death  close 
following  after.  Red  Buck  was  a  reddish 
brown  deer  with  a  white  tail,  and  at  the 
time  Mr.  llawkes  writes  about  was  nearly 
five  years  old.  His  mother  was  proud  of 
him.  and  at  first  even  kept  him  hidden  from 
his  father.  Old  Six  Pointer,  for  if  he  saw  so 
promising  a  male  fawn,  he  would  scent  a 
possible  rival  in  the  future  and  promptly 
kill  him. 

His  mother  was  early  killed  and  the  red 
fawn  had  to  shift  for  himself.  A  farmer 
near  by  discovered  that  one  of  his  cows  was 
being  regularly  milked,  but  he  forgavo  the 
motherless  little  fawn  for  the  theft.  Red 
Buck  ran  with  the  calves  in  the  pasture, 
and  the  children  at  the  farmhouse  made  a 
friend  of  him.  so  he  would  eat  out  of  their 
hands.  During  the  first  open  season  the 
farmer  shut  him  up.  knowing  that  as  he 
trusted  men  he  would  be  easily  shot,  and 
when  Red  Buck’s  playmates,  the  calves, 
came  in  for  the  winter  Red  Buck  wanted 
to  come  too.  but  this  the  farmer  refused, 
altho  he  put  out  hay  and  turnips  for  him. 
So  Red  Buck  fought  the  cold  and  storms 
and  became  strong  and  wild,  and  began  to 
grow  his  horns. 

In  his  third  season  he  began  to  fear 
hunters,  and  had  his  great  battle  with 
another  savage  buck.  Mr.  llawkes  tells 
the  epic  of  their  fight: 


The  next  great  event  in  his  life  was  in  the 
following  autumn  when  he  engaged  in  a 
deadly  fight  with  his  natural  enemy,  a 
savage  old  buck  who  had  dominated  the 
Berkshires  for  several  year*.  For  an  hour 
they  had  struggled  in  deadly  antler  play. 


striking  and  thrusting,  advancing  an*l 
retreating.  Then  their  horns  had  !x<*a 
locked  together  as  tho  with  bands  of  steel. 
For  three  days  they  had  thrashed  and 
tugged,  snorted  and  stamped,  gnashed 
their  teeth  and  foamed,  tearing  up  the  turf 
and  streaking  their  sides  with  foam,  but  al! 
to  no  effect.  Then,  at  last,  when  there 
had  been  great,  danger  that  they  would  both 
die  of  slow’  starvation,  the  older  buck's  horn 
on  one  side  had  broken  and  the  combatants 
were  free.  For  an  angry  five  M-eonds  they 
stood  glaring  at  each  other,  then  they  had 
fled  in  opposite  directions  as  fast  as  their 
feet  and  legs  could  carry  them.  They  had 
seen  enough  of  each  other  for  all  time 


In  hi*  fifth  year  Rod  Buck  was  a  real 
king  of  deer  in  the  Berkshire*.  Ho  weighed 
about  350  pound*  and  was  a  glossy  reddish 
brown.  He  was  deep  chested  and  powerful, 
and  the  muscles  on  his  rump  were  of  mar¬ 
velous  strength.  All  his  muscles  were  lik.* 
cords  of  ateel  and  very  |>nwcrful.  His 
antler*  wore  large  and  his  dark  eyes  were 
full  of  fire.  It  was  therefore  a  remarkable 
undertaking  for  the  Renegade  Pack  of  tbc 
outlaw'  dogs  to  try  and  run  him  down. 
This  Paek  was  lod  by  a  collie  named  Shep. 
who  had  slipt  Imek  into  a  wolf  state. 
Tho  Pack  hunted  together  and  when  they 
started  for  Rod  Buck  he  despised  them,  and 
felt  no  fear.  He  was  browsing  when  fir-t 
they  saw  him,  and  the  Pack  spread  out 
fanwiso  and  kept  him  moving  by  their 
l>ar  king.  Red  Buck  became  annoyed 
after  about  throe  hours,  anil  charged  & 
powerful  70-pound  dog  called  Bruiser, 
but  Shep  jumped  at  him  bohind  and  nearly 
hamstrung  him  in  the  deer's  large  ligament 
Red  Buck  raged,  and  decided  to  put  a  few 
miles  between  them,  so  he  ran  steadily  for 
three  hour*  and,  as  Mr.  llawkes  says: 
"He  skirted  the  entire  Hoosao  mountain*, 
swam  the  Iloosatonic  River  three  time*." 
but  finding  the  Pack  still  with  him  mad'* 
for  tho  Great  Bear  Swamp,  tho  mo*t 
hopeless  morass  in  western  Massachusetts. 
No  man  over  followed  there,  but  now. 
rather  to  his  terror,  the  Pack  came  after, 
so  he  ran  north,  but  the  Pack  still  followed. 
Mr.  Hawkes  tells  of  the  great  hunt  thus: 


Residents  of  Stockbridge  heard  the  full 
cry  of  the  Pack  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  As  daylight  was  breaking  th. 
great  deer  again  doubled  l>ack  along  th« 
mountains  toward  his  home  haunts.  All 
day  Thursday  he  fled  and  the  Pack  pur¬ 
sued.  He  was  not  much  afraid  of  the 
mongrels,  hut  flight  seemed  his  only  courx  . 
and  he  did  really  dread  having  them  corner 
him  in  close  quarters,  for  the  wound  on  hi- 
shank  still  stung. 


By  Thursday  evening  the  heroic  buck 
was  growing  tired.  All  night  he  ran.  fir-t 
to  the  Vermont  line,  then  hack  to  the 
Connecticut  line.  Friday  was  wor* . 
“He  swam  rivers,  climbed  mountain*, 
plunged  through  deep  swamps.'b  In" 
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HE  New  Improved  Gillette  has  that  un¬ 
mistakable  atmosphere  of  quality  which 
marks  the  thoroughbred.  And,  in  per¬ 
forming  its  daily  function  of  shaving  per¬ 
fectly,  it  fulfills  the  promise  made  on  first 
acquaintance.  The  price  is  $5  and  up. 


“Three  Reasons”  is  a  booklet  sent  upon 
request  which  makes  clear  the  reasons 
for  smooth,  comfortable  shaving . 


GThe  New  Improved 


SAFETY-" 


-Gillette 


►  RAZOR 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  BOSTON.  U.  S.  A 
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This  Tells  \ou  Its 


This  is  the  ingenious  Fenestra  joint —  Fenestra  WindoWalls  are  made  from 

the  most  easily  recognized  difference  '  rolled  steel  bars  —  Fenestra  joined  — 
between  Fenestra  WindoWalls  and  which  run  continuously  from  head  to  sill 
other  types  of  steel  windows.  and  from  jamb  to  jamb  and  accommo- 

This  patented  Fenestra  feature  makes  date  standard  sizes  of  glass.  Such  win- 
it  possible  to  interlock  two  solid  steel  dows  offer  maximum  resistance  to  wind 
bars  running  at  right  angles  to  each  pressure,  wind  suction  and  the  vibration 

other  and  still  retain  80%  of  the  of  heavy  machinery, 

metal.  This  is  nearly  one  third  more  Read  the  opposite  page  and  see  what 
than  is  retained  by  any  form  of  mitered  this  joint  means  to  you  as  an  Architect 
joining.  a  Contractor  or  a  Building  Owner. 


Digitized^  Google 
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Original  Steel  WindoWall 


This  patented,  interlocking  joint  is  the  identify¬ 
ing  mark  of  Fenestra,  the  original  steel  WindoWall. 

It  is  the  primary  reason  for  Fenestra's  unusual 
strength.  It  represents  a  method  of  joining  steel 
sash  bars  that  has  never  been  improved  upon  in 
#  the  16  years  that  steel  windows  have  been  made 
in  America. 

How  the  Fenestra  Joint  Saved  One  Building  Owner  $1,362 

Recently,  when  a  large  manufacturing  The  windows  in  your  building  may  never 
building  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  burned,  the  be  put  to  such  a  test  of  strength  and  fire 
entire  factory  was  gutted.  The  window  resistance  but  the  incident  ofTers  strong 

glass  melted  proof  that  Fenestra  WindoWall*  will  con- 
and  ran  down  tinue  to  serve  their  purpose  and  serve  it 
to  the  floor;  well  as  long  as  the  building  stands, 
the  bars  in  the  You  can  be  sure  the  Fenestra  Windo- 

J  _ -  Fenestra  Walls  you 

.JJfc  WindoWalls  order  will 

became  almost  carry  this 

red  hot;  and  same  strength  1 

the  mullions  and  quality.  I 

.’■HH  bowed  in  at  for  they.  too. 

some  place*  will  be  made  4 1  '♦#'  &'* ' 

out  at  others.  But  every  Fenestra  joint  by  the  men 
h<h1|>erte«tly -and  when  the  hie  wasove>  who  «t»».*ned 
the  bars  were  straightened  and  the  Windo-  the  first  steel  ■ 

Walls  were  put  back  in  the  reconstructed  windows  in 

building.  The  cost  was  $438.00.  New  America  and  who  have  led  in  most  of  the 
windows  would  have  cost  $1,800.00.  The  steel  window  improvements  since  that 
difference,  $1,362.00  was  saved.  ,  time. 

A  Symbol  of  Satisfactory  Installation 

The  Fenestra  joint  is  more  than  The  largest  steel  window  factory 
the  identifying  mark  of  a  skillfully  in  the  world,  located  at  Detroit,  a 
designed  product.  It  symbolizes,  as  branch  factory  at  Oakland,  Cali- 
well.  a  complete,  smooth-running  fomia,  and  25  warehouses  strategi- 
window  wall  service.  cally  located,  insure  immediate 

Fenestra  Field  Engineers  work  shipment  and  quick  deliveries, 
with  the  architect  and  owner  to  the  And  finally,  the  Fenestra  Con- 
end  that  window  openings  may  be  struction  Company  completes  the 
"laid  out"  properly  and  cconomi-  circle  of  Fenestra  service.  It  as- 
cally.  sumes  entire  responsibility  from 

Every  Fenestra  Branch  and  the  shipment  of  the  sash  to  its 
District  office  is  equipped  to  make  complete  installation, 
working  drawings  and  quick,  accu-  To  put  Fenestra  Service  to  work 
rate  estimates,  handle  changes,  on  your  window  problems  involves 
additions  or  subtractions  and  settle  no  obligation, 
all  construction  details  without  Write  today  for  complete  infer - 
reference  to  the  home  office  or  mation  and  a  copy  of  our  new  116 
factory.  page  catalogue. 


This  Tells 
You  IVs 
Fenestra 


DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  28 19  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  DETROIT 
For  C unudu:  Canadian  Mefal  Window  &  Steel  Product*.  Ltd..  1 60  River  Sc..  Toronto 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


Enjoy  thirst- 


A- 


J  1  / 


i 


J 


At  a  cool  and  cheerful 
place,  he  rules  with  a 
smile  of  welcome.  He’s 
quick  with  his  hands  and 
quick  with  his  thought,  and 
he  knows  how  to  serve  just 
what  you  want*  when  you 
come  in  all  thirsty  and  hot. 


Drink 


Delicious  and  Refreshing 


THc  Coca-CoU  C<* 
Atlanta.  G®. 


5 


New  \ork  State;  back  attain;  Saturday 
came,  still  the  Renegade  Pack  with  foam¬ 
ing  jaws  pursued.  Finally,  "at  early 
dawn.  Ik*  came  to  bay.  at  a  wcdgo-*ha|»cd 
crevasse  in  a  sh«<-r  cliff."  A  battle  ensued, 
which  Mr.  Hawlcca  describes: 

When  the  Renegade  Pack  closed  in  they 
saw  him  there,  his  hindquarters  wedged 
in.  with  the  wall  on  throe  sides,  presenting 
only  his  sharp  cutting  hoofs  and  his  many¬ 
pronged  antlers.  Ili«  head  was  lowered, 
his  legs  were  wide  apart  because  of  weak¬ 
ness,  hut  his  eyes  blazed  and  as  the  pack 
came  close  he  stamped  and  snorted  with 
the  fury  of  battle. 

l-ike  a  sledgehammer  the  buck's  hoof 
descended  ami  Towner  rolled  upon  the 
ground  with  a  broken  hack.  This  put  him 
out  of  the  light,  and  he  crawled  away  into 
the  hushes,  to  die  n  few  hours  later.  This 
event  made  the  puck  more  careful,  so  they 
sprang  and  snap!  and  worried  their  quarry 
for  another  hour,  hut  at  last  one  of  the 
hounds  ventured  too  dose  and  the  great 
deer's  hoof  descended  fairly  u|sm  his  skull. 

Tom  Remington,  a  game-warden  of  the 
Berkshire*,  had  heard  of  the  clmsc.  and 
hastened  out  to  see  if  he  could  save  the  old 
Buck  King.  He  heard  the  great  tight  even 
at  a  distance,  and  Mr.  liuwkes  finishes  the 
tale  thus; 

The  groat  deer  was  down  on  one  kites-, 
he  was  wedged  a*  far  as  possible  into  tin* 
crevasse,  while  old  Bruiser  hud  him  by  tli« 
nose  and  Nhep  had  a  Arm  grip  on  his  fro* 
foreleg*.  They  wen*  holding  him  like  a 
vice  and  were  in  the  act  of  pulling  him 
down.  Two  careful  shot*  stretched  the 
dogs  by  their  intended  victim  and  left  the 
King  free  front  the  Kemgnde  Pack. 

Remington  dropt  his  Winchester  to  the 
ground  and  took  off  hi*  hat  and  saluted 
as  the  antlered  King  trotted  slowly  by  him 
As  the  deer  passed  lie  gave  the  warden  one 
fearful,  hunted  look  that  he  did  not  forget 
for  many  n  day.  Then  he  turned  anil 
trotted  away  to  the  cool  fastness  of  CSreat 
Bear  Forest. 


ON  MEETING  SKUNKS  —  People  of 
even  a  well-known  genial  disposition  have 
been  seen  to  utterly  change  their  charac¬ 
ter  for  placidity,  when  meeting,  during 
the  course  of  a  pleasant  stroll  in  t  he 
woods,  that  pretty,  glossy  little  black-and- 
white  animal  called  by  some  a  "woods- 
pussv"  and  by  meu  of  a  scientific  term, 
just  skunk.  We  are  informed,  however, 
by  Earnest  Harold  Baynes  in  the  Xaturr 
Magazine  (Washington),  that  he  ha«  |*or- 
sonally  never  met  a  skunk  who  wasn't  a 
"perfect  lady"  or  "gentleman."  He  nl-.. 
rather  hastily  remarks  that  at  this  point 
he  raps  hard  on  the  handle  of  his  walk¬ 
ing-stick.  just  to  ensure  luck  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  future.  Mr.  Bavnos  hail  many 
skunk  acquaintances,  and  even  friend-*, 
and  he  speaks  very  favorably  of  them: 

One  of  the  handsomest  skunks  I  t-v.-r 
met  I  encountered  one  a'lcrnoon  a*  I  wrv- 
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|6->mir  a  neighboring  farm.  The  skunk  ' 
•i- X'nng  into  the  hen-house.  The  owner 
4  ibe  farm  had  been  wanting  to  meet  that 
dunk  for  some  time,  as  it  had  been  eating 
Hb  chickens,  so  thinking  that  I  would  do 
i  Lind  and  neighborly  act,  I  walked  across 
m  the  next  field  when-  my  neighbor  was 
oding  celery  and  told  him  of  his  visitor. 

Hr  aid— well,  never  mind  what  he  said. 
J;*i  as  the  skunk  was  coming  out  of  the 
h*  a -house  door  the  farmer  struck  a  violent 
|il>s  at  him  with  his  spade.  Now,  per¬ 
il;*  you  don't  know  it,  but  skunks  don't 
d-  that  sort  of  thing.  They  are  not 
quarrelsome,  but  they  insist  upon  being 
3>«trd  with  rwpeet.  The  farmer  was  in 
a  towering  passion,  and  unfortunately  for 
ini  bo  missed  his  aim.  The  skunk,  on  the 
ot-W  hand,  «H  perfectly  calm  and  cool, 

U'l  hu  aim  was  much  hitter  in  con«- 
«MDce.  In  fact,  ho  made  a  bull's-eye, 
ltd  ha'  mg  done  so,  walked  modestly  | 
l«»y  Having  reason  to  bclievo  that  I 
d'Ulil  do  nothing  to  ronsole  the  farmer  for 
hiiinjf  to  win  his  marksmanship  badge, 

I  followed  the  skunk’s  example  and  went  . 
quietly  home. 

A  few  days  later  I  met  that  skunk  again. 
When  I  caught  his  eye  there  seemed  to  lie 

•  twinkle  m  it,  Uio,  of  course,  this  must 
uve  Issn  imagination.  I  followed  him 
<i  hi-  burrow,  and  Inter  found  that  he 
Asml  it  with  another  skunk.  The  idea 
■mrrvd  to  me  that  if  1  fed  these  animals 
egilarly  they  might  perhaps  Is-  induced 
o  rw  for  « camera,  so  I  stuked  down 
an  mi*  kinds  of  food  to  prevent  them  from 
Incging  it  into  the  burrow,  hid  my 
shots  ami  got  my  pictures  Later,  as 
h-  -tanks  became  used  to  me.  I  found  that 
did  not  have  to  hide  my  caiiu  raa. 

tine  morning  in  the  following  spring  - 
t  »su  tin-  fourth  of  May  to  lie  exact  I  was 
o-.ing  the  burrow,  when  I  saw  lying  in 
b  mouth  of  it  the  mother  skunk  with  six 
■tile  akunklets,  all  taking  their  medicine 
I  once.  It  seemed  a  wonderful  oppor- 
usity,  but  for  a  few  moments  I  hardly 
new  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
inker's  head  was  down  the  burrow 
«»l  her  tail  was  toward  the  entrance. 
(Vn  should  I  ever  see  another  family  of 
wing  *kunks?  I  decided  to  take  a 
kuiee,  I  sj-ike  to  the  mother  ami  she 
u-d  her  head  over  her  shoulder,  and 
■i»mg  at  me  a*  much  as  to  say:  "Oh. 

•  that  you?"  She  lay  down  again  and 
j*  youngsters  went  on  nursing.  Then  it 
wmed  I  went  a  step  too  far  I  stooped 
i*»n  and  with  the  tips  of  my  fingers  I 
»n  gently  touched  her  fur.  Like  a  fla«h 
f  light  the  long,  bushy  tail  went  into  the 
ir  and  if  you  know  anything  about 
hink*  you  know  that  that's  the  signal, 
("•tar  the  decks  for  action!”  I  said  to 
■yself.  "The  supreme  moment  has  come. 
H*ther  you  are  to  remain  here,  an  hon- 
0-1  truest  of  this  little  family,  or  to  retire 
.  discomfort  and  confusion,  will  be  de- 
id*  *1  id  alniut  two  seeonds."  I  made  the 
>-t  of  those  seconds,  speaking  rapidly 
i!  in  the  most  soothing  tone  at  my  com* 
aod  and.  to  my  great  delight  and  relief, 
bat  very  expressive  tail  was  lowered 
lowly— horribly  slowly,  to  the  ground, 
fid  fur  the  moment  at  least.  I  was  safe,  i 
natly  to  my  relief. 

Hut  I  hadn't  accomplished  my  object 
*o  I  gently  persisted,  continuing  to 
;«*k  softly  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
»acmg  my  hand  firmly  but  cautiously 
-nil  I  felt  one  of  the  baby  skunks.  With 
br  tips  of  my  thumb  and  forefinger  I 
ttarlwd  him  from  his  mother,  drew  him 
lowly  out  of  the  burrow,  arose  to  my  feet 
*4  ran  off  home  to  study  and  weigh  and 
•b.icwraoh  mv  aueer  little  tirizv.  After 


In  the  Evening  Rush— 

tio  more  « hand-cranking /” 

f 

/ / omezvar A- bound!  A  flood  of  traffic!  Your 
motor  dies.  An  embarrassing  situation  in  the 
old" hand-cranking"  days.  Remember? 

Today  you  merely  press  the  button  of  your 
electric  starter— and  on  you  go!  The  electric 
starter  brought  safety,  case,  and  convenience 
to  all  motorists.  And  in  this  splendid  service, 
The  Bendix  Drive  has  an  important  part. 

The  Bendix  Drive  is  a  "mechanical  arm 
and  hand",  for  which  your  starting  motor 
supplies  the  "muscle". 

The  Bendix  Drive  is  attached  to  the  arma¬ 
ture  shaft  of  your  electric  starting  motor 
where  it  functions  automatically  as  the 
connecting  link  between  your  starting 
motor  and  engine. 

The  Bendix  Drive  automatically  takes  hold 
of  your  fly  wheel— turns  your  engine  over- 
starts  it  — then  automatically  "lets  go”, 
and  waits  until  you  need  it  again. 

The  fact  that  the  Bendix  Drive  it  standard  equipment  on  the 
electric  starters  of  a  majority  ef  the  world's  automobiles  and 
trucks  is  evidence  of  the  need  which  existed  and  the  efficient 
way  the  Bendix  Drive  has  met  it. 

More  than  4.000  dealt rt  and  garage t  eupply 
genuine  service  parte  for  Bendix  Drive.  Look 
for  the  name  "Bendix"  on  each  genuine  part. 

S7Ae 

BENDIX 

DRvJVE 

MdnefaQurta  By 

Eclipse  Machine  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Ecunt  Macbim  Com? apt.  Its. 

WAUlimU.  OUT • 


The  ‘Bendix  T)rive 

‘^'Mechanical  Hand'  that  Gunks  J6 ur  Car. 
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that  I  went  to  the  burrow  almost  every 
day  and  the  mother  skunk  came  to  have 
more  and  more  confidence  in  me.  She 
denied  to  realize  that  1  had  no  intention 
of  hurting  her  or  her  little  OOCa,  and  she 
not  only  allowed  me  to  borrow  the  chil¬ 
dren  whenever  I  wanted  to,  but  often  when 
I  brought  them  bark  she  would  come  out  to 
meet  me  and  take  them  from  my  finger* 
and  carry  them  home. 

When  they  were  atmut  a  month  old  thi¬ 
eves  of  the  little  skunks  began  to  open, 
and  we  took  thru-  of  them  to  our  home  and 
raced  tin- m  on  milk  ail  ministered  with  a 
“dropper.”  l-alrr  we  gave  them  their 
milk  in  a  bowl,  to  which  they  would  come 
running  when  wc  called. 


them.  The  party  eondsUd  si*  men  and 
thne  wagons.  It  would  bo  a  far  hunt 
to-day  for  any  such  epicurean  articles  of 
diet,  but  forty-nine  yean  ago  tin*  wagon* 
•lowly  proceeded  three  days  and  then 
caught  up  with  a  small  herd  of  wild  buf¬ 
falo.  so  it  is  rrlatid  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Dinimick 
of  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas,  in 
iraUocra'  Farmer  |D»  Moines).  Ono  of 
tlic  men.  an  old  hunter,  was  taken  ill  ami 
had  to  return  home,  and  the  remaining 
men  were  youngster*  who  had  not  killed 
many  buffalo  before.  On  the  third  day  tin- 
party  saw  five  buffalo  ahead  of  tlu-in  mak¬ 
ing  their  way  along  a  dry  lad  of  a  creek 
toward  water.  Mr.  Dimmirk  and  his  party 
followed,  altho  the  animals  went  very  fa*t, 
and  as  they  turned  tho  final  In-nd  of  the 
er.sk  there  stood  the  five  buffalo.  What 
boy's  heart  then,  or  now.  would  not  beat 
hotly  to  face  five  wild  buffalo  for  the  flr-t 
time?  The  instructions  of  the  oldest 
hunter  in  the  party  were  to  fire  the  first 
round  at  his  signal,  but  this  only  scared  the 
animals  and  they  tore  away  three  hundred 
yards,  and  then  stood  and  looked  hack. 
Like  Lot's  wife  that  backward  look  was 
Mr.  Dimmirk  says: 


FLOORS 


Naivss*«  Girt  or 
E.iblasiI'c  Basel 


These  are  the  times” 

—that  try  women's  souls! 


Summer  wind*  arc  Wowing  d-i<t  and  dirt  in 
through  the  screened  window « and  doors,  and 
most  of  it  sooner  or  Istcr  drift*  to  the  floor. 

S  lave  you  ever  been  dWmayed  at  the  du»t 
mounting  up  through  a  »tn>ng  ray  of  *ua- 
light  when  you  *nrep  a  carpeted  room? 
Imagine  the  du*t  you  don't  *ee  that  is  stirred 
up  every  time  you  step  arru»s  the  room, 
lifting  into  furniture  and  hangings. 

OAK  FLOORS  are  clean.  There  i*  no 
place  for  duit  to  accumulate.  Dirt  .broug  ht 
into  the  house  by  trumping  feet  i»  ca>ily 
and  completely  removed. 

If  you  live  in  a  home  without  oak  floor*, 
a  special  thickness  called  inch  is  recom¬ 
mended,  for  laving  over  the  old  worn  floors. 
The  work  can  be  done  quick Iv  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  one  room  at  a  time,  if  dr.ired. 

A  booklet  on  the  u*es  and  ad.  ntjge.  of 
beautiful  modern  oak  floor*  will  be  mailed 
you  on  request.  Write  tixLiv. 


tin  ir  undoing. 

The  old  hunter  was  tho  only  ono  who 
had  a  gun  that  could  roach  thorn  at  that 
distance,  lie  tried  a  fan-well  shot.  One 
went  down,  apparently  with  a  broken  hind¬ 
leg.  The  old  hunter.  Uncle  Davie,  as  we 
all  called  him,  said  to  us: "  You  boys  follow 
him  and  you  can  get  him.  If  he  gets  out  of 
your  sight,  he  will  lie  down.  Then  you  can 
crawl  up  on  him  and  we’ll  have  meal  for 
!  supper.” 

We  were  eager  for  the  race-  and  we 
started  out  after  the  crippled  buffalo, 
which  was  now  fully  half  a  mile  in  the  lead. 
After  we  had  gone  half  a  mile  at  a  good, 
brisk  trot,  we  found  to  our  dismay  that  tho 
liuffalo  was  still  going  on  and  gaining  on  us. 
My  companion  was  evidently  not  up  to  a 
long  chase.  “  I  can't  keep  this  up,”  he  said, 
*  between  pants,  and  stopt. 


Oak  Flooring  Bvrfau 

1055  A 'bland  Block,  Chicago 


Wholesome 

Pure  good  gum 
—good  for  the 
digestion,  teeth 
and  nerves  — 
for  good  health 
use  Bee  man's - 


Deliciously  flai'orcd 


BEEMAI 

Pepsin  Gum 


-  American  Chicle  Co- 

YOU  CAN 


lesjulrvwl  or  ••*xWlo  buy.  iwi  u«  •stalMfl 

StppUmmn  I  lU.k  S.y,  Swate*.  Mid 


Girls!  Girls!! 
Save  Your  Hair 
With  Cuticura 


fWwp  And  Ointment  to  t\ ear  tHrvImfT  aiwl  HehW. 3d. 
rv  li  y*»mt.U  sfrwvs.f  Owliura  X  Malta  a 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


A  new  »<>«l  hly  rrugirtnr  for  ill  who  »tn  .rn  tat  t  am\  n- 
the  feUnwwhtoof  iMH.fca  lUliicd  m  the  I  HM  that  it  •  ■ 
value  ol  a  book  that  «iven  the  roeaa ure  ol  it*  *r* 

•»d  rrUtioo  to  kuMiUtv,  and  featuring  rr*w*  1 
foiuou*  author*  and  trick*  baiol  upuu  ihu  |wtrwii> 

ium*4  Mcmthly — tit  Per  <«pj  ai  s#.«^ r. 


Jumr4  Utmlkir-t y  Per  c«Py  ai 

9l  yaatly  by 

TVni  ft  WACN4U5  COMFAlfT,  Mt.  MM  r*«it  Ah.* 


What’ll  We  Have  For  Dinner 
To-day?”  Asks  the  Cook 

If  yeni  vui  I5e  family  to  ewt  th e  MOST 
NOURISH  I  NO  food,  the  MO*T  APPhTIIIV* 


Jtt  If  you  want  ibe  family  to  rut  the  MjJT 
I  NOjmiRltlNO  food,  the  MO*T  APPhTlUN1* 

hxd.  »be  MOfTT  HEALTHFUL  f/**1  the  foed  tUI 

•  ill  STAV1  OFF  IXDIOECTlON  and 

•  toll b  trouble.  aixl  the  food  that  la  Dual  MakUN* 

fur  tbe  different  nnuKtr*  . 4  the  ymr.  then  yew 

1o  let  y'«\r*r\r  tw  futdrd  by  the  .tHietoua  reeitaa  Ml 
aruMal  bill*  of  ion  to  that  helpful  i*ew  book— 


Eating  Vitamines 


lit  C  IlornoN  Oorota*. 

Nath**!  A ot honey  ch  Nutrition. 

In  irtlllkTP  of  lomea  tbb  book  win  relieve  UuVtpe 
wife  of  «on7  about  wb*i  to  bate  to  rat  arel  bow  u 
Moure  the  ahwAuuUy  urrrwary  vUamlhk  hf«<wanl» 

in  hiw  Mila  od-rwve  Hhe  Will  Lave  before  ter  WC 

rh.Arw.  levied  neiiMW  ale  1  maouaJ  menu*.  di>'.  ' 

fa  rf/amtnrr  —  food  o.mUaaUou*  to  miotf  teal*V 


fa  rttamfiw*— food  com  Una cMu*  to  Procn.-te 
She  win  Imra  bow  to  avoid  tbe  foods  that  t&mt  pUlfj 
inuwtinal  iroubfea.  loa*  of  welch t.  b rc*AU«  <k*t  if 
orcaxilr  funeUoaa  imtAbUit;  aiirmla,  etc. 

"Eating  Vl  Lain  loo*  wlU  open  the  door  of  health  M 
the  dywpepOr.  bettor  brmJtfa  to  tbe  «rowta*  rkiM.  cte 
rirvtuf  loother.  wd  aU  who  mffer  from  r^alnutnuu 
Aod — tt'a  a  miebty  tntmtUnf  mile  to1uxz*«  hoo*  • 
Dvc  aub)«t.  Illustrated.  110  p*4rw. 

i/a*  Ci*h  #r  i*  ao.  I/.  «.r.  /RWfwW 

rm  t  nuwa  mum.  htktm.  jm-im  im  »•  >.<- 
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SH£ET  METAL  TANKS 


CRTS  ROOMING  AND 

'  k  I  rmiiir 


KEYSTONE 


GALVANIZED  SHEETS 


it*  «im  m  lmu>KfT«7o>« 

IhMO  with  ihw  fOf^vr 

*w*l  alk>T  for 

Cal  *»#*.».  r<*a««.  TtaK 
iiniintf.  Iumm.  Osiers.  Ccr»:<^ 


Roofing  Tin 


T!ii‘  was  my  first  buffalo  and  I  had  no 
**  -<t  letting  him  g«-t  away.  I  hand*!  my 
'Hul  t  hr  I  tig  I  K'olt’.'  I  had  *tra|>|»*d  around 
•<  took  rn.v  tnioty  Spencer  earbirn*  nn<l 
taft«!  on  the  last  lup  of  the  race.  By  this 
roc  the  buffalo  had  disappear*"!  over  the 
jp  of  the  next  rise.  I  went  on  after  him. 
Hnn  1  come  up  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
in- enough,  as  Uncle  Davie  bad  *aid,  there 
-■  the  buffalo  lying  down  nmo  half  a 
lie  down  the  little  valley. 

M*  job  wait  to  get  near  enough  to  l*e 
.n  -f  finishing  the  buffalo.  After  looking 
-r  the  ground.  I  decided  that  I  would  not 
i<  any  c ha nc.w,  and  would  crawl  all  the 

iv  to  within  good  shooting  distance. 
h*r  wriggling  and  twisting  Tor  what 
rci"l  miles,  I  Rot  near  enough  so  I 
ought  it  was  safe  to  try  my  luck.  At  the 
vt  shot  the  buffalo  got  up,  but  stood 
uadodi-  toward  me  and  gave  nte  a  line 
iiH-e  for  a  M-cond.  The  second  shot  hit 
n:  -<|uare,  but  he  was  still  standing.  At 
r  third  shot  he  fell  dead  in  his  track*. 

That  far  time  when  the  buffalo  roamed 
wiki  herds,  and  furnished  food  for  the 
»'<•  men  who  went  boldly  into  the  West 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  world  for 
ir  deieciidnnt*,  has  vanished  into  the 
n  rui*ts  of  the  pa»t,  and  the  buffalo  roam 
»  plains  no  more.  Twenty  yean  ago  it 
■wd  *«  if  they  would  become  extinct,  bill 
■v  are  now  several  herd*  under  private 
r.<  r-hip.  One  of  tbow  is  the  Corbin  herd, 
n-d  by  Mr.  Austin  Corbin.  When  Mr. 
rr— i  II.  Haynes  with  Hilt  Morrison  went 
ii  fin-  buffalo  corral,  a*  he  tells  u*  ill  the 
B«.-f  Mngatine  (Washington',  ho  felt 
U  alt  ho  they  were  not  the  wild  ones  of 
ie  ago,  they  were  not  much  mwrv  safe 
>o  a  runaway  locomutivo.  The  amusing 
omt  of  their  experience  i«  a*  follows: 

>n«-  bright  and  crisp  New  Hampshire 
nl  morning  we  went  into  a  buffalo  corral 
(rthtT  the  editor,  Hill  Morrison  and  I. 
I  were  there  from  different  motives, 
t-ditor  had  stolen  away  from  the  hectic 
i  that  he  might  breathe  fresh  air  and 
ov  the  simple  country  life.  Hill  Morri- 
a  Scotchman,  was  the  kro-per  of  the 
•bin  buffalo  herd,  and  hail  oome  to  help 
In  any  way  ho  could.  I  was  interested 
h«  preservation  of  our  national  animal, 
I  Imped  to  get  some  photographs  and  a 
Ir  local  color "  for  a  lecture  I  was  to 
r.  And  Mr.  Austin  Corbin,  owner  of  the 
fain  herd,  had  given  me  permission  to 
►  four  of  the  calves,  that  I  might  fry  to 
r  them  and  break  them  to  the  yoke  and 
tarness. 

had  been  in  theeorral  hut  a  moment, 
pr«-  sonic  of  the  cows — n  sort  of  reception 
unit  tee  perhaps — began  to  take  an  active 
uv*t  in  us.  and  tho  islitor.  a  mod«*st  fcl- 
«ho  hates  to  be  fussed  over,  decided 
f  lie  could  get  a  much  better  view  of  tho 

v  from  tl»*'  branches  of  n  tree.  Ilia 
it;  waa  remarkable  for  a  man  of  hw 
r-  1  took  several  photographs  of  the 
•puoo  committee  and  one  of  the  editor, 

I  >a*  changing  my  plates,  when  I  .-a» 
rrj  enthusiastic  cow  bearing  dowu  on 
fTi»on  from  the  other  ride  of  the  corral, 
saw  her.  too,  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye, 
h.-  gave  no  sign,  as,  at  an  almost  Ici- 
dy  ]«ace  he  *aunter>«!  toward  tho  fence. 

■  i  -iw  was  coming  like  a  runaway  k«o- 
U’e,  and  Death  was  riding  on  her  horns, 
if  Morrison  quickened  his  gait,  no 
r-n  eye  could  notice  it.  Hut  he  was  not 
By  indifferent.  What  looked  like  deadly 
*  >a«  rather  precise  calculation.  He 


Co 


^ER  S-!^V 


STEEL  plus  Copper  means  service  plus 

satisfaction.  The  copper-steel  alloy  puts  into  sheet 
metal  a  new  measure  of  endurance  and  resistance  to 
rust  that  cannot  be  obtained  without  its  help.  It  makes 
a  new  metal  of  steel.  By  using  genuine 

KEYSTONE 

Rust-resisting  Copper  Steel 

you  will  experience  the  economy  of  quality.  It  Iasi*  longer— and  ihc 
co*t  is  right.  Time  and  weather  have  proved  it.  Architects,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  property  owners— in  fact,  every  one  interested 
in  securing  better  and  more  enduring  construction  from  Black  and 
Galvanized  Sheets  and  Rooting  Tin  Plates — should  insist  that 
these  products  be  of  Keystone  quality. 

For  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spouting,  culverts,  tanks,  flumes,  and  all 
uses  to  which  sheet  metal  is  adapted.  Keystone  Cooper  Steel  is  un¬ 
excelled.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Read  reports  of 
weather  tests  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials— or  send  for 
our  booklet  The  Testimony  of  a  Decade,  which  will  give  you  the  facts 
in  condensed  form.  Buyers  and  users  of  sheet  metal  should  read  it. 


Black 

SHEET  PRODUCTS 

Am+ric+tx  Kowraer  Hurl  hhert* 

Anen<4AO^t  Ife^rtb  Hue  I  HWu. 
KrsMoa*  CV>|.|~  r  Stw)  H Wi*.  Auto 

mnt  il*  All  ifvic*.  Mprelal 

MWu  for  HtMptaj.  £Ur<rt<ml 
ShrstU,  ftorp  *nd  K»»c*  Sk  HOU. 
Jan&nlvtff  aid  K*aau!lic  *UK*. 
Suw!  Barn*]  a».l  K.*  Ht-w'k.  Cad|. 
lu  Hluwu.  Blirk  FUu.  Hie  .  Sir. 

\r*mmfmctmred  h  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Pittsburgh.  Ha. 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 
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™  a  wrutD  o«  uuornutMi 

»ad  tbnr  rtUtioo  to  ptyik«l»dliXf 

CONTROL  YOUR  WEIGHT  WITHOUT 
DRUGS  OR  TIRESOME  EXERCISES 

Kffrttivr  wr  If  kt  coot  rot  dkia.  »rtu  ni 
UttDd  did*.  Uiattvr  aim) 


hail  been  with  that  hufTalo  herd  for  sixteen 
years,  was  an  excellent  judge  of  pace,  and 
knew  his  distances  like  a  trapeze  perfor¬ 
mer.  Moreover,  he  was  utterly  fearless  and 
cool  as  a  polar  wind.  He  stept  onto  the 
fence,  perhaps  six  inches  in  front  of  the 
buffalo's  horns.  She  had  used  judgment, 
too,  and  seeing  that  he  was  going  to  escape 
her.  she  slid  down  almost  onto  her  haunches 
in  order  to  check  her  speed  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  herself  from  plunging  into  the  fence. 
At  that  instant  I  >napt  my  camera  on  them. 

“Did  ye  get  a  gude  wan?"  asked  Bill. 

“Can’t  tell  you.  Bill,”  I  replied;  "I 
haven't  developed  it  yet." 

“  If  ye  don't  think  ye  got  a  gude  wan. 
I’ll  do  it  all  over  again." 

The  response  was  characteristic  of  a  man 
whom  I  knew  was  not  afraid  of  anything 
with  horns  ami  hoofs — not  even  the  Devil 
himself. 

My  turn  came  a  few  minute*  later. 
Most  of  the  buffalos  had  moved  off,  but 
one  cow.  a  splendid  specimen,  with  a  little 
taw  ny  nd  rat  of  a  calf  ins-ring  from  In-neat h 
her  hairy  throat,  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
yard.  They  made  a  picture  which  I  must 
not  fail  to  get.  The  mother  sUnnl  squarely 
facing  ine.  and  1  had  her  whole  attention. 
She  was  angry  from  the  tips  of  her  horns  to 
the  tip  of  her  tail — the  latter  met  ami 
fairly  twitching  with  the  violence  of  her 
emotions.  Sho  was  pawing  the  earth  and 
tossing  clods  of  it  over  her  shoulders.  She 
shook  her  shaggy  head  savagely ;  rolled  her 
eyce,  showing  the  white*  of  them,  and  now 
and  then  from  somewhere  deep  inside  of  her 
came  a  quick,  hoarse  grunt,  which  left  no 
doubt  as  to  her  personal  opinion  of  me.  1 
was  a  little  too  far  away  to  get  a  good  pic- 
tun1  from  where  1  stood,  so  with  my  face 
down  and  glued  to  the  hood  of  mv  reflex 
camera  I  started  to  walk  slowly  toward  her. 
On  the  ground  glass  1  could  sec  her  increas¬ 
ing  agitation,  but  I  kept  on  until  I  thought 
she  would  not  stand  another  inch.  Then  I 
prest  the  button — and  the  buffalo  did  the 
rest.  If  the  whir  of  the  shutter  had  l*ecn  her 
cue.  sho  could  not  have  come  on  more 
promptly.  Sho  dropt  her  brad  and  came 
mewards  as  tho  sho  had  been  shot  from  a 
cannon.  I  took  no  second  look,  but  ran  for 
the  nearest  tree.  I  hnd  a  fair  handicap  and 
I  made  the  most  of  it.  It  wax  plainly  no 
time  to  play  a  waiting  game,  and  not  even 
the  most  hardened  "pro"  would  dream  of 
“  throwing"  a  race  like  that.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  telling  the  talc  it  seems 
su|M-rtluous  to  say  that  I  reached  the  goal 
first,  but  Morrison  said  it  was  a  "vara close 
finish."  I  judged  that  this  was  so.  for  just 
as  I  dodged  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
those  murderously  willing  horns  ripped  the 
air  close  to  my  right  shoulder,  and  the 
savage  toss  of  her  head  sent  a  whistling 
wind  against  my  cheek.  A  bull  buffalo 
under  similar  circumstances  prol>ably  would 
have  passed  right  on.  satisfied  with  the 
one  attempt  to  close  the  score.  But 
"the  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadlv 
than  the  male."  and  the  cow.  having  missed 
me.  checked  her  speed  by  sliding,  and, 
wheeling  in  her  tracks,  came  hack  at  me 
like  a  Imomt-rang.  This  time  there  was  no 
danger  whatever;  all  that  1  had  to  do  was 
step  around  the  tree.  But  she  came  right 
up  to  it.  snorting  furiously,  and  for  a  min¬ 
ute  we  played  "peek-a-boo”  with  our  faces 
alaoul  a  foot  apart.  Then,  as  if  disgusted 
that  I  would  not  come  right  out  into  the 
open,  she  turned  and  trotted  off  to  join  her 
precious  calf. 
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FRANK  TOURIST  CO 


Only  $1000  to  $3000 
Starts  You  in  Business 


M2  Fifth  A.* 
219  South  15lh  St 


We  want  ■  few  men  who  have  made  good-  to  la 
charge  of  our  diatributinR  branch**,  lo  direct ! 
men  already  at  work,  hire  others.  and  fill  ar^ 
quickly.  We  make  the  nationally  advertised 

AIK-bAbb  Inner  Tub. 

Air  Gauge  in  valve  atem  of  each  t  uhe  show*  prr*v 
al  a  glance.  Sella  on  Bight  to  car  ownera  A«* 
make  big  money.  4000  al  work.  If  you  can  Qna 
aa  Branch  Distributor,  write  at  once  and  w*  will 
range  l«r  you  lo  come  to  lactory  at  our  ***** 
Then  you  can  decide.  M.  W.  McConnell. Priafl 


PATFNTQ  INVENTORS  . I  nuM  wr.t#  f  r 
r#%  I  tn  ■  a.  prrc  (;urfr  Book,  ..ml  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  iW-ving  rnven- 
lion.  Send  model  or  akrtch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  ita  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO., 

780  Pth _ Washington,  D.  C. 

INVENTORS 

TO  CRT  YOUR  PATEN  T.r  !^«kI  n.olH  oc  tkrtch  »nd 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  otAnioa  o4 
name* 

RANDOLPH  A  CO..  De*.  S7I.  Waahlnfton.  D.  C. 


learn.'  *  kta*  me  quick."  off  at  half  fork," 

Ike  lap."  “ruaUrd  lie  cMriedir-.*  "fat  aa  it>  the  Iw 
* ->a, If'iif  ntrery  "  ’*  lot*  fair."  ‘make  a  touek."  ~m» 
oo  "  lw*"iUdun>  ami  twerdkdew."  “to  Mat  i 

or»n»». '"come  hranr  tonwal."  “talk**  of  TooV*  «**•* 
The  above  are  haphuanl  picking*  (nun  Uw  119 
n]«sna  and  xbotiamt  uooUwl  cod  an  that  raMai 

able  hook.  |uat  Irum  the  pre»— "d  that  Beat  of 

IDIOMS  and  IDIOMATIC  PHRA! 

■  a  A'nokak  *t~>k  ea 4  J.alrtafu rt.~  br  Frank  H.  Vm*4 
Dll.  D..  LL  I>-  ami  DmrnW  i.  d»  Rekkee.  Y«1 
never  know  Ln*lnh  aa  it  n  epoke*  nabl  yon  kw*»[ 
idvotnatic  rtpnemow-aml  how  they  rame  ImJ 
hueuae*.  That  new  wiek  nifi  iXol  ert-uai  u4l 
an  eitirt  never  b-fiee  attempted.  Enlertainio*  a*  » 


Wmwa*  X  K  /Ac  l  imj-lhink 

■HIMHlI  /or  All  Agee 

Avoid  Imitations— Substitutes 


1  rrparrd  by  Profrxm  trying  Fuker  of  Vdr 
Lmgn*  Lyman  Fisk.  UJ)..  under  llie  aumkti  i 
Hyctcne  Rr/crrtkcr  Board.  U it  Katrnaioa  Ino’d 

— r -  1 7li  Milt-  Revsed  ad  tiU 

Th«  Thto  all -rm  touring  and  art! 

Nation's  St-55  SS-25/S 

Foremost  crired  th*  rndorwmmt  of  occh 

Book  of  ari 

Health  *>*">•  of  Ijeallh  rf  ladtaM  i 

tacky.  L^utaiaa*.  New  N  ort 
Penney lvanu.  It  d^aiBors  in 
•od  uoJrrwtAnlablc  Ufi|iur  dinr*«.  locds  1 
poteoa*.  mj/rUfr.  masu^r.  and  bod  haUU 
dlvfcdoa]  hy-firor.  ruftrok*  cultnrr 

And  Xivm  an  ill  oat  rat  rd  arnca  <4  csrrcitra.  It 
book  that  should  be  in  rrrry  boose  49?  cu<rf. 
irmo.  Cloth.  $iyo.  mrt:  $1.6*.  p*t+p**l 

ras  s  ■  wants  (oarun  fosotn.  im-jm  i—n  im_  v 


Write* 
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AN  EDEN  OF  TO-n  y 
pHE  Garden  of  Eden  ha*  a!  Ia.*f  n- 
1  turned  to  mortal  ken.  according  to 
l'»  McCormick,  who  reports  in  Our 
(San  Francisco),  what  Dr.  William 
says  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  where 
.  taimals  lik#-  one  another,  ami  even  show 
i  fear  of  man.  Dr.  live  bo  is  re|>orteil 


1/ft  tiOO  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador 
a  catne|y>m  that  must  have  occurred 
lUion*  of  years  ago.  the  volcanic  Galo- 
«’1*'  I 'lands  hat  e  life  forms  which  have 
cvtne  extinct  in  all  other  parts  of  the 

trid. 

Tue  animal  life  of  the  Galapagos  is  still 
the  age  of  reptile*,  a  |-*riod  «i  exwd- 
rlv  remote  that  it  can  only  I--  dated  by 
•Mgical  epoch*."  Dr.  IWIm*  said  to-day. 
I-  the  island*  an-  not  inhabited,  except 
tone  |-Tml  aett lenient,  the  animals  have 
mt  liecn  huntesl  or  otherwise  diaturlied.*' 
Tl«u»  i-olated  from  the  mainland  by  aoine 
*•■»'«!  of  remote  geo  logic  a  I  history,  the 
-ual  forms  of  Galapagos  group  have  not 
lo»«d  the  lim-s  of  evolutionary  dmlop- 
•nt  marked  out  elsewhere.  Reptiles  an¬ 
il  supreme.  Lizards  four  feel  long  and 
•tl*  '  which  bile  like  a  dog  and  weigh 
nl  hundred  |toimil»  caeh,  dominata*  the 
uid  life.  The  expedition  found  many 
•til'  genera  and  *!>eoie»  entirely  new  to 
rni'e. 

IV  *nake  is  among  those  present  In 
*  modern  garden  of  Eden,  and  might 
some  im|>ediment  to  enjoyment  of 
rarden.  for  most.  However,  t li«*r«-  are 
st  inhabitants  whose  friendship  might 
m<>fe  courted.  Ib-ailiug  on: 


Kh-T  interesting  inhabitant*  of  the 
ird  an*  Antarctic  iwnguin*.  which  had 
B  swept  up  to  the  tropics  by  cold  oo-an 
r-iit;  ami  -innll  wild  dog*  with  higli- 
rli«d.  soprano  hark*.  These  latter. 
iTilirig  to  Dr.  Heels*,  an*  proluthly  the 
rvndantn  of  |n*l»  of  buccaneer*  who 
*  rais*  d  bavin*  on  the  Spanish  mam. 
The  fn***dom  of  the  animals  from  all 
f  »a*  the  most  n>markuble  detail  of 
on  tin-  islands."  said  Dr.  Il**-ln*. 

When  we  siglit.sl  the  first  thn**-foot 
H.  w •*  'talked  it  very  cautiously  in 
-r  to  obtain  photographs  liefore  it  could 
unie  alarmed  mid  scurry  away.  It 
rl»  blinke«l  at  us.  however,  and  a 
B»nt  later  we  saw  an  even  larg«T 
H  settled  comfortably  Ih-iw«*-ii  the 

of  tl . .  and  apparently  enjoying 

ag  hi«  friend  photographed 
When  w«*  trie*l  to  take  moving  pic- 
•  animals  and  birds  elusti*n*l  an»und 
camera  so  thickly  that  we  had  trouble 
ing  specimen*  we  wanted,"  the  ex* 
ition  leader  said. 

To  me  the  most  ama/.ing  demon-tra- 
uf  fearlessness  was  given  by  a  mother 
bon  that  allowed  us  to  take  her  mining 
v  Irvin  her  anil  examine  it.  Instead 
showing  fight,  a*  mother  animals 
»?*  do  if  their  young  an*  molested. 
aw-TvIv  looked  at  me  with  the  fatuou* 
**-ion  of  a  woman  at  a  baby  show 
**  infant  in  in  the  bands  of  the  judge*, 
i.  we  gave  the  baby  I  wok  she  took  it 
fr  flappers  and  continued  the  utter¬ 
'd  nursing. 

When  we  carried  an  our  search  for 

tthe  mother  bird*  watched  us  ap- 
without  stirring  and  let  us  lift 
b  from  the  nests.  The  penguins 
H:  stood  by  and  waited  for  us  to  eap- 
nhofn." 


Professor  Anderson’s 
Supper  Dish 

Flaky,  flavory  puffs  of  wheat 

Quaker  Puffed  Wheat  is  Professor  A.  P.  Anderson's  invention. 
The  object  was  to  make  whole  wheat  easy  to  digest  and  to  fit  all 
its  elements  to  feed. 

The  grains  are  steam  exploded,  shot  from  guns.  Over  12S 
million  explosions  are  caused  in  every  kernel.  Thus  the  food 
cells  are  blasted,  and  we  have  the  best-cooked  cereal  in  exis¬ 
tence. 

Airy  globules — 8  times  normal  size 

Each  grain  becomes  an  airy  globule,  thin,  porous,  crisp  and 
flavory.  Each  is  a  fascinating  morsel,  both  in  texture  and  in 
taste. 

Thus  millions  of  children  have  been  led  to  cat  more  whole 
wheat  and  more  milk.  And  that's  what  doctors  and  wise 
mothers  very  much  desire. 

Minerals — vitamines — bran 

Quaker  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  supplies  many  food  essentials 
in  a  matchless  form.  Whole  wheat  contains  12  minerals  which 
growing  children  must  have.  It  supplies  their  daily  need  of 
bran.  And  milk  is  rich  in  vitamines. 

At  least  once  daily  serve  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk,  to  insure 
that  children  get  these  elements  in  plenty.  Millions  of  children 
suffer  for  their  lack. 

In  this  form  they  are  always  welcome. 

Quaker  Puffed  Rice — the  morning  dainty 

A  cereal* food  confection 

These  are  rice  grains  puffed  to  airy  morsels,  with  a  flavor 
like  toasted  nuts.  They  form  the  finest  breakfast  dainty  chil¬ 
dren  ever  get. 

Then  mix  them  with  your  fruit.  Crisp  and  douse  with  melted 
butter  for  hungry  children  in  the  afternoon. 

Use  like  nut  meats  on  ice  cream. 


The  Quaker  Oafs  (pm  party 
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Chosen  by 
American  and 
Canadian  Banks 


In  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Toronto— 
in  financial  center*  all 
over  the  continent — a 
large  majority  of  the 
hanksand  trust  com  panic* 
u«e  checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper. 

Why  do  they? 

Became  for  over  50 
year*,  National  Safety 
Paper  h.n  demonstrated 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  it 
is  complete  and  positive 
protection  again**  fraud¬ 
ulent  alteration. 

Any  change,  whether 
made  by  chemical  or 
mechanical  erasure,  is 
bound  to  produce  a  glar¬ 
ing  white  spot  or  stain  in 
the  paper.  So  certain  i* 
this  protection,  that  no 
wise  manipulator  will 
even  attempt  to  alter  a 
check  on  National  Safety 
Paper. 

Look  for  the  wavy  line* 
on  your  checks  —  they 
identify  National  Safety 
Paper. 

If  you  harr  a  thfthint  uccourt 


National 
Safety  Paper 

George  La  Monte  &  Sc 


WORKING  OUT  CROP  INSURANCE 


rVEPARTMEXT  >4  Agriculture  official*  | 
»ho  have  been  studying  the  subject 
are  said  by  Thr  Michigan  Manufacturer 
and  Financial  Rrr.td  \  Detroit)  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  general  crop 
insurance  i*  feasibU-.  They  believe  that 
"  the  risks  of  agriculture  an1  unavoidable 
and  *Ih>uM  1»-  as  readily  incurable  a*  similar 
risks  in  other  lines."  Insurance,  as  these 
experts  sre  it.  sltould  cover  actual  damag.-*, 
but  not  mere  failure  to  make  profits. 
“What  the  farmer  really  n<*-d»  i*  not  an 
insurance  contract  which  mill  guarantee 
him  profits  »bm  nature  fails  to  furnish 
them,  but  simply  prouvtion  against  crop 
damage  so  apx'cfo  as  to  endanger  his  finan¬ 
cial  safety.”  Such  |«rot«tion.  it  is  t  bought, 
could  he  given  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Ade¬ 
quate  crop  insurance,  we  read  in  the 
Detroit  weekly,  "ought  to  cover  all  the 
principal  hazard*."  for: 

Any  policy  that  left  |iartirular  hazards 
uncovered  might  leave  the  insured  |»T«*in 
worao  off.  «ne<-  if  he  lost  a  crop  by  a  hazard 
for  which  no  |irovi*iun  had  been  made,  hi* 
loss  would  lie  increased  by  the  *um  lie  had 
paid  in  premium*.  In  the  opinion  of  do- 
INarlinrnl  officials,  a  farm.-r  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  all  necessary  coverage  on  n 
single  policy,  giving  protection  against 
damage  from  deficient  or  exeemivo  mois¬ 
ture,  from  plant  pesis.  from  storms  and 
frost,  from  hail  ami  hot  winds,  and  from 
I  all  other  danger*.  They  hold,  in  fact,  that 
the  policy  should  cov.t  damage  from  any 
cause,  except  the  meligvno-  of  the  farmer, 
when  the  damage  is  so  never*  a*  to  bring 
the  Prop  vis-id  materially  Mow  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  crop. 

To  continue  the  discussion  of  wavs  and 
means  of  crop  insurance  in  the  column*  of 
The  Michigan  Manufacturer: 

The  failure  of  acverai  attempts  made  in 
recent  years  to  work  out  a  general  plan  of 
coverage  for  farm  crop*  i*  not  deemed  to 
indicate  inwhdde  difficulties.  It  is  attrih- 
uted  rather  to  sjiccial  cause*.  and  to  lack 
of  experience  data.  In  1917,  for  instance, 
thrxo  fire  insurance  companies  which  offer.* I 
crop  insurance  in  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana  suffered  heavy  losses 
in  consequence  of  drought  in  the  territory 
covered.  In  1920  a  large  fire  insurance 
company  which  offered  a  contract  prac¬ 
tically  guarani. <-ing  the  farmer  an  income 
from  each  acre  seeded  lost  money  on  nearly 
every  policy,  owing  to  tin*  price  r.-ee**i«ins 
which  took  place  in  that  year.  It  paid 
claims  on  many  perfect  crop*.  Them* 
failure*,  in  the  opinion  of  department 
official*,  resulted  from  defects  of  policy, 
rather  than  from  any  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  lie l ween  the  prohlem  of  insuring 
agricultural  risk*  and  that  of  insuring  risks 
in  other  lines. 

In  giving  what  was  practically  price 
insurance,  for  example,  the  big  fin-  company 
mentioned  is  held  to  have  attempted  a 
plan  which,  considering  the  circumstances, 
invited  failure.  Of  course,  not  every  year 
would  play  such  havoc  with  price  insurance 
I  as  did  the  year  1920.  Hut  it  is  felt  the  cost 


of  insuring  the  farmer  against  price  fiuctua 
lions,  as  well  as  against  actual  crop  dam 
age.  will  nearly  always  result  either  i 
excessive  rate*  or  in  loss  to  the  insure] 
Moreover.  *inee  the  farmers  collect ivel 
determine  tlie  acreage  planted,  and  then 
fore  the  probable  supply  of  any  crop,  the 
rather  than  the  insurance  organization  ar 
thought  to  Ik-  the  proper  parties  to  c-nrr 
the  major  risk  of  price  fluctuations. 

Sucre**  will  come  in  crop  insurance  wfae 
it  is  applied  on  a  broad  scale  giving  a 
adequate  distribution  of  risk,  and  is  bas¬ 
on  proper  crop  yield  data.  It  is  thought  il 
right  basis  for  premiums  would  Ik-  the  a- 
lual  crop  yield  on  given  farms  over  u  lor 
series  of  years.  While  such  a  plan  migl 
necessitate  building  up  much  addition 
yield  data,  department  officials  do  not  b 
liev®  the  magnitude  of  the  task  would  I*- 
serious  obstacle. 

A*  to  the  form  of  organization  tbrmit 
which  the  desired  insurance  should  he  fu 
nishid,  definite  conclusions  have  not  Ik* 
reached.  It  has  U-cn  said  that  the  «co| 
of  the  undertaking  Htid  it*  novel  charact 
make  it  almost  necessarily  a  govern m<* 
enterprise.  Hut  there  are  consideratio 
which  would  work  against  the  auooce*  ot 
government  agency.  Among  the  diftleulti 
would  Ik<  that  of  fixing  equitable  ral 
which  would  Ih-  ai-ceptabh-  as  such  na  I 
tween  different  localities  and  difTer*- 
farms.  Great  diversity  in  rales  is  unitv.M 
able,  on  account  of  difference*  in  t 
hazards  from  climate,  plant  diaeaju-a.  in-. 

etc.  The  Government  would  aim. 
certainly  meet  with  bitter  criticism  a» 
the  fairness  of  the  rale,  charged. 

Another  suggestion  i*  that  the  produc 
should  Ik-  brought  into  mutual  akNOeintic 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  crop-ins- 
ance  businesa.  Private  rompnni*-*.  t 
somewhat  diseouraged  by  the  fute  of  th 
first  attempt*  ill  general  coverage  ci 
insurance,  an-  continuing  their  effoi 

THE  CHEAT  COD  STATISTICS 

EHK  in  the  United  State*  “we  !u 
gone  wild  on  statistics  and  equa 
a*  wild  on  the  fetish  of  busmens  cycle 
remarks  The  Manufacturers'  Record  »Bh 
more)  which  fools  it  is  time  to  complain  t, 
“the  country  is  Hondo*!  with  the  view* 
men  who  po«>  as  great  authorities  i 
great  statisticians,  pointing  out  by  tl 
charts  of  cycles  and  statistics  this,  i 
and  the  other,  most  of  which  never  b 
pens.  If  once  in  a  while  these  progimsi 
tors  prophesy  aright,  they  use  that  fner  . 
basis  for  building  up  for  themselves  n  c- 
reputation  as  SOOTS  and  prophets  »»f  h 
no**."  Continues  the  Haltinion*  t- li 

The  average  business  man  who  bn>  tn 
ligcnee  enough  to  conduct  a  business  of 
importance  is  generally  in  a  bet  ter  p*»i  - 
to  foretell  business  conditions  than 
many  of  these  self-styled  prognosti.-a 
or  statisticians  or  business-cycle  advoca 
The  country  is  surfeited  from  univ  ersal 
from  government  oouroes.  and  from  |*riv 
concerns,  withf  statistics.  We  hrv&kf 
statislics,  w-tf  lunch  on  statistics,  wt  v 
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A  vitally 

important  place 
in  every  home 


ken  the  health  of  your  family 
depends  upon  the  purity  of 
the  products  in  your 
medicine  cabinet 


"HF.RE  is  nothing  you  buy  taste  which  so  frequently  char- 
in  which  purity  and  reli-  acterizes  less  carefully  prepared 
iliiy  are  of  greater  impor-  products. 
k<  than  in  the  requisites  for  It  is  the  aim  of  E.  R.  Squibb 
ur  medicine  cabinet.  Such  $  Sons  to  make  every  Squibb 

oducts  are  often  used  in  Product  not  only  correct  in 

irrgencics.  or  in  accordance  strength,  but  just  as  pleasant 

ih  the  advice  of  your  phy-  to  take  and  as  convenient  to 

ian.  They  must  be  pure  and  usc  as  possible, 

correct  strength,  or  they  may  _ 

ineffective,  even  harmful.  T*™  s“mm"  niggatiom 

During  these  hot  days,  you 
Select  them  with  care  will  want  a  cooling,  water- 

For  generations.  E.  R.  Squibb  shedding  powder  to  prevent 

Sons  have  assumed  the  re-  skin  irritation  and  chafing  Ask 

nubility  for  the  purity  and  for  Squibb's  Zinc  Stearate  A 

lability  of  the  medicine  simple  test  will  show  vou  how 

•inei  requisites  in  many  thou-  effective  it  is. 

dsof  homes.  These  requi-  Rub  a  thin  coating  on  your 

*  include  practically  every  hand.  Then  pour  water  over  it. 

niliar  household  product  Notice  how  the  powder  sheds 

tyou  need.  Each  meets  the  water,  keeping  your  s'r.in  coo! 

if  exacting  requirements  of  anddry.  That  is  the  way  it  pro 

medical  profession.  Each  tects  you.  and  the  little  ones, 

ibines  true  purity  with  some  from  irritation  due  to  moisture 

nt  of  superiority  that  you  and  perspiration. 

1  recognize  and  appreciate.  Also  ask  for  Squibb's  Ben- 
’»r  instance.  Squibb's  zoinated  Cream — a  soothing, 

dium  Bicarbonate  and  healing  cream  for  sunburn. 

HbbsMilkofMagnesia.be-  and  other  skin  irritations,  in- 

*  of  their  extreme  purity.  sect  bites  and  itching.  At  your 
free  from  the  objectionable  druggist’s. 

Ochrr  Squibb  Products  for  Your  Medicine  Cabinet 

<>  i  lift!  include*  cmlf  the  familiar  product*  that  arc  in  constant  use  in  th 
**  ^  Check  >our  need*  and  take  «ht»  lift!  to  jont  dru*g.%t  to  All. 

Ua  Buarhonate  Squibb',  Cu.lor  Oil  Sq-iW.'.  Sun,--  PauJe- 

F. f*om  Salt  Squibb',  Milk  of  Magneiia  Squ,bb',Bo ricAtuI Paused 

*'  Bone  Acid  Granular  Squibb',  Milk  Sugar  Squibb',  CoU  Ovum 

bV|  Photphat,  Squibb' •  Suarau  of  line  Squibb',  TaUu n.  I* ...  Jer 

Squibb1,  Denial  Cream 


Squibb's 
um  Bicarbonate 

-OHl*  PUKT* O  ^•OOwCT 


UltBSSONS  StwYoRK 


ff  FSS  IS’C.RFDIFWT "  OF  FVERY  PRODUCT 

IS  THE  HOSOR  ASl!  ISTFGRITY  OF  ITS  MAKER 

»:j.  E.  R  Squibb  U  Soai 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(Continued 
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to  your  face 


The  Durham-Duplex  glides  »n 
through  the  wiriest  stubble  sod 
ten  derest  skin.  It  furnishes  day 
diy-out  shaving  comfort  that  is 


of  this  wonderful  r 


EITHER  MODEL  ONE  DOLLAR 
Intmhan/grahU  Madet 
50c  for  package  of  5 


UPLEX 


CJhe  Rawr  qf  'Priceless "  Comfort 


Now  Showing  in  Motion  Picture  Theaters 
tV here  Good  Taste  and  Sound  Judgment 
Mark  the  Selection  of  Programs. 


"Allow  me  to  say  that  in  its  present  form  ‘Fun 
From  the  Press’  seems  to  give  absolute  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  our  patrons  and  I  know  that  it  is  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
notice  the  individual  members  of  any  audience 
straighten  up  and  take  notice  when  we  run  it. 
even  with  the  best  programs.  .  .  .  The  ani¬ 
mated  'yarns'  have  been  worked  into  it  very 
cleverly.  This  special  feature  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  and  I  suggest  that  it  be  continued." — 
Liberty  Theater.  Elect ra.  Texas;  H.  D.  Morgan.  Manager. 


Placed  by 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


on  statistics  and  the  nation  has  slat  nival 
indigestion,  and  its  brain  is  fagged  and  U- 
clouded  by  statistics. 

The  writer  of  this  has  for  more  than 
fortv-fivc  years  studied  statistics,  local  su- 
tistie*.  sectional,  national  ami  u<irlj 
statistics,  and  he  recognizes  that  there 
many  statistics  of  much  value  »|.n 
rightly  interpreted.  But  we  believe  that 
at  least  o no-half  of  all  statistics  put  out « 
the  present  time  to  influence'  huanta*  ntra 
one  way  or  the  other  should  go  to  the  wrap 
I'«  ap  of  useless  figures.  Every  departm-nt 
of  the  Government  seems  to  haw 
crazy  over  statistical  wo rk.  Kv«r>  <1. put- 
men  t  is  apparently  afraid  that  some  olhw 
department  will  lieat  it  in  the  race,  soiiaj 
after  day  the  mails  are  loaded  down  with 
the  report*  of  this,  that  and  the  other  fen 
government  sources,  Itenring  on  evcrythini 
on  earth.  About  nine-tenths  of  this  iulor 
■nation  i»  practically  worthless.  One-tent! 
of  it  uould  cover  everything  that  tlieenun 
try  need*  to  know  about  statistics. 


WIIAT  AMERICAN  INVESTORS  HAVE 
LENT  EUROPE 

r\NK  of  th«-  reasons  why  77ir  ll’atf  Sin. 

Journal  expected  tin*  Austrian  ku 
to  be  the  success  it  Wft«,  is  tile  gimrxl 
l»art icipat ion  by  American  investor*  l 
foreign  loans  since  the  war.  This  |*i|> 
give*  an  interesting  table  of  showing  li« 
rate  of  interest  ami  maturity  of  aftcr-H 
private  loans  to  allies.  Of  course,  th 
do»w  not  iucludc  the  governmental  «t 
loans.  The  Austrian  loan  of  W5,000.« 
brought  tin-  grand  total  up  to  •78H.OOO.CO 
These  are  the  figures; 


Otml  Mri/am 


ban  do*  Auwl.  IVW  .. 
kM  As  HOT 


•I  7r.,IW1,M0 


kws  d-*  imi  M'.onm 

*•,  ban  dot  ftfl  IS  IMS.. . .  UO.UWUOJ 

IVpsitasm  id  ItM  ?r.  b»»  dur  Jsu- 

1*4?  JS.OOO.OTO 

City  of  Br*d*«iii  e*i  baa  dor  No*.*.. 

l-r.  IBM  18.000.000 

Cll»  of  I  j-tu  Inal  dst  Norm- 

bn.  IBM  IS.00O.0m 

Cil,  of  Hs^lb.  ban  dot  No- 
vrmhr..  HIM  I &««>C«X> 

Cil,  of  Ml  U..,  d~  Sot-m. 

t«.  Id.  IBM  . .  6.0O>«» 

r>n*  MMikk  n-»n  tf~.  ban 

du*  a  a*  o*i  is.  dm  doeoftm 

rr»iDCTK.s  TH*i  ban  dot  J.t>,  IMS  lO.WTOOTU 


Bd+tm 

7Wi  ban  do*  Juw.  IMS  .  Wf.OOO.WW 

s';  ban  do*  Irt-uU)  IMI  . .  3O.O00.WW 

In.,  do*  Jol».  l«S  IK.WW.WM 

V  ,  ban  dur  J.nuuy.  IB73  I.XIUO) 


•Uh 

*'*"<  tan  do*  F.t^y.  I«S 


iv.BOO.nw) 


CmrU-SUmh. 

s';  ban  do*  Ap*d.  l«l  • . .  114.000.000 

Car  «<  Dw  Tl,*J  bar.  do*  M»r. 


IBM . 


7.SWI.0U0 


*•-,  boa  dot  Unj.  I  Mi 


Slj';  ban  of  1H«  . 
#?>■«  cwdit  of  IVIS 


(ts.ooo.onb 


KS.WW.WW 
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■"vs  'zzsgF asfa»  : 

•  xLxt  At  oiK-h^lf  hav*  Uen  ao  cot 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

I —The  Itritish  Cabinet,  it  i*  ro- 
ported,  finds  that  a  joint  Allied  reply  to 
tb»-  German  reparations  note  id  impos- 
>iWe  under  present  conditions. 

ffoooanwl  food  shortage  is  reiiorted 
throughout  the  Ruhr,  where  the  farmer 
i*  *aid  to  he  refusing  to  exchange  good 
potatoes  for  badly  depreciated  money. 

*■  Diil  Eiroarui  passes  a  public  safety  bill 
iQ'!>r  which  the  government  may  con- 
tiaue  to  hold  for  three  months  prisoners 
rWctd  with  having  been  actively 
t-ppuw-d  to  the  Free  State  Government. 

fu*t  2  "We  want  settlement  quickly,” 
tty*  Prime  Minister  itnldwiu  in  the 
11 1 -a*  of  Commons;  but  "we  can  not 
but*  it  both  ways.  Wo  must  have  either 
>  ‘euken  country  that  will  pay  no 
ttpamiion*.  or  u  Germany  that  will  In- 
prw erfiil  industrially  ami  able  to  pay 
reparations." 

Ct  3.— The  King  and  Queen  of  Great 
tain.  Premier  Poincnre  of  France, 
the  Kinga  of  Italy,  Denmark,  and  IM- 

Bn.  the  Premier  of  l  ister,  the  Irish 
r  State  Government,  and  the  Pre- 
aa*r  of  Canada  send  messages  of  sym- 

C tv  to  .Mr*.  Harding.  The  A  list  ra- 
Psrliament  adjourns  and  the  Ura¬ 
nian  (lovernment  deerm  three  days 

t mourning  as  a  tribute  to  the  late 
•olcnt. 

Ct  4— The  Turkish  delegation  at 
iunnc  refuses  to  sign  the  Tureo- 
fcii»ncan  treaty  prepared  for  the  sigua- 
tun  of  Istth  parties,  and  instead  Ismet 
l*eha  presents  a  new  plan  to  cover 
American  claims. 

E(*— The  Italian  reply  to  the  recent 
u*h  note  on  reparations  is  re|M>rted 
Jo  indicate  general  approval  of  the 
British  proposals. 

►  American  and  Turkish  delegations 
'sfr<  treaties  at  l^ausannc  which  provide 
’  f  tb«-  United  States  complete  liberty  of 
tominerce  and  navigation,  and  accord 
i*  most  favored  nation  treatment  in 
^t*rd  to  tho  prohibition,  restrictions, 
l>'  conditions  of  every  kind  on  ini|>ort 
^  export  duties  and  excise  taxes. 


DOMESTIC 

»*t  I.— President  Harding  is  reported 
dowly  improving,  tho  his  personal 
•hyiieian.  Brigadier-General  C.  E. 
■■vr.  warns  the  country  that  the 
Want's  condition  is  still  serious. 

*”  2— Stricken  with  apoplexy,  which 
on  him  without  warning.  Prosi- 
Harding  dies  at  seven-thirty 
'/>k  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  Sail 
rancueo.  President  Harding  was  the 
‘►ntr-ninth  President  of  the  United 
He  was  born  November2, 1865. 
filbert  H.  Gary,  President  of  the 
i"  ncan  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  an- 
'"'"'•’i  in  New  York  that  the  cliinina- 
■*  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel 
c ‘  j-Try  will  bi-gin  immediately. 

-Calvin  Coolidge,  Vie* --President 
the  late  President  Harding,  takes 
r. 'ath  of  office  as  President  of  the 
n-fd  States.  Tho  oath  is  admiuis- 
sd  hy  his  father.  Colonel  John  C. 

Plymouth.  Vermont,  where 
p  ITwident  was  born. 

P4»,r»l  train  bearing  the  body  of  the 
r  •‘resident  Harding  leaves  San 
Pviscoon  its  journey  to  Washington. 

I*  4-— President  Coolidge  issues  a 
P'lmation  declaring  August  10  a 
w  of  mourning  and  prayer  through- 
the  l  nited  .States. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 

BATTERIES 


A  good  battery 

at  the  price  you  want  to  pay 


There  is  *  full-quality  Westinghouse  Battery 
for  every  car  and  purse — and  a  factory-backed 
Westinghouse  Battery  Service  Station  near  you  to 
see  that  it  ia  kept  in  highest  serviceable  condition. 


For  «i|bl(«n  months  after  you  buy  an 
ovcriiie  Westinghoute  Standard  Battary 
you  art  insured  satisfaction  at  no  cost  to 
you  for  repairs.  On  tha  more  modarataly  W..' 
pricsd  Westinghouse  Special  and  tha  still 
lowar  priced  Wubco  Special  tha  guarantaa  £(P|i 
periods  are  proportionately  less. 

WESTINGHOUSE  UNION  BATTERY  CO. 

Swittvale.  Pa. 


•wm  \ 

"I  like  my  pen."  you  say.  "I  never  lend  it. 
It  just  suits  my  hand — it  feels  just  right.  But 
every  time  I  use  it  I  have  to  shake  it  and 
s-h-a-k-e  it.” 

Don’t  blame  your  pen.  Give  it  an  ink  that  will 
always  flow  freely — that  will  never  gum— an  ink 
that  was  made  especially  to  make  your  pen  give 
you  better  service.  Call  for  Carter's  Fountain 
Pen  Ink. 

•  More  than  sixty  years  of  ink-thought  have 
gone  into  Carter's.  It  hangs  on  to  the  paper 
and  doesn't  all  come  up  when  you  blot  it.  It 
won't  cake  on  the  pen  and  there  is  no  sediment 
in  it.  It  pays  to  call  for  Carter’s. 


MQ  > 

MONTHS 

INSURED 

^SERVICE/ 


THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 


MONTREAL 

CHICAGO 


R'S 


Cfre  Past* 

Writing  Fluids 
Cslortd  Fountain  Ptn  Inks 


Stamp  Pads 
Carbon  Paper 
Typewriter  Ribbons 
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Manners 
Are  Telltales 


of  men— yrs,  and  women,  loo.  As  our  man¬ 
ners  arr  (mlitr  or  vulgar,  so  we  are  either  ad¬ 
mitted  or  denied  admittan-  c  as  an  equal  lo 
Ihe  society  ol  well- bred  people. 

"THE  BLUE-BOOK 
OF  SOCIAL  USAGE” 

has  jusl  bren  published — and  it  is  in  truth 
TH  K  blue-hook  the  last  word  on  the  custom? 
and  manners  of  polite  society,  written  by  a 
gentlewoman  whose  assured  social  position  in 
Ann n  a  ami  Hirope  stamps  what  she  *aj  - 
with  unquestionable  authority. 


The  Difference. — Not  all  these  so-railed 
broker*  are  a'ike.  Some  make  you  broke. 
Some  make  rod  broker.— 


Gentle  Reminder. — Hr**  and  (a*  wife 
shrfta  gran*  . — "That  remind*  me.  I  mu»l. 
stopat  the  l->il«r  factory  on  the  way  home." 
-Jnd9e. 

A  British  Hope.— Sir  Thomas  Upton  is 
challenging  for  the  dmmro'i  Tup  in  1*15. 
There  it  some  hope  that  by  that  time  it 
may  not  »<e  quite  so  dry. —  F.it  {Ignition). 

Language  lo  Fit.— An  ornithalogist  Males 
that  bird-  have  accent-  according  to  the 
(art  nf  the  country  they  are  found  in. 
The  remarks  of  a  Billingsgate  pam.t.  which 
recently  got  tangle!  in  a  wirrlraa  aerial, 
•e.  m  to  l«*ar  this  out. — London  Opinion. 

Mild  but  Sag grwlire. — The  more  than 
usual  lack  of  intelligence  among  the 
students  that  morning  had  got  under  the 
prof.  skin. 

"Class  is  dismiss,"  he  said,  exasperat- 
edly.  "Hst»  don't  flap  your  ears  as  you 
|  l<a*s  util."— Froth. 


EMILY  POST 

<  Mrs.  r»U.  Past 

Author  ol "  Purple  ami  Fine  Unrn."  -  The  T  Ilk 
Market,"  etc.,  is  the  author  of  this  new  U.4, 


“Etiquette: 

In  Society,  in  Buaineu,  in 
Politic!,  and  at  Home” 

The  New  York  Tribune  derlare.  that  “rot 
since  Mrs.  Sherwood  sponsored  her  book  on 
etiquette  some  fifty  years  ago  ha»  any  one  so 
obv  ioudv  well  equipped  appeared  a*  authority 
on  the  subieet." 

This  new  book  differ*  entirely  from  the 
many  looks  of  etiqurltr  now  before  the 
public  It  'Iocs  not  i>npha*be  or  anrntiule 
Ihe  trivialities  of  imOte  conduct.  Yet  there  i. 
seemingly  insignificant’  I  sit  really  imt«.rtant 
knmslidge,  fn.m  the  selection  of  a  v  idling 
card  to  the  mystery  of  eating  com  on  the  cub, 
that  I-  fully  revealed  Maltm  of  clothes  for 
men  and  women  are  treated  with  Ihe  tame 
fullness  of  information  and  accuracy  of  taste 
as  are  questions  of  the  furnishing  ol  their 
house  and  the  training  of  their  minds  to  k-uI 
intercourse.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  minor  details  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  important  spirit  of  personal  conduct  and 
attllude  of  mind. 

Information  on  Thousands  of  Subjecta 
Such  As: 

Haw  si "»n«er*  smuir*  Mini  •tsarina  m 
mumtf — When  ir.truiaclJvr;*  wr  lot 
How  a  ynufttf  jftfl  M  pfMf.rrd  In  **i*l 
BMt»-WpW»r4  m»m  anrl  ! 

i-!ctfcfe«— Letter*  cl  iim-Ioct*r. 

m»*ntmr»*Utw»o-  *  v*ca?ry . 

tub— Whit  lo  wear  in  a 


-Lettrr* 

•fleet;- win  leM.  fluifvrf  rartirt — Tie  *4  Ilf 

dab.  it  the  br>!*r  U Ur.  »r.r|  c-n  the  c-Jf  lrrke— 
The  etirxteetle  rj  the  UQnxw— IWw  u  i  t  a 
r-Hf  w  in  men*  a  ctfl  ti 
the  opera  and  theater—  HepniCo^ti-Tj  of  orrer* 
...  (nr  umtaiiiM— rhraiB  that  are  rmt 
uttered  to  hot  T>*  tpftof  *#  Utters  d 

thaoto — W ntiii  paper — H  »w  adirra  nrmrtl 
rersrna***  -  |f.,«  to  Una  urA  rat «  kttet — 

— Funerals  in  fa  i.  there  »  no  reemary  detaJ 
•it  rtiqurtte  that  bftri t  tkafff  mlrnfearl 

literary  AyW  in  tho  dtsttn^ai^ »«d  ocw 

Fit  faefie  -  In  5orw«7,  tn  Hawvif.  in  PoUt>i*.  *nl  cl 
Heme,  by  Emily  F.:»l  fl/ri.  Peter  Fctfi.  fw 

itoi  hWr«/.  goU  rieavfi*/;  /e./-.  #0 
/all- face  f*u tvcrn'kic  hi-itn;  in  detmi 

i  i  for  Ail 


Cause  and  F.ffeet.— AxrigrtT  Mmivu- 
"Onee  |  «tl  shipwrecked  on  an  island 
whi  n-  tin  re  were  only  mad  women  with 
no  longues.” 

Si  \»idk  Vumtob— "Wonderful!  And 

couldn't  they  speak?” 

Awkxt  M  MUVLK— "N'o;  that'-  what 
made  t  hem  mad.''—  ffrfimMl  A'r 
t  London). 

IJght  Meal.— lie  was  unaware  of  the 
eeevntrieitirs  to  lw  found  in  the  Wild  We-t 
when  he  entered  what  «*-m*d  to  Ik*  the 
only  hotil  in  the  place.  After  ushering 
Inm  to  a  table  and  giving  the  at  ranger 
a  glass  of  iee-w«ter.  the  waiter  inquired: 
“Will  you  have  sausage-  on  toa*ri!" 

"No,  I  never  rat  'em."  the  gue-t  replied. 

"In  that  ra-e,"  said  the  waiter,  "dinner 
i*  over.”— The  Open  Hood. 


PiMsMM,m<.  P.,.,-*.  WH  ill 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
1S4-M0  Fourth  A  .sou.  Now  Torfc  Ctj 


C  areful  Man. —  A  motorist  nu'eting  an 
old  colored  man  trudging  along  the  dusty 
n«ad  generously  offered  him  a  lift. 

"No.  sah.  thank  you,  *ah!”  said  the  old 
man.  "Ah  reckon  mail  oT  laig*  will  take 
me  'long  fa«t  enough." 

"Aren't  afraid,  are  you.  uncle?  Have 
you  ever  l«n  in  an  automobile?” 

"Nevah  but  once,  sah."  was  the  reply, 
"and  den  Ah  didn't  let  all  mah  weight 
down." —  Bwlon  T ra  «imy. 

The  Grandstand  Umpire, — A  Northern 
man.  spending  the  summer  in  the  Booth, 
went  to  -««•  >be  la-'  game  of  a  series  1-- 
tw.s-o  two  local  liimc  For  a  time  In- 
could  not  observe  any  umpire,  but  at  la«t 
be  spied  him  »ittmg  up  in  the  grandstand 
;  among  the  ‘isetatt*?. 

"Gnat  gun«.  man!"  the  Northerner  es- 
riaimtd  to  a  native.  "What's  the  umpire 
doing  up  in  the  grandstand?" 

"Weil."  the  native  explained,  “the 
spectators  u*d  to  accuse  him  of  bum  work 
ao  much  that  be  allowed  that  if  tbe  folk- 
up  in  tbe  grandstand  could  wo  every  play 
•o  durned  good,  he’d  better  go  up  there 
to  do  bis  umpirin'." — Fre«i  furyW/i 
J/cguriac. 


All  Modern  Improvements.— With  ihit 

place  goat  r  jetsoy  cow  with  self  itartrr, 
and  a  new  Ford  car  just  fresh.— FW. « 
real  esl'itc  ad.  in  the  Sheridan  ( iFyo )  P,.«i 


Faux  Faa. — We  bear  that  there  lia-  l.o 
M-rious  trouble  at  a  certain  wraiddo  Iwaniinv 
house.  A  foolhardy  visitor  had  the  u>n*e 
ity  to  cut  a  slice  off  the  Permanent  11ns 
apple.— London  Opinfon. 

Poor  Chap! — Jraas— "What’s  wr«x 
with  Smith?” 

Nt mi- — "Nervoua  Itrrakdown,  I  guiwt.' 

Jrane — "Wliatf  Has  he  laken  ho  »» 
ration  already?"— A meriean  Legion  IVrrHj 

Wailing  for  Information.—1 TortuaT— "T 
what  do  you  attribute  your  great  age'1 

OLtirsT  Inhabitant — "I  can’t  say  ye 
sir.  There  Ih«  -evernl  o’  them  pave 
medidno  eompanie*  liarguming  wi'  Mr."- 
I’aning  Show  ( Loudon j. 

Timely,— "Thai  certainly  wan  a  nt 
fine  m  rmon,"  said  an  entlmsiaslie  ekurtl 
member  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  uf  il 
minister,  "A  line  sermon,  mid  wt'Udiww 
too.” 

"Yea,"  answered  his  unml miring  mid 
Iwir.  "it  rerlainly  was  well-limed.  KmI 
half  of  Hie  oongregation  lm«l  their  waleli 
out."—  IVatrhmaif  Krruniner, 


Sliver  Lining.— There  hail  linen  a  l*» 
out.  aud  the  father  of  I  be  family  vb«  |- 
spirlngly  ami  profanely  changing  Uiv* 

"1  don't  s«s>  why  you  have  to  talk  th 
way,"  said  hi*  wife  reproachfully.  "V< 
ael  aa  if  it  were  a  total  Iona.  You  Dev 
*eo  the  good  in  thing*." 

"Well,  what  uood  i*  then*  in  Mil.?" 
"Why.  it  tickled  the  liaby  mu  I 
laughed  right  out  loud  when  it  went  lung 
— Ai» trim u  Legion  Weekly. 


You  Never  (an  Tell. — A  ttrappi 
woman  hoarded  a  trolley  ear  in  It  ye.  N« 
York,  aetlliwl  into  a  Mat  and  |iaiil  her  fa 
The  car  hail  not  traveled  mon*  than  f 
block*  w  hen  -he  n>w  and  rang  up  a  '* 
far**.  Whereupon  the  eoiidiielor  *lr* 
up  to  her. 

"Madam,”  he  demanded,  "do  you  kn 
that  I  mu*t  turn  in  every  fan*  rung 
upon  that  nirisl.T?" 

"Certainly!”  tbe  woman  replied,  thr* 
ing  opi-n  her  coot  and  showing  a  Wi 
"Moot  the  new  inspector." — From  Eu 
horly't  Mogminr. 


All  Serene.— The  Florida  beach  I 
blue  M-a  look'd  inviting  to  the  touri-*  fr 
the  North,  hut  before  venturing  eut 
swim  he  thought  to  make  sun*. 

"You're  certain  there  nr.*  no  alligal 
here?"  he  inquind  of  tbe  guide. 

"Noasuh."  repliei!  tliat  fumdioni 
grinning  broadly.  "Ain*  no  'gator-  by  a 

HeOMund,  the  tourist  -tari.-.|  out. 
the  water  lapped  about  hi*  cheat  he  ra' 
lia'.'k: 

“What  make*  you  so  sun*  there  ar* 
any  alligators?" 

"Dev's  got  t.Ki  much  mftv 
the  guide.  “De  ‘harks  .|i*tic  sk*-<4**<i  t 
all  away." — American  Legion  Weekly. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 

T>  '-—“If  qUKtino*  ronrvrniajr  lh«-  -iv  of 

•oil  tto  column.  the  Funk  &  W.ixnalh  Sew 
ruviiri  Dirtioiury  i>  coo.ultrd  «.  a.-'.iu-r. 

Istiri  aill  pirate  bear  In  mind  lhal  no  notice 
..3  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


\  M.  C.r  Brooklyn.  X.  V.— The  term 
lr-*mrrf  l*  *  colloquialism  fur  the  academic 
«  »om  •»>  scholar*.  It  I*  called  also  a  mortar- 
»  ie  moetler.  The  mortier  was  formerly  worn 
tited**  or  ensign  of  dignity  l»>  chancellor*  and 
it*MM  in  the  1‘arllament  of  France.  Origi- 
bL'  tie  mortier  *u  a  high-crowned  cap  used 
1 1  protect  Ion  when  wearing  a  crown.  Suhne- 
»til)  dm  head -drew  was  given  a  Hat  top  such 
Ibwtn  b»  counsel  In  French  law  courts.  The 

•  jtred  derivation  from  the  mortar-board  u«l  by 
v:«rm  b  erroneous.  Hr.  Ilrowcr  In  his  "  Phrase 
d  K*Ue'  say*  "  Mortar-board.  A  Collette 

•  corruption  of  the  French  mortier.  |>r. 
Ijtij  polau  out  that  French’  lexicographer* 
gniHhl*  meaning  of  the  word  as  derived  front 
b*1*  nun*  or  lean  similar  In  slia|>v  to  tin-  mortar 
'rtinmcy. 

'  j  Oohlcw,  Mich. — The  correct  pro- 
»*atl.n  of  (Unit client  w  ko-net’l-kul  o  ns 
in  oft.  I  n«  In  habit,  u  as  In  but. 


I  M  Del.,"  Fresno.  Calif— "I*  It  correct 
l.  'be  term  u  in  such  constructions  as. 
iMi)  u  to  our  letter  of  April  2Ath  in  reward  to 
crtire  etc  .  or  ’ He  your  letter  of  recent  date.’ 
Ut  W  the  pni|MT  held  of  uugc?" 

Ts>  term  re  I*  not  an  abbreviation  of  "refer- 
n  Mil  should  not  Ik-  used  as  such.  In  law. 
I-  i.tutrs  an  action  or  matter,  and  Is  from  the 
»nrn,  thing.  Its  use  should  l»-  restricted  to 
M  (Mfwlun.  The  practise  that  some  writer* 
•  'vnunrrrtal  corrmjmndcnce  cunimentl.  of 
nt  the  formula,  •lie  your  letter  of  the  1st 
r'-’  'Uliiumt  It  to  stand  for  "Referring  to 
a-  «iir,  etc  .  should  In-  discouraged  as  mil 
■tnuaerd  by  reputable  commercial  practise. 

»:  i.  H.  Connellsvllle.  Pa.— The  name 
IV'“  »  pronounced  sUh"l-rl'u-  first  |  as  In 
.1'  » la  Mfn.  second  I  as  In  habit,  third  I  as  In 
*•  <  vs  in  flmtf 


’ll  J  "  Anderson.  M  C  — "Please  trtl  me  the 
*  1 1  hr  enjrlnoer  In  charge  of  the  building  of 
i r«r.u*ia  (anal.  In  what  year  and  from  what 
tw  graduated." 

Vie«i  frfirfiw  Washington  (loethals  was  the 
d  nunnrx-r  of  the  Panama  Canal,  lit-  was 
•Unit  of  tin-  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
«•<>-  mid  In  |hho  was  tmiduated  from  l he 
*"l  *Ules  Military  Academy  at  Weal  Point 
a*  ***  appointed  chief  engineer  by 
•I'M  H. marvel t.  and  in  IDU  tiovernor  of  the 
•“  *'*•'  *>i  I’realdenl  Wilson. 

I1'  #an  Leandro.  Calif— "  Please 

■men  Is  correct.  ’oftenrr'  or ‘more often  ’  " 

V  *  "I  often  may  be  compand  in  either  way 
h'  *Mng  -ft  anti  -esl.  or  (2)  by  itreflxing 
*  ltd  mow  The  latter  U  the  more  frequently 


'  '  **■  Wyria.  (>.— "We  have  had  uultc 
Jr1","  «o  whether  the  first  letter  of  the 

•  lQ"Umt  u  capitalized  when  writlnK  of 
»W|rau  of  the  United  States,  meaning 

*  .  m.|  pri-u-nt  Also,  when  sinking  of 
J  Cwra  In  the  same  way.  Will  you 


V  PmUenl  of  the  United  Stales  Is  the  chief 
r"'nuUv*  "f  ihe  nation,  and  the  word  president 
"  -*d  to  designate  him  should  he  capitalized. 
‘‘e  1  *Hle  used  alone  Ls  Intended  as  a  s>n- 
*  (i  Particular  person.  It  Ls  generally  cap- 
u  the  President,  the  Pope,  the  King  etc 
it  is  not  u«rd  as  the  appellation  of  a 
’-’I  prison,  the  title  begins  with  a  small 


*  1  McD."  riiio.  Oa.— "Kindly  advise 

*  *vjp  ",CorTeCt  lo  Ha>*  ’ We  r<u  ■ouP‘  or  ‘  Wo 

"Tm  l|'4K|‘  depends  on  the  manner  of  service. 
^*1  food  be  taken  from  a  s|ioon.  It  Ls  rofrn 
!“  h> lu *M«:  '*ut.  If  the  same  liquid  food  be 
a  »  cup  which  U  held  to  the  lips  It  Ja 
'■  Therefore.  “ Pal  your  soup’  and  "Drink 
r  ’«>«aon"  are  permissible  under  the  condi- 
"  abore." 


The  world’s  one  word  for  a  cord  tire  is 
SILVERTOWN.  It  is  significant  that  it  also 
means  highest  quality.  Made  in  the  best 
quality  when  it  was  the  only  cord,  it  is  made  in 
the  best  quality  today  when  there  are  many. 
— 
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WILLIAM  W  ORDS  WORTH 


The  Quest  of  Heart’s  Desire 


sections  by  the  warm  Chinook  winds; 
in  the  west  by  the  Japan  current,  so 
that  roses  bloom  the  year  around.  A 
land  of  brilliant  sunshine,  with  nights 
that  are  always  cool.  A  climate,  in 
fine,  for  hard  work,  hard  play  and  a 
gusto  for  the  gifts  of  life. 

And  you  will  find  health.  The  mor¬ 
tality  rate  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
lower  than  for  any  other  similar 
group  of  states.  The  infant  mortality 
is  especially  low. 

You  and  your  children  will  know 
the  out  -of -doors  —a  wonderful  out-of- 
doors  of  inspiring  mountains,  virgin 


Man  forever  seeks  the  rainbow's  end. 
The  Aryans  rumbling  across  the 
face  of  the  world  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  wagons; 

Moses  leading  his  people  to  the 
Promised  Land; 

—The  Pilgrims  sailing  out  from 
Plymouth  Harbor  for  a  home 


woods,  lakes  and  streams  and  wild- 
dowers.  It  will  be  round  you  always, 
easily  and  quickly  reached. 

In  the  splendid,  clean,  thoroughly  modoa 
and  thoroughly  American  citiea  — with  the* 
fine  churches,  school*,  college*,  and  cental 
of  •rcinl  life;  in  the  thriving,  plcntnnl  tent* 
und  village*:  on  the  farm*  and  great  ranch* 

everywhere  throughout  the  Pacific  North 
west  you  will  meet  with  people  who  art 
happy  at  their  work.  people  who  play  -V-'i 
rnthuuaim.  people  who  aeern  to  have  *h 
•orbed  tome  of  the  fineness,  the  beauty  md 
largeness  of  the  land  In  which  they  live. 


All  of  these  have  gone  upon  man  s 
ancient  quest  for  happiness.  It  is  the 
quest  of  all  of  us  some  to  win  to 
"Heart's  Desire"  .  .  .  some  to  fail. 


There  ore  today  tome  three  and  a  half  mi 
of  these  people.  They  have  room  for  a*  n 
neighbors  more. 

^  Here  where  life  ia  richer  and  I; 
N|  there  i«  room  for  you.  Here,  in  p  h 
f  land  where  new  thousand*  every 
i.  are  learning  how  to  really  live,  in  a 
w  dedicated  to  equal  opportunity  • 
man’s  chance  for  every  man.  ther* 
place  for  you.  You  owe  it  to  ym 
and  your*  to  learn  about  it  fur 


It  is  this  age-old  urge  that  has 
brought  and  is  bringing  new  thou¬ 
sands  into  the  Pacific  Northwest 
year  by  year. 

Some  few,  of  course,  ha  ve  failed 
to  find  contentment.  But  millions 
more  have  found  life  brimming. 
Millions  have  discovered  here  a 
homeland  where  there  is  a  joy  in 
mere  existence.  Assuredly,  you 
too  will  find  it  so. 

You  too  will  find  a  glorious  cli¬ 
mate,  tempered  in  the  eastern 
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<Wie  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Land (f  Opportunity  , 


0  ■»*»,<«■  au  •  1 


Gant  nil  &Gochram 


THE  ^  STANDARD 
OF  TWO  CONTINENTS 


Friendly  Rivals 

—  Ih*  inspiriting  air  o!  the  mountain*  and  tba 
•pari linf  imI  o I  "C.  A  C."  The  accepted  bever- 
a  fe  ol  every  social  gatberinf  place  — (he  mountain 
and  seaside  reaort.  the  dub  in  town  or  country, 
the  hospitable  borne. 

At  all  better  hotel*,  on  train*  and  steamer*;  at 
popular  restaurant*  and  fountains;  of  your  dealer 
or  caterer,  "C.  A  C."  i*  obtainable  everywhere. 

DUBLIN  BELFAST 

NEW  YORK 
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Bjftlized  by  Google 


Frvm  •  p*i*h*t  ►*  Willy  Focajti  ©  akCO.  ioo 


The  Pride  of  a  Locomotive  Engineer 


en  though  an  Ideal  TYPE 
O  A  Heat  Machine  be  abused, it 
still  will  long  outlive  an  ordinary 
boiler. 

But  beauty  and  cleanlincssinvite 
special  care;  and  the  delight  of  a 
furnace  man  in  his  Heat  Machine 
is  akin  to  the  affectionate  pride  of 
a  locomotive  engineer. 


You,  too,  will  feel  the  same  sort 
of  pride  in  your  Ideal  TYPE  A 
Heat  Machine  which  you  feel  in 
a  fine  new  car. 

And  your  pride  will  not  be  di¬ 
minished  by  the  discovery  that  it 
costs  only  slightly  more  than  an 
ordinary  boiler  and  pays  for  itself 
in  the  fuel  it  saves. 
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The  Court  Sees 


"How  good  is  your  eyesight ?"  snapped  the  oppos¬ 
ing  lawyer  unexpectedly. 

"Never  had  the  least  trouble  with  it,"  boasted  the 
plaintiff,  Jackson. 

His  suit  for  damages  had  seemed  as  good  as  won. 

The  evidence  had  shown  that  he  was  driving  slowly 
—  under  twenty  miles  an  hour — and  that  the  other 
car,  coming  out  of  a  side  street,  must  have  been  going 
at  an  excessive  rate  of  speed,  or  Jackson  would  have 
seen  it  sooner.  Judge  and  jury  were  favorably 
impressed. 

But  then  came  the  question:  "Are  you  willing  to 
have  your  eyes  examined  here  and  now  and  let  the 
result  be  read  in  court?" 

"Of  course,  1  am,"  he  laughed. 

The  eyesight  test  revealed  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  high  degree  of  astigmatism.  The  vision  of  his 
right  eye  was  but  40%  of  normal,  and  his  left  ao%. 

Yet  for  9  years,  he  had  been  driving  a  high-powered 
car  through  crowded  streets.*  Small  wonder  that 

'.htnt!  Jtitnp  inn  t/  « 

Ht,  inn,  lAnmg* 

American  Optical  Company  Southbridge  M06S  USA 


the  other  car  looked  like  a  blurred  section  of  fence. 
Said  the  Judge  in  his  charge  to  the  jury: 

"You  will  find  against  this  plaintiff  if  you  accept 
the  testimony  of  the  expert  that  the  plaintiff's  eyes 
were  dangerously  below  normal  and  that  his  failure 
to  have  them  attended  to  constituted  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part.  You  will  not  be  swayed  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  driving  slowly,  or  that  the  defen. 
dant  was  grossly  exceeding  the  speed  limit.  If  you 
accept  the  expert’s  testimony  you  must  bring  in  a 
verdict  against  the  plaintiff." 

This  plaintiff  merely  succeeded  in  proving  that  he 
himself  was  a  menace  to  the  public  safety.  Men  like 
him  arc  largely  responsible  for  the  crippling  and  kill¬ 
ing  of  human  beings  in  the  streets  we  all  must  use. 

Make  sure  that  the  eyes  behind  the  steering  wheel 
are  seeing  all— not  one-half  or  one-third — of  the 
road.  You  never  know  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad  until  you  have  had  them  tested.  Have  your 
eyes  examined  today. 

I/,  s  lit  lAl  rnctnlly  ttmt  nnUtr  ehnrtnem  in  Detroit,  MUk. 

Stw  At  rntnn  fUiitl  nAuA  torrnl  An  tlinm  to  yO%. 


//  WELLSWORTH 

\\  GLASSES 


cM  that  Science  can  give, 
all  that  rJrtislry  can  add 
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Inquire,  compare,  investigate, 

before  selecting  your  heat 


Those  qualified  to  know,  consider 
the  new  Hoffman  "Controlled 
Heat"  the  greatest  advance  in  heat¬ 
ing  methods  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

Surely,  l»efore  you  build,  you 
should  learn  all  you  can  alnmt  this 
remarkable  new  heat. 

How  it  gives  you  the  exa£t  heat 
you  want,  when  anil  where  you  want 
it  -at  a  touch  of  your  finger. 

How  it  generates  heat  only  as  it  is 
required  and  so  saves  fuel,  i.c.  money. 

Why  it  is  so  simple  to  operate 
and  requires  so  little  attention. 

Why  it  is  absolutely  safe. 

How  it  compares  with  the  old 
methods  of  heating. 


All  of  these  considerations,  and 
others,  arc  discussed  thoroughly  in 
a  carefully  prepared,  well  illustrated 
book  called  "Controlled  Heat,”— a 
book  which  you  should  have. 

Read  it  carefully,  consult  your 
Heating-Contractor  and  Architect. 
Then,  vou  will  never  have  the 
regret  that  you  did  not  choose 
"Controlled  Heat”  only  l»ecause  you 
did  not  know  al»out  it. 

We  shall  l»e  glad  to  mail  you  a 
copy  of  this  l»ook,  without  charge, 
upon  your  request.  The  address 
blank  in  the  corner  is  for  your  con¬ 
venience.  Tear  it  off  now  as  a  re¬ 
minder  to  send  for  some  information 
that  you  should  have. 


HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterburv,  Conn. 

MW  YORK  L<>'  ANGVU3  CHICAGO  HOMOS 

/*  Canada,  CRANK,  limited,  branches  tn  principal  dim 


'The  Watchman  of 
the  Coal  hie 


* 


Hoffman 

CONTROLLED  HEAT 


(M2) 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Homman  Specialty  Co..  Inc. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Plea*e  *cnd  me  the  booklet  “Contiolled  Heat.' 


Copyright,  1925.  ! _ 

Controlled  heat"  is  made  by  the  makers  ok  the  famous  “watchman  ok  the  coal  pile- 
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Names  and  Addresses  written  with  a  SHEAF- 
FER  PEN  without  repairs  or  perceptible  wear. 
This  unusual  feat  was  accomplished  with  a 


W.  A.  SHEAFPER 
PEN  CO. 
FOKT  MAD1S0K 


The  nibs  of  the  whole  Lifetime  lam.ly  are  made  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  Mr  W.nfeld  H.  Kay.  .he  world*,  muter  nib 
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School  and  College 
Directory’ 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Our  School  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  serve,  at  it  has  for  many  years,  our  readers,  the 
schools,  and  camps  without  fees  or  obligation.  It  is  necessary  for 
inquirers  to  give  specific  information  that  may  aid  us  in  giving 


fTERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
*  Iraraing  will  find  in  our  pages  until  September  8th  the  follow- 
r  Classified  Directory  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
ne  distinctive  residential  schools;  vocational,  professional, 
Nisi  schools,  and  colleges.  Advertisements  describing  these 
titutions  will  be  found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 


Urban  Military  Academy - 

San  Dtrco  Army  fc  Navy  Acad* 
Piudmi  Military  Academy 
It t tehee*  k  Military  Academy 
Morgan  Park  Military  Aradrm; 
Culver  Military  Academy. 
Kentucky  Military  Institute 
Allen  Chalmers  School 

Kemper  Military  School  - 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 
Bordratown  Military  liMtituti 
Wraooah  Military  Academy  . 
New  Mriico  Military  Institute 
S-mt  John's  School 
Peek  ski  11  Academy  .. 

Bmjham  Military  School 
Miami  Military  Institute 
Pennsylvania  Military  College 
The  Columbia  Military  Acade 
Castle  Hrichts  Military  Acade 
Branham  H  Huchrs  Military  Ac 
Tennessee  Military  Institute 
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Randolph  Macon  Academy... 
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11.1*  lOfl.  Manila-.  N.  V. 
Bo*  !>-*,  Poekiklll.  N.  V. 

. Mo*  L.  A  diet  llle.  N  O. 

Bo*  no,  Germantown,  Ohio 
llo*  225.  Chmter.  Pa. 
Bo*  n.  Columbia.  Tenn. 
Iiu*  141.  Lebanon.  Tenn. 

. Bo*  4.  Spring  1IHI.  Tenn. 

Bo*  124.  Sweetwater.  Tenn. 
.  ..Bo*  11.  Blackalone.  Va 
Bo*  410.  Front  Royal.  Va. 
....Bo*  D,  Staunton.  Va. 
.  .  .Bo*  L,  Waynmboro.  Va. 
.  Bo*  SI.  Uwkbur*.  W  Va. 
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ham  School  foe  Girls 


For  Backward  Children 


Theological 
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For  your  protection— see  that  the  name  Gruen  is  on  the  watch 


The  Gruen  Verithin 

day's  mod  scientifically  built  thin  watch 

c  sound  reasons  why  men  The  two  Verithin  model*  pic- 
taste  for  fine  things  have  lured  Ik  re  arc  fine  example*  of 
J»c  Gruen  Vcnthin  a*  their  Gruen  Guild  craft*manshi|\  The 
correct  time.  Precision  movement*,  fashioned 

imongthoc  is  the  fact  that  out  of  flaw  I  cm  material*  and  hand- 
thin  *  today  a  most  *cicn-  finished,  arc  guaranteed  to  come 
:on*tructcd  thin  watch.  within  railroad  time  requirements. 
*  through  a  simple  rear-  Cased  exquisitely  in  chased  gold, 
it  of  wheel*  that  the  Gruen  they  are  odercd  as  perfect  concep- 
cn  solved,  in  the  first  Vctv  turns  of  the  Gruen  ideal,  which  is 
enty-one  year*  ago,  the  to  create  watches  of  soundest  time- 
of  nuking  an  accurate  keeping  performance, ofunsurpassed 
gicallythin.  Half  the  move-  distinction,  moderately  priced, 
ice  was  saved,  without  a  Every  Gruen  Watch  is  Kicked 
i  in  the  size  or  strength  of  by  the  complete  American  service 
i.  of  the  Gruen  Workshop  on  Time 

i  new  watch  was  produced  Hill.  Cincinnati,  a  service  available 
ascompact.  light  in  weight,  to  you  through  the  jeweler.  Gruen 
.t  imed  all  the  sturdiness  Watches  are  sold  only  through 
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THE  NEW  REPUBLICAN  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK 


“TVATH  HAH  ('ALLED  ,or  *  n,  w  d**1  in  ,h«'  polick'Al 

I  I  guiuo  and  shuffled  the  deck  so  thoroughly  for  the  nunrc 
as  lo  nonplus  tho  moat  expert  ud  astute  gamester 
In  (umi  bow  tho  card*  may  fall,”  so  a  Tennessee  editor  remarks. 
ArsI  after  lh«*  tributes  to  tho  dead  President  had  been  paid  tho 
pill i leal  correspondents  ut  tho  Capital  lout  littlo  time  in  trying 
»  uw  up  tho  now  political  situation  which  had  boon  created. 
Practically  all  ohacrv.n  had  concedes!  the  ^nomination  of 
talent  Harding.  Now,  a*  tho  Now  York  Krenmg  Pott 
•ritrr  puts  it.  "  the  Republican  party  finds  itself  » itli  a  now  leader 
ill  l!ii>  White  llouao,  with  DO  single  outstanding  candidate  for 
I*,.  IVwidcney,  with  a  fr«-e-f.,r-all  Presidential  conteat  in  right." 
Urs*  »  correspondent  wrote  to  the  Now  York  Timet  while  on 
ban!  the  Harding  fumml  train,  “the  Republican  party  face* 
h  internal  struggle  between  the  various  divergent  groups  which 
compose  it,  conservatives,  old  Cltiard,  progressives,  radicals  and 
oiler  elements — cadi  anxious  to  have  its  own  way  in  the  srl«**- 
U»n  of  a  candidate  for  l‘r<<sident,and  tho  determination  of  a  plat- 
foemof  principle*  and  |Milicit«."  And  time  is  flying,  as  the  Wash* 
mrtoo  /W  reminds  us;  the  national  convention  will  be  held  next 
Jiv  stid  "the  primaries  begin  while  the  February  snow*  are  still 
the  ground."  Here,  in  tho  opinion  of  some  opposition  papers, 
j  »  erious  situation  for  the  Itepublicun  party.  Mr.  Coolidge 
•wws  to  leadership,  observes  the  New  York  World  (Dein.), 

'  umd  party  conditions  more  grave  than  ever  before  prevailed.'* 
'TbcOrand  Old  I {••publican  party  stand*  before  u*."  The  Motion 
un*yrapat helically  remarks,  "as  significant  as  a  telephone  di- 
rrctory,  a  meaningless  hodgc|H>dgc  of  men  whoso  minds  run  in 
emtrary  directions."  Hut  tho  New  York  F.vtning  Potl  find.), 
•hilc  admitting  that  the  Republican  party  is  "in  a  more  ad* 
stage  of  disruption  "  than  it  was  when  President  Tafl  took 
'bant*  in  1009,  suggests  that  the  sudden  political  shift  may  spell 
opportunity  rather  than  disaster.  The  new  President  "begins 
•itb  a  dean  slate.”  "His  Administration  will  have  the  Itcnefit 
<f  shat  ever  was  popular  in  the  Harding  Administration,  and 
*lia lever  was  doubtful  will  not  ho  charged  against  it  or  will  he 
lghMy  held.”  And  so,  concludes  The  Riming  Pott,  "almost 
upon  the  eve  of  the  campaign  of  1924  the  Hepuhlican  party 
"  riven  a  second  chance." 

That  with  the  1924  election  littlo  more  than  a  year  away,  and 

Dominating  convention  only  ten  months  distant.  Calvin 
•onlilge  is  already  an  avowed  and  formidable  candidate  for  the 
>u  Republican  Presidential  nomination  is  the  opinion  of  press 
•'****«■  at  the  Capital,  who  sires*  the  fact  that  Senator  Mom 
bi*  put  him  in  the  race  as  New  England's  candidate,  that  Senator 
&**h  declare*  tluit  "ir  tho  President  makes  good  he  will  certainly 
l»  nominated."  and  that  the  I’resident  himself  has  selected  for 
t-  vcreiary  an  able  and  experienced  politician  in  the  person  of 
«J'<iugr«wsnian  C.  Rascom  Slemp.  It  is  now  assumed,  writes 
1  NVw  York  World  correspondent,  that  President  Coolidge 
‘  ‘iH  *eek  to  succeed  himself  in  Ids  office,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
the  point  of  vantage  iii  tiie  race."  "Mr.  Coolidge  is  in 


the  lead  for  1924,”  w rib’s  a  corn's pondent  of  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commeree,  while  a  Cnited  I*rv*s  dispatch  appearing  in  the 
Hrooklvn  Citizen  tolls  u«  that  “with  New  England  and  Southern 
deb-gat  ion*  sowed  up  for  Coolidge  Wore  rival*  take  the  field, 
Republican  aspirants  are  Iwginning  to  fear  the  Yankee  President 
will  make  a  runaway  race*  for  the  Republican  nomination.” 
The  new  incident  i*  considered  by  the  Hirmingham  Age-Herald 
"a  political  rhc-*man  of  no  in  con  order,"  who  "is  capable  of 
maneuvering  hi*  opponmU  into  such  portion  that  they  will  ho 
unable  to  k«ep  him  out  of  their  king  row."  It  itccnis  to  this 
Democratic  newspaper  that  "lh«re  is  no  man  in  the  Republican 
party  of  »uch  outstanding  achievement*  and  popularity  a*  to  lie 
able  to  rival  the  new  Pnwident's  claims  to  the  nomination,  for 
the  President  ha.  both  j-n-.nal  advantage  and  advantages  of 
office  that  with  an  c«|ual  .tart  put  him  well  out  at  front  in  the 
very  outset.”  There  i*  h.»|ie  in  many  Republican  quarters,  a 
Wall  .Street  Journal  Washington  correspondent  hears,  "that 
Mr.  Coolidge  may  lie  the  Moso  to  load  hi*  party  lo  undivided 
surer**."  And  a  lb,. ton  Democratic  journal,  the  widely  cir¬ 
culated  Pott,  thus  pula  Mr.  Coolidge  in  nomination  for  tho 
Republicans: 

"If  the  leaders  of  tlie  Republican  party,  the  men  who  'carry 
on*  in  the  real  practical  fashion  that  guides  the  destinies  of  a 
grout  political  organization,  are  wise,  they  will  make  up  their 
mind*  right  now  that  their  roost  valuable  asset  in  the  1924 
campaign  i*  Calvin  Coolidge.  and  that  he  must  Is-  nominated  for 
a  regular  term  in  the  Presidency." 

After  ealling  attention  to  the  Coolidge  record  in  Masiuii-liUHdts 
and  the  experience  gained  by  the  late  Vice- President  at  the 
Harding  Calnnot  table,  the  Huston  editor  continues: 

"Then.  t«*o.  tlie  Republican,  must  lake  into  account  the  salient 
fact  that  I ’rodent  Coolidge  ha*  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
business  men  of  tin*  country.  It  is  the  fashion,  perhaps,  in  cer¬ 
tain  circle*,  to  think  tliat  a  sort  of  handicap:  but  when  you  get 
down  to  the  cold  facts  of  |M«litio«.  the  man  who  does  not  p<MMi*«s 
tlie  confidence  of  such  a  tremendously  important  element  in  the 
country's  well-being  and  prosperity  i*  not  the  man  who  will  run 
best  at  the  polls. 

"We  believe  Coolidge  to  lie  the  one  real  liojs*  of  Republican 
success  in  1924.  And  we  believe  he  is  going  to  be  nominated,  ns 
by  all  tbe  laws  of  political  horse  sense  he  ought  to  In*.  Name 
him — and  there  is  the  chance  of  winning.  To  refuse  to  name 
him  is  to  repudiate  Dearly  all  the  Republican  party  stands  for. 
and  to  surrender  it*  franchise  into  the  hand*  of  those  who  have 
done  their  utmost  to  destroy  it." 

To  the  Republican  Chicago  Tribune  it  mini  that  it  all  dei>cnds 
on  Coolidge  and  what  he  docs  between  now  and  convention  time: 

"If  Coolidge  had  ten  months  at  inaction  and  almost  id  ob- 
scurity  in  Washington  the  convention  might  be  widely  divided 
bv  sectionalism  and  political  moods,  and  lightning  might  strike 
aoywbere.  If  his  ten  months  arc  of  conspicuous  action,  decision, 
by  political  generalship  he  may  secure  the  adherence  of  most  of 
the  political  leaders  and  inherit  what  would  have  lieen  given 
President  Harding  if  he  had  lived." 

Mr.  Coolidge  "has  ten  fateful  months  before  the  convention," 
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similarly  remarks  a  Newark  Ynr»  correspondent ,  who  points  out 
that  Mr.  Coolidge’a  chief  task,  and  a  difficult  one.  is  "to  main¬ 
tain  a  semblance  of  unity  in  the  Republican  party  so  that  it 
can  enter  the  campaign  with  a  show  of  cohesion,  and  to  pacify 
the  farmers  and  labor.”  Continues  this  writer: 

"The  conservative  political  conviction*  of  Mr.  Coolidge  are 
at  once  his  strengtu  and  his  weakness.  They  make  him  accep¬ 
table  to  the  Eastern  ccnacrvativcs  and  unacceptable  to  the  dis¬ 
contented  radicals  who  are  raising  hob  in  the  West." 

Coolidge's  conservatism  is  looked  upon  as  his  chief  handicap 
by  H.  II.  Stansbury,  a  New  York  American  correspondent  at 
Washington.  “  Lined  up  behind  him  will  be  the  same  Old  G uard 
group  that  defined  the  popular 
choice  at  Chicago  and  went 
into  the  back  room  of  the 
Itlackstono  Hotel  and  agreed 
on  Harding."  "This  situa¬ 
tion,  with  Mr.  Coolidge's  own 
established  conservatiim,  defi¬ 
nitely  ends  any  hopo  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  progressive*  into  lino 
behind  his  candidacy,  and 
thereby  gives  added  strength 
to  the  third-party  movement, 
unless  a  progressive  candidate 
ia  nominated."  Republican 
leaders  who  have  been  recently 
conferring  in  Washington  re- 
alize,  according  to  this  polit¬ 
ical  observer,  that  "Calvin 
Coolidge  can  not  hope  to 
compose  the  unrest  now  prev¬ 
alent  throughout  the-ountry." 

"  He  might,  perhaps,  become 
a  gnat  President,  they  agree, 
but  ho  will  find  it  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  satisfy  the  whole 
nation.  He  comes  from  Now 
England,  where  there  is  none 
of  the  spirit  of  the  political  independence  of  the  Central  West, 
nnd  no  progressivism  as  known  on  the  Pacific  coast.  His  land 
has  never  understood  nor  been  willing  to  understand  the  South. 

"  His  hope  is  confined  to  the  East.  Hughes  carried  the  East  in 
1910.  but  Wilson  with  the  West  continued  in  the  White  House." 


the  nomination.”  and  the  New’  York  American  quotes  an  un¬ 
named  "Republican  leader”  as  saying: 

"The  Johnson  Presidential  nominat  ion  campaign  is  under  way. 
The  death  of  President  Harding  has  removed  the  one  innn  against 
whom  he  might  not  have  become  a  candidate.  Senator  Johnson 
feels,  and  so  do  his  admirers,  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  enter 
the  field.” 

Senator  Johnson,  we  read  in  tho  llrooklyn  Citizen,  “retain! 
much  of  his  strength  with  the  progressives  nml  is  looked  upon 
with  more  friendly  eyes  by  the  conservatives  than  was  the  caw 
in  1912,  when  he  bolted  the  Republican  party  along  with  Roo*- 
velt.  Tho  extreme  radicalism  of  the  Ia  Follettea.  the  Rruok- 

liarts  nnd  the  Magnus  John, 
sons  has  frightened  Um  conser¬ 
vative  Republicans,  and  they 
are  plainly  willing  to  accept 
lliram  Johnson  as  tho  le»  r 
of  two o vils,”  The  same  writer 
is  cognizant  of  a  feeling  in 
Washington  that  "ultima  l*n»- 
ident  Coolidge  avoids  the 
World  Court  entanglement  tbe 
Republican  parly  will  thro* 
him  into  the  discard  in  favor 
of  lliram  Johnson."  If  l*r>  i- 
dent  Coolidge  pursues  hu 
own  course,  says  tho  Knoxvillo 
Sentinel  (Dcm.),  "ho  will  in¬ 
evitably  lutvo  to  deal  with 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson: 

*'Mr.  Johnson  is  tho  head 
and  front  of  the  isolation  hum 
He  has  made  himself  and  fairly 
maintained  himself  tho  Top¬ 
most  protagonist  of  the  isola¬ 
tion  issue.  Ho  will  watch  with 
a  jealous  eye  every  word  and 
act  of  tho  new  President  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  foreign  affair-. 
Whoever  may  Is-  tho  other  bidders  for  tho  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion.  and  however  great  may  bw  their  number,  lliram  John->n 
may  be  counte<l  on  to  be  in  tho  forefront  with  bis  isolation 
i*«uo  hugged  closely  to  liis  breast.  He  will  make  the  issue  and 
force  the  issuo  as  inevitably  as  fate." 


GRAND  I.INE-tP  OK  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 
-Klup.trtcV  la  tho  New  York  MY-fcf. 


While  the  President's  liat  is  generally  thought  to  \~  in  the  ring, 
it  is  not  to  be  the  only  one.  in  the  opinion  of  most  press  corny 
s|Mindents.  Tin-re  are-  five  names  which  spring  at  once  aa  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  the  mind  of  II.  P.  Stokes.  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Brening  Post:  Hughes.  Hoover.  Borah.  John¬ 
son.  and  Coolidge,  and  as  only  a  little  leas  possible.  Lowden. 
Pinchot.  and  Hays.  Mr.  Stokes  i*  inclined  to  think  that  out  of 
this  group  lYesident  Coolidge  has  the  l«t  chance  because  he 
has  the  fewest  enemies.  To  tho  list  given  in  The  Ere ning  Post 
a  writer  in  tho  New  York  Tribune  would  ad<l  the  nanus  of  Leon¬ 
ard  Wood,  Senator  Wadsworth  of  New  York.  Senator  Fees  of 
Ohio,  Senator  Willis  of  Ohio.  Sena.or  Howell  of  Nebraska,  and 
Senator  Capper  of  Kansas.  Arthur  Brisbane  in  the  New  York 
American  suggests  two  more  names  from  the  Harding  Cabinet, 
Mellon  and  Daugherty.  A  correspondent  of  tho  Brooklyn 
Citizen  suggests  other  Senators  than  those  already  named,  in¬ 
cluding  Pepper  of  Pennsylvania,  Watson  of  Indiana,  and  La 
PoUclte  and  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin.  Then  as  the  Washington 
Star  points  out.  there  is  also  Judge  Kenyon,  formerly  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Of  all  this  group  it  seems  .o  tl»e  editor  of  The  Star  that 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  occupies  tl  e  strongest  strategic  position. 
At  least,  wo  read  in  the  Newark  .Von,  he  is  the  most  active  can¬ 
didate  among  the  eligible*.  The  St.  Joseph  X  cut- Press  hears 
predictions  in  Republican  circles  that  the  California  Senator  will 
Ih-  "President  Coolidge's  most  powerful  adversary  in  tbe  race  for 


And  if  Johnson  stands  in  Coolidge'a  way,  Coolidge  stand-  in 
Johnson's,  arguo  several  press  writers.  The  California  Senator, 
who  ia  "a  picturesque  figure  with  the  knack  of  catching  the  cy* 
and  ear  of  tho  country,  now  faces  a  rival  of  much  the  same  quale 
ties,"  writes  William  K.  Brigham  from  Washington  to  the  Boston 
Transcript,  "in  1920  Senator  Johnson  esteemed  himself  t<w 
great  a  man  to  be  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,"  note*  tl*- 
New  York  Times,  "and  blotted  himself  out  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Harding.  He  may  have  to  do  the  same  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cool¬ 
idge:  and,  as  the  inheritor  of  old  feuds,  he  would  lie  an 
impracticable  candidate,  in  any  event.  Even  a  third  parly 
can  scarcely  be  imagimd  as  turning  to  him.” 

An  interesting  political  development,  agn-c  all  observers,  is 
the  announcement  of  Senator  Moses,  hitherto  looked  ujion  *» 
a  Johnson  adherent,  that  lie,  end  all  New  England  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  would  lie  back  of  Coolidge.  President  Coolidge,  say-  tin 
New  Hampshire  Senator, "  will  undoubtedly  bo  a  candidate  f<-r  tbe 
nomination  in  the  next  Republican  national  convention. and  lie 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  a  solid  New  England  delegation  with  him. 

The  Boston  Post  (Dem.)  seems  to  have  a  thrill  of  sectional 
pride  when  it  says  "  tho  place  for  every  Republican  leader  in 
New  England  is  on  the  line  for  Calvin  Coolidge.”  and  when 
it  even  goes  so  far  as  to  hint  that  this  Republican  New  En¬ 
glander ‘‘may  well  prove  a  better  asset  to  the  country  than 
any  one  tho  Democratic  party  call  discover.” 
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TV  launching  of  the  Coolidge  boom  by  Senator  Mens 
oust  have  been  done  without  any  authorization  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  argues  the  LouUville  Courier-Journal,  which  find*  it 
msv  to  believe  "that  Moses  is  trying  to  beat  other  |»»liti<-ian* 
to  the  management  of  President  Coolidge'*  candidacy. " 
Tbu  prominent  Democratic  daily  conn's  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Coolidge,  a  seasoned  politician,  i-  “too  level-headed 
a  man"  to  tlirow  away  his  opportunity  for  election  to  a 
fall  term  as  President  "by  a  precipitately  premature  candi¬ 
dacy  now  under  the  auspices  of  George  H.  Mow's.”  And 
another  Democratic  journal,  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Omutte. 
shows  a  similar  lack  of  enthusiasm  over  the  Moses  statement: 

"An  alliunce  between  Sen¬ 
ators  Moses  and  Lodge  and 
the  President  would  Ik*  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  rank  and  tile  of 
the  |  arty  and  to  the  country  at 
large.  Both  Lodge  and  Moses 
sir  classified  as  the  irrccon- 
riUhles  toward  the  World  Court 
kail  the  I^’tigue  of  Nations, 
sad  there  are  plenty  of  men 
kad  women  in  the  Republican 
party  who  want  the  United 
Stau*  to  join  the  Court.  The 
country  is  not  willing  yet  to 
»<■  the  Lodge  and  Mow*  in¬ 
fluence  bo  the  power  Ix-hind 
the  Administration.” 

Ilul  it  the  Moww  pronounce- 
ni»nt  was  u  surprize  to  the 
•  t-neros,  the  President’s  first 
important  appointment  was  a 
dwelt.  The  unexpected  desig¬ 
nation  of  cx-C'ongrvasman  C. 

Iko-oin  Slemp  as  Secretary  to 
Uic  I ‘reside  nt  drew  flro  at  onco 
from  the  Democratic)  National 
Committee,  which  called  it 
'tantamount  to  an  official 
announcement  that  President 
Coolidge  is  a  enndidnte  for  the 
Pfaddcntinl  nomination  in 
and  that  the  up|>oiiit- 
mrnt  of  Slump  is  the  first  step 
to  round  up  the  delegates 
from  the  Southern  States  for 
Coolidge."  M r.  Nlcmp,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  "was  exposed  on 
the  lloor  of  the  House  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1022,  in  connection 

with  the  alleged  trafficking  in  offices  by  Republicans  in  South¬ 
ern  Stale*."  and  his  appointment  carries  with  it  "necessarily 
an  endorsement  of  office  jobbery  in  politics." 

Hut  the  charges  that  Mr.  Slonip,  when  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  "was  found  selling  post-offices  and 
other  patronage,"  is  thus  answered  by  a  writer  i.i  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun: 

“It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Blemp  profil’d  personally  to  the 
«t*nt  of  a  penny  from  the  ' sales,'  and  it  does  appear  that  the 
'tales*  were  part  of  the  crude  methods  of  collecting  money 
for  political  purposes  still  in  effect  in  some  parts  of  the  country — 
particularly  among  Southern  Republican*.  In  most  section  the 
political  managers  collect  for  campaign  purposes  after  the  jobs 
tre  dispensed,  relying  on  'gratitude'  and  unwritten  laws  of  poli¬ 
tic*.  In  other  places,  they  are  more  direct.” 

"A  practical  politician  with  a  vengeance"  is  the  way  Hamid 
Phelps  Stokes  of  the  New  York  Erening  post  descril>es  the 
President’s  secretary.  According  to  the  New  York  IV  or  if  t 


Washington  correspondent.  Mr.  Slernp  "is  known  as  the  Re¬ 
publican  patronage  boss  of  the  South."  Correspondents  of 
the  Democratic  New  York  Times,  New  York  World,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  Brooklyn  Citizen  agree  that  Mr.  Nlemp’s  appoint¬ 
ment  is  looked  upon  a*  proof  positive  that  hi*  ehirf  is  out  for 
the  Republican  nomination  next  year.  As  Mr.  Henry  Suydam 
put*  it.  in  The  Eagle,  “Mr.  Slemp  i*  going  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  chief  clerk  at  the  White  House.  He  is  out  to  nominate 
Calvin  Coolidge  in  1924.  and  Washington  to-day  know's  that 
Calvin  Coolidge  is  a  candidate." 

The  choice  i*  applauded  by  Republican  |iapcn  like  the 
Boston  Tronserif4.  New  York  Tribune,  and  New  York  llrr- 

old,  a*  that  of  a  man  who  can 
be  particularly  useful  in  han¬ 
dling  political  matters  for  tho 
President.  In  Mr.  Slenip’s 
own  State  tho  Democratic 
Richmond  Tinir—Dis/ialrh  com¬ 
mend*  the  choice  of  a  man 
with  fift«s-n  years’  experience 
in  Conensi,  large  acquain¬ 
tance.  and  a  background  of 
academic  and  legal  training. 
"He  will  fit  into  the  White 
House  groove  without  the 
■lightest  friction.”  Corre¬ 
spondents  generally  agree  that 
the  apiHiinlinent  was  most 
unexpected.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  attempt*  to  explain 
it  is  made  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Owens  in  a  Washington  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Democratic  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun.  After  admitting 
that  the  President  has  "set 
the  town  by  the  ears."  and 
that  the  Democrats  and  rnnny 
Republicans  will  bo  free  with 
criticism.  Mr.  Owens  notes 
"certain  gains  that  President 
Coolidge  may  expect  to  make 
from  the  appointment  that  are 
dear  to  the  naked  |M>litical  eye 
and  that  doubtless  were  clearly 
in  hi*  ntind  when  he  made  it": 

"First  Mr.  SI* tap  is  a  man 
accustomed  to  leadership  and 
authority  and  to  making  de¬ 
risions  in  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance.  He  is  far  removed  from 
the  secretarial  type.  Tliat  should  ni**n  that  President  Coolidge 
will  l>e  relieved  of  the  disposition  of  numerous  matters  of 
secondary  or  minor  importance  that  plagued  President  Harding 
and  some  other  Presidents. 

"Second  Mr.  Slernp  ‘knows  the  real  name.'  a*  the  saying 
goes.  of  every  member  of  Congress  and  of  most  of  the  big  politi¬ 
cian*  in  the  country,  lie  knows  the  inside  of  Congress  and  the 
inside  of  national  politic*  in  both  parties.  To  a  President  whose 
life  I ia*  Is-en  spent  in  State  politics,  barring  two  years  in  the 
insulat'd  office  of  Vico- President,  a  right-hand  man  possest 
of  that  knowledge  may  l»e  invaluable. 

"Third— There  probably  i«  no  man  available  to  President 
Coolidge  a*  secretary  who  ha*  such  expert  knowledge  of  Southern 
Republican  politic*  a-  Mr.  Slemp.  In  many  rr*pects  he  has  l*e- 
come  in  late  year*  one  of  the  foremost  Southern  Republican 
figure*.  He  ha*  dealt  with  the  Southern  delegate  question  for 
the  national  committee.  He  may  easily  become  another  Frank 
II.  Hitchcock  in  dealing  with  Southern  Republican  politics. 
And  since  Mr.  Coolidge  i*  undoubtedly  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  I ‘reside  nt  next  year,  this  means 
much." 
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ONE  CAUSE  OF  THE  UPSET  IN  OASOI.INK 


View  of  A  portion  of  Won  signal  lllll.  which  U  typical  of  the  California  oll-neM*  whoa*  coormout  production  recently  Hooted  the  nuK*. 

pm-ipitatlnK  a  crt«U  that  »u  felt  throughout  the  country. 


CHEAP  "GAS” — BUT  COSTLY 

“  -J — MLL  HKR  UP!”  was  tho  motorist's  glad  cry  in  South 
M  Dakota,  where  recently  the  State  began  selling  gasoline 

JL  ut  sixteen  cents.  Hut  it  soon  appeared  that  Governor 
McMuster  had  “started  something  ho  could  not  stop,"  for  down 
came  the  Standard's  gasoline  to  tin*  same  figure,  and  the  price 
wave  spread  through  several  Middle-Western  States.  I>»ud, 
therefore,  U  the  protest  from  the  independents,  who  “see  only 
bankruptcy  ahead,"  while,  so  they  assert,  Standard  Oil  is  in  a 
fnir  way  to  supplant  them  altogether.  However,  when  Gover¬ 
nor  McMuster  described  the  former  price  of  20.0  cents  a  gallon 
ns  "no  less  than  highway  robbery,"  the  oil  business  was  suffering, 
not  from  a  shortage  of  oil,  but  from  a  sudden  ami  most  cm  bar- 
rassing  oversupply.  In  California  there  has  been  an  unex¬ 
ampled  production  of  crude  oil.  It  conus  Hast,  flooding 
the  market  until,  os  the  press  informs  us.  the  mid-continent 
oil  producers  have  sought  relief  in  a  thirty-day  shutdown. 
Kxplaining  this  "orgy  of  oil,”  The  Petroleum  World  (Los  Angeles) 
tells  us: 

"The  chief  cause*  of  this  rapid  increase  in  production  in  Califor¬ 
nia  is  the  unparalleled  development  within  the  past  year  of  three 
great  new  fields — Huntington,  Santa  F6  nnd  Long  Beach.  Not 
only  are  these  fields  especially  rich  in  high-grade  oil.  but  they  arc 
situated  within  sight  nnd  virtually  in  the  limits  of  large  cities. 
There  is,  then,  no  transportation  problem  to  speak  of.  lYoduced 
on  the  sc  «aboard,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  load  the  oil  on  tankers 
to  Ik*  delivered  to  refineries  on  the  Atlantic  Sealtoard  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  mid-continent  oil.  There  is]  another]  factor  worth 
mentioning  in  this  connection.  While  the  big  established  Califor¬ 
nia  companies  hold  substantial  leases  in  these  fields,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  oil  is  in  the  hands  of  wild-cat ters  and  small  indc- 
pendent  producers.  Their  business  outlooks  are  diametrically 
op)K)sed.  Tho  ’fly-by-night'  is  there  to  get  all  the  oil  and  money 
us  quick  as  possible.  *I)o  it  now'  is  his  motto.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  big  fellow  must  look  into  the  future.  There  are  divi¬ 
dends  to  1h*  puid  to  stockholders  years  hence.  Reserves  must  be 
accumulated  over  a  period  of  years  to  take  care  of  future  needs." 

Hence  this  type  of  concern  is  reluctant  to  “plunge  in  a  fren¬ 
zied  manner  into  the  orgy  of  oil."  And  yet — 

"In  order  to  protect  its  leases  it  must  indulge  to  some  extent. 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  California  production  figure  which 
mounts  steadily  week  by  week. 

"  What  is  the  result?  Needless  to  say.  it  is  great  overproduction 
and  vast  sums  of  money  wasted  in  the  unnecessary  drilling  of 
wells.  The  price  of  oil  has  fallen  rapidly.  Cut  after  cut  in  price 
has  gone  into  effect  since  the  first  of  the  year  in  both  the  Califor¬ 
nia  and  mid-continent  fields,  in  many  instance's  amounting  to 


fifty  per  cent.  The  price  of  oil,  as  of  most  other  commodities 
does  not  depend  upon  the  rate  of  consumption  or  production 
taken  by  themselves  alone.  It  is  the  result  rather  of  the  relation 
between  the  two.  If  consumption  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
production,  prices  will  tend  to  rise.  If  consumption  inm*a«* 
less  rapidly  than  production,  price#  will  tend  to  fall.  The  Latu-r 
is  the  case  at  present.  Supply  is  greater  than  demand. 

"With  California  oil  a  drug  on  the  murket.und  consequently 
very  cheap,  oil  price*  in  other  center*  hare  been  advrrwiy 
affected.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  California  crude  oil  n 
moving  to  the  Host.  As  has  been  |>ointcd  out,  tho  now  Cali¬ 
fornia  fields  an*  close  to  cheap  trnns]>ortation.  A  fb*et  of  tanktfi 
was  available  becauMc  of  the  decline  in  Mexican  production.  Hr 
an  all-water  route  through  the  Panama  Canal  great  quantity 
of  the  California  product — I .350,000  barrels  in  one  week— Iuiiy 
been  shipped  to  K astern  refineries.  l*rices  have  been  cut  <l«- 
where  to  meet  the  competition  price  of  California  oil  hud 
down  in  the  Hast. 

"The  West  Coast  dominates  the  situation  to-day.  IVoductiwi 
there  was  hailed  ns  the  Mexican  supply  began  to  fall  off.  No* 
the  Mexican  question  is  dwarfed  into  insignificance.  California 
lias  eclip«4*d  even  the  wildest  dreams  of  her  own  booster*.  Wbr* 
will  it  cease?  Certainly  it  must  soon.  If  not,  oil  conditions  *1! 
become  chaotic.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  daily  productiot 
will  soon  pass  the  1,000, 000-barrel  mark." 

As  The  Petroleum  World  goes  on  to  say: 

"A  report  from  California  state#  that  the  new  wells  in  prows 
of  drilling,  and  which  are  due  to  In*  completed  by  November  I 
in  the  three  new  fields  have  a  total  potential  production  cujswii; 
estimated  at  740.000  barrels  daily.  This  in  addition  to  the  prr* 
ent  output  makes  a  total  of  1,576,000  barrels  daily.  In  othc 
word#,  California  would  then  be  producing  what  would  now  b 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  oil  production  of  the  Uni  tod  State* 
What  would  happen  to  prices,  and  therefore  earnings,  under  sue 
circumstances  is  hard  to  estimate." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  apprehensive  was  the  mood  prviai 
ing  throughout  the  oil  businca*  even  before  Governor  McMastt 
opened  fire  on  gasoline  prices  and  “started  something  he  wa 
unable  to  stop."  Subsequent  developments  have  not  tended  t 
reassure  the  independents.  As  an  Associated  Press  dispa  tr 
from  Chicago  declared  on  August  13: 

"Many  of  the  small  refineries  are  threatened  with  failure  unle* 
they  are  protected  and  obtain  a  price  that  will  equal  tho  oo*t  1 
production. 

“In  South  Dakota,  where  Governor  McMastor  obtain*’ 
a  large  quantity  of  gasoline  to  be  sold  by  the  State  at  16  cent* 
gallon,  gasoline  sold  yesterday  for  15.5  cents  a  gallon— ll 
lowest  price  in  ten  years. 

“  Independent  dealers  in  South  Dakota  say  they  see  only  Kin* 
ruptcy  ahead,  and  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  a  three-cot 
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reduction  in  predicted.  Georg®  F.  O'Neil,  president  of  the  O'Neil 
(hi  and  Paint  Company,  declared  that  unless  the  Oklahoma 
producers  can  b©  protected  they  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 
It  is  the  elaborate  equipment  for  serving  the  public  that 
gasoline  companies  must  maintain  in  order  to  compete,  that  is 
responsible  Tor  the  apparent  high  cost  of  gasoline.  Statistics 
show  that  over  the  entire  country  service  stations  average  300 
c»1Iiiii»  a  day  tho  year  round  in  sales.  Estimating  expense  of 
maintenance  of  each  of  these  stations  at  S*J5  a  day,  there  is  an 
expense  of  S  cents  a  gallon  which  must  bo  paid  by  the  consumer. 

"In  Texas,  yesterday,  gasoline  sold  from  11  cents  in  Dallas  to 
lOcents  in  Houston.  Nebraska  got  into  the  fight  when  Governor 
('.  W.  Hryan  sent  telegrams  to  all  principal  oil  companies  re¬ 
quiting  a  reduction  in  price. 

"As  a  result  of  the  agitation  in  the  Central  West.  Oovrrnor  bn 
fcnall  of  Illinois  announced  ho  was  investigating  the  situation 
»ilh  a  view  to  taking  notion. 

"Officials  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Kentucky  intimated 
a  reduction  soon  would  be  made  in  Kentucky.  Governor  E.  I'. 
Morrow  of  that  State  said  he  bad  no  public  funds  available  for 
•he  purchase  and  sale  of  gasoline. 

"  Report*  from  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  state  that  the  two  re¬ 
fining  com  (tunics  there  have  announced  they  will  sell  gasoline 
from  trucks  at  19*5  cents  a  gallon.  Some  Minneapolis  ind«- 
prudent  oil  companies  said  last  night  they  could  obtain  gasoline 
laid  down  there  for  11  cents  a  gallon." 

Various  organs  of  the  oil  industry*  unite  in  expressing  disap- 
provaL  The  Oil  and  Gat  Journal  (Tulsa,  Ok  la.)  remarks: 

"The  aetion  of  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  in  cutting  the 
price  of  gasoline  is  a  striking  example  of  jioUtical  interference 
»ith  business.  Instead  of  investigating  the  cost  of  production 
Mid  distribution,  the  Governor  arbitrarily  fixt  his  own  price. 
u»mg  the  State’s  credit  to  buy  gasoline  at  15  cents,  as  he  said. 
Mid  selling  it  at  Iff.  The  protest  that  at  once  went  up  from  th® 
independent  jobl">r»  is  mifllcicnt  pr*x>f  that  the  Governor's 
eduction  was  recklessly  low.  Any  ono  in  the  distributing  husi- 
«»•*• «  “ill  agree  that  n  nne-cent  margin  for  whohwaling  and  re¬ 
tailing  gasoline  is  im|x>»*ih|y  below  actual  costs." 

Meanwhile,  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  observes : 

"Those  extremely  low  prices  for  gasoline,  if  they  become  wido- 
ij  nad  and  are  maintained  for  a  long  |ieriod,  will  naturally 
I-  reflected  in  gnat  reductions  in  the  price*  paid  for  crude 
oil.  This  in  turn  will  result  in  tho  shutting  down  of  thou* 
isnds  of  small  producers  of  crude  oil  in  nil  |mrts  of  the  country 
*  hose  production  is  settled  mid  can  1h«  depended  upon  when  the 
rollers  of  the  present  day  have  fallen  off  and  scarcity  of  crude 
kioms  os  u  probability.  Should  such  a  thing  bccoms  a  reality, 
gasoline  prinw  will  soar  much  higher  than  they  would  if 
crude  prices  had  been  maintained  at  a  figure  which  would  have 
allowed  the  small  producers  to  continuo  business.” 

The  Inland  Oil  Index  (Casper,  W.vo.)  says  that: 

“  When  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  said  to  the  Governor  of 
North  Dakota:  'It’s  along  time  since  we  have  had  cheap  gaso¬ 
line.’  he  start'd  something  bard  to  stop.  From  the  view-point 
•<f  the  oil  men.  it  is  regrettable  that  reductions  were  not  allow.*! 
to  lie  brought  alio ut  naturally  by  companies  engaged  in  business 
instead  of  injecting  politics  into  an  already  aggravates!  situation. 

"Tim  inconsistency  of  the  radical  politicians  who  have  Inn 
clamoring  for  lower  prices  of  oil  with  reference  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  shown  in  their  holding  conventions  and 
{'titioning  the  President  to  call  a  special  session  or  Congrtws 
to  enact  legislation  fixing  «  minimum  price  for  wheat.  After 
the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  hod  set  the  price  of  gasoline, 
nothing  was  left  for  Standard  of  Indiana  to  do  but  meet  coni|s- 
litioo,  and  now  all  brunches  of  the  industry  stand  to  lose  vast 
sums,  os  present  prices  are  below  cost  of  manufacture  and 
distribution.  It  will  result  in  curtailment  of  operations  in  all 
l<ranehes  of  industry  everywhere  and  in  the  financial  ruin  of  the 
■  •aker  refineries  and  small  producers  of  crude.  In  the  final 
analysis.  Standard  Oil  interests,  having  better  organizations  and 
greater  capital,  will  emerge  from  the  crisis  more  strongly  in- 
trenrhod  than  over." 

In  the  opinion  of  The  Independent  Oil  and  Financial  Reporter 
•Fort  Worth.  Tex.).  "The  situation  should  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  State  authorities  with  inadequate  laws  or  machinery, 
but  there  should  be  immediate  government  action,  a  searching 
investigation  of  the  entire  petroleum  industry,  and  intelligent 


remedial  national  legislation."  while  in  much  the  same  spirit 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Od  Weekly  tells  us: 

"There  is  tragic  irony  in  the  gasoline  price-cutting  war  which 
has  broken  out  in  the  trade  territory  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Indiana.  Pnci  pita  ted  by  the  Governor  of  South  Da¬ 
kota.  but  not  until  after  the  head  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Marketers  Association  had  urged  memliers  of  hi*  association 
to  cut  prices,  the  radical  reduction  in  the  gasoline  price  made  by 
tho  Standard  of  Indiana  can  lead  to  but  one  end.  If  the  Stand¬ 
ard'*  price  is  maintained  three  months  it  will  mean  liankruptcy 
for  half  of  the  independent  oil  jobbers  in  that  territory." 


UK  STAHTKD  Till:  WAM 

c.oirtnor  W.  S.  Mr.MuW  of  South  Dakota,  who  Calif*!  2»Prem 
«%mitne  *  Mihaiy  roMwey."  oprnrst  ■  Mate  Ruollne  tni*lm*ss.  bikI 
lnaiucuntr-1  Ihe  |*Wr*iillln«  i»nl«*l  that  baa  apread  fir  amt  wide. 


Many  newspaper*  point  out  that,  without  mi  intendin  '.  Gov¬ 
ernor  MeM aster  has  U*  n  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  .Standard 
Oil  magnates  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  supplant  tho 
independents.  Standard  Oil.  in  rejoinder,  emphasizes  the  ad- 
\antag>-s  to  the  public,  and  Prvoident  Tragic  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  tell*  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that,  "ro- 
gardle**  of  the  policy  of  any  other  company,"  Standard  Oil  aims 
“to  market  its  products  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  reason- 
alile  profit  and  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer  any  lienefit  derived 
from  lower  cost  of  *up|>lif-*  or  reduction  in  o|ierating  exi«en*es.” 

At  la*!  aceouut.  Governor  McM  aster's  gasoline  had  gone  up 
to  twenty  rents,  ami  even  Mow  this  occurred  The  Sational 
Petroleum  .Yrn  (Cleveland.  Ohio;  had  said: 

"Already  the  South  Dakota  Governor  realizes  that  he  lias 
got  in  too  deep  and  can't  get  out  even  on  his  proposed  priee, 
and  at  hi*  request  the  oil  companies  there  yesterday  agr.x*l  to 
take  hi*  gasoline  off  hi*  hands  at  cost  to  him  and  submit  a  re|x>rt 
to  him  on  what  it  costs  to  !>e  in  the  oil  business.  The  w  ide  mar¬ 
gin  on  tills  distress  gasoline  brought  a  lot  of  people  into  the 
marketing  end  of  the  business,  and  they  have  so  cut  up  the 
gallonagr  of  regular  oil  companies  that,  even  if  all  gasoline  were 
moving  with  the  marketer  getting  the  wide  margin  on  all  of  it, 
he  would  be  bard  prv-t  to  make  a  reasonable  profit." 
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THE  OMINOUS  FRANCO-BRITISH 
SITUATION 

Is  TUB  FRANCO-BRITISH  ENTENTE  AT  AX  END? 
Tin-  British  note  Co  Franco  and  Belgium,  condemning  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  strongly  urging  that  the  Ruhr 
qaeslion  Ik*  submitted  to  un  impartial  tribunal,  "amount*,  in 
dlrrt,  to  an  ultimatum,”  note*  tho  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Moreover,  when  that  demand  is  coupled  with  the  threat  that  if 
France  refuses  the  British  (lovernment  will  insist  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  French  war  debt,  "it  must  be  assumed  that  tho 
note  was  dispatched  as  a  formal  notice  that  Graat  Britain  is 
rady  to  part  company  with  her  ally,  since  there  is  no  expecta¬ 
tion  that  France  will  comply  with  the  British  demands." 

Lord  Birkenhead,  former  Lord  Chancellor,  admits  (tlu»t  his 
Government's  note  “contains  an  ill-brad  allusion  and  *«-ak 
hluff."  First,  he  says.  “France  was  encouraged  to  go  into  the 
Iluhr.  and  now  she  is  ordered  out  at  a  moment  when  she  can 
not  leave  without  national  humiliation."  Behind  this  desire  of 
Gr»  at  Britain  to  get  the  French  out  of  the  Ruhr,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian.  "is  the  feur  that  France  may  effect 
»a  econotnia  alliance  between  the  Ruhr  and  l>im»ino,  which 
would  make  France  supreme  in  the  steel  industry  of  Europe." 

Whatever  may  l»e  the  motive  or  motives  of  England,  the 
American  pro**  w-ema  to  agree  that  never  In-fora  in  revent  times 
ha*  the  Franco-llritish  entente  stissi  in  such  peril.  The  entente 
tray  not  Ihi  smashed,  nay  American  editors,  but  it  i*  so  badly 
cricked  that  in  the  near  future,  at  least,  it  can  hardly 
function  profitably  cither  to  Franco  or  flrant  Britain.  Nor  u 
this  a  now  situation,  according  to  (ho  Denver  Noeky  Mountain 
,\V its.  “Franco  and  England  parted  company,  economically, 
the  day  tho  Armistice  was  signed,  and  they  have  been  drifting 
fwtbar  apart  ever  since."  wo  aro  told.  Yet,  "were  th«*so  two 
allies  to  unite  once  more  (hero  would  Ik*  little  Iiojk*  in  Germany 
of  escaping  the  payment  of  substantial  reparations. ”  hcliwvua  th# 
New  York  Tribune. 

What  if  the  entente  should  bo  dissolved?  “Tho  prospect  of 
*»r.  in  that  event,  is  by  no  means  hard  to  conceive,"  dev  laws  tho 
buffalo  Courier,  and  Frank  II.  Simonds,  a  recognized  expert  on 
j>ra-war  and  post-war  Europe,  agrees  in  a  Milwaukee  Journal 
article  that  "it  is  impoadhlc  to  blink  the  fact  that  a  new  struggle 
U- tween  Fram  e  and  Great  Britain  threatens.  Tho  resumption  of 
a  duel  eenturk*  old  must  now  lie  reckoned  as  a  clear  probability, 
f-.r  war.  alter  all,  is  the  only  ultimate  solution."  As  the  Omaha 
World- Herald  puts  it: 

‘  Now  here  in  continental  Europe  is  then*  talk  of  brotherhood 
and  |M*ncc  ami  justice  and  good-will.  Democracy  is  a  shaui. 
The  world  is  no  more  safe  for  it  to-day  than,  in  its  European 
aspect,  it  i»  safe  for  the  world.  Might,  armed  and  arrogant, 
frwsly  and  grasping,  has  come  Wk  to  its  own.  The  cloak  of 
pretense  is  cast  off.  Everywhere  there  is  talk  of  the  next  war. 
the  war  toward  which  all  Europe  is  drifting." 

In  the  British  note  of  some  eight  thousand  words,  which  can 
only  he  summarized  here,  it  is  charged  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  t*  illegal;  that  tho  occupation  is  now  beginning  to  Ik*  felt  in 
the  trade  of  the  world;  that  the  occupation  is  not  authorial  by 
the  Versailles  Treaty;  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  Allies;  and  that  it  has  disorganized  industry  throughout 
Germany,  and  thus  lessened  Germany's  ability  to  pay.  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  suggests  that  Franco  Ik*  more  lenient  with 
Germany.  We  find  in  two  paragraph--  of  the  Curzon  note  that — 

“Occupation  of  the  Ruhr  is  already  having  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  grave  effect  on  the  economic  and  industrial  outlook 
not  only  in  Germany,  whose*  capacity  la  pay  rej>araiion*  is 
rand' red  more  ami  more  precarious,  but  in  tho  rrst  of  Europe-, 
if  not  the  world. 

"The  highest  legal  authorities  in  Great  Britain  have  advised 
Hi-  Majesty's  Government  that  .  .  .  Franeo-Belgian  action  in 
occupying  the  Ruhr,  quite  a|«irt  front  the  question  of  expediency, 
not  a  sanction  authorized  by  the  Treaty  itself.  But  they 


would  be  quite  willing  that  this  or  any  other  difference*  as  re¬ 
specting  legal  interpretation  of  vital  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
insofar  as  they  can  not  be  ramlvcd  by  unanimous  decision  of  tliu 
R.-paraiion*  Commission  .  .  .  should  automatically  Im>  re¬ 
ferred  to  tbc  International  Court  of  Justice  of  The  Hague  or 
other  suitable  arlulration.” 

The  present  situation,  a-  seen  by  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
is  this: 

"Britain  wants  Franco  and  Belgium  to  evacuate  the  Ruhr  a*  a 
preliminary  to  negotiation*  with  Germany  in  order  to  avert  a 
cat&'truphe  in  Germany  which  would  involve  all  Europe  Brit¬ 
ain  want*  Germany  to  stop  |o**i\.  resistance  in  order  to  hasten 
evacuation.  France  and  Belgium  refuse  to  n|x-u  negotiations 
until  passive  r>-*i*tanee  ends.  Moreover,  Franco  and  Belgium 
will  not  consider  evacuation  until  a  final  agreement  on  re|>ara- 
tions  is  reach'd  and  payments  are  mwlr  or  assur'd.  Germany 
refuse.  u»  stop  pa-si v*  resistance  until  the  Ruhr  is  evacuated. 
She  b  enrouragi  d  to  continue  by  the  widening  breach  lief  ween 
France  and  Itriiain. 

“Britain  wants  an  international  commission  of  expert*  to  fix 
the  amount  that  Germany  can  pay.  Franc*  insists  that  is  tliu 
province  of  the  Reparations  Commission. 

"Britain  fears  economic  min  and  break-up  id  Germany  if 
occupation  should  continue,  and.  a*  consequences,  ruin  «d  the 
entire  continent  and  of  British  t rode  with  it.  Ruin  and  break* 
up  of  Germany  hold  no  terrors  for  Franc*.  France  is  skc|itical 
of  Germany's  ruin  and  book-up.  regarding  talk  of  it  as  a  scare 
similar  to  those  of  BoUbevid  and  Monarchist  re  volutions.  As 
for  economic  min.  Franc*  considers  the  appearance  of  it  as  the 
result  .d  the  deliberate  action  of  the  German*,  and  dispute!  the 
fact.  T'k*  wealth  .d  Germany  i«  still  then*,  and  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  iis-maicd  in  th*-  la«t  four  yearn." 

American  editorial  opinion  stnia  to  favor  Franc®  in  the  dead¬ 
lock  that  lias  arisen.  “France  has  tho  world's  sympathy."  do¬ 
rian**  t lie  liiriningham  Age- Herald:  "site  seeks  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  injury  she  suffend  at  the  hands  of  the  German 
Army,  and  she  ocvujii'd  the  Ruhr  liccauso  England  wealcemd  at 
a  crits-al  moment.  She  not  only  did  tho  logical  thing,  hut  ovnilu- 
ally  ohm  will  malm  the  collection*  to  which  she  is  entitled." 
Continues  this  papi*r: 

"The  sympathy  «d  the  profile  of  the  world  can  not  follow 
Germany's  unconscionable  policy  of  repudiation,  drlilicrato 
d*-pri*-iaiion  *d  her  currency,  and  ra-|nat«*l  niisn-pn-«>nlalion 
of  Inr  own  economic  condition.  What  if  Germany*  doe*  liavo 
t*»  suffer  to  repay  h«r  just  oldigations?  She  made  all  tin*  rod 
of  the  world  suffer.  Just  why  Germany  should  be  forgiven, 
and  France  condemned  for  "as  king  to  enforce  her  just  claims, 
is  n*m-  than  tlx*  honed  mind  can  understand." 

Franc*  has  the  advantage,  and  she  will  not  node  sn  inch  from 
tho  position  site  has  taken,  agrae  the  Cliarlcston  .Vrirs  and  Cour¬ 
ier.  Itodon  Trameeript,  and  Uhfcago  Pmet.  For.  says  The  Poet. 
"France  n-sbzc*  that  sbo  must  make  herself  secure  against 
futura  German  aggn***ion."  "I*»nl  Curzon,  in  hi«  note,  says 
nothing  about  sabiruarding  France,"  observes  the  lYovidenco 
Journal. 

Editorial  appraisal  of  the  Curzon  note  is  not.  in  the  main. 
Haltering.  "It  was  conceived  iu  lord  Curzon*  worst  style,  and 
the  ton**  was  shout  a*  maladroit  as  it  could  be."  asserts  the  New 
York  Timer,  which  i*  «ura  “no  people  like  being  lectured  in  the 
ronde-cending  Curzon  fashion."  The  not.-  “will  win  very*  little 
support  on  thi*  side  of  th**  water,"  declares  the  .South  Bond 
Tribune,  while  two  widely  read  Philadelphia  paper*.  Thr  Public 
Letlgee  and  The  Inquirer,  agree  that  "almost  every  word  of  the 
note  appears  to  have  I— *n  weighed  for  it*  propaganda  value, 
••specially  in  the  United  States."  "It  must  Ik*  inferred.”  says 
The  Inquirer,  "that  the  note  was  meant  to  place  France  iu  such 
a  bad  light  before  the  other  nations  that  they  would  render  a 
moral  judgment  ogain-t  her.”  To  lie*  Raleigh  Vrirs  and  OK- 
serrer  it  "looks  a*  if  Great  Britain  is  willing  to  sacrifice  France 
in  or*l*-r  to  help  Germany,  knowing  tluxt  a  restored  Germany  will 
mean  a  lugger  English  trade.” 

Franc*,  me  ara  toM  by  Wythe  Williams.  Pari*  correspondent 
of  tli*  Philadelphia  Public  ledger,  ha-  been  quick  to  refute  the 
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British  charge  of  illegality  of  the  Ruhr  occupation  with  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  faring  the  signatures  of  British  Prime  Minis¬ 
ters.  Besides,  the  Detroit  Free  Pre.<„  pointedly  oWnes.  “if 
France  had  been  able  to  quickly  carry  out  its  program,  it  is 
unlikely  that  anything  would  have  been  heard  about  illegality." 
“Great  Britain's  present  opinion."  thinks  the  Newark  .Von, 
"comes  rather  late  in  the  day.  ami  savors  of  a  clever  strata¬ 
gem  to  marshal  public  opinion  against  France." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  San  Antonio  Light  feels  that  " the 
British  have  exercised  extreme  forbearance  toward  France." 
"The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  is  being  maintained  at  a  tremen¬ 
dous  cost  to  France,  and  she  is  gaining  relatively  nothing  by 
if."  points  out  the  St.  Ix>uis  Clobe-Demncrat.  Moreover,  "her 


burden  of  debt,  already  enormous,  is  increasing  steadily.  Tho 
value  of  the  franc  is  declining,  and  French  credit  is  beginning  to 
fool  the  effects  of  the  depressive  conditions." 

The  proposal  that  some  tribunal  other  than  the  Reparations 
Commission  shall  ascertain  how  much  Germany  can  pay  "is 
u  reasonable  one."  thinks  tho  Philadelphia  Record.  "Great 
Britain  is  merely  asking  for  what  she  conceives  to  be  justice.” 
explains  the  Brooklyn  Engle.  And  if  France  refuses  to  concede 
this  |H»int.  says  the  Richmond  Times-Ihapateh.  "there  would 
aplx'ar  to  bo  nothing  left  for  Great  Britain  to  do  but  move  for  a 
separate  settlement  of  her  claims  against  Germany,  thus  throw¬ 
ing  upon  France  and  Belgium  sole  responsibility  for  the  grave 
consequences  to  trade  and  the  peace  of  the  world  which  are 
bound  to  ensue."  As  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  so*s  the  situation: 

"Stanley  Baldwin,  Great  Britain’s  IVime  Minister,  through 
Lord  Curzon,  Foreign  Secrotary.  has  gone  far  enough  to  convince 
the  whole  world  that  he  is  trying  to  hold  France's  friendship  and 
trying  to  obtain  a  peaceful  settlement.  It  may  be  that  back  of 
the  policy  is  a  desire  for  a  regenerated  Germany  to  benefit  British 
trade:  but  whatever  the  motive  the  fact  remains  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  that,  strangely  harmoni/Jng  with  the  suggestions  of 
Secretary  Hughes's  New  Haven  speech  of  some  months  ago. 
best  fits  the  needs  of  the  whole  peace-seeking  world.” 


TO  SOFTEN  HARD  COAL’S  HEART  WITH 

SOFT  COAL 

“rr"VlE  BEAUTEOUS  MAIDEN,  little  Miss  Public,  i. 

N  being  abandoned  to  her  fate  by  two  villains,"  we  are 
JL.  told,  while  they  hurl  defiance  at  each  other.  A«nr4- 
ing  to  our  informant:  "Have  a  care,  lmse  miscreant,”  shri.ki 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  "or  all  is  over  l»etwoen  us!"  “Faugh! 
and  also  avaunt!"  retorts  the  Anthracite  Operators’  Organiza¬ 
tion.  "Death  shall  come  sooner  than  yielding.  You  demand 
the  sacrifice  of  honor.  Never!  Thrice  never!”  So  our  villsir.i 
stamp  ofT  the  stage  in  opjKisite  directions,  and  the  Minntwpohi 
Journal,  in  whose  editorial  on  “The  Same  Old  Melodrama' 
tliose  tirades  are  reported,  turns  critic,  for  the  moment,  and  r- 
inarks,  "It’s  a  hum  play,  if  you  ask  us,"  adding,  "One  of  to¬ 
days  the  liard-coa!  industry,  with  its  twin  mono|>olies  eternally 
quarreling,  is  going  to  get  one  of  the  finest  little  licking*  ever 
administered  by  the  American  people,  if  it  doesn't  quit  heroics 
and  get  busy."  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  rod  in  pickle—  the  boy¬ 
cott — and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  N*es — 

"A  touch  of  old-time  Americanism  in  the  letter  which  the 
joint  special  Coal  Investigating  Committee  of  Ma*whu*H!i 
sends  to  lioth  coal  operators  and  miners.  The  descendant*  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party  want  it  understood 
that  they  are  not  os  helpless  us  they  may  seem,  and  they  doctor 
that  in  the  event  of  a  strike  they  will  urge  a  permanent  Imyrott 
against  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  New  England  State*. 

“At  the  first  glance  this  may  sound  foolish,  hut  the*©  people 
are  in  dead  earnest.  Their  suggestion  is  to  l»o  laid  before  U« 
conference  of  New  England  Governors  in  Boston  the  latter  par. 
of  this  month.  What  run  they  do?  Well,  for  one  thing,  they 
can  arouse  public  sentiment  to  such  a  pitch  that  something  will 
have  to  lie  done  by  sonielodv.  They  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
American  people  have  reached  the  limit  of  endurance.  And 
they  eon  challenge  the  right  of  those  intrusted  with  the  supplj 
of  a  vital  necessity  to  abuse  selfishly  their  trust. 

"  ’Fuel.’  says  this  Down  East  committee,  ’is  a  noe««*ity  of  Mr 
Anthracite  is  not.'  It  is  estimated  that  New  England  consults* 
on*— fifth  of  the  anthracite  produced  in  this  country.  If  it 
should  cense  to  use  it  tho  action  would  represent  the  different'' 
between  profits  and  losses  to  the  o}>crutont  ami  employment 
and  non -employment  for  the  miners.  I'nless  they  arc  given  » 
square  ileal,  the  protectants  declare  that  the  present  winter  wilt 
mark  the  end  of  the  power  of  operutors  and  miners  to  cut  olf 
their  fuel  supply  at  will." 

The  New  York  World  fake*  the  suggestion  of  u  Imyoott  ctfn 
more  seriously,  and  observe.*: 

"So  long  as  Pennsylvania  is  content  with  anarchy  in  her  coil- 
mines.  the  United  States  has  but  one  effective  weapon  against  th> 
hard-coal  hold-up.  A  general  boycott  by  consumers  would  vtr 
quickly  put  a  stop  to  the  farce.  Other  countries  get  along  with¬ 
out  hard  coal.  Many  States  of  tho  Union  with  colder  winter* 
than  New  York  burn  bituminous  coal  almost  entirely  an*! 
manage  to  keep  warm.  It  would  entail  some  initial  expeiur. 
especially  in  highly  organized  centers  like  the  metropolis,  to 
equip  heating-plants  with  soft-coal  grates,  yet  in  the  end  it 
would  be  a  saving." 

The  bituminous  coal  industry  has  exprest  a  readiness  to  ini'*'! 
any  emergency  that  might  arise  from  a  strike  in  the  anthracite 
fields,  and  a  recent  dispatch  from  Washington  to  the  New  York 
Herald  reported: 

"The  industry  presented  to  the  United  StnU-s  Coal  Commis¬ 
sion  to-day  detailed  plans  for  the  mining  anti  distribution  of 
sufficient  soft  coal  to  meet  all  requirements  if  not  a  pound  of 
hard  coal  is  produced. 

“  ‘Reasonable*  prices  for  this  coal  are  to  prevail.  The  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  operators  offered  voluntarily  to  fix  prices  at  a  figure 
which  the  Government  could  approve  so  that  charges  of  goupi^ 
could  not  l>e  made. 

" Shaking  for  the  bituminous  operators,  John  C.  Brydon, 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association  and  chairman  of  the 
bituminous  operators’  special  committee,  saitl  they  have  W- 
tracts  with  their  union  miners  running  to  next  April.  Be  said 
there  could  Ik*  no  labor  trouble  unless  these  contracts  **tv 
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broken  wantonly,  and  tlml  oven  if  they  were,  protection  to 
union  men  who  wanted  to  work  and  expansion  of  activity  in 
non-union  mine*  would  meet  every  emergency. 

"Mr.  Urydon  -aid  houaoholder*  need  not  fear  they  will  freeze, 
e  (here  in  no  typo  of  henting  equipment  that  will  not  lake 
lutuminoun  coal,  nt  least  with  slight  change*.  and  plenty  will  Itc 
•upphed  to  tho«n  who  want  it. 

"In  «  formal  tender  to  the  Coal  Communion.  Mr.  Itrydon 
I>lac«-<|  the  entire  re-OUTrc*  of  the  hitununou*  industry  nt  the 
<l>|.wal  of  the  Qovernincnt  in  any  crisis.  peace  or  war.  'ineluding 
tho  threatened  anthracite  "trike  in  September. '  " 

Hut  in  Koft  coal  a  practical  substitute  for  anthracite?  The 
Brooklyn  Citizen  in  skeptical.  and  tclla  us: 

"The  offer  of  the  bituminous  coal  operator*  to  turn  over  their 
mine*  to  the  Government  in  the  event  of  a  *u*|>cn.*ion  of  anthra¬ 
cite  mining  i*  "  gesture  which  will  deeeivo  no  one.  In  the 
Sr*t  place,  the  experiment  of  substituting  soft  coal  for  anthra- 
rite  for  domestic  purposes  ha"  Iwen  tried  without  success.  In 
tin  «<cond  place,  the  operators  expert  to  realise  large  profit* 
n  the  event  of  the  (lovcrnment's  accepting  the  offer,  in  the 
thinl  place,  the  gesture's  main  purpose  is  to  coerce  and  intimidate 
the  I'nited  Mine  Workers. 

"The  p4<o]>le  will  accept  no  substitute  for  anthracite.  Their 
i eating  arrangements  were  planned  solely  for  anthracite  and  they 
so-  not  going  to  the  expense  of  changing  them  in  order  to  burn 
•  •ft  coal,  which  is  an  alinmiiiation.  They  will  insist  upon  the 
fiovernment  seizing  and  o|M>rating  the  anthracite  coai-mines. 
in  cose  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst." 

The  Rochester  Herald,  meanwhile,  sings  the  praises  of  soft 
•*>al.  and  declares: 

"Soft  coal  burns  readily,  so  readily  in  fact,  that  one  can  ignite 
it  with  no  other  kindling  than  a  few  twisted  newspapers.  It 
cues  off  a  fierce  heat,  accompanied  by  a  dense,  gaseous,  choking 
•moke,  and  to  prevent  the  gas  escaping  and  making  the  house 
untenable,  the  householder  must  do  away  with  or  leave  con- 
•lantly  open  his  pipe  damper,  and  also  leave  open  at  night  the 
draft  in  the  upper  door  of  his  stove,  to  establish  a  ‘top  draft' 
»<-ros»  the  surface  of  the  coal.  If  he  takes  these  precautions  and 
properly  hanks  his  fire,  soft  coal  will  hold  fin-  overnight  as 
readily  as  does  anthracite,  and  will  start  up  much  nmre  briskly 
'hen  the  lower  drafts  are  opened  in  the  morning.  Pennsylva¬ 
nian*  -av  they  have  known  their  soft-coal  fires  to  keep  without 
attention  for  forty-eight  consecutive  hours. 

"With  these  facts  in  mind,  no  one  need  dread  an  anthracite 


famine,  if  he  ran  procure  bituminous  coal.  A»  the  entire  known 
supply  of  hard  coal  lira  in  a  relatively  small  district  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  day  may  come  when  house¬ 
holder*  the  coal-burning  world  oxer  will,  perforce,  lx*  using  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  or  some  liquid  fuel  to  heat  their  homes." 

That  tbe  bituminous  operator-  are  not  unmindful  of  this,  and 
would  hasten  the  day.  i«  a  suspicion  entertained  by  the  I  tint  on 
Tranter  i  pi: 

"The  bituminous  operators  make  their  announcement  a* 
friends  of  New  Kngland.  They  will  do  their  |wrt  to  keep  the 
home  fire*  burning  in  these  northern  latitudi-*.  There  is  an  altru¬ 
istic  nng  in  their  offer  at  assistance.  And.  of  course,  there  is 
al«o  opportunity  for  getting  *  UrgiT  share  in  a  profitable  market. 
After  the  anthracite  miner*  had  returned  to  work  there  might  !>e 
a  larger  demand  for  soft  eual  for  domestic  use  in  this  jiart  of  the 
country  than  ha*  existed  in  the  pa*t.  Perhaps  that  i*  an  a*|icct 
of  the  ease  that  ha*  not  been  overlooked  by  the  operator*  who 
say  that  not  only  can  they  k.-cp  New  Kngland  and  other  anthra¬ 
cite-consuming  region*  *uppli<"l,  hut  can  demonstrate  that  soft 
coal  of  the  right. kind  and  properly  prepared  is  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  fuel  for  household  use." 

The  I'nited  States  Coal  Commission  reminds  u*  in  it*  report 
on  lal»or  relations  in  the  anthracite  cool  industry  that  — 

"Anthracite  coal  is  the  chief  domestic  necessity  for  that  jwrt 
of  the  country  that  has  at  the  -ante  time  a  most  rigorous  climate 
and  the  greatest  bulk  and  density  of  |»pulation.  Failure  of  the 
winter's  supply  of  anthracite  is  a  national  disaster:  any  imminent 
prospect  of  such  failure  amuses  fear  to  the  point  of  panic.  The 
public  is  unwilling  to  tolerate  baring  a  product  upon  which'  it* 
very  life  depends  made  the  plaything  of  militant  group  action." 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  would  have  the  President  em¬ 
powered  by  law  to  intervene  whenever  a  general  -trike  in  the 
anthracite  industry  is  threatened.  In  the  meantime,  the  Com¬ 
mission  ha*  reopened  negotiations  between  operators  and 
anthracite  miner*,  and  the  Washington  dispatches  bring  word 
that  a  fresh  conference  between  the  operator*  and  the  miner* 
lias  been  arranged  for.  If  this  Should  fail  to  avert  the  strike, 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  announce* 
"on  highest  authority."  the  Government  "will  do  everything 
possible  to  proride  the  public  with  substitute*  for  hard  coal." 
The  di-patch  mentions  sp-rifically  bituminous  coal  and  cuke. 
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THE  END  OF  AN  IMPERFECT  DAY 

OT  SINCE  THE  PASSAGE  of  the  Adamson  Bill,  in 
1016,  imposing  the  eight-hour  day  on  the  railroads, 
notes  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  “have  American 
workmen  scored  such  a  moral  victory  for  better  working  condi¬ 
tions  as  when  the  steel  industry  agreed  to  abolish  the  twelve- 
hour  day.”  For  this  means,  points  out  the  Syracuse  Pott- 
Standard,  that  "the  eight-hour  day  is  the  customary  day's 
labor  accepted  by  at  least  00  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  United  States."  The  definite  announcement  of 
Chairman  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  that  the 
twelve-hour  day  was  to  l>o  abolished  immediately,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  appeared  in  some  newspapers  on  the  same  page 
that  contained  the  announcement  of  President  Harding's  death, 
and  many  are  the  editors  who  see  in  the  "surrender”  of  tho 
steel  industry  a  personal  triumph  for  Mr.  Harding,  as  well  as  a 
symptom  of  the  growing  force  of  public  opinion. 

A  few  days  after  the  Gary  announcement  came  the  encouraging 
statement  from  Chicago  that  August  13  had  been  set  for  the 
preliminary  move  in  almlishing  the  twelve-hour  day  at  the 
steed  corporation's  plants  in  Gary,  Chicago,  and  Joliet,  wilu 
their  30,000  men,  and  this  announcement  was  followed  by  one 
from  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  an  independent 
concern,  that  it  also  would  eliminate  the  twelve-hour  day  within 
a  week.  In  these  definite  plans,  since  curried  out.  editors  ms-  tho 
passing  of  tho  long  day  in  the  steel  industry.  What  effect  this 
sweeping  reform  will  havo  upon  stool  prices,  the  workers  them¬ 
selves,  und  tho  country  in  general,  is  the  theme  of  dozens  of 
editorials.  Recalling  that  then*  is  on  foot  a  movo  to  organizo 
the  steel  workers,  the  Now  York  Journal  of  Commeree  interprets 
the  Gary  move  as  a  march  stolen  on  Samuel  Gompcrs,  lYenidont 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Lalmr.  "For  this  n-ason,"  we 
read,  "the  action  of  Mr.  Gary  ami  his  confreres  is  probably  ex¬ 
cellent  strategy.”  In  his  formal  statement  Mr.  Gary  said: 

"Following  tho  correspondence  l>etwecn  President  Harding 
and  the  Steel  Institute,  ami  as  a  result  of  tho  most  painstaking 
investigation,  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  representing 
substantially  tho  entire  industry  of  the  country,  will  now  »>egm 
the  total  elimination  of  tho  twolvo-hour  day  and  will  progress 
us  rapidly  as  the  supply  of  lulmr  will  permit. 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  changes  will  l*o  completed. 
It  will  depend  upon  labor  conditions  at  respective  plant*.  There 
will  be  no  unnecessary  delay  on  the  |«irt  «>f  any  one. 

"Where  the  hours  of  employees  connected  with  tho  continuous 
process-nre  reduced  from  twelve  to  eight  hours,  their  wage  rates 
will  Ih>  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  earning*  equivalent  to  a  25  per 
cent,  increase  in  hourly  und  l>u*o  rates.  All  other  workmen  will 
bo  on  ten  hours  or  less,  and  their  present  hourly  and  base  rates 
will  bo  continued;  but  whenever  it  i-  practicable,  by  promotions 
or  changes  in  ]H»*itions.  the  daily  earnings  will  bo  adjusted." 

Steel  industry  officials  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  the  change  in 
hours  on  the  total  production  cost,  estimates  of  an  increase 
ranging  from  £3  to  $-1  per  ton.  Other  authorities  estimate  that 
from  $30.(XX).«XX)  to  £15.000,000  anuually  will  be  added  to  the 
pay-rolls  of  the  steel  companies.  Mr.  Gary,  notes  the  St.  Louis 
Pott- l)i» patch,  predicts  a  I 5  j*-r  cent,  increase  in  the  cost  of  steel 
to  the  public.  But,  it  also  reminds  us: 

"On  top  of  this  comes  the  announcement  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  that  its  earning*  for  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year  huvo  not  boon  exceeded  since  the  l>oom  year  of  IITJU.  when, 
in  one  quarter,  the  Corporation  made  a  net  earning  of  £43.051,540 
ns  against  £47,853.181  for  the  recent  quarter." 

The  estimate  that  these  changes  in  hours  will  involve  a  15 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  cost  of  sti-d  “is  surely  a  serious  exag¬ 
geration,”  thinks  the  Philadclpfiia  Bulletin,  while  two  such  widely 
separated  papers  as  the  Dallas  .\>ir*  and  New  York  Herald  call 
attention  to  tho  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  "which  has 
found  the  eight-hour  day  financially  more  profitable  than  the 
twelve-hour  day."  As  we  read  in  another  Virginian-Pilot  editorial: 


"If  the  well-established  rule  that  shorter  working  hours  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  labor  holds  good  in  the  steel  industry 
as  it  does  elsewhere,  the  adoption  or  the  eight-hour  day  anil 
permit  a  higher  rate  of  production  to  the  hour  than  was  possible 
whejt  the  twelve-hour  shift  was  in  force." 

While,  as  the  Providence  Journal  remarks,  it  may  be  too  early 
to  forecast  the  economic  outcome  of  so  greut  a  readjustment  id 
the  steel  industry,  no  one  appears  to  deny  that  the  imimdmt* 
abandonment  of  the  twelve-hour  day  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  President  Harding.  "It  is  not  the  least  of  the  muny 
fine  things  by  which  our  late  President  will  !»e  remember..!/' 
predicts  the  Boston  Pott,  for.  d.'dares  the  Brooklyn  EogU, 
"it  is  to  him  that  credit  for  the  final  success  of  the  agitation, 
begun  years  ago.  belongs."  "It  is  hard  to  say  how  long  thii 
semi-l>arl»arou8  system  would  have  endured  had  it  not  U.d 
for  the  President,”  agrees  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  and  th* 
Washington  Pott  sres  in  the  change  "one  of  the  many  nutnonali 
that  will  contribute  to  keep  I*re.sident  Harding's  memory  grwc 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people."  As  tho  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  puts  it: 

"This  gratifying  conclusion  is  a  In-autiful  tribute  to  the  food 
sense  and  tho  human  qualities  of  Warren  (I.  Harding.  It 
might  havo  come  anyhow  eventually,  but  that  the  Into  President 
hastened  the  day  by  his  tactful  methods  may  bo  gratefully 
acknowledged.” 

"Whenever  the  common  p«>ople,  who  wield  the  force  call*d 
public  opinion,  grow  doubtful  of  their  power  they  should  I* 
able  to  draw  some  reassurances  front  the  latest  move  of  the  Ste-I 
Corporation,"  remarks  the  New  York  World,  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Puttie  Ledger  agrees  that— 

"The  twelve-hour  day  is  ended  by  the  power  of  public  wnti- 
nient,  lod  and  voiced  by  the  President  of  tho  United  Slat* 
That  is  no  overstatement  of  facts.  There  was  never  a  moro 
clean-cut  manifestation  of  the  I’resident's  might  when  he  U» 
behind  him  the  united  sentiment  of  tho  country.  Steel  wins 
hard  master,  but  it  could  not  hold  out  ngainst  n  public  wntimcDl 
organized,  lod  and  mado  vocal  by  tho  President." 

lYesident  Harding's  efforts  to  abolish  the  twelve-hour  day 
in  the  steel  industry  and  the  events  leading  up  to  tho  oliminatioii 
are  hen*  reviewi-d  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"A  year  and  a  half  ago  President  Harding  took  the  initistir* 
in  urging  tho  hoods  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to  study  c*e- 
fully  the  question  of  establishing  un  eight-hour  day.  They  dil 
w>.  and  last  spring  unanimously  exprest  tho  opinion  that  th» 
twelve-hour  day  was  not  necessarily  injurious  in  any  way  t<- 
the  workmen,  and  that  the  shortage  of  labor  mado  it  impo*«iK*- 
to  shorten  the  day  without  serious  curtailment  of  m«oded  pro¬ 
duction;  therefore  they  were  opj>osod  to  any  immediate  attempt' 
to  make  the  change  which  President  Harding  desired. 

"This  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  President,  who  expN't 
himself  as  'keenly  disappointed,'  ami  who  renewed  his  urgiw 
that  action  toward  an  eight-hour  day  lx)  taken  at  an  early  cbii 
He  was  convinced  that  such  a  change  was  highly  desirable  for  ti* 
welfare  of  the  men.  and  he  had  faith  to  boliovo  that  a  thing  th*: 
was  so  much  needed  could  in  some  way  be  accomplished.  Some 
of  his  last  acts  l»e!ore  setting  out  on  his  continental  tour  were  !•> 
write  to  Judge  Gary,  urging  early  action.  Nine  days  after  his 
last  appeal  the  directors  of  the  Iren  and  Steel  Institute  accede! 
to  his  request,  pledging  themselves  to  exert  every  effort  to 
al>olish  totally  the  twelve-hour  day  at  the  earliest  practical^ 
time.  Such  an  achievement  must  bo  largely  credited  to  tlw 
initiative  and  the  persistence  of  Warren  G.  Harding.” 

As  the  Providence  Bulletin  concludes: 

"The  elimination  of  the  twelve-hour  day  may  add  somethin* 
to  the  cost  of  steel  until  new  methods  for  overcoming  the  in¬ 
creased  labor  ex|>ense  can  be  devised.  But  in  time  the  re*d- 
justment  will  be  effected,  and  mcanwhilo  the  American  puldic 
can  be  trusted  to  approve  the  reform  accomplished  by  tl* 
President  even  if  the  prices  of  steel  should  be  less  attract!*-  to 
the  buyer  than  they  were  while  tho  men  had  to  work  twelve 
hours  a  day." 
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THE  LEAGUE  S  DISARMAMENT  PLAN 

X  X  TAR  IS  OUTLAWED  as  an  "international  crime”  in 
%/  I  he  proposed  treaty  submittal  bv  the  League  «f 

*  *  Nations  Disarmament  Commission,  and  nations 

which  are  willing  to  reduce  armaments  are  offered  by  their 
ntigbbors  assistance  should  they  become  the  victims  of  an 
unprovoked  attack.  Thus,  d**clare  League  proponents,  the 
A  men  can  objection*  to  Article  X  of  the  Covenant,  which  obli- 
rat.-s  memhen  of  the  I-eagu**  to  go  to  the  aid  of  a  fellow  member 
in  any  |>art  of  the  world,  if  that  member  be  attacked  without 
provocation.  will  !*>  considerably  lessened  by  the  new  proposal 
that  the  responsibility  of  league  members  be  limited  to  those 
:n  the  same  hemisphere.  This  means,  we  are  assured  in  foreign 
<iupatche»  to  New  Vork  and  other  American  paper*.  that  were 
the  United  States  a  member 
of  the  League,  it  would  not 
be  called  on  to  interfere  in  a 
purely  European  squabble,  nor 
would  England,  for  instant***, 

Is?  required  to  proi««et  a  na- 

tion  in  the  Western  Jlemi-  F-JL 

»phere.  The  idea  l*aek  of  the  A 

project,  explain*  Edwin  L  ft 

Janus,  Paris  correspondent  of  ftLjV 

'he  New  York  Times,  is  that 

nation*  will  1m«  more  willing  to 

rut  their  military  forces  if  they  A 

fed  secure.  The  plan  will  1m*  AJSC  7  ■  >  Ft 

Mjbmitted  to  the  I s'uguc  As-  ’/  ^  K J 

v  tnbly  in  SeptemlM>r,  and  if  it  Xk|J  d  1.J, 

i»  approved  will  In*  the  Iw-is  JB.  jl 

of  the  Ix*ngue'a  disarmament 
effort*.  "And  a  great  step 

fttrward  will  Im*  gained  when  1  fir- 

the  nation*  declare  war  a  crime 

and  givo  solemn  pledges  of  c 

l*aee."  believes  the  St.  Ixmis  ,~-a“ 

Potl-lhs/trilrh.  ~ 

l  uder  th..  propos'd  U»ty  - -  -  - - 

the  Council  of  the  League  ha*  T||K  r 

the  power,  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict,  to  decide  which  is  I  ho 
aggressor  nation,  and  then- 
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Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  given  much  credit  for  bringing  about  the 
new  proposal.  One  provision,  wo  are  told  by  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mout\tain  .Vet re,  permits  the  formation  of  “little  ententes"  as 
an  offset  to  the  disarmament  plan  contained  in  the  genernl 
treaty.  “Thus  two  or  more  of  the  lessor  States  eould  band 
together  for  self-protection  under  the  ogis  of  the  League." 
Furthermore,  points  out  the  St.  Louis  Roat-Uixjtatch,  "under  tlio 
new  plan  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  South  American  countries  could  form  separate  assistance 
treaties.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  could  then  Im*  given  the  force  of 
agreement."  As  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  go.**  on  to  explain: 

"Canada.  Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile,  if  they  uflirm  t lie  Cecil 
plan,  while  they  will  not  have  any  |M»litical  or  moral  obligation 
to  Europe,  assume  a  measure  of  mutual  obligation.  They  will, 
in  fact,  1m-  taking  a  new  step,  under  direction  of  Geneva,  not 

Washington,  to  sustain  the 
— Monroe  Doctrine.  For  they 

will  Ik*  agreeing  to  stand 
together  against  any  encroach- 
menu  from  Europe  on  the 
Western  Continents,  declaring 
that  the  |M>litical  inde|M>ndence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  each 
of  the  America*  are  the  concern 
of  all  of  them  collectively. 

"It  would  be  irony  indeed 
/■..  if.  through  the  longue  of  Na¬ 
pa  .  lions,  Canada  ami  Ijitin  Anicr- 

3^^  ica  should  come  into  agreement 

Ji  m  0  to  support  the  Monroe  Doe- 

Ofe  trine,  witli  the  United  States, 

by  its  aloofness,  declaring  its 
'■J  .  V*  i-  V  Uvv \  hostility." 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Newark 
,\Ytr«,  "the  League  plan  is 
ingenious  for  tin*  protection  it 
giv.*s  against  splitting  the  na¬ 
tion*  up  into  opposing  regional 
groups."  Thi*  j*h|mt  bollovoa 
that — 

"Under  such  a  system  the 
chance  of  force  being  required 
to  settle  a  dispute  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  if 
any  nation  should  start  an 
aggression  tin-  non-aggressive 
weapon  of  the  League  would 
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In  the  riUcngo  Tribune. 


fore  to  nay  against  what  nation  assistance  shaU  be  given.  ***  brought  into  play  and  this,  buttressed  by  the  potential 
Moreover,  the  coat  of  military  assistance  thus  rendered  "shall  miU.Ur/  po'v,r  Qt  th<* 'ictim’s  command.  would  make  the  pros- 


U-  l*>rno  l»y  the  aggressor  State."  according  to  the  modified 


poet  of  war  very  roinoU*.’ 


treaty.  Hut  Amcricnn  editors  ap|M*ar  to  Im*  interested  mainly 
in  Article  XI  of  the  pro|>osod  plan,  which  Lord  Rol**rt  Cecil 
believes  will  tend  to  lessen  American  op|M>sitiou  to  Article  X 
of  the  League  covenant.  This  says: 

“No  high  contracting  parti***  shall  be  under  obligations  in 
principle  to  coo|M*rate  in  a  continent,  other  than  the  one  in 
which  they  are  situated,  in  military,  naval  or  air  operations 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  general  or  supplementary 
•'nutance  provided  for  by  this  treaty." 

It  is  clear  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  "the  purpose  of 
this  limitation  is  to  reassure  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  particularly  the  United  States,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
ruponsibility  which,  by  adhering  to  this  treaty,  they  would 
x»sume."  Also,  believes  The  Inquirer,  "the  ratification  of  the 
new  treaty,  by  eliminating  the  fear  which  induces  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  armaments,  would  be  a  blessing  alike  to  Europe  and 
the  world.”  For— 

"There  arc  more  men  under  arms  in  Europe  to-day  than  there 
were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  and  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  their  military  establishments  is  perhaps  the  principal 
reason  w  hy  tho  Continental  Governments  are,  without  exception, 
unable  to  balance  their  budgets." 


There  are  a  few  editorial  sharpshooter*,  however,  who  believe 
that  the  new  proposals  will  hardly  win  new  friends  for  the  League 
in  the  United  States.  Particularly  «1*m*s  the  proposal  that  the 
Council  determine  who  is  the  aggressor  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
meet  with  condemnation.  "Under  this  plan,"  warns  the  South 
Bend  Tribune,  "the  United  States  might  some  day  be  made 
the  victim  of  a  world  attack,  engineered  under  the  League.” 
Bight  here.  agrees  the  New  York  Ran  and  (Rube,  "is  just  tin*  sort 
of  decision  which  a  country  guided  by  general  opinion,  like  otir 
own.  would  find  it  inconceivable  to  accept."  Still  other  objec¬ 
tions  are  set  forth  by  the  St.  Louis  Star,  which  says: 

"The  provision  for  alliances  against  aggression  might  create 
a  balance  of  power  which,  in  th**ory,  would  permit  the  reduction 
of  armaments,  hut  it  is  more  likely  to  work  out  the  other  way. 
Every  alliance  is  apt  to  alarm  tin*  nations  outside  of  it.  and  cause 
countcralliaueci*.  Then,  with  oaeh  group  frightened  by  another 
group,  all  will  increase  their  armaments  instead  of  reducing 
them. 

"The  revision  of  Article  X  will  totally  remove  the  only  im¬ 
portant  objection  which  was  raised  to  the  Ixwgue  in  IU20.  But 
American  hostility  to  the  Ix-ague  is  not  grounded  on  ‘grounds-.* 
It  is  a  political  fact.  For  a  considerable  time,  political  hostility 
will  overrule  every  other  consideration." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


i  An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  " Fun  from  the  Press”) 


German  marks  and  our  wheat  art-  less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel. — 
Columbia  Record. 

No.  the  new  issue  of  air-mail  stamps  is  not  made  of  fly  paper. — 
New  York  World. 

Nowadays  the  prineipa!  slip  appears  to  bo  twist  tho  shore  and 
the  ship. — Oshkosh  Northwestern. 

The  "  back-to-the-farin "  movement  would  bo  all  right  if  it 

did  not  break  the  bark. — Clerrland  Press. 

Ik  Mr.  Ford  gets  to  Ik*  President,  it  won't  Ik*  because  he  startl'd 
to  run  before  he  was  pushed. — Sarannah  News. 

This  country's  death-rate  was  lower  in  1021  and  1922  than 
ever  before.  Prohibition  isn’t  fatal. — Toledo  Blade. 

A  headline  says  that  the  German  Crown  IVinee  may  como 
to  tho  United  States.  Who  says  he  may? — Pittsburgh  Post. 

One  diflleulty  facing  President  Coolidgo  is  maintaining  party 
harmony  in  a  concert  of  nations. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

This  country's  savings  bank  accounts  are  wonderful,  consid¬ 
ering  that  everybody  has  to  have  an  auto  and  a  garage. —  Toledo 
Blade, 

We  suggest  that  some  one  start  to  manufacture  spare  parts 
for  |n*dostrinns.  It  looks  like  a  profitable  business. — Charleston 
Gazette. 

It  is  said  that  China  is  now  lieeoming  so  civilized  that  when 
a  Celestial  bandit  shoots  any  person  he  has  to  give  a  reason  for  it. 
— Punch  (London). 

A  German  mark  is  more  valuable  than  a  cancelled  postage- 
stainp  for  the  reason  that  there  is  more  paper  in  tho  mark. — 
.Vrir  York  American. 

The  great,  generous  heart  of  Uncle  Sam  yearns  to  do  something 
for  F.urope  every  time  he  thinks  alsmt  tho  prim*  of  wheat. — 
Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

Baser  am.  is  said  to  lie  dying  out  in  the  Philippines,  which  is 
another  indisputable  evidence  that  the  people  are  not  ready  for 
independence. — Indianapolis  Star. 

When  they  asked  the  returned  traveler  whether  ho  hail  seen 
the  bey  of  Tunis,  he  answered  thnt  he  had  not  only  seen  but 
gone  swimming  in  it. — Dallas  Times  Herald. 

According  to  a  news  report,  at  h>ast  one  German  aristocrat 
has  turned  to  burglary  for  a  career.  Experience  gained  in  the 
invasion  of  Itdgium  and  France  ought  to  Ik*  n  great  aid  in  any 
such  activity. — Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


A  DOLLAR  in  the  bank  is  worth  fifty  in  the  bucket-shop  — 
New  York  American. 

Bananas  have  gone  up  3  per  cent.,  probably  due  to  that  awful 
song. — Cleveland  Press. 

Too  often  the  self-sacrificing  man  is  willing  to  sacrifice  hii 
better  half. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

One  thing  that  France  seems  unable  to  do  is  to  shoot  the 
German  stork. — Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News. 

See  that  Germany  is  preparing  to  increase  taxes.  Showing 
signs  of  being  a  real  democracy. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  limitation  of  naval  armaments  is  putting  the  seafaring 
nations  one  by  ono  up  in  tho  air. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ir  those  foreigners  who  come  over  her©  in  search  of  liberty  find 
it,  we  wish  they  would  let  us  know. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

One  of  tho  needs  of  the  hour  is  a  pocket  airplane  that  will 
enable  the  pedestrian  to  fly  across  tho  street. — Boston  Transeri j*f. 

About  all  an  honest  oandidnt©  can  say  about  Prohibition  u 
to  promise  his  best  efforts  to  make  people  like  it. — Milwaukee 
Leader. 

European  diplomats  must  he  filled  with  disgust  when  t!i«y 
see  America  expending  fortunes  to  finance  mere  prize-fight*. -- 
Lincoln  Star. 

The  “melting-pot"  theory  doesn't  always  work.  Scrambling 
the  «*gg*  doesn't  help  much  if  there  is  ono  bad  ono  in  tho  lot.— 
Paterson  News. 

As  a  moans  of  grading  intelligence,  the  so-called  intelligent 
test  seems  to  l»e  outclassed  in  effectiveness  by  the  grade  crosaiic 
—  Rochester  Herald. 

As  soon  as  a  farmer  can  afford  to  do  so  he  moves  to  the 
city,  and  then  as  s<k>u  as  he  can  afford  it  ho  gets  himself  acounirj 
place. — New  lor*  American. 

Experts  who  predicted  the  end  of  tho  world’s  oil  supply  s»:n 
to  he  too  busy  figuring  up  the  world's  oil  surplus  to  do  murh 
prophesying  just  note.— Rochester  Herald. 

Rf.oardlehh  of  the  present  uncertainties  in  all  parties,  ti* 
voter  may  rest  assured  thnt  common  purposes  and  post-officf* 
will  eventually  harmonize  the  factions. — New  York  Evening  Pod. 

Punch  complains  that  tho  £15.000.000  war  debt  Great  Britain 
has  just  paid  us  is  aliout  tho  only  thing  British  that  gets  pa*t 
Ellis  Island.  Oh.  wo  don't  know.  Thar©  are  the  lecturer*.  - 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


— Bro»n  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Neat. 
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SEEKING  AMERICAN  AID  IN  THE  RUHR 


ui 


nCLE  SAM  IS  QUALIFIED  to  act  as  Solomon  in  the. 
solution  of  th«*  Ruhr  problem,  say  some*  foreign  editor*, 
for  he*  has  the*  money,  the  authority  and  the  common 
that  this  ancient  sovereign,  sage  and  plutocrat  posses t. 


that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  giving  elTect  to  this  inten¬ 
tion.  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  in  the  absence  of  a  new 
agreement  the  carrying  out  of  it  remains  an  obligation  of  the 
French  Government  which  can  not  honorably  bo  repudiated,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  present  practise  of  adding  interest  to 


hr 


'  * 


Meanwhile,  Paris  press 
correspondent*  report 
the  publication  of  a 
French  Yellow  Hook  con¬ 
taining  the  full  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  French 
side  in  the  reparations 
controversy.  It  contains 
also  instructions  from 
Premier  Poincar6  to 
Count  do  Saint  Aulairc, 
the  French  Ambassador 
in  London,  which  -et 
forth  the  official  French 
position,  and  in  which 
occurs  the  following: 


TV*,  observations  are  elicited,  as  they  confess,  by  the  obvious  nprtaI  not  ,K.  indefinitely  continued,  and  that  commence, 
indication  in  England  and  in  Franco  that  the  Governments  of  m,.nt  Gf  payment,  or  at  any  rate  part  of  the  interest,  should  be 
these  countries  arc  more  and  more  openly  seeking  to  enlist  the  made  as  soon  as  sterling  and  franc  exchange  itecoraes  reasonably 
arrvioes  of  America  as  stable, 

arbitrator  in  the  Ruhr  Meanw  hile.  Paris  press 

1  dispute,  which  has  so  correspondents  report 

ominously  imperiled  the  •  ^  _  the  publication  of  a 

Entente.  The  endeavor  - ff  e  Ju^N*  French  Yellow  Book  con- 

to  ‘  draw  America  in"  *— •*  \W  •*'  tEm  *  taining  the  full  docu- 

tnwers  above  the  blaze  ments  on  the  French 

of  indignation  with  |  \  )  ‘  ijf  Tbs.  side  in  the  reparations 

which  the  French  press  ^  -  y  f  •  "  *  V  controversy.  It  contains 

p  orted  to  the  Hritish  -  •*  j  '  RW  also  instructions  from 

Government  s  note  of  id  r .  V  ^  / /L  ~  pr*mi<,r  Poincord  to 

AueuM  llth  to  the  Count  do  Saint  Aulairc. 

French  and  Belgian  Gov-  17 lj /II  *  *  the  French  Ambassador 

rrnments  in  which  it  ^  fiSW  ./  ''Ij/l  I  in  I>>ndon'  *hi*h  ** 

outspokenly  condemned  forth  the  official  French 

Fram ^lt..|g,an  i-.licy  in  -  -  ;  A - -  powl ion.  and  in  which 

ami | conveyed  -  occurs  f«H«wiu*: 

».cht  have  totakesepo-  FRANCK  AT  THE  HISTORIC  CHANNEL  .c?^ Franck 

fit*-  action  with  Hcrhn,  .  _  french  action.  Franco 

rrliK'tant  as  it  would  1m*  “Otka.  which  Joined  our  Intrrrat*  of  jwtmhy.  M-parau*  ant  .sir  (ntcraaU  of  Ueday ■.  does  not  desire  any  C0I1- 

.  ~-KtKu  <u  I’arh  tPario.  quest  in  Europe;  but  sho 

to  do  so.  f  o reign  press  _ _ _  does  wish  to  In*  protected 

dbpatchcs  inform  us  fur-  against  any  return  of- 

ther  that  together  with  the  Hritish  note  was  published  a  memo-  fensive  by  Germany,  either  military  or  economic;  she  wishes 
randum  on  interallied  debts,  which  sugg«*st*  that  Gnat  Britain  ***»  cos*  of  reconstruction  of  her  devastated  anas  which 
.tl.  .  ,  .  .  .  .  #  a  it-  i  *hf*  ha*  m  far  lx>rm*  almost  alone*  hiioiiiu  im«  tmid  for  by  in»r- 

*■  ~,ll,n‘e  ,n“k"  e™  '■*  "**•  *“"«  <*  A"1"1  man v  and  no.  by  hm.ll;  .he  i,  willing  to  pay  tin-  debt,  winch 

debts  to  her  if  n  general  settlement  is  rco.-h.sl  whereby  Bntam  „he  contract.-d  during  the  war.  and  tho  she  lias  made  clear  the 
may  obtain  a  sufficient  sum  of  reparations  from  Germany  and  essential  difTen*nce  which  exists  l m* tween  her  debts  and  those  of 
Germany's  allies  to  pay  its  war  debt  to  America.  It  is  also  very  Germany,  she  is  ready  to  give  Germany  the  benefit  of  advan- 

pbunly  stated  in  the  note  that  France  can  not  repudiate  her  debu  ,a*^  r'""'‘‘,,'d  u'  *"‘r- 

r.  .  i.i.i  a.t.  .  .  .  Hut  sm»  till  for  the  moment  no  conndence  whatever  in  tho 

t.*  itntaiu,  and  that  the  practise  of  adding  interest  to  capital  good-wiU  of  Germany,  and  that  is  why  she  will  apply  to  Germany 

can  not  be  indefinitely  continu«*d.  Furthermore,  the  note  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort:  the  districts  of  the 

•I*  bribes  the  Ruhr  occupation  as  doomed  to  failure,  and  ill.*gal  Ruhr  occupied  by  us  will  not  1m*  evacuated  except  in  proportion 

under  the  Versailles  Treaty;  and  Britain  mates  it  dear  that  it  ®nd  according  to  payments  made  by  Germany. 

, _  -  .  ...  ,,  .  ...  These  are  considerations  which  I  wish  you  to  lay  before  the 

d* "™*n  ,mpart,ml  comnu,“lon  loaratt"  0erramB>v  “ lo  British  Government  with  utmost  precision." 
p»v.  this  commission  to  act  as  auxiliary  adviser  to  the  Reparations 

Commission.  With  reference  to  France's  debt  to  Britain  what  This  French  Yellow  Book,  according  to  Paris  Associated 
some  press  correspondents  call  the  “final  sting"  appears  in  the  Press  dispatches,  includes  a  message  of  June  12  to  the  French 
following  paragraph:  Ambassador  in  London,  in  which  Mr. PoincariS  instructed  him  to 


FRANCK  AT  THE  HISTORIC  CHANNEL 
O  Sea.  which  Joined  our  IntcrtwU  of  ymtmUy,  -rparaU*  not  our  Interests  of  to*la>'. 

.  —  K<Ko  dr  I’arh  (Parte). 


I  here  was  no  *uffKf**tion.  wUen  tne  loans  were  made,  that 

payment  should  be  dependent  on  recoveries  from  Germany.  “It  js  the  problem  of  interallied  debts  which  provents  us  from 
Indeed,  during  tho  greater  part  of  the  |M*nod  covered  by  the  pUing  (iermany  now  the  exact  amount  she  owes  us.  .  .  . 
advances  t  he  pros, nets  of  any  such  recoveries  were  highly  prob-  “The  solution  of  this  problem  is  in  the  hands  of  England,  first 
I.  matieal.  The  bills  were  made  subject  to  renewal  for  a  limited  of  ani,  the  United  States  afterward.  The  latter  can  be  aj>- 
pnod  only  after  tho  end  of  the  war.  with  the  clear  intention  proache«l  in  a  common  accord  by  the  Allies  when  they  liavo 

•  i  s.  .  ..  . .  tv...  .  L  ...  —  _  .  ..a*  st  stv*i  v.i  *  *  * 


dear  in  Ixnidon  and 
■j  Washington  as  in  Brua- 

n*1s  these  are  the 

HTORtn  citAWKi  principles  of 

STORK,  c  HAN.NKL  fYeneh  action:  Franco 

«Uy.  separate  not  «s»r  IntcrraU  of  toKtey."  does  not  desire  any  COI1- 
—K(Ho  ,u  I’at h  (Parte).  quest  ill  EurojM*;  but  she 

—  diM*s  wish  to  Im>  protected 
against  any  return  of¬ 
fensive  bv  Germany,  cither  military  or  economic;  she  wishes 
that  the  cost  of  reconstruction  of  her  devastated  ureas,  which 
she  has  so  far  borne  almost  alone,  should  be  paid  for  by  Ger¬ 
many  ami  not  by  herself;  slit*  is  willing  to  pay  the  debts  which 
she  contracted  during  the  war.  and  tho  she  has  made  clear  tho 
essential  difference  which  exists  1m* tween  her  debts  and  those  of 
Germany,  she  is  ready  to  give  Germany  the  benefit  of  advan¬ 
tages  conceded  to  her. 

"But  she  has  for  the  moment  no  confidence  whatever  in  tho 
good-will  of  Germany,  and  that  is  why  she  will  apply  to  Germany 
the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort:  the  districts  of  tho 
Ruhr  occupit*d  by  us  will  not  Im*  evacuated  except  in  proportion 
and  according  to  ,»ayments  made  by  Germany. 

"These  arc  considerations  which  I  wish  you  to  lay  before  tho 
British  Government  with  utmost  precision." 

This  French  Yellow  Book,  according  to  Paris  Associated 
Press  di*,*atclics,  includes  a  message  of  Juno  12  to  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London,  in  which  Mr.  Poincartf  instructed  him  to 
tell  Lord  Curzon.  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  that: 

"It  is  the  problem  of  interallied  debts  which  prevents  us  from 
ta  iling  Germany  now  the  exact  amount  she  owes  us.  .  .  . 

"The  solution  of  this  problem  is  in  the  hands  of  England,  first 
of  all.  and  the  United  States  afterward.  The  latter  can  be  a,>- 


that  as  soon  as  French  credit  was  sufficiently  reestablished  they 
should  l>e  redeemed  out  of  French  Government  loans  to  Im* 
raised  on  the  London  market,  the  redemption  money  being 
applied  to  cancellation  of  British  securities  issued  on  French 
account. 

"While  His  Majesty's  Government  has  by  continuing  to 
reocw  the  bills  beyond  the  period  of  contract  tacitly  recognized 


agn-ed  upon  a  formula,  and  it  has  become  evident  everything  de¬ 
pends  only  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Government  at  Washington." 

We  read  further  in  these  dispatches  that  on  Juno  29th  Mr. 
Poincare  wrote  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  as  follows: 

“If  the  British  and  American  Governments  hesitate  to  accept 
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(iormany’s  ‘C’  bonds  in  exchange  for  debt*,  it  i*  hteauar  they 
know  their  value  is  uncertain,  and  above  all  l»ccau*e  they  are 
unwilling  to  undertake  themselves  to  recover  from  the  debtor 
whose  defaulting  and  ill-will  they  are  well  acquainted  with.  •  .  . 

“But  we  are  obliged  to  tell  them  we  can  only  pay  our  debts 
in  profMir'ion  as  we  are  paid  what  is  owed  us.  If  they  consider  our 


CANADA’S  PULPWOOD  ''BIG  STICK” 


AS  OUTRIGHT  ATTEMPT  to  "strike  a  blow  at  the 

Za  American  wood-pulp  and  pa|>cr  industries  of  sufficient 
Jl.  JL  strength  to  force  them  to  manufacture  in  Canada." 
we  are  told,  is  the  gist  of  all  the  indignant  articles  elicited  in  the 
American  pros,  amply  because  Canada  is  showing  a  provident 
eye  on  its  timlwr  resources  by  providing  legislation  which  enable' 
tin-  Canadian  Government  to  put  an  embargo  on  tbo  export  of 
pulpwood.  Canada  is  accused  of  brandishing  a  "big  slick," 
Canadian  editors  say,  but  the  Americans  seem  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  thcFordney-McCumlier  Tariff  is  something  of  a  weapon 
itself  and  one  that  "hits  Canada  hardest  of  all  countries." 
The  Canadian  cam*,  say  Canadian  spokesmen,  “conforms  so 
nicely  to  the  principle  of  protection  that  it  might  lie  expected 
to  meet  with  the  approval  of  protectionists  and  a  protectionist 
administration  in  the  United  States:  but  it  does  not,  of  course, 
the  I loot  being  on  the  other  foot."  Various  Canadian  papers, 
including  the  Calgary  Herald,  note  the  American  "cry"  that 
the  pulpwood  legislation  has  lieen  passed  "as  a  form  of  r.- 
prisal  for  the  Fordney-N ! cC u m her  Tariff."  The  Calgary 
Herald  "doe*  not  ««  it  in  this  light,"  yet  think-  "it  would  l*e 
b-gitimate  to  employ  it  as  a  basis  of  trade  with  the  United 
States."  and  point-  out  that: 

"The  Fordney  measure  provides  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  -ecu ring  reciprocal  trade  with  any 
otlu-r  country,  may.  wh«<re  such  a  course  is  deemed  to  1**>  for  the 
int.-r.--t.  of  the  United  Slate.,  negotiate  an  agreement  for  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  im|Kwcd  by  the  Fordney  Act.  upon  such 
article.  a«  may  lie  designated.  That,  in  rough,  is  the  elastic  prov  i- 
►ion  of  the  Fordney  Tariff.  If  a  country  has  something  the  United 
state,  wants,  then  the  President  has  the  right  to  trade  for  it." 

This  Calgary  daily  goes  on  to  remind  us  that  the  present 
American  tariff  practically  prevent-  tin-  export  -if  Canadian 


debts  ton  high,  and  they  grant  reduction,  and  all«-v  in t ion*.  we  will 
immediately  give  Germany  tlie  hmrfil  of  this.  Tliat  i«  to  say. 
we  a.k  Germany  only  for  what  w.-  ourselves,  an*  askr-l.  .  .  . 

"It  i«  ii|H*n  these  ini|turtant  (Kants  that  the  Itriti-h  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Governments  mu.t  decide  before  anything  else.  Conse- 
qiiently,  the  Franeo-Belginn  conversations  with  the  ltriti.h 
Government  mu.t  la*  o|ieii.-d  on  very  broad  ha-* ..  It  i*  even 
(irobable  that  delinite  proposal.  can  not  In*  made  to  Germany 
until  it  has  l«i-n  a-certnine-l  from  the  Anieriran  Govenim.-nt 
what  it  intends  to  do.  The  visit  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  might  Ik-  made  u»-  of  from  « hi-  point  of  v  n-w." 

The  foregoing  allusion  to  the  rUt  in  Europe  of  Secretary 
Mellon  of  the  Treasury  is  conaidcred  a  pointed  French  effort 
to  interest  Uncle  Sam  in  the  Ruhr  problem.  Then  a  ar«u- 
official  revelation  of  Britain's  do*irr  to  win  tin-  United  Stales 
over  to  ciHiperation  with  her  i<  »l«i  in  evidence.  What  i* 
said  to  Ih<  "an  authoritative  and  direct  footnote  on  Britain's 
foreign  policy"  i-  made  public  through  tin-  Central  \ei rs  .\9rnrf. 
and  read-  a«  follows: 


"There  i*  no  tenderness  in  the  British  Empire  for  Germany, 
hut  the  Government  believes  that  if  France  is  out  to  maintain 
an  indefinite  stranglehold  on  Germany  the  complete  overt hrow 
of  the  economic  situation  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  world,  is  certain. 

"  Alt  ho  there  i.  more  than  suspicion  that  the  French  policy 
i-  directed  to  the  isolation  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe,  the  British 
Government  is  seeking  not  isolation,  hut  the  cooperation  of 
France.  If  that  fail-,  obviously  great  Britain  will  try  a  hand  at 
the  isolation  game. 

"England  may  then  try  to  win  over  Italy,  to  detach  Belgium 
from  her  support  of  France  in  the  Ruhr,  and  to  bring  into  line 
with  her  Holland,  Switzerland.  Sweden  and  Norway,  who  are 
suffering  equally  with  or  more  than  Great  Britain  from  tbo 
effects  or  the  French  policy. 

"Apart  from  the  immediate  aims  of  the  government  in  Europe, 
the  dominating  note  of  their  policy  is  ultimate  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  America  for  world  settlement.  No 
immediate  or  sensational  response  from  the  United  States  need  lie 
expected,  but  Pn-mier  Baldwin  believe*  Europe  can  not  he  saved 
unless  the  American  (K-ople  join  the  British  in  saving  them." 


cattle  to  the  United  States,  imposes  a  tax  of  :#)  cents  a  bushel  on 
Canadian  wheat,  and  levies  a  prohibitive  tax  on  many  of  the 
farm  produet*  of  Eastern  Canada.  We  read  then: 

"In  the  case  of  our  live  stock  tlie  United  States  Permanent 
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•IT  MAKES  A  DIKKKKKNCK  WIIE.V  TIIK  IHK»T  IS  OX  THE  OTHEK  FOOT'' 

—Thr  l>atlg  .Stof  (Montreal). 


Tariff  Commission  ho#  ih*-lar«*l  tlmt  the  tariff,  while  killing  in  its 
•flirt#  upon  the  Canada-United  Staten  business,  brines  no 
measure  of  relief  to  tho  American  oomumrr,  nor  would  the 
freer  export  of  Canadian  nniuml#  injure  the  American  live-# lock 
producer;  the  contrary  effect,  indeed,  would  I*  the  result. 
Then  why  not  'swap'  pulpwool  for  desired  freer  entry  of  ( *anada'# 
live  stock  and  other  farm  product#  to  tho  United  Stale#?*’ 

Perhaps  the  most  deadly  blow  against  tho  pulpwood  embargo 
Inridaturo  wa#  struck  by  Prime  Minister  Taarbereau  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  who  spoke  particularly  for  the  fanners  and 
colonist#  of  that  region,  when  hoeaid  in  a  apeceh,  which  the  prr*» 
r-  port#  in  part  as  follow#: 

"If  exportation  of  this  wood  i#  prohibited  by  Ottawa,  can 
mir  colonists  tind  another  market  that  i#  a#  remunerative  a*  the 
American  market?  Can  the  mill#  in  Queln-e  al-sorb  all  the  wood 
•hich  the  coloniit*  cut  on  their  lot#,  and  which  they  iuu«t  cut 
mid  #cll  in  order  to  live  while  awaiting  crojw?  If  the  American 
market  i«  clox-sl,  what  will  happen  to  the  price  of  wood?  That 
i-  ii  consideration. 

"Only  the  Canadian  market  will  be  open  for  the  colonial#,  and 
will  they  get  the  price#  they  now  get?  I  may  »-•  wrung,  but  | 
l-lieve  that  the  price  of  wood  is  llxt  in  the  American  market, 
where  it  i#  in  great  demand.  It  ha#  Im*>ii  said  in  some  quarters 
recently  that  the  embargo  would  n*jt  aff**’t  the  wood  cut  by 
the  colonists  or  former.  I#-t  them  make  this  distinction,  but 
cull  tho  emlmrgo  bo  made  upon  one  c|ae#  of  owner#  and  not  on 
another  class  of  owner#?  If  tin*  emlmrgo  d<xw  exempt  eolonista 
and  farmers,  would  Hint  not  mean  such  demand  upon  them  for 
wood  for  the  American  market  that  they  would  denude  their 
farms  of  all  tho  wood  there  in  short  order? 

"There  is  another  objection.  No  matter  what  Government 
i»  in  power  at  Ottawa,  there  is  one  thing  that  this  Province  has 
w ii uted  and  w  ill  always  want,  and  that  is  its  provincial  autonomy. 
Has  the  Federal  Government  the  right,  to  say  to  an  individual 
i'i  Quebeo,  'We  prohibit  you  from  sending  vour  wood  away’? 

"The  Federal  Government  has  »  right  to  put  on  an  export 
t.x,  and  may  oven  make  it  prohibitive.  That  in  a  matter  of 
trade  and  commerce,  hut  ban  it  a  right  to  prohibit  owner#  of 
wood  from  selling  their  property  where  they  wi«h?  The  Privy 
Council  decided  that  the  Federal  Government  had  no  right  to 
fix  the  price  of  newsprint,  since  that  was  a  matter  of  property 
and  civil  rights.  Would  this  not  also  be  a  nutter  of  property 
and  civil  rights?” 

The  Montreal  Gazrtte  assures  us  that  after  Mr.  Taseh.  real's 
protest  “the  Government  at  Ottawa  is  not  likely  to  exercise 
tin*  power  given  it  by  Parliament,  which,  moreover,  i*  not  a 
power  that  Parliament  should  delegate.''  Part  continuation 
of  this  Montreal  newspaper's  prediction  is  found  in  Ottawa 
pres#  dispatches  which  relate  that  before  the  Itriti-h  Kmpiro 
Forestry  Association  in  that  city,  tho  Canadian  Premier,  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  indicated  that  the  Government  would 
hesitate  before  prohibiting  exportation  of  pulpwood,  and  be 
i*  quoted  as  saying: 

"We  recognize  that  to  restrict  trade  in  any  direction  is  the 


last  of  measure-#  to  which  a  Government  should  rosorl ,  and  wo 
are  hopeful  that  in  tho  lieiietit#  which  will  accrue  to  our  forester# 
from  association,  consultation  and  conference  with  forestry  ex¬ 
pert#  from  other  part#  of  thu  Bnti>h  Kmpiro,  as  well  as  from  tho 
information  which  we  hope  our  commission  will  elucidate,  wo 
may  find  a  yet  more  excellent  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  tho  icoDomic  development  of  our  forest  resources.” 


URGING  THE  JAPANESE  TO  BE  JAPANESE 

TOO  OKEAT  A  FONDNESS  for  custom#  and  merchan¬ 
dise  at  lie-  West  is  vitiating  the  spirit  of  tho  Japanese 
and  damaging  their  Iwsinen*,  according  to  some  Tokyo 
editor*,  who  drelike  intensely  the  b-aning  toward  Western  way# 
which  baa  become  so  marki-d  since  the  war.  They  call  it  by  the 
cumbrous  name  "Oreidcntalization,”  and  sneer  at  it  as  "the 
fashion  of  the  day."  To  lie  popular  a  thing  must  bo  "Occidciilal- 
iz«>d."  say#  the  Tokyo  1W<«,  which  expect#  that  toon  Japan 
will  experience  a  " serious  reaction."  At  tho  name  timo,  it  con¬ 
fesses  that: 

"It  i#  difficult  to  say  what  is  tho  eaurn  of  thi*  tendency  of 
Oceidentalization,  but  we  Mievo  that  mnn.V  nourraur  rirhn 
which  tho  war  created  are  in  no  «mall  men  mi  re  ra#pon«iblo  for  it. 
Th«-e  war-time  profit.#**  went  abroad  and  returned  home  with 
a  very  superficial  idea  id  thing#  Western.  On  their  return  home 
they  have  imitated  superficial  Western  ways  or  living  in  all 
thing#.  Tbi#  ha*  presumably  given  an  impetus  to  the  tendency 
of  Oceidentalization.  In  there  days  of  close  international  inter¬ 
course  it  is.  of  eon  rue.  ini|*>**ihlo  to  avoid  internationalization  of 
things  Ja|>ai»c-c.  to  a  more  or  le##  extent,  but  the  process  must  Ik» 
by  gradual  degree*." 

This  Tokyo  daily  goe*  on  to  say  there  is  an  alarming  cxccm  of 
imports  over  exports  in  Japan's  trade,  and  for  thi#  unfavorable 
lm  lance  it  blame*  the  Japanese  themselves.  Mo#l  of  the  article# 
import.*!  are  thing#  require#!  (or  "Oceidentalization."  it  main¬ 
tain#,  and  adds: 

"large  quantities  of  unneece-ary  Western  goods  are  imported 
into  tbi*  country  #im|>ly  to  satisfy  thi*  craze  Tor  Oocidontaliza- 
tbm.  If  the  importation  of  such  good.*  is  sustiended,  the  value  of 
imports  may  Ihi  rad  need  by  Iialf.  Most  or  the  article#  of  daily 
life  in  use  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  are  of 
Western  make  or  have  been  manufactured  with  ini|K>rtod  mate¬ 
rials.  Some  years  ago  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  tho 
u<e  of  domestic  goods  was  formed  in  this  country,  hut  thi*  asso¬ 
ciation  U  showing  no  activity  at  present.  The  Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaiolia  and  other  !>ig  importing  companies  are  taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  thi*  tendency  to  import  Western  goods  in  increasing 
quantitive  fur  the  sake  of  selfish  gains,  and  thi*  is  also  doing  much 
to  encourage  the  excess  of  itn|»ort«  over  exports.  In  any  case, 
unit***  the  present  tendency  of  Oceidentalization  is  checked  there 
is  a  danger  of  Japan  going  to  l«ankruptey  because  of  the  great 
excess  of  imports  over  exports." 
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TRADE  TIES  OF  JAPAN  AND  CANADA 

IN  THIRTY  YEARS  Japan  has  grown  amazingly  and  in 
l ho  same  period  Vancouver  has  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  grout  ports  of  the  world.  The  two  fads  are 
closely  related,  we  learn  from  the  Vancouver  Sun.  which  pub- 
lishcs  a  statement  to  this  effect  by  a  Japanese  journalist,  who 
has  spent  something  more  than  the  same 
period  of  years  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  In  attaining  modern  oivih/.i- 
tion  almost  in  a  single  generation,  -ays 
this  informant.  Adaehi  Kinnosuke,  Japan 
has  hud  to  purchase  millions  of  dollar-' 
worth  of  foreign  manufactures  und  Van¬ 
couver  has  shipped  a  large  proportion  of 
these  articles.  There  has  always  l»«.-n  a 
friendly  feeling  between  business  men  of . 

Japan  and  llrituin,  he  avers,  ami  trade 
through  a  British  |>ort  has  been  attractive 
to  Japanese  merchants.  Mr.  Adaehi  i- 
further  quoted  by  this  Canadian  paper  as 
saying: 

"The  Japanese  Empire  will  for  an  ii  ..  fi¬ 
nitely  long  time  he  a  purchaser  of  lumU  r 
from  British  Columbia.  Our  |M-oplc  have 
not  to  any  extent  adopted  the  policy  in 
building  homes  of  stone  or  brick.  For  i  my 
years  to  cornu  they  will  continue  constrict¬ 
ing  their  homes  of  wood. 

"In  Japan  the  forest*  have  become  so 
depleted  that  for  all  practical  pur|s>«  it 
may  lx-  considered  that  the  country  has 
lns*n  xtript  of  commercial  Umber. 

"For  some  years  it  has  boon  recognized  -*—■*«*■*’ 

by  your  lumbermen,  I  understand,  that  t  xofficiai: 
Japan  presents  the  most  attractive  market  t  .  .  . 

lor  their  output  of  any  country.  The 
lu  tidier  tmde  with  Jnpan  has  I  wen  on  the  i.  i» . .  n  <  .  • . . .  i 
increa.-e  ami  is  now  greater  than  with  any 
other  single  country.  In  terms  of  cash  J 
is  worth  more  to  British  Columbia  lund  --r-  I— - 
men  than  any  other  country.  Just  what 
this  trade  means  to  Vancouver  is  understood  hv  your  average 
citizen.  1  lieliovo." 

So  it  would  msuii  advantageous  to  the  Canadians.  Mr.  Adaehi 
thinks,  that  they  encourage  trade  with  Japan  and  keep  up 
friendly  relations  with  the  Japanese.  Any  unnecessary  friction 
lietween  the  two  peoples  is  to  he  deplored  in  his  view  .and  he  adds: 

"There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  an  element  is  at  work  in 
America  to  create  bitter  feeling  u|xm  the  part  of  the  Americans 
and  Canadians  nguinst  the  Japancx*. 

" Politicians  realize  that  to  become  elected  they  must  raise  a 
cry  against  something  or  somebody.  They  have  found  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  the  safest  subject  is  denunciation  of  the  Ja|NUie*e  and 
the  raising  of  a  scare  about  invasion. 


restrictions  on  the  Japanese  entering  America  were  lifted,  the 
result  would  be  an  overflow  of  half  the  population  of  Japan  on 
this  side  of  the  Pacific.  In  his  opinion  nothing  could  Is*  more 
improbable  and  ho  makes  somewhat  of  a  revelation  in  his 
description  of  the  Japanese  as  home-bodies  in  these  words:  -J : 

"The  average  man  in  Japan  who  owns  a  little  piece  of  land 
and  is  farming  it,  land  that  has  been  passed 
—  down  to  him  by  his  forefathers  and  around 
which  is  woven  the  family  history.  i.«  t In¬ 
most  'stuck-iii-a-rut*  individual  you  could 
imagine.  He  simply  won't  leave  home. 

"The  Japanese  Government,  confronted 
with  a  great  increase  in  the  |Mipulation.  did 
everything  in  its  power  to  get  Japanese  to 
go  to  Korea  and  Manchuria.  It  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  trying  to  subsidize  Jujuum-e 

to  stay  there. 

.‘‘The  Oriental  Development  Company, 
the  great  colonizing  concern  which  recently 
floated  a  loan  of  810.000.000  in  New  York, 
is  mdlv  the  Japanese  Government  acting 
through  a  private  company  endeavoring  to 
get  settlers  into  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

"In  twenty  years  of  active  operation  lb- 
company,  or  the  Government, whichever  you 
will,  lias  resulted  in  giving  Manchuria  a 
Japanese  population  or  only  182.000.  In 
Korea  the  Government  has  In-on  advertising 
fora  much  longer  time  and  yet  the  Japane** 
|Mipulntion  is  only  ,'107,000.  When  it  in  re- 
membered  that  the  Japanese,  by  natural 
increase,  an-  getting  400,000  now  mouths  to 
feed  every  year,  and  yet  have  boon  able  to 
transplant  in  a  near-by  territory  only  almut 
500,000  persons  in  the  last  quarter  of  n 
century,  with  every  possible  inducement 
offered,  it  may  lie  seen  how  homo-loving  the 
f  8PEAK1KO  Japanese  are." 

.»  J. k  .  On  the  North  American  Continent,  Mr. 
i  j  Jim  .  -  Adaehi  is  further  quot«<d  as  saying,  is  to  U- 

found  "a  class  of  Japan  cm-  that  for  various 
reasons  is  willing  to  leave  home,"  and  he  adds: 

"I  would  not  suggest  that  all  the  Japanese 
on  this  Continent  are  men  who  have  got  into  wrapo*  in  their 
homeland  and  came  hero  or  necessity.  But  there  an-  always  a 
few  restless  persons  in  every  land.  The  Japunex*  student,  with 
whom  America  has  been  so  familiar,  left  home  without  money, 
and.  to  poy  his  way  while  being  educated  in  America,  took  up 
domestic  work  in  homes  of  the  Occident.  Among  the  la  I  Hirer* 
who  enter  fishing  ami  other  industries  of  tho  Pacific  coast,  «*1 
find  men  who  have,  thniugh  some  circumstance*"  or  another, 
otten  not  to  the  A  credit,  found  it  easier  to  leave  their  native 
villages  than  to  stay.  There  you  have  two  types  commonly 
known  to  Canadians  and  Americans.  I  want  to  empliasizc 
the  fact  that  these  men  are  not  by  any  menns  typical  of  the 
Japanese,  and  yet  in  this  country  all  Japanese  are  judged  by 
them. 

"Let  us  suppose  that  Canada,  in  seeking  a  solution  for  her 


"  About  ten  or  even  twenty  years  ago  tho  prediction  was  made  immigration  problems,  decided  to  pass  a  ruling  on  property  and 


that  in  five  or  ten  years  the  entire  State  would  l*c  filled  with 
Japanese  and  that  the  white  |H-*iple  would  have  mi  chance  to 
compote  with  them.  Yet  in  ten  years  the  increase  in  Ja|«ne*e 
IMipulation  has  been  far.  far  short  of  what  the  alarmists  predicted. 
In  quoting  the  high  birthrate  of  the  Jujuikcmi  tlmv  carefully 
neglect  to  say  anything  about  the  high  Infant  mortality  that 
exists  among  them. 

"One  of  the  things  for  which  I  blame  the  Japane -o  in  America 
is  their  lack  of  foresight  and  cooperative  organization.  Any 
other  people  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  take  action  to 
have  the  truth  published  «o  that  the  lie*  that  are  constantly 
being  printed  about  the  Japanese  could  lie  offset  in  some  degree 
at  least  by  tho  truth.  The  American  and  Canadian  |«eoplcs  are 
very  just.  If  they  knew  the  truth  the  possibility  of  creating 
friction  would  be  very  much  lessened. 

"I  have  repeatedly  urge*  I  the  Japanese  in  this  country  to  take 
M»me  such  steps,  hut  they  have  so  far  faih-d  t« »  do  so.  In  iny 
opinion  they*  should  look  u  little  into  the  tuturc." 

There  has  always  been  a  feeling,  Mr.  Adaehi  remarks,  that  if 


educational  qualifications.  Japanese  entering  would  have  to 
measure  up  to  a  certain  requirement  in  education  and  would  have 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  money,  say  5,000  or  10,000  yen. 
Canada  could  then  throw  o|>en  her  doors  to  Japanese  immigra¬ 
tion.  There  could  not  |*>s*ihl>’  In*  any  offense  taken  in  Ja|>nn 
and.  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  the  numhor  of  well-educated 
and  well-to-do  citizens  of  Japan  desiring  to  leave  home  would 
In*  very  small  indeed.  1  give  that  for  what  it  is  worth  and  only 
as  my  own  private  opinion. 

The  Vancouver  Sun  notes  that  Mr.  Adaehi,  being  a  Japanese, 
speaks  from  a  Japanese  standpoint.  But  it  tells  us  also  that  ho 
lias  s|H*nt  about  thirty-five  years  in  America,  is  a  graduate  of 
Vanderbilt  t* Diversity,  ami  it  adds: 

"So  broad  and  lilieral  have  been  the-  views  held  by  Mr.  Adaehi 
that  on  a  iiumU-r  of  occasions  his  fellow  countrymen  in  America 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor.  He  was  not  blind  to  errors  made  by 
his  own  country  and  bis  opinions,  frankly  exprest,  were  not 
always  appreciated  at  the  time  of  utterance." 


ll  SCIENCE  -  AND  -  INVENTION^ 


BETTER  HEADLIGHTING  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 


HOW  TO  OFT  BETTER  road-illumination.  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  glare.  is  told  by  R.  X.  Falgr. 
automotive  lighting  specialist,  in  an  article  printed  in 
£i|A I  /Cleveland).  Marked  improvement  in  the  situation,  he 
»>».  would  result  at  once  if  motorists  in  general  would  realize 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  better 
nail  illumination,  and  at  the 
•am-'  time  to  eliminate  ob- 
yeliunable  glare  by  proper 
kdjuslment  of  the  majority 
of  headlamp*  now  in  service, 
and  that  the  driver  who  makes 
ll>  adjustment  now,  without 
■siting  for  others,  not  only 
(moves  tin1  annoyance  he  is 
fsit'ing  every  one  else,  but  also 
provide*  for  himself  a  better, 
u/.  r driving  light.  The  sooner 
the  idea  that  liea«llamp  ad¬ 
justment*  are  made  for  tho 
l*n'lli  of  tho  other  fellow  can 
b  dispelled,  the  sooner  will 
the  problem  receive  tho  at- 
trntion  it  demands.  He  goes 
on* 

‘flood  head  lighting  without 
objectionable  glare  is  obtained 
b>  concentrating  tho  rays  entit¬ 
l'd  in  all  direction*  from  the 
fl lament  of  an  automobile  head¬ 
light  lamp  into  a  shallow  band 
"f  light  having  a  candlepowcr 
hundred*  of  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  lamp,  directing  it 
•insight  ahead  of  tho  car,  and 
tilting  it  so  that  the  top  edge 
or  cut-off  of  the  beam  is  at  the 
•  vel  of  the  headlamp.  The 
l*«m  should  spread  far  enough 

to  the  sides  to  illuminate  the  ditches  and  turns.  A  low-intensity, 
diffused  light,  sufficient  to  reveal  |>ede*lrianx,  overhanging  ob¬ 
struction*.  etc.,  but  not  enough  to  blind  approaching  drivers,  is 
desirable  altove  the  rut-olT. 

Many  motorist*  have  attempted  to  follow  the  brief  instnie- 
t*on*  accompanying  the  redirecting  device,  only  to  find,  after 
-cx.-ral  hours'  effort,  that  their  headlighting  was  no  better  than 
before.  A  knowledge  of  tho 
fundamental  principles  govern¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  headlamps 
■  ill  materially  assist  the 
motorist  in  carrying  out  the 
real  intent  of  these  instructions. 

'The  most  common  type  of 
headlighting  equipment  con- 
*i*U  of  a  highly  polished  pura- 
l->lic  reflector  using  a  21- 
candlepower  lamp,  gas  filled, 
in  a  socket  which  may  be 
movwl  forward  or  backward 
along  the  reflector  axis  to  eom- 
nen*atc  for  variations  in  the 
i-o-itioning  of  the  filament  in 
••irumcrcial  lamps;  a  cover 
gU«.  i«  provided  which  spreads 
tt  •  bam  to  either  side,  and 
may  or  may  not  liend  it  down- 
w  »rd. 


"The  filament  of  an  automobile  lamp  must  have  some  aize, 
and  it  ran  not,  therefore,  all  be  exactly  at  the  focal  point  Rays 
which  come  from  point*  on  the  filament  not  at  the  focal  point 
arc  not  reflected  exactly  parallel  to  the  reflector  axis.  Tho 
farther  from  tho  point  they  happen  to  be.  the  more  they  diverge-. 
Actually,  an  imagetof  the  filament  is  reflected  from  every  point 

on  the  reflector.  These  fila¬ 
ment  image*  increase  in  size 
with  distance,  and  at  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  ahead  of  (he  car. 
when  the  filament  is  properly 
plaeed  a! tout  (he  focal  point, 
(hey  overlap  and  intermingle 
in  *uch  a  manner  as  to  produce 
a  fairly  uniform  intensity  over 
the  crofw-aortion  of  the  beam. 

"Figure  I  shows  what  hap¬ 
pen*  to  the  light  rays  when  the 
lamp  filament  is  centered  ac¬ 
curately  about  the  focal  point. 
Fig.  2  show*  a  rrou-action  of 
the  beam  a*  thrown  on  a  screen 
20  feet  ahead.  The  two  fila¬ 
ment  image*  superimposed  on 
it  were  obtained  by  first  ex¬ 
posing  the  entire  beam  and 
then  placing  an  o|iaquc  shield 
over  the  reflector  opening  with 
two  small  holes  in  it,  one  abovs 
and  the  other  below  the  axis, 
to  permit  only  such  light  ray* 
a*  came  from  the  small  nr.** 
hack  of  the  openings  to  escape. 
(The  images  referred  to  are 
barely  discernible  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  Fig.  2;  they  show 
dearly  in  Fig*.  *1  and  tl. 
Focusing  cards  luuud  on  this 
principle  an*  sometimes  fur¬ 
nished  to  assist  in  making 
adjustment*.  Obviously,  in¬ 
accurate  reflectors  can  not  lie 
expected  to  give  satisfactory 
results.) 

*'  Figure*  3  and  5  show  how 
the  reflect'd  rays  change  in  direction  when  the  light  source  is 
placed  ahead  ami  back  of  the  focal  point.  Figs.  -I  anil  0  show 
that  the  beams  art  less  concentrat'd  than  with  the  light  aouroo 
about  the  focal  point,  and  rince  the  light  is  distribut'd  over  a 
larger  area,  the  eandlepuwcr  is  then  correspondingly  lower. 

" Figure*  7  and  S  show  the  effect  upon  the  individual  rays, 
and  upon  the  beam  a«  a  whole,  when  the  filament  is  placed 

slightly  below  the  reflector 
The  beam  distortion  duo 
to  axial  variation  in  placing 
tin*  filament  is  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  filament  is  moved 
from  the  axis. 

"Some  mean?  is  provided 
in  every  headlamp  for  moving 
the  lamp  along  the  axis  of  the 
reflector  to  compensate  for 
variations  in  the  distance  from 
the  filament  to  the  locking  pins 
on  the  but  of  the  lamp.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  rarely  made  for  cor¬ 
recting  axial  variations,  altho 
frequently  serious  beam  dis¬ 
tortion  may  lie  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  error  in  placing 
the  s*«cket  in  the  reflector  is 
add'd  to  the  variation  in  the 
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positioning  of  lh«*  filament  in  the  lamp.  In  such  caws  t  la- 
lighting  may  he  improved  materiafly  hv  n>mo\ii«  the  Limp  ami 
reinserting  it  at  ISO*  from  it.-*  original  position.  Surh  distortion 
as  can  not  Ik-  eliminated  by  this  means  may  be  compensated  for 
by  tilting  the  entire  headlamp. 

"  Engineers  who  have  given  the  subject  rf  automobile  head¬ 
light  illumination  very  careful  study,  have  found  that  when  the 
randlepower  directed  to  certain  points  on  the  road  ahead  «>f  the 
car.  a*  shown  in  Fig.  9,  falls  within  certain  limit,  which  they  can 
specify,  gixKl  driving  light  without  objectionable  glare  will  Ik- 
obtained. 

"The  beam  shown  in  Fig.  2  does  not  have  sufficient  spread  to 


distribution,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  It  is  possible  by  this  means  to 
place  the  maximum  eandlepower  near  the  top  of  the  beam  win-n¬ 
il  will  be  proteeted  farthest  down  the  road.  The  intensity  may 
be  made  to  fall  oT  toward  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  heaiii 
to  give  a  smooth,  even  illumination  on  the  road.  This  is  desir¬ 
able,  for  a  bright  spot  on  the  road  reduces  the  visibility  to 
point*  beyond.  In-cause  the  eye  aorommodate*  itself  rather  slow  |y 
to  change*  in  intensity.  Prisms  may  also  In*  designed  to  inerrw- 
the  width  of  the  beam  gradually  from  top  to  bottom,  in  order  to 
illuminate  the  roadside*  near  the  car.  and  to  assist  in  making 
turns.  They  make  it  possible  to  insure  a  fairly  sharp  cut-off 
at  the  top  of  the  beam,  even  with  ratln-r  inaccurate  reflect  oil. 

and  to  provide  a  low-intensity,  diffused  light  uhove 
“1  the  horizontal. 

"While  it  i*  Into  that  with  correctly  designed 
hiadlamp*  it  is  possible  to  get  far  better  ri**ult» 
than  can  Ik*  obtained  from  those  of  inferior  design, 
it  is  i-qually  true  that  pro|M«r  adjustment  of  the 
majority  of  equipment*  now  in  service  will,  by 
eliminating  objectionable  glare  and  providing  mail 
lighting  adi-quate  for  all  conditions,  go  far  toward 
solving  a  problem  which,  in  recent  years,  has  lu- 
Bll  come  our  >4  national  concern  “ 


OUR  MILLION  DRUG  ADDICTS 


THE  OIMIM  AHDKT  is  the  victim  of 
M-ute  poisoning  whose  symptoms  do  not 
ap|N-ar  until  his  drug  is  tnkeu  uway  from 
him.  Then  he  may  sufTer  unendurable  tort  nr., 
and  perhaps  die.  And  the  only  thing  that  will 
relieve  him  is  some  more  of  I  he  poison.  I)o|. 
•lends  do  not  indulge  for  pleasure,  but  to  *a\> 
I  hem  selves  from  torture.  These  facts  not  »nlv 
change  our  whole  view  of  drug  addietiou  but  shu» 
us  how  very  difficult  is  the  problem  of  riddiur 
ourselves  of  it.  Clyde  L.  Eddy,  vice-president  <>f 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  writing 
ill  Thr  Cunt  til  //is/ory  Mnga:itir  fN’ew  Yuri 
assert*  that  there  are  now  a  million  addicts  in  tie 
I'nited  Stales,  and  he  Mieves  that  most  of  tln  n 
liecaiite  *o  innocently— many  by  hav  ing  opium  1 1 
Mime  form  preM-rilmd  by  their  own  medicai  Ho  ¬ 
llo  charges  that  not  more  than  half  of  uur 
physicians  realize  that  drug  addiction  is  a  diw-aw. 
and  be  says  that  the  theory  that  it  is  "u  vice'* 
i«  still  largely  taught  in  schools  of  medicine,  lie 
urges  a  campaign  of  education  a*  the  first  «|i-|i 
toward  throwing  off  the  evil.  We  read: 


KIO.  ».  HOAD  ILLUMINATION  MPKCIPICATION  POINT*  AH  TUEY 
APPEAR  TO  THE  DRIVER 

IVUnt  "A  •  Is  dirscUy  llwad  of  th-  ear  an-l  at  the  h-vrl  >4  the  h-xllamiw.  ••..silts 
"  amt  *••>  •  IN  ularr  |-.tn«*  at  the  level  of  the  apfouctilns  driver's  c,es.  |U0 
fret  aliead.  It  1  “  IV  “Q."  an-l  ".w  arc  row!  WumPnlloa  point.  Wh.« 

the  heaillumiis  are  ;WV  Inchea  ihniv  the  met.  |..ln«  It  *  I*  17*  f.-l  altcad  <4  lh>- 
r»r;  "IV  1 1 1  fc-«  ihf-xl  nf  the  car  and  R  feet  to  rilher  able  .4  the  car  atls;  "Q.''  f.7 
fret  ahead  a  let  «  feet  to  either  «l.le  and  ~S.  '  U  fret  ahewd  and  «  feet  torltbi-r  slit.-. 


light  the  road  satisfactorily  no  the  sides.  Figs,  i  and  II  have 
more  spread,  hut  even  they  an-  not  wide  enough:  furthermore, 
too  much  of  the  light  is  directed  to  points  near  the  car  w  hen  the 
headlamps  an-  tilted  to  avoid  glan-.  Metier  nsmlts  an-  obtained 
by  spreading  the  Is-am  shown  in  Fig  2.  To  do  thi«.  advantage 
••an  Ik-  taken  of  the  refractive  power  of  rlass.  Ftg.  10  *h:>w*  how 
n  l*enm  of  lieht  can  he  bent  by  passing  it  through  a  glass  wedge. 
Fig.  II  shows  the  uniform  spn-ading  effect  of  cylindrical  flute* 
in  the  glass  in  which  the  prismatic  action  irs-rcaM*  fn»rn  tlie 
center  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  flute. 

"Figure  12  shows  how  the  concentrated  l-i»m  of  Fig.  2  may 
Ik*  spn-ail  l*y  means  of  vertical  flutes.  The  entire  beam  may 
Ik-  tilted  to  strike  below  the  |>oint  A  by  tiltiDg  the  entire  head- 
Inmp  or  the  reflector  itself.  or  through  the  use  of  horizontal 
prisms  over  the  entire  face  of  the  lens.  When  a  uniform  tilt  is 
incorporated  either  in  the  reflector  or  in  the  lens,  it  serves  simply 
to  keep  the  headlamp  faced  more  nearly  in  a  vertical  position 
on  the  car.  This  slight  advantage  in  ap|w-arance  may  easily 
Ik-  offset  by  inaccuracies  which  are  likely  to  ocrur  in  molding. 
Variations  in  axial  alinemcnt  which  distort  the  Is-am.  variations 
in  filament  dimensions  which  change  the  diameter  of  the  Is-am. 
and  variations  in  the  reflector*  and  lenses,  all  make  it  necessary 
to  adjust  headlamps  for  tilt  after  the  lamp*  have  been  focused 
and  the  doors  fastened  in  place. 

"The  real  ad  van  t  age  in  horizontal  prisms  is  obtained  where 
the  design  provides  that  light  from  different  se-tion-  of  the  re¬ 
flector  is  bent  and  spread  by  varying  amounts,  to  improve  the 


"Addiction  t«»  the  u~i  of  opium  and  the  drugs  obtained  from 
it —  morphin,  heroin  and  codeine  principally — is  not  n  wirkid 
habit  that  may  Ik*  controlled  at  will.  Opiate  addiction  i*  > 
di-ca-c.  and  a  very  terrible  one.  from  which  upward  or  a  million 
|KTMin«  in  the  I'nited  States  are  suffering  at  the  present  tins 
"That  there  i*  a  difference  Ik- tween  addiction  lo  cocaine  and 
addiction  to  the  opiate*  should  l«-  clearly  understood  at  th¬ 
ou  tart.  Every  jailer  of  long  experience  know*,  for  instance,  that 
the  cocaine  addict  can  safely  Is-  locked  in  a  cell,  depriv'd  sud¬ 
denly  and  completely  of  his  drug  of  addiction  and  left  to  'kick 
it  out’  as  ln->t  he  can.  The  deprivation  will  cause  him  to  suffer 
almost  unlx -arable  menial  torture,  but  that  is  all.  Nothing  hut 
liencficial  efleeta  need  result  from  the  treatment. 

"Hut  in  treating  the  person  addicted  to  the  use  of  morphia 
or  the  other  opiates,  other  curative  measures  must  Ik>  resorted 
to.  When  suddenly  deprived  of  his  drug,  the  opium  addict 
becomes  at  first  restless,  worried  and  deprrst.  Then  his  hand* 
tremble  uncontrollably  and.  as  time  passes,  his  eyes  water,  he 
sneeze*.  jnuflb-s  and  yawns  prodigiously.  He  coughs  and  chok<  - 
ami  suffers  excruciating  pains  in  bis  feet  and  legs.  He  Ix-coin- 
so  weak  presently  that  he  can  not  stand.  He  rail*  on  the  Ho- -r 
and  writhe*  in  convulsions.  He  doubles  up  with  nMominnl  tom. 
Hi*  face  Ink-orm-s  pinched  and  drawn.  Perspiration  rolls  from 
hi*  tortured  liody.  Ho  may  die  suddenly  in  complete  collapse 
Suicide  sometimes  terminate*  the  unendurable  agony. 

"Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  altout  the  whole  process 
of  uarvotic  drug  addiction  is  the  fact  that  nil  of  the  withdrawal 
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sign*  are  almost  instantly  and  completely  relieved  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  any  one  of  the  opiate  drugs,  and  by  no  other  drug  or 
chemical  known  to  medical  science. 

“The  relief  afforded  by  the  opiates  is  so  prompt,  certain  and 
complete  tliat  a  person  suffering  withdrawal  agonies  will  go  to 
Almost  any  length  to  obtain  the  n-quired  drugs.  And.  h.«-au.se 
his  disease  condition  has  not  boon  fully  understood.  I*eeause  ho 
ha*  heen  comjH'lled  to  lie  and  steal  to  obtain  sufficient  quantities 
.if  the  drugs  without  which  his  life  is  unendurable,  the  addict 
has  l«een  variously  branded  as  weak-willed,  untruthful,  shifty 
and  altogether  unreliable  ami  lacking  in  moral  sense. 

"Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  average  Kuro|>ean  or  Ameri¬ 
can,  ns  opposed  to  the  Asiatic,  derives  almost  no  pleasurable 
-t-nsation  from  the  use  of  opium  or  its  derivative*.  Why.  then, 
have  a  million  persons  in  the  United  State*  become  addicted 
to  their  use?  Most  persons  beoome  addicted  as  the  result  of 
having  opiates  administered  to  them  by  family  physicians.  A 
patient  suffering  from  the  after-effects  of  on  O|*n»tion  is  given 
morphin  over  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  addiction 
results.  Hundreds  of  addicts  can  trace  their  addiction  directly 
to  unfortunate  efforts  to  relieve  themselves  of  lu-adoches  or 
nervousness  by  the  use  of  nostrums.  Not  a  few  veterans  of  the 
recent  wnr  are  confirmed  opiate  addict*,  as  the  result  of  having 
morphin  administered  to  them  while  recovering  from  wounds. 

"The  Treasury  Department  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  ‘any  one  repeatedly  taking  a  narcotic  drug  over  a  period  of 
thirty  days,  in  the  case  of  a  very  susceptible  individual  for  ten 
•lays,  i*  in  grave  danger  of  becoming  an  addict.' 

"Federal  regulations  make  no  provision  for  the  supply  of 
opiate*  to  addicts,  compelling  them  to  secure  their  drugs  ns 
ls*st  they  can  from  underworld  peddlers  and  others;  nor  are 
physicians  permitted  to  treat  them  for  a  longer  perii>d  thnn 
thirty  days  ‘outside  of  u  pro|M*r  institution.'  In  New  York  City 
the  non-criminal  addict  ha*  the  choice  of  two  plana  if  ho  wishes 
to  !*•  treated  for  his  addiction.  If  ho  has  enough  money  he  can 
tro  into  a  private  sanitarium.  '  If  ho  ha*  no  money.'  to  quote 
from  nn  annual  report  of  the  Xew  York  State  IViMiu  Commis- 
*ion.  dated  February  17.  1922,  ‘he  must  go  to  prison  for  treat¬ 
ment.  If  he  offers  himself  to  a  Magistrate  and  n*ks  to  lie  sent 
U»  a  hospital  for  treatment,  In*  is  sent  to  the  |H*nit«  ntiary.  where 
he  i-  treated  in  all  respects  ns  those  sentenced  for  crime.' 

"Opium  is  no  respecter  of  person*.  Among  the  million  addict*, 
in  the  United  States  nr.*  preachers  und  prostitute*,  judges  and 
criminals,  doctors  an. I  patients,  nrlists.  lawyers.  bu**in«  --  men— 
rvpnscntatives  of  every  walk  of  life,  every  stratum  of  society, 
•liven  the  right  conditions  -a  painful  illness,  an  operation,  or 
<uen  an  automobile  accident  resulting  in  sufficiently  painful 
injuries — and  any  one  of  us  might  easily  I**  on.*  of  the  addicted 
million  twelve  months,  or  for  that  matter  as  many  weeks, 
from  now." 

The  lirst,  and  perhaps  the  only,  thing  required  in  the  solution 
•f  the  problem*  of  nan-otic  drug  addiction  i*.  education,  Mr. 
Kddy  says;  and  ho  would  have  us  In-gin  with  the  doctors.  Jin- 
provemont  is  needed  in  the  method*  of  instructing  medical 
-Indent*  in  the  care  und  treatment  of  addiction-disease.  A 
special  committeo  appointed  by  the  Secretory  of  the  Tn*a*ury 
declared  in  its  report,  in  1919,  that  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  many  cases  "is  no  doubt  due  to  the  mon  or  le**  general 
acceptance  of  the  old  theory  that  drug  addiction  i*  a  vice,  or 
4.  pravt-d  taste,  and  not  a  disease,  as  held  by  modern  investi¬ 
gator*."  and  recommended  that  "educational  campaigns  bo 
instituted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stalin  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  the  j>eoplo  of  the  country,  including  the  medical 
profession,  of  the  seriousness  of  drug  addiction  and  its  extent 
in  the  United  States,  and  thereby  secure  their  aid  and  coopera- 
tion  in  it*  suppression.”  This  is  regarded  bv  the  writer  an  excel¬ 
lent  recommendation  which  it  is  not  too  late  to  act  favorably 
npon.  He  continues: 

“So  far  as  professional  reformers  are  concerned  then-  is  almost 
nothing  to  be  said.  When  it  is  found  that  the  mo-l  restrictive 
legislative  proposals  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal — the 
measures  that  are  inclined  to  drive  the  addict  away  from  his 
family  physieinn — have  almost  always  original. *1  with  reformers 
who  also  are  proprietors  of  sanitariums  or  home  'cures’  for 
narcotic  drug  addiction,  one  can  not  help  wondering  why  the 
pr-ifessional  reformer  is  probably  In-yond  the  reach  of  any 
•  dueationol  program. 

“  Finally,  we  must  revise  our  own  ideas  of  narcotic  drugs  and 
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narcotic  addiction  There  is  no  differenco  of  opinion  among 
informed  physicians  as  to  the  symptoms  of  chronic  narcotic 
poisoning.  The  withdrawal  signs  or  symptoms  are  now  well 
known  and  inevitably  manifest  themselves  when  an  effort  is 
made  to  withdraw  the  opiate  drugs  after  they  have  boon  adminis¬ 
tered  over  a  relatively  short  jxriod  or  time. 

"Police  officials,  health  commissioners,  legislators  and  uplift 
workers,  stirred  to  mcrcas«d  activity  as  a  result  of  recent  star¬ 
tling  disclosure  of  narcotic  drug  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
are  urging  international  control  as  the  cure-all  and  panacea  for 
the  situation.  Such  control  is  greatly  to  bo  desired.  But  much 
remains  to  l*e  done  at  home,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  solution 
to  the  problem  will  be  found  until  more  of  us  learn  that  opiate 
uddiction  is  not  a  vicious  habit  but  a  definite  disease  process 
requiring  sane,  intelligent  medical  treatment.  To  stop  illicit 
distribution  suddenly,  with  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  country  still  adhering  to  the  ‘vice’  theory  of  opiate 
addiction,  would  only  add  to  the  suffering  of  thousands  of  inno¬ 
cent  nddicts  who  are  forced  by  our  laws  to  depend  upon  smug¬ 
gler*  and  peddler*  for  their  narcotic  supply:" 


PRIMITIVE  RHYTHM  IN  AMERICAN  VERSE 

VKHSK-FORMS  BECOME  FIXT  in  tribal  life  for  reasons 
that  go  far  l»ack  into  the  period  of  the  Daw’n  Mind,  say* 
Mary  Austin,  authority  on  Indian  customs,  writing  for 
Science  Service'*  Dotty  Science  I  tenia  H  ulletin  (Washington'. 
Prolmbly,  she  g.x-s  on.  man  first  dnne.-d  as  the  buck  dances,  and 
the  pelican;  from  the  recurrent  seasonal  urge,  the  intoxication 
of  tin*  sun  coming  up  from  the  South  and  the  now  growth  in  tlm 
forest,  when  In*  wa*  proud  of  himself  or  insolent  with  good  fad¬ 
ing.  Thus  h.*  discover. *1  that,  by  the  making  of  rhythmic  move¬ 
ments  and  noise*,  power  comes.  The  sense*  an*  keyed  up.  That 
mysterious  awareness  of  his  prey,  the  instant  intake  and  response 
to  the  environment,  traceable  to  no  discoverable  sense,  but  of 
the  uttiioot  importance  to  the  hunting  kind,  is  a  stute  so  satisfying 
that  it  invites  repetition.  Slit*  continues: 

"Man  learned  to  n-sort  to  the  dance  when  he  felt  helpless  or 
fragmentary,  when  be  felt  dislocated  in  his  universe.  As  he 
learo«*d  to  know  Mich  states  of  psychic  completion  for  states  of 
power,  he  danced  for  the  sake  of  the  meal  or  the  mate.  Who 
e»n  doubt  that  the  Alines*  is  moved  by  our  singing,  since  it  im¬ 
mediately  l*«in*  to  throb  in  us  a*  the  dance  progresses?  WiM 
not  the  rorn  fill  out  ill  the  ear  even  ns  the  soul  fills? 

"In  this  fanhion  poetry  was  first  sought  deliberately  for  its 
effective  vnlue*.  The  greater  suggestibility  of  the  Dawn  Mind 
make*  it  more  tluin  likely  that  tho  there  must  have  been 
a  first  singer,  the  fir*t  song,  the  «*arli.*st  rvmcml.cred  and  reiter¬ 
ated  |>atlcrn  of  thumps  and  vooahlos  was  communal. 

"We  have  here  to  take  into  account — later  to  come  back  to  — 
the  su {tenor  rapacity  of  the  Dawn  Man  for  mimesis.  One  ob¬ 
serves  it  in  the  false  dawn  of  the  ajte  mind,  the  flock  and  tlm 
swarm.  When  one  of  tho  groat  nude*  of  the  Dawn  trilx*  beat 
upon  his  Itreasl  with  rolling  noises,  the  rest  followed.  Con¬ 
sciousness  i*  In-atcn  into  synchronous  waves  by  the  rhythmic 
iui|>act  and  the  tract  of  the  first  {Kietio  line  is  laid  in  the  group 
mind.  The  memory  for  these  thiugs  in  the  group  mind  is  more 
tenacious  than  in  the  mind  of  the  individual.  Every  now  mid 
then  when  we  run  together  under  pn**suro  of  emotion,  some 
hundred-! hou-and-ycar-old  memory  rises  out  of  it  to  swamp  nil 
our  recent  acquirement. 

"  It  is  prohably  the  subconscious  memory  of  the  part  played  by 
all  our  nuunlaTs  in  this  primitive  coordination  that  giv»*s  rise 
to  the  intricate*  variations  and  embellishments  of  Afro-American 
rhythms  that  goby  the  name  of  jazz,  rhythms  that  can  only  be 
successfully  achieved  by  uiiharn.-ssing  the  body  from  its  civilized 
inhibitions.  In  any  group  of  jn/.z  performers  you  can  sec  the 
arm  jerk.  r>*oalling  the  tortoise  rattle,  the  whole  torso  quiver 
with  the  rememl>ered  rolling  clash  of  shells. 

"The  Europcanlv  derived  American  is  too  far  from  this  form 
of  res|»onso  to  make  it  an  item  iu  his  own  scale  of  expression. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  subjective  appreciation  of 
rhythmic  form  has  Ixen  immensely  stimulated  by  the  new  motor 
complexes  and  the  stream  of  new  rhythmic  impressions  flowing 
to  him  from  the  American  scene.  That  some  sort  of  subjective 
coordination  of  this  immense  complexity  of  impression  is  what 
Whitman  tried  for.  what  Carl  Sandburg.  Yachel  Lindsay,  anil 
Sherwood  Anderson  are  occasionally  succeeding  ut,  there  can  be, 
I  think,  no  question." 
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WHAT  MICROBES  DID  AGES  AGO 

HE  PART  PLAYED  in  the  earth'*  development  and 
history  by  bacteria  and  other  micro-organism*  i*  much 
greater  than  was  formerly  supposed,  we  are  told  by 
I).  \V.  Rees,  in  an  article  emit  ltd  "Footprints  of  the  Microbe.” 
contributed  by  him  to  Conquest  (London).  The  mysterious 
alchemy  of  their  life  processes  has  enabled  them  to  influence 
the  survival  or  extinction  of  plant'  ami  animals  in  a  notable 
fashion.  The  passing  of  the  microbe.  Mr.  Rees  tells  us.  ha* 
always  left  it*  mark;  throughout  geological  age*  it  ha*  profited 
from  the  failure  of  larger  nrgani-m-  to  change  with  changing 
conditions;  it  has  rompelhd  adaptation  and  indited  upon  effi¬ 
ciency,  incidentally  removing  most  traces  of  comparatively  lower 
forms.  It  ho*  been  the  evolutionist  /sir  emit  fur.  \Ye  read: 

"In  studying  geology,  the  greatest  impression  i»  made  by  the 
remains  of  the  immense  animals  that  formerly  exited  on  tin.' 
earth.  Singly  or  collectively  they  are 
sufficiently  vast  to  instil  a  -entiment  of 
awe.  and  to  serve  a*  examples  of  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  To  the 
scientist  the  question  is,  what  lie*  l>ehind 
all  these  manifestations  of  boundlex*  life- 
energy.  of  fal-e  step'  ill  the  |>ath  of  evo¬ 
lution?  Hitherto  it  lias  Imx-ii  thought 
that  eompctilionfor  the mcansuf  existence 
was  the  motive  force,  but  it  i»  now  n**og- 
nixed  that  in  addition  to  the  competition 
of  similar  or  related  forms,  there  lias  been 
it  light  on  a  greater  scale  against  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  lowest  form*  of  living  living*. 

"  Microlies  an*  forms  on  the  bonier- lino 
separating  plant*  from  animal*,  exhibiting 
characteristic*  o!  each  family,  but  differ- 
ing  in  many  e**«>ntial  point*.  A*  i*  now- 
adays  well  known,  they  are  of  various 
ty|H>*,  but  one  characteristic  of  the  major¬ 
ity  is  that  they  destroy,  or  resolve,  higher 
or  more  complex  carlion  compouml*  into 
less  complex  form*.  Even  >>artcna  special¬ 
ise,  and  wo  find  that  each  group  require* 

appro prial . indition*  and  appropriate 

materials  for  development.  All  coin- 
ninds  an-  reduced  or  oxidized  until  little 
left  I  Hit  ll  ..’gases  and  mineral  matter. 

"  A  minority  build  up  or  combine  elements  for  the  u«e  of  luglier 
forms.  The  fixation  of  nitrogen,  a  comparatively  recent  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  chemist,  ha*  licvii  an  age-long  proce**  in  t lie  life 
history  of  these  varieties. 

"The  greater  our  knowledge  of  the  multifarious  activities  of 
various  kinds  of  bacteria  at  the  present  time,  the  deepet  lw*-omc« 
the  impression  that  they  have  played  a  very  great  part  in  the 
pa-t  history'  of  the  world  as  unfolded  in  the  records  ol  geology  - 
the  rock*  of  the  earth  A*  one  of  the  lowest  tonus  of  life,  the 
microbe  is  now  recognised  to  lie  one  of  the  earliest  adaptation*  of 
unicellular  organisms  from  marine  to  fresh  water  or  land  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  traces  of  its  activities  pre-uppo-c  lhc-v  condition*. 
A  marine  environment  predicates  other  form*  of  unicellular 
organisms,  so  that  the  geologist  wonders  at  the  survival  of  any 
trace  of  former  plants  nr  animals,  (/a*!,  of  hard  pari*  of  animal* 
an-  all  that  remain,  and  even  the  survival  of  these  evidence* 
depend*  either  upon  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  ichalk  or 
silica)  associated  with  the  organism  or  upon  the  rapidity  of  forma¬ 
tion  of  t  he  nek.  Mud  lied*,  or  'hale*,  generally  contain  numliers 
of  small  fos»il*.  for  they  represent  flood  condition*  when  a  large 
amount  of  fine  material  i*  rapidly  dc|io*ited.  \lo«t  rock*  formed 
on  land  are  destitute  of  fossils,  for  disintegration  by  mu-rot— 
has  been  complete.  The  most  favorable  position  was  a  marginal 
one.  either  on  tin?  fringe  of  the  so,  or  of  lake*,  or  in  mar-hc*. 
In  the  sea.  no  constituents  of  the  animal  body  remain,  but  under 
marshy  conditions  some  evidence*  other  than  cast*  remain. 
When  animal*  were  enveloped  in  a  swamp  all  constituent*  dis¬ 
appeared  with  the  exception  of  the  sulfur  content,  which  re¬ 
acted  with  iron  carbonate  in  solution  to  form  iron  sulfide  •  which 
is  insoluble  in  water),  and  with  the  exception  of  the  phosphorus 
content,  which  remain*  in  the  form  of  phosphates.” 

When  we  think  of  the  microscopic  proportion  of  these  minerals 
in  the  living  body,  the  extent  of  the'eatastrophe  which  could 
cause  such  wholesale  destruction,  and  tlie  rapid  action  ««f 


liaeteria  which  prevented  the  formation  of  other  than  rudimen¬ 
tary  casts.  it  must  make  u*  wonder,  says  Mr.  Roes,  ns  to  what 
wen*  the  actual  conditions  eons  ago.  He  goes  on: 

"With  plant*,  a*  with  animals,  the  parts  that  microlies  have 
played  must  be  realized  in  order  to  understand  the  true  methods 
of  formation  ol  geological  deposits  which  are  of  economic  im]M>r- 
tance.  Tlie  action  of  bacteria  in  integrating  and  disintegrating 
the  com|*>unds  that  an-  .--*-ntial  to  organic  life  i*  or  primary 
imiKirtancc  in  investigating  the  gradual  change  in  the  nature  of 
coal  a*  a  eoal-fWd  i«  traversed.  Not  only  i*  thi*  the  case  with 
the  heating  power  of  coal,  it*  coke-forming  properties,  etc.,  hut 
also  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  by-product - 
ammonia,  for  example.  Even  the  iron  ore.  which  i-  associated 
with  coal,  owe-  it  >  origin  to  organic  acids  produced  hy  bacterial 
decomposition.  The  gradual  change  in  the  nature  of  coal  dr- 
j lend*  chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  bacterial  activity  in  evidence, 
which  in  turn  depend*  upon  the  distribution  or  fresh  and  of  •*•. 
water  during  the  foal  Age.  I'lant*  consist  chiefly  of  cellulose, 
which  i*  deeoiu|Hx**l  by  microbe*  into  gases  ultimately,  so  that 

coal  is  the  tcuill  of  pressure  heing  exerted 
u | am  partially  decomposed  plant  remains. 
Owing  to  its  purity,  scientist*  think  that 
most  examples  of  coal  drifted  in  the  form 
of  large  raft -like  masses,  buoved  up  by  the 
gas**  formed  by  partial  decomposition, 

and  were  deposited  at  a  relatively  great 
depth  on  the  coast-line.  When  coal  i* 
most  decomposed  (anlhraelte.  for  ex¬ 
ample),  fre-h-wnter  condition*  for  a  eon- 
sideralde  |H-riod  are  understood,  and  in 
anthracite  N«m>  the  coal  i*  usually  hard 
and  eloso-graitiwl,  also  containing  the 
greatest  proportion  of  gases.  Sometimes, 
the  alteration  was  not  complete  at  the 
! into  t ho  lied*  were  laid  down,  no  that  a 
porou*  layer  i*  formed  containing  gases  at 
a  high  prcs*uro.  which  is  apt  localise  out¬ 
bursts  of  gas. 

"Steam  coal  hu«  been  partly  dccoin- 
|»o«ed.  while  hituinimiu*  and  ‘gna’  coal* 
were  not  affected  to  any  very  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Recently  Wing*  for  oil  in  England 
drew  attention  to  the  existence  ol  oil- 
in  Itnli-h  coal-field*.  other  evidence-  of 
which  had  I  icon  available  for  some  time 
Mcndehs-f.  the  eminent  Kunjuun  cheiniM. 
Migge-teil  that  oils  wen*  formed  by  the 
dccom|Ni*itiun  ••(  metallic  carhidc*.  which  existed  sinco  tlie 
•  artiest  iwnud  of  the  earth's  history,  hut  rwent  research  |N»in«.« 
to  a  more  natural  and  more  feasible  method.  Oil  deposits  arc 
a— oriated  with  -nit  water  always,  and  other  geological  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  oils  have  Inx>ii  formed  by  physical  agencies, 
differing  entirely  in  character  from  the  bacterial  decomposition 
of  roal. 

"Tlie  complete  -olution  of  the  problem*  of  economic  g.xdngy 
depend*  largely  upon  the  work  of  the  bacteriologist ,  in  *o  fur  «s 
we  -*x-k  to  develop  known  fluid*  and  to  discover  new  ones,  I'ntil 
the  present  time  haetcria  have  liven  studied  chiefly  wit li  reference 
to  di-coxc.  but  in  the  future  that  chapter  of  science  which  deals 
with  their  influence  upon  life— the  ordering  or  our  economic  life 
will  not  l»c  the  least  wondcrlul  or  important.” 


ADAPTABILITY  VERSUS  EXPERIENCE— Wlial  is  "experi¬ 
ence"?  Tln-re  is  frequently  more  or  less  confusion  on  the 
subject,  according  to  the  writer  of  an  editorial  in  The  American 
Marhimtl  'New  York).  We  mx>  advertisements  for  men  to 
take  charge  of  shops  and  demanding  experience  in  a  particular 
line  of  work.  In  many  cases  this  means  that  the  successful 
applicant  mu-t  have  worked  for  a  competing  firm.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  the  writer  thinks,  whether  this  practise  is  altogether 
desirable.  He  goes  on: 

"The  main  requirement  of  any  successful  manufacturing  c.*tab- 
li-hm.-nt  is  ix-onomieal  production,  and  it  i*  doubtful  whether 
the  l—i  result*  can  !*•  secured  from  a  man  whose  only  exporionre 
i*  in  one  particular  line  of  work.  It  frequently  hap ’pens  that 
manufacturing  mcthiHls  in  a  small  industry  have  not  ' kept  pare 
with  the  tinn  -  and  that  much  latter  results  wouhi/l*  wound 
by  a  thoroughly  practical  man  from  an  entirely  •'•afferent  line. 


IN Vl*l lll.K  ACTtHts  IN 
K VOLITIONS  IlHAU.t 


PhoOMak-e xcrapti  various  luctrria.  wh 
*  «re  fouixl  In  —HI  *i*l  •Ucnant  water, 
•nd  whtrfi  areron-tanll)  ixigasnl  In  twiwV- 
Inc  up  complev  aul-tanm  into  .lin|.l<-r 
of  mailer 
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landing  on  a  knowledge  of  how  a  certain  kind  of  work  has 
been  done  is  a  fairly  sure  way  «*f  preventing  radical  im- 
(fnvvmoDts  in  methods.  New  ideas  from  different  kinds  of  shops, 
properly  adapted  to  suit  the  conditions,  are  frequently  the  great- 
re  warce  of  economy.  The  kind  of  experience  which  is  most 
.  WnsMc  is  that  which  embraces  a  large  variety  of  work  done 
unikv  varying  conditions  of  equipment  and  volume  of  product. 
Wither  the  work  is  of  an  exactly  similar  nature  to  that  being 
i-onfldered  is  less  important  than  tho  knowledge  of  how  the  work 
r»n  Ik-  done  and  the  ability  to  adapt  too^s.  fixtures,  machine*  and 
cdliod*  to  the  securing  of  economical  production.  A  wide, 
p-neral  experience,  and  tho  ability  to  adapt  it  to  any  lino  of  work, 
the  most  valuable  asset  a  production  manager  can  ptMIIM." 


WHY  CHILDREN'  LIE 

ANY  CHILDREN  ARK  IN  THE  HABIT  of  "drawing 
the  long  bow-"  in  their  assertions  of  what  they  have 
seen  or  done.  In  a  sterner  age  their  elders  used  to 
awt  this  propensity  by  "whipping  the  devil  out  of  them."  In 
uirtnuru  indulgent  period  the  "stories"  are  frequently  dismissed 
i.  nure  product*  of  an  over  lively  imagination.  Modern  psy- 
eM.gy  looks  upon  such  assertions  neither  as  lies,  that  is,  as  mi*- 
•tatement*  with  intent  to  deceive.  nor  always  as  product*  of  tho 
Inter.  It  is  rather  conrerne«l  with  using  them  as  guides  to 
imlrr-tand  the  child  mind.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  de 
X or  malt  rl  Palhologiqut  ( l*uris)  a  French  psychologist. 
M  Foucault.  stresses  tho  fact  that  the  logical  faculties  of  the 
fluM  are  necessarily  immature,  so  that  he  is  incapable  of  reason- 
inj «•  uii  adult  does,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  experience  from 
•h*h  his  premises  are  derived  is  obviously  limited,  lie  writes: 

These  false  aftlrmntions  of  children  aro  not  always  nu-rely 
tWrtie— they  frequently  have  a  practical  hearing.  so  that 
•ben  *e  hoar  a  child  express  himself  in  a  manner  contrary  to  our 
-  of  what  is  fitting  or  even  to  our  sense  of  morality.  »e  trvm- 
he  act  in  accordance  with  hi.s  words,  and  fear  for  his  moral 
(lire.  Sometimes,  indeed,  children  act  in  a  manner  which  we 
blocking  or  revolting.  Wo  correct  them  gently  or  severely, 
i>  i he  case  may  Is*,  but  wo  do  not  comprehend  them;  we  do  not 
p»*V  the  reason  for  their  acts.  If  we  took  the  trouble  to  seek 
(it  that  reason  we  should  find  that  it  rests  not  upon  precocious 
pn.i-oty,  but  merely  ujion  an  erroneous  belief." 

This  bring  so.  Foucault  urges  the  importance  of  an  effort  to 
•nalyre  tbo  action*  and  beliefs  of  children,  so  that  we  may  he 
mbits)  to  substitute  for  tho  ordinary  routino  of  intellectual  and 
:  f»l  education,  processes  founded  upon  a  correct  knowledge 
<t  I  he  child's  mental  processes.  Wo  must  keep  constantly  m 
mil.  loo,  that  n<iult  logic  is  an  ideal  ami  highly  developed  form, 
shttras  infantile  logic  is  m*cessanly  pmnitivo  and  rudimentary, 
la  this  connection,  he  observe*: 

I  ilo  not  hesitate  to  say  that  wo  know  almost  nothing  of  this 
infantile  logic;  at  least,  nothing  established  upon  a  solid  founda- 
'►•n  of  extensive  observation.  This  is  why  it  is  indispensable,  if 
'•are  to  comprehend  the  mental  activity  of  the  child,  to  begin 
by  collecting  numerous  facts,  accurately  observed.  I  have 
M***t<-d  the  members  of  my  classes  to  report  to  me  as  many 
,v1‘  as  possible  concerning  the  assertions  made  by  children. 

|  have  been  so  fortunate  as  in  receive  from  Mademoiselle 
i-i'mrus,  professor  in  tho  upper  primary  school  at  X lines,  a 
Mlkelion  of  twenty-four  observations  of  this  sort." 

From  a  study  of  these  cases.  Foucault  concludes  that  the 
'rniwnus  conclusions  arrived  at  by  children  fall  into  different 
n>op«.  which  he  essays  to  classify.  He  says: 

1*1  u*  ln-gin  with  a  case  whose  interpretation  is  uncertain,  hut 
».'.ifli  appears  to  me  to  throw  light  upon  several  tyj*-*  of  infantile 
*>•>•1111115.  I  reproduce  in  full  the  account  given  by  Mademoiselle 
Unirus.  'A  little  girl  of  four  ulTirnn-d  against  all  the  evidence 
the  contrary,  that  while  out  walking  she  had  wen  an  aged 
cii!  fwblc  lady  of  her  acquaintance  climbing  up  a  ladder.  The 
tab*  was  rebuked  and  treated  as  a  little  liar,  it  turned  out 
the  little  maid  thought  of  the  insides  of  houses  as  being  like 
’>*••  of  churches,  without  different  stories,  and  sh»-  actually 
’bought  that  the  people  she  saw  standing  at  windows  were 


perched  upon  ladders.  She  did  not  understand  her  mistake  until 
she  herself  had  changed  her  abode.' 

"The  assertion  made  by  the  child  was  the  expression  of  a  per¬ 
ception.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  results  from  two  successive 
intellectual  acts  -one  is  recent  and  consists  in  applying  to  a 
perception  a  method  of  anterior  interpretation;  the  other  act  is 
this  method  of  interpretation,  and  may  be  comparatively  old." 

M.  Foucault  analyzes  at  considerable  length  the  cause  of  the 
erroneous  conclusion  formed  by  tbc  child.  He  then  O’.WUiMe* 
the  different  methods  by  which  the  mind  operates,  which  he 
classifies  as  follows: 

“(I)  Deductive  reasoning; 

“(2)  The  inductive  reasoning  of  the  scientist,  in  which  a 
patient  accumulation  of  various  facts  furnishes  proof  to  a  critical 
inind; 

"(3)  Cursory  or  ordinary  induction;  the  acceptance  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  upon  the  l>asiR  erf  facts  which  may  justify  a 
hypothesis  hut  do  not  constitute  a  proof; 

"<4>  Belief  founded  upon  the  association  of  ideas  or  images— 
upon  that  consecutive  series  of  thoughts  which  imitates  the  rea¬ 
soning  process,  but  which  must  bo  distinguished  from  it.  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Ix-ibnitz,  and  which  differs  from  cursory  induc¬ 
tion  in  that  it  forms  a  conclusion  about  a  given  present  or  future 
fact,  from  a  fact  in  the  past; 

"(5)  Perceptive  belief,  which  I  need  not  define  further  after 
the  explanations  given  above. 

"Of  lho»e  five  inodes  of  discursive  thought,  only  the  first  two 
l*long  to  the  rational  logic  of  the  scientist.  The  third  belongs 
likewise  to  the  srientist.  |»rovidcd  his  mind  assumes  the  critical 
altitude,  and  is  ready  to  doubt  or  to  refuse  adherence  to  the  l*elicf 
first  formed ;  but  a  Mief  formed  in  this  manner  lacks  proof  as 
much  as  do  associative  belief  nnd  perceptive  lielicf." 

It  is  evident  that  t lie  last  throo  classes  of  belief,  or  of  process*- 
by  which  certain  conclusions  are  formed,  are  those  with  which 
the  logic  of  the  child  mind  is  concern  cl.  The  psychologist  pne 
rceds  to  give  other  instances  of  childish  reasoning  which  aupjiort 
his  argument.  Thus,  a  child  of  three  said  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  given  her  a  peach.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  she  had 
received  the  fruit  from  a  young  girl  wearing  a  white  dres.  with  a 
ball  of  | tale  blue. nblton,  which  reminded  tho  child  of  the  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  l.ourdc*.  which  she  had  seen.  Again,  a  little  Ito.v 
who  had  licen  taken  on  a  trip  insisted  that  ho  had  |>as<*d  through 
a  country  where  the  people  and  houses  wer*?  no  bigger  than  his 
playthings.  It  turned  out  that  in  traveling  over  a  viaduct  Ite- 
twe-n  Orrnohle  and  Marseilles  he  had  -ren  houses  and  cattle  in  a 
distant  valley.  As  M.  Foucault  remark*; 

"Thus  this  child  perceived  the  houses  and  animals  by  means  of 
images  derived  from  hi*  toys,  and  the*c  illusory  perception*  »rrt 
favored  by  the  distance,  as  analogous  illusions  arc  favored  in  other 
circumstance*  by  obscurity  or  by  the  cffacomcnt  of  forms  or  by 
the  confusion  of  sound*." 

In  another  ca*e  a  boy  of  six.  bearing  the  word  "death."  re¬ 
marked  with  wi«dom.  apparently  beyond  hi*  yean,  "when  one 
is  dead  one  blooms  again."  But  this  apparently  precocious 
remark  was  explained  when  in  walking  in  the  garden,  the  child 
pointed  out  a  tree  which  had  been  apparently  killed  in  a  storm 
but  had  begun  once  more  to  blossom.  Various  other  illuminating 
instsuices  of  mistake*  due  to  emmeou*  |ireini*e«  are  cited  by  the 
writer,  one  <>r  two  of  which  follow  : 

”  A  teacher  asked  her  class  which  of  them  had  boon  to  Mar¬ 
seille*;  one  little  girl  rai**d  her  hand,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  teacher,  since  she  knew  the  family  well  and  had  never 
heard  surh  a  trip  s|iokcn  of.  On  inquiring  into  the  matter,  she 
was  told  by  the  child's  parents  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  showing  her  two  large  sca-shells  with  the  remark  'You  were 
born  in  one  of  these;  we  fished  you  out  of  the  sea  at  Marseilles.* 
Again,  an  urchin  asked  his  mother  to  tell  him  what  a  legend  was. 
His  little  sister,  five  or  six  years  old.  proffered  the  information 
in  these  word*:  T  know  what  it  i*.  it  is  a  big  beast.  with  horn* 
and  daws  and  a  great  beak.'  When  her  mother  denied  this,  the 
child  rau  to  fetch  a  book  in  which  ««•  a  picture  portraying  a 
monster  such  as  she  had  described  and  bearing  the  title  'Arabian 
Legend.*” 


LITERATURE  DRAMA  MUSIC  FINE-ARTS  EDUCATION  CULTURE 


THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  POET 


ENGLAND'S  GRAND  OLD  MAN  of  letters  entertains 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales.  “In  ancient  Ireland,  if  we 
may  believe  ibe  neo-Celts  thia  would  have  been  a  mighty 
honor — for  the  Prince,"  says  a  writer  in  the  London  H'rrkly 
T imn,  who  remembers  that  countries  could  Ik*  named  where, 
till  recently,  "the  honor  would  have  been  all  the  port's.”  Journal¬ 
istic  suavity  finds  it  "both  safe  and  n*a»onable  to  say  that  in 


is  watched  by  countless  eye*,  to  Ixi  shouted  from  the  housetops 
by  a  thousand  voices. 

"When  Thoma*  Hardy  was  Iwrn.  in  a  village  near  Dorchester, 
the  Prince's  great  grand  mot  hor,  Queen  Victoria,  had  not  been 
quite  four  years  on  the  throne.  Sixty  years  later  the  poet,  on 
the  night  of  her  death,  was  to  celebrate  her  in  a  ‘Reverie,’  in 
which,  piercing,  as  his  way  is,  through  the  obvious,  he  saw  that 
beyond  the  pur|N»ed  life,  'serene,  sagacious,  free.’  which  hs>l 
made  her  'the  norm  of  every  royal-reckoned  at  tribute,'  then- 
might  yet  l>e  some  deed  of  hers  that,  lying  hid  from 
^  her  own  age,  would  be  most  bright  in  eyes  to  l«e 
Two  decades  and  mors*  havo  passed;  and  the  poet, 
on  this  side  of  the  Great  War.  having  sutlff  of  the 
men  who  marched  away,  of  the  women  who  stayed 
at  home,  of  the  great  silence  that  fell  with  the 
Armistice,  is  still  an  active  fore©,  a  poet  in  living, 
whose  new-  work  is  rend  with  fully  as  much  adtnim- 
lion  by  the  youngest  lovers  of  poetry  ns  it  is  by 
their  elders.  There  is  no  equal  instance  in  our 
literature,  nor  j»*rhn|>«  in  any  other,  of  such  long 
vitality  of  the  |H**tic  fire. 

"lie  began  writing  fiction— for  a  livelihood,  a« 
be  said,  but  also,  as  it  is  easy  for  others  to  ms*  now, 
through  MMir  unpul-ion.  And  then,  from  lb** 
locate  Km*4m'  to  'Jude  thi>  tlWvrc.'  rami  tha* 
long  scriosof  novels  which,  little  by  little,  with  ninny 
a  setback  and  dimp|Miintment,  won  him  nt  la«t  n 
|B..iti>>n  among  the  very  rr«at«*>t  uf  the  Kngb-t. 
novelists." 


a  Hardy's  creed,  which  has  troubled  so  ninny 

|fea|r.r  earnest  souls,  u  neatly  exprswt  in  tbc  follow  mg - 

"Ho  saw  very  early  that  the  world  wits  not  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  convenience  of  man.  and  that  man 
had  very  little  say  in  its  conduct.  He  could  not 
accept,  and  would  not  pretend  to  accept,  the  fnitb 
that  n  benctirent  power  was  at  work  to  bring  tiling- 
right  for  man  in  the  end.  And  being  sensitive,  to  a 
rare  degree,  to  the  sufferings  of  nil  created  thing*, 
and  quirk  and  deep  in  pity,  he  was  moved  at  times, 
as  all  gn-nt  minds  have  been  moved,  to  outcry,  to 
c  wtcani  rage,  to  bitlerne-s.  He  saw  man  rich  in  good-will 
in  love,  in  the  worth  of  what  the  New  Testament 

-  calls  charity,  and  yet  unable  to  find  not  merely  the 

satisfaction  of  his  urgent  desires,  hut  the  expression 
of  hi«  good-will. because  of  what  for  the  moment  might  Ik*  culled 
the  force  of  mere  circumstance.  Hut  he  could  only  l»c  justly 
called  a  pes-imi-t  if  it  could  Ik*  proved  that  he  lind  lost  hi*  faith 
in  man's  good  qualities.  And  that  he  never  has  His  novel- 
wont  on  showing  the  potential  nobility  of  man  |H>r*i*ting.  n- 
natural  beauty  persists,  through  incessant  struggle  against  force- 
of  which  he  had  no  knowledge  and  over  which  he  had  no  control 
"  It  was  in  18U7  that  pcoplo  liegan  to  sa.V  Mr.  Hardy's  work  ws- 
done.  In  the  following  year  he  put  out  a  volume  of  Ivrie  poems, 
mainly  earlier  work.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  for  five 
years.  And  then — suddenly,  to  most  or  us — there  came  the  fir-t 
part  of  that  edo—al  achievement.  'The  Dynasts.'  Hi-  work  •»* 
done?  If  this  monstrous  undertaking  could  bo  carried  through 
with  success,  it  looked  a*  if  his  work  was  only  just  Itegun.  And 
so  it  proved. 

"Tbc  last  part  of  'The  Dynasts'  was  published  in  1908.  Mr. 
Hardy  was  well  over  fiO  years  of  age.  And  once  more,  tho  not 
wholly  to  the  surprize  of  his  admirers,  he  Ingan  anew.  He  has 
since  revealed,  volume  by  volume,  the  treasures  of  lyrical  poetry 
which  had  lain  stored  in  manuscript  and  in  his  mind  through  all 
the  years  of  labor  on  the  novels,  and  new  stores  that  were  ready 
for  expression  now  that  the  time  had  come.  He  justified  bl¬ 
own  early  faith  in  himself  as  poet :  he  proved  to  a  good  many 
students  of  literature  that,  altho  his  novels  might  Ik*  among  the 
l*-M  in  our  literature,  his  poetry  was  a  yet  more  special  contribu- 


UTKRATURK  AND  THE  TIIRONK 

Tlic  Prince  of  Wales  In  Ibe  *■*/<!«.  ai  Max  Gal*.  "Cuter bride*. 

of  We*u*l.  Th-xiiA*  IUr>l>  Mrs  llanl)  U  al«o  |«t 


this  quiet  meeting  the  Prince  and  the  Poet  will  each  confer  an 
honor  on  the  other."  Tho  meeting  came  about  during  one  of 
till*  Prince's  visits  about  Knglaiul.  taking  him  on  this  occasion  to 
Somerset.  Dorset  and  Wiltshire,  the  very  country  which  Hardy 
lias  transferred  imperishahly  to  his  books.  The  Royal  Family 
have  seldom  shown  much  inten*st  in  literature  beyond  signing 
the  w  arrant*  for  titles  which  have  in  recent  years  come  into  vogue 
for  artists  as  well  a*  for  brewers.  It  is  not  reported  that  the 
Prince  had  anything  to  say  about  "The  Dynasts"  or  “Tbc 
Mayor  of  t  aster  I  ridge,"  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Hardy  could  talk 
on  any  subject  thAt  interested  the  I’rinoe.  The  writer  here 
establish!**  an  entente  betwcea  them: 

"Thomas  Hardy  has  had  many  an  official  stamp  put  upon  his 
greatness,  at  the  head  of  them  that  Order  of  Merit,  which  is  the 
rore-t  and  the  proudest  reward  of  intellectual  achievement;  but 
very  seldom  is  it  a  poet's  privilege  to  entertain  familiarly  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne.  On  the  other  band,  we  Me  an  aged  man  of 
genius,  who  all  his  life  long  has  l*ccn  studious  to  keep  himself  and 
his  private  affairs  out  of  the  glare  of  publicity,  opening  tbc  door* 
of  his  home  to  a  young  man  who.  w  hatever  his  personal  tastes,  is 
prevented  by  lii*  own  arduous  calling  from  being  more  than  a 
casual  student  of  literature,  a  young  man  whose  every  movement 
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lion  lo  it.  It  will  not  be  surprizing  if  lo  future  time*  Mr.  Hardy 
i*  a  poet  who  wrote  great  novels,  not  a  novelist  who  wrote  very 
original  aud  interesting  poetry. 

"The  capital  significance  of  Mr.  Hardy's  lyrical  poetry  to  our 
own  age  is  tliis:  that,  becoming  public  at  a  period  when  poetry 
*»*,  as  one  might  say,  in  the  melting-pot.  when  old  usages  and 
•forms  and  principles  were  being  cast  aside  and  urgent  youth  was 
trying  to  tear  beauty  with  rough  strife  through  iron  gates  of 
ugliness,  Mr.  Hardy’s  poetry  showed  that  old  forms  were  capable 
yet  of  infinite  variety  and  expansion.  He  has  shown  that  a  poet 
may  still  say  precisely  what  he  thinks  and  feels,  and  *»y  it 
musically  and  beautifully— has  he  but  the  wit.  a*  Mr.  Hardy 
las.  to  refashion  the  old  into  the  new  ami  the  entirely  personal.” 

In  the  account  of  the  Prince’s  journey  there  is  an  interesting 
•  vocation  of  the  literary  significance  of  the  country  through  which 

hr  passed: 

"All  day  long  the  Prinoe'a  motor-car  sped  through  Mr.  Hardy's 
world:  not  only  through  the  very  country  which  the  great  writer 
hi*  transfigured  for  so  many  of  us  by  the  shifting  lights  of  his 
genius,  hut  the  country  he  has  peopled  with  characters  that  do  not 
die  like  mortal  men  and  women.  Hero  are  house*,  farms,  cot¬ 
tage*.  beautiful  with  the  time-worn  loveliness  of  Wessex;  but 
th«r  beauty  is  overlaid  by  their  poetical  interest,  for  in  them  live 
the  spirits  of  Ralhehrba  Kvrnl.nr,  tinbnrl  Oak,  F.udaeia  1 V-  and 
Tin.  Such  habitations  arc  familiar,  tho  we  may  never  liavo 
*eii  them  before,  since  Mr.  Hardy  has  the  secret  of  giving  his 
eyes  to  his  readers.  And  with  his  eyes  they  look  also  at  the 
knows  and  downs  that  stretch  along  the  horizon  in  hues  of 
men  and  purple,  brown  and  gold. 

'  The  Prinoe'a  route  need  not  be  related  lo  Mr.  Hardy's  hooks 
by  such  links  as  the  literary  investigator  loves  to  forge.  But  the 
sen  table  Hardy  air  is  breathed  forth  by  names  like  Warminster, 
'lire.  Shaftesbury,  Pordingtoii.  Poundhury  Farm,  Maiden 

Castle.  and  Upwey. 

"The  road  into  Dorchester  cuts  deeply  between  high,  wooded 
knk*.  The  banks  were  filled  by  children  in  simple,  pretty 
dfc'scs:  while  the  rood  wo*  kept  by  Boy  Scouts  and  (iirl  Guides, 
■bo  -bowed  once  or  twice,  when  there  was  a  mild  rush,  tho 
mingled  tact  and  determination  of  London  imUcemen.  A  blazing 
»un  from  n  quite  blue  sky  brought  out  the  color  wherever  it 
•kwed  among  the  rich  green  of  the  tris-s  or  in  the  heat  of  the 
••  (lugged  and  bannered  road.  The  children's  sweet.  train..! 
voices  rang  out  ill  the  chorus  from  'The  Dynasts.'  specially  m>* 
to  music:— 

Now  a  ■iirrlim  IhrllU  the  sir 
I  .lice  to  nf  Joyance  there, 

That  the  ra«c«*i  of  I  lie  l|M 
Stiall  la<  canrrllMl. 

Ami  deliverance  offirnl  from  the  dart*  that  were. 
('onsclouMirHi  the  will  Infnrmltut 
Till  It  fashion*  all  thin**  fair. 

""At  the  top  of  the  road  the  Prince  was  received  by  the  Mayor 
ir..|  CoriMiration  in  a  covered  stand,  where  Mr.  Hardy  had  a 
place  ||i«  Itoyal  Highnes*  was  then  conducted,  through  lines 
•>f  i lie  Dorsetshire  Regiment.  to  a  new  Territorial  drill-hall,  w  hich 
hr  declared  open  in  a  short  speech. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  present  at  this  ceremony.  From  the  drill- 
hall  he  drove  with  the  IVince.  amid  the  cheer*  of  people  please*! 
to  the  young  face  and  the  old  side  by  side,  to  Max  Gate. 
A* fur  Mr.  Ilordy.  ho  may  be  eighty-odd.  but  hi*  linos!  counts*- 
f-»nrp  U>rc  a  very  alert  and  cheerful  expression,  and.  if  it  *|>»ko 
tPify.  he  enjoyed  lo  the  full  the  bustle  and  color  of  the  streets. 
»nd  .hared  to  the  full  in  the  joy  of  his  follow  townsmen. 

"Tho  house  at  Max  Gate  stands  secluded  among  the  closely 
prosing  trees  that  overshadow  it.  There  was  no  mob  at  the 
ntc*.  The  privacy  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  hi*  guest  was  respected. 
The  photograph  taken  after  luncheon  on  the  lawn  will  lie  the 
•ole  record  of  an  occasion  that,  judging  from  experience  in  Dor¬ 
chester  and  on  the  road  through  WesMX.  charms  alike  the  fancy 
if  the  Hardy  student  and  of  the  man  who  could  not  toll  how  Ten 
came  of  the  D’Urbervillcs.  .  .  • 

“The  mi'cting  of  the  Prince  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  dwarfed 
every  other  circumstance  of  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  tour. 
It  seemed  to  hnvo  struck  the  general  imagination,  so  much  was 
it  talked  of.  so  thoroughly  did  it  permeate  the  day’s  pro¬ 
pram.  .  .  . 

"The  visit  exactly  fulfilled  tho  prediction  contained  in  a 
telegram  which  reached  the  Prince  at  Dorchester  from  the 
Nsriety  of  Dorset  Men  in  London.  It  proved  ‘a  wunncrvul  time 
ofcjoicen,  vor  vlags  were  a'vlven.  bells  a-ringen.  an’  th’  vo’k 
drwa'd  up  in  their  Zunday  best.  wi*  nar  a  libbet  about  ’em.  ” 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  OPERA 

ORDICA,  KAMKS.  FARRAR.  HOMER,  to  go  no 
further  back  than  current  memory,  arc  names  that 
attest  the  highest  musical  talent.  Vet  it  is  often  as¬ 
serted  that  our  greatest  opera  bouse*  are  not  hospitable  to 
American  talent.  Something  no  doubt  ha*  Msmcd  lacking  in 
the  operatic  training  of  our  host  of  singers  to  give  them  ready 


HKAD0  A  ICnOOL  OK  ol’KItA 

Vlaillmlr  M.-iiw  will  tr»  to  rmiir  an  all-AnwrW-an 

at  Os-  Kjutmsn  School  of  Mure  In  Kortewirr. 


entree  to  the  1ioum>«  where  the  foreign  name*  prevail.  The 
Kastman  School  of  Music  is  setting  almut  establishing  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  will  (ill  the  need*  of  students  who  have  formerly  gone 
abroad  to  acquire  training  in  what  in  France  i.  called  iwiaf-cn- 
irr»r.  The  announcement.  ap|w«rfog  in  our  leading  musical 
journals,  is  to  the  effect  that  twelve  scholarships  will  lie  offered, 
“each  scholarship  to  include  tuition  ft*-*  and  $1.(100  per  year  a* 
an  allowance  for  living  expense*.  Candidate-  for  these  scholar¬ 
ships  must  be  American  citizens  bv  birth  or  adoplion  and  must 
have  done  sufficient  study  to  l>c  vocally  finished  lo  sing  in  opera.” 
The  department  will  lw  in  charge  of  Vladimir  Rosing  Some 
further  information  is  given  in  Mtuical  Courier: 

"The  selection  of  holders  of  scholarships  in  the  Operatic  De¬ 
partment  of  I  In-  Eastman  School  will  I*  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Ro*ing.  He  will  hold  auditions  for  candidates  in  Rochester. 
New  York.  Bouton.  Chicago.  Cleveland  and  probably  New 
Orleans.  Arrangement  for  the  auditions  in  the  several  cities 
decid'd  upon  will  be-  perfected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Mr.  Ros¬ 
ing  will  make  visits  to  there  cities  to  pecf.et  final  arrangements 
ami  set  dates  for  the  hearing*,  as  soon  as  his  work  in  the  summer 
session  of  the  Kastman  School  i*  finished.  Applications  for 
audition*  should  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  secretary  of  the  F'.astinau 
School  of  Mu.de.  Rochester.  New  York.  The  city  in  which  the 
hearing  is  desired  should  be  nam'd  in  the  application. 

’’During  their  |ieriud  of  preliminary  Irainitig,  the  holders  of 
these  scholarship  will  lie  given  opportunity  to  appear  in  scenes 
from  operas,  selected  by  Mr.  Rosing  and  prr|»and  under  his 
direction,  in  the  programs  of  the  Eastman  Theater,  thus  affording 
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I  hi*  .'Indents  valuable  experience  and  likewise  affording  the 
public  opportunity  to  enjoy  tin-  fruits  of  Mr.  Rosing'*  work  a* 
it  progresses,  "'hen  the  training  thu*  founded  bring*  it*  students 
to  proficiency  for  operatic  production,  and  should  an  opera 
company  lie  established  of  which  Mr.  Rosing  would  be  artistic 
director,  the  students  having  displayed  special  ability  will  bp 
employed  a*  members  of  this  company." 

Mr.  Eastman,  it  •«  said,  has  from  the  beginning  of  his  musical 
enterprise  considered  "how  most  and  best  it  might  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  opera."  for — 

"No  form  of  musical  entertainment  is  increasing  in  puidic  in¬ 
terest  so  rapidly  as  opera.  Mr.  Eastman  deems  it  desirable  to 
.furnish  tho  means  to  enable  American  singers  to  obtain  the 
neeowiry  training  and  experience  to  give  them  rapacity  to  la¬ 
conic  able  o]h> ratio  singers  and  thus  to  ereatr  a  supply  of  oix-ratir 
artist*  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  »urh  artists  here  in  their 
own  land.  To  found  in  the  Kastman  School  a  training  that 
build*  on  solid  artistic  foundation  and  fit*  the  student  for  a  jmrt 
in  opera  production  of  high  standard:  to  provide  the  opportunity 
and  equipment  for  such  opera  produc.ion  and  to  aid  the  establish¬ 
ment  thu*  made  to  grow  into  a  producing  center  from  which  ojiera 
appreciation  and  o|>era  perforata  ore  in  the  entire  country  as  veil 
as  in  Rochester  may  lie  enriched,  i*  a  |«art  of  hi*  vision  of  useful- 
ness.  Of  hi*  motives  and  plans  .Mr.  Eastman  says: 

"'I  look  upon  this  opera  enterprise.  Which  we  are  now  lwgin- 
ning.  as  one  Which  is  designed  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for 
futuro  work  in  behalf  of  opera  and  in  In-half  of  appreciation  of 
open.  It  should  not  la*  looked  upon  a«  designed  for  the  mere 
giving  of  a  season  ora  few  production*  «d  opera  Imtt  in  Rochawter 
at  some  stated  lime.  It  i*  rather  to  Iw  viewed  as  a  Is-ginning  fur 
which  progress  to  important  achievement  f*>r  music  students,  for 
inu-ic  public-  anal  for  musieal  growth  is  the  motive. 

•••|  have  not  decided  upon  tUa  project  without  consideration. 
I  have  been  told  by  qualified  judges  that  it  is  not  only  feasible 
to  develop  such  a  department  of  work  a*  wr  arc  planning  ha  re  in 
Roe  heeler,  but  that  it  i*  alsai  a  proper  utilization  of  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  which  we  enjoy  to  a  unique  degree.  The  music  schaiol 
may  be  a-aiunta'al  on  to  furnish  the  complete  pa  rxouu  I  for  aqicra 
production;  we  have  an  orchestra  amply  capable  of  superior 
playing  of  opera  Mm;  we  can  devefop  other  accessories  to 
operatic  performance  anal  we  are  prepared,  if  tin-  time  cornea 
when  this  ap|»ar*  desirable,  to  make  our  own  scenic  productions. 

"  The  theater  afford*  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  teelmiral 
training  which  Mr.  Rosing  will  undertake.  Therein  student* 
whose  proficiency  warrants  it,  can  gain  the  valuable  ex|»Ticnce 
whieli  come*  only  with  public  appa-orana* •*.  !  Iielieve  this  union 
of  theater  and  school  give*  us  *pa*-ial  advantnga'  for  the  work. 

’"We  have  confidence  that  in  Mr.  Hosing  wc  have  the  man 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  which  I  apeak.  and  to  build  u|»«n  it. 
lie  Cannes  hero  to  do  no  experimental  work.  He  ha*  produced 
opera  in  London  with  groat  success.  He  is  master  of  the  art 
principle*  anal  met  hauls  bv  which  the  Moacow  Art  Theater  ha* 
accomplisha>d  remit  *  challenging  international  attention."' 

The  requirements  for  heca.mmg  beneficiaries  of  the  new 
scholarship*  nro  summarized  here: 

"Candirlates  must  I*-  citizens  of  the  I'nited  State*  by  birth  or 
adoption  and  must  l»«  vocally  finishad  to  sing  operatic  music. 
Men  must  ha*  between  twenty-two  years  and  thirty  years  and 
women  between  ni  net  cam  anal  twenty-six  year*.  Candidate* 
must  Ik-  fra*'  from  physical  defect*  and  in  good  lia-alth;  they  must 
Ih1  unbounal  by  any  contracts  ta»  teacher-  or  managers,  and  they 
rnu-t  be  graduate.  of  a  high  school  or  school  of  i*|uivaleiit  rating. 

"The  applirntiam  blank  i*  in  the  form  of  a  qwwtioanaire.  and 
the  replies  will  put  the  Ea-tman  School  authorities  in  pomrsmoa 
of  the  informal  Km  desired  to  determine  whether  an  audition 
is  advisable.  Each  applicant  is  questioned  closely  a*  to  study, 
experience  in  public  j  erformance.  romprehensi ven*  -  -  of  training, 
to  include  theory  of  music  and  ability  to  play  a*  well  as  sing,  and 
a*  to  freedom  from  contracts  of  any  sort  and  willingness  to  sign 
a  contract  for  apiiearanr.--  with  an  opera  company,  if  one  should 
Ih  formed,  for  a  |»  nod  of  throe  year*  at  suitable  terms. 

"The  scope  of  this  enterprise  by  the  Eastman  School  is  claimed 
to  he  broad  and  far-reaching,  and  the  promoter*  state  tliat  the 
young  singers  who  may  he  chosen  for  the  scholarship*  offered, 
ami  who  may  prove  themselves  of  capacity  for  o|*T»  performance, 
have  a  uniipie  and  promising  opportunity. 

"Vladimir  Rosing,  dirortor  of  the  ilcpartment.  will  bold 
auditions  in  New  York,  Chicago.  Boston.  Cleveland  anil 
Rochester." 


LITERARY  PRIZES  IN  FRANCE 

HE  FRENCH  LOVE  TO  GIVE  PRIZES.  Without 
them  literature  would  seem  likely  to  go  bankrupt  in 
France.  Tho  when  a  Frenchman  implies  this  in  the 
re.  vnt  instance  of  Paul  Morand  receiving  the  Remtissaiice  prize, 
we  credit  something  to  French  irony  and  esprit.  Moran  da  two 
recent  liook*.  "Ouvert  la  Nuit"  and  “F«rm(l  la  Nuit.”  are 
brilliant  akctche-  <,f  life  which  show  that  the  modern  Frenchman 
i*  far  from  Wing  the  insular  person  that  he  formerly  was.  The 
former  of  the  two  Iwiok*  ha*  just  appeared  in  a  translation  under 
tho  title  of  "Open  All  Night."  and  tho  likelihood  is  that  it* 
opposite  will  follow.  *‘]*oet-diaguostitian  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Europe"  i*  the  title  given  Morand  by  a  writer  in  the 
Pari.  FiQ'iro,  where  we  find  these  lines  characterizing  hi*  literary 
ami  personal  equipment: 

"If  there  exists  n  really  original  writer  to-day.  Monsieur  Paul 
Morand  is  indeed  the  man.  He  may  haw  been  under  certain 
influences,  even  very  dissimilar  ones.  What  difference  do.#  it 
make  as  long  as  he  ha*  so  admirably  Assimilated  them? 

“It  i*  customary  to  compare  him  with  Jean  Giruuilou.x.  And 
vet  at  Iwittom  there  ■-  nothing  less  alike  than  the  work  of  tlie.w 
two  wriUrs.  all  ho  lioth  of  them  will  ro|«y  reading.  .  .  . 

"Wc  -aw  Monsieur  Paul  Morand  in  the  offices  of  the  Sim-ltt 
Kn-ne  Fnhfti  f  a  few  minute*  after  the  jury  had  made  known 
their  vote.  He  is  a  young  man:  tall,  slender,  very  dark;  hi-  hair, 
which  l«  parted,  i»  smooth  and  black.  His  thin  supple  hands 
Is-tray  hi*  nervousness.  He  -miles  very  pleasantly.  Hi* 
features  lioth  show  ami  conceal  hi*  emotions.  He  »pcak< 
distinctly.  There  i*  something  of  the  Japan'**'  uImiiiI  him.  Hi 
voice  i*  soft  and  clear.  Moreover,  he  dresses  in  very  giMid  ta*ti . 
He  says: 

"’It  i»  thought  that  I  mu  a  very  young  writer  and  that 
Fortune  ha-  *mih<d  on  me  from  the  very  start,  Unfortunately, 
till*  IS  not  the  case.  I  am  3.r»  years  old.  I  began  to  write  whrn 
I  was  l.y  You  -v  I  have  already  31)  years  of  letters  behind  roe. 
What  I  do,  my  manner  of  writing  (no  matter  what  opinion  otc 
may  have l  i-  not  done  extemporaneously.  I  have  traveled  u 
great  ileal.  I  have  made  numerous  stays  in  Italy  and  in  Ger¬ 
many.  I  lived  a  full  year  at  Oxford;  another  year  in  Rome; 
then  two  years  in  Madrid  and  four  years  in  laindon.' 

"Some  one  a-ked  Monsieur  Paul  Morand  if  Ins  first  ptwm 
had  not  l*«*ii  inspired  by  I)adn.  The  author  of  ' '  Formf  Is 
Nuit"  Mailed  with  Oriental  urbanity: 

"  fertainly  not.'  -aid  he.  ‘Hut  don't  pin  your  faith  in* 
denial.  The-e  young  men  mwiii  to  me  to  In-  full  of  rceourre  nnd 
very  intelligent.  Dada  repre-eiit*  the  poetry  of  a  visionary  .  .  . 
it  i«  the  portic  enthusiasm  of  the  aulmutiseioua.  All  that  I  have 
written  has  always  been  premeditated  and  thought  out  More- 
hand.' 

"When  a»k»d  which  of  his  books  he  liked  Inst: 

"  'The  one  entitled  "Feuilles  de  Temperature.”  It  seems  lo 
me  that  there  is  in  throe  poems  the  essence  of  my  beliefs  atnl 
feeling*  under  a  lyric  exterior.' 

"And  again  Monsieur  Paul  Morand  smiled  neither  Itoaslfullv 
nor  modestly." 

Morand  was  thought  a  likely  candidate  for  the  Flaultcrl  prize, 
which  bring*  a  much  larger  sum.  The  success  of  the  lir»t  of 
the  two  volumes  of  sketches  gave  the  impression  that  he  wm 
not  in  need  of  a  prize.  “Just  a*  tho  these  prize*  were  meant 
to  he  acts  of  charity  and  not  to  single  out  merit,"  remark- 
Lf  F>Q>iro.  adding  that  “in  the  some  way  one  might  have  pro¬ 
tested  tho  awarding  of  the  Goncourt  prize  to  Marvel  lYuu-t  n 
1919.  El *c where  in  this  same  paper  Horv6  Lauwiok  lake-  up 
the  theme: 

"Some  very  aeriou*  lesson*  are*  contained  in  the  event*  of  the 
last  few  day*.  Monsieur  Paul  Morand,  one  of  the  few  young 
men  who  are  not  territorial  reservist*,  ha*  just  received  the 
Renabcmnee  prize.  This  evidently  i-  a  very  brilliant  occasion, 
and  no  once  can  congratulate  him  more  cordially  than  we. 

"On  the  other  hand,  what  ha*  happened  to  him  is  afi>n* 
enough,  as  lie  was  one  of  the  most  likely  competitors  and  the 
prolnbte  winner  of  the  FlauU-rt  prize,  endowed  to  perpetuate 
tlie  memory  of  the  inventor  of  the  rifle. 

"The  Flaubert  prize  represents  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
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>-AV  COM  pros— HiroxB  fiLADYrt  coorEK-i  ib-t  JOhC  COLLIN*—' Tamt 


PRIZE-WINNERS  IN  THE  POPULARITY  CONTEST  OK  BRITISH  STAGE  FAVORITE* 


i>  in  the  literary  world  nil  auma  are  to  ho  taken  into  eonsidera- 
uon.  but  more  ho  the  largest  ones. 

u  result  of  winning  the  Renaissance  pri/.e  Monsieur  Paul 
Morand  i»  no  longer  a  probable  entry  for  the  great  Flaubert 
I *rue.  He  i*  in  the  position  of  a  brilliant  athlete  who  find*  him- 
•df  disqualified  for  the  Olympic  (lame*  because  he  has  won  a 
•ark-race. 

“I'ndoubti-dly.  both  prize*  confer  an  equal  honor  on  the  re¬ 
cipient.  Only  their  money  value  iH  not  the  same.  Hut  that  is  a 
trifle.  Monsieur  Paul  Morand,  who  had  the  right  to  count  on  a 
tor|M<do-l>oat  for  this  summer,  is  aliout  to  Ik*  suddenly  reduced 
to  buying  a  small  motor-launch.  Yet  the  press  has  shown  us 
that  he  has  cut  a  good  figure.  He  is  a  fine  fellow." 

Persiflage  aside.  Mr.  Lauwick  finds  a  real  topic  for  discussion 
in  considering  the  ultimate  usefulness  of  literary  prizes: 

“The  members  of  the  jury  learned,  just  as  they  were  about 
to  award  the  Renaissance  prize,  that  a  writer,  who  had  been 
among  the  l>est.  wns  very  sick  and  in  sadly  reduced  circumstances. 
So  Monsieur  Henri  Ijipnuzc  did  a  very  kind  act.  which  naturally 
won  the  praise  of  all.  and  Madame  Colette,  obeying  only  the 
dictati**  of  her  heart,  hurried  to  the  hospital  to  bring  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man  the  cheek. 

"  It  read*  like  a  scene  from  a  fairy-tale,  and  the  finish  is  to  be 
-**n  immediately,  just  as  clearly  as  are  the  dresses  of  the  faint's 
when  they  flit  around  the  little  princes*  drest  in  gold,  or  when 
they  hover  over  the  bedside  of  those  who  are  in  want. 

•‘This  literary  prize  will  show  very  forcibly  that  a  writer 
endowed  with  the  greatest  talent  can  and  might  die  of  hunger 
in  1923.  If  the  Renaissance  prize  served  only  this  purpose,  we 
•hmild  he  eternally  grateful  to  it. 

“What  we  have  needed  for  a  long  time  is  a  Society  to  Dis¬ 
courage  Letters.  A  really  sufficient  number  of  great  writers, 
who  can  hardly  earn  a*  much  as  a  seller  of  newspapers,  will 
never  meet  together  to  proclaim  this  great  truth. 

"Young  men,  if  you  are  desirous  of  dedicating  yourselves  to 
literature,  understand  clearly  that  you  will  end  up  in  a  hos¬ 
pital. 

“It  pays  (letter  to  become  a  barman  than  to  compose  'Open 
All  Night';  it  is  more  profitable  to  hire  out  boats  than  to  write 
The  Lake';  it  is  better  to  sell  candles  than  to  write  The  Chan¬ 
dler.'  Better  prospects  await  the  watchmaker  than  merely 
to  write  "In  Search  of  Lost  Time.' 

If  you  have  not  realized  this  yet.  undoubtedly  it  is  because 
an  intellectual  man  can  be  also  unintelligent.  Put  your  faith 
in  Talleyrand,  who  was  both  an  intellectual  and  intelligent. 
Hammer  in  nails,  be  a  taxi-driver,  pick  peas,  and  don't  forget 
'his  wise*  remark  which  ought  to  l»e  engraved  in  golden  letters 
on  the  front  doors  of  all  Faculties  of  Letter*:  ‘Never  Become 
an  Author.'  ” 


ENGLAND'S  MOST  POPULAR  ACTRESSES 

\  TOT  MANY  of  the  younger  Knglish  actresses  of  stellar 
rank  have  l*ecn  seen  much  in  America.  I  ho  leading  actor* 
-L  *  have  been  frequent  visitor*.  A  guessing  contest  a*  to 
which  an-  the  ten  most  populnr  actresses  would  leave  many  of 
ua  mystified.  Yet  two  out  of  the  three  prize-winners  in  the 
London  Hvtrnmtrr  competition  have  been  seen  on  the  New  York 
stage,  and  six  at  least  of  the  ten  who  led  in  the  voting  have 
played  at  Mime  time  in  America.  The  Hn-iamler  gave  out  twenty 
names  and  asked  its  readers  to  vote  for  ten.  offering  three  sub¬ 
stantial  prizes  to  any  who  chow  in  the  proper  order  the  ten  who 
emerged  \  ictorious.  Tin1  |*ill.  which  was  limited  in  time,  brought 
out  nearly  200.000  votes,  and  no  one  guessed  the  exact  order  of 
preference.  Those  interested  in  mat  hematics  may  figure  on  the 
problem  of  chances  of  any  one  of  the  contestants.  However,  the 
question  of  who  is  Britain'*  favorite  is  settled  in  favor  of  Miss 
(•lady*  Cooper,  sometimes  promised  to  our  stage,  but  never,  we 
Mieve.  reaching  it.  tho  she  paid  this  city  h  visit  last  year.  The 
*eeond  i-  Mi*«  Fay  Compton,  granddaughter  of  Virginia  Bate- 
man.  who  was  one  of  the  child  actresses  of  the  American  stage. 
The  third  i>  Mi**  Josl  Collin*.  well  known  hen- in  musical  comedy, 
and  daughter  of  l>itti«-  Collins,  whose  memory  i-  associated  with 
the  popular  song  "Tarara  Boo tn-d e-av."  Tin*  competition  anise, 
say*  The  By-tanHrr,  over  "the  controversy  lietween  lending 
theatrical  managers,  famous  producers,  playwrights,  actors  and 
actresses,  critic*  and  the  public  generally"  as  to  who  is  the 
most  popular  actress  of  to-day.  "There  was  a  difference  of 
scarcely  a  thou -and  vote*  between  the  fir*t.  the  s*-coild.  and  the 
third,"  continues  The  Bynlandcr,  seeing  in  this  "a  fact  which, 
having  rvganl  to  the  huge  |m*I1.  i*  eloquent  of  the  extraordinary 
and  almost  «-qual  public  popularity  enjoyed  by  all  three  of  these 
famou*  actress***."  The  following  ten  of  the  twenty  candidates 
concerned  wen-  voted  the  most  |>opular  in  the  order  named 


I.  MIS.-  tiLADY*  COOPER 

2  MISS  I  %V  COMFTOX 

3  MWS  JOKE  COLLI.VK 
4.  MISS  MARIE  LOHK 

V  MISS  IRENE  \  ANBROUf  ill 


f>  Miss  SYBIL  THORNDIKE 
7  MISS  PHYLLIS  DARE 
*  Miss  PEC  if;  Y  O'NEIL 
V  MISS  PHYLLIS  XEILSONsTERRY 
10  Miss  FHYLLfS  MONK  MAN 


The  British  Umpire  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  took  part  in  the 
voting,  yet  no  one  voter  of  the  200.000  gave  the  full  ten  in  the 
correct  order. 


ized  bv  Go( 


CAN  CHRISTIANITY  LIVE  WITHOUT  A  CREED? 


ARE  CREEDS  NECESSARY?  to  put  without  gloss  a 

ZJh  question  that  at  times  presents  itself  just  as  plainly  to 
1.  many  people.  both  in  an«l  out  of  the  Church.  Do  they 
formulate  and  hold  all  the  truth,  and  is  belief  in  them  easantial 
to  the  salvation  which  humanity  instinctively  araks?  The 
question  has  I w*t*n  argued  since  a  credo  was  first  made  the  asr 
qua  non  of  meml»er»hip  in  the  great  Christian  body.  since  re¬ 
ligion  was  first  locked  in  a  formula,  a*  wane  would  put  it.  or.  as 
others  would  say.  since  truth  was  first  wholly,  and  for  all  time, 
revealed.  Many  churchmen,  perhaps  the  majority,  still  place 
nil  their  reliance  on  some  traditional  formula;  it  is  to  them  the 
lamp  which  light*  the  way. 

Others,  equally  as  loyal  to  the 
truth  aa  they  see  it.  do  not 
“bind  their  thoughts  into  a 
bundle  of  words."  As  we 
know  it  to-day,  the  difference 
between  the  two  parties  in 
the  Church  is  this:  one 
affirm*  that  Christianity, 
while  it  involve"  spiritual 
experience,  is  ba-cd  on  a 
set  of  doctrine*  infallibly 
established;  the  other  a*««*rt* 
that  religion  i«  contained  in 
no  formula,  but  is  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  soul  with 
Clod,  a  thing  that  grow*,  so 
that  it  sloughs  off  old  intel¬ 
lectual  interpretations  as  it 
take*  on  new  ones.  To  return, 
then,  can  one  lie  a  Christian 
without  following  any  net  doctrine?  Also,  should  creed*  be  u*e«l 
as  a  requirement  for  church  membership?  And  is  an  individual 
loyal  to  truth  who  repeats  a  cre«d  publicly  and  interpret*  it 
privately?  The  World  Tomorrow  (New  York)  put*  these  ques¬ 
tion*  to  three  men  of  mark  in  the  Christian  Church  who  are*  of 
divergent  institutional  background*,  tine  live*  without  a 
creed;  the  second  would  drop  the  creed*  as  stumbling-block* 
to  “true  Christian  progress**; and  the  third  would  u*e  them  only 
a*  guide-post*.  To  those  who  disagree  totally  with  the  three 
opinions  they  will  at  least  afford  l«a«i*  for  further  argument. 

"  I  have  never  subscribed  to  any  official  creed,  have  never 
signed  one.  nor  repealed  one."  writes  Dr.  Harry  Emereun  Fo*- 
dick.  at  once  the  storm-center  of  recent  controversy  ami  the 
acknowledged  guide  of  many  who  have  been  spiritually  a-tray. 
"I  -ay  this,”  continues  Dr.  Fuadick.  “in  order  to  assure  young 
men  and  women  who  want  to  work  in  the  Church  and  perhaps 
through  tho  Church's  ministry,  that  there  are  Christians  and 
churches  who,  lielieving  in  doctrine  as  the  intellectual  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  life,  do  not  force  subscription  to  official 
creeds,  nor  use  them  as  restrictive  delimitations  on  the  minister’s 
thinking."  As  this  noted  minister  sees  it: 

"The  business  of  the  Church  to-day  is  <1  to  translate  the 
basic  convictions  of  the  Christian  (iospel  into  terms  intelligible 
to  modern  minds,  ami  (2)  apply  those  convictions  to  modern 
circumstances.  Christian  doctrine,  bv  itself,  like  any  other 
theoretical  construction  of  the  intellect,  is  abstract  and  un¬ 
inviting.  But  Christian  doctrine  worked  out  in  life  is  always 
impressive. 

"Many  Liberals  seem  to  think  that  just  because  they  en¬ 


deavor  to  adjust  the  ir  ideas  of  religious  truth  to  current  methods 
of  thinking,  the  mere  rationality  of  their  theology  will  win  their 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  theology  will  not  win  any  caw.  no 
matter  whether  the  manner  of  thinking  Im>  Fundamentalist  nr 
l.iU-ral.  But  if  we  ean  state  the  basic  truth  of  Christianity  in 
terms  consonant  with  what  wo  know  to  lie  true  in  other  realm* 
and  then  can  clothe  these  ideas  in  transformed  lives  and  trans¬ 
formed  societies,  we  shall  be  stating  the  case  for  Christianity  in 
its  mo*t  convincing  form." 

Expressing  sympathy  for  what  have  been  termed  the  old- 
fashioned  defenders  of  the  faith.  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Assistant 
l*rofc»*or  of  New  Testament  in  the  Theological  School  of  Har¬ 
vard.  says  I  hut  “the  erewli 
as  one  usually  finds  them  in 
the  churches  are  noi  the 
expressions  of  profound  ex¬ 
perience."  Rather,  ho  holds. 

"They  arc  deductions  .if 
philosophic  thought.  nn<*  m 
mo*l  articles  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  controversy.  Their 
terminology  and  their  polemic 
are  ImiiIi  due  to  the  temporary 
world  of  thought  iti  which 
they  arose.  As  landmark* 
in  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine  they  have  goat 
archeological  value;  a*  evi¬ 
dences  of  ecclesiastical  jHilily 
they  are  intelligible  phenom¬ 
ena.  Their  ancient  use  and 
abuse  is  a  matter  of  history, 
a  lesson  sober  and  in.trir. 
live.  One  can  admire  the 
sound  moral  arid  intellectual 
instincts  which  often  inspire! 
the  orthodox  partisans  just  a*  one  can  admire  the  sound 
spiritual  and  practical  nonconformity  of  their  opponent*  and 
victim*.  It  is  nut  necessary  to  take  aidva  with  the  heretics  »r 
to  condemn  the  orthodox  when  one  expresses  diMUlisfaetion 
with  the  official  creeds.  Time  has  made  ancient  gout!  uncouth 
J.  -lM  Christ  i*  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever;  but  the 
background  of  human  thought  in  which  men  strive  to  place 
him  is  not  the  same.  The  inspiring  task  of  relating  him  afresh 
to  our  own  problems,  intellectual,  moral  or  spiritual,  i*  only 
hindered  by  accepted  formula*-  unless,  ns  no  doubt  is  often 
sincerely  and  easily  done,  the  intelligent  reciter' of  the  on*d 
suhstituM*  a*  he  recites  it  his  own  philosophical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  concepts." 

The  most  serious  defret  of  the  creed*,  a*  Professor  Cadbury 
find-  it.  i*  that  "their  intention  and  use  have  so  often  been 
exclusive  and  defensive,  rather  than  inviting  and  affirmative: 
excoiumunicativc.  rather  than  communicativo.  Their  positive 
‘I  Idieve'  has  Income  in  practise  a  negative,  ‘Thou  shall  not 
deny.*  "  The  difficulty  van  not  lie  removed  by  a  reformulation 
of  the  creed*,  thinks  the  professor,  for,  he  goes  on, 

"That  would  only  burden  our  descendant*  with  a  new  phase 
of  our  problem.  It  is  not  for  us  openly  to  flout  the  old  creed.*,  nor 
privately  to  whittle  them  away.  They  could  lie  quietly  drop!. 
l>oth  by  those  who  believe  them  and  by  those  who  do  not.  The 
former  especially  have  a  duty  in  removing  a  stumbling-block  to 
true  Christian  progress.  .  .  . 

"Ecumenical  or  national  assemblies  can  insist  upon  creed- 
only  by  a  recrudescence  of  medieval  intolerance.  Rather  let 
all  men  devote  their  energy  to  finding  truth.  Let  them  rvalue 
that  religious  truth  no  less  than  other  precious  thing*  is  better 
defended  by  conversion  than  by  coercion.  When  men  hav  e  said 


WITHOUT  FAITH 

Bv  Stoklct  S.  PUSHER 

A  IAS.  the  rye*  which  blinding  dud  ha*  filled. 

.  Whose  grovelling  god  lie*  in  the  mothering  slime; 
And  blundering  hand*  that  level  hone  sublime 
Down  to  the  tomb;  and  dark  brains  coldly  skilled 
In  knowledge  to  pull  down  but  not  to  build- 
lame  spirit*  on  the  narrow  bridge  of  Time, 
Ileart-siek  for  heights  that  challenge  them  to  elimk. 
But  stop|>ed  by  smothering  tlerin  where  light  is  killed! 
They  waste  their  hearts  in  faithless,  battling  strife, 
(•roiling  in  dust  for  the  lost  key  of  life. 

Nor  sec  the  star*  front  midnight  march  toward  dawn; 

Alas,  for  they  beyond  the  dixie  end 
Of  year*  glimpse  not  the  path  that  still  goes  on, 

Nor  know  in  all  the  vasts  of  space  n  Friend! 

—  The  Christian  Century  (Chicago). 


LK Alt NIN'Ct  IX  TIIE  t 


real  poverty 


THE  PASSING  OF  HAPHAZARD  CHARITY 

DOLING  OUT  SOUP  AND  BREAD  on  Avcmw  A.  or  on 
any  other  similar  •venue  for  that  matter.  used  to  Ik*  the 
way  chanty  settled  to  it*  own  satisfaction  the  problems 
of  the  poor.  Johnny  and  8u-ie.  or  Pietro  and  Anpdica.  a*  the 
cane  mifht  b«*.  and  their  reaper  live  parent*,  fared  >«M1cr  for  n  day 
or  two;  hut  after  the  eharity  b*-k«*t  was  emptied  they  were  u* 
badly  off  a*  at  fir*t.  More  *oup  and  bread  wen*  nailed.  It  wan 
found  that  lb>-  daily  dole,  of  bread  and  coal  didn't  nettle  anything 
except  the  immediate  c«dd  and  hunger.  Now  we  have  a  pro- 
foumler  insight  into  the  root  rauw.  of  poverty,  and  social  wad- 
fan-  workers  rive  scientific  «tudy  to  the  problem*  of  the  jx*or  and 
ad  th<**«*  « ho  an*  also  otherwise  inadequately  fitted  to  keep  the 
lar.la-r  »tork**d.  the  coal-bin  full  anal  the  l»a>dy  fit  for  toil  anal  play. 
Sociology  it  raised  to  the  ahrnity  of  a  •cia-nrr;  it  i.  taurht  in  the 
rolh-gv*  and  universities.  an<l  fair  certain  girls'  eadla*re»  in  the 
Kail  a  supplementary  eour-r.  known  a.  "Junior  Month."  i«  riven 
in  New  York.  "Junior  Month"  i.  made  possible  by  the  New 
Ya»rk  Charity  Organization  Society,  an  anonymous  nu*inl«er  aif 
which  pay*  thcrx|*-nw*  ad  the  rirl.  selected  by  student-faculty 
committee*  to  take  tha*  course  in  the  great  labairatorv  ad  tba>  East. 

A  four-weeks'  prorram.  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Clan. 
Tourtcy.  covers,  we  are  told,  the  main  field*  of  social  work, 
so  that  the  students  obtain  a  well-rounded  impression  of  the  sco|h* 
of  the  profession.  These  include  such  branches  a*  family  social 
work,  medical  saanal  service.  indu*trial  personnel  work,  parade 
and  |>rot>alion.  child  welfare,  immirration,  delinquency  and 
others.  The  students  visit  Ellis  I -land.  Bedford  Reformatory, 
the  Children’s  Court,  and  other  institutions  of  similar  character 
a*  a  follow-up  on  particular  lecture*.  Two  generations  ago. 
comment*  the  New  York  Krtning  Pad,  it  would  have  been  the 
desire  of  these  young  women  to  ladle  out  soup  at  a  hra-ad-lina*. 
or  to  cstaldiab  an  orphan  asylum  to  remedy  the  conditions  they 
had  observed.  One  genaTatlon  ago  they  would  have  wished 
to  help  tha*  anti-tuherruk»sis  movement  "or  ta»  enter  a  statistical 
bureau  for  the  determination  of  a  living  wage  for  workers." 
To-day.  however,  "tin*  desire  of  tbrx  college  girls  is  "to  give  th«* 
individual  the  right  outlook  on  life'  and  ‘to  fit  him  into  the  place 
when*  be  can  do  the  l>e*t  work  and  be  happiest  and  most  useful.' 
It  is  the  cry  of  opportunity— opportunity  for  families  to  supply 
their  own  soup,  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  to  keep  their 
health,  to  he  worth  a  saving  wage."  It  is  suggested  that  the 
idea  might  be  good  for  others  a*  well  a*  juniors. 

They  wen*  the  most  illuminating  weeks  she  had  spent  in  her 


»i'll  what  religion  has  meant  to  them,  let  other*  ponder  and  ap¬ 
preciate  their  word*.  Those  who  unite  in  a  general  acceptance 
•»f  *uch  varied  and  unconstrained  expressions  as  may  he  found  in 
the  Bible  or  in  the  autobiographical  and  devotional  literature 
■if  an  historic  denomination  may  well  become  members  of  a  com¬ 
mon  fellowship.  Thus  they  will  preserve  anil  employ  without 
<l»ginnti*m  the  rich  heritage  of  the  past,  and  will  |M*rmit  and  even 
stimulate  fresh  discoveries  and  expression*  of  truth  in  tho 
future." 

Assorting  an  "irropro*»iblo  conflict”  between  new  knowledge 
and  tradition,  both  in  aoienoe  and  religion,  the  Rev.  John 
lluwnnl  Molish,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  church  in 
Brooklyn,  say*  that  "a  creed  i*  the  quintessence  of  tradition." 
It  we  were  oom polled  to  express  what  many  of  u*  bdievo  to-day. 
we  would  Ih«  forced  to  use  the  language,  the  thought  term*  and 
the  know  led  go  of  our  time,  hut  the  probability  is  that  "the 
foundation  wo  would  accept  to-day  would  not  Is*  acceptable 
even  to  ourselv a*  twenty  years  from  now;  and  it  i*  certain  that  it 
would  Ihi  unacceptable  to  another  generation.”  Thi*  i«  not 
meant  as  an  argument  against  creels,  but  ns  "an  argument 
against  making  creels  a  final  statement,  'the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered,'  a  declaration  of  truth  that  is  not  subject  to  reinter¬ 
pret*  I  ion  in  tho  light  of  new  knowledge." 

A*  to  the  ethics  of  making  mental  reservations  to  a  pub¬ 
licly  accepted  creed.  I)r.  Mdish  remarks  that  it  is  a  question 
which  confronts  some  men  in  nil  tho  churches,  even  in  tho 
church  which  has  no  authorised  creed.  For  tho  church  which 
ha«  no  creed  has  at  least  "a  tradition,  or  statement  of  things 
mart  surely  belie vod  among  its  member*."  The  question  can 
not  )-*  answered  categorically,  thinks  Dr.  Mdish;  each  mint 
answer  it  for  himself. 


"But  this  i*  n  fact;  in  every  communion,  even  in  the  Roman 
f'alholic.  to-day  is  a  growing  minority  of  intelligent  people 
who  have  departed  from  the  traditions  of  th«  elder*  and  have 
accept.*d  the  new  knowledge.  and  reinterpret  the  old  ens-d*  in 
the  light  or  the  facts  as  they  have  come  to  see  them.  The  process 
of  change  is  slower  in  some  churches  than  in  other*,  hut  even  in 
the  most  conservative  and  reactionary  body  there  is  some 
-lunge. 

*'  In  nil  the  churches  are  men  who  have  come  to  sec  that 
rcDrctive  life  anil  action,  rather  than  conformity  to  creed,  is  the 
of  the  Church.  And  even  a«  life  is  more  important  than 
thought  so  the  religious  community  is  more  vital  than  creeds. 
Owls  ought  to  Ik*  like  guidc-pt*t#  along  the  automobile  high¬ 
way— to  guide  the  traveler,  not  obstruct  his  going.  So  Used, 
they  are  of  great  value.  They  embody  the  experience  of  many 
te aerations,  an  experience  which  il  learned  and  heeded  will  kicp 
men  from  error  and  lead  them  into  wisdom/’ 
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whole  life,  said  Miss  Ruth  Blakesleo,  a  junior  of  Gourher  College. 
Baltimore,  after  she  had  finished  this  year's  course.  Associated 
with  her  in  "Junior  Month"  were  Kliubeth  Waterman,  Barnard; 
Mary  K.  Rodney.  Bryn  M&wr;  Katherine  Slay  ter.  Connoctieut 
College;  Ann  McCracken.  Klrnira;  Mary  Bruyn.  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke;  Mary  Killatn.  RadelifTo;  Jane  Gn*wold.  Smith;  Esther 
Briegel,  Swnrthniore;  Janet  F.  Wurlitzer,  Vassar;  Mary  R. 
Richards.  Wells;  Carroll  McCarty.  Wellesley. 

The  earnestness  of  the  students,  the  character  of  the  work,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  young  women  to  it  is  recorded  in  an  interview 
with  Miss  Blakodee  by  a  reporter  of  The  Sr ir  York  Sun  and 
Globe.  Says  Miss  BlaktMhvV  . 

.A  -  •'  -  • 

"Next  year  we4l  each  ndunFto  our  colleges  as  seniors,  and  wo 
intend  to  give  both  faculty  and  student*  the  In-ncfttk  of  our 
practical  experience*  at  'Junior  Mftn|fc*  {look*  niv^Oot  a* 
vivid  ns  your  own  experiences,  of  cflijry.  lull  'a needs 
Imth  to  be  able  to  make  tip-  proper* nior 
Month’  you  first*  hear  the  theories  eoncerniTO  ‘‘oim-  t  of 

social  work  and  then  viffl  ifi>  to  sin*  how  it  work*  out  in  practise. 

"  T  think  you  reach  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  when  you  are 
trying  to  do  something  for  somebody  in  trouble  you  aren’t 
dealing  with  an  isolated  person,  but  each  one  as  he  relates  to  his 
environment.  For  instance,  the  medical  social  service  worker 
knows  that  a  man  has  tubcroukxu  ami  lie  has  bin-n  ad\ise<l  to 
go  away  for  two  years.  Well,  he  g.a-s  away  and  loses  weight 
Im-cuiihc  he’s  worrying  about  his  family  or  his  job.  and  union  you 
get  that  whole  end  of  it  straightened  out.  you  might  as  well  let 
him  stay  at  home  nud  die. 

"You  can’t  treut  him  upnrt  from  his  family  situation.  The 
same  thing  happens  in  child  welfare.  There  was  a  youngster  we 
heard  of  whose  family  didn’t  give  him  pra|>er  care,  so  he  was  sent 
away  for  three  weeks  at  great  expense.  Wln-n  he  got  baek 
he  looked  fine,  had  gained  fourteen  |t»unds.  and  was  well. 
Within  a  month  he  was  right  back  where  lie  started,  so  they  de¬ 
cided  they  couldn’t  deal  with  him  alone,  but  would  have  to  go 
ba-k  of  him  to  his  environment.  They  did.  and  finally  his 
mother  was  taught  how  to  take  proper  care  of  her  children;  so 
the  I  toy  has  a  permanent  promise  of  health.  The  prolotion 
officer  at  the  Children’s  Court  told  us  the  same  thing.  He  said 
it  was  no  use  just  to  take  u  delinquent  Isiy  away  from  his  parents 
for  two  years  and  then  let  him  go  l»ark  again  to  tin-  mine  parents 
same  gang  and  nil.  The  emphasis  everywhere  in  meeting  all 
these  social  problems  seems  to  lie  getting  at  the  home  condition* 
behind  each  problem,  whether  it’*  with  children.  *ick  people, 
prisoners,  family  deserters  or  otherwise,  and  answering  tie- 
question  ‘Why?’  Why  are  they  that  way  and  what’s  the 
remedy? 

“Social  work  is  just  la-ginning  to  interest  students  in  college 
because  it  is  getting  down  to  root  causes  ami  not  just  concerned 
with  giving  away  annual  Christmas  baskets.  The  C.  O.  S.  ha* 
certainly  taught  us  through  ‘Junior  Month’  that  there’s  heap- 
more  to  it  than  any  of  us  had  ever  *up|ioscd." 


NO  ROOM  IN  THE  MOVIES -A  "round-house"  to  ran-  for 
and  return  film-smitten  girls  to  their  homes  has  been  established 
by  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Hollywood.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  the  nebula  of  drama  from  which  stars,  occasionally 
nod  only  occasionally,  are  projected  onto  the  silver  screen. 
Hollywood,  to  change  the  simile,  hns  become  the  Mecca  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  girls  whose  only  title  to  hope  and  ambition  is  a  pretty 
face  which  they  think  will  "screen"  well,  the  incautious  admira¬ 
tion  of  some  friendly  critic  ot  neighborhood  sociables,  or  a  little 
facility  in  amateur  dramatics.  They  arrive  only  to  find  that 
most  positions  are  Hll<-d  and  that  stars  are  not  made  every  day  — 
or  night  An  announcement  from  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  published  in  several  papers,  says  that  Will  H.  Hays, 
presiden.  of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributor*  of 
America,  lias  moved  the  oganization  to  donate  $120,000  to  the 
project.  Tn  the  same  announcement  it  i*  sta  ed.  in  the  nature  of 
a  warning,  that  girls  without  professional  experience  have  almost 
no  chance  of  getting  nto  a  Studio  to-day,  tbo  hundreds  are 
reported  to  Im«  so  obsessed  with  their  own  possibilities  a*  to  l>e 
quitting  work  and  school  and  starting  for  Hollywood,  seeking 
fame  and  a  million  a  year.  Some  are  cautious  enough  to  provide 


fan-  for  the  almost  inevitable  return  home;  others  cast  caution 
to  the  winds  and  arrive  penniless — Ix-ach-cor iIkts  on  the  strand 
of  fame.  Places  are  found  for  u  few.  One  girl  In-came  a  hair¬ 
dresser,  another  a  nurse  girl  for  a  noted  actress. 

The  Y.  W.  (\  A.  can  not  save  those  girls  from  disappoint UMti. 
says  The  C ontinent  (Presbyterian),  "but  it  can  and  doe?  save 
them  from  despair  nnd  ruin."  But,  while  it  appreciates  the 
necessity  for  helping  the  girls  who  an-  already  stranded  at  Holly¬ 
wood.  The  Trenlytennn  believes  that  instead  of  making  provision 
for  this  kind  of  thing,  "it  would  ho  far  wiser  to  send  out  irifnrm*- 
tion  all  over  our  land,  informing  parents  and  girls  and  advi*in* 
them  against  such  foolish  and  worthless  ambition  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  their  lives  to  defeat,  if  not  ruin."  It  is  urged: 

"I.et  every  girl  lie  scnl  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  wartime 
lie  sent  out  that  no  more  are  wanted.  When  a  life  of  useful 
industry  is  thus  supplanted  by  a  life  of  artificiality,  imitation  and 
indulgence,  we  can  hope  for  nothing  but  breakdown  and  disaster 
for  the  rising  generation.  These  well-meaning  agencies  mu*t 
lieware  le*t  they  bow  the  seed*  of  n  nation-wide  and  generation* 
loug  misery  and  shame." 


TIIKO  LOGICAL  JAY -WALKING 

JAY-WALKING  IS  A  SHORT-CUT  to  the  hospital,  as  many 
of  our  urban  pedestrians  know  to  their  sorrow,  and  thu 
pro|ien*ity  to  cut  corners  nnd  disregurd  the  rule*  of  In¬ 
road  i**nl*o  known  on  the  theological  highway,  where  it  often  ku 
a  lanu-ntable  end  in  a  spiritual  hospital.  Along  the  great  high¬ 
way  of  theological  thought  that  has  lun-n  established  through  the 
centuries,  and  over  which  the  gn  at  track  of  religious  advance  i* 
pa—ing  from  the  past  to  the  present,  observes  a  writer  in  Th 
Wetter  n  Chritlian  Adroeate  (Methodist),  are  found  men  wb- 
under  an  impulse,  disregard  the  rules  of  traffic  ami  dart  across  it, 
*« -eking  the  other  side.  Of  course,  every  road  lias  two  side* 
Then-  must  U>  the  lilieral  nnd  the  conservative  side,  ami  a  man 
should  haw  the  privilege  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  "he  should  reinemlier  that  the  highway  is  n»1 
at  his  dis|tosnl,  that  it  does  not  In-long  to  him  for  his  own  privslc 
and  personal  exploitation,  but  that  be  is  a  thinking  creature 
seeking  his  safe  course  upon  it.”  Otherwise,  his  spiritual  life 
may  Ih>  imperilled.  "His  intellectual  identity,  his  judgment, 
may  In-  brought  into  question  by  a  foolish  impulse,  or  by  per¬ 
mitting  a  blind  instinct  to  carry  him  into  the  peril  «»f  1 1.— 
traffic  on  the  str.s-1  without  giving  thought  to  its  danger.” 

The  theological  jay-walker,  under  a  psychological  impulse,  i 
wo  are-  told,  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  pay  attention  to  the 
tralfic  of  the  highway  of  historic  thinking  because  he  assume' 
that  he  is  wiser  than  his  fathers.  Under  the  "impulse  of  modern 
criticism"  he  may  take  up  the  verities  of  the  past  and  the  record 
or  God's  dealing  with  mankind  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  them  solve-, 
nnd  hold  them  as  of  little  value,  except  as  they  are  interpret^ 
in  the  light  of  his  own  |H«rsonal  lamps,  and  under  an  impulw. 
dart  athwart  the  historic  highway  of  Christian  thinking,  defying 
all  the  regulated  rights  of  the  traffic  a*  tho  they  did  not  exist,  an  I 
a*  tho  they  were  beneath  his  consideration.”  In  the  face  of 
"th--  gathering  blindness  of  agnosticism,  infidelity,  and  atheism" 
the  chances  are  against  him  for  n  safe  landing  on  the  other  side. 
If  he  succeed*. "  he  will  be  unable  to  retrace  hi*  steps  until  he  find* 
the  crossing  laid  down  by  the  historic  laws  developed  through  the 
progress  of  Christian  thinking."  As  for  the  safe  course. 


"  Man  furnishes  the  explanation  of  all  experiences  that  beconi-.- 
a  part  of  his  history.  He  can  bo  explained  in  himself.  Th-- 
way  i*  easy,  the  path  is  open.  The  pa*t  does  not  need  to  he 
taken  into  account ;  the  future  will  take  care  of  itself.  Each  man 
is  a  unit  fur  study,  a  psychological  specimen  that  runs  true  to 

form,  but  which  individualizes  all  spiritual  manifestations . 

"The  man  passing  along  the  historic  highway  of  Christ 
thought  may  think  that  be  has  the  privilege  to  cross  at 
L*-t  u<  remind  him  that  thw.is  not  true.  There  is  such  a  tl 
a.- ’a  theological  jay-walker,  and  short-cutting  the  traffic  ofCh 
tian  thought-may  land  himjn  the  Spiritual  hospital." 
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SOUP  MAKES  THE  WHOLE  MEAL  TASTE  BETTER 


Do  you  know  why  they  fairly  fly 
To  cross  the  line  the  winners' 
The  boy  and  girl  who  finish  first 
Get  Campbell's  for  their  dinners? 


f>MP8EUS0UPC0HWHY+*r  y/. 

N  J,u. t*  *} 


“Give  your  child  good  health  and  you  have  done 
your  chief  duty  as  a  parent. “  Do  you  realize  how 
important  good  soup,  eaten  regularly  every  day,  is  in 
building  up  a  sound  body?  It  tones  and  strengthens 
digestion,  keeps  the  appetite  vigorous  and  eager,  and 
makes  all  the  food  yield  greater  nourishment. 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup 

is  eaten  every  day  by  millions  of  people  simply  because 
they  relish  its  delicious  flavor.  But  this  puree  of  rich 
tomato  juices  blended  with  fine  butter  is  also  a 
splendidly  wholesome  stimulant  to  digestion. 
Tempting  for  any  meal,  don’t  overlook  it  for  the 
youngsters’  supper,  with  crackers  in  it.  Serve  it  often 
as  a  Cream  of  Tomato.  • 

21  kinds  12  cents  a  can 


CURRENT 


POETRY 


Inuditiird  rmlribulions  lo  ibis  dr  pa  time  nl  cannot  be  relumed. 


NONE  of  Katherine  Mgn*fiekT*  poetry 
has  come  under  our  notice  *o  far. 
Perhaps  there  i*  more  to  be  given  the  world 
This  one  in  Th,  Adel  phi  (July)  was  written 
in  memory  of  her  poMomtely  loved 
younger  brother."  Leslie  H.-ron  Ib-au- 
champ.  who  waa  killed  in  France  in  Oelo- 
Iht.  I'.Ho.  at  the  mgr  •  *  'w«nt>-one.  barely 
n  week  after  leaving  England  for  the  front. 


TO  I..  H.  B.  IROHVlai 


As  I  rW.  as  I  ride. 

■Wring  sharp  to  Hllwr  side 
Tr«»  amt  i-idir*  crowd  to  tee 
Spain  go  by. 

Straight  a  bra -I  the  round.  b>*  *ul>-di«k— 
titan*  I  ran  'mtnare* 

Tilling  r*1  upon  'he  ritre. 

Spilling  a  IM*U  «>«  “■  «»*»• 

Trailing  a  ekarninic  train  w|.*i  the  aater: 
The  .Urknrs.  U  a  nlmt4c  \.«"  state 
Clutching  wilh  *lu*ky  Angers  >1  the  train: 
Amt  ihio  rani)  dame 
Powdered  a  I- 1  -Jingled  with  good  red  g<4d. 


lit  KtlHMttiK  M  »s-eiiii» 


•tent 


l**t  night  tor  the  tint  lira.-  vines-  you  wrr 
I  walked  with  you.  m»  brother.  In  a  drewm 
W.  were  at  home  again  hrd.»e  the  stream 
Fring'd  with  lull  herry  bushre.  whit.  and  red 
••Ihm  t  ti'Brh  tlmm.  they  on-  po-onnu.  I  «•<! 
llui  your  hand  hovered,  an  I  !  saw  *  lorn 
Of  orange  twig  In  laughter  Hying  an  sue  I  >.H*r 


t..*f 

on  the  riser" 

Ahghl  u.  ray 
\wkwarel  ha  is  I.  drag  a  rauld/on  down 
I  training  a  in.  .It  .11  Ware  tou.  ray  ry  es. 
Hinging  a  g<4<bft  fair- ay  on  the  river. 


and  tuck  him  often  skin  and  hono 
and  dreaming  often  hear  my  own 
life's  Wood  drip  on  the  cwimpled  plUow 
where  once  Immortal  a*  a  stone 
true  love  lay  strangl'd  tty  Othello. 


I'octry  /August)  is  «le voted  to  the  poetry 
id  youth,  and  it  si  arts  out  with  rr-pritii* 
from  i-arly  work  of  established  mum  > 
Next  week  we  will  givo  the  youngster- 
thetii selves  a  chance.  These  reprint*  wrvv 
two  purposes  here:  to  Mautl  us  n  check  <»i 
1  heir  elder  wlv«  and  on  their  you  ns 
conteni|Miraritw: 


thr  sky. 


HOW  A  LITTLE  GIRL  SANG 


Amt  a*  you  stoop'll  I  «■  the  tfltW  gleam 
“limi  t  you  retnrmhrr?  «>  «*lhxl  them  IMwd 
Man  s  lire— il 

I  wohp  and  heard  the  wlml  namn  amt  the  nor 
Of  the  »tark  water  tumMing  on  thr  sf-icr 
When- — where  I.  |h*  P-tb  «f  •">  *•"  •"» 

,sun*  feet' 

Dy  the  remembered  stream  my  hethrr  .tai-U 
Waiting  f-te  me  -On  Krrlcs  In  lu.  bi.-b 
"Tltrwo  an-  my  l«ly  lake  amt  ewt 


'luin  H  far. 

Simla  Is  far  beyond  the  water.— 

Here,  wwh  my  s-.wd. 

I  win  lw  kin* 
u»  that  high  reek 
I  -Oldt. 

Taking  I  hr  trtlaitns  of  own  and  dancing 
And  glisten*  precious  things— 

|  win  hr  king' 


lit  V.11111  l.ituMv 


•11;...!.  *n 


Th  at  -mall  eom|»any  of  rnergeltc 
who  1I011  hoi*- nail  and  love  climbing 

will  contest  Mr.  MidtUc»«*o's  lines  in  7/.. 
lUwl.wnn  But  tin-  great  majority  >d  u- 
prel.r  a  level  highway,  ami  are  well  content 
with  hi*  philosophy: 


I  Mitre’  I  Merc' 

on  the  rlter. 

Strange  Iwi.-hl  shapm- 

to  thr  Air 

Your  UimW  h* ir 


MOUNTAINS 

lit  'owl.  Mnrutov 


l'p  thr  flirt 

tirwj  tWrt.s  mate  Treeing— 

Faster!  raster’ 
filte  me  It-  Itt'ldle* 

I-I.lre  Ihetr  rinak.  the,  hid.-  - 
They  are  .watrWlgr  the  gold  .4  Ibr  river 
Alt  the  g>44«4  the  rlter!  .  . 


The  nvw intaln  sn-rn.  to  guard 
The  land  that  Hew  U-hlnd. 
Ilut  I  VB  Iwen  on  thr  other  sl'Ie 
And  know  « hut  .me  ran  And 


The  house,  read*  and  •tre  t*. 

The  rn.stf.4h  and  the  ladle 
Are  pretty  much  its-  -a roc  ore- 
In  llutfalo  «*r  Cu'll/ 


Nightmare  <re-|w  Upnt i  me: 

St Bl  lb.-  ndvreUurou*  wind 
-mgs  a ist  rwmi»  -Hh  the  river— 


|  p  Its-  ArknlMU  I  came. 
Hawed  by  stalwart  warriors. 


A  mountain  rail  lie  stern 
To  human  hand  ond  i«»- 
And  on  tin-  other  Ode  we  leara 
What  we  already  know. 


No  mount  .in  huto  I  found 
Thai  guanl*  «  single  thing 
In-trad  of  up  I  g"  ansirsl 

Ami  takr  what  higfiw»>s  bring. 


TIIE  STRANGE  COMPANION 

Itr  M.tro.W  OtWLBt 


l*n  I  NT  1.0  in  Tl‘  Call,  these  lim-*  will  nr* 
doubt  carry  a  social  significonc-  tor  some; 
others  may  I--  contriil  ju*t  with  it-  lyn- 
ci-tn: 

SONG  OF  TIIE  ARKANSAS 

Mr  Jojt x  Cn»wroiu> 


There  U  •  man  >4  Are  and  *raw 
mmiwt  «t«h  Ore.  whom  And  I  saw 
rerv  at  a  dam  -M*  nerve  amt  noane 
there  sw tried  a  mt*t  and  light,  grew  dim 
amt  I  on-  facr  to  face  w  u  h  him 
•-ghi».l  airalno  me  in  a  mlrr*r 

btetllHy  staring  fnmt  a  mirror. 


l*p  tlio  Arkansas  t  etgae. 

Urlnglng  aU  the  might  of  Spain 
To  rite  wtWerarm 
lie  Soto.  1.  S|«nUh  rxploreT. 

I  p  the  Arkansas  I  come. 

Unwed  by  stalwart  warrwie.. 
lira  way.  naked  redskin.. 

Softly  their  pnddlre  *pta.h  iB  oily  water 
Clc  inly  they  cut  through 
water. 

And  the  mode  of  t  he  .tripp.ng  water 
Sing,  to  me  of  Spain. 


A*  red  as  wine,  as  white  a*  wtne 
his  fare  which  is  not  and  i«  mine 
whirb  at—  my  fare  *  pantomime 

_ he  makes  a  f.wward  movement,  halt* 

and  ocrhrelra*  In  perfect  time 

lume  ’The  Wue  iMnul--  Walt**' 
die  metnrwHy  to  a  waltz. 


the  jell-.-  waste  of 


i  a  movement  and  retires 
this  man  of  «raw  aid  many  fire- 
lag..  'louMrel  with  Othello 
<glra  I  startle  up  in  ted 
to  And  him  lying  there-  ray  frilow 
often  I  wtsh  that  l»  were  dead 


Ah.  khe  was  ntude  lu  herself. 

A  symphony  of  Joyou.ncw. 

She  «an*.  «!«>  si* (<K  from  Anger  tips. 
Prom  every  tremble  of  her  drew*. 

I  saw  awret  haunting  harmony. 

An  rewtoay,  an  rewtasy. 

In  liiat  strange  curling  of  Iwr  III-, 
Tluit  happy  curilng  of  Iht  lip* 

And  quivering  with  mrlmly 
Those  ey «»  I  saw  tliat  towing  licail. 


Ami  ao  I  saw  wliai  imiate  ■»«. 

Thn*  *tlll  nrrumed  wilh  NUW  of  lead 


Written  at  tin*  age  of  17, 

fretm  <;« nrrgf  M'lfflum  lU’tl I.  Marinlllati,  lt»l  t 


TIIE  FI.OWER  IIOAT 

llv  Itun.HT  I' HOST 


Ttg-  Aslierman  *  .wapplitg  a  yarn  for  a  yarn 
t  ndrr  Hu-  IuuhI  oT  the  village  l«i-l-«r; 

And  tier.  In  tint  angle  of  home  and  barn 
III.  deep-sea  dory  tia.  found  a  luirlsir 


Ai  anrluw  .he  ritliw  tin-  sunny  and 

\*  full  to  t be  gunnel  nf  flower*  growing 

\s  ever  she  tuMn-1  lier  home  with  nwl 

Fretm  Cirea-gc  llaek  when  wind-  wore  I4o.ui/. 


Mil  Cow tx »  i-Mir*  out  hi.  reflect  ton*  in 
n  tuinhlul  h.-ap  n*  tho  h<-  tlwlmm  «l  the 
trouble  vt  afTaainnK  hi«  mark*.  Il  i«  a  !»«■'- 
ing  vogue:  but  Tbe  Knolevi*  nn<l  n  few 
othtfi  are  -till  hospitnlJe: 


And  I  Jtitlgc  from  that  Elysian  freight 
Tliat  all  tlu>»  ask  I.  rotmltcf  w.-nfher. 
Ami  <l*io  amt  mast>T  will  ull  by  fate 
To  seek  f««  the  1 1  tippy  !**•-  together. 


\Vritt*-n  at  the  age  of  in 
Publish'd  Iti  1’ht  \iulk‘>  Ci  '"P" n. on 


1 1IOMAS  HOOD 


lit  Eowi v  Amivniov  Uouin-isos 


Tin-  man  who  rtnakel  III*  liltterncm  wit  tun 
TWa  Wtndlng-abrel  of  pun*  ami  pl*«u-ctittHi« 
t;< id  never  gate  to  look  with  •-omniott  cy.w 
fisdi  a  world  of  «ngul*li  and  <>f  dn 
III-  lw.itlire  wa.  the  tra tid'd  ntan  of  l.ymi. 
And  tlicre-  are  woven  with  li«*  jollities 
Th.-  natm-l'w*  and  eternal  tragedlrei 
That  re-nder  h«>|»-  and  hrlplcwsm^.  akin 


W«-  laugh,  and  '-remit  him.  hut  anon  w«-  fid 
\  still  ch  ild  aorrow -swept  a  weird  unrewi 
Ami  tliin  dim  shadow*  home  lo  midnlglit  aieil 
A*  ir  the  very  ghos.  of  mirth  were  dead  - 
As  if  the  joys  of  time  to  (Ire -u ms  had  flcJ. 

Or  sailrd  away  with  lm-v  to  the  West. 


Written  ts-forc  the  age  of  ii. 


From  TV  CHildrrn  ../  /V  XioM.  10«’haM 
Radtfer.  l»V*i  Phalli*  ^Ttlinre.  Son-  l«* 


v; 


IN  its  1924  five-passenger  six-cylinder  touring  car 
Buick  again  provides  a  finer  gauge  of  automobile 
value.  Completely  new  in  body  lines — with  a  new  and 
more  powerful  Buick  valve-in-head  motor,  automatic 
engine  lubrication,  the  proven  Buick  brakes  applied 
to  all  four  wheels,  and  many  other  distinctive  features 
—this  car  adds  measurably  to  Buick’s  achievements. 
New,  though  it  is — Buick  for  1924  retains  all  of  the 
fundamental  Buick  principles  that  for  twenty  years 
have  made  Buick  ‘The  Standard  of  Comparison.” 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT.  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Pioneer  Builders  of  Veise-ln-Heod  Votor  Cars 


Branches  In  Principal  Cities- Dealers  Kvervwhere 
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PERSONAL  -  GLIMPSES 


WARREN  HARDING’S  4,000-MILE  FUNERAL 


FROM  HAN  FRANCISCO  irm  the  continent  io  Wuh- 
Inflon,  thru  back  to  Marion,  Ohio.  tbc  funeral  train  at 
Pre*ident  llurding  look  ita  way,  bringing  forth  "the  moat 
widespread  public  aom*w  and  reverence  ever  witnessed  in  the 
hiatory  «>f  the  world."  Ho  our  pubtiriata  Ml  ua.  almost  with  one 
accord,  and  there  ia  a  note  of  awe.  almost  of  »*rwildrcnirnt.  in 
their  tnatimony  to  the  magnitude  and  meaning  of  this  great 
funeral.  The  amazing’  outpouring  of  people,  the  sincerity  of 


The  tremendous extent  ami  gwnuineoaa*  of  the  piddle  moor 
aurprizrd  and  atari  led  even  the  somewhat  case,  hardened 
respondent*  the  country'.  large  newspapers,  and  left  l 
fumbling  for  word*  adequately  to  expn-sa  the  attitude  of 
throng.  “‘National  sorrow.’  ‘I’niveraal  mourning,' '  and 
like  are  trite  phrnaM  on  auch  occasion*  a*  theae."  tfM 
Charles  Michael  son.  atalT  correspondent  of  the  New  York  11 
from  Washington  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  but— 


mi 


their  feeling,  remarks  one  editorial 
obaarver,  "dominatea  every  alary 
M>nl  by  correspondent*,  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  crowd*."  The  unity 
of  America,  it  aeem*.  somehow  found 
expression  in  I  hi*  funeral  of  the  na¬ 
tion*  chief— a  funeral,  as  the  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  P-m I  points  out. 
which  haa  no  counterpart  in  his¬ 
tory.  "in  the  aggregate  of  those  who 
gathered  to  show  their  respect  fur 
the  depart**!  chief."  They  came 
by  millions  to  pay  their  tribute. 
The  assemblage  at  Chicago  alone, 
airetching  along  the  railroad  for 
twenty-five  mile*.  i«  estimated  at 
1.500,000  The  rrowiU  aloug  the 
route  in  Ohio  were  "so  elo*e  together 
as  to  virtually  suggest  an  aisle  of 
mourners  extending  across  the  rntire 
common wraith.”  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Mary  land  it  was  much  the 
same.  What  had  these  people  come 
out  to  see*  One  editor  replies: 


-AS  COD  FASHIONED  IIIM" 

The  President  is  quoted  as  having  said,  in 
the  course  of  a  private  conversation,  a  few 
weeks  before  he  died:  "I  know  my  limita¬ 
tion*;  I  know  bow  far  removed  from  grealnr** 
I  am.  Hut  lie  that  as  it  may.  I  intend  to  ap- 
proach  every  pfoblm  iith  eoml-iill  in  my 
In-art  instead  of  hatred.  Most  questions  which 
are  settled  by  armed  force  arc  never  perma¬ 
nently  settled.  Problem*  ran  lie  solved  funda¬ 
mentally  only  as  they  are  worked  out  in  a 
spirit  of  neighborly  good-will.  .  .  . 

"People  may  think  of  me  as  they  please, 
hut  I  shall  continue  to  be  as  I  am.  just  Warren 
().  Harding  m  he  »  and  a*  Cod  fashioned  him 
—  a  man  who  is  trying  the  best  be  knows  how¬ 
to  throw  into  the  discard  age-old,  discordant 
ways  of  doing  things,  ways  which  never  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  happiness '  into  tbe 
world." 


They  are  necessary  to  describe 
emotion  of  tlie  day  in  Waahinj 
Women  sobbed  and  openly  wept 
the  cortege  passed  up  Pennsylva 
Avenue  bringing  the  dead  from 
White  House  to  the  Capitol.  "H 
psychology "  is  another 
phrase  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
uncontrolled  grief  of  strangers 
n  public  man.  but  it  doe*  not 
*iu»1«-ly  explain. 

It  takiw  more  than  the  con 
of  sentiment  to  account  for 
‘landing  for  hours  under  a 
hot  that  hundreds  were  prostra 
There  »a*  the  sense  of  personal 
as  Well  a*  of  community  ref 
i. -day's  sorrowing:. 

Something  of  the  feeling  th 
iu-pirxl  the  crowd  was  und* 
and  told  by  ooe  of  the  “doug 
who  guarded  the  President’* 
across  the  continent.  A 
di>i*teh.  dated  on  liomrd  the  " 
funeral  train  at  Cumlwrland. . 
land,  runs: 


iT 


It  *e  not  a  spectacular  pageant  they  gathered  to  see;  there 
were  no  speech es  or  music.  Only  a  somber  train  carrying  the 
body  of  the  dead  President.  But  the  people  gathered— by  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  aggregate- to  stand  with  bowed  head*  as  the  train 
moved  by.  or  silently  to  pa«-  up  floral  offerings  wherever 


Everybody  \ 

immobile  figures  placed  with  mathematical 


S 


I ‘resident’*  bi<  r.  Day  or  night  the  people  who  pwW»( 
windows  have  marked  them,  marveled  at  their  righ....  - 
w  ■O.d-r-.l  that  m-n  cuhl  stand  *ti>kiti7Arj  h/ 

’  That  is  all  part  of  .he  business  of  bring  a  Noldrir.  i 
•  I>,ki-*inan  ..f  the  -piad  that  had  just  come  off  d' 


iV 


I- 
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The  Hill-Climber 


Whercvc 


nls.  t  he  Superior  Chevrolet 
imbs  steep  roads und  trails 


ption.il  hill-climbing nbilit 


ing  included 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Dirtilon  ©/  tjeneral  Nfolovi  Cor  potation 
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you  don't  want  to  get  the  idea  that  it  doesn't  mean  r 
than  just  holding  a  po— *.  I  n-  l»*«*n  twenty-eevea  >• 
Army,  and  I  am  prouder  of  this  than  any  wriift  I’ve 
Ho,  like  all  others  of  the  guard  of  honor,  wears  e*rta 
that  tell  of  big  things  done,  whieh  gives  a  measure  »f  hi> 
lion  of  this  particular  function. 


'  ,  •  irrung.  a  nation  I  und  together  tenderly,  but  firmly,  in  uni* 
'•f-ol  r « ogniri.ui  of  >he  solemnity  and  pal  ho*  of  this  home-  \ 
■  oi:.ing.  Never  be  fore  was  there  such  a  crowing. 

Ii.  ili'  hi'tory  *>f  this  country  or  of  any  country,  there  lias 
*••••  no  funeral  pilgrimage  to  compare  in  sustained  solem¬ 
nity  with  the  transit  of  the  con-  I 
tinent  from  *«  to  s<a  by  the  train 
that  has  brought  the  dead  President 
home."  agree,  the  editor  of  the  Phils- 
Bfc.14-  dclphia  I'uUic  Lt  tiger.  This  writer 


J  The  martyred  Lincoln.  (iar field  and 

McKinley  were  convoyed  or  met  on 
the  way  to  the  last  resting-place  l.y 
thousands,  silenc'd  and  sorrowing,  but 
the  funeral  journeys  were  rdaliuly 
brief.  Sueh  state  processional*  as  that 
of  Queen  Eleanor  from  firanthnin  to 
Westminster  Abbey  are  among  t'  » 
"old.  unhappy,  far-off  things"  uf 
history.  Hut  thin  homo-eoming  uf 
President  Harding  was  with  a  if- 
fenne*.  There  was  nothing  i  >■ 
funetory,  official,  coldly  planned  in 
the  »|«ontaneou»  reaction  of  the  |a«ipli* 
of  the  land  along  the  whole  3.000  mil.. 

From  pain tl.-.s  log  cabins  children 
came,  barefont.-d,  I  >crry -stained.  t.. 
watch  and  feel  that  train  go  by.  Tl" 
farmer  ls»y  paused  at  bis  work  in  tla 
bay  II.  Id  and  doffed  his  hat.  At  tli« 
-•  i-.»w  if  ii.  crossroads  wen-  inerchanla  and  day- 
i  fM«*i  laliorcr*.  Housekeeper  and  mind 

stood  on  the  porch  together.  Tin 
windows  of  the  factories  wen*  fill'd 
.  i,  and  worn,  ti,  employers  and  employe!,  reverently 
Tie  \et.  rnn-  of  old  wars  and  new  .tood  side  by  .id.  in 
.  ..f  the  Co.-niiiander-in-Chief  for  whom  the  llag.  wen 
•  r.  I'.df-in.i-t.  I.  Infants  were  held  high  in  their  ninth* 
I-  >n«l  bidden  to  remember.  Motor-cars  flocked  on  the 


At*  THE  Kl'XKNAL  THAIS  I.KKT  HAN  rKANOHUX 


"Why,"  In  continual  I  wouldn't  give  up  the  n 
for  anything  you  could  offer  nu  Hard?  Not  ... 
at  a*  wo  only  stand  at  attention  when  we  art*  at  statu 


ins'll  at  l liat.  lake  sn 
Cabinet  fellows  that  eon 
by  their  chief.  Their  I 


•>  IN  "  ASH  1  NOTON 


ere  mlnslwl  In  the  East  Room  of  the  While 
ml  hmaqurt*  wihrml  by  l>ny«  and  cuii 


>tered  at  the  bridges  over  rivers  great  and 
loven  through  sorrowful — not  curious* 
•opulou.  centers  the  throngs  were  dense  in 
by  the  light  of  day .  One  impulse  moved 
lv  furrow  and  the  crowd  in  the  inetropoh* 
mprceedented  demonstration  mean.  tlu« 
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►nop»owN 

|V-/  Balance 
on  Easy  Terms 

$1$0-C ash 


In  lending  ui  thl«  pklurr.  Mu* 
r>a«l<bvn.  r*l«ll  cloth l*r.  Muikocrc. 
Okla..  writ#*.  "I  cncloac  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  moat  raluabla  cornor 
la  our  plant.’' 


“W*  ha**  accompliihcd  raulta. 
too  numcrou*  to  enumerata  In  thU 
letter.’’  -rite-  the  M.mphu  Saah  * 
IVior  Co..  Memphi*.  T*nn.,  bouton 
for  th«  Multlgrapb. 


The  American  Mnltigraph  Sales  Co. 

1804  East  40th  Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Have  a  representative  show  me  (without  any  obliga¬ 
tion*  the  New  Multigraph  and  explain  its  possibilities 
in  the - - - - - business. 

<  Br  fart  yoa  t'Wir«fr  pfmr  > 

Name — - -- — - 


The  two-roll  Pristine 
Ink  Attachment.  ea.il» 


SBE MULT/GRAPIf 

SELLS  All  Over  the  South 


If  you  need  more  proof  that  the  Multigraph 

will  sell  Anything  to  Anybody,  Anywhere,  read  of 

its  accomplishments  in  the  South! 

Talk  to  salesmen  who  travel  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  selling  in  the 
South  isn’t  child’s  play;  but  the  Multigraph  sells  and  saves 
and  earns  down  there  just  as  it  does  everywhere. 


Coalgate,  Okla. :  “I  find  the  Multigraph  one 

of  the  most  useful  things  in  my  store.  I  find  it  has 

more  bearing  than  the  local  newspapers.” 

Clearwater,  Fla. :  “We  agree  with  what  an¬ 
other  user  across  the  street  has  said,  ‘We  would  not 
want  to  keep  house  without  it.'" 

Newman,  Ga.:  “The  expense  is  small  when 

compared  with  the  fine  volume  of  business  it  brings 

to  us." 

El  Paso,  Texas. :  “We  believe  a  conservative 
estimate  of  what  the  Multigraph  Department  saves  us 
monthly  would  be  $300.00." 

There  are  sure  to  be  people  in  your  own  town 
— probably  in  your  own  kind  of  business — telling  the 
same  kind  of  story.  Won’t  you  send  the  coupon  for  a  copy  of 
the  Southern  Edition  of  Definite  Facta.— which  will  tell  you  all  about  it 
in  greater  detail? 


Th#  M.lilf raph  Folder 

Junior.  companion  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  New  $150.00 
Mulcicraph  :  has  a  folding 
•peed  of  4..H00  Pieces  per 
hour,  hand  operated 
Price  $100.00  la  U.  9.  A. 
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get  the  right , 
kind  of  a  lock/ 


TOCKS 
J-/  rhro 


that  merely 
throw  a  short 
bolt  across  the  Rap 
between  door  and 
door-post,  no  longer 
offer  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  for  entrance  doors.  Such 
lock*  the  burglar  of  today  can  pry 
or  force  open  almost  as  easily  as 
though  he  owned  a  duplicate  key. 


But  there  is  one  lock  which  the 
most  skilled  or  reckless  house¬ 
breaker  cannot  overcome  —  the 
new  Yale  Guard  Lock  No.  92 
shown  above. 

For  this  lock  has  special  burglar - 
trroof  qualities  all  its  own;  at  the 
turn  of  the  key,  two  heavy,  hard- 
bronze  hook-bolts  interlock 
with  the  strike,  immovably  held  in 
this  position  by  a  third  bolt  which 
wedges  the  two. 

The  Yale  Guard  Lock  can  be 
placed  on  any  door  in  addition 
to  its  present  lock.  In  appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  suitable  for  the  finest 
private  or  business  entrance. 

Examine  a  Yale  Guard  Lock  at  your 
hardware  dealer's;  operate  it  for  yourself. 
Then  you  will  want  one  placed  on  every 
door  that  stands  between  you  and  the 
underuorLL 


Hate  your  hardware  dealer  or  loeksmith 
put  a  Yale  (J uard  Lock  on  for  you  today. 
An  unusual  booklet  entitled  4,Eirr  Examine 
a  Burglar’s  Kit!"  will  be  sent  postpaid  on 
request. 


The  Yale  &Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  V.  S.  A. 
Canadian  Works  at  St.  Catharines,  Onx. 


&ALg) 

Guard  Locks 

YALE  MADE  IS  YALE  MARKED 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


message  of  the  death  of  one  to  the  life 
of  millions?  In  this  passage  of  the  day e, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  through 
the  midst  of  the  laud,  the  people  have  felt 
a  rare  unison  of  thought  and  feeling. 

In  modern  times  we  have  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  flash  of  words  from  shun¬ 
to  shore,  as  soon  forgotten  as  they  are 
quickly  sent.  But  now  for  four  days  the 
public  mind  has  been  with  the  dead  Presi¬ 
dent  and  with  Mrs.  Harding  on  that 
journey  so  different  from  the  other  voyage 
outward  hound,  only  a  few  weeks  before. 
In  this  period  of  reflection  we  have  seen 
in  a  new  light  the  smallness  of  certain 
issues  that  divided, 
the  force  and  |>ower 
of  the  ties  that  bind 
all  members  of  the 
one  great  family  in  a 
single  household  that 
is  the  I'nitcd  States. 

Harding,  in  death 
as  in  life,  has  lx«en 
the  peacemaker.  The 
grief  for  him  has 
brought  North, South. 

East  and  West  to¬ 
gether.  Section  and 
faction  are  oblivious 
of  barriers;  in  the  loss 
the  people  share  as 
one. 

After  the  services 
in  Washington,  of 
which  Lewi*  C.  Sei- 
bold  of  the  New  York 
Herald  wrote  that 
•’the  dominant  note 
of  the  oflicial  tribute 
for  the  gentle  Har¬ 
ding  was  naturally 
gentleness  and  sim¬ 
plicity,”  the  funeral 
train  went  on.haek  to 
Marion.  Ohio,  where 
not  so  much  a  I*n-si- 
dent  of  the  I'nited 
States  as  plain  War¬ 
ren  Harding,  country  editor,  received  the 
last  tributes  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  He 
had  been  looking  forward,  the  New  York 
Tribune  recalls,  to  the  hour  when  "he 
would  put  on  his  hat  and  return  to  his 
beloved  Marion."  He  was  rather  fond 
of  referring  to  himself,  in  a  playful  way, 
as  a  "Main  Streeter.”  recalls  this  New 
York  editor,  and  concludes: 

Jeers  at  Main  Street  have  been  a  fad  of 
late  in  certain  sophist  icated  quarters. 
The  indictment  sounds  pathetic  and  paltry 
enough  to-dav.  Only  a  sophomoric  lack 
of  |MTspective  could  have  franud  it.  For. 
iu  truth,  our  Main  Streets  are  the  heart  off 
America,  rich  in  aspirations,  pulsing  with 
energy  and  strong  with  the  strength  of 
right. 

Every  American  has  a  home  town  to 
turn  to.  and  the  seenc  at  Marion,  for 
all  its  exceptional  dignity,  is  one  that 
every  one  can  picture.  Warren  Har¬ 
ding  returns  to  that  soil  from  which  he 
sprang,  from  which  he  took  that  rare 
measure  of  gentleness  and  nobility  that 
was  bis. 


THOSE  OHIO  CONVICTS  IN  CANADA 
OVERNOR  DONAHEY,  of  Ohio, 
went  on  a  fishing  trip  into  the  Cob- 
oconk  Lake  district  of  Canada,  and  took  a 
couple  of  high-class  murderers  along  with 
him.  Due  to  this  simple  little  detail,  what 
was  intended  to  be  just  a  quiet  private 
fishing  trip  threatened,  for  a  time,  to  de¬ 
velop  into  an  international  complication, 
and  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Itorder  are 
still  talking  altout  the  matter  with  varying 
degrees  of  horror,  indignation,  or  polite 
surprize. 

It  all  seems  perfectly  simple  and  natural, 
at  least  to  the  Governor  and  his  party,  u 
explained  by  Governor  Donahey.  He 
needed  a  good  chauffeur  and  he  needed  a 


good  cook  to  make  his  little  fishing  expedtf 
lion  complete.  Warden  Thomas,  of  the* 
Ohio  Penitentiary,  who  was  in  the  Ooitn 
nor’s  party,  kindly  supplied  both  tM 
chauffeur  and  the  cook.  They  were  con-, 
victs,  so  they  cost  the  party  nothing.  Being 
convicts,  they  were  doubtless  in  need  of 
little  outing.  The  State  of  Ohio  wa»  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  care  for  the  time  being 
Shouldn't  everybody,  asked  the  Governor 
have  been  perfectly  happy? 

The  people  of  Cobooonk.  however 
whither  the  party  wended  its  way.  were 
disturlted.  There  also  happens  to  he  * 
Canadian  law  forbidding  persons  con¬ 
victed  of  crimes  involving  moral  turpi¬ 
tude  from  entering  within  the  Dominion, 
so  the  Canadian  Government  also  wa* 
disturbed.  There  seemed  to  Ik- a  tendency 
on  the  part  both  of  the  Dominion  author¬ 
ities  and  the  Coboeonk  townspeople  to 
feel  that  murder,  even  aecond-degTiW 
murder,  could  not  but  involve  a 
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‘Have  you  ever 
tried  it  this  way? 


A  woman  discovered 
this  new  use 


She  and  her  husband  were  freshed  as  though  she  had 

motoring  cross-country.  They  her  tub. 

landed  in  a  town  one  evening  So  often,  time  or  cir 
after  a  hard,  dusty,  all-day  stances  do  not  permit  a  ba 

drive.  shower.  Maybe  after  a 

The  hotel  could  accommodate  shopping  day;  when  travi 

them  but  there  wasn’t  a  bath  to  after  summer  sports, 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  On  many,  many  such 

She  was  a  fastidious  person.  sions  you’ll  find  Listcrine  a 
The  room  without  bath  was  al-  refreshing,  exhilarating  si 
most  a  tragedy.  She  simply  had  tuie. 

to  freshen  up  before  dinner.  A  new  use  for  an  old  f 

Listerinc — occurred  to  her.  that  we  thought  you'd  li 

She  doused  a  towel  with  it  and  know  about— if  you  had  n 

in  a  jiffy  she  felt  almost  as  re-  yet  discovered  it  for  voi 

LAMBERT  PH  A  R  M  AC  AL  COM  PAN  Y 

SAINT  LOUIS.  U.  S.  A. 


HAT  docs  the  automobile  mean  to  farm  lilc?" 
The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  asked  the  question  of  thousands  of  farmers 
three  years  ago. 

The  farmers  and  their  wives  answered.  "It  has 
added  (»8  |>er  cent  to  our  productivity,”  they  said, 
"and  improved  our  living  conditions  more  than 
40  |>cr  cent.” 

General  Motors,  a  family  of  many  companies 
building  passenger  cars  and  trucks,  has  helped  to 
bring  better  and  cheaper  transportation  to  the 
ter. 

Its  motor  trucks  carry  his  products  to  the  city 
market  or  shipping  station  more  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  Its  passenger  cars  bring  the  shops, 
amusements,  social  life  and  schools  of  the  town  to 
his  family.  Miles  have  been  reduced  to  minutes. 

W  ith  the  automobile,  a  second  force  has  been 
at  work  to  bring  a  new  day  for  the  farmer— and 
a  new  evening,  too. 

That  force  is  EJectricity 


Maker  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks 

Bihck  *  Cadillac  *  Chevrolet  '  Oakland  4  Oldsmobile  '  GMC  Trucks 
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helps  the  farm 


By  making 

farm  life  more  attractive 


The  Delco-Light  Company,  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
one  of  the  division*  of  General  Motor*,  was  a 
pioneer  in  carrying  electricity  to  the  farm 

Today  its  sen-ice  organization  extends  to  every 
rural  community,  and  Delro-Ught  electric  plants 
are  providing  the  modern  conveniences  and  lalwr- 
saving  devices  of  the  city  for  ten*  of  thousands  of 
farms. 

Delco-Light  transforms  dark  homes  into  bright 
and  cheerful  homes.  It  lights  the  farm  building* 
and  frees  the  hand  that  carried  the  lantern.  It 
pumps  water.  It  turns  the  cream  separator.  It 
churns  butter  and  washes  clothes. 

Delco-Light  lilts  the  heavy  tasks  from  human 
shoulders  and  pays  for  itself  by  performing  them 
in  half  the  tune. 

By  adding  Us  resources  to  the  strength  of  the 
Delco-I.ight  Company,  General  Motors  huilds 
added  value  into  each  Delco-Light  product,  and 
assists  in  giving  to  the  farmer  the  greatest  |Kt*sihlc 
value  for  the  money  lie  *|>cnds 


Drkv>-ljfht 
Farm  linoM  PUm 


MOTORS 

Its  Divisions  and  Subsidiaries  make  accessories,  parts  and  equipment 

which  contribute  to  the  merit  of  many  trustworthy  car* 

Drko  and  Rrm>  FJjctrical  Equipoxnr  •  Harmon  Radoton  •  Jacox  Sfrering  Gears  •  Ftsbrr  Bodin  •  AC  Spark  Plug* -AC  Speedometers 


... 
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Gray  Closed 
Cars  with  their 
worlds  official 
economy  chasses 
possess  many 
features  of  de¬ 
sign  which  ex¬ 
perience  may 
have  led  you 
to  believe  were 
impossible  in 
low  priced  cars 


amount  of  moral  turpitude.  They  ob¬ 
jected.  and  the  Canadian  papers  joined  in. 

Governor  Donahey  was  disturbed  by 
tbi*  attitude.  He  is  said  to  have  explained 
that  ''These  boys  an-  not  n-al  murderers. 
They  were  convicted  of  second-degree 
murder,  not  first.”  He  i-xplaim-d  further 
that  the  murders  in  which  at  least  one  of 
them  had  been  involved  had  been  inon-  or 
Ws  "accidental":  there  had  been  trouble 
at  a  pool-room  and  when  the  air  cleared  it  1 
*u»  found  that  xomol’ody  had  been  killed.  1 


and  thus  avert  a  diplomatic  clash  between 
the  sovereign  State  of  Ohio  and  the  I>o- 
minion  of  Canada.  Governor  Donabey 
at  this  point  added  to  the  complication, 
by  explaining  that  he  had  already  par¬ 
doned  one  of  the  convicts,  his  chauffeur, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Jennings,  hut 
had  left-  the  pardon  at  home  in  th*> 
gubernatorial  desk.  He  was  merely  | 
holding  the  pardon  over  a-  a  measure 
of  economy,  until  after  tho  fishing  Irip, 
The  Detroit  Neva  cheerfully  annouiwcti 
and  explains: 


Governor  Donahey  is  entitled  to 
immediate  00  pdr  cent,  apology, 
critics,  if  they  are  wise,  will 


Koudxtcr  $490  Touring  S  520 
Coach  .  $785  Coupe  -  $6*5 
4  Door  Sedan  $HI5 
Grny  Truck  $ 575 

A((  Prtan  JOB  Dm.li,  V.  .1  A 


GRAY  MOTOR 
CORPORATION 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

CANAOA  DWTHAli,  ONTARIO 
EUROPE.  CHAMPS  ECVStEA  PARIS 


This  "accidental"  theory  sounded  like 
very  bad  humor  to  the  Canadians.  How¬ 
ever.  records  the  New  York  Brening  Tele¬ 
gram: 

Warden  Thomas,  of  the  Ohio  Peniten¬ 
tiary.  who  is  in  the  Governor’s  party,  is 
the  real  humorist,  tho.  He  organized  a 
guessing  contest  for  the  people  of  Coin 
conk  —had  them  try  to  pick  the  two  mur¬ 
derers  out  of  'he  party.  "They  picked  the 
superin tendon t  of  the  machine-shop.  Honu-r 
I*rice,  and  my  own  son,  Don  Thomas.” 
said  he. 

Nevertheless,  the  Canadian  immigration 
authorities  dcclartd  that  they  wen*  going 
to  take  steps  to  force  Governor  Donahey 
to  remove  his  two  convict  servants  from 
the  Province.  Legally,  announced  W.  R. 
Little.  Dominion  Commissioner  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  the  prisoners  were  fn*e,  since, 
being  in  Canada,  "they  were  no  longer 
amenable  to  American  Penitentiary  Dis¬ 
cipline.  but  had  the  status  of  undesirable 
criminal  aliens  al  large.”  The  Detroit 
AV«  suggested  that,  “if  the  cook  and 
chauffeur  should  desert  the  ship,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  could  pardon  them  forthwith.” 


pare  another  oO  |>er  cent,  u|M>lngy  and 
keep  it  close  at  hand,  ready  for  promc 
use. 

The  Ohio  executive  was  accused 
taking  two  life  prisoners  from  the  Stats 
penitentiary  as  servants  for  his  party  on  a 
fishing  trip  into  Canada.  The  Canadian 
Government  ordered  its  immigration  offi¬ 
cers  to  repel  the  convicts  at  tho  l*ord« r, 
The  order  was  issued  too  late,  however, 
the  Governor  having  already  rcuched  hn 
camp  at  Cohoconk.  Ontario. 

Now  it  develops  that  the  agitation 
against  Governor  Donahey  was  alwa.M 
half  wrong.  The  Governor  hud  sign*-! 
a  pardon  for  Earl  Jennings,  on.*  of  xbi 
two  lifers,  and  plaeed  it  carefully  in  hit 
desk  at  Columbus.  Naturally  the  Gov* 
ernor  did  not  issue  the  pardon  before  Oh 
fishing  trip.  Had  lie  done  so,  Jenningi 
might  have  displayed  ingratitude  and 
declined  to  drive  the  executive's  car] 
There  is  nothing  that  saddens  a  man  mart 
than  ingratitude,  and  Governor  Dunaht  it 
wisely  took  precautions  against  such  a 
development. 

The  discovery  that  Jennings  is  alrea.lt 
pardoned  should  certainly  make  the  Got] 
ernor’s  critics  crawl.  Canadian  authorities 
may  still  feci  that  they  have  tho  right  t*| 
eject  <*.  Zipriani,  the  unpordomwi  lifer* 
servant.  Hut  there,  too,  they  will  find 
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Singing  is  Half  the  Joy 

of  Owning  a  Gulbransen 

The  songs  you  like  best  to  hear,  sung  by  some  loved  voice,  to 
your  own  softly- accented,  perfectly- timed  accompaniment  on  a 
Gulbransen.  There’s  genuine  enjoyment  for  you! 

Select  your  song  rolls  from  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  avail¬ 
able,  with  the  words  already  printed  on  them.  The  key  they  arc 

Khed  in  doesn't  matter.  Too  high?  Too  low?  Just  turn  a  knob. 
Gulbransen  instantly  transposes. 

An  ordinary  song  roll  may  be  played  as  a  splendid  and  correct  accom* 
[»nying  number,  on  the  Gulbransen.  Thcdillicult  lingering  is  taken  care 
»!by  the  roll.  Through  the  pedals  you  register  your  touch,  your  time,  your 
nprcwion,  following  exactly  the  interpretation  given  the  song  by  the 


Branded  in  the  Bac 


Four  simple  Instruction  Rolls — exclusive  with  the  Gulbransen — »howa 
setbod  of  correct  playing.  Bear  this  in  mind,  too:  you  can  play  any  make 
oiroll,  electric  reproducing  rolls,  on  your  Gulbransen. 


Send  This  Baby  for  a  Baby 

CHCCX  COUPON  // 

_ Check  hnr  il  *uu  do  »»u  a'yfiano. 

~\  Check  her*  d  lnlv*rat*d  id  havinf  ph,.n 
l — 1  action  inaulled  m  four  piano. 

Wai*  name  and  »ddre»«  in  martin  Mad  u> 
C v  i ►»  wv ix-Dk ilvsjk  Ca»*\sr.  »4o  W. 
Chuaco  Av*n-j*.  Chicaco.  IIL 


CULBRANSEN- DICKINSON  COMPANY,  Chicago 

Canadian  Distributor i ;  Every  r*ano  thould  be  tuned  at  ie*«t 

Moxual  Sale*  Service.  Limited  twice  a  year,  especially  the  Gulbran«cn, 

71  WrDinnon  Street  We*t,  Toronto  because  « i*  used  nwtre 


The  Ttegistering  Piano 


by  Google 


Registers  YOUR  TIME 


Registers  YOUR  EXPRESSION 


Registers  YOUR  INDIVJDU 
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ROPER 


In  tkvery 


c 


THP  IOP»R  OVfJC  COM  KOI. 
In  cmmmm  ««h  (br  V-«- 

0»f»  taaqrg*  r V  pcfeCtK* 


line  of  endeavor  there  is  a  leader,  whose 
product  it  outstanding  in  quality.  In  gas 
ranges,  this  quality  leader  is  Roper.  For  38 
years  housewives  have  confidently  turned  to 
Roper  for  the  ultimate  in  gas  range  beauty 
and  convenience. 

Roper  gas  ranees  have  always  been— will 
always  be— built  to  the  highest  ideal  of  home 
ser»  ice.  They  may  be  seen  wherever  better 
household  utilities  are  sold — priced  from 
5 <5  to  5300. The  Roper  Recifile—  the  latest 
contribution  to  the  fine  art  of  cooking,  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  3  5  cents. 


CFO.  t».  ROKR  CORIOHATION. 


"t/o.rf.  l/hmca 


R  op  E  R 

GAS  RANGES 

( formerly  ECLIPSE) 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


difBeulty.  For  Warden  Thomas,  who  u 
the  Donahey  party,  proudly  assert*  th 
visitors  at  the  camp  will  lx*  unable  to  t. 
which  of  the  khaki-clad  men  is  govern 
which  is  ex-lifer  and  which  lifer. 

This  light  and  pcrxiflngcous  attitude  i.  i 
very  well  for  the  Detroit  editor.  Canad  i 
editors.  naturally,  look  at  the  matter 
a  more  serious  way.  to  the  extent  of  -  a 
columns  of  editorial.  The  Govern 
"ought  not  so  far  to  presume  upon  h 
official  status  and  on  the  courtesy  of  <» 
authority  to  visit  the  border  as  to  bn: 
with  him  and  under  his  protection  n* 
against  whom  our  land  closed  the  di>«r. 
observes  the  Toronto  Mail  and  E !,•!' 
The  Canadian  papers  publish  alxi 
dispatch  front  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to  ■ 
effect  that: 


County  officials  here  who  recall  the  tru 
of  Karl  Jennings,  one  of  the  two  trii-.i. 
taken  by  Governor  A.  V.  Donahey  on  f. 
northern  trip,  do  not  ngris>  with  tin  Mil* 
ment  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  (lot 
ernor  t«  the  efTeet  that  Jennings  *v>- 
dentally"  killed  n  muu  in  a  poolroom 

Facts  a*  given  hero  an-  to  the  «lf« 
that  in  1010  Jennings,  n  Middletown  n» 
dent,  kilhd  two  men  within  ten  mint . 
Accompanied  by  a  man  named  All 
Grnvcnutoin,  it  is  said,  Jennings  started  h 
a  walk. 

At  Grimes  and  Third  streets  ho  is  <u 
to  have  broken  tho  neck  of  a  man  name 
Brooks,  and  not  moro  than  ten  miiwU 
lat.  r  he  is  said  to  have  killed  James  V  H 
•das.  on  Third  Street,  north  ol  the  I  tig  Ko» 
Railroad  traeks.  using  a  ferns-  poling. 

Graveastein,  indicted  with  Jcnning*  fu 
accond-degne  murder,  pleaded  guiln  i 
answer  to  the  charge  ..f  manslaughter  as 
*i"  sentenced  to  an  indeterminate  pens 
at  the  iM-nitent inry. 

Jennings  was  tried  before  a  jury  in  Judg 
Walter  S.  Harlan’s  Common  Pleas  Coori 
wrul  eon\iet«d  of  second -degree  mur.‘» 
rlrargc,  and  »«■  sentenced  to  life  impri»o 
ment  nt  hard  labor. 


This  bit  of  information,  in  spite  of  th 
fact  thnt  Mr.  Jennings  has  1-oeri  pardon- 
b.v  the  Governor  and  was  considered  h 
him  "riot  a  rcul  murderer,"  did  not  tend  i 
ren«‘ure  either  the  Canadian  nuthoriti- •  o 
the  i-coplo  of  Cobueonk.  Tho  Oovert  • 
said  it  was  all  the  fault  »T  some  tattlia 
political  enemy,  hack  in  Ohio.  The  Cam 
dian  authoritiea  said  tho  Governor  and  In 
convicts  would  have  to  get  out.  Tho  dtui 
tion  was  becoming  tenser  and  tenser  « lea 
suddenly,  it  was  announced  that  the  (lor 
ernor  was  about  to  return  to  his  natin 
haunts.  A  special  correspondent  of 
Toronto  Globe,  who  tehgraphed  the  inf<* 
mat  ion  from  Coboconk  to  bis  paper,  r« 
ported  also: 


With  him  will  return  his  six  children 
Warden  Thomas,  Don  Thomas  and  the  t»« 
celebrated  convicts,  Jennings  and  ZipnsM 
Announcement  of  this  intention  was  in*d» 
by  the  Governor  following  a  confer- 
with  an  official  representing  the  Canada# 
Government/)  j  n  i  t  j  7  p  ri  hw  GflOOlfi  t 
liiit  the  funeral  of  the  late  Pn-'id-”’  d 
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Anyone  may  easily  select  shoes  that  meet  the  general  dictates 
of  fashion.  But  a  keener  sense  of  discrimination  will  distin¬ 
guish.  in  shoes  of  vici  kid.  a  certain  elegance  of  appearance 
that  goes  a  step  beyond  the  admitted  requirements  of  style. 

This  elegance,  in  shoes  of  vici  kid,  is  instantly  discernible 
in  their  unusual  fineness  of  texture,  their  grace  of  design, 
their  sparkle  of  refinement  and  their  depth  of  color. 

You  will  find  in  shoes  of  vici  kid  every  satisfaction  that 
comes  with  the  wearing  of  fashionable,  serviceable  and 
well-fitting  foot-wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  shoes  of  vici  kid.  No  other  leather 
combines  ALL  the  advantages  of  vici  kid. 

ROBERT  H.  FOERDERER,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Selling  Agents:  LUCIUS  BEEBE  SONS.  Bowon 
Vt.,  A in®.  »  •!!  p~u  erf  iC.  «.«» J 


LV  I'nited  Stall'*  in  the  State  of  which  1 
IV.nahcv  is  Governor  would  inevitably 
kave necessitated  the  return:  so  speculation 
m  to  what  element  was  injected  into  the 
twi.-rnor’s  consideration  by  the  visit  of  the 
Ottawa  official  is  useless. 

So  luvs  death  interposed  to  draw  the  eur- 
atn  over  the  unusual  situation  that  has 
null'  this  peaceful  place  the  center  of  more 
ittrntion  than  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
uni  the  bounty  of  its  river  could  ever  com- 
aaad. 

Early  this  morning  the  Governor  set  out 
m  a  fidiing  trip  up  the  winding  way  of  the 
IfaneOull  to  Mud  Turtle  Lake,  as  much  to 
>t  away  from  reporters  as  to  catch  bass 
News  of  the  death  of  the  President  was 
•mrd  to  the  party  by  messeng.T  and 
nought  sincere  sorrow  to  the  vacationists. 
bprwHtoni  of  n-gret  and  synqiathy  for 
tin.  Harding  wen*  voiced  by  the  Governor 
ail  his  companions.  The  former  thought 
hit  the  passing  of  the  President  was  a 
do*  to  his  nation.  The  Ohio  Stale  flag 
he*  at  half-mast  over  the  Governor's  shack 
One  of  the  minor  incidents  consequent  on 
h<  death  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Sited  States  which  will  stand  in  the  un- 
untful  history  of  this  village  is  the  ter- 
unstion  it  brought  to  the  unusual  visit 
turn  the  Governor  of  Ohio  and  hi-  ehauf- 
*ur  and  cook,  and  it  is  improbable  that, 
>hi  in  the  pres*  of  a  busy  official  life,  the 
oratory  of  this  visit  will  soon  Is*  erased 
mm  the  Governor's  mind. 

One  of  these  impressions  may  Is*  that  the 
'•nadiati  summer  n*sort  counterpart  for 
lutquitoM  is  reporters.  It  i-  almost  ocr- 
ain  that  another  memory  will  have  some- 
hn.tr  to  do  with  the  lUO-pcr-eeiit.-pure 
|wmg  water  that  was  tented  by  the  I  Ji¬ 
n'll*  of  Public  Health  for  Ohio  before  the 
art v  left  for  the  Ontario  wilds. 

The  Governor  had  a  letter  system  for 
wsquitocu  than  for  n*|iorterH.  lie  ex- 
Isincd  it  to  your  eom*s|iondont  in  the 
owns*  of  conversation.  "I  don't  hother 
be  inosquitoM,  and  they  don't  bother  me." 
nd  the  Governor  of  < )hio.  "  If  one  gets  on 
0  arm.  I  don't  crush  it:  I  brush  it  off 
tally."  And  he  continued:  "Ones*  they 
Ung,  never  scratch  the  bite.  That  will 
Use  a  welt.  Just  leave  it.  Mosquitos*s 
m*r  bothur  me." 

I!<  had  the  sunn*  patient  manner  with 
‘porter*  that  he  had  with  mosquitoes. 

•ut  it  disl  not  work.  Traveling  incog. 
mii  Ohio  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
cwn  gatherer*,  camera  men  and  the  prolt- 
im«  of  his  office,  he  was  confront!*!  with 
II  three  when  he  and  his  train  of  motors 
died  into  the  quiet  summer  resort  In*  had 
rid  in  prospect  a«  a  haven  of  rest. 

He  wanted  to  bo  "just  folks";  to  paddle 
0  canoe  up  Gull  Hiver  at  dawn  and  sun- 
•t.  to  play  the  fish;  to  feel  the  cool  of  the 
bar  waters:  to  hear  the  lioys  shouting, 
nd  with  nn  o|H*n-air  hunger,  to  smell  food 
poking.  Hut  some  one  down  Ohio  way 
spilled  the  beans.” 

A  serious.  friendly  and  dignified  view 
f  the  inntler,  especially  of  the  phase  of  it 
niching  on  the  treatment  of  convicts. 

present!*!  by  the  Ottawa  Cihirn. 
loirever  questionable  Governor  Donahey's 
'•lion  in  bringing  two  convicts  to  Canada 
s  servants,  comments  the  eslitor  of  this 
■per: 

It  *hould  serve  as  a  needed  object  b-sson 
i  those  Canadians  whose  faith  in  modern 
rison  methods  have  perhaps  been  some- 
hat  shaken  by  the  recent  Rogers  episode. 
Tie  fact  that  the  Governor  was  willing  to 
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Every  ScotTi**ue 
Towvlcontain*  million* 
of  soft  Thirsty  Fibre*, 
which  absorb  four 
lime*  i heir  weight  in 
water  They  make 
ScotTbaue  the  quick* 
•••t  ilrying.  moat 
lactory  towels  nude. 


Don’t  confuse 
ScotTissue  Towel*  with 
harsh  non  ab-orbent 
paper  towels.  Remem- 
Iwr.  it  isn't  Thirsty 
Fibre  unless  it  bean 
the  name  ScotTissue. 


ii'sty  Fibre 

ever  eager  to  diy 

Reach  dripping  hands  for  a  fresh,  inviting 
ScotTissue  Towel.  Instantly,  your  hands  arc 
thoroughly,  i-i/rly  dry.  At  first  contact  with 
moisture,  the  millions  of  thirsty,  thread-like 
filaments  of  fibre  in  every  ScotTissue  Towel 
leap  to  their  task  of  sucking  up  every  trace  of 
water  from  your  skin,  leaving  a  cool  refreshing 
cleanliness. 

This  quicker,  cleaner,  belter-drying  quality 
in  Scot  Tissue  Towels— together  with  their 
softness. .  whiteness,  purity  and  freshness- 
make  them  the  preferred  towels  in  office*  and 
home*,  ami  distinguishes  them  from  all  other 
towels. 

ScotTissue  Towels  in  the  washroom  imply  a 
nice  regard  for  the  personal  factor  in  business. 
They  encourage  and  make  it  easy  to  have  clean 
ha  mb  always. 

You  can  buy  ScotTissue  Towels,  1 50  in  a  dust- 
proof  carton  for  40c  fin  Canada  ami  parts  of 
Rocky  Mountain  zone  50c)— or  at  a  much  lower 
price  by  the  case  of  J750  toweb  (*5  cartons). 

Price  per  case  is  $6  15.  F.  0.  H  Factory, 
Chester.  Pa.  Weight  60  lbs.  per  case.  Prices 
even  less  for  5. 10  and  case-lot  shipments. 

If  you  are  unable  to  secure  ScotTissue 
Towels  from  your  jobber  or  dealer,  send  us 
your  order,  and  we  will  see  that  you  arc  supplied 
promptly.  If  you  need  fixtures,  we  have  them 
moderately  priced  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 

N*»  Y«k 


Scoffissue 

towels 


Add  re**  . 

I  bvy  uffire  *up^li« 


for  "Clean  Hands  inrBusiness':- 


O  19JJ.  s.  r.  Co. 


of  the  tw'o  convicts  serving  terms  for  capital 
offenses  i»  illustrative  of  the  great  advanre 
in  the  attitude  of  vested  authority  toward 
its  charges. 

The  Governor’s  own  statement  to  thn 
press  that  the  aim  of  the  Ohio  p«nit#-n- 
tiaries  is  to  redeem  men  is  the  object  not 
only  of  Ohio  prisons  but  of  aH  modem 
criminal  authorities  the  world  over.  The 
Governor  further  stated  that  there  wen- 
six  hundred  men  on  the  honor  list,  all  if 
whom  slept  in  tents  without  guard*. 
Two  servants  at  the  executive  man*ion, 
one  a  gardener,  the  other  a  housekeeper, 
were  also  “lifers.”  The  Governor’s  word*. 
“We  never  have  any  trouble  with  thrw 
men;  ve  treat  them  as  ourselves,  and  in  tliu 
way  many  such  men  have  risen  from  the 
depths,”  explain  the  success  of  his  system. 

The  improved  modern  prison  m*titu- 
tions  have  not  been  oh  mined  without 
effort.  Since  the  days  of  John  Howard 
ami  ApiN-rl,  prison  reformers  have  had  to 
tight  against  the  aceumulnted  prejudice 
of  generations.  The  belief  that  criminal* 
are  a  race  apart .  and  that  the  ordinary  pub¬ 
lic  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  either  their 
misdeeds  or  their  reformation,  is  very 
difficult  to  dislodge  from  the  complacent 
hearts  of  mankind.  The  publicity  given  to 
Governor  Donaliey’s  action  will  |s-rlup* 
diriw-t  public  attention  toward  more 
humane  mrthods  of  eriminal  reform. 


THE  JEWISH  BLOC  IN  MK.  FORD’S 
PRESIDENTIAL  PATH 

nPHEKK  are  several  reasons  why  it  will 
*  lie  very  difficult  for  Henry  Ford  »v«r 
to  beoome  President  of  the  I'nitel  .State, 
and  one  of  the  most  serious  of  them, 
announce*  Allan  L.  Henson,  his  lat.-t  arvl 
in  many  rs-speels  most  intimate  biographer, 
lies  in  Mr.  Ford’s  attitude  toward  the  Je*» 
It  is  recalled  that  he  has  earned  and  kept 
“the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Jews,  became 
of  the  long  series  of  anti-Jew  articles  in  hn 
weekly  paper.  The  Dearborn  huh  pewit si." 
Mr.  Henson  takes  up  the  matter  in  the 
course  of  a  chapter  in  his  new  look. 
"The  Heal  Henry  Ford."  an  authentic 
biography,  by  Allan  L.  Hen-on  (Funk  A 
W  agnails  Co.).  This  ehapter,  one  of  lh- 
most  illuminating  and  timely  in  the  vol¬ 
ume.  gives  an  inside  view  of  mime  of  Mr 
Ford’s  policies  and  political  ideas.  The 
manufacturer  is  revealed  in  a  friendly,  but 
upjiarently  quite  unflattering  way,  a*  ll 
l«oss*-.‘sor  of  several  amazing  and  origin*! 
beliefs.  With  regard  to  the  Jewish  matter, 
there  has  been  much  speculation,  say*  Mf- 
Henson,  as  to  just  w  hat  started  Mr.  Ford  > 
opposition.  The  writer  reports: 

Ford  himself  told  me  how  he  came  t" 
«-inbark  on  the  campaign  against  them.  II- 
-aid  he  was  told  things  by  u  Jew  on  the 
cruise  of  the  peace  ship  that  caused  him  t-> 
print  the  articles.  “Almost  everything  «* 
have  printed  was  told  to  ine  then."  he  •>i-' 
What  he  apparently  meant  was  that  di- 
closurcs  were  made  to  him  that  result--! 
in  the  preparation  <if  the  articles. 

During  the  month-  tliat  1  was  in  IJwM 
nfliee  ohiaininw  iln-  materia!  for  this  DOoL 
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Fcnl  often  talked  to  me  about  the  Jew*. 
He  cave  me  two  leather-bound  book*  com- 
p-^t'l  of  article*  printed  in  The  l tide  pendent, 
snd  a*kt<d  me  to  read  them.  He  quickly 
'rsmed  that  1  did  not  share  his  views.  As 
1  felt  that  I  could  not  change  his  attitude 
uul  was  sure  he  could  not  change  mine.  I 
trwd  to  keep  away  from  tho  subject  as 
nueh  as  I  could,  and  replied  as  briefly  as 
po"ihlo  to  whatever  he  said. 

One  evening  the  subject  catne  up  again, 
ud  when  I  ex  pres  t  the  usual  dissent,  he 
i*kcd  mo  if  I  had  rend  the  Itooks  he  gave  me. 
!  said  I  had  rend  most  that  they  contained. 

•Well,  read  them  right  away,"  he  cou- 
liitwd.  “and  then  if  you  do  not  agree  with 
rr.  don’t  ever  come  to  see  mo  again.” 

I  was  so  astounded  that  ho  should  try 
•.*  bludgeon  my  opinion  in  this  manner  that 

*  may  have  read  my  thoughts  in  my  looks. 
\t  any  rate,  we  continued  talking,  and  in 
i  few  minutes  ho  canto  over  to  me,  placed 
his  hand  upon  nty  shoulder  and  said: 

You  ran  always  come  hero  to  see  mo  any 
into  you  want  to.” 

That  is  one  of  the  grout  tilings  aliout 
Ford.  If  he  ever  does  a  thing  that  ho  n/tor- 

•  nel  recognizes  as  wrong,  he  rights  himself 
rithout  delay. 

The  I ndtpendent  articles,  as  everybody 
mows,  wore  first  directed  toward  tho  dis- 
I>«ure  of  the  alleged  fact  that  a  world- 
nde  conspiracy  has  long  existed  on  the  part 
if  the  Jews  to  destroy  Christian  civilixa- 
ion.  Tho  articles  also  bitterly  attacked 
Jewish  international  bankers”  who  were 
i*d*l  n>«pon*ible  not  only  for  exploiting  tho 
■ipie  industrially  but  for  plunging  them 
Dto  wars.  Ford  rep«ate<lly  denied  to  mo 
hat  he  felt  a  particle  of  antipathy  toward 
hn  individual  Jew  Imwuum  of  his  race,  and 
iud  the  fact  that  ho  omployed  many  Jews. 

A  few  daya  after  Ford  hud  told  mo  not  to 
ume  to  m«o  him  again  unless  I  change*!  my 
nind  about  Jew*,  he  suddenly  told  mo  one 
i  •.ruing  that  the  series  of  anti-Jew  articles 
hat  had  long  been  running  in  The  I  tide- 
»sd  tnl  would  I  mi  stopt  at  once.  I  asked 
up  reason. 

There  is  too  much  anti-Semitic  feeling." 
■  replied.  ”1  ran  fed  it  oroumi  here.  If 
o*  were  to  keep  this  up.  something  might 
appen  to  the  Jews.  I  do  not  want  any 
arm  to  come  to  them." 

I  naked  him  if  I  might  print  this  an- 
nuncemeiit,  and  he  said  1  might.  There 
ra»  littlo  timo  to  cover  tho  nine  milos  to 
)ctroit  to  get  the  news  into  the  afternoon 
cwspapor*  throughout  tho  country.  m> 
'ord  sent  me  in  his  car  with  his  chauffeur. 

That  was  in  January.  1922.  Tho  nnti- 
•■wish  campaign  censed.  But  Ford  never 
hanged  his  mind  aliout  the  Jews.  He 
lands  where  ho  stood  when  ho  was  bom¬ 
barding  them.  He  mentions  them  fro* 
ucntly  iu  conversation  aliout  public  affaire. 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Benson  recalls, 
i  snid  to  liavo  predicted  that  in  1924  Mr. 
'ord  would  bo  a  candidate  to  the  Prcsi- 
•ncy :  and  now  a  consideralilo  part  of  tho 
imcrican  peoplo  seem  to  be  inclined  to 
ako  the  same  view.  Aa  to  Mr.  Ford's 
vn  attitude  toward  tho  matter,  reports 
Jr.  Benson: 

Ho  repeatedly  asserted  to  me  that  he 
»ught  no  I  “residential  nomination.  1 1  is 
-.Ttion*.  however,  seemed  to  he  merely 
xereise  of  tho  right  to  keep  his  aspirations 
<i  himself  until  such  time  as  ho  might  care 
t  reveal  them.  What  those  aspirations 
re  need  not  be  doubted.  Mr.  Ford  is  a 
inrmal  American.  Every  normal  American 
"•old  liko  to  lie  President. 


y^ou  wouldn’t  saw  the  handle 

off  your  shaving  brush 


a  rauJe  by  the  auk.ti 

at  .K.  fjmou*  William.* 

Holder  Tor  Stick  ini 
William*'  Shi  vine 
CmB  — h  fb.  Hinted 
Cap. 


Mow  ihavtng  «ick»  are  aa  Inconvenient  to  hold  aa  a  shaving 
brush  would  be  with  the  handle  cut  od.  But  look  at  the  room 
for  rout  6ngct«  on  the  new  William*’  Doublccap  Stick.  You 
can  wrap  your  whole  fiw  around  it.  And  thl*  genet ou*,  full- 
hand  hold  remains  the  same,  even  when  both  ends  of  the  atick 
are  worn  down. 

Wlllum/  Doublecap  gives  you  the  same  quick,  thick  lather, 
the  same  »k  in  cate  that  bat  made  all  form*  of  William*'  Shaving 
Soap  famous  the  world  over.  The  William*'  lather  has  never 
had  an  equal  for  making  shaving  speedy  and  easy  and  for 
making  faces  glove  smooth  and  perfectly  conditioned. 

Double* ap  the  newest  of  the  Williams'  Shaving  Sucks  is 
typical  of  the  leadership  thst  the  J.  B.  Williams  Compsny  has 
unquestionably  maintained  for  over  three  generations. 

A  "  working  model "  of  thi*  new  stick  will  be  tent  you  free. 
Send  postal  of  clip  coupon  below. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
GiMoaban.  Coon.  Montreal.  Can. 


Doublecap 
Shaving  Stick 


DouMrap  a  handmac  etkcwch  to  itand  beside  tout  fcnru  toilet  snide*. 
It*  bwhly-poi—hed  ra*"*i  container  will  not  cocrode  and  i*  good  lor  leul 
A*  one  (oapsock  aher  anukrt  a  uxd  up.  tet  reload*  from  your  dealer. 
They  com  lem  than  the  oewmai  pxkaae.  Putimc  In  a  Doubiecap  rr.oja 
a*  Maple  a*  iO>n«  youe  pipe.  No  fu**  or  bee  her  at  alL 


An  exact  “working  model”  of  Doublecap 

FREE! 

on  a  CO*c  card  «U  b»m« 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  S3,  Glastonbury.  Conn* 

Send  me  the  tree  “working  model”  of 
William**  Doublccap  Stick  as  advertised. 

Name _  .  . . 

Address . 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


a  possible  President  probably  came  !• 
when  President  Wilson  induced  hm 
become  a  candidate  for  United  States 
tor  in  1918.  From  remarks  that  Mr. 
made  to  me  in  1918  I  believe  he  sra» 
then  thinking  of  the  ITesidency.  Hat 
Ford's  nature  to  try  to  do  everything  ia 
biggest  possible  way.  and  it  the. 
seemed  proper  for  him  to  infer  that  if  be 
to  mix  in  politios  ho  should  not  stop 
senatorship,  but  should  git  out  for  the 
prize. 

A  remark  that  ho  made  to  me  in  Jan 
ary.  1922,  seemed  to  indicate  the  duvet* 
in  which  his  mind  was  tending.  W.-hi 
l>cen  to  luncheon  with  the  full  *tafl  \ 
executives  of  the  Ford  Motor  Compos; 
Ford  and  I  walked  behind  the  others  a>« 
ret  urned  to  his  office*.  Apropos  of  nnihir 
in  particular.  Ford  suddenly  pointed  Wot 
of  his  men  anil  said:  ‘"There  is  the  ui 
of  man  I  would  apixtint  Secretary  of  tl 
Navy.”  After  that,  it  did  not  M*tn  to  I 
nocessar.v  to  pay  much  attention  to  Furl 
remarks  almul  his  lack  of  interest  in  tl 
greatest  office  in  tho  world.  Men  uhua 
not  thinking  of  the  iYeaidency  do  note) 
rider  what  men  they  would  appoint  tot! 
cabinet.  Moreover,  men  in  high 
in  Ford's  service  have  long  urged  him 
a  iTcridentiol  candidate.  Ford  could  U 
stopt  them,  llo  let  them  talk. 


What  alxnit  the  fitness  of  this  admits 
burineM  genius  to  1*>  President  of  | 
United  States?  Ford’s  enemies  say  br 
not  fit  for  the  I*reridency,  Mr.  Bees 
recalls.  Thoy  say  that — 


llo  is  ignorant  with  regard  to  helm 
principle*  of  government,  and  of  n«*i 
everything  else  that,  is  usually  regard*! 
tending  to  qualify  one  to  fill  the  high 
office  in  the  land.  Ford  is  ignorant  in  w* 
re>|M*ct«.  So  is  everybody.  Ford’*  ceil 
are  amazingly  ignorant  with  regard 
many  facts  as  to  which  Ford  is  »dl 
formed.  Hut  the  question  arise*  »br:l 
learning  is  in  itself  a  qualification  btf 
Presidency.  Is  it  not  more  a  que«tv«s 
a  man’s  attitude  toward  his  fellow  men' 
it  won*  otherwise,  we  should  hi  way*  hi 
a  great  president  if  we  were  to  elect 
president  of  a  university.  But  our  c\p 
cnee  has  scorned  to  indicate  that  n> 
learning  does  not  necessarily  make  *  t? 
President,  or  lack  of  it  a  bad  one.  "c 
row  Wilson  ha*  great  learning,  but  milli 
of  Americans  regard  his  administrate* 
the  greatest  disaster  in  American  hi«t» 
and  eight  years  of  Wilson  produced  a  *• 
million  plurality  for  Harding.  Wodiitu 
was  not  even  a  college  graduate.  And 
Jackson  had  almost  no  education.  W 
Lincoln  knew  he  picked  up  after  ho 
school.  Learning  is  a  great  baekgmc 
without  doubt,  but  it  is  not  the  mo*! 
portant  part  of  a  President's  equip® 
What  a  President  docs  not  know  he  cat 
told.  Hut  no  President's  attitude  t*'“ 
his  fellow  man  can  be  much  changed  a 
he  enters  the  White  House. 

Ford’s  general  attitude  toward  the  rv* 
the  human  race  is  splendid.  If  he  sec 
become  President  and  bring  disaster  to 
country,  it  would  not  bo  Ixcause  of  hi*  I 
of  learning,  or  of  any  defect  in  hi*  at  tit 
toward  the  peoplo  of  this  country  If 
aster  should  come,  it  would  !*•  more  hi 
to  follow  as  tho  result  of  Ford’s  U  ndooe 
evolve  ideas  of  national  polioy,  ** 
evolves  manufacturing  ideas.  ;»ud  put  tl 


Mazda  Service 

A  Medium  of 
Communication 


jyjAZDA  is  not  the  name  of  a  lamp,  but 
the  mark  of  the  research  service  that 
creates  and  improves  lamps. 

In  one  aspect  Mazda  Service  is  a  medium 
of  communication  of  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tories  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  It 
scours  the  world  for  new  ideas  and  brings 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Research  Labor¬ 
atories,  where  they  are  tested  and  selected, 
to  be  eventually  communicated  to  lamp  man¬ 
ufacturers  authorized  to  use  the  mark  Mazda. 
It  brings  the  technical  problems  of  the  lamp 
factories  to  the  Research  Laboratories  for 
solution. 

When  the  mark  Mazda  appears  on  a  lamp 
it  symbolizes  the  research  service  that  made 
the  lamp  possible;  it  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
lamp  in  question  embodies  the  discoveries 
made,  tested  and  selected  in  the  Research 
Laboratoricsofthe  General  Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH  GLEAMS 
C/eam  7 

From  i«oo  to  i860  the  country 
burned  either. tperm*vil  At  a  cost 
of  fi-iO,  or  tallow  candle*  at  a 
Co*i  of  *5.00  per  1000  candle- 
hour*.  In  19:3  the  average 
American  pay*  from  seven  to 
twelve  cent*  per  1000  candle- 
h’-ur*.  depending  on  the  type  of 
Mato  a  lamp  used.  Rc*carch 
gave  US  the  Ma7.da  lamp  with 
it*  high  efficiency,  and  Mazda 
Service  conveyed  the  detail* 
of  the  discovery  to  the  makers 

of  MA7DA  lamp*.  *n  that  lisht 
might  be  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper. 


MAZDA 

THE  MARK  OF  A  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

RESEARCI I  LABORATORIES  of  the 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Schenectady ,  A  .  Y. 
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through.  He  ban  a  sure  touch  In  manu-  ' 
fjrluring— his  idea*  arc  good.  Would  they 
always  Ik-  as  good  in  government? 

Ford  made  statements  to  mo  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  1923,  that  made  mo  feel  ho  might  lie 
a  dangerous  President.  1  do  not  know 
whether  ho  meant  them  or  not.  I  never 
lirinted  them,  beeause  I  did  not  wish  hia 
Wall  Street  friends  to  have  another  club  to 
hammer  him  with.  He  was  not  then  a  po- 
h factor  and  it  seemed  best  not  to 
provide  hia  industrial  enemies  with  another 
weapon.  Sineo  then.  Ford  has  become  a 
political  factor  and  tho  peoplo  are  entitled 
k>  know  everything  ho  thinks  about  public 
alfairs. 

On  my  way  back  from  California  I  read 
of  the  acute  diplomatic  situation  that 
rusted  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 

It  looked  as  if  there  might  bo  war.  Believ¬ 
ing  that  if  war  should  eomo,  propaganda 
would  at  once  lie  unloosed  to  drag  the 
I  niud  States  into  it,  I  stopt'at  Dearliorn 
to  interview  Ford.  I  thought  he  would 
sound  a  warning  again*;  American  partici¬ 
pation  in  any  more  Kuropean  warn.  To  my 
surprize.  he  did  precisely  the  opposite. 

"  There  is  going  to  be  another  world  war 
anyway,”  ho  said,  "and  tho  United  States 
should  got  into  it  at  the  beginning  and 
rk-an  them  all  up." 

I  told  Ford  at  tho  time  that  I  would  not 
write  tho  interview  and  he  was  quite  vexed 
with  me.  I  print  it  now  for  whatever  it 
may  worth.  If  those  were  and  still  are 
hi*  views,  tho  people  will  Im  interested  in 
them,  and  ho  will  no  doubt  tlnd  many  ocra- 
wons  to  rcileralo  them.  If  they  were  not 
and  are  not  his  matured  opinions,  he  can  set 
him*clf  right. 

On  tho  samo  occasion  Ford  said  some 
other  things  that  I  told  him  I  should  not 
print,  and  again  ho  was  vexed.  We  were 
otting  in  one  of  his  offices  at  Dearborn,  when 
b<-  suddenly  exclaimed:  "All  that  is  the 
mat  ter  with  this  world  is  injustice.  Kstahlish 
justice  and  everything  will  bo  all  right." 

This  was  such  a  sweeping,  general  axio¬ 
matic  truth  that  it  seemed  to  mo  to  mean 
nothing.  Ho  1  asked  him  to  Ih«  more  par¬ 
ticular— to  put  his  Anger  on  this  thing  and 
that  thing  that  was  wrong.  But  no  amount 
r.f  questioning  was  suffleient  to  draw  him 
out.  So  I  asked  him  what  should  be  done 
to  remove  injustice. 

"Increaso  tho  salaries  of  tho  Supreme 
Court  judges,"  ho  replied.  "Pay  them  more 
money.  They  don’t  get  enough.  Put  their 
•alaries  up  where  they  should  be." 

I  could  hardly  believo  my  ears.  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  possible  that  ho  believed  the 
mere  increasing  of  salaries  would  change 
the  opinions  and  decisions  of  men. 

"Would  you  leave  the  appointing  power 
that  makes  the  judges  where  it  is?"  I 
a*kcd.  "Wouldn't  you  try  to  get  a  new 
kind  of  judges  by  letting  tho  people  select 
then*  instead  of  permitting  this  power  to 
nmaiu  where  it  is?” 

"No,"  ho  replied,  "I  would  not  change 
the  appointing  power." 

This  will  strike  some  persons  ns  merely 
foolish,  while  Ford’s  remarks  to  mo  about 
the  desirability  of  plunging  into  the  next 
European  war  at  tho  outset  will  strike 
others  ns  highly  dangerous.  Ford's  views 
ou  war  and  peace  have  changed  radically 
•inco  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  Ho 
Udd  mo  in  1916  that  he  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  resisting  even  invasion  by  armed 
force,  lie  took  the  extreme  paciAst  posi¬ 
tion.  After  America  entered  the  war  he 
p-rhaps  contributed  more  to  its  prosecution  1 
than  any  other  civilian.  He  now  believes 
that  wo  shall  bo  most  likely  to  have  peace 
if  we  have  tho  strongest  Navy  in  the  world. 


Your  Water  Supply  and 

ATLAS 

DESERT  lands  made  fertile,  pure  drinking 
water  for  our  cities,  industry's  water  needs — 
the  solving  of  such  problems  rests  largely  on  Port' 
land  Cement.  It  builds  great  dams  and  rescr- 
voirs,  filtration  plants,  the  conduits  and  aque- 
ducts  that  supply  water  where  it  is  needed. 

Without  Portland  Cement  such  construction 
would  be  practically*prohibitive  in  cost  and  often 
impossible.  Atlas  is  cheap.  General  Goethals, 
builder  of  the  Panama  Canal,  in  which  more  than 
8,000,000  barrels  of  Atlas  were  used,  said,  “I  can 
think  of  no  other  product,  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
plete  manufacturing  process,  that  sells  at  so  low 
a  price." 

And  in  addition  to  this  cheapness,  Atlas  is  a 
highly  scientific  product,  the  result  of  85  intricate 
manufacturing  operations.  Atlas  quality,  through¬ 
out  its  thirty  years  of  manufacture,  has  been 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  "the  Standard  by  which 
all  other  makes  are  measured." 

TV  Arias  Portland  Cement  Company  udl  be  glud 
to  ansuer  any  tfucstions  regarding  the  cement  indus¬ 
try  or  the  use  of  Ados.  Its  Technical  and  Serxtce 
Departments,  as  ueU  as  its  large  assortment  of 
informant*  literature ,  are  at  the  public's  disposal 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 
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Course  In  2T>in 


MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 


FDR  HAY  FEVER 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


THE  Bclgenland,  newest  Red 
Star  liner,  has  taken  her 
place  among  the  world's  popu¬ 
lar  ships.  Her  reputation  rests, 
in  a  large  measure,  on  niceties 
of  service  and  comfort-giving 
improvements.  Her  rooms  are 
wonders  of  quiet  luxury. 

The  Lapland  —  smart,  well- 
equipped  and  luxurious  —  is 
worthy  of  her  position  as  chief 
running  mate  of  the  Brlgenland . 

Headed  bv  thcac  two  .hip,.  famous 
(or  their  Continental  cheer  and  Ameri¬ 
can  comfort,  the  Red  Star  Meet  main 
tain*  a  regular  Wcdneadav  achedule 
from  New  York  to  Plymouth.  Cher¬ 
bourg  Antwerp- 

Send  /or  owr  new  bool.  " Belgium,  tie 
Country  and  fu  People."  with  beau 
ti/ul  colored  ilhutralioiu  and  map 

Inquire  for  detailed  infor¬ 
mation.  No.  1  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  any  authorized  steam¬ 
ship  agent. 


President's  should  he.  His  industrial  and 
financial  experiences  have  made  him  auto¬ 
cratic.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  harsh  or 
mean,  hut  as  the  sole  owner  of  the  Ford 
properties,  it  is  his  word  that  goes.  He  has 
not  had  to  cooperate  with  others,  tlio  he 
has,  of  course,  consulted  with  everybody 
whose  opinions  he  valued.  A  President 
must  necessarily  cooperate  with  Congress 
and  with  many  officials.  Ford  might  learn 
to  do  this.  Mavis*  he  could  not.  If  the 
occasion  should  come,  the  future  would 
have  to  tell. 

So  far  as  domestic  problems  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Ford  should  make  a  great  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  knows  industry  and  finance  as 
the  rest  of  us  know  our  way  home.  Inter¬ 
national  problems  are  another  matter.  If 
he  should  plunge  the  country  into  another 
European  war.  he  would  probably  WTi-ek 
the  natiou.  Twenty-five  billions  of  debt, 
which  we  incurred  at  the  tail-cud  of  the  last 
war,  are  proving  a  heavy  burden.  Another 
war  would  destroy  Europe  and  bring 
America  where  Europe  now  is.  Hal  her 
than  see  this,  a  good  many  Americans 
would  ice  Europe  sink.  They  believe  the 
world  needs  peace  instead  of  more  war. 
They  do  not  believe  that  war  ran  ever  "end 
war."  Of  course,  if  Ford  did  not  really 
mean  what  he  said  to  me,  that  is  another 
matter.  But  that  is  what  he  said. 


IT  costs  as  little  (or  less)  to 
travel  to  the  Philippines  as 
it  docs  to  live  in  a  large  hotel. 
If  you  arc  seeking  an  ocean 
trip,  investigate  this  one  !  Few 
people  appreciate  the  really 
wonderful  travel  opportunity 
of  a  trip  to  the  Philippines  on 
one  of  the  American  flag  ships 
of  the  Admiral  Oriental  I.inc 
fleet  from  Seattle ! 

The  ships  call  enroute  at 
Yokohama  and  Kobe,  Japan, 
at  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong, 
China. 

Manila  is  a  beautiful  modem 
city  with  a  charming  Old  Span¬ 
ish  quarter  to  explore,  with 
splendid  hotel  accommodations, 
and  a  dozen  delightful  resorts 
all  within  easy  reach  of  the  city. 

And  the  expense  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  low. 

There  are  aailings  every  12  daysi 

Prat.  Jack  ton  Srpl.  11  Nae.  10 
Pro.  Jrffer.oa  Sept.  23  N.v.  22 
Praa.  Grant  Oct.  S  Dae.  4 
Praa.  Madi.oo  Oct  17  Dae.  16 
Praa.  McKo.Uy  OcL  29  Dae.  26 

Write  for  Booklet 

Send  the  information  blank  to  Jay  for 
complete  information  and  interesting 
travel  descriptions .  You  incur  no 
obligation.  Write  now. 


(Tilt  LUXURY  LINER  OF  IQ13 

BELGENLAND 


CUrk'a  Round  Ihr  World  and  Mediterranean  (ill 

Jan  I  Mil  nn. I  Ml,  2nd.  IWH  1 22  rt»»a  III 
ii |>:  0*.  <layn  Sihmi  mi.  Khoro  ctrtiraloRa  inrlu*l 
FRANK  (-  CI.ARK.  Time*  Itull.llnfl,  New  V 


INVENTORS 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shinn,  n*  I  Li*  fit 
lof or.  Office  C24I3  W««hmitoa. 


ft  bF1?“  *ml  Without  otil.iration 
U  S.  Govern  mrnt  Boo4Gt  *ivin*  t 

M  V1*  *m  rfin**  lr*p  th*  c> 

1).  to  Kuroor  f?  to  >nuth  Atnrrlcm  I 
would  tnvvlUt  tj.aJU.Ufl. 


for  rrim  ariFi#  *JJe9n  UjS  »  k 

Admiral  Oriental  Line 

17  Suit  Sl.  .  .  VVr  y.rtCir, 
lit  I*  III  AJamiSl.  Chita,..  IIL 
L-  C.  Smith  BUi.  S**n It.  Hath. 

Managing  Operator,  lor 

U.S.SHIPPING  BOARD 

Ownera  of  the  Vc.aria 


CULTIVATE  YOUR  MUSI CA*. 


fury  of  that  blizzard,  which  came  down 
over  the  prairie  in  a  driving  snow-storm  that 
‘■allowed  up  everything. 

Caught  out  in  the  »torm  and  unahle  to 
rind  shelter,  Dowling  wandered  al>out  for 
hours.  Once  he  found  a  woodpile  anil 
Knew  a  farmhouse  must  he  near,  but  so 
terrific  was  the  storm  that  he  could  not  find 
hi-  way  to  the  house.  But  Dowling  wasn’t 
reailv  to  give  up.  He  plodded  on.  Fi¬ 
lially  he  found  a  straw  stack  and  crawled 
into  it.  There  he  remained.  He  could 
hi!  that  he  was  freezing,  but  he  wasn’t 
going  to  do  it  without  a  fight.  AH  through 
that  terrible  night,  he  fought  off  tho  numb¬ 
ing  drowsiness  that  would  have  brought  on 
-■•p.  and  inevitably  the  loss  of  his  tight. 

With  morning  the  storm  ended,  and  he 
rivaled  out.  He  tried  to  get  on  to  his 
f..t.  but  he  fell.  He  got  up  to  try  again. 
Finally  he  reached  a  farmhouse  a  half-mile 
•say. 

The  doctors  came.  It  was  necessary 
to  amputate  both  fcot  and  both  hands  to 
•ave  his  life.  The  legs  were  taken  off 
juM  below  the  knees  and  the  left  arm  iust 
l.low  the  elbow.  The  right  arm  had  not 
Wn  frozen  so  badly.  The  fingers  and 
part  of  the  thumb  on  this  hand  were 
removed. 

Without  money  or  parvnla,  Dowling 
fund  about  the  most  discouraging  future 
on-  may  imagine.  He  wai  not  yet  fifteen 
.vrurs  old.  and  ho  had  had  ulmoat  no  school¬ 
ing  Still,  ho  wasn’t  whipt.  Stung  by 
the  expression  of  pity  from  well-meaning 
friend.,  lie  determined  that  he  W’ould  not 
l«*  dependent ,  that  he  would  play  the  rdle 
if  a  man. 

He  -old  a  few  cattle  to  pay  his  doctor 
lull*.  Then  one  day  ho  had  to  |*rt  with 
lu.  dearest  po— ession.  a  much-prized  pony. 
Many  years  afterward  he  told  how  he 
n»d  all  night  after  he  had  made  the  de- 
M-ion  that  the  pony  must  lie  sold. 

But  the  money  soon  was  gone.  Dowling 
•m  forc» *d  to  become  a  county  charge. 
Thu  his  money  was  given  out,  however,  he 
ill  not  at  the  cud  of  his  resources.  Stand- 
'  -g  on  the  stumps  of  his  legs,  this  boy  made 
»n  unusunl  offer  to  the  board  of  county 
ftimmisaionen  in  the  county  where  he  lived. 
Ih*  -aid: 

"  If  you  will  fix  me  up  «o  1  can  get  around, 
and  give  me  a  year  of  schooling  at  Carlcton 
f’oDrge,  I  will  guarantee  to  take  can*  of 
myself  the  rest  of  my  life." 

It  was  a  bold  proposition,  hut  there  were 
’so  big-hearted  old  Norwegians  on  that 
•nrd.  They  decided  to  give  him  that 

-  hance. 

In  that  year  at  Carleton.  Dowling  dug  in 
with  all  his  might.  He  thought  that  if  in 
•  hat  year  he  could  learn  how  to  study,  he 
night  go  on  alone.  When  the  year  was 
uve r.  ho  got  a  place  teaching  a  country 

-  Hool.  Ho  was  on  his  way  to  indepen¬ 
dence. 

He  taught  a  country  school  for  seven 
'■tars,  becoming  later  a  city  superintendent 
••f  schools.  Ho  painted  fences  and  ran 
a  -kating  rink  during  the  vacations.  He 
did  all  kinds  of  jobs.  He  ran  a  weekly 
newspaper.  In  time  he  got  into  the  real 
•state  business,  and  eventually  became  the 
pfr-ident  of  a  bank  at  ^Olivia.  Minnesota. 

He  was  sjienkor  of  the  Minnesota  House 
of  Representatives,  nnd  at  one  time  was 
'irged  as  a  candidate  for  Governor.  He  was 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers’ 
A-sociation,  and  was  active  in  organizing 
tke  Yellowstone  Trail  Association. 

Dowling  did  everything  that  other  men 

(To  rlantrn  Kin  ntm  nitDimoluln 


Traveling  Salesmen!  Automobilists!  Golfers! 
Vacationists!  Campers!  Sea  Voyagers! 

Announcement 
of  a  New  Convenience 


FOR  travelers-  welcome  news!  Kach  cake  of  Packer’s  Tar 
Soap  now  comes  in  an  individual  metal  box.  Always  hailed 
as  a  healthful  shampoo  and  a  delightful  bath  soap,  Packer’s 
is  now  receiving  fresh  applause  from  those  who  travel  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  for  pleasure.  1  hey  say— well,  let  us  print  for  you  some 
of  the  nice  “bouquets”  the  postman  has  brought  since  Packer’s 
appeared  in  its  new  metal  container. 

New  Jersey  traveling  man:  "Well.  «  m*n'  •«»««•  along  our  route  And 

that  it  the  mod  unique  and  neaieat  pack-  *«*•  «bc  »*P  "  *<"*•  [  «**  «*»,  bo*  to 
age  soap  I  have  ever  teen  I  am  a  traveling  bold  extra  dash  and  tail  bulb*  and  fu*e*. 
man  and  it  n  ju*t  the  thing  for  a  knight  A  North  Dakota  Merchant: 

°*  *h*  -  Packer’.  Tar  Soap  with  the  flee  metal 

A  Lady  in  Tampico,  Mexico:  “I  box  lead,  all  fine  toilet  Maps  for 

ean  cany  that  in  my  traveling  bag  and  *«•*•  Convenience,  economy  and  satn- 
it  will  not  Mil  anything  in  the  bag.  Ju»t  factioa  to  ttavclm.  acbool  teachers,  tour- 
what  I  want."  '«*  *"<*  »«>  P*“Plc  wanting  a  fine  Map 

.  _ _  .  ....  .  that  can  be  earned  with  them  in  a  neat 

A  Camper  from  Illinois:  "Very  box." 

handy  to  pack  in  my  kit  for  camp  travel.''  .  n  ,  f.,,  , 

.  ..  ,  —  ,  A  Uentleman  from  Uklanoma: 

A  Massachusetts  Traveler:  -p.fker’.  Tar  Soap  in  the  metal  caw 
’  I  acker  .  Tar  Soap  and  put  up  in  a  make,  it  convenient  for  tourim  to  cany, 
metal  box!  Now  we  can  take  it  on  our  tavrtetprntc  of  Map  caw.  prevent,  wast- 
tnp  and  give  our  hair  a  real  thampoo.”  in,  of  Map  and  the  quality  of  the  Map  i. 

An  A  utomobilist  from  California: 

"I  have  earned  Packer',  in  the  new  style  A  hew  I  Ork  Golfer:  “At  la.t  a 
box  over  1 100  mile,  and  washed  mv  hair  fMry»ie«f  and  prt tonal  locker  soap." 


TO-DAYat  any  drug  or  dc-  this  pleasant  “piney”  soap  foi 
partment  store  purchase  healthful  shampoos  and  ting- 
Packer’s  Tar  Soap  in  its  new  ling  showers, 
metal  container.  Then 

at  homeor  en  route  you 
will  always  have  in 
handv  convenient  form 


THE  PACKER  MFC.  CO.,  Iuc. 
I»w«  |U4  DM,  new  Vut,  XV. 

Dill'll. i. m . 


LlQl’lDt 


a  us  Health 


FRUIT  SALT 

'OmvuUrr  Compound 


Lnos  A 

DERIVATIVE 


COMPOUND 
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THE  WALKER 
SALESMAN 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Confirmed 


will  call  on  you  soon  to  show 
you  how  to  save  almosi 
half  on  150  Household  needs 
through  a  new  plan  of 
S adtaryto  Samily  'Dealing' 
Walker  ExtradsSoaps.Toilet 
Articles  and  100  other  home 
needs  liavebeen  the  Standard 
of  Purity  and  Excellence  since 
1837—  see  him  when  he  calls 


^U.  V  A-  *T*HE  irrepressible  trims,  the  vigorous,  ure- 
1  less  energy  of  healthy  youth,  are  bicsvlngs 
that  may  be  enjoyed  in  later  life  if  we  keep  dose  to  Nature. 
ENO*S  "Fruit  Salt”  a*  a  laxative  has  the  rlcasant.  refresh- 
me  and  purifying  properties  of  fresh,  npe  fruit,  and  simply 
follows  Nature's  methods.  EN'O  keeps  the  stomach  sweet, 
the  digestion  strong,  the  organs  of  elimination  normally 


active,  the  body  internally  dean 

ENO  is  PURE,  mild  and  gentle  in  action,  safe  and  efficient 
for  children,  the  aged,  the  delicate,  the  robust. 

ENO.  in  water,  makes  a  sparkhng.  dean-tasting,  refreshing, 
pleasant  Heahh-Dimk- 

Preparoi  only  by  J.  C.  ENO.  Lri.  London.  England 
Saio  A*«o  HAROLD  F  RITCHIE  6l  CO_  I»c 
1 71  Maroon  New  York  Toronte.  Sidney.  Wctlmrno 


long  cross-country  trips,  lies  danced.  lit 
wont  hunting  for  big  game.  Ho  hau  0 
tin.*  homo,  with  a  wifo  and  lltrco  children 
and  amnaiwd  onouglt  pro|H*rly  to  pros  idt 
comfortably  for  their  future.  Ho  ha<! 
nearly  all  the  good  things  of  life  lluit  coirs 
to  any  successful  man. 


But  there  was  one  tiling  he  didn't  have 
Ho  never  admitted  that  ho  had  a  handicap 
Mr.  Christmas  relates  this: 


He  used  to  fell  his  friends  that  ho  “fell 
sorry  for  a  cripple,”  and  that  ho  “ lluikcd 
(Sod  ho  wasn't  a  oripple,”  He  never  •pofct 
aliout  his  handicap  unless  asked  about  11. 
and  ho  never  thought  about  it.  N'cu* 
paper*  throughout  the  State  referred  <c 
Inin  as  "  Minnesota's  gamest  man." 

A  man  who  made  artificial  limbi  fat 
Dowling,  and  who  was  long  hi*  clow  farad, 
said.  "He  was  always  full  of  fun.  nlwaya 
joking.  I've  done  work  for  20,000  cripple* 
in  my  time  ami  I  never  knew  another  hki 
him.  He  was  a  wonder." 

Much  of  Dowling's  ImuiikIIoss  enern** 
were  devotad  to  helping  others  who  »*o* 
crippled.  Miss  Eliza  both  Mcflrvgor,  *u- 
perintendont  of  the  Minnesota  Hospital  fit 
( 'rippled  Children,  gave  me  I  hi*  furib-r 
sidelight  on  his  'lihiiMial  career. 

"Long  before  I  ever  had  mot  Mr.  Do*  I- 
mg.  I  used  to  hear  of  him,"  she  said.  I 
hail  occasion  to  travel  about  the  Slat, 
a  great  deal  in  the  interest  of  clullr.r 
One  day  I  came  into  a  hotel  in  Minncapoh*. 
The  elevator  Imy  was  studying  ■  Itil* 
waiting.  When  I  inquired  I  found  (bat 
the  boy  was  going  to  night  school,  and  that 
Mr.  Dowling  waa  making  it  po»«l>ls 
When  he  got  through  with  his  work  m 
school.  Mr.  Dowling  waa  going  to  got  hn 
a  place  in  a  bank,  the  boy  said. 

"That's  the  way  he  did.  He  would  r» 
around  like  that  and  try  to  interest  cripple! 
boys  in  getting  an  education  and  improvii* 
their  lot.  Usually  he  would  encourage  tb* 
lad  to  get  a  job.  and  thus  get  him  to  mi* 
his  own  way  in  part.  When  he  found  11  bn 
with  promise,  lie  took  especial  delight  a 
helping  him,  and  In*  would  get  a  placets 
him  to  work  in  some  part  of  the  State 
where  he  had  acquaintances. 

"Time  after  time  I  have  run  nom>*  l-n* 
who  got  their  start  that  way  through 
Michael  Dowling.  I  couldn't  tell  you  bow 
many." 

Dowling’s  death  in  1921  was  indirectly 
due  to  his  efforts  to  help  the  gnat  army  nf 
men  disabled  in  the  war.  Early  in  1919 
In*  went  up  to  Fort  Snelling  to  talk  to  tb- 
disabled  soldiers  there.  He  thought  i- 
would  l*e  a  good  tiling  to  tell  them  tbst 
their  lot  wasn’t  so  bad  as  it  might  am. 
that  handicaps  an*  not  insuriuoiintahl- 
He  reasoned  correctly  that  if  some  one 
had  l»s*n  through  the  mill  should  tell  them 
al-tut  it.  the  men  might  Ih*  encouraged 

"Don’t  think  tluit  you  an*  a  cripple  be¬ 
cause  you  have  lost  a  limb  or  two."  he 
said.  "It  is  the  mind  t lint  counts.  Voa 
know,  then1  is 'no  such  thing  as  a  cnppl 
if  the  mind  is  all  nght.  Don’t  spend  your 
time  thinking  aliout  the  tilings  that  #rv 
gone  and  can’t  Ih*  bmught  hock-  Thr-k 
<*f  what  you  have.  Keep  your  mind  work¬ 
ing  and  you  can  accomplish  wonders " 

When  the  little  talk  was  over,  the  ho.»> 
at  the  hospital  crowded  around  him 
eagerly  asking  him  question*.  Tin*  maMrt 
proved  such  a  stimulus  to  the  disable! 
soldiers  that  soon  Dowling  was  asked  w 
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r,»ak  in  other  hospitals.  He  made  scores 
J  talks  to  wounded  soldiers. 

Eventually  the  story  of  Dowling's  work 
reached  England,  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  nnd  the  Red  Cross  asked  him  to 
mine  to  that  country  and  talk  to  the 
•minded  men  in  the  hospitals  there.  He 
spent  eight  months  in  England,  spreading 
good  cheer  and  a  new  spirit  of  hopefulness 
among  thousands  of  disabled  soldiers. 

For  morn  than  two  years  Dowling 
devoted  most  of  lu*  time  to  this  work. 
Tho  of  rugged  build,  tho  exertions  of  these 
lirture  tours  told  on  him.  Always  a  fighter, 
b.  would  not  quit,  especially  now  when  he 
Ml  that  he  could  help  &o  many  other*  to 
become  useful  citizens. 

At  length  the  body  which,  aided  by  a 
dauntless  spirit,  hod  Stood  up  so  well 
against  big  odds,  gave  away.  He  died 
in  April,  1021,  due  to  his  overexertions. 
Mr.  Christmas  concludes: 

That  is  the  sort  of  man  Mike  Dowling 
•as.  Now,  when  it  came  to  budding  a 
m<  mortal,  it  didn’t  seem  that  a  spirit  like 
tluit  could  be  commemorated  properly  in  a 
hronxe  or  marble  statue.  Anyway,  his 
fellow  citizen*  said  no  ordinary  monument 
would  do.  The  memorial  they  are  building 
for  Mike  Dowling  is  something  far  more 
fitting  than  any  graven  image  could  lie. 
It  consistH  of  a  school  for  crippled  children 
a*  an  adjunct  of  the  Minnesota  Hospital 
for  Crippled  Children. 

Dowling  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
Minnesota  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  tuking  crippled 
I  toys  and  girl*  mid  making  useful  citizens 
out  of  them  ami  it  has  been  impressing  upon 
the  youngsters  Dowling’s  own  philosophy 
that  "if  you  don’t  think  you  are  a  cripple, 
you  are  not." 

Thus,  when  the  suggestion  was  made  for 
s  memorial  for  Dowling,  his  friends,  with  a 
tii#*  sense  id  tho  appropriate.  pru|M>*od  that 
the  Michael  J.  Dowling  Memorial  school  I"' 
built.  The  Minnesota  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  set  out  to  raise  <2.1.000.  and  tho  Minne¬ 
sota  Hanker*’  Association  raised  another 
*25.000.  Many  subscriptions  came  from 
school  children.  Crippled  children  at  the 
hmpilal  gavo  an  entertainment  and  with 
gnat  pride  turned  the  proceeds  over  to  the 
fund.  The  recent  Minnesota  legislature 
appropriated  the  balance  of  IdjKHI 
Deeded. 

While  bodies  of  the  crippled  children  an1 
mending,  the  Dowling  school  will  give  the 
youngsters  all  the  advantage*  wluch  other 
children  receive,  nnd  in  addition  special 
training  that  will  enable  many  of  them  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 

“It’s  just  the  kind  of  thing  Dowling 
w  ould  have  wished,"  one  of  his  friends  said. 
" He  had  a  great  fight  to  get  the  education 
that  gave  him  his  start,  anil  he  appreciated 
•  bat  a  chance'  moans.” 

Crippled  children  at  the  Minnesota  Hos¬ 
pital  now  arc  being  given  traininginconirnrr- 
■isl  design,  watch  repairing,  bookkeeping, 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  millinery,  sew¬ 
ing.  toy  making  and  other  lines  erf  voca¬ 
tional  work.  Frequently  after  leaving  the 
hospital  they  find  work  from  which  they 
rail  support  themselves.  Building  of  the 
Dowling  industrial  school  will  make  it 
possible  to  enlarge  this  work  greatly. 

"Many  of  our  crippled  children  can  be 
made  self-supporting,"  Miss  McGregor 
said.  “A  boy  may  have  deformed  feet,  but 
he  may  make  a  good  watchmaker  or  a  good 
hanker.  Look  at  what  Dowling  did.  We 
have  a  boy  now  who  is  just  going  out  to 
lake  hi*  place  ill  a  country'  bank.” 


Absorbine  J- 


RADITE  Won’t-Rust  Irons 

\T  EITHER  rain,  locker  moisture,  sea  air  nor  dampness  in 
any  form  will  have  the  least  effect  upon  our  RADITE 
Clubs.  RADITE  is  a  rustless  metal  all  the  trey  through.  It  is 
not  just  a  plating  that  wears  off. 

Merely  ip*«  r»*  RADITE  Won't-R-t  Iron.  1th  •  cloth  l«p.  theen 
bright  ftnd  new  all  the  time.  Bufaa  •"  «hc  eenery  -Wl  is  imnreou/y.  Diu. 
the  nxt  -eight.  balance,  and  ~M  cl  dvm  dub.  h  former  r.uinrd. 

.WI-AU.^1  JO**, 

.  tw-a-  •^-^WF0Ra  MeCREGOR  &  CANBY  CO. 

s  I'.'IAIU  I'JUll  IM*  ^7^  PAVTON.  OHIO 

MAKE  KECOWIJS 
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“Meet  Absorbine,  Jr  ” 


At  mmt  dr*fgs*s\  St. Jj.  Lxhrml  tnm! kettle,  toefcmtpmd. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  lac-  345  Limb  Scmt  Spfin«6eld#  Mass. 


cleansing  soothing 
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HOW  BUSINESS  CAN  “GIVE  COOUDGE 
A  CHANCE” 


Attending  to 
\bur  Investments 
by  Mail 

WE  MAINT AIN  a  staff  of  trained 
bond  men  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to 
make  available  the  complete  facilities  of 
the  House  and  project  the  benefit  of  our 
information  and  experience  concerning 
investment  problems,  as  effectively  by 
mail  as  could  be  done  by  personal  contact. 

A  Service  Especially 
Convenient  to  These  Investors: 

Busy  Men— who  prefer  tochoose  their 
own  time  for  the  consideration  of  in¬ 
vestment  matters  —  time  when  they 
have  leisure  and  the  mood  for  it.  Our 
Service -By -Mail  avoids  interruption 
of  other  affairs. 

Women  Investors— who  may  not  be 
sufficiently  experienced  in  investment 
matters  to  form  decisions  from  oral  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  would  be  better  satisfied  to 
have  full  information  in  writing  so  that 
they  may  study  it  and  file  it  for  refer¬ 
ence.  Our  Scrvice-By*Mail  provides  as 
complete  information  as  may  be  desired. 

Out-of-town  Investors — who  do 

not  have  access  to  the  investment  facili¬ 
ties  afforded  in  metropolitan  centers.  Our 
Servicc-By-Mail  brings  to  their  door  the 
same  advantages  they  would  enjoy  in 
dealing  in  person  with  any  of  our  offices. 

W rite  for  folder  giving  full  details  of  our 
Service  •  By  -  Mail.  Aik  for  booklet  24H 

HALSEY, 
STUART  &,  CO. 
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“  Z”1  IVE  the  new  President  a  chance." 

is  the  theme  of  many  editorials 
these  days,  the  writers  of  which  wish  to  see 
Mr.  Coolidge  work  out  his  problems  with¬ 
out  doe  annoyance  and  interference.  And 
the  N'ew  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  strik¬ 
ing  a  slightly  different  note,  argues  that  the 
business  community  can  contribute  much 
to  the  success  of  the  new  Administration 
l»v  backing  up  the  President  in  various 
ways.  The  feeling  of  confidence  ex  pros  t  in 
Mr.  Coolidge  by  the  leaden  in  Wall  Street, 
and  by  great  captains  of  industry,  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  things  in  recent 
business  history.  It  is,  indeed,  mentioned 
by  several  financial  writers  in  the  daily 
press,  as  being  largely  responsible  for  the 
healthier  tone  in  the  slock  market  last 
week,  despite  the  oil  situation  and  the 
danger  signals  in  Euro|»o.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  reminds  the  business  community 
that  whether  President  Coolidge  "will  bo 
able  to  work  a  sane  program  depends,  of 
course,  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  sup- 
port  he  receives  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
citizens  of  the  country."  Now,  Mr.  Cool- 
idge.  for  one  thing,  "should  loss*  no  time  in 
endeavoring  to  have  our  taxes  completely 
revised  by  act  of  Congress."  Hut.  we  read: 

He  would,  however,  find  that  a  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  task  without  the  active 
support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Public-spirited  nnd  intelligent  busi¬ 
ness  mi'ii  can  not  afford,  then-fore,  to  n- 
main  inactive  nnd  piously  expn-ss  the  hope 
that  the  new  President  will  find  it  possible 
to  work  out  their  salvation.  They  can  not 
expect  improvement  in  this  rvspeet  unless 
they  busy  themselves  vigorously  to  create 
conditions  which  make  possible  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  such  bcMcrment. 

Hunkers  express  them  selves  as  confident 
of  the  ability  of  the  new  IVesident  to  steer 
the  Ship  of  Stale  clear  of  the  rocks  that  are 
numerous  in  the  waters  ahead.  Aro  they 
now  willing,  as  they  have  not  In-on  in  the 
past,  to  speak  plainly  to  the  pistple  of  the 
dangers  they  know  exist  in  much  that  ha<* 
Ins'll  going  on  in  Washington  in  connection 
with  our  hanking  system?  If  not,  it  will 
not  lie  in  their  mouths  to  criticize  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  check  the  tide  of  un- 
aoundnem  that  threatens  to  engulf  the 
Federal  lb-serve  system.  Hailwav  execu¬ 
tives  are  confident  that  the  interests  of  the 
transportation  industry  will  be  capably 
eared  for  by  the  new  IVesident.  The  forces 
of  destruction  that  aro  lieing  marshaled 
against  the  railroads  and  through  them 
against  the  country  aro-  strong  ami  insistent. 
If  Mr.  Coolidge  is  to  battle  successfully 
against  them  he  must  have  the  outs|>okcn 
support  of  the  community. 

Our  immigration  policies  must  l>e  funda¬ 
mentally  changed  if  we  aro*  to  gain  a  footing 
of  full  health  and  prosperity.  The  question 
will  lie  asked  by  a  good  many  whether  Mr. 
Coolidge  will  find  it  possible  to  gain  his  own 
consent  to  begin  stronuou-  attack  upon  the 
existing  scandalous' system  and.  if  so.  can 
he  succeed?  The  answer  to  both  queries 
must  be  sought  in  large  measure  in  the 
attitude  of  the  general  public  on  the  issue. 


GOOD#VEAR 

BELTS  •  HOSE  •  VALVES  •  PACKING 


The  HoseThat’s  Built 
for  Air  Tool  Service 

Goodyear  Wing  foot  Air  Hose 
represents  the  highest  standard 
of  quality  in  hose  for  pneumatic 
tools.  It  is  long-wearing,  econom¬ 
ical  and  serviceable  particularly 
because  its  design  and  construe-  1 
tion  arc  based  on  scientific  study 
of  air  tool  use  and  wide  experience 
with  actual  working  condition). 

Extremely  flexible  and  tough, 

handles  easily  and  won't  kink.  Its  tube 
is  non  porous  and  specially  compound 
ed  to  resist  oil.  Its  body  is  heavily 
braided  to  hold  pulsating  pressures 

High-grade ,  abrasion-resisting 
cover  stock  gives  Wingfoot  Air  I  lose 
the  ability  to  withstand  the  hard  ex  ter 
nal  wear  encountered  in  workaday  aero 
ice.  eliminates  the  necessity  lor  wire 
winding,  and  to  results  in  a  lighter 
more  easily  handled  and  flexible  hose 

Goodyear  Wingfoot  Air  Hose 

is  made  in  continuous  lengths,  up  to 
SOOIeet,  for  cutting  to  required  length* 
lor  the  job.  There  is  no  waste  in  using 
it.  no  time  lost  in  attaching  numerous 
couplings  In  the  special  field  of  pneu 
matic  tool  use  it  exemplifies  the  effc 
cient.  long-wearing  quality  of  all 
Goodyear  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


INVESTMENT  AND  FINANCE 


WHAT  WOMEN  SPEND  FOR  THEIR 
CLOTHES 

Ol'R  big  department  stores  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  amount  of 
ooaey  women  spend  on  their  cloth**,  to 
R  H.  Mm>'  &  Company  of  New  York  has 
mpntrd  with  the  National  Association  of 
hung*  Rank*  ami  has  employed  sixteen 
tfi  rent  agencies  in  working  up  a  set  of 
ivrraev  figure*  to  show  what  it  costs  to 
tlothc  the  woman  of  to-day.  The  fact 
k/vm  out  that  a  woman  with  a  large  in- 
k.'h*.  contrary  perhaps  to  general  opinion, 
tjrods  no  more  proportionately  on  clothes 

tLui  does  the  woman  who  has  to  make  both 
null  meet  with  her  husband's  very  limited 
okry.  That  is,  to  quote  a  New  York 
tin  summary  of  the  survey,  "A  married 
•  "man  with  three  children,  whose  husband 
rani'  £2000  a  year,  spenda  approximately 
th  iime  proportion  of  the  family  income 
no  her  own  clothes  os  ihe  married  woman 
in  »  family  of  the  same  size  whose  hus- 
Uml’i  income  is  82.' ,000  a  year.”  It  seems 
that  in  the  ease  of  a  woman  with  a  family 
•.come  of  82.000,  the  |M<roentage  spent  for 
!i-  life's  clot  In'S  is  8.4  per  cent,  or  8100.30, 
■  bile  the  married  woman  with  a  family  in- 
rwne  of  828,000  a  year  spends  81,800  for 
her  clothes,  or  0  |n«r  cent  of  the  earnings  of 
h*r  liuahanil.  \Vo  learn  from  this  report 
that  l he  young  business  woman  spenda 
mare  on  her  clothes  than  her  married 
.i.tcr,  •  because  part  of  her  stock  in  trado 
i*  a  «niart,  trim,  neat  appearance."  Tim 
nrvcv  w  as  arranged  in  order  to  help  figure 
I.u-  a  basis  for  suggesting  an  apparel  budget 
foe  •"im  ii  The  cost  of  clothing  the  aver- 
*•  wife  in  a  fumily  of  the  with  income 
•  aning  from  82,000  to  828,000  i*  shown  by 
thi*  table: 


Pollan  Spml 

Sp*nl 

Sin  of 

Oft  CittfA/g 

•rfl  CM**  9 

fumi/V  Income 

for  Family 

t,\<D0 

$3*4  on 

•  109  V. 

IhV» 

500  00 

100  00 

•«**> 

Mil  00 

1M03 

4.000 

6*0  00 

224.40 

5.000 

700.00 

29*00 

6.000 

7*0  00 

267.24 

7.000 

**0.00 

;iu  15 

•.000 

992.00 

347  20 

11.000 

1.09*00 

395  2* 

10,000 

1.190  00 

452  20 

15.000 

1. *00(10 

720  00 

20.000 

2.400.00 

1.0*0.00 

25  000 

3.000  00 

1.500  00 

Among  self-supporting  women  the  cloth- 
sng  item  rises  more  rapidly  proportionately 
with  the  increase  of  income.  For  instance, 
it  appears  that  the  business  woman  with 
»n  average  income  of  8820  spends  8100  for 
fiithes,  and  the  business  woman  earning 
*1200  spends  S2SH,  while  the  setf-siipport- 
u*  woman  with  an  income  of  SU.000 
&msUy  spends  81.300  for  clothes.  Tenta¬ 
tive  clothing  budgets  were  prepared  a*  a 
refill  of  the  Mary  survey  ns  follow*: 

•  IOO  BrtMSKT 


11 v j in* 3t 

Home 

xoman 

troman 

tarmmt*. 

. $49.75 

•63  71 

'  fyltr  CArmmtjc 

H*l*  .  ...  . . 

21.30 

.  5.58 

18.16 

•5.58 

'***  .  .. 

13  03 

1393 

V<*l wUv  . 

4.85 

4.16 

MitfrlUncou'i 

4.50 

4  46 

•  I. 000  Bt  uou 

'  !»r^r  r*rmcnf* 

.  . .  $597  JB 

$571.10 

>r  garmraU 

_  16193 

.  .  75  17 

161.99 

75.17 

.  09.97 

60.97 

42.67 

o  n*» 

42  67 

TO  Ml 
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Clear 
as  the 
Open  Air! 


IOOK  through  a  Plate  Glass  window.  You  will 
J  SCO  every  object  within  your  field  of  vision  an 
clearly  as  if  the  Plate  Gians  were  not  there — as 
clearly  as  through  the  open  air  itself. 

Observe  the  Plato  Glass  windows  of  a  house 
from  the  outside.  Note  the  clear  lustre  of  its 
polished  surfaces,  and  the  clcan-cut  reflections  of 
lights  and  shadows. 

These  arc  the  properties  of  Plato  Glass  that 
make  it  the  best  glass  for  windows  in  residence, 
hotel,  apartment  house  or  business  building. 

Plate  Glass  is  worked  down  and  polished  like  a 
fine  mahogany  panel.  It  is  free  from  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  common  sheet  glass — the  ripples  and 
swirls  that  distort  objects  and  annoy  the  eye. 

Plate  Glass  costs  slightly  more  than  common 
sheet  glass,  hut  in  any  residence  or  building,  the 
difference  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  en¬ 
hanced  value,  increased  rentability  and  salability. 
See  that  Plate  Glass  is  written  into  the  specifica¬ 
tions. 

PLATE  CLASS  MANUFACTURERS 
of  AMERICA 


imperial 

Saiuuu-T 

F.lTjpr"*™ 


High  School  Cours 
in  2  Years  am1 ■*•!■' 


TALKS 

ON 

TALKING 


and  Floor 


Become  An  Expen 


ALESIV^ 


GOINTOBUSINESS 


DON’T  BREATHE  DUS 

I mt  At  utual,  T| PT  NASA 


PATENTS. 

OK  INVENTION  IILANk  I 


!ihrai«  you  cun  uae  rtfrctlvrly  io  rrrrv-Hjy  r 
vrnitioo  wll  as  In  formal  and  inf<«m*l  adi™ 
Mr.  Kle&ser  U  a  crlrbraird  M*rvh  •  pcdalfe*  I 
>  wiped  thousands  of  .urn  Increase  their  talknx  s! 
•t>\  H?  tell*  ytm  about  v art.* us  typM  of  taDe-x  A 
to  speak  in  puU*\  how  l«  trll  a  story,  dr^-ib  •«  » 
importance  of  talking  in  aoWmanshlj*  and  *i*n  r 
advice  about  airsbnt  that  mill  te  u«*(uJ  to  <«•  * 
Study  this  tittle  volume  and  you  *111 

-  •  «  .  *  MP9/ 

”■  '-1  PyyTn 

r.sna.cs.UsfovPisT  Iuh,.»-.  ■WRfff 

A. N-*  >  •■'*  ■■■■ 
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In  a  flash  you 
get  the  picture 


YOU  «and  on  an  unknown  ihorr. 
All  is  impenetrable  darkness.  A 


X  All  is  impenetrable  darkness.  A 
sudden  flash,  and  (he  whole  scene 
spreads  open  before  you.  Then,  as 
suddenly  again,  unpenetrable  darkness. 

Did  the  picture  register?  Can  you  re¬ 
call  it  clearly?  Or  was  the  flash  too 
short,  too  dim,  or  too  blinding,  to 
leave  a  well  defined  image? 

Think  of  this  when  you  use  your 
camera. 


You  release  the  shutter.  The  lens 
winks,  flashing  the  fociued  image  to 
the  film. 


One  flash,  one  exposure,  is  dim. 
Another  is  bright  but  short.  Another 

is,  let  us  say,  an  almost  blinding  glare. 

Here  is  a  job  for  the  film.  If  it  is 
poor  film,  ''underexposures’'  and 
"overexposure*”  will  be  discourag- 
ingly  common,  even  with  reasonable 
care.  If  it  is  good  film,  exposures 
will  be  equalized  to  a  large  extent. 

If  it  is  Ansco  Film,  you  can  depend 
upon  it.  Ansco  Film  is  fas.;  it  makes 
the  most  of  short  or  "dim”  expos¬ 
ures.  And  it  docs  not  "blind”  easily 
if  the  exposure  is  extra-bright  or  long. 
I'S  wiJe  exposure  range  assures  the 
highest  percentage  of  good  negatives 
and  prints. 

Good  pictures  arc  the  rule  with  Ansco 
Speed  ex  Film.  You  need  it — ask  for 

it.  It’s  the  61m  in  the  red  box  with 
the  yellow  band. 


t vitklht  Yelk*  band. 


CAMERAS 

ANSCO 


FILM 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


August  S. — There  can  lie  no  negotiations 
with  France  so  long  as  she  maintains 
her  desire  to  crush  Germany,  says 


her  desire  to  erush  Germany,  says 
Chancellor  ('lino  in  the  German  Reichs¬ 
tag.  at  the  same  time  asserting  that 
the  British  proposals  for  obtaining  rep¬ 
arations  are  not  agreeable  to  Germany. 


The  temporary  mix**!  commission  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments  of  tlx*  le  ague 
of  Nations  adopts  the  text  of  the  pro- 
•  wed  treaty  of  mutual  guaranties 
- .-signed  to  bring  aliout  reduction  of 
armaments,  which  it  will  submit  to  the 
League  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in 
September. 


August  il. — Ex-Prime  Minister  Lloyd 
George  extols  the  late  IVesidenl  Har¬ 
ding  as  "one  of  the  strongest  men  who 
ever  governed  a  country”  at  the  Welsh 
festival,  or  Eisteddfod,  at  Mold.  Walea. 


The  Irish  Free  State  Government  re¬ 
leases  Count  Plunkett,  the  noted  Re¬ 
publican  leader,  who  has  lieen  interned 
since  last  April. 


The  French  Court  of  Cassation  rejects 
the  ap|>eul  of  Baron  Krupp  von  Holden, 
head  of  the'Krupp  plant  at  Essen,  and 
the  other  director*  of  the  Krupp  com¬ 
pany  who  wore  Ant'd  and  wentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  disoliedienec  to 
French  regulation*  in  the  Ruhr. 


August  10.— The  British  people  hold  a 
memorial  service  for  the  late  President 
Harding  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
first  time  such  a  tribute  has  lieon  paid 
to  the  head  of  n  foreign  government, 
and  flags  are  half-«na*ted  throughout 
the  Empire.  The  American  colonies 
in  Paris.  Brussels,  Berlin.  Copenhagen, 
Bucharest,  and  Pekin  also  pay  me¬ 
morial  tributes  to  the  late  President. 
Service*  are  also  held  in  Stockholm, 
where  they  are  conduct**!  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Sweden,  ami  in  Warsaw. 
Mexico  City.  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Bueno*  Aires. 


August  II.— The  Ciuted  Socialist  members 
of  the  German  Reichstag  adopt  n 
resolution  of  "no  confidence”  in  Chan¬ 


cellor  Cuno’s  Government. 


Grover  Cleveland  Hergdoll.  file  million¬ 
aire  American  draft  evader,  kills  Karl 
Schmidt,  a  Swiss,  and  wounds  Karl 
8perbec.  an  American,  when  they 
attempt  to  kidnap  him  in  a  hotel  at 
EU>rbach.  Germany. 


Augu-t  12. — The  German  Chancellor.' 
Wilhelm  Cuno.  and  his  entire  Cabinet 
resign,  ami  President  Eliert  com¬ 
missions  Dr.  Gustav  Stresemann, 
leader  of  the  German  People's  party, 
to  form  a  new  government.  The  high 
cost  «*f  food  is  causing  trouble  in  pro- 
vim-ial  Germany,  ana  21  (Maple  are 
reported  killed  in  rioting  in  various 
places. 


The  British  note  to  France  and  Belgium 
on  Allied  policy  toward  Germany, 
just  made  public,  challenges  the  legality 
of  the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr, 
suggi'sts  that  the  question  lie  referred 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  The  Hague,  or  Im>  settled  by  suitable 
arbitration,  and  says  that  continued 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  conjures  up 
dangers  *»f  the  gravest  import.  The 
note  recommends  that  the  maximum 
of  reparations  from  Germany  be  fixt. 


Lieutenant  Hooven  Griffis,  his  chauffeur. 
Eugene  Victor  Nielson.  Americans,  and 
I*rince  < Sagarin,  said  to  In-  a  Russian,  are 
arrested  at  Kl«erhach.  Germany,  for 
alleged  complicity  in  the  plot  to  kidnap 
Grover  Cleveland  licrgdoll. 


Pas’  oiiiiiiiin  ut  it*  itutan  table  nullin'. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO 
780  Olh  Washington,  D. 


Is  Your  Tongue  Th 


Put  Words  Into  Your  Mouth 
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Stories  Read  from  Solid  Concrete 


August  13. — An  increasingly  serious  strike 
-ituation  is  reported  throughout  Ger¬ 
many.  and  the  number  of  people  re¬ 
mitted  killed  is  estimated  at  several 
More. 

Germany  formally  notifies  the  Hepara- 
ilons  Commission  that  all  reparations 
delivfrie*  in  kind  will  cease  Tor  the 
present  because  of  the  great  expense 
involved. 

An  official  French  statement  says  that  the 
solution  of  the  reparation*  problem  is 
in  the  hand*  of  England  first  and  the 
l  aited  State*  afterward*. 

President  Coagrave  of  the  Irish  Free  Stato 
unveil*  a  temporary  cenotaph  in  Dublin 
to  the  memory  of  Arthur  Griffith  nn«l 
Michael  Collins,  the  one  thu  founder  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  movement,  and  the  other 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Republican 
•rni.v  and  chief  negotiator  of  the  peare 
with  Kngland. 

A Bcust  14— In  his  opening  address  in  the 
German  Keich-Uig  ('haneellor  Stres.- 
i  maim  says  that  if  the  free  anil  unre- 
•trieted  niliniuistration  of  the  Ruhr  is 
autured  to  Germany,  and  if  every  im¬ 
pawned  German  is  rwdoreil  to  liberty. 
Germany  will  then  undertake  to  settle 
the  reparation*  problem.  He  ri -reive* 
a  vote  of  confidence  from  240  Deputies 
nut  of  a  total  of  341.  Reports  show 
Ilf  teen  inoro  slain  and  U7  wounded  in 
riots  in  Germany. 

French  troop*  oooupy  the  local  branch  of 
the  Reichsbnnk  at  Duewldorf  Iweauw 
of  the  refusal  of  tlm  cashier  to  honor  a 
check  for  one  billion  marks,  presented 
by  a  French  civilian.  The  French  also 
take  over  the  coke  oven*  on  the  Rhine- 
Klh*  Canal. 

I'nanimou*  assent  to  her  pba  to  outlaw 
war  i*  given  to  Mr*.  Raymond  Robbins, 
of  Chicago,  by  the  delegate*  to  the 
International  Federation  of  Working 
Women  in  convention  at  Vienna.  Mrs. 
hobhina  i*  president  of  the  organiralion. 

(irorcr  Cleveland  Ilergdoll.  American 
draft  evader,  is  rei>orted  to  have  kld- 
ruip<sl  Karl  Sperlier.  the  wounded  man 
who  attempted  to  kidnap  Ilergdoll  and 
spirit  him  out  of  Germany. 

DOMESTIC 

August  7. — The  body  of  the  late  l‘re*ident 
arrive*  in  Wadiington  ami  rent*  in  the 
White  House.  Million*  lin.sl  the  rail- 
w«j *  to  watch  the  funeral  tram  on  it* 
long  journey  from  San  Francisco. 

Intervention,  by  right  or  a  specially  pro- 
tnulgated  law  .  on  the  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Stall's  to  prevent  a 
general  strike  in  the  anthracite  industry, 
U  recommended  by  the  L’nitcd  States 
Coal  Commission. 

August  S.— The  body  of  the  late  1  Resident 
Harding  is  laid  in  state  in  the  Capitol. 
whiTe  funeral  services  are  held.  After¬ 
ward*  the  body  i*  placed  almard  a  tram 
for  Marion,  Ohio,  the  late  President's 
home. 

August  9.— The  body  of  the  late  President 
I Innling  arrive*  in  Marion.  Ohio,  and  is 
T>lar**d  in  the  home  of  his  father.  Dr. 
<iwrgi*  T.  Hording. 

A. rust  10.— Attended  by  Pmudrnt  Cool- 
idgr  and  the  Cabinet  and  other  officials, 
and  by  thousands  of  other  people,  tho 
last  funeral  rites  of  the  late  I’rreident 
are  conducted  at  Marion,  Ohio,  and  the 
body  ia  placed  temporarily  in  a  vault. 
The*  whole  nation  observes  the  day  as  a 
day  of  mourning. 

Goorgc  B.  Christian,  Jr.,  President  Har¬ 
ding's  secretary,  resigns. 

August  12. — Employees  or  many  coal¬ 
mining  companies  in  Pennsylvania, 
Weatvirginia  and  Alabama  are  held 
in  a  state  of  virtual  isolation,  says  a  re- 
nort  addrest  to  the  United  Stab's  (  oal 


From  characters  graven  on 
tablets  picked  up  in  dusty  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Babylonian  ruins  scien¬ 
tists  read  the  stories  of  ancient 
civilizations. 

Every  day  in  a  Chicago  labo¬ 
ratory  other  scientists  translate 
from  concrete  cylinders  stories 
of  infinitely  greater  importance 
to  men  and  women  of  today. 

A  research  engineer  sets  a 
6-inch  cylinder  of  concrete  on 
a  heavy  press.  Hidden  machin¬ 
ery  starts.  The  huge  apparatus 
commences  to  register  pressure 
— 100,000  pounds,  150,000 
pounds,  perhaps  200,000.  The 
cylinder  fractureswith  a  report 
like  a  one-pound  gun.  The  en¬ 
gineer  jots  down  some  figures, 
clears  the  press  and  prepares  to 
test  another  cylinder. 

Four  such  testing  machines 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Structural  Materials 
Research  Laboratory, which  has 
been  maintained  by  the  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Association  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Lewis  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago,  since  1916. 

Patiently  and  with  scientific 
exactness  the  engineers  carry  on 


their  constant  research.  Perhaps 
five  years  have  elapsed  since 
these  cylinders  of  concrete  were 
made  at  the  laboratory.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  them  are  kept  on  hand, 
aging  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions.  Testing  them  to  de¬ 
struction  helps  to  prove  one  of 
the  score  of  things  which  the 
laboratory  is  studying— the  rel¬ 
ative  strength  of  concrete  when 
made  withvarious  proportions  of 
water;  with  aggregates  of  various 
size  and  grading;  when  mixed 
for  various  lengths  of  time. 

Over  240,000  experiments 
and  150,000  test  pieces  have 
been  made  in  this  laboratory 
during  the  past  five  years. 

Those  who  build  —  whether 
the  structures  be  large  or  small 
—  are  daily  profiting  from  the 
economies  which  this  labora¬ 
tory’s  research  work  has  made 
possible,  for  everything  it  learns 
is  made  available  to  everyone 
who  wants  the  information, 
without  charge. 

By  saving  money  for  you  and 
ocher  cement  users— by  helping 
you  to  get  better  concrete— the 
cement  industry  through  its  lab¬ 
oratory  aims  to  serve. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

cA  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 
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For 

increased  strength 
and  vitality 

If  you  are  underweight  and  under¬ 
nourished,  your  strength  and  vigor 
are  low — you  are  not  your  real  sell. 

Build  up  your  weight  and  strength 
— and  thus  improve  both  your  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  condition — by  add¬ 
ing  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  to  your  reg¬ 
ular  food. 

These  tablets— a  pure,  wholesome  tonic 
(ood— not  only  stimulate  the  appetite  and  ira* 
prove  digestion,  but  they  help  change  your 
hod  into  strong,  healthy  tiwues.  They  are 
also  notably  effective  in  ridding  the  skin  of 
blemishes  due  to  malnutrition. 

Yea*  Foam  Tablets  are  easy  and  agreeable 
to  eat;  they  keep  and  they  don’t  cause  gas. 
Sold  by  druggists  and  made  by  the  makers  of 
the  famous  baking  yeasts.  Yeast  Foam  and 
Magic  Yeas,. 


SEND  FOR  LARGE  FREE  SAMPLE 


JldJres 


Mail  coupon  to  Northwestern  Yeast  Co. 
17)0  N.  Aahtand  Avs,  Chicago 

L 


Yeast  Foam 
t  Tablets 

A  Tonic  Food 


Inspiring  Poems  in  W ood 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  exquisite  proportions  and  equally  exquisite 
detail  of  woodwork  and  furniture  in  the  great  cathr<lral«,  castles,  monas¬ 
teries.  and  mansions  built  in  England  dunng  the  Middle  Ages  have  been 
inspirations  and  models  for  architects  and  woodworking  craftsmen.  Vol¬ 
umes  have  been  written  about  these  edifices,  but  the  m**l  elaborate  effort, 
with  great  m,i ties  of  photographic  illustrations,  is  comprised  in  that  great 
new  work,  de  luxe  edition,  in  two  sumptuous  volumes,  entitled — 

EARLY  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


AND  WOODWORK 


This  notable  literary  ami  pictorial  achieve¬ 
ment.  which  consumed  more  than  twelve  years, 
was  accomplished  through  collaboration 

By  Herbert  Ceacinaky  and 
Ernest  R.  Cribble 


showing  the  evolutionary 


Mr.  Cescmsky  is  also  author  of  "English 
Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  which, 
though  published  in  a  Urge  edition,  is  now  of  « 
frHi  of  mere  lias  loo  per  ml.,  and 
eagerly  sought. 

Mr.  Cnbble  has  the  practical  craftsman's 
knowledge  of  construction  at  the  different 
periods  and  has  safeguarded  the  book  against 
pictures  of  forgeries  of  the  early  craftsmanship. 

928  Beautiful  Pictures 

The  wealth  of  illustrations  in  "Early  English 
Purniture  and  Woodwork"  embraces  magnifi¬ 
cent  cathedral  choir  stalls  and  canopies,  font 
pedestals  and  covers,  chancel  and  chapel 
screens,  pulpits,  pews,  panels  and  pilasters, 
decorated  transoms,  roofing,  vaulting,  halls 
tables,  doors  and  architraves,  mantelpieces, 
bedsteads,  cupboards,  dining  rooms,  clocks, 
cabinets,  staircases,  locks  bearing  the  ar¬ 
mourer's  mark.  etc.  There  are  also  j*  drawings 


of  the 


Interesting  and  Instructive 

The  book  Is  interestingly  snd  instructively 
written,  authoritative  in  statement,  and 
printed  in  Urge  type.  Not  only  does  the  author 
give  detailed  specifications  of  the  work  as  pic¬ 
tured.  but  he  also  describes  the  Ckureki 
mtt*iy  tninene*  on  architecture,  the  growth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Gotkie  style  at  a  period 
when  time  and  expense  did  not  count,  and  the 
submergence  of  the  Golku.  after  several  cen¬ 
turies.  when  the  Claincai  came  into  vogue. 
The  suppression  of  monasteries  under  Henry 
VIII  and  its  baneful  effect  on  architecture  u 
described  and  a  most  vivid  story  is  told  of  the 
wevAiHf  anJ  linne  nsfiliou  of  the  artisans 
of  those  days. 

Gilt-Edged  Investment 


Purely  as  an  investment  that  is  likrty  So 
enhance  tremen-i  n-l?  tn  tciue  this  book  de¬ 
serves  your  consideration,  and  as  a  reference 
book  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the 
library  of  every  art  connoisseur  and  every  high- 
class  architect  and  woodworking  craftsman. 


Site  of  book,  io  x  13K  *  1 H  inches.  orS  illustrations.  70  J  pages.  Full  binding  in  royal  blue 

morocco  leather,  gilt  tooled.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


rrxte  fee  the  lax*  ly>. 


posxpeui.  in 


box.  S50J4. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PtAfaher..  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Damer! — Young  man,  don  t  go  west, 
fhouiands  of  movie-mad  girl*  an*  out  or 
•ork  in  Los  Angeles.—  Heading  Times. 


Ditched.— Exams—' “And  you  say  you 
i»t  control  of  your  car?" 

CniEr — "You.  I  couldn’t  keep  up  the 
kmtalments."—  The  Sami  Weekly. 


$8,200,000  Fleets  ^ 
of  Walker  Trucks  Owned  by 
82  Leading  Firms  in  33  Lines 


He  May  Not  Be  Ready.— "Your  son  is 
joing  to  enter  college  this  fall,  isn’t  he?" 

It’s  doubtful.  He's  getting  a  custom- 
built  motor  car  and  it  may  not  be  delivered 
B  time."—  Lift. 


THAT’S  one  proof  of  Walker  Elec-  *•  <*»•  "•w  “ 

trie  Truck  economy  which  our  new 
catalog  presents.  Why  continue  paying  S5* 

50%  to  100%  more  than  these  and  n«  h»«<.  of  w. 
hundreds  of  other  well-known  com- 
panics  are  paying  for  their  trucking  on 
city  routes? 

write 

WALKER  VEHICLE  CO. -CHICAGO 

BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
Aimer**  !  I.eadmt  Menmfettmret  ufEleelrU  Sire el  Trmtk, 


Appearances  Are  Deceiving.— "She'd 
K>k  better  without  so  much  powder  aud 
wigv  on." 

•'Yes.  She  isn't  so  bad  as  she’s  painted." 

Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

His  Site.— Mm.  Neighbor*— “But  isn’t 
Mir  son  rather  young  to  join  the  Army?" 

Mr*.  Mala  prop—' "Well,  he  U  very 
twing,  but  then,  you  see.  he  is  only  going 
n  join  the  infantry."—  Houston  Post. 

(  ruel  Fate.— Maoisthatr— "Have  you 
stything  to  say  heforo  I  pass  sentence?" 

iirii. LAit—' "Yes.  in'lud-  It's  a  bit  thick 
icin’  identified  by  a  bloke  wot  kept  ‘is 
trod  under  the  hedclothM  the  whole 
hue."—  London  Opinion. 


WALKER 

ECTRIC  TRUCKS 


tonsrlentlous  Man.  —  Contractor 
‘Don't  you  see  that  sign.  'No  new  help 
ranted'?" 

('olorkd  Applicant— "Yassah.  Ah 
irnmised  inah  ol’  woman  I’d  n«k  fo’  a  job 
o-lay  nit*  dass  why  Ah  applied."— S tv 
Idnn  Journal-Courur. 


r.Uenuatlng  Circumstance*.— Ladt  Mo* 
iiii>.r  -"Ob.  Mister  Policeman,  when  I 
II  you  why  I  speeded,  you’ll  let  me  go.” 
Orrii  Kit  "Why  were  you  speeding?" 
I.At.r  MoTonia* — "I  was  trying  to  catch 
>  with  that  lady  to  aee  how  her  hat  is 
immod." — Dry  Goods  Keonomist. 


Slight  Mistake.— "Jimmie.  said  the 
i-acher.  "why  don’t  you  wash  your  face? 

ran  see  what  you  had  for  breakfast  this 
noming.” 

I.irri.r.  Bor— "What  was  it?" 

Tkach  r.n— "Eggs.” 

Little  Dot— "Wrong,  teacher;  that 
its  yesterday." — Capper's  Sews. 


Ilgair  Unit  Heaters 

Raise  Temperature  40°  in  19%  Minutes 

\  |  R.  Edmunds,  manager  ol  the  Denver  &  Intenirban  Rail- 
*V1  U*«  thu  ILGAIR  Unit  H—trr..  recently  in¬ 

stalled  in  our  new  bmhKng.  raUwl  tha  tampermtur*  from  baluw  freeing 
to  to  dagram  In  imU;  !»*.  minulaa". 

This  is  an  example  of  how  Ilgair  Unit  Heaters  quickly  dis- 
tributa  tha  hast  waaaa  oarr  *  irjmmum  mm.  And  ns  most  Industrial 
plants  operate  bat  $  hour m  out  of  I*,  this  llgnlr  mot  bod  of  halting  means 
n  Mg  saving  la  fort  during  tbr  oaar  n.ght  abut  down,  enabling  you  to 
drop  to  ibn  trmprmturr^nt  night  nod  promptly  roturn  ton  comfortable 

In  practising  economy  and  seeking  an  efficient  and  flexible 
mathud  of  hmung.  or*»  «00  rrf  rr-mtnt  iv.  concern*  hsvr  Installrd  some 
four  thousand  different  Ugsir  Unit  Heater*.  The  Morton  Salt  Company 
operate  10  -  Ford  Motor  C  ompany  oar  ZOO  -  Montgomery  Want  *  Com¬ 
pany  tS  -  Brunawlek-Iialkc  18  -  Case  Plow  Works  81. 

-  Ilg  Electriq-Ventilating  Co. 

2857  No.  Crawford  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 


Pmnollor  Fnnnndnaorlsn 
of  healing  cm  to  which 
arobuppl-d  with  steam 
or  hot  water,  to  warm 
weather  Ilgair  Unit 
Helm  ran  bo  uaad  foe 
cooling  by  re-circulating 
air  without  heat. 

AT rile  fir  cempnhtu- 
li i*  il/aj/roUJ  litera¬ 
ture.  Lay,  mil  auj  eiti- 
mat/i  omW betmhmiaeJ 
wit Asm/  ethfanem  thru 
sur  uearntbraueh  efier 


Conclusive. — A  Mormon  once  argued 
sdygamy  with  Mark  Twain.  The  Mar- 
ti.ni  insisted  that  polygamy  was  moral, 
ind  he  defied  Twain  to  cite  any  parage 
4  Scripture  that  forbade  the  practise. 

Well."  raid  the  humorist,  “how  about 
hat  passage  that  tells  us  no  man  can  nerve 
wo  masters?’’  The  Argonaut. 


What’s  In  a  Name.— A  National  City 
nan  went  to  see  a  doctor. 

"Doc."  said  he.  "if  there  is  anything  the 
i jitter  with  me.  don't  frighten  me  lialf  to 
hath  by  giving  it  a  scientific  name.  Just 
ul!  me  what  it  is  in  plain  English." 

Well."  said  the  doctor,  "to  be  frank 
*ith  you.  you  are  just  plain  lazy." 

'  Thank  you.  doctor,”  sighed  the  patient, 
with  relief.  "Now  give  me  a  scientific 
name  for  it.  so  I  can  go  home  ami  tell  the 


FOR  OFFICES 
y#  W  STORES' FACTORIES 
'  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS’THEATRES 
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co.  Fifteen  delightful 
days.  Regular  Sailings. 


Panama  Pacific  Lin: 

•  NiMunu  M«un  CMnn 

No.  1  Broadway.  New  York, 
or  any  Auihorlwd  Str.m.Klp  Ay—*. 


RADIO  WOK 


rf  Moore  Push-Pins 

C/a*.  Hfwta  -JW/V** 

Moore  Push  -less  Hanger*  A 

To  hung  up  thin^«  M 
- 

Ml 

In.%ii  Pm  t*.. 

•  •  *  ^  •' 


Skin  Tortured  Babies  Sleep 
Mothers  Rest 
After  Cuticura 


ian  CcMpool  for 
Your  Country  Home 

ftmito*  «W  TmI  U  Ur  m-r»  «*>■»  an 

1  ~*2H: 

w  ri.«r  w«km*  ream  ■fW****’ 


ausline  Enameled fr 


After 


tobacco  is  fully  aged;  after  it  is 
carefully  blended,  and  after  it 
is  packed  for  smoking,  the 
sooner  you  smoke  it  the  better 
it  is. 


this 


is  why  Tuxedo  is  now  delivered 
to  your  dealer  fresh  from  the 
factory.  The  cartons  arc  dated, 
showing  the  last  date  upon 
which  the  tobacco  can  be 
sold.  This  insures  your  getting 
Tuxedo  fresh  — wherever  — 
whenever,  you  buy  it. 


a  tin  of  fresh  Tuxedo  today, 
smoke  a  pipeful— and  see  how 
good  fresh  tobacco  can  be. 


from  the 
factory 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Continued 


Chances  Are  He  Didn't. — A  girl  in 
Johannesburg  recently  ran  for  50  miles. 
The  report  doesn't  say  whether  the  man 
gol  away  or  not. —  tendon  Daily  Newt. 


America  £000- 
»«  Americans  in 


AU  There. — "How  many  varieties  of 
insects  do  you  suppose  there  are  in  the 
world?" 

"Come  out  in  the  garden,  and  I'll  show 
you  ."—Life.  _ 

Is  It? — Bt.AKF. — "I've  bought  a  hook  on 
etiquette.  I' in  pretty  well  up  on  it.  now." 

Drake— "Then  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  Is  it  polite  for  women  to  smoke  ! 
when  men  are  present?" — Sun  and  Globe. 

The  Bargain  Appeal. — "I  can  see  now- 
why  you  men  like  baseball,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Burlap.  "1  appreciate  these  extra  or 
bargain  innings.  Now  an  opera  never 
gives  you  an  extra  act." — l.oni*nlU  Courier - 
Journal.  _ 

All  Doped.— Max  (in  drug  store)— "I 
want  some  consecrated  lye." 

Dhcuoint — "You  mean  concentrated 
lye." 

"It  doe.  not  meg  any  difference.  That’s 
what  I  camphor.  What  docs  it  sulfur?" 

"Fifteen  went*.  I  never  cinnamon  with 
so  much  wit." 

"Well.  I  should  myrrh-myrrh!  Yet  I 
ammonia  novice  at  it." — American  Mutual 
Magazine.  _ 

Correct.— John  was  the  son  of  parents 
who  were  sufficiently  popular  to  receive 
more  invitations  than  they  could  con¬ 
veniently  accept.  In  the  course  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  lesson,  tin*  master  asked: 
"C'an  any  boy  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the 
letters  R.  S.  V.  !».?" 

John's  hand  shot  up. 

"Well?"  said  the  master. 

"It  means."  explained  John,  "rush  in. 
shake  hands,  and  vanish  pleasantly."— 
Til- Bits.  _ 

One  Way  to  Do  It.— A  schoolboy  at 
lunch  time  entered  a  grocery  store  and  said 
to  the  clerk:  "Take  this  order:  Ten 
pounds  sugar  at  0  rents;  II  pounds  coffee 
at  25  cents;  8  pounds  tea  at  .'10  cents. 
Add  that  up.  How  much  is  it?" 

The  clerk  replied,  "$5.75." 

"Are  you  sure?"  a*kcd  the  boy. 

"Of  course  I  am  sure." 

The  boy  thanked  him  and  said:  "That’s 
my  arithmetic  lesson  for  to-morrow." 
—Judge.  _ 

Something  on  Account. — Two  Yankees 
were  in  Cook's  office  at  Cannes  the  other 
day  for  the  purpose  of  turning  some  dollar 
checks  into  francs. 

"Well,  gentlemen."  said  the  clerk,  "if 
you  will  give  me  50  centimes  (twopence)  I 
can  cash  your  checks  in  full  without  any 
small  change  Icing  necessary." 

A  Scotchman  who  overheard  the  conver¬ 
sation  and  saw  that  the  tourists  were  some¬ 
what  perplexed,  neither  of  them  having  50 
centimes  at  the  moment,  stept  forward 
and  produced  the  coin,  saying  politely: 


Coast  to 
Coast 

fast  service  by  set 

New  York 
California 

Splendid  transatlantic 
liners.  A  call  at  gay 
Havana;  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Los 

A  T? _ • 


ow&rd 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 

In  irnit  q until iq*  contraing  Ike  owro-t  u«  i.f 
.oli  l»  thi*  column.  the  VuA  &  Wa*n*Il*  New 
Dictionary  U  roncullcd  •*  arlutn. 

KnMri  trill  pirate  hear  in  mind  Hal  no  notur 
util  W  taken  of  anonymous  communlealiont. 


■r,  K  K  "  OwmiOi  Mich.— MIn  the  ch-fliUU.ui 
Thu  term  thauffeur  Uu.ll  mean  any  Derma 
■Win*  »  motor  vehicle  for  hire.  or  a»  the  mi¬ 
ll  of  tlte  owner  threw*.'  are  there  iwo  rtanw 
lot  one  rlaw  of  penoM  liwluclc-.il  Explain  the 

i  ik.  .......I  ...  ..  V.M.V  iia.ul  ** 


ANY  day,  any  meal  and  for  any  sort  of  occasion 
everybody  likes  Welch’s.  The  fruity  tart  taste 
of  ripe  Concord  grapes  goes  right  to  the  spot. 

For  breakfast  a  small  glass  of  straight  Welch’s 
served  cold  makes  the  best  fruit  course — and  no 
bother  with  seeds  or  skins. 

As  a  beverage  for  luncheon  and  dinner — use 
Welch’s  diluted  with  plain  or  charged  water  or 
blended  with  ginger  ale,  orangeade  or  lemonade. 

For  serving  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  nothing 
is  more  social  than  Welch’s  in  a  high-ball  or  made 
into  a  punch. 

Welch’s  is  food  as  well  as  beverage.  Welch's  is 
invigorating  because  it  contains  essential  energy 
building  elements.  Nature  has  stored  the  health 
of  a  summer  in  the  rich-ripe,  luscious  Concord  grapes 
— and  all  of  the  goodness  is  pressed  out  and  made 
available  for  you  and  your  family.  You  can  have 
it  every  day  of  the  year.  You  can  always  be  sure 
of  the  goodness  and  purity  of  Welch’s. 

Your  druggist,  grocer  or  confectioner  can  supply 
you  with  Welch's  by  the  bottle  or  case. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company, Wfestfield.ATY 

Makers  of  Grapelade.  Welch’s  Tomato 
Catsup  and  other  Welch  Quality  Products. 


I  M.  B,"  Han  Kranclaco.  Calif— <1 1  "Thr 
•fat  refusal"  I*  an  e*prv"don  U*ed  by  Dante  In 
Hi*  Divine  Comedy  "  (the  "Inferno."  canto  XIX  i 
ml  "fen  ki  the  a  I -1  lent  Ion  of  Pop*  C, -Iodine  V. 
The  m>  line  "Throw  plenty  of  mud  and  -in.- 
It  a  III  nick"  U  a  free  translation  of  a  l-atln 
nun  which  run*  “Audacter  eal unmUre.  *empre 
■1'ialil  ha-ret."  which  translated  mean*  "Slander 
-h»«ly.  umirlhlnit  always  stick*  "  Baron  para- 
tmw.1  It  "Audacter  te  vcndltn.  semper  aliquid 
tom"— " Praiw  yourself  holdly.  somethin*  al- 
**J*  tUrka.  (3)  The  maxim  "The  road  to  hell  U 
Bt*rd  with  (fsxl  Intention*"  may  Ui  trare.1  hark 
Innri.  <|e  Sale*-  "Spiritual  Letter*."  letter  13 
MMr.  where  It  I*  credited  to  St.  Bernard  id  the 
!'m  Lenfer  e*t  plein  de  bonne*  volontdi  ou 
-'*«*  •  wnich  translated  literally  1*  "  Hell  b  full 
•'  P«*l  wish.-*  or  dewire*."  Archbishop  Trvnch 
the  Hr*t  to  u*>  "  The  road  to  hcU  1*  paved  with 
mod  intentions  "  Wo  hare  also  Prceper  Mfri- 
adaptation  of  a  l’ortu«u~-  proverh  “  De 
kda  tateacOnns  e*ta  o  inferno  Chelo."  "  Hell  l* 
land  of  rood  Intentions."  Tlve  maxim  It  to  lie 


Play  Fair  with  the  Youngsters 


•"PHERE  they  go  trudging  off  to  school  with  shining  Things  Yoit  Can  Do 
1  morning  faces — books  tucked  under  arms — your 
greatest  treasures — our  country's  Future  Citizens !  What 
a  wonderful  privilege  to  have  these  little  lives  in  your 
keeping. 

Do  you  love  them  enough— these 
children  of  yours?  Are  you  going 
to  play  fair  with  them?  Are  you 
going  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
physically  able  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  school  year? 

Just  because  they  have  rosy  checks 
and  bright  eyes,  don't  make  the 
common  mistake  of  taking  it  for 
granted  that  your  youngsters 
must  be  perfectly  well.  What  do 
you  know  about  eyes,  throats, 
cars,  teeth,  lungs,  hearts,  pos¬ 
ture,  etc.? 

Wherever  tests  have  been  made, 
records  usually  show  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  arc  backward 
in  their  studies  are  suffering  from 
some  physical  defect  which,  if 
taken  in  time,  could  be  easily 
corrected.  They  aren’t  dull— 
they’re  sick. 


akesure  thatyourchildren  are  in  fitcondition  to  go  back 
school.  There  are  four  things  atleast  to  do  immediately. 

I.  Eyes.  Children  who  cannot  sec  clearly  are  under  a 

constant  nervous  strain  which  U 
bound  to  affect  their  health. 
Have  your  children’s  eyes  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  competent  eye 
specialist. 

2.  Throats.  Have  yourchildrcn 
examined  for  adenoids  and  dis¬ 
eased  tonsils.  Total  deafness  and 
many  serious  illnesses  often  come 
from  neglecting  this  danger  zone. 

3.  Ears.  Thousands  of  children 
arc  thought  dull  in  school  bee  au* 
thcycannot  hear  distinctly.  If  any- 1 
thing  is  wrong  with  your  child  * 
hearing  consult  a  specialist. 

4.  Teeth.  Much 

sickness  comes 
from  decayed  /  .  ’  ,  I 

teeth.  Physicians 
say  that  poison  '  %  j 

may  be  carried  in  J J. 
the  blood  from  0 

the  tooth  toother  /!,*%. 

parts  of  the  body.  r  #  , 

Take  your  chil- 
dren  to  a  dentist.  .  '' 

from  the  lifelong  un-  Send  your  boys  and  girls  back  to  school 
health  and  neglected  this  fall  as  healthy  as  possible  The  day 
keep  your  boys  and  is  not  far  off  when  these  youngsters  of 
they  will  need  in  ours  will  be  the  backbone  of  the  Nation  r/  -'’  ; 

— make  them  strong! 


And  He  was  a  Sickly  Child! 

Cm  you  Imagine  that  the  Theodore  Rooaevell  you 
**•*•  »>"««•»  —  I he  man  of  Indomitable 

atrength— the  tire  leu  reader  end  doer  end  thinker— 
waa  .  d«lk.te.  fragile  cblldf 

Some  parent,  might  ha%e  a.ghed  over  the  feet  that 
{•tile  Teddy  waa  an  ekUy  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Inttead,  Theodore  Rooacvelt'a  parent.  g.»e  him  the 
•peeial  care  and  attention  that  he  needed  and  he  grew 
Mroog  and  well.  Theodore  Roowv.lt,  femou.  IVeal. 
dent  of  the  United  State*,  Mud.nl  and  naturali.t. 
Intrepid  hunter  and  eaplorer.  athlete,  leader  of  men. 
might  have  been  a  ukI.h  bit  of  dr.ftw.Kd  in  the 
atream  of  life  had  hi*  Parent*  been  bu  wi*e.  They 
built  hi.  body  lir»t.  Hi.  ac hooting  followed. 

In  writing  of  hi.  delicate  boyhood.  Theodore 
Koowv.lt  aaid.  “he  recollection  of  my  eapertence 
gim  roc  •  keen  ^mptihy  wiih  those  who  are  mine 
In  our  public  kKooIi  and  elsewhere  to  remove  the 
physical  cause  of  deficiency  in  children,  who  are 
often  unjustly  blamed  for  bcinf  obstinate  or  uoun* 
bilious  or  stupid.” 


Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  former  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hys>cne  of  New 
York  Citv.  atates  that  "approximately  35% 
of  the  children  of  school  age  have  one  or 
more  physical  abnormalities:  ”  and  she 
addt  that  this  condition  is  "  universal". 

It  is  most  important  that  health  exami¬ 
nations  be  made  regularly  in  the  publt. 
school*  for  the  sake  of  those  children  who 
could  not  otherwise  be  taken  care  of. 

In  many  cities  this  work  is  first  undertaken 
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What  the  three  U.S.Rubber  discoveries 
bring  to  Royal  Cord  Leadership 

A  GREATER  confidence  than  newspaper  and  magazine  announce- 
x\.  any  tire  has  shared  since  the  ments  arc: 

tUi*  automobile  Flat  Band  Process— ensuring  the  positive 

beginning  ot  the  automobile.  |cngth>  angIe  aml  #trcngth  of  cach  ^d. 

An  increasing  money’s  worth  as  Web  Cord-xi>e  first  successful  method  of 
promised  by  the  Royal  Cord  policy  impregnating  cords  with  pure  rubber  by 
of  doing  business.  direct  soaking  in  the  latex  itself. 

A  more  definite  way  of  comparing  Sprayed  Rubber  —  the  first  absolutely 
tire  values  than  the  public  has  ever  pure  rubber, 
had  before. 

The  three  new  U.  S.  Rubber  dis-  United  States  Tl  PCS 

coveries  as  fully  described  in  recent  fifC  Good  TirCS 


U.  S.  Royal  Cord  Tires 

United  States  ©  Rubber  Company 


O  1923  U.S.  Rubber  Co. 


COLGATE  &  CO.  Eu.  1806  NEW  YORK 


EFE,  apparently,  was  not  always  a  jocund  holiday  when 
l  the  head  of  the  family  kept  his  countenance  draped  by 
a  pair  of  half-parted  curtains  beyond  which  little  light  could 
penetrate. 

The  promoter  of  the  hanging  gardens  exhibited  here  may 
have  had  mirthful  moments,  but  the  photographer  seems  to 
have  caught  him  at  a  time  when  his  spirit  sagged  in  solemn 
consonance  with  the  tawny  growths  that  dangled  from  what 
should  have  been  his  better  self. 

Perhaps  it  had  occurred  to  him,  just  when  he  was  told  to 
look  at  the  little  bird,  that  the  plunge  for  which  he  was  so  niftily 
arrayed  was  going  to  be  doubly  perilous. 

There  was  to  be  the  risk  of  getting  his  hands  entangled 
among  the  whiskers  swishing  around  him  as  he  struck  out 
to  meet  an  oncoming  billow,  and  the  danger  of  becoming 
waterlogged  must  have  loomed  as  something  more  than  a 
remote  contingency. 

No  conscientious  life  saver  could  have  stood  aloof,  consol¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  thought  that  a  man  who  would  willingly 
be  encumbered  by  such  seaweeds  ought  to  drown;  but  con- 
aider  the  jeopardy  that  would  have  been  involved  in  an  attempt 
to  drag  this  sinking  side-wheeler  out  of  deep  water. 

Present  day  swimmers,  fortunately,  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  consider  such  terrifying  possibilities  as  those  which 
were  faced  by  the  bewhiskered  plunger  who  regarded  the 
raxor  as  his  relentless  enemy. 

Colgate's  Rapid-Shave  Cream  makes  shaving  so  easy  and 
takes  discomfort  out  of  it  so  thoroughly  that  men  are  left  with 
no  excuse  for  looking  like  problems  in  long  division. 
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COLGATE’S 


Rapid-Shave  Cream 


softens  the  beard  at  the  base— 
where  the  razor’s  work  is  done. 


It  is  more  effective  than  you  supposed 
anything  could  be  for  softening  the  braid 
and  leaving  the  face  cool,  soothed,  and  re¬ 
freshed  after  shaving. 

You  must  lather  with  Colgate’s  to  enjoy 
the  fullest  measure  of  shaving  comfort  FiH 
out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  for  a  free 
trial  tube  containing  cream  enough  for  t 2 
better  shaves  than  you  have  ever  had.  A 
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AGE  OF  INNOCENCE  — By  S.r  Jo.hut  Reynold. 
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Youngsters  in  the  early  grades  get  a  big  thrill 
out  of  owning  Eversharp.  Give  it  to  them — it 
stimulates  their  interest  in  writing  and  other  school 
work. 

Both  Eversharp  and  Wahl  Pen  are  needed  by 
high  school  students  and  college  men  and  women. 
These  better  writing  tools  permit  of  perfect  con¬ 
centration — for  they  write  free  from  the  usual  pen 
and  pencil  annoyances.  And  their  capacity  for 
work  is  unlimited. 

Eversharp  is  a  pencil  masterpiece.  The  fea¬ 
tures  which  made  it  the  first  successful  mechanical 
pencil  can’t  be  copied.  Eversharp  forever  re¬ 
moved  all  wobble  from  the  lead  with  the  exclusive 
rifled  tip.  Eversharp  tells  always  how  much  lead 
is  in  the  barrel  with  its  automatic  index.  There 
is  an  eraser  and  a  magazine  of  new  leads  under 
every  Eversharp  cap. 

The  all-metal  Wahl  Pen  is  really  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  improvement  in  fountain  pen  construc¬ 
tion.  The  all-metal  barrel  holds  more  ink.  Here 
is  a  pen  that  cannot  crack,  cannot  split,  cannot 
wear  out  in  a  lifetime.  I  ts  appearance  Is  beautiful 
instead  of  commonplace.  Yet  it  co>ts  no  more 
than  the  average  fountain  pen. 

There  are  also  Wahl  Pens  in  rubber  from 
$2.50  up.  'I  he  all-metal  Wahl  Pen  is  priced  at 
$4  to  $10.  Eversharp,  75c  to  $10.  Solid  gold 
at  higher  prices.  Buy  both  matched  in  gold  or 
silver.  Look  for  the  name  on  each. 

Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  THE  WAHL  CO..  Chicago 
fW/*y,  THE  W  AHL  CO..  Ltd..  Toronto 
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finest  male,  thrf  2CO.OO).- 
000  arc  told  firry  year  Tkry 
ft  the  pencil.  Get  tbrm. 
S«rn  yrado.  very  salt  to 
xrry  hard  Aik  I*  the  arm 
•  mall  •  diameter  colored 
lead.,  loo!  In  the  red  ten 
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IN  PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE’S  LIBRARY 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  lu  Sources  and  Its  Application 


In  An  art ir  1*  describing  the  library  in 
Washington  of  President  Coolnlgc  ami  show- 
ing  that  ho  give*  his  time  to  sound  U»k»  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World 
pointed  out  that  it  contain*  Norton's  work 
on  the  Constitution. 

This  bonk.  exp!  lining  the  Coast  it  uttoci 
for  the  voter*  And  the  pupil*  in  upper  grade*. 


Meyer  Both  Company,  the  largest 
commercial  art  organiration  in  the 
field,  offers  you  a  different  and  practical  training 
If  you  like  to  draw,  develop  >o«r  talent  *tudy 
thi*  practical  court*— taught  by  this  widely  known 
institution,  with  twrntvtwo  years*  auccesa— which 
each  year  produce*  and  well*  to  advertiser*  in  the 
United  State*  and  Canada  over  t*  li  thou**l)<l 
k  commercial  dram  mg*  Who  else  could  give  )*oa 
^  to  mule  an  nprurnre?  Cormnerrlal  art  i*  • 
M*aa>  imsr-«  M 

I  it  l  ire  4l  I  lie  pn  lcw-J.  n  e  j.|.||w 
''  ••  «  88  II"  •  '•••!  .  ' 
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high  school*,  and  universities  i*  already  widely 
in  use  as  a  hand-book  and  a  trit-book. 

.Vay*  ik*  II'.1 1*1  ngUm  fat  I* 

"lie  iifcture*  with  clarity  and  pfrvtslon 
the  ffiu.il*  lielilnit  each  phrase  ami  cbiar. 
And  offer*  to  the  layman  a  history  ai  the 
Const  It  m  Ion  that  Is  complete  amt  eatev 
t  aiding." 

7*  Ac  Tote  A*  Capital: 

*Tlt  Constltmloa,  as  this  or.  »mnJUhr<l 
lawyer  presents  It.  la  iw»t  • k  remote  thing.  hut 
a  near.  UmIlUr  thing  which  the  ordinary 
mortal  enn  understand. 

Tha  SptimiAaU  (  Wan.)  MtpmNtdam 

"It  Is  doubtful  whet  tier  a  more  useful 
work  In  popular  education  could  be  sug¬ 
gested.* 

See  to  it  that  it  become*  a  textbook  in  the 
school*  of  your  children.  And  study  it 
yourself. 

n/u  cm  ir. 
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Health  Care  of  the  Baby 


U«m  LITTLE,  BROWN  4  COMPANY 


What  Labor  Thinks 
of  the  Church” 


tTIjf  (Unibersitp  of  Cfjirago 


An  article  of  unusual  intcreit  in  The  Homiletic 
Review  for  September  summarizing  the  results 
of  a  nation-wide  poll  in  which  Labor  leaders 
and  the  I-abur  press  give  frank  expression  to 
their  criticisms  of  the  Church  and  oiler  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  by  which  the  Church  and 
Labor  may  be  brought  closer  t  gel  her. 

Other  Artielea 

"The  Battle  Within  the  Churches," 
Fundamentalism  and  Liberalism;  “Will 
India  Become  Christian?”  by  Sherwood 
Eddy;  “What  Modern  Youth  Thinks  of 
Itself;”  “The  Minister’s  Wife.”  a  Prire 
Essay;  “How  We  Raised  the  Church 
Debt;”  Best  sermons  of  the  month 
printed  in  full. 

See  The  Homiletic  Review 

FOR  SEPTEMBER 

30  cent*  per  copy  S3.00  per  year 

FUNK  4  WAGNAtLS  C0MFANY,  NEW  YORK.  N.  T- 


tnbe*.  that 


CONTROL  YOUR  WIIGMT  WITHOUT 
DRUGS  OR  TIRCSOMC  IXlRCISCS 

Effective  wciahl  central  dlru.  Md  and 
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How 


THERE  is  not  a  walk  in  life  in  which  a  mastery  of  the  English  language  will 
not  bring  advancement,  a  larger  income,  wider  influence.  It  will  make 
the  road  to  success  smoother  and  surer. 

To  think  straight  and  purposefully  you  must  know  words,  for  they  arc  the 
finger-posts  of  thought.  Get  a  command  of  words  and  it  will  give  you  a  com¬ 
mand  of  men — of  circumstances.  It  will  aid  you  to  meet  customers,  to  make 
sales,  to  close  contracts,  and  to  impress  men  of  affairs.  It  will  enable  you  to 
express  yourself  clearly  and  forcefully.  It  will  help  you  to  write  in  a  clear, 
bold,  vigorous  style  that  carries  conviction.  It  will  give  you  power  and  per¬ 
sonality.  Good  English  is  good  sense,  good  business.  Read  what 


These  Master  Word-Artists 


BOOTH  TARKtNGTON 

/hitinimiheJ  VoNbif  j»«f 
Short  Star v  W  riter.  Author 
of  *'  htonueur  heoutsire” 
"  Seventeen."  tie. 

"Your  ttnirtf  U  almoat 
painfully  nrdr <\  by  many 
prof  rational  writer*  »n<t 
•prakrr*  A  ■indent  who 
intelligently  follow*  votli 
coiirw  *111  know  what  hr  1* 
talkint  about  whrn  hr  talk* 
oc  whrn  hr  write*  III*  au¬ 
dience  will  certainly  know, 
breauar  hr  will  talk  wrll,  no 
matter  what  hu  subject. 


JOHN  BURROUGHS 
VtuereUe  XtutaUU  amJ 
.Valar#  Writer 

“I  ice  valuable  and 
helpful  hint*  in  these 
lesion*.  Any  young 
man  or  woman  who 
hai  an  undeveloped 
literary  talent  ought 
to  profit  greatly  by 
this  course. 


have  to  say  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  vital  importance  of  a  master)-  of  KnglUh. 
from  the  study  and  application  of  (ircnville  For  the  young  writer  or  for  the  old  one, 

Kleiner’s  Mail  Count  in  F.ngliik.  Here  you  either,  for  that  matter,  to  take  up  and  work 

have  expert  opinions  from  people  who  know  through  this  course  faithfully  is  to  secure  an 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  fitcrary  craft.  increase  in  efficiency  that  wiU  be  worth  much 

who  are  paid  large  sums  for  their  work,  and  ever)-  year  in  real  cash.  No  other  asset 

who  can  appreciate,  as  no  amateur  can,  the  will  be  of  such  value  to  you  in  your  career. 


It  Will  Work  Wonders  for  You 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  a  correct  use  of  words  or  in  the  gradual 
upbuilding  of  a  pure  and  effective  English  style  that  this  course  is  of  such 
splendid  serv  ice  to  you.  It  has  above  and  beyond  this  an  inspirational  value, 
an  educative  power,  a  character-forming  influence  that  will  accomplish  wonders 
for  you,  that  will  make  you  twice  the  man  or  woman  you  were.  Grenville 
Klciser  can  teach  you  by  mail  in  spare  moments,  at  home,  how  to 

Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words —  Become  an  Engaging  Conrersa- 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right  tionalist— 

Place —  Enter  Good  Society — 

Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters,  Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and 
Advertisements,  Stories,  Ser-  Influence  in  Your  Com¬ 
mons,  etc. —  inanity. 

'•I  »m  •*>  favorably  l"pi— rt  -rtlb  Mr.  KMarr'i  "If  oat  Mn  to  ralun  hu  vocabaUiv.  Improve 
Courae—  hto  method  of  In.  tract  Ion — that  I  mold  hla  dm  loo  poliah  hla  atyV.  andenmaa  hla  thonghti 
advlaa  awrv  per  wo  to  taka  k  aa  part  «f  hta  rda-  In  clear,  ten*  Enabah.  be  can  not  do  better  than  take 
cation  .'—At.  II.  J.  ItcUl.  Near  York  Ch,.  vonreonrar. ''—?«*  J  d.H-lm-.NcbraakaCliy.Neb. 


IRVIN  S.  COIR 

final 

Hnmnrut  nmj  Wrtter.  A 


MART  ROBERTS 

RINEHART 

Emtnent  Soretui.  prm«. 
tut  amJ  Wart  torn  non  Jem. 

Author  of  *'#C,  r,#Cisjf( 

(Jneeni  and  Pir»l,M  Hi. 

"Your  Wo*un*  aeem  to  me 
eacellent  tor  the  purpoar. 
Also  the  •election  of  book* 
for  study  appeal*  to  roe 
very  strong) y  It  look*  tike 
a  scholarly  and  moot  Intel¬ 
ligently  compiled  course  of 

instruction  and  writing  " 


Whatever  Your  Business  or  Occupation 
Grenville  Kleiser  Can  Make  You  More  Successful 

What  is  true  of  the  writer  is  true  of  every  to  the  front  and  lack  of  it  will  be  a  drag  on 
other  profession.  Whether  you  are  a  doctor,  your  upward  climb.  You  need  good  English 
a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  clergyman,  a  teacher,  id  every  relation  of  your  life  and  it  will  help 
a  salesman,  a  clerk,  or  in  bus.,  css  of  any  you,  as  no  other  single  thing  can,  to  reach 
kind,  a  command  of  English  will  bring  you  the  goal  of  your  desires  and  achieve  success. 

FREE — “How  To  Become  a  Master  of  English” 

We  want  you  to  read  this  booklet  that  you  voiceless.  Learn  the  mastery  of  English  and 
may  understand  what  this  course  will  do  for  realize  your  own  possibilities.  Be  yourself 
you,  the  real  practical  help  it  will  give  you  at  your  best.  It  means  more  money,  more 
in  a  hundred  different  ways.  You  have  a  power,  more  life  in  every  way.  Sign  and 
message,  a  something  within  you,  that  dc-  mail  this  coupon  NOW.  To-morrow  you 
mands  expression.  You  need  no  longer  be  may  forget  and  the  opportunity  will  be  lost. 


*  M  ri£l.  the 
utor  Bo&y"  *H. 
good  kJea  excellently 
>d  out  Supplies  what 
out  of  ten  men  and 
need  before  they 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"You  have  provided  an 
effective  and  *ufYi<  lent 
couftc  of  Icaaon*  In  the 
mechanism  and  the  art  of 
witting  KnglUh.  1  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your 

achievement  and  I  con 

rratulate  thoae  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  chaotic  vaaM- 
tude  of  our  dictionary 
under  your  guidance  " 


City. 
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School  o;/<3  College 
Directory’ 


National  Park  {Seminary 

For  Young  Woman.  Suburb,  of  Weahington.'D.  C. 
Jam**  E.  Ament,  Pb.D..  LLD.,  PfiJtnt 

Id  tMtitlful  lioek  Crerk  VmUey.  Twt^ytftT  wirv<  la 
raltace  war*.  Art.  Mwl*.  Kxprrwlofi  Home  Exiftomln 
and  other  \  oration*!  <xKirww.  Ootle^e  i>rwp*r»ior\  ve 
vouiurrr  rim  ItO-orre  campus  3 2  buUdluot.  Atblrtb* 
Itoreeiiark  rldliu:.  h  htr*+ like  Hob  houm  fumtOi  M.«i 
ki  lAi  life.  Addmw  R*oiatr«r,  Be.  157.  Fore.t  Glee.  M 4 


LASELL  SEMINARY 


WHITING  HALL 


SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 


Boy.*  Preparatory _ 

Stearns  School  5™tfi'-*3£5  2 5 

vision.  Intensive  preparation  for  secondary  *ci*»h 
colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Unusually  raind 
vancement.  All-year  sports.  Addreo*  Arthur  P. Steams. 
Principal.  Box  C.  MontVcinnn.  New  Hampshire 

POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 


School  for  Girls 


EASTERN  COLLEGE  fcfifc  tiftSftSBZ 

H  S-.  Flsmbiac.  Junior  College  Coer—.  Mi».  An. 
Kspmsioo.  HomtOoM  Arte*  ^rfiwUL  Phyw»c*l  Ldoc*- 
Um  Buildiaffi  modem.  Lv  airy  room.  Prtiitf 
tMth.  Horwbeck  ndio*  CamM*  trip^  Catatoc  *«d 
nrn  addrm  R  H  Holliday,  PmkJcm.  Minimi. 


TITERARY  DIGEST  reader*  seek- 
1-^  ing  schools  or  colleges  will  find 
in  these  pages  a  variety  of  educational 
institutions.  In  the  first  issue  of  each 
month,  April  to  September,  appear 
display  advertisements  describing  these 
institutions.  In  the  issues  other  than  the 
i  firit  issue  of  each  month,  until  Septem- 
|  her  8th, we  publish  a  Classified  Directory 
1  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
schoob  advertising  with  us.  You  are 
invited  to  write  to  the  schools  or  camps 
in  which  you  are  interested. 

Our  School  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  lor  many 
years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  with¬ 
out  fees  or  obligation.  It  is  necessary 
that  inquirers  give  age  and  sex  of  the 
child,  approximate  cost  of  tuition,  local¬ 
ity  and  site  ol  school  and  any  other 
information  that  may  aid  us  in  giving 
prompt  service. 

The  Jilera^  Digest 


MAROBERT  HALL 

TU  Hoirdlic  I  XfMTtiittQl  of  Tlia  Gif  to*  LftliQ  feta* 
KmUmu  Colie**  Preparation  it  Modem*  luua. 
Cultural  Course  with  Kiwldrnt  Peabody  Trarher. 
34tb  mr.  ('ink*  ini  Hi.  Paul  *t..  Baltimore,  Ml 


BRENAU  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY 

Noted  for  •rlrd  twlmnafp  i.iUtra,  plr.ianl  lOfulWr. 
local  ion  foothills  Blur  Rider  Mu  Ninth  of  Atlanta  S4*»b 
-»d  A  I*  court*;  »irdi I  a<f  vinta*r«  in  music,  oratory,  art. 
domrslir  •<  iencr.  phyiiral  culture.  .11  toilldln**,  oul-l<a4 
•I»otin.  •wlinniine.  bnslin*.  Ininr-Urk  rid  in*,  rtr.  (  aUl* 
*l»<!  ftllurt rated  laofik.  IINMAI-.  *•>  U  BltomtlN*.  to. 


GULF-PARK  By^M 

A  Junior <  ollewefor ynum  wimm  National  ikilrtnu*  Th 
mnfcUrgf.  lour  years  tiitfli  or  tail.  All  new  ImtM-ru* 
1  *m1  and  water  r.K.n-.  vr.r  ‘round-  VBtM  Undoi,. 
Hfbnird  i*oet.  trachea  Modern  Poetiy,  IOIJ  II 

A 44r—  Guff  Park  Coll*#*.  Bos  R.  Gulf*#*.  Mlu 


The 

Ely  School 

For  Girls 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

In  the  country.  One  hour  front 
New  York.  Junior  and  Upper 
Schools.  General,  College  Prepar¬ 
atory  and  Graduate  Courses.  Also 
one-year  course,  intensive  collego 
preparatory  review. 


KSLHVATIONH  lor  the  1033  SI  tea 
Hon  should  lie  marts  ee  anon  aa 
to  Utaurr  entrance 

Unarm  covering  4  >rar*  preparatory  and  J 

Sin  clime  ■<**.  Htrong  Marie  and  Art 
part  menu.  Alan  l.ltcrnture.  K«lTwriO€l. 
rural  Training.  Home  Kcmocnka  et»d  Her. 
retartal.  Outdoor  ap.rla  anil  •■UimillMJ  p«4. 
tVoodr  Crmt  !•  lb-  Hchool  lann  ami  Coun- 

WARD -BELMONT 

Belmont  IU.XM.  Hull  Nashville.  Tciwi 


ran  fill**  ■  <*».  wrong  Marie  ami  Aft 
IcparlmrnU  Also  I  .Item  lure.  Kspfmdn®, 
tiyainu  Training,  Home  IUv*ornk»  amt  Her. 
■‘anal  Outdoor  ap.rla  and  awliniaitar  pwl. 
Voodr  Crml  M  llir  Hrhool  tarui  ami  CuUii- 


LINDENWOOD  COLLEGE 

A  RUndnrd  CollfVt  for  Ytnin*  Woo**  with  (UmWl 
YMUOBBI  Mu.tr.  Art.  *rtd  i:ipMoQ  driM^tmcp^ 
114  irff m  of  r.minje  for  outdoor  «|Hirti.  Oojf,  llcrkrj, 
T rnrslR  50  XtlBUM*  ffHini  HI  leouk.  C*Dt«l<«ur  u|.« 
.npDr.lkin  J.  U  llor.MRI,  !*rnt»drnt.  Uoi  713,  3L 
t  n. first.  Mo 


FRANCES  SH1MER  SCHOOL 

For  Old.  *rd  Youn*  Wojmii  2  ymm  Colkp.  4  ymn 
Ar*Amf.  Muni*.  Art,  fvtprtmdon.  lloiti*  gc«B*iu^ 
7IM>r*T.  l&nrttB.  Outdoor  -port*  ?  tMilldinc* 


7l.t  >r*r.  Outdo 

r«dk<r  dormitory,  feimmt* 
Opraa  Hrpumbrr  12.  C  *UU< 
I>*4^.  Box  r*4*.  Ml  C*rr«4l. 


hit  door  aport*  U  tnilldinc*  Nrw 
[mmt*  buildln*  for  youn*«t  h ’  ^ 

i**uic«  Kir.  w m.  P.  Mete 

■rrulL  Til. 


MONTEMARE 

Fall  land  Spring  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
Winter  months  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

One  year  college  preparatory  course. 
General  cultural  courses. 

I'.lectivc  subjects. 

Experienced  teachers  and  individual 
instruction  insure  sat i 'factory  results. 

Tennis,  Horseback  Riding.  Golf,  all  seasonal 
sports.  Winter  Sports  at  !.akc  Placid. 

Illustrated  booklets  or  calaloi  on  request. 

ANNA  A.  ITAN.  AJ.  Ul«  Placid  CM.  It  T. 


HIGHLAND  HALL 

Founded  l**f 


The  ARDEN  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

Also  ARDEN  LOWER  SCHOOL 
for  Younger  Girls 

LAKEWOOD ,  SEW  JERSEY 


BISHOPTHORPE  MANOR. 

arhoot  for  *lrU.  Convenient  to  New  Yo 
delptiUL  Colkwe  preparatory  ind  tec 
Two  ymn  nntehii*  coxinw  for  hUch  ®cbt 
SerretaxUl  work.  Individual  alleDUon. 
da* him  ami  iwtmmlmc  P-^4 

Clai  PE  N.  WlAJfT,  rrtortpal.  Box  251.  B 


Worcester  Academy 

fo+  Boys  or  A5IUTV  wirx  Couicr  Vision 


M  stw-tir 


/  \  '  l  ■>  V.’  . 
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CENTENARY 

COLLEGIATE 

INSTITUTE 

A  Good  School  for  Girls 

Full  information  on  lequat  by 

ROBERT  J.  TREVORROW.  Pr.ald.nt 
Boa  «0  Hack.tt.town,  N.  J. 


Marlborough  School  for  Girl* 

M4I  Weal  Third  Street.  Loe  Aogelea 

Thlrt*>4outlh  Year.  An  atlrartliv  home  lot 
forty  girl.  Beaulllul  new  balMInga;  perparatloa 
lor  Collrge;  College  OrtUtcair  HgM«. 

HTOaf  advantage,  lor  Muatc.  Freoch.  Ilhtory 
of  Art.  etc. 

BaaketbalL  tennla.  hvfaeback  rtdlng. 

Mra.  Marr  S.  Camell. 

Mia.  Ada  S.  Blake.  4i.o...Hr  /Via <tp*l 


Boya’  Preparatory 


An  endowed 
school  for  boys 


PEDDIE 

A  priparatory  *hool  with  graduate*  now  leading  in 
noUnhip  and  student  activities  in  many  college*. 
iVddie  believe*  in  physical  development  for  the  mtht 
rovtfc  of  the  mind.  6hcr  campus.  All  athletic 
•ports  (trimming  pool  and  tyimmium .  Lower  school 
(  '  bop  under  14.  s*th  year.  Booklets.  Address 


KOCEK  W.  SWETLAND.  I.L.D..  H« 

B*i«P  Hiahistowo.  N.  J. 


'l&Lu*.  QcaMtnn 

A  Real  Boy's  School 

?*ar  Delaware  Water  Gap.  General  Education  and 
Culkgt  Preparation.  Superb  building  equipment, 
wy  modem  facility.  Pine  athlet>c  spint.  Separate 
U«tr  School.  Catalog. 

Udrsss  JOHN  C.  SHARPE.  LL  D..  Haadma.fr 
Bob  W.  Blair. town.  N.  J. 

ROXBURY 

'w'njrtkM  given  Individually  or  In  fUaa  of  from  two  to 
!»*  Meortllntf  U»  t  he  boy 'a  nwla  Approximately 
4  tor  rial  candidate*  are  Mirranfui  In  entering  college 
ItMrtlra  under  the  direction  of  expert*  Hoys  may  enter 
uudtMDt  Catalog  A  N  HHtairr,  Principal 

lUiborr  Hcboi.1.  Ine..  Chmhlc*.  Conn _ 

PENNINGTON 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  MEN 

Writ#  for  ‘  The  PWDta|tMI  Idea’*  bsfor*  choosing 
ipriaraury  sr h.-.l  for  ><>ur  buy  I5(li  year  huvcu 
l.arvT  ftastM.  Ilradmaaler  But  Ml.  Pennington.  N  J 

TOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

fit  IUO.I  beautiful  and  twot  equipped  school  In  America 
»wulty  of  i«Ofi'UlUu.  College  Hoard  Htandard* 
luau.  Indf.Mual  Advisers  All  Atbletkw.  Vo 

W  catered  roll.fr  In  Mpl.Dilar.  1917. 
fiaa.r  PitaiDi  liman.  I'h  (),.  Director. 

I  JUiaillOO.  Port  Deposit.  Md. 

Il&utary  School,  and  CoUea 


Kocty  flva 


I  m  *  ibi)  1  .  v 

I  ^  1 1  ,  *  1  ft  %  c  II® 

WENONAH 

MILITARY  AC  A  DEM  V 

Ifeslthfully  locstcvl  u  miles  (mm 

PhU4slel|»f»44.  Academic.  Uisineas 

m<l  l(rCllUnql«p|  1  urge  MhletlC 

to  Suuwl  principles  •»(  reaching 

ill  (A  at  ||  1  v  '  f  lk*f  *lf  A.  I|.  m  .(  (id 

Banm  1 6 to 

r  w  w  «  a  a  m  m  *  ge  v  a  a  a 

1  fitser  htx*|.  ( * 

ir*..t«  /ta  !  *al  a/.aa.a 

MAJOR  C.  A.  SNYDER.  SuprrinUndtnl 
Bo.  «B.  WRNDNAH .  NEW  JERSEY 

MANLIUS  stcb&sssL  '*£* 

U  ltra  n»iw  attending  \t  colleges 

■•BChl>  equipped  \N  r||  ordered  athletics  HmI- 
r  *aw.Jiuuoi  school  for  Iwyi  to  to  1 1  if  ye 


ctir  wirVfWt 


n: 


c*. 


Caul o«oe 


ZBUiSttSSm.*.*. 


’EEKSKILL  ACADEMY 

t  (Alihan  school  with  a  One  rrc»>fd  foe  srhoUmhlp 
rmhlcate  privilege*  Cpt"*  moul  for  b<»*s 
•  If  Lower  P-|  <  ’«Mh  rear  JoNff  C  BCCURR.  AM. 
A.  Bn  at*  so*.  Ph  1>  .  I’rtns..  Hut  D  *>.  Pewfcafcili. 


Bordentown 


ttrtmt  faculty.  Miiall  rl 


MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

rnilrgr  or  I mi<I 

. . .  iw  individual  attention. 

top  taught  Koa  to  study.  Military  training  Hu- 
*«wl  athlrtir*  3Sth  year.  For  catalog,  addrnw 

*  T.  D.  UN  DON.  Principal  and  Commandant 

h..o  C-J.  lOIDlHTOWN-ON-THt-DIlAWAIl,  N.  L 

PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COL LE6f 

107  YEARS  Of  SERVICE  *■ 

***  coma  and  W"-*  in  Civil  Engi— ring.  Chemiatry. 
Finance.  Separate  preparatory  arhool  for  joungtr 
t*  Charlee  fc  Flyatt.  Prevulent.  Boi  72 3,  Charter,  Pa 

MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

For  catalog  addrtti  Tk* 

Ex  centres  Offct.  Cdvsr.  IrxL 


JJLVE 


Tha 


WROOMUI.  Waukewba  County.  DeUAell 

-(-John’s  Military  Academy 

^»aUr  fitted  for  mining  American  boya 
*  '/wtk  and  military  I twt  ruction ^  81  tutted  on! 
a  *\nmbm  County  Lake  legion.  Catalog  Hot  12 J 


KEMPER  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Train*  lot  Irrtmhlp  by  a  tomato hroMvr  .«•( 


10.000  ■ttldrtlt*  In  the  un!.rrwt»»  apt 
rreelved  promptly.  HuUrtln  L. 

KI’XSM  I.  M.  CONWBLL 
hro.d  Si  Montgomery  A»*..  Phi 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

Dormitory  Building*  Cotlrga  Frrparat 
Training  ami  (Klicnrtlp  cwiw  T. 
ahamlny  Crmk  Albletlra  Frtrod*'  t 
O.  A.  Walton.  *11.  Prin.  Bo*  «4.  O 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

artuxil  atmng  In  rbararter  bulMlng 
ItnalnnM.  Miw*r  Art.  oratory  and  fl<* 
aaalum  ami  Athletic  B*W  rath  pu 
L  L  SPRAGUE.  0.0,  LMD.,  Pr.a 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Br.^  a  ad  Ink  PW»4*JpW,  I 

Colleg*  <4  Liberal  Arta  and  Sciences 
Teachers  Colicve  School  of  Commn 

Prof— tonal  SchooWr— Throlorv.  U*.  Mr. Lon. 
Pharmacy.  Denti.tnr,  Chiropody 
School  of  Mum  Cntwrsitr  High  Sclx 

Training  S.h««.l  lor  Nurse*  Lo-educatmr 

5f|f  /<e  HmUrtim  /. 


SAN  MARCOS  ACADEMY 


Columbia  School  of  Drafting 

u^slng  in  KpbMbw  #f  DraflMMA- 


An  Institution  of  National  Prominence 

Accredit'd  war—  leading  to  Certificate.  Diploma  and  Degree*  In 

EXPRESSION  MflCfr  LANGUAGES 

OPERA  PlvOlv  DANCING 

JJnrorpa»d  faculty  of.  more  than  SO  in*troetnr».  lododing  many  srorld 

i~eh.r,  Free  Master  School 

Oob*  Conservatory  In  Cbicafo  malntalnlnfl  extensive  Student 
Oormitorlea  wtth  exclusive  ose  of  bulldlncs 


839  North  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO 
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Military  Schools  and  CcLsges 


Vocational  and  ProlFesaional 


UNIVERSI TY  OF  MARYLAND 

CoA#go  at  C  oiwffto  eg  a  ong  SwtlmM  Afltnlnkfir  gloa 

Hr4dmi  r.atirvw  Irndlng  fo  d nrr+  of  IUcl»r»or  of  IluidMi 
AdmlfdatriUon  Arrountlng  Heal  »>ui^,  HudiiM  Ad- 
mli.l.irathm  Haniltig  am  I  Invf*vmriiU.  Korrigo  Trad* 
and  t  otnitkrrrr  .Vwd  for  i  at  atop  ur. 

91 0  *•«  lombard  dammar..  M. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 


iS&4  the  Standard  Inuirulum  of  Dramatic 
dipmaional  Training  and  the  Prrfcctutg 
of  PtnonaUry  for  ui y  calUn*  in  life. 

Fall  Term  Begins  October  26 
Enmtion  Courtea  in  Coopecation  with 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
lUuttrMirJ  Ctulot  of  til  Ccmm  from 
2SH.  CARNEGIE  HALL,  N—  York 


Conservatory  s^Husir 


PHILADELPHIA 

3*tb  Y rat— Individual  I n*t ruction.  Pmonal  Suwrvbion. 
A  School  of  1‘ublir  IVrf.emaute  (Four  Pupil*’  lire  Hal*  a 
W’cekj  —  Nuprnnnl  1‘rartice.  Cwirwa  in  I'rdagtigy,  Ap- 
Proved  and  Arrmliled  Courara  in  1‘ublir  Sh.aJ  Mu.ic- 
IVgma  Conferred.  Tao  Complete  Pupila’  Symnhimy 
Oerbralra*—  Rmprxal  lt>Utii>ni  a.th  Cm  emit)  of  Pcnna. 
ltnrn.iior.ra  lor  nuori  —A  School  of  Inapiratiun,  Loyalty 
Year  Book  mailed  free. 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS.  Director 
Office..  Studio.,  Dormitories.  Broad  and  Read 


Edith  Coburn  Noyes  School 

Oral  English  Drama 

Character  Education 

Stitaenth  year  apana  Orta  bar  1.  1973. 


Tuition 

Edith  Coburn  Noyes,  Principal 

Symphony  Chxmbfn  Boston.  Mas*. 


Do  you  M*k  advancement  in  Ilusi- 
or  an  Accountancy  practice— 
the  C  P.  A.  degree,  a  position  at 
Treasurer.  Controller.  Auditor. 
Credit  Manager.  Ta*  Spc^ulutf 

Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration 

raraln.iliute.  through  it.  our—  In  Arrountancy 
«nd  Ilualnia.  Admlm.lr.n.m,  ha.  aw.lnl  iIhhi- 
aaail.  c4  men  and  «om*n  lo  .roilre  Ihetr  bu.InrM 
or  protraainnal  amlMtlon*.  I>ay  and  Kvrnin*cU-r. 
arr  av.iUtde  Modem,  t.kr  .upidrmrntary  hr|.| 
•rort  In  o"to«  and  plant*  of  large  New  York  olg.nl 
•attona  Wrtu  to^Iay  lo.  Hullrtln  L. 

30  Church  Street  New  York  City 


^ERSKINE  school 

Allot  Training  In  Arta,  Vocation.  Bualnaaa  for 
High  School  and  Collaga  Graduate* 

Ni-vial  Courec*  for  Day  and  Hiwldcni  I ’uni  lx. 
Two  Kcaldrncca.  ('UxnriMimx  In  M-iwrato  hulldlng. 
M-rUe  /or  ttnrrtpttt*  ftooJIrlr 
Mia*  E.  E.  McCIIntoch,  A.M. 

•  29  Beacon  Street  -  -  Boston.  Mui 


WENTWORTH 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

filch  School.  Junior 
CoOece.  Grade  School, 
fully  Acrmlltfd.  Government  Super- 
vMoa  B.  O.  T.  C- 

Ijrfcst  nmDuWa  lx 
mine  Pool.  13  miles 
CaUl  «  Col.  S  HHtrv.  Swpt 
W  Wasarngto*  A eorws.  Lealogtoo.  Mo. 


0 
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Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 

Make*  you  a  Or II.  Mechanical.  KJerrr.fi |  <r  Chne>5 
Logirwer  In  iwo  year*.  4S  weeks  eacn  Ne  mtrw 
.  vamlnat Iona  ffleh  school  Diploma  not  rtwtf.  0* 
imci  rourm  made  up  of  mratuii  only  ExpCMI  be. 


New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

mm!  GMefi]  Brii re  Btri 

»  f  •U.TT"ful  ««r***f»  M 

’  *  rumai.  Od.  dry.  ai 


For  Backward  Ch3dlka 

For  Nervous  and 
^  Backward  Children 

B  KM|  Th.  Slrwut  Home  Tratafaa  **•«• 
»•*  tMM.ro  ol  rrtaniS  a*.  1.1 
L(*P*  velopmenl  I.  ■  (nlv.ee  Hon.  .M 
rwgp  Scfcooloo  ,  br.ulllal  CoaMry  tu 
tn  Che  I.hiouk  Hloe  <.<u>  H>«.W 


Study  Business  in  New  York  City- 

THIS  is  the  Opportunity  of  the  student  at 
New  York  University.  The  School  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Accounts  ami  Finance  gives  profes¬ 
sional  training  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  chosen 
work — training  for  all  the  im|H>rtanl  business  field8 
including 

Accounting  Joumalisn* 

Advertising  Management 

Banking  and  Finance  Trade  and  Transportation 

While  New  York  University  provides  the  spe¬ 
cialized  technical  training  that  is  needed  for  business 
success,  even  more  stress  is  laid  upon  the  higher 
purposes  of  education.  The  University  gives  a 
master?  of  sound  business  principles  ami  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  actual  business  conditions.  It 
alsc  •  'ms  to  develop  that  strength  of  character  and 
tha<  power  of  individual  thinking  that  arc  de- 
,  t-  .  -  .xT‘  'Tat.r  ntamled  of  those  who  are  to  fill  the  world's  lx»si- 

. •-«!>— "i- 

It!  ,  Registration  for  the  Fall  term  begins  Scpfcm- 

'  '  *  Tl"  ber  ioth.  The  University  Year  licgins  September 

J4th.  For  bulletins  ami  complete  information 
address  the  Registrar.  New  York  University, 
101  Washington  Square,  New  York. 


WILL  POWER  AND  WORK 

by  JuUs  Payot.  LJM.D..  P*U>. 


Mot*  than  thirty  edition*  of  this  author**  prartjoa 
u^rk.  ** Kduratktn  « I  the  Will.*-  have  p*~d  •••• 
the  h»nd*  ol  forwardlookiag  Amrrvciiu.  to  M 
eve fUtltni  tirneftt.  In  till*  NEW  volume.  "VJ 
Power  and  Work.*'  M.  Payot  ih.m#  you  how  to  » 
cvea-e  you*  mental  how  to  inteaatiy 

;»ower  of  »o  om^i.hmml.  how  to  link  youf  %tU  to 
vour  work.  In  a  m«nnn  Irresistibly  hcMol.  yr* 
are  given  the  theory  and  prartltr  ol  wU-cultun. 

\ou  are  diovn  how  to  read  systematically  aad  la 
tMUffently,  how  to  build  up  a  drrwndahU  torrary, 
how  to  obtain  control  ol  that  atvangely  uiMwuia 
instrument,  the  will,  and  how  to  aupplrmrnt  thr  Utk 
>t  rightly  awimIUte  the  surplus  ol  education  that  f»’« 
ha*  dee  reed  for  you.  A*  a  clear,  sympathetic.  *a4 
Authoritative  guide  to  true  wisdom.  atrengiH  ol  cUrao 
tee.  and  the  development  ol  that  practical  earrty 
which  make*  foe  real  luccm  In  lilc.  thi«  new  book  all 
be  a  boon  to  you. 

dock.  12m*.  462  gef«f 
At  mil  hooDcffeo.  #1.75.  t*  moil  51.5 7 
rm  t  WAOAin  amrutr.  mam  in.  a.  m 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


llvnry  Fort,  (he  woihT*  grr.ixt  nwtoKU 
Ki.tr>.  (lie  wuiW.  Aral  MJ«»airr,  the  MOM* 
l.tknl-al..ul  puvMlKlIly  a.  our  nc«t 


The  Ten  Schools  of  New  York  University 

At  I'nlveraity  llrlghu  At  Walnut 

the  College  of  Avia  and  Pure  t  _  School  ol  C 

Science  At  90  Trinity  Pbo*  School  ol  I. 

The  School  of  Engineering  The  Graduate  School  o I  But*-  of  I 

nro*  Administration  Washington 

At  J6th  Street  and  Klrat  Avenue:  Graduate  S 

MedU  .«l  School  n.  h  -  »i  ol  b 


the  man  who  believes 
there  is  going  to  he 
another  world  war 

and  that  the  I'nited  Stain  should  get  Into  It  at 
thr  beginning  and  "clean  them  all  up!" 

Ford*  A  name  that  la  known  In  every  nook 
and  corner  ol  civilisation  Iw-cautr  of  the  Fool 
car  and  it*  inventor*#  amarine  stievews.  hut  thr 
peculiarly  Interrut  mg  facta  ol  his  ferrule  Ufr— 
thr  moat  remarkable  arrlea  of  rirrumst  jukt*  e%n 
crowded  together  In  one  earthly  e  listener — are 
now  for  the  hnt  time  revealed  to  the  world  *n 
tliat  graphic  oew  book— 


and  Elementary  College 


Ju>t  From  the  Press 


isjrtne  ol  Dental  Surgery 
October  3  IMpluma  fM 
It*  equivalent.  rvmtM 
KlUAlkik  irept  ID. 


B  National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College  | 
iu,  1544  Iiicmgoo  ravd.  ewteano.  iiuwora  I 

Physical  Education 

For  Women— Accredited 

2  Year  Normal  (%ourae  foe  Directors  <4  Physical  Miw- 
thin.  Playground  suiiervauim.  Dancing  r rtrhm  and 
Swltnmlng  Inatmrtora 

20th  Suaaion  open*  September  17.  1723 

New  gymnasium,  new  rlamn-»en*  and  Iab**rar<»r1eu.  new 
<1  or  tutor  leu.  All  modern,  up  foliate  faclUtlra  and 
teiialpcneot. 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  FHTSICAl  EDUCATION 

Addrett — ftetiurar.  Box  Si 

5025  Greenwood  Avenue  Chicago.  III. 


An  Authentic  Biography 
By  Allan  L.  Benson 

Hmt  i«  prinlrd  (In-  (»«»  Wr  ol  Hr«n 

I'ort.  who.  u  a  boy  ol  lb.  w«nt  out  iloM  (o  » 
etrange  city  and  got  a  fob  working  to  hour*  * 
•ay  at  Ij  to  a  w*w?k  and  when  he  f«mn«1  that  U# 
room  and  board  would  coat  Sj.  50.  he  aecured  aa 
additional  tob.  working  four  hour*  more  a?  night 
at  |a  a  week.  Now  be*  worth  a  dollar*  1 

You  will  enjoy  reading  thia  UograxAy  *4  a 
remarkable  career.  You  will  brtx>me  fanulur 
with  Ford*#  original  method*  ol  making  imiaey. 
hi*  lack  of  interest  m  wealth,  hi*  aingoUr  Um^ 
of  thought  and  reasoning,  his  characlrn«t*r  hha* 
on  life  and  religion  You  will  undent  and  wk>  he 
attacked  the  Jews  and  why  be  stopped  You  win 
form  brand  oew  condudons  a#  to  Ford  *  avail¬ 
ability  aa  presidential  timber. 


For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 
Individual  training  will  develop  the  rfalftd  who  dnew  00 
pftgrtai  ulBfartigllT  21  nlk*  from  Phila  Booklet 

MOLLtt  WOODS  HARE.  PHfwIpal 
Bar  t SO  Langharrvs.  Pa 


Mis*  Compton’s  School  for  Girls 


tor  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
r.»tabH«lwd  191  itmmkiH  sm  rwl 

D.  A.  SARGENT  L.  W.  SARGENT 

CAMBRIDGE  M.  MASS. 


DEVEREUX  SCHOOLS 


of  the  age  and  #*The  New  Henry  Ford."  as  •« 
authoritative  story  of  hi*  Itfr.  is  onr  of  the  most 
conspicuous  books  of  th*  day.  J60  page*.  lUu** 
trated  with  photographic  engraving* 

l/w>.  Ciotk.  $/.  rut;  St  ix. 

fin  1  »»owis  am.  rowm.  isi 


Theolixclcal.  MMocary.  RHlgbuja- 
i  FMuraDonal  f'odrge  and  Graduate 
School,  deemw  ..f  Th  B  and  B  D  An 
'  embodiment  of  the  highest  kSeaB  «>f 
r\ angelical  culture  and  unit>  NATHAN 
R.  WOOD.  PfH»dtnl  Gordon  Co  I  logo  of 
Thoolooy  and  MiM»on*.  Boston.  Mas*. 
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i  Specially  Authorized  New  World  Edition  In 
f  fcjl|  1  )  t  .n’ti  Bound  Double  Volume  ‘  I  I  | 

3  I  I  <1  An  Ama/in-Jv  >:i:.ill  1W  Un  i'  -  -  -  Ij  I 

^l^ipling’s  Complete  WorksHBr 
At  the  Lowest  Price  Ever  Known! 


Everything  that  Kipling  has  authorised  for  publication,  including 
hit  latett  writing!  on  the  great  World  War.  it  contained  in  thit 
tuperb  edition.  Each  and  every  one  of  thoee  vivid,  life-breathing, 
throbbingly  powerful  poemt  and  ttoriei  which  Kipling  hat  woven  on 
the  magic  loom  of  hit  marvelout  fancy  may  now  be  yourt  in  thirteen 
wonderful  volume!  at  a  price,  and  on  terme.  that  will  amaxe  you! 

hrini  nudr  a  part  of  Ih*  i errke  at  the  revent  vll 
burial  of  th*  Unknown  British  Soidiet  in  "'eat-  j**i 
minster  Abbey.  Whoever  and  whatever  vow  Irxl 
are,  you  will  find  something  in  his  pnrmt  that  Hut 
will  stir  you  to  th*  soul  and  haunt  your  memory  hoo 
through  all  th*  year*  to  come.  to  s 

He  Hss  Given  to  the  World  More  c 

Different  Kinds  of  Wonderful  Books  ** 

Tlun  Any  One  Who  Ever  Lived !  ™  { 

He  anvssea  you  with  hi*  *t««r»es  of  mysterious 
Indus.  He  thrills  you  with  his  talcs  of  th*  am. 

You  marvel  at  his  Morin  of  soldiers  and  war*.  V 

You  shudder  at  his  yams  of  ghost*.  His  love  "Ki 

•tom  grip  your  emotions.  Ill*  humorous  gea 

stories  shake  you  with  laughter.  Whether  he  u  atte 
describing  the  hills  of  Vermoeit  or  the  teak  "T 
forests  of  burmah.  despotic  Oriental  rulers  or  “  R> 
waifs  of  the  London  slums.  w>ld  animals  and  Yet 
jungles  or  submarines  and  automobiles— Kipling's  the 
writings  stand  out  at  mattrrpmcs.  never  failing  to  Kip 
bring  to  you  all  th*  hours  of  contentment,  recrea-  pro1 
lion,  thrills,  and  complete  satisfaction  you  dcsirr.  tcrc 

Telepathy  and  Tigers— Battleships  T1 

and  Bollock  Carta— Machinery  and 
Metaphysics— K  i  p  I  i  n  g  Is  at  Home  n 

With  Them  AH  £ 

No  matter  what  your  tastes  oe  bobbies  may  be,  wor 
Kipling's  works  w.11  have  many  hundreds  of  that 

Mes  that  wiH  hold  absorbing  interest  foe  you.  heat 
Do  you  love  tales  of  th*  tcaf  Here  sre  some  of  low. 
the  best  ever  written — ”  Bread  Upon  the  Waters." 

"The  Ship  That  Pound  H *r»rlf. r"T Their  Lawful 
Occasions."  Are  you  interested  in  occultism? 

You  win  find  it  in  "They."  "The  House  Sur¬ 
geon.”  and  "Wiretap*  w*n*  of  the  very  greatest 
of  Kipling's  stories.  Do  you  enjoy  reading  re  pure 
romantic  love  in  unusual  settings ?  Then  turn  to 
"The  Brushwood  Boy."  ""iHUm  the  Con¬ 
queror."  or  "Georgie  Porgie."  Are  you  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind?  "007."  "Steam 
Tactic*. "oc  "The  Bridge  Builders "  wiH  suit  rou 
to  a  T.  Pond  of  .ports?  Try  "The  Maltese 
Cat"  or  "The  Tomb  erf  His  Ancestors."  Of 
humor?  " Brugglesmith **  oc  "My  Sunday  at 
Home"  will  filLthe  b.H  Does  real  adventure 
stir  you?  You'D  find  it  throbbing  in  "The  Msn 
Who  Would  Be  King"  or  "The  Strwige  Ride." 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  flying?  "With  the 
Night  Mail"  is  a  wonderful  a-rship  yam  that 
may  shortly  become  sober  reality. 

Hi*  Photographic  Indian  Tale*  Make  C 
the  Orient  a  Living  Reality  for  Us.  2 

Kipling’s  literary  career  began  in  India,  where  p 
he  Was  bom  and  whose  peoples  he  knows  as  we  L 


DELIVERED  FOR  ONLY 
HOO.  FOR  10  DAYS' 
FREE  EXAMINATIONi 
REMAINDER  IN  SMALL 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


NEVER  BEFORE— AND 
PERHAPS  NEVER  AGAIN 
SUCH  A  BARGAIN  IN 
KIPLING'S  FAMOUS 
WORKS  COMPLETE! 


FREE  EXAMINATION 

Thit  entire  *et  of  Kiplinf  Complete  wtU  be 
delivered  to  you  for  but  fj  i or  10  day*'  free  ex¬ 
amination.  the  balance  in  monthly  payment*  of 
fl  each  until  the  total  price  of  only  liB.50  ha* 
otnpuid.  An  a™*1***  Kipling  offer  nevrr  before 
equaled!  Don’t  wait  another  minute.  Your  Sft  it 
f€*4y  for  you f  Copy  the  coupon  or  wnte  it  on  a 
port<ard  NOW. 


THE  SEW  WORLD  EDITION  if  AS  MR. 

RIFLINGS  UNQUALIFIED 
ENDORSEMENT 

“I  Law  for  many  year*  miflered  from  on- 
ftt'kort#*!  and  pirated  edition,  o I  certain  ol 
too U.  which  have  been  dmibrd  and 
a*  special,  or  limited  edition.. 
Ihmr  rditinoa  hare  in  every  caw  been  put 
^  without  my  knowledge  or  •ancth-m. 
*brr  contain  InacrunnV*  ami  ImerpoUtlon. 
“  »*1  a*  chance*  o I  title,  ami  have  been 
Jgyil  *nd  cut  about  to  auit  the  need,  erf 

“TV  rv-ad?nc  public  In  the  United  State* 
***  oat  know  these  fact.,  and  I  am  *Ud  to  be 
***  in  New  World  Edition  to  cive  in 
Pillar  form  the  proper  authoriaed  teat  of 
»r  oork.  which  1  have  eupcrviwd  and  ar- 


FUNK  *  WACNALLS  COMPANY 
aS4-M)  Fourth  A**.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dept.  07 5 

.  I  lacker  Si. 00  for  which  you  are  to  arnd  me 
for  10  day.*  FREE  EXAMINATION,  a 
complete  eet  of  13  handsome  doth  hound 
volume*  of  the  New  World  Complete  Edition 
of  Rod  yard  Klpllnc.  If  aatidied  !  will  send 
li  each  month  tbrv* after  until  a  total  of  Sj*so 
ha*  been  paid.  Otherwise.  I  will  return  the 
book*  at  vour  exprnw  within  10  day.,  you 
will  refund  all  the  money  1  have  paid,  an.1  I 
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Kipling  Hu  Deliberately  Gripped  Life 
witk  Both  Hand*,  Wrung  It  Dry,  and 
Found  It  Good. 

A rA  that  in  an  ace  when  v>  many  men  have 
k«ivl  life  dreary  and  painful!  For  Kipling  i*  an 
optimirt—i ffd-blofnien,  vigorou*.  human.  Mir- 
fetd  on  the  page*  of  hi*  tiook*.  brilliant  with  the 
rwfdhangi ng  *tuff  of  which  life  i*  made,  you 
*iT  And  ill  that  make*  for  iiupuation— all  that 
trndt  to  harmonix*  with  your  every  mood  and 
Uvy.  Into  whatever  phate  of  humanity  or 
future  he  venture*.  Kipling  t*  a! way*  the  Matter 
—Matter  of  your  attention;  Matter  of  your  inter- 
nt.  Matter  of  human  paMon*;  Matter  of  detail; 
Matter  of  imagination:  Master  of  truth;  Matter 
language.  Matter  of  hit  art.  Faith  in  human 
luracter.  a  vigorou*  and  unquenchable  joy  in 
kving.  and  wholesome  tanity.  form  the  ground 
*  the  abiding  quality  of  hi*  work.  Coor**- 
Sbrftd  it  may  be  in  upott—  biting,  hanh.  and 
thread  -but  always  rich  in  itt  grip  of  the  ewn- 
hal  thing*.  He  ha*  a  fluth  of  the  audacious 
wnie  of  living  which  fill*  more  anemic  men  with 
•nure.  He  n  alive,  vibrant  with  the  flow  of 
Mood  and  the  bracing  of  muscle*. 

Tie  And* city,  tbe  Beauty,  the  Truth, 
tie  Power  of  Hi*  Poem*  Have  Brought 
the  World  to  HU  Feet. 

He  is  every  one's  poet.  Tbe  critic  in  his 
study— the  multitude  on  th*  streets — all  bow 
to  tus  genius*  He  is  at  once  the  most  royally 
i"  jit  native  and  the  most  shrewdly  practical 
'<  »U  poets.  There  is  a  universal  quality,  a 
Rieseveltun  flavor  a  Unit  his  rhymes  that  ap¬ 
peals  "trrcngly  to  those  who  would  urdinanly  pass 
op  the  reading  of  verse  as  a  waste  of  time.  The 
trrd  business  man  is  one  of  his  stanchest  ad- 
mimt  and  his  great  poem  "If  has  been  the 
aaptrstson  of  thousands  of  strenuous  workers, 
"liany  Deevrr.”  “Gunga  Din,"  and  "Manda- 
hr"  are  household  words  the  world  over.  The 
foreeasonal."  admittedly  one  of  t he  high-water 
corks  rtf  English  poetry,  had  the  signal  honor  of 


village  have  t.ught  us  to  know  the  rral  India, 
seething  with  passion,  intrigue,  and  mystery,  the 
India  J  "On  the  City  Wall."  "The  ti.tc  of  the 
Hundirri  Sorrows."  and  "In  the  House  of  Sudd- 
hoo.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  gem.  and  as  keys 
to  a  knowledge  erf  the  strange  and  sinister  under- 
srorld  of  Hindustan,  they  are  literally  pricelrsa. 

Sock  Stories  as  These  Are  Mere  Ta*te* 
of  the  Bounteous  Feast  Thu  Superb 
Set  of  Kiplinf  Offers  to  Every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  tbe  Family. 

as.e  h*.\  WS?M  intercut  await  you  in 

Kirn.  "The  NauLhka,*'  "Captain*  Courn- 
***'•  •  "Th*  UrM  That  Palled  Tl  What  rapt 
attention  the  young  folk*  give  to  MJu«t  SoStorM. 
"The  Jungle  Hooka.**  "Puck  ol  pnok’t  Hill." 
"Reward*  and  Paine*,**  and  “Stalky  A  Co.1*! 
\et  we  have  mentioned  !mt  a  amall  numlier  of 
^  lll,ct  wh,ch  thu  *et  contains  I 
Kipling,  in  the  infinite  vanety  of  hi*  writings, 
prvsvidrt  wit,  humor,  pathos — mty  degree  of  in- 
tercet  for  man.  woman,  and  child. 

The  Amazing  Part  of  Our 
Unequaled  Offer  Is — 

Not  only  that  it  bringt  ail  of  thcac  incomparable 
•tone*  and  poem*  to  you,  but  that  it  bring*  them 


•tone*  and  poem*  to  you.  but  that  it  bring*  them 
to  you  at  the  low<*t  price  ever  known  for  Kipling  * 
work*  complete.  In  thi*  *et  you  get  frrrylhtnt 
that  Kipling  ha*  written  and  authorised  for  pub- 
hcatKxn  comtUit  ediiKmt  And  the  pnee?  Th* 
loweif  mr  kmont 
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Just  as  stylish  as  they  are  useful 

HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
COATS  FOR  WOMEN 

You'll  find  them  a  constant  delight  You  can  wear  them  for  most 
any  occasion  They  always  look  smart  They  wear  much  longer 
than  other  coats  -  the  fabrics  and  tailoring  are  finer 

Our  women's  coat  book  for  fall  shows  sf\nt  coats,  urraps,  dress  coats, 
motor  coats  every  outer  garment  a  woman  needs  Send  for  it 

HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 

T^lew  York  Chicago 
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CLUES  TO  THE  COOLIDGE  FOREIGN  POLICY 


WHEN’  A  NEW  PRESIDENT  assumed  control  of  the  country  to  support  it."  According  to  Louis  Seil>uld,  who  writ** 
United  States  Government  intense  curiosity  regarding  on  political  affairs  for  Mr.  Munsey'a  New  York  Herald,  an  ovor- 
the  foreign  policies  of  his  Administration  was  aroused  whelming  majority  of  the  Republicans  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
in  every  capital  of  the  world.  E von  the  clear  statement  that  the  Relations  Committee  "is  unalterably  opposed  to  American 
iwlicie*  of  President  Harding  would  be  continued  did  not  shut  participation  in  the  league  of  Nations  Court."  and  "thoy 


off  conjecture  in  political  oir- 
rks,  in  the  editorial  columns, 
ami  in  tho  dispatches  from 
Washington,  London,  Paris, 
anil  Berlin.  .There  on  tho  sill 
of  the  White  House  was  "tho 
menacing  international  prob- 
km"  sitting  "like  black  caro" 
awaiting  tho  new  President, 
as  one  writer  put  it.  "Europe, 
when  Mr.  Coolidgc  onmo  in. 
•grin  turned  to  Washington." 
wd  real  in  n  Now  York  World 
dupatoh.  Tho  headlines  tell 
tu  that  " Berlin  Pins  Faith  to 
Coolidge."  At  home,  a  won! 
from  the  now  President  was 
availed  no  lev  anxiously. 
Hvcry  one  in  Washington,  wo 
nod  in  one  of  the  dispatches, 
know  that  "Mr.  Coolidge.  like 
Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
b  going  to  have  more  trouble 
with  his  party  over  the  single 
foreign  problem  thnn  over  the 
confused  multiplicity  of  do¬ 
mestic  irritants."  No  one.  we 
read  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"can  tell  to-day  whether  the 
Republican  party  finally  will 
fscoin  the  direction  of  part  icii>o- 
tion  in  world  efforts  to  prevent 
wars  and  maintain  peace,  «ir 
whether  it  will  turn  to  the  road 
of  Borah  and  Johnson."  One 
writer  hints  that  Secretary 
Hughes  would  leave  the  Cab- 
inet  if  the  President  weakened 
in  his  support  of  the  Harding 
World  Court  policy,  while  an¬ 
other  thinks  it  ‘‘hardly  con- 


OX  TUB  THRESHOLD 

President  Cootl.lirp  *r*l  the  First  Lad>  of  tbe  Land.  »ho  >ml  at  a 
hotel  while  Mrs.  Harding  "*■  mo  vine  her  .>lTert«  from  the  White 
House.  took  puvM*eioti  of  their  official  residence  on  August  21.  As 
they  entered,  they  turned  and  posed  for  the  phot.igraphor. 


aro  supported  in  this  position 
by  most  of  the  active  leaders 
in  the  Republican  party." 
The  op|M>sition  on  the  part  of 
Republican  lenders,  wo  ore 
told,  “is  not  based  on  tho 
quostion  of  morit  or  demerit 
<*f  tho  League  Court  scheme, 
but  upon  tho  conviction  that 
the  Republican  chancos  for 
success  in  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  will  be  seriously  jeopar¬ 
dized  by  tho  division  in  party 
sentiment  which  is  certain  to 
result." 

Thus,  in  political  circlos  ut 
home  and  in  diplomatic  circles 
abroad,  there  has  been  earnest, 
caroful  searching  for  some  clue 
to  tho  Coolidge  foreign  policy. 
The  correspondents  in  Wash¬ 
ington  unitedly  testify  thut  the 
"spokesman  for  tho  White 
House"  insists  that  thcro  is 
to  Ih»  no  break  with  tho  Har¬ 
ding  policies  and  that  those 
policies  wore  defined  by  Soo- 
rotary  Hughes  lust  December. 
Shortly  after  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  took  ofTlce  word  was  sent 
out  that  he  would  lx*  respon¬ 
sive  to  any  request  or  sugges¬ 
tion  from  tho  European  Powers 
for  Araorican  coo|>cnition  in  u 
settlement  of  the  reparations 
problem,  but  that  this  country 
would  not  involve  itself  in  tho 
controversy  or  assume  nqy 
new  obligations.  This  state¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  Ism- 
don  dispatches,  was  received 


‘livable  that  men  like  Hiram  Johnson,  William  E.  Borah,  in  Great  Britain  as  a  welcome  sign  that  America  might  help  to 

Medill  McCormick.  J.  W.  Wadsworth.  Frank  B.  Brandegee.  settle  the  Ruhr  controversy.  Whereupon  Secretary  Hughes 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  James  E.  Watson,  among  Republicans,  hastened  to  teU  our  Ambassadors  abroad  that  Euro|»ean  hopes 
James  A.  Reed.  David  I.  Walsh,  and  John  K.  Shields,  among  for  help  should  not  be  unduly  inflated,  and  that  there  has  been 
Democrats,  will  withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  league  Court  absolutely  nochange  in  the  Government's  policies.  Our  attitude 
project  if  Mr.  Coolidge  deems  it  l»est  for  the  interest  of  the  toward  the  reparations  tangle  is  said  officially  to  U-  defined  by 
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th»*  Hughes  speech  delivered  at  New  Haven  Ia«t  December. 
And  alt  ho  this  speech  intimated  that  the  I'nited  States  might 
lx*  willing  to  consider  suggestions  from  abroad  for  American 
representation  on  a  commission  of  experts  to  decide  on  <!er- 
many's  ability  to  pay.  our  State  Department  lets  it  be  known 
that  the  Coolidge  Administration  will  not  "give  Europe  a  blank 
check."  tut  t  he  correspondents  word  it.  The  Coolidge  Administra¬ 
tion,  writes  Albert  VV.  Fox  in  the  Washington  Pott,  which 
was  so  close  to  the  llarding  Administration,  "will  not  lose  sight 
of  t  he  fact  that  its  first  duty  is  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
With  the  return  of  Secretary  Mellon.  Senator  Smoot,  and  others, 
from  abroad.  I  ho  President  and  Secretary 
of  State,  continues  this  writer,  are  receiv¬ 
ing  information  justifying  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  of  inaction.  As  he  writes: 

"The  situation  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  foreign  statesmen  who  have  talkisl 
with  Secretary  Mellon.  Senato*  Smoot, 
and  others,  know  that  the  talk  of  Amer¬ 
ica  'coming  in* — whatever  that  may 
mean  or  shouldering  the  burdens  of 
Europe's  responsibilities  or  canceling  the 
debts  will  remain  idle  and  futile  so  far  as 
any  practical  bearing  on  a  real  solution 
i*  concerned. 

"Hopes  entertained  abroad  for  the 
ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  international¬ 
ist  league  of  nations'  policy,  whereby 
America  was  to  make  the  supreme  sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  good  of  the  world,  have  nt 
Inst  been  abandoned." 

In  general,  wo  read  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Errning  /*.»«/, 
these  may  lx*  said  to  1h*  the  conditions  of 
American  entry  into  the  reparations 
controversy: 

I.  That  the  request  for  our  as¬ 
sistance  mil  t  come  from  the  other  side. 

"2.  That  it  must  have  the  *up|x>r: 
of  all  the  parties  to  the  controversy, 
notably  France,  which  has  so  far  not  been 
inclined  to  receive  our  advances  favorably. 

"3.  That  the  s|iccifie  proposal  made 
must  In*  in  keeping  with  our  general  tradi¬ 
tions  and  with  the  declared  policy  of 
the  present  Administration. 

"4.  That  there  must  lie  no  confusion  between  debts  and 
reparations." 

The  Hughes  speech  of  December  29.  1922.  Ix-ing  thus  taken 
as  the  ofiiciu!  expression  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Coolidge 
Administration,  it  will  be  of  value  to  quote  some  of  the  more 
iui|H>rtnnt  paragraphs  of  that  address.  Our  official  attitude 
toward  the  reparations  problem  is  stated  as  follows: 

"We  have  no  desire  to  see  Germany  relieved  of  her  responsi¬ 
bility  for  tho  war  or  her  just  obligations  to  make  reparations  for 
the  injuries  duo  to  her  agression.  Then*  is  not  the  shghtc-t 
desire  that  France  shall  lose  any  part  of  her  just  claims.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  a  prostrate  Germany.  There 
can  be  no  economic  recuperation  in  Europe  unless  Germany 
recuperate*.  There  will  be  no  permanent  jx*.M*e  unlc's  economic 
sat i 'factions  are  enjoyed.  There  must  is-  hois*,  and  industry 
must  have  promise  of  reward  if  there  is  to  Ik*  prosperity.  We 
should  view  with  disfavor  measure*  which,  instead  of  producing 
reparations,  would  threaten  disaster.” 

The  one  sufficient  answer  to  those  Americans  who  suggest 
that  tin*  United  States  should  assume  the  role  of  arbiter  in  this 
dispute,  is  this,  according  to  Secretary  Hughes: 

"  We  have  not  been  asked  to  assume  t  he  rfl!e  of  arbiter.  There 
could  be  no  such  arbitrament  unless  we  were  invited,  ami  it 
would  be  ail  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  thing  for  us  to 
ask  for  such  an  invitation.  I  do  not  think  that  we  vhould  en¬ 
deavor  to  take  such  a  burden  of  responsibility.  We  have  quite 


enough  to  lx*ar  without  drawing  to  ourselves  all  the  ill-feeling 
which  would  result  from  disappointed  hopes  and  a  settlement 
which  was  viewed  a*  forced  upon  nations  by  this  country,  which 
at  the  same  time  is  demanding  payments  of  its  debts." 

In  the  New  Haven  speech.  Secretary  Hughes  went  on  to  say 
that  the  European  statesmen  could  l>est  settle  the  reparations 
matter  by  "taking  it  out  of  politics."  As  he  suggested: 

"Why  should  they  not  invite  men  or  the  highest  authority  in 
finance  in  their  respective  countries — men  of  such  predig*, 
experience  and  honor  that  their  agreement  upon  the  amount 
to  be  paid,  and  upon  a  financial  plan  for  working  out  t In¬ 
payments.  would  lx*  accepted  throughout 
the  world  as  the  most  aulhoritativc  ex¬ 
pression  obtainable?  Governments  need 
not  bind  themselves  in  advance  to  accept 
the  recommendations,  but  they  can  at 
least  make  possible  such  an  inquiry  with 
their  approval  and  free  tho  men  who 
may  represent  theic  country  in  such  a 
commission  from  any  responsibility  to 
Foreign  Offices  and  from  any  duty  to 
obey  political  instruction*. 

"In  other  word*,  they  may  invite  an  an¬ 
swer  to  thi*  difficult  and  pressing  question 
from  men  of  such  standing  and  in  *urh 
circumstances  of  freedom  as  will  insure 
a  reply  prompted  only  by  knowledge  and 
conscience.  I  have  no  doubt  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  Americans  would  bo  willing 
to  serve  in  such  a  commission. 

"If  Government*  saw-  fit  to  reject  the 
recommendation  upon  which  such  a 
Inidy  agreed,  they  would  lx*  free  to  do 
but  they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
imparl ud  advice  and  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  Peoples  would  be  in¬ 
formed  i  h«*  question  would  be  rescued 
from  assertion  and  counterassertion,  and 
the  problem  put  upon  its  way  to  solu¬ 
tion." 

What  Secretary  Hughes  could  actually 
do  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  policy 
i*  sot  down  a,i  follows  by  William  E. 
Brigham,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Transcript: 

"I.  Participate  in  an  international 
conference  which  would  undertake  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  truth  of  tho  Euro¬ 
pean  situation,  and  set  forth  tho  facts  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
world. 

“2.  Renew  the  request  that  Franc e  and  Germany  give  further 
consideration  to  the  Hughe*  proposal  that  the  question  of  ho* 
much  Germany  can  pay  l*o  referred  to  an  international  com¬ 
mission  of  financial  experts. 

"3.  la*t  the  European  nations  that  are  directly  involved  kno« 
that  this  government  would  la*  not  only  willing  but  glad  to  *c* 
the  controversy  between  France  and  Germany  referred  to  the 
International  Court  cf  Justice." 

That  the  new  Administration  is  "standing  pat"  on  tho  Ilar- 
ding-llughc*  foreign  policy  seems  to  Republican  dailies  like  tin 
Manchester  I'nion,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Marion  Star 
cause  for  heartiest  congratulations.  The  New  York  Ewing 
Mail  agree*  that  such  course  is  "reassuring."  The  very  negative 
quality  of  this  policy  is  what  commend*  it  to  the  Washington 
Pott,  since  Secretary  Hughes's  suggestion  “doc*  not  constitute 
American  policy  in  any  sense  and  can  lx*  abandoned  as  easily  a* 
it  was  put  forth."  The  country  "may  rest  content,”  concludes 
the  equally  pleased  Philadelphia  Public  ledger  (Ind.),  "that  the 
Government's  prudent  course  will  not  be  altered,"  and  "that, 
without  seeking  to  intrude  in  those*  troubled  waters,  it  still  hold* 
itself  in  readiness  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  civilization  and  hu¬ 
manity  to  keep  the  peace  and  contribute  to  the  limit  of  its  ability 
to  the  restoration  of  a  disorganized  and  demoralized  world." 

It  seems  proper  to  the  New  York  Times  iDem.j  that  panic* 


SHALE  I  KEEP  WARREN’S  PET? 

—  Marti*  far  the  O  corse  Matthew 
Adam*  Service. 


* 


chjuuu;’ 
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to  the  present  international  controversy  in  Europe  should  be 
disabused  of  the  fancy  that  the  United  States  can  be  brought  to 
take  sides  with  one  as  against  another.  It  should  now  lie  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  that  ‘‘the  only  possibility  of  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  European  settlement 
would  be  as  a  result  of  a  united  invitation  to  this  country." 
And  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dera.)  inclines  to  the  idea  that  the 
I'ooHdgo  Administration  may  help  to  a  settlement,  that  the 
United  States  may  lie  able  to  show  France  that  she  has  more 
to  gain  than  otherwise  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  idea  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  export*,  and  "if  Mr. 

Hughes  pushes  his  proposals 
and  wemd*  in  convincing 
France  that  w’o  arc  prc|inred 
to  cooperate  in  a  settlement, 
there  would  bo  real  hop*  for 
peace."  Of  course,  comments 
the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce.  any  such  "offer"  ns 
that  made  in  the  Hughes 
fpeooh  is  bettor  than  nothing: 

"If  tlie  German*  are  willing 
to  give  the  facilities  needed 
by  the  commission  such  a  liody 
might  get  at  some  facts  and 
inferences  that  would  com¬ 
mand  a  good  deal  more  respect 
than  those  of  the  now  well- 
nigh  discredited  Reparations 
Commission.  Every  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  establishment  of 
bettor  notions  on  this  whole 
subject  is  desirable." 

"Hut  the  time  for  any  such 
baiting  and  ineffectual  niea- 
»urc*  as  this  has  long  since 
pas-ed,"  continues  this  organ 
«<  business  opinion.  It  says: 

"The  truth  is  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  Powers  have  a  very  good 
idea  of  Germany’s  ability  to 
pay,  and  it  is  far  from  probable 
thAt  such  a  commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  best  men  as  it 
might  lie.  would  add  materially 

to  the  data  at  the  command  of  almost  any  serious  student  of 
the  situation.  The  trouble  is  not,  as  was  at  first  supposed, 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  Germany  can  pay.  nor  is  it,  as 
•ome  later  thought,  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  she  ought 
to  pay.  but  it  is  a  distinct  divergence  of  view  as  to  the  method 
to  lie  adopted  and  the  object  to  lie  sought  in  collection." 

The  Hughes  offer,  in  brief,  as  The  Journal  oj  Commerce  under¬ 
stands  it,  is  simply  "that  if  all  will  join  in  naming  a  commission 
of  experts,  we  will  participate  in  academically  studying  the 
amount  that  Germany  ought  to  pay,  but  with  the  express  pro¬ 
viso  that  v/o  undertake  no  future  responsibility." 

While  the  present  situation  dots  not  appeal  to  the  ('harlcston 
.Vow  and  Courier,  this  Democratic  daily  does  not  think  "the 
CooUdgc  Administration  should  be  criticized  tor  this  at¬ 
titude,"  for — 

"To-day  President  Coolidge  is  the  victim  of  the  timidity, 
irresolution  and  subservienco  to  politics  which  marked  the  foreign 
policy  pursued  by  the  Republican  Administration  during  the 
period  before  Franco  moved  into  the  Ruhr — the  period  when  we 
.'bould  have  acted  and  could  have  acted  without  unfairness  to 
any  of  the  Allies,  and  with  great  benefit  to  all  nations,  including 
ourselves." 

A  clear  statement  representing  the  view  of  those  who  think 
that  "standing  pat"  on  the  Hughes  speech  is  not  enough,  is 


contained  in  one  of  David  Lawrence’s  Washington  dispatches, 
and  runs  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  clear-cut  statement  of  American 
opinion.  There  are  many  people  in  Europe  who  argue  that  the 
United  States  should  morally  support  the  British  position  and 
thus  weaken  France  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Such  a 
course  would  only  impair  the  usefulness  of  American  mediation. 
There  is  a  neutral  position  as  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
It  consists  of  a  bold  attack  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  wliolo 
European  problem— the  elimination  one  by  one  of  the  factors 

causing  the  dispute. 

"First  there  is  the  question 
of  French  security.  America 
might  well  propose  that  all 
the  Powers  of  Europe  enter  a 
solemn  treaty,  promising  not 
to  attack  one  another  for  u 
period  of  fifty  years.  Such 
n  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
of  each  other’s  domain  would, 
when  formally  ratified  by  par¬ 
liament.  constitute  an  impres¬ 
sive  argument  against  the  mili¬ 
tarist’s  lack  of  faith  in  alt 
human-kind. 

"The  next  step  is  the  taking 
by  the  United  States  of  her 
vacant  chair  on  the  Repara¬ 
tions  Commission  as  advocated 
by  President  Harding.  Con¬ 
gress  by  resolution  must  give 
the  necessary  ar.tliority  for 
this.  When  America  bus  joined 
the  Com  mission,  her  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  in  a  position 
to  give  the  world  the  fuels  and 
to  influence  the  opinion  of  all 
Europe.  Outof  the  reparation* 
problem  must  come  an  inter¬ 
national  economic  conference 
called  by  one  of  the  European 
Powers  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  every  factor  entering 
into  tho  economic  crisis,  from 
war  debts  to  reparations. 
America  need  not  agree  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  cancel  or  reduce  war 
debts,  but  can  not  refuse  to 
discuss  with  other  Govern¬ 
ments  measures  that  would 
relieve  them  of  the  strain.  If 
America  could  bring  about  the 
demobilization  of  the  French 
Army  anil  tho  general  disarm¬ 
ament  of  Kuro|N<  by  promising  to  reduce  the  Allied  war  debt  by 
a  certain  percentage,  the  net  return  to  American  business  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  would  lie  a  thousandfold. 

"But  then*  are  certain  things  Kuro|M>  must  do  Indore  America 
can  In*  of  any  help.  It  is  to  end  the  poker  game  and  put  nil  the 
cards  fare  up.  The  facts  of  Germany’s  ca|»acity  to  pay  an* 
obtainable  just  as  an*  the  farts  of  what  Germany  has  already 
paid.  The  Foreign  Offices  thus  far  have  not  used  the  weapon  of 
publicity  as  far  as  they  can.  And  the  American  Government, 
with  its  impartial  sources  of  information,  can  aid  the  whole  world 
in  influencing  European  governments  to  get  together.  It  can  Ik* 
done  by  exposure  of  the  facts  as  gathered  by  American  diplomats. 
It  can  he  done  by  statements  from  President  Coolidgo  or 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes.  Mediation  will  not  be  so  difficult 
to  achieve  when  once  tho  public  gets  the  true  facts  about 
Europe.  And  America  alone  is  trusted  officially  to  gain  the 
respect  of  tho  world. 

"Should  the  American  Government  to-morrow  pronounce  tho 
conditions  under  which  it  would  be  willing  to  discuss  possible 
measures  of  aid  to  the  economic  situation  of  Europe,  the  entiro 
European  situation  would  change  in  twenty-four  hours.  Some 
American  diplomats  say  even  that  would  be  futile  as  it  would  bo 
too  late.  They  fear  the  crash  is  inevitable,  and  must  come  In-fore 
the  world  will  be  brought  to  its  senses.  The  big  question  is  where 
the  responsibility  will  be  if  Europe  goes  to  smash  within  the  next 
four  months  and  America  has  done  nothing  publicly,  at  least,  to 
prevent  a  situation  that  may  ultimately  become  worse  for  the 
world  than  the  war  of  1914." 


WHEN  THE  MOUNTAIN  COMBS  TO  MOHAMMED 
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THE  NEW  OUTBREAK  OF  LASH  LAW 

ROM  GEORGIA.  TEXAS,  OKLAHOMA.  Honda  and 
Ohio  come  nows  stories  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Chicago 
Journal,  "can  not  fail  to  alarm  every  American  having  any 
appreciation  of  the  majesty  of  the  law.  or  respect  for  it."  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  paper,  "self-appointed  vigilance  committees  have  set 
•side  the  law.  tarred,  feathered  and  beaten  their  victims  for  some 
supposed  offense,  and  shown  a  dangerous  contempt  for  estab¬ 
lished  authority."  Nor  is  this  epidemic  of  lawlessness  confined 
to  Southern  States,  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "altho  some 
of  the  worst  eases  have  l>een  in  the  South,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  all  comes  out  of  the  Ku  Klux.  altho  it  probably 
is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the 
masked  riders  started  it.”  The 
situation  is  becoming  so  seri¬ 
ous,  reports  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  required  to 
act. 

In  Oklahoma,  we  read  in  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,  the  Governor 
declared  martial  law  in  Tulsa 
after  one  of  its  citizens  had 
In-on  beaten  by  a  mob,  and 
later  extended  it  to  outlying 
town*.  In  Georgia,  in  and 
around  Macon,  says  an  At¬ 
lanta  dispatch,  half  a  dozen 
persona  were  kidnaped  and 
flogged  within  ton  days  by  an 
organized  gang.  In  Texas, 
kidnapings  and  whippings 
have  ln-en  reported  from  Wi¬ 
chita  Falls,  Texarkana,  Port 
Arthur  and  Amarillo,  the  Inst- 
named  case  being  a  particu¬ 
larly  severe  one  in  which  the 
victim  was  whipt,  tarred  and 
feathered.  In  Florida  two 
instance*  of  "lash  rule”  have 
boon  reported.  "We  would 
not  intimate  that  all  these  n-- 
formers  were  Ku  Kluxers."  rt*- 
marks  the  Baltimore  Sum, "  but 
it  is  n  significant  fact  that 
wherever  the  Klan  i*  strongest 
there  are  manifestations  of  this  burning  zeal  to  moke  the  other 
fellow  livo  up  to  certuiu  so-called  high  standards  of  |N-rsonal 
conduct." 

In  Steubenville,  Ohio,  however,  notes  the  New  York  Timet, 
"the  Klan  was  eom|M-Ued  to  take  a  dose  of  its  own  medicine." 
An  anti-Klan  mob.  it  seems,  attacked  a  band  of  a  hundred  Klans- 
men,  riding  in  ears,  flying  the  American  as  well  as  the  Klan  flag,  in¬ 
jured  twelve  hooded  members,  wrecked  three  of  the  automobiles, 
and  indulged  in  some  shooting.  As  a  result,  the  Klan  declare* 
thnt  it  intends  to  force  the  Mayor  of  Steubenville  (who.  it  says, 
is  u  former  Klnnsmun)  and  the  Chief  of  Police  out  of  office.  "Tbc- 
Klan  demand*  their  resignation*  because  they  permitted  a  lawless 
outbreak."  notes  The  Timet,  "but  we  have  never  heard  of  the 
K Ian's  demanding  the  resignation  of  a  Mayor  who  let  the  Klan 
be  rough  with  other  people." 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  these  conditions 
in  Georgia,  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Florida,  and  Ohio  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  aftermath  of  the  war.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal: 

"These  outbreaks  are  the  culminations  of  the  spirit  of  unrest, 
hatred  and  suspicion  that  has  been  running  rampant  in  this 


country  since  the  Great  War.  Psychologically,  it  is  part  of  the 
reaction  from  that  tremendous  struggle. 

"Some  very  good  men  seeing  a  bad  condition  start  out  to  rem¬ 
edy  it  by  means  that  are  not  lawful.  They  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  But  it  is  time  now  for  thoughtful  people  to 
realize  that  peace  and  order  can  only  be  maintained  by  lawfully 
chosen  officials,  that  infractions  of  the  law  can  be  tried  only  in 
public  courts,  in  public  session.  It  is  just  as  bad  to  assault  a 
Ku  Kluxer  in  Ohio  as  it  is  for  a  Ku  Kluxer  to  assault  somebody 
in  Georgia  or  Texas.  Lawlessness  is  lawlessness.  A  pro-Ku  Klux 
riot  and  an  anti-Ku  Klux  riot  are  equally  bad." 

The  Macon  Telegraph,  El  Paso  Times,  Savannah  Sent, 
and  Atlanta  Constitution  join  The  Commercial  Appeal  in  con¬ 
demning  mob  rule,  as  doe*  the  Mobile  Register.  But  this 

paper  believe*  "there  must  bo 
another  explanation  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs  than 
that  offered  by  tho  Memphis 
paper."  "There  is  something 
wrong  with  the  public's  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  law  and  the 
orderly  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice."  The  Register  conclude*, 
"yet  there  is  no  other  question 
that  is  of  greater  concern  to  the 
nation  than  law-  enforcement." 
In  the  opinion  of  another 
Southern  paper,  the  Richmond 
Times- Hit  patch: 

"  It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  the 
epidemic  of  (loggings  in  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Texas  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  Georgia  is  notori¬ 
ously  a  mol>-murder  State  and 
that  Texus  is  still  too  dose  to 
the  days  when  vigilante*  made 
their  own  laws.  The  primary 
cause  goes  deeper  than  local 
conditions  in  Georgia  and 
Toxu*.  deeper  than  the  vi- 
ciousness  of  Ku  Klux  mob* 
elsewhere. 

"The  unpleasant  truth  i* 
thnt  we  in  the  United  State* 
have  less  regard  for  law  and 
order  than  have  the  |x><iplc  of 
any  other  civilized  country  on 
the  face  of  the  glolie.  And  the 
lack  of  regard  for  law  and  order 
is  due  to  two  causes.  One  i« 
thnt  we  are  a  law-ridden  people. 
The  other  rea«4»n  is  that  the  administration  of  our  criminal  laws 
has  become,  through  years  or  a  strange  nnd  incomprehensible 
maladministration,  a  system  designed  to  throw  every  possible 
*nfeguard  about  a  person  accused  of  crime,  rather  than  to  afford 
protection  to  society  at  large." 

"The  Republic  has  survived  other  mob  outbreaks,  and  will 
survive  this."  avers  the  Toledo  Blade,  "but  every  outbreak  sup- 
plies  the  enemies  of  popular  government  with  ammunition  and 
recruits."  As  the  Springfield  Union  puts  it: 

"In  all  cases  the  law  is  flouted  and  defied,  and  a  spirit  and  a 
condition  are  growing  up  that  are  threatening  to  the  orderly 
process  of  government  and  the  public  safety.  It  is  a  substitution 
of  mob  law  for  the  duly  constituted  authority  of  the  courts,  and 
unless  it  is  speedily  and  thoroughly  stampedout.it  will  lead  to 
the  gravest  of  consequences. 

"It  is  immaterial  what  motive  inspires  these  outrages,  whether 
it  is  high  or  base,  the  lawlessness  is  the  same  in  either  case,  and 
is  not  to  be  tolerated.  Lawlessness  begets  lawlessness,  and  no 
group  of  individuals  nor  any  organization  can  usurp  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Government  and  the  courts  without  smashing  down 
all  the  safeguard*  imposed  by  orderly  government  and  opening 
the  way  to  anarchy  and  chaos.  All  the  machinery  of  government 
and  every  instrument  of  law  should  be  employed  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  outlawry  before  it  assumes  graver  proportions." 
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8IGXIXO  THE  HARDIXG  TREATIES 

In  KecroUry  Hughes*  office  at  Washington,  noon  August  17.  the  Japuw  Arnhwoihir  ami  this  group  concluded  two  epoch-making  International 
treaties.  Loft,  to  right,  Augusto  Romo,  Italy,  Counselor  Chilton.  Great  Britain.  tanUry  llughra  and  Andr*  do  la  lloulayo.  Franco. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  1*121  CON FK RENTE  ON  LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS 


The  Four-Power  PariAr  Agreement  terminates  tin*  Angto-Japane^  Alliance  in  f.arr  sine©  1911  and  rrmnv™  roar  of  sudden  hostilities  through- 
out  the  Pari  tie  for  a  definite  period.  The  Five-  INmer  Treaty  scrap*  hat  tic-ship*  wholesale.  lea  ring  the  United  states  fiutl  R.VI  ton*,  tire.it  llritain 
5S0. 450  ton*:  Japan  301 .320:  France  221.170:  and  Italy  182.M0.  We  scrap  2S  ship*  aggregating  750.000  ton*:  Great  Britain  24  ships.  500.000  tons, 
in  addition  to  four  now  building  Japan,  ten  old  and  two  new.  aggregating  240.000  tons.  This  means  to  u*  junking  *300.000.000  worth  tif  shiiis. 


UNFINISHED  BATTLE-CRUISBR  V SITED  STATES 
One  of  four  under  Construction  non  to  l>o  junked. 


i  nr.  i». \  i  ri.r.-.'iiir  idi  /sm.vi 
To  lie  srrap|>ed  under  the  Five- Power  Treaty. 
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GERMANY’S  CHANGE  OF  PILOTS 

ERMAXY  HAS  CHANGED  THE  PILOT  uf  her  Ship 
or  Stale,  hut  what  is  needed,  pithily  observes  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  a  change  of  policy.  "Herr  Cuno. 
Chancellor  since  Xoveml>er,  was  the  statesman  of  Big  Business, 
and  so  is  the  new  Chancellor."  declares  the  Dallas  .Wtr*.  Never¬ 
theless,  "there  is  something  decidedly  hopeful  in  the  elevation 
of  Dr.  Gustav  Strcsenmnn.  leader  of  the  German  People's 
party,  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
German  Republic,”  thinks  the  Newark 
AVim.  despite  the  belief  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Keening  Public  Ledger  that  "a 
new  man  at  the  head  of  the  German 
Cabinet  can  make  no  difference  now; 
every  day  brings  Germany's  end 
nearer.”  And  altho  it  does  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict  what  will  happen  in 
tier  many  in  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
Atlanta  Journal  believe*  that  "much 
history  will  soon  Ik*  in  the  making, 
and  it  will  Ik*  of  the  utmost  im|H>rtance 
not  to  Germany  alone,  nor  to  France 
alone,  but  to  all  Europe  and  all  the 
world."  "No  one  can  say  what  isalmut 
to  happen.”  the  Tacoma  Ledger  admits. 

"but  the  onee-proud  Kaderland  is 
facing  a  crisis,  the  worst  in  its  history." 

When  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
Valley  by  the  French  licgan  last  Janu¬ 
ary  it  was  commonly  predicted  that 
within  two  months  the  Cuno  Govern¬ 
ment  would  fall,  and  would  In*  replaced 
by  a  moderate  S«H*iaIi*t  Government 
which  would  promptly  come  to  terms 
with  France.  But  it  was  not  until 
August  13  that  Cuno  resigned  as 
( 'hancellor.  and  Stresemann  was  asked 
to  form  n  new  Cabinet.  "The  alter¬ 
native  to  a  change  in  the  Government 
was  some  form  of  civil  war."  we  read 
in  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  "for 
the  burden  on  the  German  people  hail 
become  tiH>  great  to  bear.  Field  riots, 
strikes,  the  killing  of  scores  of  German 
workmen,  and  the  revival  of  Communist  ‘pufsrA'  talk  iiece-si 
tated  an  immediate  change."  Is  the  change  in  Chancellor* 
"merely  a  stop-gap  to  keep  the  country  from  revolution,”  as  one 
editor  puts  it.  or  will  Stresemann.  who  has  not  definitely  com¬ 
mitted  himself  regarding  reparations,  be  able  to  extricate  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  morass,  finam  ml  and  general,  into  which  -he  ha< 
Ih'cii  plunged? 

Shortly  before  Chancellor  Cuno  resigned,  it  will  Ik*  recalled. 
Prime  Minister  Baldwin,  of  Great  Britain,  urged  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  "passive  resistance"  policy  in  the  Ruhr,  and  at  the 
same  time  indicated  that  negotiations  with  France  looking 
toward  the  evacuation  of  that  rich  and  populous  valley  would  In* 
undertaken.  "This  offer  provided  Cuno  with  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  and  when  he  waved  it  lightly  aside  he  demonstrated  his 
incapacity  for  his  responsible  position."  maintains  the  New  York 
Evening  Pont.  Even  at  this  moment,  avers  Maximilian  Harden, 
one  of  Germany's  In-st  known  publicists,  "the  chief  problem  is 
how  to  avoid  a  Ruhr  conflict." 

Whether  Germany*,  under  the  new  regime,  will  Ik*  "freed 
from  the  pressure  which  is  placed  upon  her"  is  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful,  cables  Rudolf  Kreitsehcid.  leader  of  tin*  Social-Democratic 
party  in  Germany,  to  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
"But."  this  authority  goes  on.  “one  thing  is  certain,  the  new 


Chancellor  will  not  yield  to  France's  demand  for  l!io  cessation 
of  passive  re*i«.tance."  In  delivering  his  first  address  a*  Chan¬ 
cellor  before  the  Reichstag,  following  which  he  was  sustained 
by  a  vote  of  210  to  7ti.  Dr.  Stresemann  said: 

"If  the  free  and  unrestrained  administration  of  the  Ruhr 
is  assured  us;  if  the  situation  in  the  Rhineland  again  is  such  a* 
is  guaranteed  by  international  treaties;  if  every  imprisoned 
German  in  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland  is  restored  to  liberty,  then, 
after  a  breathing  spell  has  been  granted  us.  wo  shall  be  able. 

by  exerting  the  whole  economic  force 
of  the  country,  to  furnish  means  for 
settlement  of  the  reparations  ques¬ 
tions,  provided  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  us  permit  of  the  existence  of  our 
economic  life.” 

The  new  Chancellor,  remarks  tb.* 
New  York  Journal  oj  Commerce, 
"comes  in  at  the  most  critical  time  in 
the  history  of  Germany."  Yet — 

"His  platform  gives  no  indication 
as  to  future  developments.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  his  leading  plank  i« 
continued  passive  resistance  in  the 
Ruhr.  He  also  stands  for  taxation 
ami  budget  reform  and  for  the  linking 
up  of  these  to  the  gold  standard.  If 
Stresemann  is  not  afraid  of  reform* 
there  is  still  a  slender  hope  of  improve¬ 
ment.  But  if  he  follows  the  do- 
nothing  policy  of  his  predecessor,  the 
future  of  Germany  is  indvod  black." 

Whether  the  new  Chancellor  will 
inaugurate  needed  reforms,  remain*  to 
In*  seen,  we  read,  meanwhile,  "a* 
spokesman  in  the  Reichstag  for  lh»* 
group  of  powerful  industrialists  headed 
by  Hugo  Stinnes."  observes  the  New 
York  Tribune.  "  he  comes  in  for  con¬ 
siderable  criticism."  Besides,  The 
Tribune  recalls,  "In*  iudonusl  ruth¬ 
less  submarine  warfare  during  the 
war,  and  oppos«*d  the  idea  that 
President  Wilson  act  as  mediator  pri**r 
to  the  entry  of  this  country  into  tin 
war."  In  the  eyes  of  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald.  Stresemann  is  merely 
"a  demagog  who  has  risen  to  eminence  through  brilliant 
oratory  and  an  appeal  to  |*opular  emotions.”  and  we  read 
in  the  Providence  AVui  that  — 

"The  selection  of  Gustav  Stresemann  to  head  the  Berlin 
Cabinet  means  nothing  for  progress  in  Germany  and  will  haw* 
no  effect  in  cementing  the  national  spirit.  He  represents  no 
real  factor  in  the  newer  thought  of  the  peoplo.  Nothing  that 
In*  has  written  in  his  newspaper  in  the  last  two  years  indicates 
that  he  believes  the  German  nation  can  Ik*  united  in  a  Republic. 
There  was  no  more  ardent  follower  of  the  Holieii7uiUeriis.  Even 
as  the  llohenzollerns  fell,  and  the  unbridled  spirit  of  Germany 
called  for  reconstruction  of  government,  he  sided  with  the 
monarchists,  even  if  mildly." 

The  Pittsburgh  Poet,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that  the  German 
Chancellor  "is  at  least  entitled  to  a  withholding  of  judgment  on 
him  until  he  has  had  time  to  show'  what  he  can  do."  "His 
attachment  to  Stinnes  is  exaggerated  Inith  in  Germany  and 
abroad,”  explains  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  "Two  years  ago." 
we  are  told,  “he  was  a  linn  adherent  of  the  Stinnes  school, 
but  ho  ha*  since  gone  his  own  way  and  might  letter  Ik*  n*- 
garded  a*  an  opponent.”  "  He  starts  out  with  the  support  of  tbe 
Moderate  Socialists."  notes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "which  Cuno 
never  had.  And  he  is  also  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  the 
domestic  troubles  of  Gennauv  can  not  Ik*  reunited  until  there  is 


GERMANY'S  COALITION  CHANCELLOR 

Or  Gustav  ("rernunn  Icier  of  the  People  s  party. 
■  l*olu.»  »upi«>n.  ihriMuh  rualhlon.  of  372  vote*  in 
the  Ketch*!**,  a*  aaaln-t  a  roniMnc t  nppodt Ion  of 
hui  97  Nationalist  an«l  Oemmunl«t  vote. 
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SHE  WEfjr  IN 

on  purpose 


a  settlement  of  tin*  reparations  problem. "  A*  the  New  York 
Hr  raid  reminds  us: 

"He  has,  it  is  true,  the  hitter  opj>osition  of  the  Communists 
and  the  German  Reds.  Rut  it  is  not  certain  that  Communism 
i>  the  dreaded  force  in  Germany  which  it  is  sometimes  pictured 
to  Is*,  or  that  the  Republic  is  aetually  in  |>eril  front  the  Reds.’’ 

Of  tin*  new  regime  the  Boston  ( ilobr  says: 

"The  new  Government  is  powerful.  It  has  a  support, 
through  the  coalition  of  M2  votes  in  the  Reichstag,  as  against 
a  combined  opposition  of  Nationalists  and  Communist*  of  but 
97  votes.  Of  its  memlters,  the  Socialists  are  strongest.  They 
represent  most  of  the  working  population  in  a  country  which  is 
thoroughly  unionized,  and  they  muster  'JOO  votes  in  the  Reichs¬ 
tag.  The  Peoplo’s  party  is  the  party  of  the  industrialists, 
own«d  bag  and  baggage  by  the  richest  of  them.  The  German 
D<  inoeratic  party  is  composed  of  those  industrialists  who  dislike 
htinnes,  while  the  Clerical  purty  is  the  descendant  of  the  pn*-war 
Center  or  Catholic  party,  anti  swings  the  third  largest  number 
of  Votes  in  the  Reichstag.  The  Nationalists,  with  71  seats, 
an-  our  old  friends,  the  junkers,  chiefly  landed  gentry. 

"Out  of  this  bizarre  crowd  of  politicians,  around  the  edges  of 
ahieh  the  Communists  Haunt  their  'Jti  votes,  Herr  Stresemann  is 
fortunate  in  commanding  a  majority." 

Few  editors,  however,  envy  Dr.  .Strcsemnnn  his  new  job. 
For.  points  out  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

"The  new  German  Government  comes  into  office  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  w*ould  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  With  the 
currency  utterly  worthless,  thanks  to  official  blundering  or 
«or>e;  with  strikes,  riots  and  mob  violence  throughout  the 
country;  with  domestic  as  well  as  international  credit  gone:  with 
th*  richest  and  most  productive  portion  of  the  empire  in  the 
hand*  of  a  strong  and  implacable  enemy;  with  the  peoplo  de¬ 
moralized  by  the  financial  and  industrial  situation  and  made 
desperate  by  the  inability  to  buy  food  with  their  valueless  paper 
marks:  with  retail  business  severely  crippled  by  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty:  and  with  sympathy  lacking  throughout  the  world,  the 
stuation  presents  no  perspective  that  reveals  a  promise  of  relief." 

"The  situation  shows  that  Germany  is  a  financial  madhouse." 
cables  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
this  financial  authority  goes  on  to  explain  in  an  editorial  that — 

"Germany  is  financially  exploded,  but  ••conomically  strong. 
&y  the  robbery  of  her  own  investors  she  has.  with  paper  marks. 
•'Ttinguished  every  Federal,  State  and  municipal  debt,  and  the 
wn»e is  true  of  the  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  of  government 
railways  and  docks,  and  of  all  those  private  enterprises  which 


Stinnes  and  his  friends  have  been  buying  up  with  worthless 
paper." 

In  an  impartial  survey  of  economic  conditions  in  Germany 
in  general  and  the  Ruhr  in  particular,  made  by  Mr.  Basil  Miles 
for  the  American  section  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Baris,  wo  read : 

"The  Ruhr  has  boon  termed  the  economic  heart  of  Germany. 
That  heart  has  now*  stopt  beating,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  long  the  laxly,  namely,  the  unoccupied  part  of  Germany, 
can  remain  animate  without  it. 

"It  is  practically  seven  months  since  the  French  and  Belgians 
occupied  the  Ruhr.  Altho  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
situation  remain  unchnngid.  surface  conditions  are  different. 
As  the  result  of  German  passive  resistance  the  Ruhr  may  be  n- 
garded  to-day,  in  many  aspect*,  as  an  industrial  district  on  strike. 
The  striker*  are  the  industrialists  and  the  workmen  tcni|H»rarily 
combined  a  novel  alliance  in  modern  industry.  The  union 
which  suppli«*s  most  of  the  strike  funds  is  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  French  and  Belgians  an*  very  much  in  the  position 
of  employers,  even  to  the  extent  of  using  strike-breakers — French 
railway  operatives,  telegraphists,  and  others.  .  .  . 

"A  sound  forecast  of  how  long  this  can  continue  can  not  Ikj 
made,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  collapse  of  the  German 
mark  to  figures  reminiscent  of  the  Russian  ruble.  Germany's 
financial  problem  consequently  is  not  only  one  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  but  apparently  has  no  parallel. 

"Fundamentally,  the  mere  physical  wealth  of  the  country 
has  not  been  touched.  In  the  first  place.  Germany  has  no  dev¬ 
astated  area,  either  in  material  wealth,  as  in  the  case  of  France, 
or  in  unemployment,  ns  in  the  case  of  England.  In  the  second 
place,  German  energy,  organization,  thrift  and  industry  have 
continued  production  and  even  increased  its  possibilities  for 
the  future.  It  is  tiue  that  the  class  living  on  fixt  incomes 
has  practically  been  submerged.  Others,  however,  have  risen 
in  their  place,  and  then*  is  no  question  but  that  tho  country 
as  a  whole,  altho  now  in  dire  straits,  still  has  capacity  to  recover 
its  former  industrial  position. 

"Furthermore,  it  is  claimed  that  the  depreciation  of  the  mark 
has  practically  eliminated  the  burden  of  Germany's  internal 
debt.  Germany  has  no  foreign  debt  except  puymcnls  for 
reparations.  Critics  of  Germany's  policy  point  out  that  even 
this  gigantic  debt  of  132,000,000.000  gold  marks  is  not  greater 
than  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain. 

"As  the  population  of  Germany  is  nearly  a  third  greater  than 
that  of  the  British  Isles,  it  is  claimed  that  Germany  in  fact  is 
to-day  better  prepared  to  come  back  than  is  Great  Britain; 
that  if  pressure  of  Allied  occupation  wen*  eliminated  Germany 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  develop  and  resume  normal 
conditions  of  industrv  than  any  other  great  country  in  Europe." 
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THE  POWERS’  WARNING  TO  CHINA 

“A  I  ^HE  LOGICAL  FOCI'S  for  the  next  international 
0  "trugglc  in  Chinn.”  conclude*  The  Freeman  (New 
-*•  York),  an  it  read*  the  recent  joint  note  of  the  six  tec  r 
Powers  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office.  Moreover,  that  part  ci 
the  note  which  suggest*  that  a  special  Chinese  force  be 

organized  under  the  supervision  of  foreign  officer*  i*  interpreted 
by  this  libera!  wiwkly  to  Ik*  "n  neat  device  to  gain  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  China’"  railroad*."  The  note.  Iiowever.  which  contain" 
a  demand  for  indemnities  for  those  foreigner*  who  last  May  were 
captured  and  held  for  ransom  by  Chinese  bandits,  also  reminds 
China  that  "it  has  Ihs*d  proved  to  the  world  that  foreigner*  do  not 
enjoy  the  guaranties  of  safety  to  which  they  are  entitled  in 
China."  The  representatives  of  the  sixteen  Western  nations, 
therefor**,  insist  that  in  future  their  nationals  In-  a* -corded  protec- 
tion;  t lint  military  governors  and  other  authorities  In-  responsible 
persons;  that  the  three  high  officials  in  whose  district  the  May 
kidnaping  occurred  be  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  that  damage* 
amounting  to  approximately  $8,000  apiece  lie  |mid  to  the  victims 
of  the  May  outrage.  The  note  concludes,  in  rather  tart  language: 

"As  long  as  China  employ*  her  Im-»i  troops  in  civil  war. 
national  and  provincial,  the  troops  will  In*  diverted  from  their 
true  task.  If  the  Government  eontinu* » to  authorize  and  tolerate 
abuses,  not  setting  themselves  resolutely  to  repress  brigandage, 
which  threatens  the  rights  nnd  interests  of  foreigners,  the  diplo¬ 
mats  will  Ik*  obliged  to  consider  what  further  steps  should  In* 
taken  in  the  country,  which,  nltho  enjoying  the  rights  a**cord.*d 
memlH-rs  of  the  family  of  nntions,  ha*  shown  it«elf  to  In*  incapable 
of  fulfilling  even  the  most  fundamental  duties  in*eparab|y  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership.'' 

"This  is  not  a  diplomatic  communication.”  »**erts  The  X at  ion 
(New  York);  "it  is  a  set  of  instructions  from  the  *trong  Powers  of 
the  world  to  u  nation  in  trouble.  It  indicate*  that  China  i*  to  In* 
made  safe  not  for  democracy,  but  for  investment."  And  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xews  looks  upon  the  joint  note  as  “a  hint,  in 
effect,  at  the  possibility  of  positive  intervention.”  That  the  for¬ 
eign  Powers  are  justified  in  demanding  safety  for  the  |H-rsons  and 
property  of  their  nationals  is  the  contention  of  The  Daily  .Ynw. 
New  York  Herald,  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  Pittsburgh  Sun.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and  other  papers.  More¬ 
over.  the  validity  of  the  claims  for  indemnity  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  indisputable,  and  the  amounts  asked  for  moderate. 
“Put  the  demands  place  the  Peking  Government  in  a  predica¬ 
ment."  observes  The  Dispatch.  For.  explain*  thi*  paper: 

"It  can  not  refuse  to  pay  the  indemnity  without  admitting 
its  own  irresponsibility;  it  can  not  admit  its  own  irrespon¬ 


sibility  ami  still  justify  its  pretensions  us  the  central  Chin.w 
authority." 

The  u*N*fulnes*  of  the  joint  note  is  questioned  by  such  |»p>*r*i 
a*  the  Philadelphia  tinning  Public  ledger,  Newark  ,Wi ri.  and 
N.*w  /cr<  Timn.  In  the  opinion  of  The  Txtnrs.  " the  demon*!* 
were  mad.*  *  »r  purely  diplomatic  pur|>oscs;  as  a  matter  of  record 
"At  the  present  moment  conditions  in  China  are  such  that  tl- 
demands  of  the  sixteen  Powers  have  Ih*cii  presented  rather  a*  a 
matter  of  form  than  with  any  expectation  of  their  immediate 
realization."  |»oints  out  The  Inquirer,  and  the  Newark  |*n|n-r  gne* 
on  to  explain  the  situation: 

"China’s  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  nn  acting  Foreign  MinisU* 
with  » ! "resident,  Prime  Minister  or  Cabinet  behind  him  and  n  * 
Parlu  i  in  se*sioii.  Then*  is  little  he  can  do  except  to  »■ 
know  ledge  receipt  of  the  demand  and  put  it  on  file.  The  join* 
note  rail*  for  sharp  disciplinary  action  toward  three  official, 
which  he  is  in  no  |»osition  to  take.  It  culls  for  money  |»oytni*Di* 
which  lie  ha*  not  the  wherewithal  to  make,  ami  for  protectiu 
guaranties  which  it  is  not  within  his  power  to  furnish.  And  linn 
is  no  Finance  Minister  in  the  Cabinet. 

"The  joint  note  offers  assistance  to  China  in  organuinr 
a  *|N*einl  Chinese  police  force  under  the  supervision  of  foreign 
offieer*.  Only  a  courageous  Chinese  official  could  accept  *U'li 
interference  from  the  outside,  and  yet  it  may  In*  tlmt  only  tlir**ugb 
some  *ueh  intervention  as  i*  propos«-d  can  China  work  its  way  ou- 
of  its  present  chaotic  political  position. 

"China’s  lack  of  a  President  w-ns  the  result  of  the  ousting '4 
Li  Yuan-Hung,  and  then-  is  no  jmssihility  that  liis  "UCC«-*sor  ran  l« 
Heeled  h-gallv  in  tin*  immediate  futun-.  for  Parliainent  ha*  no* 
eomplet«*d  the  adoption  of  a  |>erinaiient  Constitution,  nnd  enuurt 
of  its  memlNTS  have  fled  from  Peking  so  that  no  quorum  can  I* 
brought  together. 

"Thesituation  of  t  hr  Gov  eminent  is  hopeless  until  Chinese  pul*b- 
opinion — if  then-  In-  such  a  thing — can  fon*e  the  ending  of  civil 
and  the  n-uniting  of  the  country  under  a  stable  government. " 

One  of  the  victims  of  the  Chinese  bandits  was  J.  B.  Powell,  an 
American  in-w*pn|N-r  correspondent,  well  acquainted  with  condi¬ 
tions  in  China.  According  to  a  Washington  Post  article  by  thi* 
writer: 

"At  the  Washington  Conference  we  called  China  a  soven-ign 
nation  and  we  |N*rsuaded  eight  other  nations  to  accept  our  dis- 
trines  in  the  form  of  solemn  treaties  and  resolutions.  Now  «•* 
should  insist  that  China  herself  act  the  juu-t  of  a  decent.  honorwi> 
sovereign  nation.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  things  for  China:  n«>» 
we  should  insist  that  China  do  something  for  us.  We  shouldn't 
continue  to  f«*-d  the  sick  child  with  enndv  and  ie»*-<*re»m.  The 
time  has  arrived  for  a  strong  dose*  of  castor  oil. 

*•  If  we  do  not  move,  then  we  have  no  kick  if  others  step  in  and 
do  the  job  for  us.  ami  possibly  later  on  use  China's  man-jiu»er 
and  resources  against  the  Cnited  States." 
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ELLIS  ISLAND  STIRRING  UP  THE  BRITISH 


II K  ‘  DIABOLICAL  ARRANGEMENT”  of  Ellis 
Island,  as  it  is  called  by  one  London  paper,  seems  by 
l be*  recent  publication  of  Ambassador  Geddas' s  report 
to  have  become  a  major  topic  of  discussion  between  Great  Britain 
^n<l  tho  United  States.  Fair-minded  tho  the  Ambassador’s 
report  may  have  been,  think  the  critics,  the  longer  it  is  discust 
t  he  sharper  seems  to  be  the  divergence  of  opinion.  Fortunately, 
amid  all  tho  contradictory  statements  there  an*,  it  appears, 
certain  criticisms  agreed  on  by  every  one,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
t  he  American  people,  they  point  out,  to  see  that  these  are  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  next  Congress.  “Stacks  of  letters  from 
immigranta  who  have  passed  through  the  Gland.  and  who." 
According  to  Major 
Henry  II.  Curran,  pres¬ 
ent  Oommiaaioner  of  Im¬ 
migration  then*,  "have 
1k***ii  tilled  with  wonder 
aud  with  irratitude  I**- 
caiirtc  of  t  licir  good  treat- 
incut,"  represents  one 
point  of  view  us  quoted 
in  .Lo  soul i -official  Wash¬ 
ington  J*tmt.  At  the 
other  extreme,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  so-called 
" e albert  ' '  wit  It  the  stock- 
yard*  of  Chicago  hails 
the  London  /' all  Mall 
daifttr  to  point  out 
that  "the  defects  or 
the*  system  bring  human 
bcinje*  toirother  like  cat¬ 
tle.  ignoring  the  infinite 
gulf  w  hi  oh  ueparateH  deg- 

riwlation  from  decency."  If  only  critics  as  far  away  as  this 
British  one  lu-Id  such  views,  Americans  might  1m*  tempted,  as 
some  are.  to  lay  them  to  "  propaganda"  for  the  pur|M>se  of  switch¬ 
ing  British  emigration  to  Canada  and  the  Colonics.  Robert 
K.  Tod.  the  Commissioner  immediately  preceding  Major  Curran, 
however,  is  r«*|>orted  in  Hie  New  York  Keening  Mail  to  have  ad- 
mittod  that  "then*  is  much  need  for  improvement  on  Ellis 
Nland."  while  his  prisloecssor,  Friilcrick  A.  Wallis,  is  authority 
for  a  statement  in  the  New  York  Timm  that  Ellis  Island  is  “liter¬ 
ally  a  vale  of  tears.”  The  spirited  rejoinder  of  Major  Curran 
that  t liia  and  s|Ms*itie  statements  by  Mr.  Wallis  that  he  has  "seen 
a**  high  ait  1 ,100  sleeping  on  the  cold  tiled  ll<Mirs  in  the  middle  of 
winter"  in  njinply  un  indictment  of  Mr.  Wallis's  administration 
of  past  years,  and  has  no  lH*aring  on  his  own  or  that  **f  Mr.  Tod’s, 
does  not  ap|M*ar  noticeably  to  have  calmed  the  dianiMon. 

America’s  immigration  policy  in  general,  and  particularly  our 
largest  receiving  station  at  Ellis  Island  in  New  York  llarltor, 
more  or  lenu  continuously  criticized  since  the  present  quota  ruL 
ings  went  into  effect,  have  come  in  for  their  most  serious  criticism 
nine**  tin*  publication  of  the  Geddcs  n>|M>rt.  Sir  Auckland 
Geddetf.  British  Ambassador  to  tho  United  States,  visited  Ellis 
Island  on  the  invitation  of  Secretary  of  LuImu*  Davis  last  D«*- 
cemher,  and  wrote  a  full  report  to  his  ehief,  the  British  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  C’urzon.  This  report.  dated  January 
IS.  and  received  January  211.  was  not  given  out  by  the  British 
Government  an  a  White  Parliamentary  Paper  to  the  Associated 
Pro*?*  until  August  IS,  after  Geddea  had  been  to  England  and 
presumably  had  a  chance  to  see  ( ’ur/.on — facts  sometimes  lost 
sight  of  by  newspapers  criticizing  the  report  as  an  unwarranted 
intrusion,  or  I»art  of  ail  anti-American  publicity  campaign. 
According  to  the  New  York  World.  Washington  officials  while 
"chagrined  and  frankly  surprized  at  the  publicity"  given  the 


report,  "recognize  the  Ambassador's  right  to  criticize”  as  he  has 
done. 

Starting  with  the  plan  of  the  building,  which  "did  not  impress 
him  favorably,”  the  Ambassador  discusses  Ellis  Island  exhaus¬ 
tively,  commenting  freely  on  “locked  doors  and  wire  cages” 
which  may  be  necessary  hut  "mentally  suggest  imprisonment,” 
and  such  other  details  as  “impacted  greasy  dirt  that  had  lieen 
there  days,  if  not  weeks  or  months,"  tho  "compound  smell  of 
old  dirt  and  new  immigrants,"  which  “it  took  thirty-six  hours 
to  get  rid  of  after  leaving  the  island,"  badly  ventilated  rooms, 
and  "makeshift  facilities  for  medical  examination."  General 
comments  include  the  statement  that  he  would  prefer  " imprison¬ 
ment  in  Sing  Sing  to 
incarceration  on  Ellis 
Island  awaiting  dc]K>r- 
tation,”  and  the  opinion 
that  tho  system  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Secretary  of 
DiImh*  at  Washington  in 
cases  of  rejretion,  "the 
theory  of  which  is  prol*- 
ably  right,  is  in  practise 
nothing  short  of  diu- 
ltolie.”  These  are  some 
of  the  phrases  which 
have  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  tho  new*- 
pa]M>n  l*oth  here  and  in 
Englaml,  and  helped  to 
give  the  whole  question 
such  publicity.  The 
Ambassador's  report  is 
summed  up  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  twelve  specific 
recommendation*,  which  we  quote  from  the  Associated  Press 
version  as  it  ap|M*ared  in  the  news|Nipeni  of  August  IS  and  111: 

"I.  Put  tho  existing  buildings  into  a  thorough  stuto  of  repair 
and  alter  sanitary  arrangements. 

2.  Arrange  for  these  buildings  to  be  maintained  structurally 
and  to  Ik?  kept  thoroughly  clean. 

.‘I.  Arrange  through  structural  alteration  for  proper  medical 
examination  rooms. 

4.  At  least  refurnish,  but  if  possible  replace,  the  present  first 
and  second  class  room*  by  rooms  with  windows  looking  l«»  the 
outside,  us  the  third-class  rimtiis  have. 

*».  If  possible,  through  structural  alteration,  improve  the 
ventilation  of  the  down-stairs  nanus  so  that  t hoy  can  be  freely 
used  in  the  work  of  handling  the  crowds  of  immigrants. 

li.  I»o  everything  to  ex|M*lite  the  handling  of  the  immigrants. 
c»|MjciaIly  in  the  matter  of  ap|H*als. 

7.  Provide  a  new  station  for  criminal  deportees. 

8.  Provide  a  new  station  for  those  requiring  kosher  food  (nr 
alternatively,  let  Ellis  Island  bo  the  kosher  station  and  provide 
a  new  station  for  the  rest). 

9.  Authorize  United  States  Consuls  to  refuse  visas  to  the 
p A" ports  of  those  obviously  prevented  by  law  from  entering  the 
United  Stales. 

10.  Arrange,  if  possible,  for  all  immigrants  to  be  finally  ap¬ 
proved  or  disapproved  in  their  home  lands. 

11.  Abandon  the  quaint  custom  of  delivering  lectures  on 
Americanization  to  criminal  and  other  deportees.  Strangely, 
this  Well-meant  activity  seems  to  In*  more  annoying  to  its  victims 
than  any  other  single  detail  in  the  life  of  Ellis  Island. 

12.  Brighten  up  the  hospital  interiors  with  fresh  paint,  nnd 
keep  them  even  still  more  scrupulously  clean." 

"Grossly  misleading”  and  "out  of  date  la-eause  it  comes  eight 
months  after  his  visit  to  the  station."  was  the  outspoken  way 
Henry  II.  Curran.  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  is  reported  in 
the  New  York  Time *  to  have  characterized  this  report.  Where 
there  is  trouble,  he  explained,  it  lies  largely  in  the  detention 


HHMM 


"A  VAI.K  OK  TKAKH 

As  Kills  Island  l*  caNnl  l>>  an  a-CoramMoacr  Alri<Unr  |>h»i»«ra|ih  showing  Uio 
group  of  Hirer  nmnninl  tsUnda  drvolnl  lo  Immigration  ncriving-clallon,  ««*iu*rat 

hospital.  awl  Uni ■  l Ion  ho-pltnl. 


"Tho  British  are  just  kicking 
Undo  Sam's  do*  around  again. 
Whenever  any  one  wan  Is  some¬ 
thing  to  kick  ugainst,  thoy  usually 
pick  Kllin  Island.  The  Ambas¬ 
sador  sjieak*  of  the  trngmly  of  tho 
island,  luit  lie  should  rcmenilier 
flint  there  is  comedy  us  well. 
The  immigrants  who  come  to  the 
station  go  through  in  jig-time  ami 
they  seem  to  l»e  happy  while 
doing  it,  as  many  spectators  have 
commented.  The  island  isn't  a 
hell  hole  or  a  place  filled  with 
diabolical  cages.  In  most  in¬ 
stances.  the  story  ends  right  and 
they  live  happy  over  after. 

"Due  to  the  propaganda  against 
Ellis  Island  conducted  by  Groat 
Britain,  tho  majority  of  English 
arrive  in  a  panic-stricken  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  thought  of  tho  ‘horror’ 
they  supjKjsc  they  will  have  to 
race.  1  am  tremendously  sorry 
for  them,  and  wo  do  everything 
possible  to  assure  them  they  will 
not  suffer.  Many  of  them  thank 
us  when  they  leave  the  station. 
Some  of  the  English  immigrants 
want  special  places  for  themselves 
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apart  from  other  nationalities.  , 
We  can  not  accommodate  them  in 
this  way.  as  we  treat  all  alike.” 


IS  THIS  WURSK  THAN  SI  NO  SINOT 

The  British  Ambassador  would  prefer  residence  In  the  famous  penlienUary  10  detention  on  KUU  Island. 
Tills  photograph  shows  wrlfirc  workers  trarhlnr  Hranllno*  and  |irop«r  ran*  of  rhIMmi  In  one  of  the 

woshriMiins  on  the  Island 


eases,  which  coiMlitutc  the  one  jar  cenl.  of  tragedy.  Th«*e 
detentions  anil  exclusions  he  laid  lo  two  things: 

1.  The  fnilurc  of  sleamship  companies  lo  guard  ugninst  Irun*- 
porting  inadmissibles,  ami 

2.  The  laxness  of  certain  foreign  countries  in  permitting  emi¬ 
grants  who  are  under  the  requirement*  to  start  for  America. 

Norway,  Sweden,  Germany  und  Italy,  r*|*eially  the  Intter. 
lie  aaid,  exercise  a  rigid  supervision  over  their  emigrants,  ami 
there  urc  few  rejections.  If  all  foreign  countries  exercised  this 
same  supervision,  there  would,  he  pointed  out,  he  very  little 
detcution  at  tho  Island,  anil  consequently  fewer  hardship*  and 
less  criticism.  In  unothcr  pais  r,  the  Commissioner  is  retried 
us  saying  in  the  same  Interview  that  the  British  immigrants 
reaching  Ellis  Island  are  not  very  well  picked,  despite  the  large 
numbers  trying  to  get  in  in  excess  of  their  quota.  Thr  Tmm 
quotes  him  further,  its  follows: 


Many  of  the  twelve  points 
raised  in  the  original  re|K>rt  were 
categorically  met  by  Major  Cur¬ 
ran.  and  answers  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  under  the  same  com- 
sponding  number.*  as  follows: 

"2.  The  criticism  in  the  Geddts 
report  altout  the  existence  of 
chronic  dirt  is  uot  true.  I've 
policed  around  barracks  in  the 
Army  and  know  what  cleanline*- 
means.  1  know  this  plaec  U 
clean  except  for  the  drift  caused 
bv  a  limited  niiiulx-r  of  immi¬ 
grants  who  are  just  like  a  great 
number  of  Americana  who  throw 
rubbish  in  tho  parks  on  Sunday. 

‘‘•t.  Sir  Auckland's  suggestion 
that  first  und  second  elaaa  room- 
lie  fitted  with  outaido  window* 
was  vulucless  us  nil  sleeping-roomi 
were  outride  and  had  windows. 

"5.  During  this  month  I  Imvo 
vigorously  kept  admissions  t<» 
Ellis  Island  down  to  2.000,  and 
we  have  not  had  more  than  1,711) 
who  slept  at  the  station  over 
night.  1  do  not  intend  to  allow  the  dining-rooms,  detention 
room*  or  sleeping-quarters  to  Iw crowded.  In  other  words,  the 
steamship  coui|iotition  will  not  rush  Ellis  Island  off  its  feet. 

"6.  Began  ling  the  delay  of  npiKrals  at  Washington,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  of  the  2,000  daily  examinations  nmdeon  the  inland 
the  np|»enlod  enses  often  run  up  into  tho  hundreds,  yet  derision* 
an*  handed  down  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  are  frequently  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  island.  Tuesday  night  t  lien*  were  only  forty  ap|>c*l 
ease*  awaiting  tho  decision  of  the  Department  or  I*abor  and  some 
of  them  hail  l>cen  umlcreonsidemtion  for  only  twenty-four  hour*. 

"7.  All  de|K»rtces  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  other 
inmates  of  Ellis  Island,  oven  ut  meals  and  in  going  to  nn-1 
from  them. 

"X.  Sir  Auckland’s  suggestion  that  a  separate  detention 
station  l»e  allot  tod  for  those  requiring  kosher  food  is  too  silly  for 
wonls.  There  is  not  tho  slightest  administrative  difficulty  in 
n-gard  to  the  prc|inrntion  of  kosher  food.  There  is  no  income- 
nience  to  cither  Christian  or  .lew  under  the  present  arrangement 
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J  J-‘?eo3  IMMI6RAWT5 

^  a  vea^  ought  tope  1 

I  ENOUGH  IF  P&PEZLV 

klJElECTFD  Asp  CKTtt&UTED/ 


II.  Wo  iliil  not  have  Anicrirnni/ntion  hctiirc.  for  anyliudy. 
did  Mr  Toil.  Anybody  with  I  ho  sligh  lint  sense  of  humor  or 
mputliy  wouldn't  do  u  thing  like  that. 

"12  Ah  for  Sir  Auckland’*  suggestion  flint  tho  hospital  build- 
might  In-  painted,  this  oja-ration  was  actually  under  wny  at 
fiiiio  he  visited  the  inland." 

This  leave-  unanswered  jsiint*  1.  II,  *».  and  10  of  (ho  AniW**n- 
I*'-  report.  Concerning  the  flint  two  which  have  fo  do  wilh 
ilrurlural  improvements,  extensions.  -nuilntion.  etc..  Major 
(*umn  is  reported  in  the  New  York  Tribune  as  Haying: 

I  "The  recommendation*  for  improvement,  exten-ion  and  re- 

El  heartily  agree  with,  and  it  i-  understood  that  Congress 
iiohI  likely  appropriate  additional  fund-  to  carry  them  out. 

t’timlly  l here  are  no  great  hardship*  suffered  l»y  immigrants  ut 
►  present  lime  on  the  i-luud.  We  are  running  u  pretty  good 

l'»tel  here/' 

1'oiniTiiinc  the  recommendations  which  have  to  do  with  tho 
rumination  of  immigrants  by  our  eonauls  la-fore  sailing,  the 
**"ie  paper  quotes  him  us  follows: 

adoption  by  examination  abroad  would  la-  valuable  only  to  n 
•liirht  degree.  Hut  control  of  the  munla-r  of  immigrants  through 
wr  >*msula  abroad  would  be  quite  feasible  and’ might  eliminate 
tli«  oxocm  quota  evil." 

That  the  buildings  and  equipment  need  renewing,  that  we 
D”d  a  larger  force  to  handle  detained  immigrants,  that  we  nwl 
*  '-ard  of  review-  on  the  s|M»t.  for  doubtful  casco,  and  that  we 
B’*d  -•mo  method  of  select  ion  on  the  other  side — this  very 
»» arlv  sums  up  tho  press  eomincnt  of  the  entire  country,  which 
to  Ike  main  does  not  resent  Ambassador  Geddcs’s  attitude,  but 
r»<bfr  feels  that  from  it  the  proper  solution  will  eventually 
,<'iilt.  Through  tho  courtesy  of  the  Foreign  Language  Infor- 
Sl»ii'»n  Service  wo  are  able  to  speak  for  u  certain  numla-r  of  for- 
language  papers  as  well,  in  which  the  sentiment  —  ins  much 
'•e  -nine  on  tho  part  of  Russian.  Polish.  German.  Hungarian. 
'  tfeho-Slovak.  Serbian  and  Slovene  language  journal*,  published 
"i  America.  Especially  potable  in  their  ease  i*  a  feeling  of  grati¬ 
tude  toward  tho  British  Ambassador,  and  an  anxious  hu|>e  that 
''■American  speaking  press  will  not  f«-el  that  he  has  overslept 
in  hounds  of  diplomatic  usage.  As  is  natural,  they  lay  perhaps 
r"*''  stress  than  other  American  |>aprrs  on  the  v  itally  ini|N>rtant 
kuwan  factor  in  dealing  with  immigrants,  and  the  necessity  of 


ininimixing  as  much  a-  possible  what  Amba-*o<lor  Geddas  refers 
low*  "institutionalism. '  l'a|s-r-like  tlmr«*-ho-Slovak  (Chicago) 
Smrnn-t  ami  the  Ru—ian  (New  York)  Rnjuky  (tolau,  referring 
to  Kllis  Island,  a-  did  ex-Cnmmi-simier  Wallis,  a*  the  ‘‘l-lund 
of  Tears"  plead  for  a  better  treatment  of  the  poor .  helpless 
newcomer*."  The  Chieogo  pa|*er.  unlike  ino-t  of  the  others, 
further  eriticin-*  physical  condition-  us  well,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Danish  Xardlyurt.  publMicd  in  New  York,  gives  the 
i-land  an  al>*olutcly  clean  bill  of  health.  One  of  the  Danish 
paper's  staff,  in  a  «careh  for  fir-t-haud  information  from  his 
countrymen  going  ihrough,  found  cleanliness,  kindliness,  good 
fm*d.  painstaking  car.-  of  children,  and  no  complaints.  The 
Jewish  |  taper*  look  with  considerable  suspicion  on  Ambassador 
Geddc-'s  pro|s>sd>  a-  to  "Kosher  isolation"  and  agree  with 
Com nuHMoncr  Curran  that  things  an-  going  very  well  a*  they  are. 

The  fundamental  question  of  the  selection  of  immigrants 
remains.  James  J.  Da*  is.  Secretory  of  Lalior,  just  returned  from 
a  -ix  weeks*  study  of  the  immigration  problem  in  Europe,  was 
quoted  by  the  eastern  pres,  on  his  return  as  Wing  heartily  m 
favor  of  a  "real.  true,  rigid,  -elective  immigration  law."  So 
far  a*  he  has  specified  his  suggestions  for  this  law,  lie  proposes: 

“1.  Examination  of  emigrants  to  America  l»y  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  Wfnre  granting  pass|M>rt*. 

"2.  Our  consuls  abroad  to  have  the  powerof  refusingpaasporl*. 

All  preliminary  insp«<rtion  work  to  he  done  by  our  consuls. 

"4.  Enrolment  of  aliens  in  this  country*  for  the  first  five  years, 
with  exercise  of  the  right  to  dejMirt  undesirables  any  time  within 
that  period." 

These  provision*,  which  in  the  main  agree  with  the  last  pro¬ 
posal*  in  the  British  Ambassador's  report,  are  further  hnck<-d 
up  with  the  statement  by  Secretary  Davis  that  Sir  Auckland 
Geddcs.  "ha*  struck  the  keynote  of  practically  all  of  our  immi¬ 
gration  difficulties,"  which  lie  ‘‘not  in  the  administration  of  the 
immigration  laws,  but  in  the  immigrants  themselves.” 

In  a  dispatch  from  its  Washington  News  Bureau,  dated 
August  14.  the  Now  York  Daily  A'eu-i  Record  quotes  u  state¬ 
ment  that  President  Coolidgc  shares  the  opinion  of  Secretary 
Davis  as  to  inspecting  immigrants  abroad,  and  that  "to  this 
end  the  Administration  will  doubtless  ask  legislation  at  tho 
forthcoming  session  of  Congress." 


CARTOON  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 


"DRAM  IT  BEFORE  you  SHOVE l 

IN  AND  MAYBE  /  CAH  KEEP 

things  cleaher  over  here 

' _ OLD  MAM  -  s'—' 


ON 8  KKMKDY  l-'Olt  THAT  C'lXHiOKIMP  CONDITION* 

— 1 1  linger  ford  III  Hie  IMlUhiirgli  .Sun. 


TKoriil.K  IN  SELECTION  l\l)  IHSTItl  HCTION 

— \lr< 'ii I clic >ii  In  Hie  Chicago  Tribune. 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press" I 


Well,  at  least  European  currency  encourages  higher  mathe¬ 
matics. —  Dallas  Xeirs. 


Germany  doubtless  will  Ik*  willing  to  arbitrate  as  long  a 
Francs-  isn't. — Toledo  Illade. 


Don't  blame  the  French.  They  dun  the  la-st  they  know  how. 
— Sun  Francisco  Chronicle. 

England:  "What  can  she  pay?"  America:  "Can  she  pay?" 
France:  " Pay!" — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Lightning  doesn't  strike  twice  in  the  sau.e  spot;  it  doesn't 
have  to. — Colorado  Springs  Farm  Xeirs. 

It  might  Ik*  well,  before  awarding  the  Bok  *100.000  to  any 
peace  plan,  to  test  it  in  Ireland. 

—  Pittsburgh  Post. 

Almost  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  if  it  isn't  watched 
carefully,  will  turn  into  a  Loo- 
tocraey.— iVric  York  Tribune. 

NOW  tlmt  they  have  shown 
a  man  enn  swim  across  |j»ke 
Erie,  won't  Uncle  Sam  ni*cd  a 
lot  more  dry  agents? — Dayton 
St  ten. 

When  we  look  nt  our  three- 
mile  rum  line,  we  are  led  to 
wonder  whut  our  tourists  find 
to  drink  in  Europe.  -  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post. 

People  know  Hi  were  arc 
cheap  because  of  greut  pro- 
duotion.  ami  yet  wonder  why 
laws  no  longer  inspire  re*|wet. 

—  Richmond  Xeirs- Leader. 

Ip  the  old  gag  uIkmiI  living 
on  the  interest  of  what  one 
owes  could  l>o  realized  u|»on. 

Germany  should  Ik*  by  this 
time  well  off. — Savannah  Xetrs. 

PnoiHRiTiON  is  still  in  it- 
infancy  ,in  America,  says  one 
of  its  advocates.  I n  some  pnrt- 

it  eertninly  seems  to  Ik*  still  on  the  Ixittle.  —  Pmneh  {London  l. 

"  For  every  dollar  spent  on  l»ook-  #2?  an*  -pent  onchewing- 
gum."  No  douht,  but  then  it  must  h©  remcinlmred  one  can 
borrow  >HH>ks. —  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

They  say  that  the  King  of  Italy  may  make  Mussolini  a  Duke. 
That  is  about  the  least  he  could  do  for  the  man  who  allowed  him 
to  go  on  being  King. — Stm  York  Times. 

It  is  remarked  that  if  it  was  really  true  that  peo|de  liked  to 
work,  we'd  still  Ik*  plowing  the  ground  with  stick-  and  transport¬ 
ing  goods  on  our  hacks. — Xnr  llaim  R<gi>tfr. 

Foreigners  say  we  have  no  art  in  the  United  States,  but 
we  know  where  our  next  meal  is  coming  from  and  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  to  Europe  to  lecture.  boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Re¬ 
porter. 

The  American  Indian  need*  a  lot  of  convincing  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  his  welfare  nt  heart.  Yes.  and  even  after  he  i* 
convinced  he  will  probably  still  have  his  doubts.-  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Memkeks  of  nobility  arc  said  to  Ik*  seeking  iiosilions  as 
domestics.  The  servant  problem  i*  already  difficult  without 
being  complicated  by  questions  of  social  precedence. —  II'«mA- 
inglon  Slar. 

Report*  of  further  declines  in  the  value  of  the  German  mark 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  understand:  however,  they  may  mean 
that  part  of  the  rim  has  come  off  one  of  the  zeros. — AVir  York 
Evening  Post. 

But  for  Prohibition  it  wouldn’t  Ik*  safe  to  drive  on  the  street* 
and  highways.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  the  saloons,  as  in 
the  old  days,  there  would  be  fewer  automobiles  on  the  streets  and 
highways.-  Toledo  Blade. 


The  thing  that  makes  soil  so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
is  the  oil. — Jaekson  County  Journal. 

Benevolent  statesmanship  is  the  theory  that  someltody  eLi 
should  lick  Turkey. — Everett  Herald. 

"Do  motor  ears  make  us  lazy?"  asks  The  Digest.  Well,  rq 
if  we're  pedestrians. — Roanoke  World-Xews. 

Hang  on  to  your  Confederate  money;  it  may  apiiear  any  da 

now  in  the  foreign  exchan^ 
list. — Detroit  Xeirs. 

Wk.  gat  her  from  many  hint 
in  the  l*ross  that  America  h* 
most  of  the  world's  gold,  hit 
no  lianana***—  Hunch  (/>>kAv.| 

Mil  Volstead  says  on 
drink  doesn't  hurt  n  man,  H»( 
dontly  he  hasn’t  been  tryia 
any  or  this  now  stuff.— 7W»n 
Ledge  r. 

The  folks  in  the  Uiihr  an 
wondering  just  bow  theex|>M 
sion,  "French  leave," 
came  to  Iki  invented.  Sn 

llareu  Register. 

Judging  by  huekct-ihn 
revelations,  there  an*  fully  u 
many  marka  in  the  I.'nit»^ 
States  ns  there  are  in  Grrnmnjj 
--Milwaukee  Wisconsin  .VnM 

Raymond  Ditmars,  ifcj 
zoologist ,  says  that  all  aniiuill 
will  soon  become  extinct.  Wei 
back  tin*  mosqiiitocatohuttbt 
longest.  -  AVic  York  Tribunt. 

T iiKHEan*  I  hose  whoiiisi-ltM 
the  wheat-grower  is  not  ruin<4 
but  merely  friglitened.  OI>« 
ou«l\  .  then,  it  isn't  the  w  heat :  it's  the  timidity. — Si.  Paul  DiVjvif'i 

No  wonder  UiM>lidgi«  looks  so  unhappy.  Wo  can  imagine  n| 
more  miserable  state  than  licing  n  |iolilicinn  with  n  New  KngUiM 
conscience. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

From  all  accounts  of  grade  crossing  encounters  we  have  rca* 
we  have  formed  the  unshakable  conviction  that  a  locomotive  ra 
always  lick  an  automobile. — A'eu*  York  Tribune. 

Tiivt  President  Coolidgo  should  successfully  answer  the  quo* 
lion*  of  l.'tT  reporter*  is  not  surprizing.  He  has  boon  the  fatbil 
of  two  small  children.-  Philadelphia  Freni  tig  Public  Ledgtr. 

The  Liter vrv  Digest  says  the  cold  waves  that  sweep  oH 
the  United  States  romc  from  Canada.  Why.  then,  talk  of  M 
embargo  on  the  eoul  with  wliich  we  do  our  lies!  to  warm  them’- 
Toronto  Globe. 

Von  Hindenbckg  told  Germany  to  stand  Ikrm  and  ChancriloJ 
Cuno  told  Germany  to  stand  firm.  Our  advice  to  Chancelh 
Stn*M*mann  would  l*o  to  tell  Germany  to  wobble  a  bit.-Ws 
York  Evening  Post. 

Two  years  ago  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  .»r.,  was  a  iiewspai-t 
reporter  on  salary  in  New  York.  Now  he  owns  a  newspa|s*r 
California.  This  will  Ik*  an  inspiration  to  other  rvport»wj 
perhaps. — buffalo  E/ press. 

A  Chicago  newspaper  says  Senator  llirnin  Johnson  is  l’r* -i* 
dent  Coojidgc's  only  rival  for  the  Republican  nomination  in  If*'.1!. 
Fifty  other  prominent  citizens  will  immediately  caned  nil* 
scriptions. — South  Raid  Tribune. 

"Berlin  Pins  Hopes  on  Coolidgo."  Really.  Berlin  mean 
nothing  iK-r^nal  by  that.  Berlin  pinned  hopes  on  Wilson,  and 
Harding.  too.  In  fact.  Berlin's  perennial  sentiments  arc  ot 
kind  that  may  be  said  with  pinned  hopes. — Kansas  City  Star. 


TIIK  I'NOMI.-KI)  I..VMI 

llunKofoxI  In  i lie  1'UulKtncli  sun 


FORE IGN 


POLITE  BUT  FIRM  NOTICE  served  on  the  Government 
uf  Cuba  by  Washington  to  the  effect  that,  unless  Cuba 
protects  American  business  rights  and  interests  on  the 
bland,  the  American  Government  will  take  steps  to  insure  such 
protection,  has  given  rise  to  many  wild  rumors  in  some  sections 
of  the  Cuban  press.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  the  general 
Cuban  view  inclines  to  confidence  in  a  tranquil  solution  of  the 
latest  problem  between  this  country  and  the  Island.  The  tangle 
is  of  dual  origin,  according  to  Washington  press  dispatches, 
namely,  the  Lottery  Law  and  the  Tarafa  bill.  Elimination  of  tlie 
lottery  was  among  thu 
stipulations  agreed  upon 
.between  Ambassador 
Crowder  and  the  Cuban 
authorities  when  Major- 
General  Crowder  sug¬ 
gested  a  general  reform 
of  the  Cuban  adminis¬ 
tration.  Ah  a  result  of 
this  agreement,  the 
Cuban  Government  sue- 
ctssled  in  obtaining  a 

JAO.OOO.OOO  loan  in  the 
United  Staten,  but,  wo 
are  told  also  that  the 
lottery  was  notsupprest. 
and  recent  action  by  the 
Cuban  legislature  great¬ 
ly  increased  its  activities. 

These  dispatches  in¬ 
form  us  further  that 
the  Tarafa  bill,  which 
is  named  after  it*  spon¬ 
sor,  Colonel  Jostf  M. 

Tarafa,  provides  not 
only  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  principal  railway  lines  of  Cuba,  but  also  for  the 
elimination  of  forty-seven  private  port*  used  by  sugar  com  panics 
for  exporting  their  products.  In  many  instances  the  plantations 
have  bean  connected  with  these  porta  by  private  railways, 
and  adverse  critics  of  the  bill  charge  that  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  would  lie  rendered  um-Ic**  if  the  Tarafa 
bill  goes  through.  About  8o'c  «f  this  property  is  held 
in  the  United  States,  but  some  Cuban  editor*  contend 
that  the  action  of  the  Cuban  legislature  is  wholly  correct, 
inasmuch  as  the  |Hirts  and  private  railway*  were  built 
and  operated  without  Legislative  authority  as  is  spccifically 
ostahlishcd  by  the  Cuban  laws.  Despite  the  protests  of  certain 
American  interests  made  to  the  State  Department  against 
the  Tarafa  bill,  say  some  Washington  correspondents,  other 
American  interests  favor  the  measure,  “apparently  because  they 
have  holdings  in  the  railways  to  be  consolidated.” 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Lottery  lull  and  a  rosolu- 
tion  criticizing  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  alleged 
undue  influence  in  Cuban  affairs,  Secretary  Hughes  directed 
Ambassador  Crowder  u»  come  to  Washington  for  consultation. 

The  Lottery  Law  enacted  by  the  Chamber  by  a  vote  of  03  to 
6.  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate,  overriding  I 'resident 
Zayas'  veto,  is  thus  commented  upon  by  El  LHano  de  la  Manna 
of  Havana: 


"The  Pension  Law,  commonly  culled  the  Lottery  Law,  is 
favorably  considered  because  it  does  not  call  for  any  expenditure. 
In  existence  for  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Lottery  provides  the 
Government  with  the  mean*  to  att<«d  to  the  payment  of  veteran 
pensions  and  bonuses  for  aged  State  employees.  Its  net  proceeds 
average  $3,000,000  annually.  The  present  measure  provide* 
merely  for  a  centralization  of  funds  and  the  suppression  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  by  which  the  right  to  sell  tickets  is  given  and 
withdrawn  without  any  reason  whatever.  From  now  on  ticket¬ 
selling  agencies  will  lie  of  u  |>ermanent  character. " 

Tie*  same  daily  offers  in  support  of  the  measure  the  argument 

that  Spain  and  Italy 
follow  a  similar  system 
with  satisfactory  results. 
Hut  Ambassador  Crow¬ 
der's  opposition  to  tla* 
Lottery  Law,  it  is  said, 
was  so  strong  that  he 
brought  his  influence  to 
liear  upon  President 
Zayas  who  vetoed  it. 
Rumors  of  such  aelion 
were  among  the  factors 
in  the  Legislative  action 
overriding  the  veto,  im«- 
oording  to  Ciilmn  jour¬ 
nals,  and  also  the  reason 
for  the  legislature’*  res¬ 
olution  .dealing  with 
Cuba's  position  toward 
the  United  States,  in 
which  it  is  stated, 

“Such  intervention 
may  bocomo  a  danger 
for  our  sovereignty  if  we 
fail  to  unite  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Cuban 
peoido  in  an  appeal  to  convoy  to  the  Government  and  Congress 
of  the  United  Stales  the  firm  impression  that,  the  people  of 
Cuba  w«»uld  feel  deeply  wounded  ir  such  interventionist  jwlicy 
were  furthered,  in  complete  disregard  of  our  exact  fulfilment  of  all 
our  international  obligations.” 

The  summoning  of  Ambassador  Crowder  to  Washington  gave 
rise  to  the  wildest  surmises,  altlio  the  majority  of  the  Cuban  pri>ss 
kept  an  optimistic  altitude.  Kl  Murula  of  Havana  says: 

"Wo  fail  utterly  to  see  any  mason  for  American  intervention, 
unless  the  motives  are  mi  subtle  that  they  esea|io  the  vision  of 
the  men  forming  the  Government  of  Culm.  Our  country  has 
gone  through  many  hardships  and  we  always  found  Washington 
friendly  ami  dixreot.  acting  with  the  utmost  respect,  intervening 
m  Culm  only  when  facing  a  most  abnormal  situation  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  tho  Govern¬ 
ment.  as  was  the  ease  in  1904." 

I.a  IHscHnion.  of  Havana,  at  I  rib  Ambassador  Crowder’s 

departure  to  differences  of  opinion  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  According  to  this  daily.  Secretary  Hughes  reminded  tho 
Ambassador  that  his  diplomatic  appointment  did  not  authorize 
him  to  act  as  a  general  intervener  in  Cuba,  whereon,  Amlmssudor 
Crowder,  after  a  long  telephone  conversation  with  Ids  superior, 
decided  on  his  journey  to  Washington  to  clear  up  the  differences 
of  opinion  between  him  and  Secretary  Hughes.  We  mad  then: 


TIIK  KICHTOK  WAV  IN  ft  HA 

“Tha  National  C'uuaulktalrtl  KailrouiU  will  -II  private  Ultra  and  also 

Himlrutr  all  the  >ul)|aurt«  of  |>cl\4tr  «nrnmiKl|i." 

—  I.a  r»iUUa  Cvmiia  (Hatana). 
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"The  United  State*  Ambassador  iu  Cuba  has  a  limited  held  as 
a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  but  his  actual  position  is 
quite  different.  (Sonera!  Crowder  ceased  to  lie  a  Financial 
Advisor  as  soon  as  he  presented  hi*  credentials  a*  Ambassador, 
but  his  former  capacity  put  him  so  intimately  in  touch  with  our 
affairs  that  he  could  not  disentangle  himself  when  the  change 
in  his  status  occurred.” 

However  serious  the  friction  over  passage  of  the  Lottery  Law, 
we  are  told  that  it  would  not  have  aroused  wide-spread  intern*! 
iu  the  States  if  the  Torufa  merger  bill  had  not  lircoiuf  an  over¬ 
shadowing  issue  In-cause  of  the  huge  financial  interests  involved. 
Important  American  interests  in  Cuba  tiled  a  protest  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Hughes,  charging  the  measure  would  confiscate  millions  of 
American  property  in  the  Island.  A*  cited  in  the  pre**.  their 
brief  contend*  that  the  measure  is  "unnecessary,  uneconomic! 
and  destructive  of  rights  of  American  citizens."  ami  we  read: 


Times,  is  “whether  this  closing  of  private  railroads  and  port* 
constitutes  confiscation  «*f  vested  rights  duly  acquired  under  con* 
cession  from  the  Cuban  Government,  or  whether  the  roads  and 
ports  were  maintained  on  sufferance  of  the  Cuban  Government 
and  therefore  may  properly  Ikj  supprest  under  the  ordinary  police1 
powers  of  the  Government.” 

The  Cuban  side  of  the  controversy  is  vividly  argued  in  HI 
Ihnrio  dr  la  .Marina  of  Havana; 

"Take  a  glance  at  a  map  of  Cuba.  The  first  thing  tluit  w  ill  call 
your  attention  is  the  |*oculinr  geographical  shape  of  the  Island, 
nearly  TOO  miles  long  by  C«0  miles  wide.  Availing  themselves  of 
their  proximity  to  the  seacoast,  mauy  large  sugar  estates  opened 
•mbport*.  through  which  their  exports  and  im|*»rts  are  handled, 
ami  the  railroad  traffic  to  the  Island  as  well  as  the  trade  in  tbo 
main  |Mirts  have  greatly  diminishod.  The  movement  now  afoot 
endeavors  to  suppress  the  subports,  considered  unconstitutional. 


as  they  »««  not  authoriz**!  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  also  to 
"A  holding  corporation  may  bo  organized  under  Chilian  law  return  to  the  railroads  port  of  the  Iradu  actually  diverted,  which 

is  necessary  for  their  economic  life.  To  q>cak  of 
—  confiscation  is  absurd.  The  issue  i*  much  larger.  It 
is  the  very  national  life  of  Cuba  which  is  at  stake. 
Through  the  railroad*  we  are  forming  a  nationality, 
I  ■  ■>  ^  wo  come  into  daily  contact  with  our  fellow  country- 

I  I  men;  but  if  economic  life  is  not  un*ur«*l  to  the  rnil- 

road*,  they  will  not  run,  and  in  a  few  years  we  will 
/  ^  revert  to  prehistoric  conditions  when  it  took  three 

^  t,-1  v.y  weeks  to  go  from  end  to  end  of  the  Island. 

i  .  •  "If  the  authority  to  o|N>rute  suhports  is  ici-nuted 

ICSjl nA  .£&•  lo  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  would 

-\  x  *H’  ^°reed  to  move  to  the  nearest  sugar  estate. 

a*8*8*^  Despoiled  of  all  trade,  tlio  existing  |vorta  would 

•p  w  V  i  v  )\  w\  \  1  soon  die.  In- lead  of  a  centralized  Culm,  with  its 

imr"1  province*  and  organized  government,  wo  would 

\  become  tlio  Island  of  a  hundre«l  count  ion  practically 

—  ^  fgr  *  indopeii«h*nt  from  one  another,  aiming  which  no 

>.  Vt  eommu  nieat  ion  whatever  would  exist  becuuso  the 

IVflllKch'''  '■)  sugar  estates  are  not  interested  in  neighl airly  in- 

^  V\J>i  ^  ‘  temuir**1.  lalior  condition*  forcing  them  to  adopt 


A  (THAN  HLAI*  AT  CKO'M>KK 


"Whllo  AinlsosiiiliM1  Orowilir  »m  •  hiwklliK  nut  It  Ml  I’n^iilt-niLil  veto  <>f  (Ini 
Isilirry  Jllll.  i In*  CuImii  C’oiikm-s  ovirnata  iho  \rtn‘ 

1 — /.*»  1‘vilht’ i  <  i>»m(o  mional, 


authorized  to  acquire  the  stock  of  the  pula,  railway  companies  refrain  from  adding  anything.  The  sugar  estates  actually  operat¬ 
or  Cuba.  Such  holding  company  must  acquire  a  majority  of  the  ing  wibport*  hnvcdisolieycd  our  laws,  dating  back  to  1890.  It  W 
shares  of  at  least,  three  such  railway  compnnicit,  two  of  which  specifically  forbidden  to  change  the  port*  existing  ut  the  time 
shall  be  Cuban  companies  having  an  aggregate  of  400  kilometers  without  Ixvislativo  approval.  Some  grants  may  havo  l»eeti 
of  rood  in  operation,  and  whose  system*  are  eonneeti-d.  given  by  I’roidcntial  cle*r»«c.  but  none  has  ever  been  ratified  by 

"Only  one  such  company  cun  l»c  organized.  The  roads  con-  the  Legislature,  ami  they  aro  therefore  unconstitutional." 
trolled  by  it  ure  to  lie  known  as  the  Consolidated  Railway*.  _. 

After  its  organization,  any  other  company  operating  in  municipal  I**  DUcurion  goes  on  to  say  that  Culm's  crop  averages  2 1,000,- 

district*  served  by  tlio  Consolidated  Railways,  desiring  to  obtain  (Ml  l*ag*  of  sugar,  of  which  9,000,000  ure  exported  through  the 


Colonel  Tarafa.  iiiemlicr  of  the  Ciilmn  (.'oiigrv** 
ami  s|Kinsor  of  the  bill,  is  no  less  emphatic  in  an 
L  interview  given  to  La  Dincurion  of  Havana,  in 

IJO 

w  men  lie  say*: 

„  „f  „M,  "The  pr«»|»os*sl  measure  i*  entirely  iu  accordance 
with  the  nulrond  JKilicv  urged  by  the  luto  I ’resident 
Harding,  who  in  hi*  speech  of  .luue  22  gave  hi* 
views  oil  the  railroad  problem  of  the  United  State*, 
advocating  I  ho  consolidation  of  tlio  existing  railroad 
systems.  Hi*  arguments  are  so  solid  that  we  will 
refrain  from  adding  anything.  The  sugar  estates  actually  operat¬ 
ing  silbport*  hnvcdisolieycd  our  laws,  dating  back  to  1890.  It  I* 
specifically  forbidden  to  change  the  port*  existing  ut  the  time 
without  Legislative  approx  id.  Some  grants  may  have  bfM 
given  by  I ’residential  decree.  but  none  has  ever  boon  ratified  by 
the  Lcgi-laturv,  ami  they  aro  therefore  unconstitutionaJ." 

I*i  Dimension  goes  on  to  say  that  Culm's  crop  averages  2 1,000,- 


the  benefit  of  the  act  must  come  into  the  cuiw.lidation.  The 
Consolidated  Railways  shnll  make  n  reduction  of  ‘20  per  c**ni. 
in  existing  tnrilY  schedule*  for  sugar  for  huul*  exceeding  150 
kilometers.  l’rivalely  owned  railroads  in  municipal  district* 
vv  here  Consolidated  Railways  o|tcrat©  may  not  lie  oiH-ned  to 
public  service  or  extended,  except  they  join  the  consolidation. 

"Twenty-five  Cuban  port*  are  classified  as  natiomd.  All 
rights  to  import  and  export  from  nil  other  |*>rts  in  Culm  aro 
abrogated  and  concessions  relating  thereto  annulled.  Not- 
withstamling.  sugar  may  continue  to  Im  exi>orted  from  former 
‘subports'  until  such  ports  aro  connected  with  a  public  railroad, 
such  sugar  paying  in  the  meantime  a  tax  to  the  State  of  I A  cents 
per  100  | to u  nils." 

Following  the  claim  of  American  interests.  Secretary  Hughes 
requested  the  Cuban  Government  to  p«»f|)one  final  action  on  the 
Tarafa  bill  in  order  to  permit  a  closer  examination  of  the  fact*. 
The  question  which  Mr.  Hughes  will  have  to  determine,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 


*uh|xirts.  Seventeen  large  e-tates  an-  actually  trying  to  obtain 
permits  to  o|iuratc  new  sub|K»rts,  tlirough  which  K,000,0(X)  addi¬ 
tional  Imgs  would  leave  the  country,  and  it  alleges.  would  thus 
evade  railn*ad,  wharfage  and  warehouse  charges,  and  practically 
condemn  to  death  the  railroad  main  lines.  We  read  then: 

"Why  not  modify  the  Fordnev  tariff  bill?  When  our  sugar 
producers  wen-  condemned  to  lose  Sl.SI  per  hundred  pound*  of 
sugar,  noliody  heard  us.  Now  that  wo  want  to  in*uro  tlio  life 
of  our  railways,  everybody  raise.*  an  outcry.  The  loss  produced 
by  the  Furdney-MeCumlicr  act  to  tho  sugar  estato  owner* 
amount*  to  nearly  S1(X),(XW.(XX).  How  does  that  compare  to  the 
few  millions  invested  in  private  line*,  which  could  be  removed 
and  resold  elsewhere,  or  that  could  join  the  consolidation?" 

Frequent  parallels  arc  drawn  vvijh  United  States  conditions  in 
defense  of  the  bill,  ami  in  La  Diteurion  Colonel  Tarafa  argues  tluvt 
in  the  United  States  no  commercial  intenrst.  however  large,  ha- 
ever  atti'mptcd  to  oi»eii  a  port  without,  governmental  consent. 
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WHY  BELGIUM  SHOULD  STICK  TO  FRANCE 

POLITICAL  NECESSITY,  not  sentiment,  is  the  tie  that 
binds  Belgium  to  France,  according  to  those  Belgian 
journals  that  feel  called  upon  in  these  ticklish  times  to 
make  clear  why  Belgium  should  stick  to  Franco.  Too  many 
Belgians  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  they  say.  and  think 
that  henceforward  for  a  long  time  then*  is  nothing 
to  be  feared  from  tho  “ambition,  hate  and  might 
•if  Germany.”  These  “deluded  ones”  are  to  he 
found  in  Parliament,  among  tho  press  and  “even 
perhaps  in  government  ranks,"  according  to  the 
Brussels  Nation  Brlgr,  which  concedes  that  "u 
divorce  is  possible  between  the  two  great  nations, 
neighbors  of  Belgium,  which  by  alli<*l  strength 
conquered  the  Empire  of  William  1 1.”  We  then  read: 

"England  is  an  island  of  trade,  and  it  needs  Ger¬ 
man  buyers.  England’s  insularity  gives  it  an  illusion 
•>f  security.  It  believes  that  it  bus  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  Germany  that  will  eventually  be  more  uuited 
■nil  more  prosperous  than  in  1871.  Viewed  from  the 
English  angle,  the  paramount  necessity  is  to  get 
lark  to  business,  and  toeoni|»ns*  this,  tho  debtor 
beyond  tho  Rhine  must  lie  exonerated. 

"A  Continental  and  an  agricultural  nation.  France 
naturally  thinks  tlrst  of  all  of  restraining  and  push¬ 
ing  Imck  from  her  boundary  the  Aggressive  nation 
that  watches  and  hales  her— that  Germany,  whose 
ambition  and  cupidity  impel  it  to  invade  the  plains 
"f  Rranc#  to  pillage  its  wealth  and  t<»  get  drunk  on  its  wine. 

By  unfortunate  lot.  Belgium  lies  on  the  road  from  Berlin  to 
1‘sris,  and  if  destiny  w’ero  to  condemn  her  In  choo*e  between  her 
I  neighbor*,  what  would  her  choice  bo.  Should  Belgium  help 
[Holland  to  sot  its  customer  up,  or  should  Belgium  help  France  to 

Frain  the  common  enemy  and  keep  him  at  a  distance?  This  is 

problem  that  confronts  Belgium.  and  we  at  . . xcludc  nil 

jirniimrnliil  factors,  thus  depriving  oursclvo*  of  an  argument  that 
;w  far  from  ineligible.” 

The  A’cifion  Helgr  goes  on  to  ask  whether  it  i*  Bclghiin’*  fault 
that  England's  customer  is  Belgium's  enemy,  and  that  German 


industry  because  salaries  and  the  cost  of  living  are  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  in  Belgium  than  in  Franco.  If  France  is  a  protectionist 
country,  so  is  England  and  most  of  its  dominions.  If  there  are 
reasons  why  France  should  favor  us  in  trade  matters,  are  there 
reasons  that  might  decide  England  to  let.  down  the  l>ars  for  our 
products?  Wo  must  find  customers  and  markets  all  over  the 
world  for  our  manufacturers.  This  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for 


AS  T1IK  FIIKNOH  «KK  IT 
■|»-  PHu  «l«xi  » Is*  IumI  n  nUs-  rake  ami  lo.«  li 


A  DUTCH  VIKW  OF  FRANCE'S  DEMAND 
Joiis  Hi  ll:  "Don’t  Mow  loo  hard.  Marianne,  nr  It  « ill 


»p*rity  and  power  should  serve  merely  i<*  pa\ 
[new  invasion,  anti  it  proceeds: 


y’lf  England  is  an  industrial  anti  commercial  country.  i* 
ium.  France  is  more  agricultural  than  industrial,  needs  our 
|Btary  aid  and  our  moral  caution,  and  can  open  its  boundaries 
fci  its  colonies  to  Belgian  products  without  hurting  it*  own 

I 


our  over-po|Hilaied  country.  Now  in  the  markets  of  I  lie  world 
who  are  our  most  jealous  and  active  competitors?  The  French 
or  the  English?  In  Africa  from  wlint  nation  may  we  cxpeel 
c<Mi|«e ration  and  eventual  help;  nn<l  from  what  direction  may 

danger  come?" 

This  Brussel*  journal  turns  then  to  draw  some  lessons  from 
lie  p.'i't  and  reminds  its  reader*  that  the  Belgium  of  to-day  is 
the  Belgium  of  IKTIO  any  more  than  England  and  France  are 
a*  Hu  y  were  in  |N.'W).  Coni  inning,  it  points  out  that: 

Tie  i*  no  longer  a  neutral  Belgium.  There  is  no  longer  a 
German  Empire.  Deneiilrali/Asl,  independent  and 
a  holder  of  colonies.  Belgium  can  no  longer  follow 
the  policy  of  balance-wheel  to  which  it  was  con¬ 
demned  on  tho  morrow  of  tho  revolution  because  of 
its  own  condition  and  the  condition  of  Etiroiic. 
What  was  useful,  salutary  and  necessary  in  1830, 
would  l»e  dangerous  and  disastrous  to-day.  To  have 
made  a  choice  in  1830  would  have  meant  our  di¬ 
straction.  Leopold  1  was  of  German  origin,  but 
English  by  his  first  marriage  and  his  royal  educa¬ 
tion.  He  became  the  husband  of  a  French  princess 
and  immediately  saw  the  need  for  ail  economic  en¬ 
tente  with  France.  This  is  plain  to  In*  seen  in  his 
Idlers  io  Thiers.  If  we  were  to  serve  as  a  balance 
to-day  it  would  mean  our  ruin  if  it  pleased  England 
to  separate  us  from  the  only  Power  able  to  hold  Ger¬ 
many.  Where  should  we  Ih»  if  Leopold  II.  sovereign 
•>f  a  neutral  State,  had  not  chosen  in  ISStt  as  lx- 
tween  Franco  and  Germany  by  fortifying  the  Bri  er 
Meuse  against  the  German  invasion  that  was  always 
present  to  his  eyes. 

"It  is  lo  Belgium's  interest  to  prefer  clear  vision 
^  •  i  I  to  blindness,  independence  to  capitulation,  the  Ger¬ 
man  reparations  to  bankruptcy,  and  security  to 
l>cr|>e!ual  terror.  That  is  tho  policy  of  this  new  *- 
paper.  It  is  a  policy  of  nine-tenths  of  tho  Belgian 
prv**  and  of  the  greet  majority  of  public  opinion.” 

Tin-  bitterness  of  the  majority  of  the  Belgian  press 
toward  the  British  note  questioning  tho  legality  of  tho 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  reminding  Franco  of  its 
■  !.  I.t,  is  taken  in  some  quarters  as  a  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
claim.  And  altho  t  he  Brussels  Socialist,  organ.  I.c  Pcuptc,  attacks 
the  Belgian  Government  sharply,  itadds  that,  "Henceforth  British 
policy  is  directed  plainly  against  thatof  France  and  Belgium.  Brit¬ 
ain  lias  replied  to  the  French  and  Belgian  proposals  by  proclaim¬ 
ing  openly  and  almo*t  cynically  the  policy  of  culpable  egotism." 
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IS  SPAIN  RIPE  FOR  FASCISM? 

F  SPAIN  HAD  A  MGSSOLINI  the  couuirv  might  follow 
Italy's  example  and  wi|M*  out  a  host  of  impotent  politician* 
with  a  wave  of  Fascism,  say  some  Spanish  editors  who  are 
rather  bitter  at  the  train  of  evils  set  in  motion  by  the  Monweo 
misadventure.  Ineapaeity  and  ml  tape  an*  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  her  leading  men,  they  say,  and  this  wa*  the  situation 
in  Italy  in  1922  when  the  Fascists  made  their  triumphant  march 
on  Koine,  l.n  Ra;on  of  Madrid  believes  that  '‘everything  seems 
to  be  ripening  tor  a  Fascist  movement  in  Spain."  It  tells  us 
that  after  General  Aguilera,  President  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council,  had  denounced  Parliament  for  meddling  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  military  affairs  in  Africa  "thousands  of  na>«  meetings 
throughout  the  country  gave  evidence  that  the  |*eojdc  are  eager 
ti»  hail  'any  man  on  horseback’  in  a  tight  to  a  finish  as  a  means 
of  ending  present  conditions."  But  it  is  p«>intcd  out  by  some 
that  Fascism  in  Spain  differs  from  Fascism  in  Italy  in  the  fad 
that  in  Italy  tho  Army  plays  only  a  secondary  part,  while  in 
Spain  the  Army  is  the  soul  of  the  movement.  A  Spanish  stat.~ 
man  of  renown.  Count  Roniunones,  gages  the  ixis-ihilitie*  of 
Fascism  in  Spain  in  the  Home  P.l  Po/hJo  d"  Italia,  as  follows: 

"Tho  I  admire  the  manner  in  which  Fascism  uttniued  to  au¬ 
thority  without  excesses  or  without  a  revolution,  I  do  not  consider 
it  uduptnldc  to  our  conditions.  We  must  profit  by  Italy's 
experience,  but  wo  must  employ  different  methods.  1  consider 
a  Fascist  movement  unlikely  in  Spain  and  for  three  reasons: 
We  lack  a  Mussolini;  we  hick  100,000  black  shirts,  and  we  would 
not  tolerate  them  if  we  had*  them.  Nevertheless.  I  recognize 
that  Fascism  saved  Italy  and  brought  uImmiI  a  wonderful  na¬ 
tional  renascence." 

According  to  a  conservative  Madrid  daily, id  A>w«i.  Spain  has 
"a  possihlo  Mussolini,  or.  pcrliaps  Boulanger"  in  General 
Aguilera.  This  ucwspa|ier  i»  sharply  op|>o«-*|  to  any  possilde 
dictatorship  through  the  Army,  and  remarks; 

"The  Army  has  always  Iw-cn  the  con«*rvali\e  factor.  Any 
revolutionary  intent  Ituckcd  by  the  Army  has  met  with  disaster. 
It  must  1h*  the  servant  of  the  nation  and  not  its  master.  So¬ 
cialist*  and  Communists  to-dav  applaud  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  l’ri-sident  of  the  Supreme  War  Council,  hoping  to  gain 
by  a  possible  social  upheaval.  The  Army,  however,  will  give 
them  no  ln*ed.  It  will  rvmeinlM-r  that  ex  cry  attempt  to  supplant 
right  by  might  has  fail.il  at  the  end.  Whcncxer  individual 
imssious  overrule  justice  and  reason,  nations  fall  into  the 
abyss.  This  great  lesson  of  history  will  not  Ik-  forgotten." 

From  passive  propaganda,  tin*  "revolutionary "  movement 
came  to  a  sharp  crisis  through  the  |Mtwon:d  conflict  Iwtween 
General  Aguilera,  President  of  the  Supreme  War  Council,  and 
Seflur  Sanchez,  de  Toca,  Senator  and  ex -I ’rentier.  From  sharp 
words,  they  passed  to  blows  and  the  Senate  soon  became  the  seme 
of  a  general  pommeling  exhibition.  Says  El  Sol  of  Madrid: 

"The  real  cause  of  the  painful  incident  between  General 
Aguilera  and  Seftor  Sanchez,  de  Toon  is  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Morocco.  The  Army  resents  parliamentary  interxention; 
and  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  seem  to  Ik-  eagerly  awaiting 
a  change  in  the  existing  order  of  affairs.” 

A  dictatorship  is  frankly  adxocat.d  as  the  only  remedy  for 
Spain's  ills,  even  by  such  radical  organs  as  La  Bnrrirada  and 
Luz  \j  Kazan,  of  Kareeloua,  center  of  Spanish  radicalism.  The 
latter  organ  observes: 

"Wo  know  that  rox'olutinnahy  committees  are  being  estal»- 
lished  in  Latin  America.  Financial  and  moral  help  i*  already  on 
the  way  to  help  us  destroy  the  monarchy.  A  military  uprising 
would  help  us  a.s  a  step  toward  communism.  The  country  could 
not  stand  an  absolute  military  dictatorship  and  the  next  moxe 
would  be  an  advanced  socialist  republic,  free  from  Russian  ex¬ 
cesses  or  French  chauvinism.” 

The  only  barrier  between  the  extremists  and  their  goal  seems 
i 


to  Ik-  the  King.  Well  aware  of  the  trend  of  the  times.  King 
Alfonso. some  journals  tell  us.  would  welcome  a  strong  man  at  ihe 
helm, instead  of  the  score  of  feeble  politicians  who  try  to  gmeru 
one  after  another.  We  read  in  El  Sat: 

“However  respectful  of  the  Constitution,  the  King  can  not 
ignore  popular  sentiment.  The  recent  elections  nubdivi*l*4 
Parliament  into  infinitesimal  fra.-t  ions.  No  party  holds  more  tlun 
one-fourth  of  the  total  scat*,  making  governmental  stnl.ilitj  a 
myth,  as  all  Government*  must  forcibly  seek  the  support  i< 
hostile  parties  to  remain  in  power.  At  the  smallest  differ*- iro 
of  opinion  the  supporter*  secede  and  the  Gox-erninent  falk.  .  . 

"The  Republican  idea  is  still  too  far  from  the  average  S|«t- 
iard’s  mind.  Monarchical  institutions  an-  a  fmrt  of  Spain  1st- 
self,  but  nobody  can  safely  ignore  the  existence  of  a  growing 
demand  for  a  change  in  our  system  of  government.  \Yl»t 
this  change  will  Ik-  remains  to  Ik-  seen,  hut  unless  our  l*a<iers 
change  their  methods  and  realize  the  gravity  of  our  crisis,  urn- 
thing  is  liound  to  liap|K-u  in  tho  near  future."  * 


SINGAPORE  SEEN  FROM  JAPAN 

BRITAIN'S  INTKNTION  to  establish  a  naval  »**•  .1 
Singapore,  »«  dcsd-ilx-d  in  one  of  our  recent  i«ur>, 
impel*  some  Japanese  editors  to  complain  bitterly  t bat' 
it  contravenes  the  spirit  of  the  Washington  Conference.  \V'h»t 
Is  more,  they  agr.«e  with  Viscount  Grey's  opinion  (hut  the  pr- 
posal  means  the  iM-ginuiiig  of  a  new  race  in  armaments;  and  to 
stop  it  they  urge  the  adx isability  of  calling  n  new  internalintial 
confen-ne**.  At  the  same  time  they  are  unwilling  to  consider  ih* 
Singapore  projeel  a  slap  nt  Japan  and  the  Tokyo  .l«»i 
point*  out  that  it  i«  an  old  plan  of  the  British  Admiralty, snyirg; 

"As  far  as  we  know,  the  scheme  of  mnking  Singu|>orc  h  Ki«d 
naxal  bn**-  was  first  conceived  by  the  British  naval  authorit* 
in  IW,  when  Jnpnn  had  no  N'nvy  to  *|K-ak  of.  The  scheme  4hI 
not,  however,  nieiel  with  public  support,  and  was  held  in  *l*-o 
anc*-.  At  the  beginning  of  the  prua-nl  century  Admiral  Kidtrt 
|Miinte*l  out  that  Singapore  is  a  place  or  strategic  importance  font 
the  |H»inl  of  view  of  the  defense  of  the  British  Kinpire.  Tat 
British  Imperial  Defense  Conference  of  1909  also  reach**!  'to 
decision  that  Singnjiore  should  l*e  mode  the  bane  of  the  I’m 
Kastern  flc*-t.  The  keen  naxal  competition  with  Germany  *hni 
subsequently  arose,  however,  eom|M*lled  Great  Britain  to  dir-<1 
lier  whole  attention  to  the  defenses  of  the  North  Sen.  with 
result  that  she  could  not  give  to  her  defenses  in  the  Aleditms 
iii-aii  Sea  and  in  the  I’aeiflo  such  attention  as  she  desired  t«*gi'» 
The  Kuro|n-an  war  remox*ed  Germany  as  her  naval  rival. 
*he  w  now  fiial  »l«-«l  to  attend  to  her  defenses  in  the  Mcditerramat 
and  in  the  Pacific." 

Jii*t  a«  Britain’s  iucreOM-d  attention  to  the  Medilvmunaj 
m-e*l  not  Ik-  taken  as  evidence  of  her  hostility  lonixrd  Franc* 
this  Tokyo  daily  gin-*  on  to  say.  so  her  8ingu|»orc  naxal  1*m 
"can  not  immediately  1k-  construed  as  a  challenge  to  Japan 
We  an-  told  also  that  w  hen  it  i* remembered  that  the  Washing!*! 
Conference  forbids  any  extension  of  the  Hongkong  defend 
it  i*  natural  Singapore  should  acquire  great  importance  in  BntH 
eye*,  and  we  read: 

"This  being  so.  the  British  scheme  under  review  must  not  ' 
allow*-*!  to  estrange  the  relations  In-tween  Japan  and  Gnd 
Britain,  who  have  Iks-ii  Alii*-*  for  many  years,  and  list  ween  "b»i 
it  is  «*f  imperalive  importance  cordial  friendship  should  Ik-  mail 
taiiud  for  all  time  to  come.  This  consideration,  however,  do* 
not  deter  us  from  declaring  that  this  scheme  under  rex  iew  • 
the  American  scheme  for  the  extension  of  Hawaiian  defense'  f 
that  matt*-r  —is  im-ompatilde  with  the  spirit  of  the  Wa-hingw 
Conference.  It  is.  indeed,  our  confirmed  view  that  in  order 
give  full  cff*-ct  to  the  aims  of  the  Washington  Conference  anotb 
international  conference  must  l*e  called  to  discuss  and  determit 
the  restrictions  to  Ik;  put  on  the  construction  of  auxiliary  era 
and  naval  liases.  Unless  a  fresh  agreement  is  reached  along  the 
lines  among  the  Powers  there  will  be  no  end  of  inlernatioii 
armament  ooni|>etitions,  which  have  the  Hatu-ful  eff*-*-t  ,r 
IK-ding  (stcilic  and  cultural  enterprise*  in  uUl  countries." 
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SCIENCE  -  AND  -  INVENTION 


HOT  WAVES 


These  unwelcome  features  of  summer, 

which  are  not  only  uncomfortable,  but  dangerous  to 
human  life  and  destructive  to  cra|*s.  are  American 
spcialtics,  and  they  devote  their  attention  lurg.-ly  to  the  eastern 
and  cent ru l  section*  of  the  United  States.  So  we  are  told  by 
Professor  Kol>ert  De  C.  Ward,  of  Harvard  University,  writing 
in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (Lancaster,  Pa).  In  con  trad  istinc- 
tion  to  cold  w'avos,  which  have  l**en  closely  defined  by  the 
I*.  S.  Weather  Hureuu,  hot  waves,  he  says,  have  never  n- 
•vivisl  any  such  definition;  consequently,  any  spell  of  uncom¬ 
fortably  hot  weather  ill  late  spring,  summer  or  early  autumn 
Ming  more  than  a 
tiny  or  so  is  likely  to 
l.i-  jHipulnrly  spoken  of 
iw*  a  hot  wave,  lie 
roc*  on: 

"As  a  weak  cyclonic 
depression  moves  slow¬ 
ly  eastward  across  the 
northern  tier  of  Statist, 

t  he  HI  III  t  her  1 V  u ltd  SOU  t  h- 

»wtdy  winds  that 
prevail  in  front  of  it, 
coming  from  warmer 
latitude*,  bring  very 
high  temporal  uros,  ac- 
mnipanied  by  high 
humidity  and  generally 
luuy  skies.  The  night 
in  a  typical  hot  wave 
i*  likely  to  bring  nom- 
larutivcly  lit  tit  relief, 
except  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  ami  on  the  coast. 

"la  tin  typical  cold 
save  the  fall  in  tem- 

|«  rnttire  comes  with  great  rupiditv.  The  cold  wind  arrives  as  a 
•utldcn  blast,  and  gratlually  dies  down  after  a  tiny  or  two.  In 
the  ram*  of  the  American  hot  wave,  the  southerly  wind  inapt 
to  Ingin  very  gently;  gradually  increu-us  its  velocity  and  brings 
higher  ami  higher  temperature*.  It  i*  thus  characteristic  of  hot 
'**'•*»  that  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  tem|»erntun**  may 
l-ith  Iss-onie  higher  on  successive  days. 

"A  sluggish  movement,  even  at  times  an  almost  complete 
stagnation,  of  the  pressure-conditions  is  a  feature  of  great 
imi-gtance  in  the  summer  weather  types  of  the  eastern  United 
'tati.s,  ami  accounts  for  the  foci  that  hot  waves  sometimes  lu«t 
"W  the  central  portion*  of  the  country  for  two  or  even  three 
»>ek>  with  little  or  no  relief  in  temperature  or  change  in  genera! 
“father  conditions.  Two,  or  oven  more,  hot  waves  may  come 
in  succession  with  hardly  a  break  between  them.  On  the  othir 
Imnd.  such  hot  spells  may  last  two  or  three  days  only.  They  do 
not  recur  with  any  regularity,  but  in  eastern  sections  then*  is 
often,  for  a  time,  n  sort  of  sequence  of  summer  weather  types, 
consisting  of  a  hot  s|>el!  of  two  or  moru  days,  follow cil  by  a  cooler 
period  of  about  the  same  length,  and  then  by  another  Imt  spell. 
Such  a  series  de|>ends  upon  a  curtain  temporary  regularity  in  the 
succession  of  summer  cyclonic  depressions  drifting  eastward 
a<Toss  the  northern  tier  of  State*.  At  l>est  one  severe  hot  wave 
"lav  be  expected  every  summer,  and  occasional  summers  liaxo 
many  extremely  hot  iqiells. 

“Hot  wavos  an*  to  be  looked  for  from  June  to  September. 
They  are  as  a  rule  most  frequent  and  most  intense  in  July. 
I  ncomfortably  warm  sjhII'  ot  a  few  flays’  duration  occur  as 
"arlv  as  May.  even  in  New  England. 

“Hot  waves  differ  a  good  deal  in  different  sections.  Over  the 
'■rwit  Plains  a  hot  wave  not  only  brings  very  high  maximum 
temperatures  but  is  often  accompanied  by  special  local  ’hot 
which  are  likely  to  cause  serious  damage  to  growing 


crops.  East  of  the  plains,  the  maximum  temperatures  ore 
generally  lower,  but  ow'ing  to  the  higher  relative  humidity  the 
discomfort  and  suffering  are  greater.  The  hot  nights,  with 
minima  often  over  70  degrees,  an-  especially  uncomfortable. 
The  northeastern  section,  including  the  (iruat  Lakes,  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  «»f  lieing  near  the  most  frequented  paths  of  tho  weak 
cyclonic  depressions  of  summer,  and  therefore  of  heing  reached 
hv  the  e«n»|  northwesterly  winds  on  the  rear  of  these  disturbances. 
Along  the  Atlantic  roast  and  the  shores  of  the  (Ircat  Ijtkes  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  waters,  whenever  a  breeze  blows  on  shore, 
serves  to  break  the  monotony. 

"The  Southern  States  have  a  somewhat  different  relation  to 
hot  wav«s.  They  naturally  have  prevailingly  higher  summer 

tcm|**rn  lures.  They  arc 
farther  from  the  storm 
track*.  Vet,  when  con¬ 
ditions  an*  favorable, 
they  do  not  escape. 
Often,  however,  while 
warm  winds  are  giving 
hot  wave  conditions 
over  the  central  and 
northern  sections, 
northerly  and  north¬ 
easterly  winds  an*  blow¬ 
ing  across  Florida  and 
thenort  hern  Cl  u  If  coast, 
Florida,  with  its  winds 
coming  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  may  then  have 
decidedly  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  than  States 
much  farther  north." 

The  combination  of 
heat  and  drought,  if 
prolonged,  naturally 
results  in  damage  to 
crops.  If  a  hot  wave 
conn**  at  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  n  staple  crop,  the 
financial  loss  may  la-  greater  than  that  caused  by  a  seven* 
hurricane.  It  is  not  alone  the  draught  which  works  the  injury. 
The  I  nkmg  effect  i*  in  itself  disastrous.  Nut  only  is  the  yield 
reduced,  but  the  quality  of  the  crap  is  inferior.  To  quote 
further: 

"The  effects  of  hot  waves  differ  a  good  d«*al  according  to  the 
time  at  which  they  come.  June  hot  waves  are  less  frequent  and 
less  intense  than  those  of  mid-  ami  late  summer.  Many  cereals, 
like  com,  an*  often  lamented  by  high  teni|icralures  «*arl.v  in  the 
summer.  On  tin*  other  hand,  fruits  which  ripen  in  June  are  often 
seriously  harmed.  Crops  maturing  in  the  autumn  are  most 
liable  to  be  permanently  injured  by  hot  waves  in  July  and 
August.  In  the  South,  a  seven*  hot  wave  nt  this  season  is  liable 
to  can***  very  scriou*  injury  to  tho  cotton  crop.  Pasture  grass 
may  Is*  so  burned  and  withered  as  to  Is*  practically  useless  for 
feed. 

"An  interesting  train  of  economic  effects  a«*<‘<.i:i panics  any 
imtlongisl  hot  wave.  There  is  a  marked  increase  ill  tho  demand 
for  light-weight  clothing  and  vacation  supplies.  Thousands  of 
people,  suffering  from  the  heat  in  the  large  Eastern  cities,  till 
train*  and  steamer*  on  their  way  to  n sorts  on  tho  coast  ami  in 
the  mountains.  The  demand  for  ice  and  for  cooling  beverage* 
is  tremendous.  Uustomur*  send  orders  by  mail,  and  the  large 
city  store-  an*  unable  in  many  cases  to  keep  up  with  their  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  stork  markets  respond  in  a  very  striking 
way.  Not  only  an*  tin*  prices  of  wheal,  corn  and  other  centals 
markedly  affected,  but  also  the  stocks  ..f  the  great  cereal -carrying 
railroads.  The  lack  of  water  and  pasturage  leud  Western  cattle¬ 
men  to  ship  their  cattle  to  market  in  immense  numliers,  and 
prices  drop.  The  increased  demand  for  fresh  vegetables  is  groat. 


ROUTES  OF  HOT  WAVKH  IN  TIIK  EASTERN  UNITED  PTATKE 
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In  many  canes  manufacturing  and  industrial  plants  shut  down, 
and  large  wholesale  and  retail  concerns  in  the  cities  shorten 
hours  of  work. 

"The  weather  map  types  which  produce  hot  waves  are  just 
the  opposite  of  those  which  produce  cold  waves.  The  former 
generally  bring  the  maximum  heat  on  the  northern  and  western 
outskirts  of  an  anticyclone,  while  the  cold-wave  area  is  to  the 
south  and  east.  Hot  waves  occur  on  barometric  gradients 
sloping  northward,  the  high-pressure  area  being  over  the  south¬ 
eastern  United  States  and  the  depression  in  the  north  or  north¬ 
west.  In  cold  waves  the  high  is  in  the  northwest  or  north  and 
the  low  is  to  the  south  or  east.  The  gradient  system  is  thus 
essentially  reversed  in  the  two  cases.  The  characteristic  features 
are  an  anticyclonic  area  over  the  Southeastern  States  and  a 
moderate  depression  over  the  upper  Missouri- Mississippi 
Valley  region  or  the  upper  lakes.  For  the  production  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  intense  hot  wave,  this  general  distribution  of  pressure 
must  continue,  without  much  change,  for  a  good  many  days. 
With  the  eastward  movement  of  the  northern  cyclonic  depression 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  southern  anticyclone,  the  hot-wave 
conditions  come  to  an  end. 

"The  excessive  heat  is  due  to  a  combination  of  factors.  Among 
these  are  ( 1 )  the  importation  of  air  from  southern  latitudes, 
(2)  effective  cumulative  warming  of  the  earth's  surface  and  of 
the  lower  layers  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  greater  height  than  usual 
under  the  strong  summer  sun,  and  (3)  a  certain  amount  of 
dynamic  heating  of  the  descending  air  under  the  anticyclone. 
Hot  waves  of  the  broad  region  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  the  most  extended  and  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  hot  spells  are  by  no  means  unknown 
elsewhere,  altho  the  eonditions  ot  their  occurrence  and  their 
characteristics  are  different.  It  often  happens  that  while  a 
severe  ami  prolonged  hot  wave  is  prevailing  over  the  eastern 
s4«ction  of  the  country,  other  sections,  such  as  the  Plateau  or  the 
Pacific  coast,  are  abnormally  cool.  Long  period*  of  b«gb  tem¬ 
perature  are,  however,  normal  summer  conditions  over  the  less 
elevated  portion*  of  the  Hateau  I*rovince,  and  the  summer 
‘heat  island'  of  North  America  centers  over  the  southern  portion 
or  this  district.  Tho  Pacific  coast  is  exempt  from  severe  and  pro¬ 
longs!  hot  waves,  hut  occasional  short  spells  of  uncomfortable 
lient  occur,  altho  onshore  winds  insure  this  coastal  belt  unusually 
cool  and  temperate  summer*.  The  interior  valley  of  California, 
howovor,  has  very  hot  and  dry  summers,  especially  in  tho  south." 


AFTER  COLLEGE,  WHAT? 

OST  OF  OUR  COLLEGES  FAIL  in  training  their 
students  how  to  use  their  knowledge,  especially  when 
such  use  involve*  familiarity  with  business  methods. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  of  Clayton  L.  Jenks,  a  patent- 
attorney  of  New  York  City,  who  write*  in  The  Chemical  Age 
(New  York).  The  student,  of  course,  must  be  well  grounded  in 
theory,  and  this  part  of  the  work  must  come  first.  Hut  unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  asserts,  many  colleges  leave  the  matter  here.  They  do 
not  provide  courses  along  commercial  lines.  Not  to  tell  a  boy 
bow*  he  may  expect  to  make  use  of  what  you  have  taught  him 
strikes  Mr.  Jenks  as  something  like  a  breach  of  trust.  Those  re- 
"l-msihlo  for  the  training  of  youth  have  failed  in  their  duty,  he 
thinks,  when  they  neglect  such  a  plain  necessity  as  this.  He  em¬ 
phasises  his  point.  hefore  discussing  it  further,  by  telling  a  st«»ry. 
We  read: 

"Charles  M.  Nehwab,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  value  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  mine,  gave  the  problem  to  William  Spencer  Hutchinson, 
who  is  now  heed  of  the  Department  of  Mining  Engineering  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  inv«>*tigntion  was  completed,  and  the  financiers  assembled 
to  hear  the  report. 

‘"Now.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  tell  us  about  the  mine.'  Mr.  Schwab 
asked. 

"This  was  a  large  question,  and  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  hesitated 
momentarily  to  marshal  his  facts.  Mr.  Schwab  added: 

"'Before  you  begin,  please  answer  one  question — is  it  a  good 
mine''’ 

“The  reply  came  back  instantly:  'It  is.' 

"‘That  is  all  we  want  to  know,'  said  Mr.  Schwab. 

"That  direct,  unhesitating  reply  was  a  sufficient  report. 

"  How  well  prepared  would  the  average  mining  school  graduate 
lie  to  make  that  two-word  report?  Consider  the  large  practical 
problems  involved  of  mining  and  transportation,  costs  and 


profits,  furnacing  operations,  labor  conditions,  tho  health  and 
safety  of  employees,  a  hundred  and  one  commercial  aspects  far 
l«evond  the  horizon  of  the  ooll«*ge  graduate.  If  located  1H.000 
feet  alwive  sea-level  in  Peru  or  Alaska,  a  mine  would  have  to  I* 
rich  indeed  to  be  classed  as  a  good  mine. 

"Let  the  college  graduate  ask  himself:  Is  he  educated;  will  he 
ever  l>e  more  than  an  employee,  a  cog  in  a  large  corporate  wheel? 
If  opportunity  knocks  at  his  door,  can  he  seize  it?  Will  he  ever 
become  a  captain  of  industry  or  more  than  a  petty  corporation 
executive? 

"The  average  technical  college  student,  if  ambitious  and  able, 
will  some  day  find  himself  sadly  in  need  of  a  business  education. 
He  will  need  to  know  the  fundamentals  of  law  pertaining  to  con¬ 
tracts,  corporations  and  commercial  [»per.  In  fact,  a  large 
amount  of  law  is  mixed  up  with  modern  business.  He  will  ne*d 
to  know  finance  in  its  many  ramifications,  investments,  co*t- 
finding,  accounting,  factory  management,  shipping,  advertising 
and  selling.  He  will  need  to  know  the  common  rules  of  eco¬ 
nomic*.  international  relationships  and  business  geography. 

"Yet  our  scientific  school*  consider  their  graduate  educated! 

"When  the  young  researcher  take*  a  position  with  a  corpora¬ 
tion  his  whole  environment  changes  and  for  a  while  he  muy  fee! 
strangely  out  of  pla*x*.  The  dollar  sign  which  the  corporation 
places  on  research  makes  the  work  seem  selfish  and  sordid,  and 
the  researcher  may  feel  very  much  out  of  tune  with  the  whole 
money-making  scheme. 

" In  the  cour*e  of  time,  his  point  of  view  will  change.  If  he  has 
the  right  stuff  in  him,  he  soon  wake*  up  to  the  real  purpose  of 
scientific  study  and  comes  to  understand  that  rea<>areh  is  merely 
a  means  to  an  end,  i.e.,  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people,  and  that  the  way  to  be  genuinely  altruistic  i*  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  public  tangible  product*  of  his  inventive 
work.  Incidentally,  the  public  is  seldom  unwilling  to  pay  an  ade¬ 
quate  reward  for  the  invention.  Who  get*  it,  depends  on  the 
circumstances! 

"Suppose  an  important  invention  is  made.  Will  the  inventor 
profit  by  it?  The  average  young  engineer  or  chemist  knows  little 
of  the  nature  of  patents  and  how  to  protect  his  invention.  Yet 
hi*  profit  may  depend  upon  his  poswwsing  such  knowledge." 

Ijirge  sums  of  money  and  much  time  are  lost,  Mr.  Jenks  re¬ 
minds  us.  in  developing  invention*  which  ore  so  covered  by  prior 
patents  a*  to  be  unmarketable.  Corporation*  as  well  a*  individ¬ 
uals  are  often  guilty  of  negligence  in  not  determining  the  [latent 
rights  involved  lx*fore  they  start  their  experimentation  and  man¬ 
ufacturing.  Many  a  costly  plant  has  becu  built  and  equipped, 
only  to  be  abandoned.  He  continues: 

"Our  engineer*  and  chemists  make  the  world’s  progr.***,  but 
what  percentage  of  them  reap  adequate  rewards  for  their  effort*? 
Often,  it  is  only  after  many  hard  knoek*  that  they  come  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  on  which  our  patent  system  is  liascd  and 
learn  to  [irotcrt  themselves. 

"Doe*  uot  the  scientific  college  realize  that  its  students  are 
emhryonie  inventors  and  corporation  managers;  that  it  is  unfair 
to  equip  them  with  the  tools  of  knowledge  for  making  and  devel¬ 
oping  inventions  and  then  not  give  them  udequate  instructions 
as  to  how  they  may  safeguard  their  inventive  rights? 

"The  medical  schools  consider  that  a  iicci*s«ary  part  of  the 
medic's  education  included  instruction  in  medical  jurisprudence 
as  well  as  ethics.  Is  not  the  engineer  i<qually  in  mssl  of  and 
entitled  to  knowledge  of  the  legal  and  business  problems  which 
he  must  face  when  out  in  the  cold,  cold  world? 

"Here  and  there  is  a  colhgc  which  appreciate*  this  point.  We 
Mieve  that  this  is  one  of  the  milestone*  in  academic  progress.*' 


OFFICIAL  MANSLAUGHTER  -This  is  what  an  «ditorial 
writer  in  The  Canadian  Engineer,  quoted  in  H'o/cr  Works  (New 
YorkUealisa  failureof  municipal  officials  to  safeguard  t  heir  water- 
supply.  This,  he  points  out,  may  result  in  civil  suit  for  mgli- 
genee.  now  that  a  California  case  establishes  p reorient  for  such 
1* gal  a<- lions.  We  read: 

"  In  June  and  July.  1920,  there  were  alioiit  lfiO  eases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Pittsburgh.  California.  Investigation  established  the  fact 
that,  due  to  lack  of  a  stock  of  liquid  chlorin,  the  water-supply 
from  the  Sacramento  River  was  pumped  into  the  mains  for  at 
least  one  day  without  being  sterilized,  and  an  epidemic  followed. 
Eighteen  of  the  typhoid  victims  pooled  their  interests  and  suid 
the  city  for  damages,  accusing  the  officials  of  neglect  in  failing  to 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  purify  the  water-supply.  The 
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plaintiff*  were  awarded  $32,821,  the  largest  individual  amount 
being  $12,500.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  au  increasing  number 
of  successful  damage  suits  of  this  nature  against  municipal 
officials  and  water  companies.  In  cases  where  the  supply  is  com¬ 
monly  known  to  be  of  a  dangerous  or  potentially  dangerous  char¬ 
acter.  and  where  the  danger  has  been  called  to  official  attention, 
it  would  seem  that  not  only  civil  suits  but  even  suits  for  criminal 
negligence  would  be  well  founded.  Surely  the  official  who  know¬ 
ingly  permits  a  questionable  water-supply  to  be  served  to  a 
community,  without  having  taken  every  possible  step  to  remove 
danger  of  death  from  typhoid,  is  just  as  criminal  in  his  negligence 
as  is  the  reckless  motor  driver  who  is  jailed  for  manslaughter." 


A  NEW  PROCESS  OF  COTTON-PRINTING 

RECENTLY  PATENTED  PROCESS  by  which  pat¬ 
terns  are  produced  on  cotton  and  some  other  fabrics  by 
rubbing  anil  pressing  certain  parts  previous  to  dyeing, 
is  dose ri bed  in  The  Color 


NIGHT  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  RADIO 

M1ASU  REM  ENTS  OF  THE  ENERGY  of  radio¬ 
transmission  between  Rocky  Point,  Long  Island,  and 
London,  made  last  winter  by  cooperation  between  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  bring  out  some  interesting  facts,  reported  by 
Ralph  Hrowu,  of  the  telegraph  company  to  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  and  printed  in  its  Tranaacliont  (Baltimore,  Md.). 
The  tests  show  that  the  energy  of  the  transmitting  wave  is 
about  eighteen  times  as  great  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
as  it  is  in  the  daytime.  This  difference,  however,  lessens  in 
the  summer  when  the  nights  are  shorter.  It  appears  to  lie 
due  to  the  fact  that  obstacles  resulting  in  absorption  are 
fewer  by  night  than  by  day.  A  typical  example  of  the 
strength  of  the  waves  as  they  reached  England  is  given  in 

the  diagram.  We  read: 


Trade  Journal  (New 
York).  The  surface  of 
the  cloth  is  so  altered 
by  the  rubbing  process 
that  it  absorbs  tho  dye 
in  a  different  degree 
from  the  untreated  sur¬ 
face,  and  so  makes 
visible  figures  and  pat- 
lerns.  The  process  is 
described  in  the  patent 
a«  ‘‘u  new  and  improved 
proems  whereby  orna¬ 
mental  effects,  which 
may  resemble  those  re¬ 
sulting  from  pattern 
weaving  ami  printing, 
can  be  obtained  in  a 
simple,  economical  and 
effective  manner."  To 
quote  the  Journal '* 
article: 

"By  investigation 
and  experiment  it  was 
found  that  if  cotton 
fabrics  when  in  a  damp 
or  wet  condition  bo 
subjected  to  combined 
friction  or  rubbing  and 
pr-'ssure  by  means, 
which,  if  tho  fabric 
were  plastic  would 
produce  auy  desired 
jiatlern  or  ornamenta¬ 
tion  on  the  same,  then 
during  a  subsequent  dyeing  operation  the  said  pattern  or  orna¬ 
mentation  will  stand  out  in  a  deeper  shade  than  the  body  of  the 
fabric,  due  to  the  apparently  greater  affinity  of  the  ’frictioned* 
or  rubbed  portion  of  the  fabric  for  the  dyestuff.  Or  if  the  sheet 
of  warp  threads  prior  to  being  woven  into  a  fabric,  he  subjected 
to  combined  friction  and  pressure,  the  fabric  produced  being  then 
dyed  as  aforesaid,  u  similar  ornamentation  which  resembles  a 
woven  pattern  results. 

"In  one  convenient  application  of  the  invention  the  fabric 
cither  before  or  after  bleaching  and  while  still  in  a  damp  or  wet 
condition,  is  passed  between  a  roller  and  what  may  be  termed 
a  friction  device  having  projections  so  that  the  surface  consists 
of  alternating  ridges  and  grooves.  The  friction  device  is  prest 
against  the  fabric,  and  as  the  fabric  is  drawn  thereover  rubs  the 
latter  in  parallel  lines.  When  the  fabric  is  subsequently  dyed  in 
the  ordinary  manner  it  is  found  that  the  rublied  parts  dye  a 
deeper  shade  than  the  remainder,  so  producing  an  ornamental 
pattern. 

"  In  some  cases  tho  roller  over  which  the  fabric  passes  may  have 
a  pattern  produced  or  engraved  in  relief.  The  roller  has  the  same 
surface  speed  as  the  fabric,  and  a  smooth  plate,  cylinder  or  the  like, 
is  prest  against  the  outer  side  of  the  fabric  and  causes  a  rubbing 
action  between  the  fabric  and  the  engraved  or  ornamental  roller." 


"When  daylight  cov¬ 
ers  the  entire  trans¬ 
mission  path  from 
Rocky  Point  to  London 
the  field  is  uniformly 
low' but  during  the  night 
it  rises  to  considerably 
higher  values.  At  night 
the  field  is  relatively 
steady  and  free  from 
fluctuations  of  the  kind 
ordinarily  known  as 
‘fading.’  but  tho  general 
shujM«  of  the  curve  may 
change  from  night,  to 
night  os  is  indicated  by 
the  dissimilarity  be¬ 
tween  tho  two  dark 
jieriod*  shown. 

The  outstanding 
thing  shown  is  that  the 
high  night  values  arc 
practically  as  steady  ns 
the  day  values  ami 
have  no  greater  jier- 
centago  variation  from 
the  average.  Tho  im¬ 
proved  night  transmis¬ 
sion  is  a  definite  recur¬ 
ring  phenomena  which 
may  not  projierly  lx* 
ended  a  freak  transmis¬ 
sion  effect. 

"In  accordance  with 
the  usual  theory  of 
radio  transmission  the 
di'orense  in  strength  of 
the  electric  waves,  as 
they  pass  outward  to 
the  distant  receiving 
station,  is  caused  by  the  spreading  of  their  energy  over  a  larger 
and  larger  circle  of  wave  front  and  by  losses  due  to  the  electrical 
imperfections  of  the  media  traversed. 

"One  characteristic  of  these  winter-time  data  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  average  night  values  are  eighteen  times  as  largo  as  tho  aver¬ 
age  day  values  and  rise  al>out  half-way  up  to  the  field  which 
would  be  obtained  if  then*  wore  no  absorption  loss  in  the  transmis¬ 
sion  media,  yet.  not  even  the  maximum  recorded  field  shows  any 
tendency  to  exceed  the  theoretical  value  for  transmission  without 
absorption  loss.  This  evidence  falls  easily  into  line  with  the 
theory  that  good  night  transmission  is  simply  due  to  a  diminution 
of  the  absorption  losses. 

"During  the  last  days  of  February  a  radical  change  occurred 
in  the  nature  of  the  night  transmission  phenomena.  The  reason 
for  the  suddenness  of  the  shift  is  unknown,  but  a  decrease  in  the 
night  field  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  period  of  darkness 
over  the  entire  transmission  path  is  only  aliout  ti  hours  on  April  1, 
os  against  10 hours  on  January  I. 

"Of  the  ten  hours  winter  night,  six  hours  arc  spent  in  rising  to 
and  falling  from  the  high  values,  which  are  steadily  maintained 
only  during  a  four-hour  period.  When  the  time  of  darkness  over 
the  entire  path  decreases  to  six  hours  or  less  the  |>enk  might  lie 
expected  to  be  wiped  out." 


*8 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  SUNSHINE 
AND  COD-LIVER  OIL 

BOTH  WILL  CURE  RICKETS.  Cod-liver  oil  will  also 
cure  sore  eyes,  while  sunlight  will  not.  These  facts 
have  recently  been  subjected  to  investigations  which 
arc  discust  editorially  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  . Medical 
Association  (Chicago),  under  the  heading,  "Some  Aspects  of 
Vitamins  and  Kudiant  Energy."  The  vitamins  are  in  the  cod- 
liver  oil  and  the  radiant  energy  is  in  the  sunlight.  Oddly 
enough,  they  seem  to  act  in  some  nwpccts  alike.  The  author 
thinks  that  neither  is  able  to  bring  new  processes  into  operation, 
but  that  they  enable  the  organism  to  make  use  of  certain  natural 
processes  that  had  become  ineffective.  Their  actions  are  yet 
little  understood,  and  wc  are  warned  that  both  are  in  danger  of 
misuse  and  exaggeration  by  quacks.  To  quote  the  essential 
parts  of  the  cditorinl: 

"The  discovery  that  cod-liver  oil  is  rich  in  one  of  those  essen¬ 
tials  of  nutrition  now  designated  as  vitamins,  has  given  a  new 
scientific  dignity  to  a  product  long  used  in  an  empiric  way  for 
therapeutic  ends.  This  interesting  finding  has  naturally  led 
to  more  intensive  investigation,  not  only  of  cod -liver  oil  itself, 
but  also  of  many  other  animal  and  vegetable  oils  since  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  carriers  of  such  physiologic  potencies. 

"Mcanwhilo  there  are  growing  indications  that  cod -liver  oil 
is  even  something  more  than  is  exprest  by  a  wholesome  nutrient 
fnt  and  an  nutimchitic  food.  Its  vitamin  potencies  are  In- 
ginning  to  appear  manifold  in  character.  Experiment*  have 
made  clear  that  cod-liver  oil  will  protect  against  the  onset  of 
rickets,  or  cure  the  latter  under  certain  dietary  conditions. 
Clinical  observation  and  investigation  have  disclosed  that  ra- 
diunt  energy,  as  it  occurs  in  sunlight  and  certain  artificial  forms, 
is  also  ca|mb|e  of  preventing  rickets  from  developing,  or  from 
continuing,  if  it  is  already  established.  Neither  the  intent  food 
factors  in  cod-liver  oil  nor  the  light  ap|>eer  to  bring  new  procfawe* 
into  o|ieration,  rather  |>ermitting  the  organism  to  have  full  u*c  of 
processes  that  were  natural  to  it  all  the  time,  but  were  not 
effective.  Radiant  energy  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  and  reducing 
agent  in  the  ease  of  the  simpler  chemical  compound*.  and  prob¬ 
ably  exerts  an  influence  of  some  such  general  nature  in  man  and 
in  animals.  It  communicates  to  the  organism  energy  in  some 
form  that  is  apparently  essential  in  the  growing  organism. 
Cod-liver  oil  o|»e rates  in  some  such  general  way. 

"Of  late,  however,  it  has  also  become  clear  that,  npnrt  from 
their  influence  on  rickets,  rod-liver  oil  and  sunlight  can  not  l»c 
considered  to  have  an  equivalent  action.  Recent  studies  indi¬ 
cate  that,  whereas  cod-liver  oil  prevents  the  appearance  of 
xcrophthulmia  (dry  inflammation  of  the  eyes),  in  animals  even 
more  easily  than  it  help*  to  avert  rickets,  the  same  can  not  1k> 
said  of  either  sunlight  or  ultraviolet  radiation*.  The  latter 
seems  to  liavo  little  effect  on  the  eye  disorder.  In  other  words, 
cod-liver  oil  completely  prevents  the  development  of  both 
rickets  and  xerophthalmia;  light  prevents  completely  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  rickets,  but  docs  not  always  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  xerophthalmia.  The  observations  thus  suggest  that 
there  are  in  cod-liver  oil  at  least  two  distinct  factors;  one  pre¬ 
ventive  ami  and  curative  of  rickets,  and  the  other  preventive 
and  curative  of  xerophthalmia.  Sunlight  can  compensate  for  the 
ubsonce  of  the  one.  but  not  completely  for  the  aloence  of  the 
other. 

"The  physiologic  potency  of  direct  sunlight  and  of  \arious 
types  of  radiant  energy  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  in  recent  years,  and  it  has  secured  a  practical  appli¬ 
cation  in  therapy  to  a  degree  almost  unwarranted  by  the  present 
limitations  of  our  knowledge.  Under  such  circumstance*.  there 
i*  always  danger  of  quackery.  Sometimes  medical  charlatanism 
is  comparatively  harmless,  except  to  the  purse  «»f  the  |K*r*on  who 
is  duped.  Not  infrequently,  as  in  the  unintelligent  use  of  ra¬ 
dium  or  the  roentgen  rays,  it  may  In*  seriously  menacing.  It  is 
interesting  to  be  reminded,  therefore,  that  no  experiments  in- 
volving  sunlight  have  demonMrulcd  that  the  effective  agent  has 
Ixcn  sunlight  alone.  It  is  possible  that  tin-  factors  associated 
with  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  outdoors  have  l***n  responsible 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  results  usually  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun’s  rays.  We  should  remember  that  exposure 
to  sunlight  outdoors  makes  the  person  subject  to  possible  change 
— chemical,  physical  or  both  by  solar  radiation  ami  perhaps 
other  unsuspected  agencies  that  could  not  Ik*  o|M*rati\e  in  the 
laboratory.  Whether  these  or  unknown  factors  (acting  singly 


or  in  combination  with  one  another  or  with  Ruulight)  or  sun¬ 
light  alone  brought  aixiut  the  striking  results,  remains  to  In* 
ascertained. 

"There  is  thus  evidence  that  cod-liver  oil  includes  at  least  two 
distinct  factors.  Sunlight  and  fresh  air  can  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  tho  one.  but  not  completely  for  the  absence  of  t la- 
other .  However,  these  imperfections  in  our  knowledge  do  not 
detract  from  the  remarkable  fact  that  sunlight  and  outdoor  air. 
with  such  factors  as  may  Ik*  associated  with  them,  have  wonder¬ 
ful  health-  and  life-giving  powers  which  enable  the  animal  to 
adapt  itself  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suecess  to  adverse 
environmental  conditions.  Some  day.  let  us  hope.  light  and 
radiant  energy  in  general  will  have  been  evaluat'd  at  their 
correct  worth  and  in  their  proper  meaning  with  r»*s|H<*t  to  the 
problems  of  heliotherapy  and  health." 

MOVIES  AS  TEACHERS 

Thoroughgoing  scientific  investigation 

of  the  educational  value  of  the  motion  picture  is  urged 
by  Dr.  Raymond  Dodge,  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  This  inquiry,  he  suggest*,  should  include  fatigue-testa 
of  the  eyes  after  on] i nary  school  work  and  after  feeing  movie- 
films  of  various  lengths,  as  well  as  examinations  to  determine  the 
accuracy  and  amount  learned  from  the  picture  screen  in  com¬ 
parison  with  results  from  the  l**st  oral  instruction.  Says  Science 
Service's  Daily  Science  .Von  Bulletin  (Washington): 

"  Dr.  Dodge  explains  that  the  human  eye  in  viewing  the  movie* 
i*  commonly  subject'd  to  three*  source*  of  fatigue.  There  i*. 
first,  a  pursuit  motion  of  the  eye  a*  a  whole  in  which  it  follows  the 
moving  objects  on  tho  screen.  This  is  the  most  fatiguing  typo 
of  eye-movement.  In  addition,  there  are  likely  to  Ik*  gre« 
changes  in  illumination  in  the  occasional  use  of  moving  picture* 
in  schools,  due  to  tho  turning  on  and  off  of  lights.  Such  illumina¬ 
tion  changes,  if  they  are  numerous,  an*  fatiguing  to  the  muscles 
of  the  iris.  They  force  tho  pupil  of  the  eye  to  expand  and  con¬ 
tract  to  adapt  itself  to  tho  alternate  changes.  Finally,  non- 
profossionnl  projection  is  apt  to  lx*  blurred.  The  slightest  blur 
in  tho  picture  may  produce  very  fatiguing  activity  of  the  ciliary 
muscles  that  control  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  lilurnd  retinal 
images  are  the  stimulus  for  refocusing  the  eye.  When  the  object 
itself  is  blurred  the  eye  ran  never  correct  it.  Rut  it  keeps  trying. 
Thi«  j*  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  projection  picture*,  both  still 
and  moving,  tend  to  produce  eyestrain.  While  all  of  there 
movements  induce  eye  fatigue,  he  said,  the  human  eyes  in  normal 
condition  can  stand  a  good  deal. 

"'Before  moving  pictures  are  conceded  any  important  'du¬ 
rational  rAle,'  said  Dr.  I>odgv,  ‘we  need  to  know  just  how  this 
fatigue  eom|»arp*  with  that  experienced  by  the  eyes  in  ordinary 
school  work,  and  just  what  length  and  quality  ot  film  is  Ik*s|  fur 
the  eye*,  and  how  often  it  i*  advisable  to  have  movie  lessons.  All 
three  kinds  of  fatigue  of  the  eyes  can  be  measured.  Fatigue  of 
tbo  external  muscles  cun  now  Ik*  determined  by  means  of  appa¬ 
ratus  that  take* continuous  photographic  records  of  tbi*s|Hs*l  of 
eye  movement*,  in  Hie  form  of  dotted  lines.  The  slant  of  llu* 
lines  shows  tho  speed  of  eye  movement  and  indicates  the  fatigue 
of  the  eye.  Many  universities  are  now  equipped  with  such  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  for  recording  eye  movement*,  including  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Colunibin  and  Harvard.' 

"Reside*  lieing  inferior  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  and  put¬ 
ting  a  strain  upon  the  eyos.  Dr.  Dodge  said  some  of  the  so-called 
educational  picture*  used  to-day  have  such  improbable  plots  and 
absurd  incidents  as  to  put  a  strain  on  human  credulity  a*  well. 
Tho  stories  woven  around  the  facts  to  Ik*  presented  are  so  im¬ 
probable  that  they  leave  doubt  ill  the  spectator's  mind  as  to  the 
facts  themselves. 

"'They  naturally  produce  in  the  student's  mind  the  tendency  to 
regard  the  rest  al*»  ns  fiction,'  he  said.  'IJkc  all  untruths  and 
false  alarms  they  prejudice  us  against  the  real  and  important 
eases.  The  average  ptnon  probably  realizes  most  of  tho  time  at 
a  movie  show  that  he  is  seeing  shadow*  and  not  real  |tcoplc  doing 
real  things.  Colored  pictures  and  some  means  of  giving  depth 
and  plasticity  to  the  representation  would  help  make  them  Mem 
more  real  and  would  consequently  make  them  more  effective 
agencies  of  education.' 

"Just  how  much  a  film  really  gets  across  to  children  or  adults 
can  l»e  accurately  determined  by  suitable  examinations  or  ques¬ 
tions.  A  comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  film  instruction  and 
other  kinds  of  school  work  is  both  possible  and  feasible." 
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A  NEW  TURBINE  LOCOMOTIVE 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  PRODUCING  greater  tractive 
power  with  less  than  half  the  coal  and  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  saving  in  upkeep  has  been  solved  on  the 
Swedish  State  Railways  by  the  newly  developed  Ljungstrom 
locomotive,  if  we  are  to  believe  R.  Villen, 
who  contributes  a  description  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  engine  to  La  Mature  i  Paris). 

The  inventor,  we  an*  told,  has  success¬ 
fully  used  several  devices  common  in 
stationary  power-plants,  but  not  hitherto 
adapted  to  locomotives,  and  has  hence 
reached  sueli  economy  that  he  has  more 
than  doubled  the  amount  of  energy  realized 
from  the  same  weight  of  coal.  HU  engine 
is  a  steam  turbine,  both  the  furnace-air 
and  the  boiler-water  are  preheated,  and 
the  steam  is  condensed  instead  of  turning 
it  into  the  stack,  where  the  penetrating 
ehoo!  choo!  of  its  escape  is  perhaps  the 
most  familiar  thine  about  a  railroad  train 


into  the  air.  is  brought  back  again:  the  last  section  is  made 
double,  so  that  it  is  acted  upon  again  by  the  returning  steam, 
which  finally  escapes  in  the  center  of  the  turbine.  This  device 
makes  a  more  compact  turbine  possible,  so  that  it  can  easily  lie 
accommodated  on  the  locomotive. 

“The  whole  machinery  of  steam-production  is  at  the  forward 
end  and  includes  all  the  improvements  found  in  up-to-date 


U  UNO  ST  ROM'S  TlRIlINF.  LOCOMOTIVE 


It  ron-fci«  of  I  wo  v  thick*,  of  which  the  forward  one  carries  the  boiler,  air- heaters.  anil  roiil 
riwervoir,  ami  Ibr  rear  one  I  be  lurldnc.  re-luciii*  *ear».  conUcnscr  ami  water-heater-. 


to  the  listening  public.  Ljungstrdm'a  engine  uses  steady 
mechanical  forced  draught,  and  the  intermittent  puffs  are  no 
longer  heard.  Says  Mr.  Vi llers: 

"The  object  of  substituting  the  turbine  for  the  steam-engine 
is  to  get  n  more  economical  macliine  than  the  present  pi-ton 


Till:  NKW  LOCOMOTIVES  It E Dl’CI NO-« •  EARS 


Nccnunry  because  tin*  turNne  run*  al  0.200  r*- volutions  a  mimile. 


locomotive.  The  latter  lias  valuable  Hexibilitv  and  simplicity, 
but  it  hums  a  great  deal  of  coal.  It  utilize*  about  li  |>er  cent.— 
in  other  words,  almut  JM  i*cr  cent,  of  the  heat -energy  of  the  coal 
i*  wasted.  The  large  modern  |»ower-station>.  on  the  contrary, 
utilize  alxiut  20  per  cent. 

"The  Ljungstrdm  locomotive  has  been  built  for  the  Swedish 
Stale  Railways;  ils  power  compares  well  with  that  of  the  Inrg*  -I 
engines  of  this  system,  and  il  lias  nlready  l*orne  the  test  of  lone 
current  service.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  care  with  which  every 
detail  has  been  studied.  It  is  a  veritable  movable  (tower  plant, 
and  its  coal-consumption  is  only  liulf  of  that  of  an  ordinary 
locomotive. 

"The  locomotive  bus  two  units — one  looks  like  a  tender  and 
carries  the  turbine,  the  auxiliary  engines  and  the  condensation 
apparatus;  the  other,  coupled  in  front  of  this,  looks  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  locomotive  and  carries  the  boiler,  the  furnace,  the  super¬ 
heaters  and  the  store  of  coal. 

"The  turbine,  placed  in  the  forward  end  of  the  tender,  it- 
axis  parallel  to  the  axles,  is  connected  with  these  by  a  double 
reduring-gear.  The  turbine  itself  has  no  special  peculiarities; 
it  is  of  the  combined  impulsion  and  reaction  type,  the  steam 
circulating  parallel  to  the  axis.  An  important  peculiarity  should 
lie  noted— after  haring  traversed  the  length  of  the  turbine, 
acting  on  its  successive  sections,  the  -team,  instead  of  issuing 


power-stations,  which  an-  systematically  on  the  hunt  for  ‘lost 
calories.’  The  ends  of  locomotive  I  toiler  tubes  make  very  little 
•tram.  Hen*  the  tul*es  an-  only  two-thirds  length,  so  that  the 
gases  that  issue  from  them  are  hotter  than  in  ordinary  loco¬ 
motive*.  The  extra  beat  is  r« •covered  Inter,  by  using  it  to 
raise  the  teiii|>eru!ure  of  the  air  that  enters  the  furnace.  This 
preliminary  heating  of  air  has  lawn  introduced  into  central 
I  >ower- plan  Is,  but  this  is  the  lirat  instance  of  its  adoption  on  a 
locomotive. 

"When  we  recollect  that  in  ordinary  locomotive*  the  hot 
ga*4*s  r-cu.ic  from  the  stack  at  a  minimum  temperature*  of  300 
degrees,  we  realize  that  the  LjungstrAni  locomotive,  where*  it  is 
only  1.7)  degrees,  has  brought  almut  an  important  progress  in 
the  Utilization  of  heat.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  volume 
of  the  expelled  goar*  i*  reduced  one-half. 

"This  temjHTalure  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  assure  natural 
draft,  and  as  the  steam  is.condens.-d,  it  can  not  lx*  used  to  create 
a  draught  as  in  nil  locomotives  since  Stephenson.  The  aspira¬ 
tion  of  fresh  air.  its  passage  through  the  heater  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  burmsl  gases  are-  therefore  all  brought  anout  by  n  venti¬ 
lator  operated  by  a  small  steam  turbine. 

"The  water  admit  t.sl  to  the  boiler  is  also  previously  lieu  ted. 
It  comes  from  the  -team  condensed  in  the  condenser,  and  tlio 
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Which  rai««>  Hie  temperature  of  the  funu»oe-*lr  liefore  nilitiltllnic  it. 


same  water  i-  thus  used  over  and  over.  All  this  regenerative 
apparatus  is  plac-d  on  the  rear  vehicle. 

"At  maximum  spcsl  the  motor  turbine  makes  9,200  vibra¬ 
tions  a  minute  -t«*o  many  to  l*o  transmitted  directly  to  the 
wheels,  so  it  i*  provided  with  a  speed-reducer  that  has  a  double 
set  «*f  gears.  The  engin.-cr  controls  the  speed  of  the  turbine 
itself  hv  re-g. dating  the  admission  of  steam." 


LETTERS  -  AND  -  ART 

LITERATURE  DRAMA  MUSIC  FINE-ARTS  EDUCATION  CULTURE 


SAVED  FROM  TIIE  WORMS 


THE  "CONQUEROR  WORM"  nut  a  rwnl  setliark 
when  the  great  hall  of  William  Rufus  emerged  rejuve¬ 
nated  lo  nui-t  the  salute  of  England's  King  and  Queen. 
Its  enemy,  detected  in  time,  and  checked  in  its  ravages,  is  called 
the  "death-watch  beetle,"  and  the  famous  hall  with  its  oak  roof 
Imilt  by  Richard  II  remains  preserved  for  future  generations 
an  "unrivaled  masterpiece  of  medieval  carja-ntry.”  It  is  the 
oldest  palace  of  the 

English  kings,  and  it  has  ————————  —  —  »  ■ 

been  the  Heetie  of  more 
royal  pageantry  than 

any  other  English  build-  ^ 

ing.  No  American  visi¬ 
tor  who  fOM  to  the 
House  of  Parliament  in 

Westminster  Pnlaee  fails  4  J'  '  ^  ML  jUVv >  /  )  J  |  .  \  ( 

to  look  upon  this  marv el. 

Cleaned  of  the  ages  of  'v  I  fjfJ  .../V 

grime  one  can  now  -i'  5  /.  '/  i  it 

"the  lovely  medieval  5/  *v  '/,t\  K  ,i|||  if 

...I'N  . . .  ,  'ilini 

»‘"K» ">  <*  5 eVAi  ii A ll!i -dl I 

Immnier  Ih-.hiik ;•  Tln-ir  ]f,  /  .‘H  jl 

fiu-es  of  calm  smiling  f  1 1 1  *  J  II*™ W V/ 1 Yu\i%i 

ivstasy,  says  a  w  riter  in  l  -  ±-A^+t9'  . .'  1  U 

the  Manehester  c.ioiol-  |  j*  I ' 

inn,  are  now  "n-Mored  D  TvJi f  A  -a  J IrB 

to  the  state  in  which  fl  ■  I  ’]  mil  r 

.1,,  chiat-l  of  M„-  f'  lp,W//n  Jl 

known  master  left  them 

at  the  end  of  the  four-  \  |  1  I  |r  W  y 
leentli  century.  For  the 

llrst  time  in  modern  . -fkJ^l 

limes  one  can  now  follow 

all  the  si  in  pic  lines  of  the  ’ Ml  ‘  i ll" 

great  roof  sweeping  up  H.  \  ^ 

Into  the  dear  height." 

The  King,  in  shaking  at 
the  <i|n  mug  «»f  the  r»- 
stored  hall,  is  quoted  as 
saying: 


in  a  bit  of  half-eaten  oak.  The  King  was  celebrating  the  victory 
over  this  busy  .V '.e niobium  lesteUalum.  It  has  taken  ten  y««r*' 
effort  and  enormous  expense  to  repair  the  ravages  of  this  little 
creature.  He  has  filled  Westminster  Hall  all  those  years  with  a 
network  of  scaffolding.  The  lieetlo  had.  in  centuries  of  steady 
work.  bored  the  heart  out  of  the  principals  and  all  the  other 
chief  supports  of  the  wonderful  structure. 

"Nothing  could  »►*•  sen  of  his  ruin— to  the  eye  the  beam* 

looked  as  good  as  when 
~ “ “ “ “ ” ”” they  were  placed  then- 

by  Richard  H'i  naiw 
^  a  *4  V  .  V  gff,1,'  ^  *  ..  carpenter.  What  ha* 

been  done  by  the  n- 

7^\  If  <1  storers  is  to  fix  eon*  of 

.  i  uSS!/  Ht«el  inthe  disemliowelcd 

beam*  in  such  a  way  a* 
to  preserve  them  out- 
II  vi  "fl  J  i.  '■  |  wardlv  unaltond.  About 

IJI)  '  IS,  '  '  SI  270  tons  of  steel  have 

[r,  “  |  been  UMCfl.  In  addition 

I  -  f  I  1 1  ‘  i  a  8  vl  \  1  decayed  outer  pieces  have 

‘  I  !  A  1  ft  3  3  few  •n'Pn  pal eheil  with  pi.s.- 

M  j Kv  I  M*  of  fine  oak  from  Wad- 

III  II I  rV  1  hurst  Forest  in  Kent 

_  \  an  oak  as  strong  in*  »t*sl 

'K  'l  Ii  1,*  U;  0^3  or  stone.  Thera  haa  been 

lllitmkv  1  la)  no  attempt  to  make  the 

.A  -til Ptfrir***  Ufy  new  look  like  the  old. 

|fl  1  |.  ,*  *  — A  ‘"V  and,  if  the  effect  i* rather 

hr  patehy.it  is  a  sign  nf  lion* 

t*1"*''-  III*  j,!  wty.  and  time  will  soon 

U  «  Mb  f  mellow  il  all  down  in 

one  tint.  Even  where 
steel  has  Iiccii  most 
//  9 :  ‘  »  Il  freely  used.  ns  in  the  r***f 

ItniMM*.  it  is  hardly  vi*- 
•  '  ’  i  ■  fy  ible  from  Indow.  The 

,  w  I  y  w  hole  rmif  looks  strung 

ami  good  f«»r  os  many 
centurira  again.*' 


I  here  is  not  room  to 
record  all  the  doing*  in 
this  hnll.  but  another 
(luarilian  writer  recount* 
these: 


"Westminster  I  tail  up-  I  alwiut  their  mvks  for  I**- 

peals  in  a  special  manner  g  .  ing  implicate*!  in  a  prvo- 

to  the  mind  ami  imag-  “  lice  rising  on  Evil  M»> 

i  nation  of  the  whole  Eli-  i  \m  kim»ki>  mkmii  \  \i.  CAkrKNTKV  I)ny.  Three  queens,  they 

glish-s|N'aking  ro**e.  For  of  England  (it  was  still 

eentunra  it  ha*  trim . I  Catherine  of  Arafftm 

the  growth  of  the  Con-  “  1  -r.M  .-i  r  '  ••'**‘  then),  of  France,  and  of 

si  it  lit  ion  and  has  b*M>n.  - -  Scotland,  and  Cardinal 

as  it  were,  a  link  between  Wolney  pleaded  for  the 

the  Crown  and  the  people.  In  far-off  .lays  it  wa>tlie  great  hall  prisoners,  who  were  f<*rgiven  and  Hung  their  halters  towar.1  the 
of  the  King’s  Palace,  and  more  recently  the  seat  of  the  highest  rafters  of  tin*  hall.  Su**h  was  the  mercy  of  a  king  to  his  erring 

law- courts  of  the  kingdom.  So  during  the  eight  year*  that  it  subjects.  A  century  and  a  half  later  a  king,  this  time  in  the  jl**ck. 

was  closed  we  s*n-iiic«I  temporarily  to  have  lost  a  priceless  found  no  such  lenient  treatment.  For  Charles  I  Wewtminsii-r 

treasure  of  our  national  life."  Hull  was  the  protog  to  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall.  Itut  he  *»• 

not  the  first  doomed  man  to  leave  the  building.  Sir  Thoma* 
More  was  arraigned  there,  and  soon  afterward  to  Henry  \  III. 
playing  tables  with  Anne  Boleyn.  news  was  brought  of  hi*  execu¬ 
tion.  John  Fisher.  Bishop  of  Rochester  (who  had  opposed  the 
Royal  divorce  i.  l*rotect**r  Somerset.  Northumberland  (Sotner- 
"  In  it  was  an  account  of  the  restoration  and  a  specimen  of  the  set's  rival  l.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (who  was  tortured  in  the  Tower*, 

famous  denth-wateh  lieetle  pri*scrv*H|  in  a  tesl-tul»*  ami  niounte*!  Lonl  Stourton  'who  was  hanged  at  Salisbury  with  a  silken  coni. 


Inspect*^  by  the  King  and  Qms*n  was  a  stout  l*ox  made  from 
some  of  the  llve-Cent uries-ohl  timlier  and  ImmiiiiI  with  aneient 
roof-nails: 
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Norfolk  (who  support**!  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots),  Arundel  (who 
»a»  charged  with  conspiring  ’with  certain  priests  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus'),  Guido  Faux  and  Sir  Kverard  Digbv  (who  had  plotted 
the  gunpowder  treason).  Strafford  (whose  policy  of  'thorough' 
cost  hint  his  head).  Stafford  (who  was  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
famous  Titus  Oates),  Warwick  (who  had  committed  murder 
in  a  Strand  coffee-house),  and  the  Istrd*  Oromartie,  Balnicrino, 
an*l  Kilmarnock  (who  were  Jacobi  tea  and  supported  the  I*re- 
tender) — these  are  among  the  long  succession  of  patrician  and 
other  unfortunates  who  stood  their  trial  in  Westminster  llall. 

"Hero  also  came  the  Seven  Bishops  who  hail  defied  King 
Jnincs  II,  anil  Warren  Hastings,  the  famous  Indian  adminis¬ 
trator,  to  whose  fortunes  Macaulay  has  given  immortality,  and 
at  whoso  trial  Burke  spoke.  A  whole  history  of  high  treason 
and  of  the  proud,  wayward  Englishmen  who  have  dared  too 
much  might  1h>  written  round  this  hall. 

"In  such  an  account  space  might  fittingly  be  found  for  Kliza- 
beth  Chudlcigh.  who  appeared 

in  Westminster  late  in  the  eight-  - 

tenth  century.  This  lady  big- 

amotisly  married  tho  Duko  of 

Kingston,  her  husband,  the  Karl 

..f  Bristol,  being  still  alive.  She.  *  ™ 

among  the  many  doomed  Hg-  . 

UTB*.  was  lucky.  Perhaps  her  fc  Vj 

beauty  and  her  tears  saved  her  ^ 

from  the  penalty  of  having  her  \  i 

right  hand  branded  upon  the  V  .  ■  fc  * 

block,  and  she  was  iliseharged  \ 

upon  payment  «»f  f****.  There  / 

were  no  newspaper*  in  her  day  to 

titillate  the  larger  English  public 

with  the  record  of  her  fortunes.  ANGKl-t'  HKADh  at  Tilt: 
but  such  folk  as  could  at  tended  t  ho  •  XoUht„  nmmvhm  (lf  „ 

trial,  and  soldiers  were  required 
to  regulate  the  crowds,  which  in- 
••lulled  ladies  in  full  Court  dress. 

"The  building  in  which  these  later  events  happen**!  was  not 
that  first  rui«*d  by  the  Ited  King.  For  in  its  present  form  it  is 
principally  the  work  of  Richard  II,  who  kept  Christmas  there 
ju»t  three  hundred  yean  after  the  first  Whitsuntide  revels.  Into 
this  new  hall  came  the  most  dramatic  Lord  Mayor's  procession 
that  has  ever  walked  the  November  streets  of  London.  While 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  on  his  way  thither  in  1415  (he  was  going 
there  to  Ih>  sworn  in)  news  arrived  suddenly  that  King  Henry  V 
and  his  army  had  won  an  unexpected  battle  oversea*.  Tho 
name  of  that  victory  is  Agincourt.  The  victor  himself  was  soon 
back  in  Knglnnd  and  was  fflted  in  Westminster.  In  the  same 
hall  another  great  English  captain,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
figured  once,  riding  on  a  white  charger  after  the  coronation  of 
(hsirge  IV. 

" Westminster  Hall  has,  imbed,  been  surfeited  on  the  poni|»s 
of  history." 

The  London  Daily  F.xpreaa  also  surveys  the  great  hall's  history 
and  digs  up  some  other  picturesque  facts;  its  varied  history  as 
well  us  its  archi tectorial  excellence  justify  its  five  different 
periods  of  repair: 

"Westminster  Hall  is  essentially  a  king’s  hall;  it  was  built  by 
William  1 1  as  a  place  where  he  could  feast  his  baron*.  and  was 
known  for  generations  as  ‘Rufus'  Roaring  Hall.' 

"Richard  II  raised  the  Norman  walls  and  erected  the  glorious 
open  hammer- beam  roof,  with  its  tracery  uml  carved  angels.  n« 
wo  see  it  to-day. 

"The  hall  is  240  feet,  long  by  07  feet  wide,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  at  Padua,  is  the  largest  building  in 
the  world  the  roof  of  which  is  unsupported  by  columns. 

"There  Richard  feasted  10,000  persons  daily  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  of  1308.  but  the  next  year,  in  the  hull  he  had  made,  he  was 
forced  to  abdicate. 

"The  most  poignant  episode  that  ever  took  place  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall  was  when  Charles  I  was  condemned  to  death  in 
UW9.  Eight  years  later  Cromwell  was  installed  Lord  Protector: 
the  following  year  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
in  1  titil  his  body  was  dug  up.  and  his  head  adorned  the  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall  for  twenty  years. 

"Westminster  Hall  has  been  flooded  at  least  twice  by  the 
Thames;  during  1812  boats  entered  the  building,  the  water  being 
three  feet  deep. 

"In  1834  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
engines  were  taken  into  the  hall,  and  the  country  was  spared 
a  loss  that  neither  art  nor  time  could  have  replaced." 


DALCROZE  EXPLAINS  HIS  METHOD 


Ol’TSIDR  THE  INITIATES  few  probably  understand  just 
|  what  “Dalcroze"  stands  for,  tho  the  word  is  bandied 
about  a  good  deal  in  conneotion  with  hot  It dancing  ami 
physical  exercise.  That  it  is  neither  one  nor  l  he  other,  tho  it  liears 
a  strong  relation  to  both,  is  s*en  in  the  explanation  of ‘‘eurhyth¬ 
mies.”  the  name  given  by  E.  Jacques  Dalcroze  to  bis  method, 
in  an  article  contributed  by  him  to  the  London  Daily  News. 
He  was  fac«>d.  he  tells  uh.  with  tho  problem  of  teaching  music, 
and  he  found,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  two  main  obstacles. 
"First,  my  pupils  lacked  the  power  of  executing  instantaneously 
the  dictates  of  their  volition,  and.  secondly,  their  task  was  made 
all  the  harder  as  they  were  unable  to  analyze  tho  problems  with 

_  which  they  were  confronted. 

thereby  increasing  tho  difficulty 

®of  performing  the  numlicr  of 

acts  simultaneously  of  which 
every  pcrfornu*r  must  he  capa¬ 
ble."  He  found  their  sense 
of  time  imperfect,  and  "the 
intellectual  effort  require*!  by 
them  to  ohviato  mistakes  de¬ 
manded  so  much  concentration 
from  them  that  other  factors, 
such  as  musical  expression, 
(dm  ok  HaMMKK  hkams  suffered  in  consequence."  Ho 


AXGKlJV  HKAIMAT  TUB  KN DM  OF  HaMMKK  BKAMM 
NolsMo  rumplni  of  mnllrvnl  In  WntUnlnttrr  II  ill. 


w 


continues: 


-J  "I  realized  that  tho  attempt 
to  master  musical  problems  by 
n  purely  intell*>ctual  process  was  doomed  to  failure,  uml  I  there¬ 
fore  had  to  devise  a  means  by  which  my  pupils  could  analyze  and 
perceive  the  structure  of  music  instinctively.  I)  they  could  come 
to  feel  a  rhythm,  as  presented  to  them  on  tho  printed  page  of 
music,  quite  automatically,  my  first  battle  would  be  won.  It 
would  then  merely  remain  for  me  to  develop  their  instinctive 
rhythmic  reaction  and.  if  possible,  to  dense  a  means  by  which  the 
concentration  demanded  of  the  pupil  would  be  pmgressively  pro¬ 
portioned  to  his  developing  jsiwcrs. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  details  of  my  method  here; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  pupils  are  taught  to  follow  ami  to  analyze 
rhythms  played  to  them,  by  using  their  limbs  as  an  instrument. 
The  method  differs  from  ordinary  gymnastic*  very  materially  in 
on**  rc^pt-ct :  in  physical  gymnastics  complicated  feats  arc 

Sevcd  by  meiiionziug  the  sequence  of  intricate  movements. 

effort  required  is  a  purely  intellectual  one.  In  my  method 
....  .nstinctivn  reaction  to  the  rhythm  or  tho  word  of  commuml 
is  acquired,  and  this  difference  is  very  important  for  several 
reasons.  It  teaches  the  pupil  something  which  ordinary  educa¬ 
tion  leaves  out  of  account  almost  entirely,  namely,  the  instan¬ 
taneous  response  *»f  the  mind  to  impressions  it  receive*,  coupled 
with  the  power  of  reacting  to  them  or  expressing  them,  not  by 
virtue  of  intellectual  processes,  but  by  the  automatic  control  of 
every  limb  of  the  body.  The  advantage  of  such  training  may 
conveniently  l*e  analyzed  here." 

He  believes  that  philosopher*  and  artists  are  right  in  saying 
that  "the  power  of  instinctive  n*action  and  expression  is  an  in¬ 
ward  desire.  if  not  a  necessity,  to  perfect  development,  of  every 
sentient  being,  whether  it  is  conscious  or  unconscious.”  Going  on : 

"The  possession  of  this  power  means  not  only  more  perfect 
control  of  the  pupils’  talents,  but  it  means  also  an  entirely  new 
avenue  of  development  to  most  of  them.  It  enubles  them  to 
analyze  artistic  phenomena  in  every  branch  of  art.  and  give* 
th*  m.  &'  it  were,  a  new  language.  So  many  people  suffer  from 
being  choked  with  a  series  of  impressions  which  they  can  not 
expre-s. 

"My  pupils  gain  the  power  of  self-expression,  and  as  mv 
method  is  not  Itased  on  what  1  might  call  physically  intellectual 
exercise*,  the  power  of  self-expression  is  gained  unconsciously, 
just  a*  the  reaction  to  a  musical  rhythm  has  been  acquired  in¬ 
stinctively.  It  is  intereating  to  compare  children  at  work  and  at 
play  who  have  l>eon  taught  eurhythmies  with  children  who 
have  been  taught  to  perform  dances.  At  best,  the  pupils  of  a 
formal  intellectual  system  express  the  personality  and  the  artistic 
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aspirations  of  their  teacher.  They  gain  a  formal  control  over 
certain  movements  of  certain  limbs.  and  they  must  often  pay  the 
penalty  by  becoming  acutely  self-conscious. 

"I  do  not  deny  that  much  of  what  such  children  learn  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  but  the  example  should  serve  to  differentiate,  in  the 
minds  of  my  readers,  between  the  end  to  which  my  mpthod  is 
directed  and  that  aimed  at  by  schools  of  dancing.  Children  who 
are  taught  eurhythmies  gain  the  power  of  controlling  all  their 
limbs  in  accordance  with  their  own  volition.  Their  control  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  it  represent*  the  volition  of  each  individual 
child  completely,  loiter  on.  w  hen  their  sensitivity  to  the  esthetic 
value*  of  musical  composition  finds  an  instinctive  echo  in  their 


THE  PAINTER  OF  SUNLIGHT  AND 
CHILDREN 


ART  WAKES  UP  NEW  YORK  PERIODICALLY. 
But  her  periodic  frenzies  of  interest  have  never  exceeded 
•L.  A  the  demonstration  caused  by  the  Sorolla  exhibition  at 
the  Hispanic  Museum  in  1A09.  It  was  a  long  journey  for  the 
populace  out  to  this  center,  but  the  entire  number  of  visitor-, 
said  to  have  been  200.000.  outmatches  the  attendance  at  any 
prize-fight,  tho  of  course,  they  did  not  assemble  at  one  time. 

This  event  is  brought  to 
memory  by  the  death  of 
the  painter  in  Madrid  on 
August  11.  But  time  will 
not  efface  this  memory,  for 
his  work  is  establish)*!  in 
our  art  galleries,  while  that 
enshrined  in  the  Hispanic 
Museum  is  a  monument  to 
the  painter  almost  as  much 
as  to  the  country  whose  life 
and  physicul  usp)<ctj<  it 
seeks  to  represent.  "lli« 
l»>pulurity  here,"  says  the 
New  York  Urrnlti,  "was 
proof  of  something  more 
than  his  own  genius.  It 
showed  how  eager  the  world 
is  to  pay  deference  to  any 
poet  who  set**  life  in  its 
loveliest  possible  mtui de¬ 
lation!.”  Whatever  posi¬ 
tion*  he  will  occupy  in  the 
changing  field  of  critical 
appreciation  he  lias  a  secure 
niche  in  tho  history  of 
Spanish  art.  The  Hr  rail 
points  this: 


mind,  their  movements  express,  not  the  teacher's  artistic  ten¬ 
dencies,  hut  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  pupil. 

“In  brief,  children,  and  grown-up*  for  that  matter,  gain  pri¬ 
marily  two  things  by  the  study  of  eurhythmies.  First,  they  leant 
tin*  perfect  control  of  their  mental,  anil  by  consequence  of  their 
physical,  apparatus;  ami  secondly,  the  capacity  for  analysis, 
expression  ami  concentration  acquired  instinctively,  gives  them 
a  mental  ami  physical  poise  which  many  of  my  pupils  believe  to 
Im>  nn  asset,  in  life  of  no  mean  value." 


UNDEMOCRATIC  EDUCATION  Education  finds  a  new 
critic  in  Charles  M.  Schwab,  whose  views,  given  in  the  Now 
York  H'lir/i/.  show's  ho  condemns  colleges,  not  college  men: 

"The  system  of  education  in  America  to-day  is  undemocratic. 
It  tends  to  mold  the  young  manhood  of  the  country  into  a  set 
type.  That  type  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  environment  of  hook«. 
of  music,  of  art.  It  is  a  type  which  can  not  comprehend  the 
dynamics  of  the  workingman's  situation:  which  fails  to  recognize 
the  importance  <»f  the  workingman:  which  even  overlooks  the 
distinct  entity  of  the  workingman  in  the  molding  of  a  nation. 

"The  educational  system  is.  in  this  sense,  narrowing.  It 
creates  an  undeniable  atmosphere  that  men  boempe  rooted  in. 
Once  set  in  this  atmosphere,  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  com¬ 
prehend  any  problems  save  those  of  their  immediate  surroundings 
and  |HTsonal  thoughts.  That  is  why  we  seldom  find  a  college 
man  who  is  a  fit  executive  for  thousands  of  steel  workers. 

"American  college*  need  to  broaden  their  outlook.  They 
need  to  mold  men  that  can  sec  across  distances — not  into  them- 
M-lves.  They  need  to  cover  more  territory,  and  this  territory 
need*  to  engulf  the  average  citizen.  For  what  good  i-  education 
unless  it  makes  for  racial  progress,  unless  it  produce-  a  rla—  of 
men  tluit  can  lieer  the  burden*  of  the  nation  rather  than  live 
I  heir  own  selfish  lives?” 


"Sorolla  ami  Zuloaga  revived  tin*  glories  of  Spanish  painting 
which  had  l»cen  in  eclipse  since  the  death  of  (loya.  Fortuny  nml 
Diaz  were  Spaninrdi.  but  they  did  not  derive  Train  Velasquez  or 
Goya.  They  were  more  French  in  the  character  of  their  nrt. 
Soralla.  who  wa*  bom  at  Valencia,  had  his  first  instruction  in 
the  academy  then*,  anil  carried  on  his  artistic  education  in  tin* 
Prado  at  Madrid,  where  be  copied  the  old  masters  l>efon-  ht* 
received  any  impression*  of  another  country’s  art.  Then  he 
went  to  Italy.  He  confess)*!,  however,  that  the  strongest  in¬ 
fluence  of  any  foreign  painters  on  his  own  genius  came  from  the 
works  of  Bn*ticn-l>-piigc  ami  Mcnzcl,  which  he  studied  in  Paris.'' 

The  crowds  who  ho*icged  his  exhibition  will  for  the  most  part 
think  of  him  in  the  terms  us>*l  by  the  New  York  Timm: 

"Few  artists  ever  achieved  such  overwhelming  popularity 
over  night  as  did  .loaquin  Sorolla.  His  fame  was  no  mere 
transitory  craze,  for  much  of  his  work  had  lasting  merit,  and  tin* 
style  made  a  deep  ap|»*a!  because  of  its  clarity  mid  sanity  in  a 
period  given  over  to  all  manner  of  confusion  and  eccentricity, 
lie  d)'light>*d  in  color  and  sunlight  flashing  beaches,  orange 
graves,  brilliant  lights  and  alludes.  Who  that  saw  them  can 
forget  his  painting*  of  children  by  the  seashore,  of  ‘The  Swimmer' 
ami  ‘After  the  Hath'?  His  was  a  gift  for  vivid  impression*, 
rapidly  glimpsed  and  recorded,  which  rarely  failed  to  appeal 
by  their  freshness  anil  sunnincss. 

"Sorolla  was  one  of  the  first  Spanish  painters  of  distinction 
to  n-eord  these  dazzling  colors  of  his  native  land,  it  is  one  of 
the  strange  things  of  Spanish  art  that  it  turned  to  the  somber 
rather  tlian  to  the  gay.  Not  even  the  figures  of  Goya  gave  moo* 
than  the  brilliance  of  personal  adornment.  Among  the  mod¬ 
ems.  Zuloaga.  like  so  many  of  his  pn-decessors.  also  preferred 
the  gray  to  the  bright.  The  hard,  bleak  skies  of  the  rainy  w«- 
-on  »**m  to  have  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Spanish  painter* 
than  the  brilliant  lights  and  shades  of  the  sparkling  days  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Neither  thi'  intense  coloring  of  the  mesas  of  Central 
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Spain,  so  much  like  our  own  New  Mexico,  nor  the  richer  flower-  BOOKS  THE  PRESIDENT  READS 

in?  green  of  the  Mediterranean  seashore,  exercised  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  past.  It  remained  for  Sorolla  to  capture  the  sun-  fT^HE  ENIGMA  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  is  being 
.hine,  and  this  ho  did  as  few  have  over  done  before.”  I  subjected  to  scrutiny  greater,  perhaps  because  he  has 

The  writer  of  the  Now  York  Tribune's  appreciation  is  not  so  so  long  escaped  direct  analysis.  The  Louisville  Post 

confident  of  Sorolla 's  value  as  a  vital  force  in  the  hierarchy  of  trios  to  estimate  Mr.  Coolidge  from  the  books  he  roads,  and  by 

painting.  His  career  is  used  to  illustrate  "one  of  the  most  char-  some  moans  has  gained  a  run  of  the  shelves  in  the  New  Willard, 
aoteristic  tendencies  in  modern  art";  the  aim  to  count  technique  where  the  former  Vice-I*resident  has  been  living.  Its  verdict 


"It  was  entirely  as  a 
technician  that  he  pushed 
himself  to  the  front  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  to  renovate 
■he  methods  of  his  native 
school,  and  it  was  entirely 
us  a  technician  that  he 
later  achieved  international 
fiwne.  Some  of  the  surface 
aqioets  of  his  work  might 
•com  to  cont  radict  t  his.  He 
put  the  joy  of  living  into 
his  picture*  an  inspiriting 
thing  by  itself— and  those 
arc  obviously  Spanish  types 
and  Itoats  which  he  |M>r- 
t rayed  in  his  |H>pular  bench 
•cones,  nut  bent  io  souvenirs 
«*f  a  national  life.  But  it 
was  his  sleight-of-hand  with 
the  brush  that  made  these 
truthful  records  of  his  suc- 
NOful. 

"Spain  needed  him  at 
just  about  Ihe  date  of  his 
divisive  appearance.  The 
countrymen  of  Fortuny, 
himself  a  masterly  techni¬ 
cian.  were  rarely  able  to 
rreapture  anything  but  the 
glitter  of  his  magic,  nud 
that  they  made  hard  and 
metallic  where  he  had  given 
it  the  brilliance  of  a  true 
jewel.  They  were  steeped 
in  a  meretricious  nrtifiei- 
nlily,  painting  little  costume  subjects  in  a  thin  little  manner, 
lie  was  dazzling  because  he  could  not  help  himself.  They  t ril'd 
to  Ih>  dazzling  by  recipe.  Prndilln  and  Villegas,  who  wen- 
worthy  followers  of  Fortuny,  hnd,  like  him.  gravitated  to  Italy, 
and  at  home  in  Madrid  the  young  painters  wasted  their  talents 
like  so  many  squirrels  going  round  and  round  in  a  cage.  Sorolla 
brought  a  new  energy  upon  the  scene. 

"He  let  his  brush  go.  first  in  the  rather  commonplace,  but 
still  workmanlike,  mode  of  the  Paris  salon,  and  then  in  a  way 
<•(  his  own  that  was  the  more  vitalized  because  lie  sought  his 
themes  out-of-doors.  A  famous  European  painter,  a  typo  of 
prodigious  dexterity,  once  visited  Sorolla's  great  exhibition  at 
Paris  in  lltOti,  and  to  his  American  companion  gravely  asserted 
that  Ihe  Spaniard  couldn’t  have  achieved  the  vividness  and 
accuracy  of  his  impressions  if  he  hadn’t  hail  some  help  from  the 
snapshots  of  a  camera.  It  was  an  exaggerated  criticism,  but  it 
not  unreasonably  pointed  to  a  really  disconcerting  note  in  the 
painter's  diabolical  cleverness  of  hand.  That  was  wlmt  pulli-d 
him  through,  a  phenomenal  niumml  facility — which  is  as  danger- 
mis  and  as  specious  as  it  is  useful. 

"Manual  adroitness  is  a  great  gift,  but  at  long  last  it  wears 
out  its  welcome.  Even  after  so  short  a  time  as  has  ela|wcd  since 
the  sensational  show  at  the  Hispanic  Museum  in  l'.mti  Sorolla's 
art  has  found  its  respectable  but  not  by  any  means  impressive 
level.  His  technique  is  still  amusing,  but  it  has  lost  its  thrill. 
To  see  a  conjuror  take  a  rabbit  out  of  a  liat  once,  or  even  twice, 
is  exciting.  To  see  him  do  it  by  the  year  is  to  Ih>  bored.  Sorolla 
was  Spanish,  no  doubt,  but  he  missed  the  deeper  racy  tang  w  hich 
giv«  character  to  the  art  of  his  compatriot.  Zuloaga.  The 
interest  in  his  case  lies  in  the  lesson  it  enforces.  You  can’t  live 
as  an  artist  without  technique.  But  you  can't  live  by  technique 
alone.” 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Sorolla  puintid  for  the  Hispanic 
Museum  a  group  of  portraits  of  Spanish  authors  and  a  Panorama 
of  the  Forty-nine  Provinces  of  Spain.” 


r,iu<  ■«—  Ait 

THE  BATH 

SorolU  rapt  1  vat  ml  New  York  with  hi*  joyous  children  disport  ins  h>  llir  «ea  In  hi*  native  Spain 


is  that  they  an-  "all  there  to  be  rend  and  not  for  adornment." 
Thus: 

"Foremost  among  them  is  a  much-used  copy  of  the  Bible. 
The  passages  most  frequently  turned  to  appear  to  1h-  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

"For  the  most  j»arl  the  library  consists  of  works  on  history, 
constitutional  topics,  biography.  America’s  insular  |>ossessioiis 
and  the  tariff.  That  com|M>rts  with  the  general  impression  of 
the  new  President  as  a  serious,  thoughtful  man.  Altogether 
then-  are  fifteen  volumes  on  the  tariff,  showing  Mr.  Coolidge** 
preoccupation  with  one  of  the  most  controversial  subjects  of 
American  politics  and  one  of  the  prineijial  issues  between  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  ]»artics. 

"The  new  President  is  almost  sun-  to  be  confronted  with 
questions  concerning  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rieo.  and  thdro 
are  several  volumes  on  these  countries.  Then-  is  a  place  for 
Norton’s  ‘Constitution  of  the  United  States.’  and  other  hooks  on 
a  subject  with  which  it  behooves  the  Chief  Executive  to  In-  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar.  A  two-volume  life  of  NVhitelaw  Reid,  once 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  shows  interest  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  nations.  ‘The  Future  of  South  America,*  *A 
IVophct  of  Universal  Peace.*  and  other  books,  bear  on  regional 
and  world  questions  with  which  a  President  must  deal.  Some 
New  England  histories  and  Wells’s  ‘Outline  of  History’  represent 
attention  to  the  general  history  of  the  past.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Coolidge  seems  to  require  little  leaven  in  iiis  reading  fare. 

"Altogether  the  library-  comports  well  with  ideas  about  Mr. 
Coolidge's  personality.  Its  very  sparseness  tits  in  with  his  frugal 
habits  and  his  well-guarded  tongue.  The  books  arc  solid  and 
substantial.  There  is  not  one  among  them  which  could  In-  called 
startling  in  any  sense.  No  touch  of  humor  i»er\adcs  these  book- 
eases.  but  it  may  Ik*  added  parent  helically  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Coolidge  got  his  fill  of  humor  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 
The  Coolidge  betrayed  by  hi*  »»ooks  is  the  Coolidge  that  already 
exists  in  the  public  mind." 


LABORS  CRITICISM  OF  THE  CHURCH 


CHRIST  THE  CARPENTER,  if  he  wen-  present  to-day, 
might  have  a  lesson  particularly  applicable  to  the 
problem  of  industrial  reform,  which,  it  is  asserted  from 
some  Lalior  quarters,  the  Chun-h  He  found'd  either  studiously 
avoids  or  simply  neglects.  The  advice  Christ  gave  to  the 
young  man  of  many  possessions  might  not  In-  relevant  in  all 
eases,  as  modern  conditions  go:  but  the  fundamental  principles 
of  human  relationship  which  He  taught,  we  an-  told,  lose  none 
of  their  authority  or  pertinency  because  of  tin-  complexities  of 
modern  industry  and  social  economy.  Hut  is  the  Church  a* 
negligent  in  her  altitude  toward  industrial  reform  a*  her  out¬ 
spoken  critics  assert?  Then-  an*  both  writers  in  the  rank-  of 
lalior  and  eleriro-economists  who  are  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
who  assert  that  by  showing  the  disparity  between  certain  wages 
and  human  need,  for  one  thing,  the  Church  is  Ida/.ing  the  wav  to 
economic  reform  and  the  alwilition  of  industrial  helot ry.  The 
end  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  steel,  for  which  all  the  churches 
strove,  may  lie  cited  as  a  case  in  poiut.  Tin-  discussion,  of  jiara- 
mount  interest  just  now.  {■  carried  on  in  two  articles  ap| tearing 
in  The  Forum  and  in  a  symposium  of  laW  lenders  in  The  //»«(• 
It  Hr  Renew. 

No  one  can  speak  for  all  American  lalmr  in  regard  to  any  sul»- 
jeot,  least  of  all.  religion.  writes  Paul  Blan«hard.  a  union  official, 
in  Thr  Forum.  "There  are  as  many  attitude*  toward  the 
('hur«ah  as  tlu-re  are  workers."  he  goes  on.  "The  I-*l*or  move¬ 
ment  is  made  up  of  good  Catholics,  good  Jew-,  indifferent 
Protestants,  Bolsheviks.  Southern  Presbyterian',  and  infidel*. 
The  workers  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  their  movement  a*  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  Church.  It  i'  neither  hostile  nor  loyal. 
It  is  simply  detached."  Nevertheless  there  is  an  important 
connection  I >e tween  the  two.  Both  believe  that  there  an-  certain 
evils  needing  correcting,  and  "Labor  Iwlievi-s  that  the  Church 
must  light  those  evils  or  In-  untrue  to  its  trust."  Kir«t.  there  i< 
the  inequality  of  wealth.  "The  appalling  facts  of  low  wages  in 
the  factories  ami  mines  of  America  have  been  revealed  by  almost 
every  official  investigation."  The  lnterehun*h  World  Move¬ 
ment,  wp  are  told,  recorded  that  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  ‘tcel 
strikers  in  the  last  great  strike  n-oci\cd  less  than  a  minimum- 
of-ooinfort  wage.  The  Federal  Industrial  Relatione  Commission 
estimated  that  far  more  than  half  of  our  worker,  do  not  receive 
enough  for  food,  clothes,  shelter,  and  old  age.  Thi«.  exclaims 
the  writer,  "in  the  country  of  Newport  and  Paint  Ifc-ach." 
Then  the  writer  lists  what  he  terms  the  "degradation  of  person¬ 
ality  winch  accompanies  the  industrial  system."  He  goes  on: 

"We  are  often  accused  of  itcing  materialists  Ix-causc  we  light 
for  it  dollar  un  hour.  But  what  doc*  a  dollar  an  hour  mean 
to  us?  It  means  decent  teeth,  good  milk  for  the  children,  the 
lw-st  doctor  when  the  baby  conies,  and  un  occasional  suit  of 
clothes.  It  means  that  the  children  have  some  chance  of  going 
to  high  school,  but  not  to  college:  it  mean.'  that  once  m  two  or 
three  years  we  have  a  vacation.  It  means  a  few  magazines  and  a 
victroia.  It  means  forty-four  dollars  a  week  if  we  have  an 
eight-hour  day.  It  mean*  that  we  may  go  to  the  imor-hoiisc 
when  we  are  old  if  we  get  fired. 

"These  are  the  human  things  for  winch  we  tight  in  the  lalior 
movement:  we  light  for  money  l»-cau*v  money  means  more 
abundant  life.  We  light  u  losing  battle  in  the  ricb*-!  country 
in  the  world  because  we  are  worth  lea.-  a-  the  years  go  on.  Our 
human  machines  run  down  and  the  cm  plovers  pav  nothing  for 
junk." 

Lalior  fights  also  against  the  monotony  of  the  machine  ims-  - 
ami  the  long  hours  of  "uninspiring"  work  which  reduce-  the 
workers  in  almost  every  industry  to  ":h-*  level  of  gear  shifts. 


oil-cups,  and  automatic  stitchers."  and  make*  the  work  itself 
"as  glorious  as  the  prank  of  a  phonograph.”  Laborers,  it  is 
complaint*!,  "an-  liought  and  sold  like  cakes  of  soap  and  sacks 
of  flour.”  They  an;  told  what  unions  they  can  belong  to,  but 
they  can  not  dictate  to  what  associations  their  employers  may 
lielong.  In  their  struggle  for  collective  bargaining  the  law.  it  is 
said,  is  often  against  them,  and  organizers  are  jailed  without 
trial  by  jury.  How  loudly,  it  is  asked,  doe*  the  churchman 
protest  against  these  things?  It  is  recognized  by  Mr.  Blan.sliard 
that  a  neutral  attitude  should  Is-  maintained  in  investigating 
industrial  facts;  but  after  fact*  are  disclosed  Labor  feels  that 
"the  Church  should  Is-  just  as  militant  in  it*  opposition  to 
industrial  ills  as  it  was  in  its  fight  against  negro  slavery  or  tlu- 
saloon.  Why  play  safe?  Jesus  didn't." 

What  should  the  Church  do?  First  of  all.  Labor  "  would  like  tn 
have  constant  denunciation  by  preachers  and  church  leaders  of 
low  wages,  long  hours,  of  the  denial  of  real  collective  bargaining 
and  the  economic  inequality  of  our  society."  To  the  deealog 
is  suggest.-d  certain  additions:  "Thou  shall  not  discharge  « 
man  for  being  a  radical.  Thou  -hall  not  pay  workers  a  starva¬ 
tion  wage  if  thou  hast  any  gasoline  in  thy  tank."  And  the  naiue 
of  Christ  should  not  Is-  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  twelve- 
hour  day.  Secondly,  the  Church  should  make  "fact-studio" 
of  modern  industrial  situations  and  make  the  truth  known  to  the 
public.  Thirdly.  I-alior  wont*  the  Church  to  give  it  some  gnat 
personalities  "like  the  Into  Bishop  Williams  of  Michigan." 

As  it  is.  complains  S.  Vankowsky,  editor  of  J mitre  (New  York  ), 
organ  of  the  International  Indies'  Garment  Workers’  Union, 
"the  Church  is  with  the  strong.  When  Lalior  will  have 
become  a  force,  then  ami  then  only  will  the  Church  In- 
with  l-alior."  Mr.  Yankowsky  participates  in  a  symposium 
on  what  Labor  thinks  of  the  Church,  conducted  in  The 
Homiletic  Renew.  It  is  strange,  he  thinks,  that  the  Church, 
which  "ought  to  be  wit  hand  for  the  weak,  the  helpless,  the  down¬ 
trodden."  is  "the  mainstay  of  the  oppressor,  of  the  mighty,  of 
the  rich."  In  the  same  symposium  C.  K.  Stoney.  former  editor 
of  the  / nlru- Mountain  Worker  (Salt  Lake  City),  writes  that  "the 
Church  should  ’’bout  face.'  ‘dean  house,'  ’weed  out  the  followers 
of  Mammon.*  and  proceed  to  teach  and  practise  the  doctrines 
«»f  Christ  which  are  embodied  in  the  Golden  Rule  ami  the  Second 
Great  Commandment."  The  Church,  writes  O.  W.  Perkins, 
editor  of  The  Cigar  Maker*  Official  Journal  (Chicago-, 
"preache*  faith,  hojie  and  charity.  What  is  needed,  he  says.  i» 
more  faith,  plenty  of  hope,  less  charity,  and  more  justice." 

However,  all  lalior  is  not  so  dubious  about  the  Church's 
stand  toward  Lalior.  Hugh  Frnyne.  general  organizer  of  th« 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  in  The  Homiletic  *  sympo¬ 
sium  that  he  has  "no  complaint  to  make  and  no  criticism  to 
offer  in  regard  to  what  the  churches  generally  have  lieen  doing." 
L  II.  Moore,  editor  of  The  Union  Labor  Bulletin  (East  Orange. 
N.  J  >.  believe*  that  "the  Church  and  Lalior  ore  beginning  to 
cooperate."  and  Edward  J.  Gainor,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  "can  not  speak  too  highly  of 
the  Church."  and  "is  convinced  that  its  attitude  is  so  kindly 
ami  sympathetic  as  to  justify  the  Church  aa  being  listed  pro- 
labor."  Says  B.  A.  Larger,  general  secretary  of  the  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America:  “The  Church  is  doing  all  it 
pos-dbly  can  for  the  workers  to-day."  "Any  one  who  makes  a 
statement  that  the  Church  in  general  is  not  friendly  to  Lal««r 
i-  either  very  ignorant  or  very  much  prejudiced  against  religion 
in  general."  writes  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  general  president  of  tin* 
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International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  ( 'haufTeur*.  Stablemen 
ami  Helpers,  Of  marked  appreciation  of  the  Chureh’s  effort 
is  I  hi*  letter  of  Phil  K.  Ziegler.  .alitor  of  lh«*  Rmliray  Clerk 
Cincinnati),  in  The  Uomilrtie' •  symposium: 

"The  splendid  statement  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Church*** 
of  t 'hrist  and  i  ho  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  on  industrial 
and  social  problems;  tho  aland  taken  hy  them*  and  other 
churches — Protestant,  Catholic  nod  Jewish — on  the  right  of 
Lnlior  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively,  employee  repmen- 
talion  in  management,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
proilueta  of  Lnlior;  the  courageous  report  of  the  Interehureh 
World  Movement  on  the  steel  strike;  the  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  open  shop  and  the  coal  and  railroad  strike*,  have 
left  lit t lo  to  be  desired  by  Labor.  The  influence  of  these  great 
Church  bodies  is  In-ginning  to  he  felt.  Their  ringing  declara¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  LalHir's  aims,  the  establishment  of  human 
brotherhood,  and  the  elimination  of  economic  injustice,  ha*. 
I  believe,  done  much  to  restore  the  workers’  interest  and  renew 
their  contact  with  the  Church." 

To  turn  again  to  The  Forum,  Dean  William  Palmer  I -add 
write*  that  few  will  maintain  that  tho  Church  should  ally  it***lf 
with  Lnlior  or  with  any  other  social,  economic,  or  political 
group.  Hut  tliat  it  should  hold  itself  aloof  is  quite  another 
matter.  Dean  Ladd,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Social  Service 
Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  a  well- 
known  Episcopal  clergyman,  notes  that  the  complexity  of  mod¬ 
ern  social  and  industrial  order  has  created  a  problem  not  only 
for  the  Church  but  for  society  a*  a  whole  as  well,  and  for  which 
neither  has  yet  found  a  solution.  But  in  seeking  the  solution 
of  this  problem  the  Church  must  do  its  share.  The  Church, 
he  suggests,  “can  encourage  in  its  meinls-rs  an  intelligent  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Lalior."  It  must  “insistently  preach  the  necessity 
of  reason  and  reasonableness  if  any  progress  is  to  be  made 
toward  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem.*'  It  should  1k>  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  Labor.  It  should  not  be  afraid  of  social  change;  it 
should  U-  willing  to  work  for  what  the  Anglican  Bishops 
assembled  at  Lambeth  called  "a  fundamental  change  in  the 
spirit  and  working  of  our  economic  life."  Finally,  the  Church's 
attitude  toward  I-alsir  must  Ik-  charged  with  the  religious 
impulse.  "It  should  enable  lnlior  to  purify  its  aims  and  to 
work  for  them  with  unflagging  zeal.  It  should  lift  the  mind 
of  the  employer  into  the  realm  of  ideal  ends  where  such  petty 
considerations  as  his  own  personal  comfort  and  his  property 
rights  will  shrivel  to  their  true  proportions  and  where  he  can 
*ee  things  and  men  in  the  light  of  eternal  truth." 


MAKING  ROOM  FOR  YOUNG  TRESPASSERS 

“^r  'W  TIIKHE  WK  DOIN’  TO  PLAY?"  A  small-town  boy 
looks  disconsolately  nt  his  comrades,  and  they  reply 
Y  Y  that  they  must  keep  off  this  lawn,  tliat  they  are 
forbidden  to  play  on  that  vacant  lofover  there,  and  that  thf-.v 
must  keep  away  from  the  place  next  door  In-eausc  of  the  hedge. 
There  i*  the  street,  or  Spud's  shed,  where  they  ran  look  at  some 
questionable  pictures  Spud  has  picked  up.  They  go  to  the  shell, 
where  the  town  “cop"  doesn't  intrude.  It  is  commonly  thought 
thut  the  *mall-town  boy  has  the  wide  country  to  roam  over, 
but  most  of  the  wide  country  is  owned  by  others  and  is  thickly 
dotted  with  the  legends,  "no  trespassing  allowed."  known  to 
many  boys  as  the  chief  Inliels  of  civilisation.  In  the  big  city 
there  are  municipal  recreation  grounds,  parks,  baths,  sometimes 
beaches.  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s..  and  place*  where  children  of  all  creeds 
may  gather.  But  such  places  are  generally  lacking  in  the  smaller 
centers.  So  the  young  "hayseed"  must  usually  limit  his  activ¬ 
ities  to  the  belli v v«-ed  street  or  to  some  bark-nllcy  rewort, 
when*  questionable  indulgences  are  apt  to  creep  in. 

All  this  is  bniught  out  in  an  article  in  The  Christian  Ur  mid  by 
I'thai  Vincent  Wilcox,  who  tells  us  also  how  some  small  towns 
have  met  this  condition  and  “cleaned"  up.  as  it  wore,  by  giving 
the  boys  and  girls  plari-s  in  which  to  indulge  their  natural 
inclination  for  healthful  sport  and  play,  without  which  no  child 
can  attain  the  full,  clean  stature  which  is  expected  of  him  or 
her.  It  is  not  always  done  by  inunici|>al  authorities;  often  it  is 
undertaken  by  private  interests  who  s«*e  that  in  thus  serving 
the  children  they  Ik*sI  serve  themselves.  The  onc-gallused  rural 
boy  is  ju*t  a.*  apt  to  turn  out  a  “bum"  and  a  burden  on  the 
community  through  repression  of  his  inherited  tendencies  as  is 
the  better  harnessed  city  lad  who  is  forced  to  the  gutter.  In 
Mountain  View,  California,  a  town  of  less  than  5,000  population, 
a  large  publishing  institution,  we  are  told,  purchased  two  acres 
of  ground  and  laid  out  a  iMtschall  diamond  with  back-stop  and 
bleachers.  It  is  used  not  only  by  the  employees  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  but  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood  who  have 
really  needed  some  place  in  which  to  play  after  school  hours. 
The  way  they  flocki-d  to  this  ground,  says  the  writer,  “seems  to 
have  provi-d  that  a  real  need  existed." 

Beautiful  fields,  streams,  canons  and  hills  surround  Ellwood 
City,  a  small  Pennsylvania  town,  and  it  would  si-cm  an  ideal 
spot,  sny.%  the  writer,  in  which  children  could  grow  up  and 
develop  physically.  "Yet  the  Imys  and  girls  of  Ellwood,  for 
the  most  part.  had  to  play  on  the  str-s-ts,  or  I-*  ‘chased  off* 
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INVASION  OF  VACANT  LOT 
Hut  tin-  lot  was  tiiriml  ov.f  to  (ho  hoy*  a*  a  |4ji» ground  and  puwiu  do  not  Itar  for  their  children  s  loan  of  life  or  llntb  or  moral*. 


lawns,  empty  lots  and  places  where  fly  lialls  might  go  through 
unprotected  window’s.”  The  Shelby  Tube  Company  investi¬ 
gated  conditions.  "It  was  looking  to  the  future  welfare  of  its 
plant.  It  was  a  selfish  altruism.”  The  liovs  and  girls  it  might 
wish  to  omploy  luter  on  were  running  wild.  Moral  conditions 
were  Incoming  bad  through  the  repression  of  physical  develop¬ 
ment  in  natural  ways.  So.  continues  the  writer. 

"The  tube  company  picked  out  two  and  one-half  acres  in  a 
good  location,  and  the  realty  Arm  donated  it  rent  free  in  order 
to  help  out  the  experiment.  The  land  was  leveled,  cleared  of 
w/eds  and  brush  by  volunteers  from  the  local  mill  company. 
Slides,  swings.  s««e-*awH,  and  sand-piles,  as  well  as  volley-ball 
courts  and  a  woding-pool,  were  installed,  together  with  drinking- 
fountain*. 

" Even  Indore  tho  place  was  ready  the  children  came,  and 
when  at  last  it  was  thrown  open  more  Ilian  one-third  of  the  total 
school  enrollment  came  out.  Kvon  the  grown  people  s|s-nt 
whole  day*  there,  some  coming  from  two  and  three  miles  out  in 
the  country  to  bring  their  children  to  the  advantage*  of  an 
equipped  playground.  And  this  in  a  country  town! 

"The  factory  men  came  during  their  noon  hours  for  simple 
nsTeation  such  as  vollcy-hnll.  pitching  horseshoes,  or  just  playing 
catch.  Tho  community  center,  as  it  rapidly  grew  to  In-,  is  »up- 
ported  by  the  local  merchants;  public  collections  are  taken  now 
and  then  to  add  to  it*  equipment.” 

The  result*  of  those  experiment*  in  the  tw’o  widely  separated 
towns,  comments  the  writer,  illustrate  both  the  need  and  a  way 
to  moot  that  need.  Both  places  have  noticed  a  distinct  tone  of 
improvement  in  the  town  and  it*  children.  “Hoys  and  girls 
learned  how  to  play  together,  unselfishly  and  without  fear  of 
prohibitions  against  strenuous  exercises  and  shouting.”  Some 
even  learned  how  really  to  play.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  s*-om. 


THE  STATE  AS  FOSTER  FATHER 

ROKKN  IIOMK8  MENDED.  mothers  saved  from  i hr 
loss  of  their  children,  children  assured  a  better  chan™  m 
life — these,  we  an*  told,  an- some  of  the  results  of  "mot li¬ 
en*'  pension"  laws  now  in  force  in  all  but  six  States,  two  SUt*’ 
having  been  added  this  year.  How  thine  beneficent  law*  on  • 
administered  and  the  chief  causes  leading  to  calls  for  public  til 
are  dine rilied  in  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  United  Hunt 
Department  of  I.ahor  through  the  Children's  Bureau  on  "BUtvi- 
nrd*  of  Public  Aid  to  Children  in  Their  Own  Homos."  Com¬ 
munities  in  six  States  were  studied  as  Itcing  representative  <t 
communities  varying  from  the  large  city  to  the  rural  httnlrt 
The  death  of  the  father  of  the  family  com|M-||e<l  the  mother  to 
seek  aid  in  three-fourths  of  the  cam  studied,  and  in  about  ow» 
fifth  of  the  cases  it  was  the  father's  illness  or  other  incapacity 
which  led  the  mother  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the  pension  lav*.  In 
the  communities  studied  aid  was  granted  for  3,040  children  to  ti” 
amount  of  141.781,  the  monthly  average  per  child  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  communities  varying  from  119.08  to  $10.17.  The  public 
aid  granted  was  usually  *up|M>*cd.  we  arc  told,  to  cover  the  deficit 
between  the  family  budget,  as  estimated,  and  the  family  n- 
source*.  tho  in  four  of  the  six  State*  visited  a  maximum 
fixt  bv  law  beyond  which  the  administrative  ImxIv  could  not  g-». 
no  matter  how  great  the  mssl.  Food  estimates  for  a  woman  or 
girl  over  *ixt*-cii.  as  put  down  in  the  family  budget,  varied  from 
$12.35  to  $9.78  a  month;  for  young  children  the  estimate*  »r 
several  dollars  less.  Kstimatcs  for  clothing  allow  a  woman  si 
homo  from  $5.75  to  $2  a  month,  and  children  at  home  soracwliV. 
les*.  In  many  eases  the  mothers  and  children  had  suffered  from 


says  the  writer,  all  !*oy*  anil  girls  do  not  know  how  to  play. 


It  low  standards  of  living,  and  in  these  the  agencies  “aimed  ti» 


is  not  infrequent  to  find  a  timid  child  who  has  l*cen  rheated  of  bring  the  families  up  to  par  physically,  fo  suggest  the  best  mclh* 
this  birthright  by  parents  who  have  exercised  the  over-restrictive  oils  of  household  management,  to  advise  about  t  he  recreation  "f 
‘don't.’”  So,  it  is  asked,  children,  and  to  act  as  friends  of  the  lonely  mother.”  Perh*|« 


"Why  may  not  the  thousands  of  other  small  towns  reap  some 
of  the  benefits  of  the  cities?  Not  even  an  expensive  equipment 
is  needed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  did  the  tube  com¬ 
pany  in  Pennsylvania.  Any  energetic  group  of  pcoph« — fathers 
and  mothers,  improvement  clubs  and  association* — may  rent 
or  lease  a  field  or  several  vacant  lots.  Clean  up  some  place 
where  tho  youth  like  to  congregate.  The  chances  an-  the  com¬ 
munity  will  rally  to  the  purpose.  Fathers  and  older  brothers 
may  add  swings  and  lay  out  basel>all  diamonds.  Every  com¬ 
munity  needs  a  breathing-place  where  the  active  juniors  may 
fee!  free  to  run  and  shout. 

"The  ideal?  Thu  future  welfare  of  our  democracy  and  the 
church  is  bound  up  in  this  matter  of  saving  the  small  towns. 
The  sculptor  works  upon  marble  and  knows  that  ultimately  it 
will  perish.  The  foundry  man  molds  in  brass,  and  knows  that 
time  will  efface  the  delicate  shading*  and  eff.-ots.  The  architect 
conceives  great  temples  anti  knows  that  they  will  burn  and 
crumble,  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  common  man  and  woman 
to  work  with  the  developing  souls  of  boys  and  girls  that  will  in 
turn  brighten  the  great  future.” 


tho  most  interesting  part  of  the  report  is  the  chapter  devoud 
to  “What  the  aid  meant  to  tin-  children."  Often  it  meant  in¬ 
difference  between  dcs|>air  and  a  chance.  For  example,  we  read: 

"The  ‘S'  family  came  to  tho  attention  of  tho  officials  adnutn*- 
tcring  allowances  through  the  school.  Tho  teachers  reported 
that  the  rhildren  were  irregular  in  attendance,  habitually  tardy, 
and  that  they  were  ]>oorly  clot  lied  and  ap|M>ar<>d  to  be  ni*gleot,i! 
Their  school  work  was  poor,  and  they  frequently  fell  asleep  over 
their  lessons.  Investigation  showed  that,  the  father  had  died  tb.* 
year  before,  leaving  little  to  hi*  wife  and  four  small  sons  exr.pt 
the  heavily  mortgages!  ramshackle  house  in  which  they  lived 
They  earned  a  scanty  living  by  selling  pa|M-rs.  The  mot  her  »s* 
frail,  and  she  and  the  children  were  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
often  in  rain-soaked  shoes  and  too  thin  clothing.  They  wen- 
up  early  in  the  morning  to  sell  and  were  often  out  until  latest 
night.  They  were  given  aid.  Six  years  later  the  writer 
them  in  a  comfortable  homelike  fiat.  The  oldest  boy  held  a  fair! 
good  position  and  was  going  to  night  school.  One  boy  was 
high  school,  and  the  others  had  good  grade-school  records 
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The  pattern  on  the  floor  u 
Cold-Seal  RuC  No.  516. 
In  the  9x9  foot  site  the 
price  it  only  Hi. SO. 


Pattern  No.  596 


Always  look  for 

this  Cold  Seal- 

Thcre  ia  only  one  guaranteed  Congoleum  and 
that  ia  Cold-Seal  Congoleum  identified  by  the 
Gold  Seal  ahown  above.  ThU  Gold  Seal  (printed 
ia  dark  green  on  a  gold  background)  ia  patted 
on  the  face  of  the  material.  Look  for  it. 

Congoleum  Company 

MUfelphi.  New  York  Bo.too  Chk«o  K.nu.O., 


Gold  Seal 

(omgoieum 

^ x1rt-Rugs 


“They  mopped  'em  up  almost  at  easy 
as  your  mother  cleans  this  Congoleum  Rug ” 

Housewives  find  the  smooth,  enameled  surface  of 
a  Cold-Seal  Congoleum  Art- Rug  so  easy  to  clean. 
Every  speck  of  dust  and  dirt  vanishes  like  magic 
after  a  few  sweeps  of  a  damp  mop  or  cloth. 

Modem  women  everywhere  are  replacing  their 
dust-cojlecting  woven  carpets  and  rugs  in  every 
room  with  sanitary,  easy-to-clcan  Congoleum  Rugs. 
They  come  in  artistic  patterns  and  beautiful  colors 
appropriate  for  any  room  in  the  house. 

Tremendously  durable,  sS2  Congoleum  Art-Rugs 
sturdily  withstand  the  wear  of  busy  feet.  And  they 
lie  flat  on  the  floor  w  ithout  any  kind  of  fastening — 
never  ruffle  at  the  edges.  Note  the  low  prices. 


pattern  No.  530 


URRENT  -  POETRY 


Lnsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  be  returned. 


LAST  week  wo  drew  upon  Poetry 
(Chicago)  for  several  numbers,  ex¬ 
hibiting  its  interest  in  •‘early”  verse.  We 
gave  some  verse  written  in  youth  by  poets 
now  well  known.  Following  are  some 
verses  to  Ik*  described  as  early,  because 
their  authors  are  still  young.  Hilda 
ConltUng  is  perhaps  best  known  of  the 
youngest  choir,  and  we  see  that  she  along 
with  her  contemporaries,  for  the  most  part, 
cling  to  the  "free"  and  easier  way  of  un¬ 
rimed  lines: 

FLOWERS  FADED  AND  GONE 

A  Iloicl  of  Calendula  Flour's 

Mr  lln.n*  Cots  1.1  mu 

Tlielr  petal*  curl  arxl  shrivel. 

They  lean  nn  the  dark. 

They  are  like  wet  velvet. 

A 

Nmc  i re  must  let  them  90  ..  . 

They  are  juM  leasing  us. 

Star-splashr*  of  rain  on  velvet. 

<  Yum  pled  1 1  risers  of  tired  hands. 

They  are  a  people  I  «k>  not  know 
From  another  country: 

What  they  are  thinking  U  In  my  heart. 

Ilut  without  words. 

Already  they  sigh  untler  their  slaln<ri  gold 
For  the  wind  to  scatter  them. 

Their  Ionic  la  blurred  . .  . 

They  wait  for  the  wind. 

Jkhhica  Jackson,  a  Californian,  is  now 
nineteen  and  was  considerably  younger 
when  this  waa  written.  Witter  Bynner 
says  she  is  "primarily  a  musician." 

SONG 

Br  J Basic*  Jackson 

As  I  He  aide  a»>ed.  watching  the  sun  dabble 
his  Angers  In  the  rippling  tree,  or  watching 
two  furry  blue  and  hetwn  caterpillar* 
crawl  along  Its  trunk. 

1  hear  you  singing,  mother. 

As  you  drop  your  bands 
In  the  luscious  foam  of  lua-*u<ls 
ami  scrub  the  clot  bee. 

I  hear  your  heart  singing  to  me 

Why  Is  your  song  so  sadf 
•’Oh.  fragrant  crumpled  dreamt 
Oh.  bruised  and  broken  heart!" 

Ah.  little  mother,  you  are  very  dark. 

Why  do  you  pray  for  me  to  linger, 
when  twilight  breathe*  upon  me? 

Why  do  you  weep 

when  the  death-prince  enmew,' 

Westcott  gets  some  telling  images,  but 
the  method  seems  to  hang  heavy  on  him. 

FORESIGHT 

Hr  Gucmwat  Wrercorr 

The  orchanl* 

Bloom,  unacmmpanled. 

On  soil  ungraased — 

Bouquet  sudden  and  separate 
A*  the  pause  in  flight 
Of  wild  pigeons. 

Apricots. 

Apples  with  dark  buds 
Hard  as  roar-haws. 

Pears  and  plums— 

Puffs  upon  ml  twig*. 

And  poaches,  po-cari-m.*  oms 

Which  of  these 
Will  break  and  fall 


Under  frost.  which  will  do 
While  they  are  green  kernels. 

Which  thicken  to  fruit 

Like  Santa  CYtu  pears. 

Straw-pale. 

Pink  where  they  *wrU. 

Tight  as  wlne-akln*. 

To  flood  Up-  and  teeth? 

As  my  girl  ami  I 
Abide  under  the  twitter 
And  wings  In  a  green  sky. 

Elbows  upon  walls. 

So  the  summer 
Is  sober,  an  Intervenes. 

Mim  liras  is  nineteen  and  this  is  her 
"first  appearance  in  a  magazine  of  im¬ 
portance."  We  pre<lict  a  future. 

BEFORE  PASSION 

Bt  Pisnorr.  Kim 
I-rt  me  lie  on  your  heart  like  snow. 
tVml  and  atari . 

P*c  a  moment  .  .  .  *»  . . . 

Before  the  lUmm  start 
And  tile  snow  melts. 

Anti  the  waters  flow 

Anti  beneath  your  llpa 
<  Yack  the  old.  eternal 
Impatient  whips 

Mine  PchneU.  edits  Palms  in  (luadcla- 
jara,  Mexico: 

BIOGRAPHY 

Br  Idrlla  Pi'mmbm. 

Gregory  had  a  proud  mother 

Whose  head,  he  often  aakl.  was  In  the  star* 

She  dreamed  poetry  all  day  long 
Anti  sang  when  she  wasMd  the  dlshna 
Gregory  came  to  Mexioi. 

Anti  substituted  tequila  f<»r  hi*  stars 
An  Indian  girl  followed. 

And  the  last  stars  fled 

Ilut  some  remembrance 

Induced  him.  In  occasional  sober  state*. 

To  write  proud  letters  to  hi*  mother, 
one  day  1  found  him  with  a  trhgram. 

Kitting  hrarafh  tlm  banana-tree. 

He  cursed  the  pig*  and  the  climate. 

Anti  said  Ills  mother  was  coming 
At  -unset 

The  lake  was  pink  In  the  Mack  rushc- 
That  night  tirrgory  drowned  himself. 

I  think  he  was  reaching  tor  the  stars  in  tlic  lake 


> 

L 


the 


Lkhema.NS  in  one  of  the  |tritr  prls  of 
lh»  Chicago  magazine: 

DARK  RAIN:  NEW  MEXICO 

Hr  M  o  Kin  lassMtik 
At  green  twilight  tlie  ht«»fs  splashed  in  <rnn  pool. 

on  the  road. 

Anil  then  the  rain  came 
down 

Over  Ionia*  and  gmm 
acequUs  In  flontl 

Hushed  with  dark  water  into  tie-  last  light 
shone — 


.  a  gray  mist  driving 
terraced  Held*,  till  the 
that 


Shone  and  did  undtr  Mack  tree*.  Then  silence. 

and  the  rain's  • 

Slow  creep  In  the  alfalfa,  and  only  the  wind's  Mat 
In  poplars,  crushing  the  cool  haves,  heaving 
through  dark  wheat. 

In  the  corrals,  win-1  drifted  through  the  ponkw' 


At  last  it  ha-  come  again,  a  dark  flow  in  the  blood. 
A  dark  flow  of  sweet  life.  like  an  arveiula  long  dry 
And  rushing  with  wUd  rain — till  I  lift  in  the  gray 

flood 

That  open.*  now  to  Mue  stars  the  clear  cok!  of  the 
*y. 


.  .  And  all  night  In  my  nostrils  the I 
wet  ground. 

And  all  night  a  deep  knowing  that  the 
Mrtwrw  are  there 

Sleeping  around  my  sleep,  and  all  night 
sound 

*  »f  a  wind  pouring  dark  from  raln-tllled  mountain 
air. 

Nineteen  seen™  a  magic  age,  and  trr 
accept  nineteen  for  Mr.  Holmes,  tho  we 
arc  only  told  that  he  has  finished  hit 
Freshman  year  at  North  venter  n* 

MADONNA 

Br  Galvin  Riwkll  Holmm 
Krw  are  the  thing*  that 
do  not  die— 

You  an-l  1  and  our  love,  Madonna: 

Itain  and  tree*  and  the  blue  sky. 

And  pain.  Madonna. 

What  shall  hut  and  what 
shall  go — 

Drew  11 1  or  snow  or  tears. 

Madonna? 

I  hath  may  stop  at  ebb  or  flow 
Our  lireath.  Madonna. 


We  close  with  two  citations  from  The 
Hlue  Print,  a  periiHlical  published  by  tic- 
Katharine  Branson  School  (Rom.  Calif  . 
Tho  writers  are  said  to  be  in  their  middle 
teens: 

NOT  TO  THINK 

lit  Asm  Cora 

When  one  U  tired. 

They  my  U)  lie 
On  cool  grass  tlpa. 

Anil  not  to 
Think. 

And  of  warm  air 
Take  thirsty  dp*. 

By  a  deep  pond's 
Smiling  brink. 

Aral  let  a  misty  rlnud 
Roll  by 
Into  Infinity : 

Nor  turn  an  eye 
To  track  It-  path 
Across  th«*  sky. 

To  see  a  freckled 

Butterfly. 

In  windswept  circles 
Speeding  by. 

And  watch  a  -lark  Mnl 
« 'leave  the  sky. 

And  not  p.  turn 
And  ponder  why. 

To  lie  wltli  Mart 
I ’n  wondering. 

While  nature's  favorite*, 
lllundertng. 

Wake  question  on  the 
Water's  l  wink.— 

Kor  one's  to  watch 
And  still  not  think. 

A  EUCALYPTUS  IN  THE  WIND 

Hr  Klkanor  ll*n\t« 

Slim,  tapering  fingers  moving  mnlrMly 
Uke  Angers  drawn  through  tousled.  wind-blown 
hair. 

A'  caving  a  song  of  sweeping  chords  an«l  minor 
mdodlfs. 

Whispered.  shouted,  then  grown  still. 

TUI  Inspiration  or  tlie  wind  s  rMMlrw  power 
(Vim pets  once  more  those  finger*, 
tapering. 

To  ».avr  the  variegated  fabric  id  tlielr 
That  it  may  rise,  may  fall,  and  rise  again. 
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ASOLINE  MOTOR  OILS 


That’s  OIL.  Bill 


“  You  said  it  but  you  needn’t. " 

-That's  Texaco — I'd  know  it 
by  that  golden  color  whether 
/  saw  the  name  on  the  can 
or  not." 


TEXACO  tells  the  world 
every  time  it’s  poured. 

Always  that  same  clean, 
dear,  golden  color,  and 
always  full-bodied,  in  all 
four  grades— light,  medium, 
heavy  and  extra-heavy. 

Always  the  perfect  lubri¬ 
cant,  too — no  hard  carbon 
forming  inside  the  cylinders, 
and  no  friction  anywhere. 


PERSONAL  -  GLIMPSES 


COLORED  FRENCHMEN  AND  AMERICAN  "METEQUES 


99 


WHEN  should  a  gentleman  of  color  In*  kicked  out  of 
a  cafg,  or  thrown  from  a  sightseeing  automobile? 
Not  when  he  is  a  French  citizen,  going  about  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  France,  the  French  Government  announces  in  a  sharp 
warning  to  certain  American  tourists  who  have  been  drawing 
the  "color  line"  on  the  other  side.  The  incident  has  stirred 
up  a  good  deal  of  feeling  abroad,  and  is  now  the  subject  of  new»- 
pa|N*r  comment  over  here.  The  trouble  began  with  several  al¬ 
most  simultaneous  attacks  on  negroes  by  American  visitor*  in 
the  French  capital.  In 
one  case,  as  the  New 
York  Time*  reports  in 
it  s|xs’iul  dispatch  from 
Paris,  Prince  Kojo  To- 
volan  Hoveneu.  nephew 
of  the  last  King  of  Daho- 
mey,  was  assaulted  and 
ejected  from  a  Mont¬ 
martre  euffi  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  objected  to  his 
color.  The  Prince  i* 
quoted  as  remarking, 
after  the  afTair,  that  if 
he  had  been  white  to 
start  with,  he  would  lw 
quite  blue  at  present, 
such  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  American  attack, 
lie  happens  to  l*o  a  prac¬ 
tising  French  lawyer, 
and  he  took  the  matter 
to  the  courts,  with  the 
result  that  the  cafd  from 
which  ho  was  thrown 
out  has  lost  its  all-night 
license. 

This  incident  was  the 
culmination  of  a  number 
of  nrdi-ncgro  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  Americans  in 
the  Montmartre  district, 
where  the  "  tourists  from 
Dollar-Land"  are  said 

to  have  the  backing  of  the  caf6  proprietors.  "Has  Montmartre 
become  an  American  colony?"  asks  a  French  editor,  beginning  B 
plea  that  the  visitors  from  the  States,  who  now  throng  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  of  Paris,  exercise  more  discretion.  In  the  midst  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  anot  her  anti-color  incident  occurred,  w  hen,  as  the  report  runs: 

A  French  surgeon,  who  is  a  negro,  occupied  one  of  the  Mats  in 
n  big  tourists'  automobile  as  it  startl'd  on  the  trip  to  the  region 
of  Rheims.  Practically  all  the  other  twenty  occupant*  were 
from  the  United  Stutes. 

They  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  negro  among  them,  but 
nevertheless  the  car  got  under  way.  A  few  miles  out  of  Paris 
the  Americans  renewed  their  protests,  which  led  to  a  heated 
argument,  in  which  the  American*  said  they  wouldn't  ride  with 
a  "nigger."  and  the  negro  replied: 

"I  fought  four  and  a  half  years,  during  most  of  which  you 
Americans  were  not  lighting.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  as  much 
right  as  you  to  go  to  see  the  battle-fields." 

The  end  of  it  was  the  Americans  threw  the  negro  out  of  the 
ear  and  left  him  by  the  roadside.  The  result  was  a  protest  to 
tile  Foreign  Office. 

Responsible  public  opinion  in  Paris,  report*  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  almost  unanimously  on  the  side  of  the  negroes. 


"some  reputable  paper*  even  going  so  far  as  to  style  Americans 
who  an-  harassing  negroes  a*  'inetequc*' — a  contemptuous  term 
applied  to  foreigners,  which  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  American 
terms  'wop'  and  ’hunky.'"  In  fact,  as  a  dispatch  to  the  Omaha 
Monitor  points  out.  French  friendliness  to  colored  Frenchmen, 
credited  both  to  the  insignificant  number  of  negroes  in  Franc- 
and  to  the  French  Government’s  need  to  stand  well  with  it« 
colored  Coloniais,  is  so  universal  that  it  was  feared,  "in  ease  of 
the  dispute  in  some  public  plaeo  between  a  French  negro  ami 

an  American,  the  crowd 
would  side  with  the 
negro."  The  sharp  did 
from  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment.  it  was  said, 
was  intended  to  prevent 
this  danger,  as  well  *• 
to  defend  French  colored 
citizens.  The  Govern¬ 
ment's  note,  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  runs: 

"Foreign  tourist*,  for¬ 
getting  they  arc  our 
guests  and  therefore 
bound  to  respect  our 
custom*  and  laws,  n- 
oently  on  several  occn- 
siotis  have  forcibly  man¬ 
ifested  their  aversion  to 
seeing  colon*!  men  l*ini 
in  the  French  colonies 
Bit  by  their  ride  in  public 
place*.  They  even  have 
gone  to  the  length  of  de¬ 
manding  their  expulsion 
in  insulting  term*.  If 
such  incident*  are  n- 
peated,  punishment  will 
lie  exacted." 

<•  ration  Candace,  a 
colored  man  who  hap¬ 
pen*  to  1m*  one  or  the 
prominent  figures  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties.  takes  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  leading  article  in  1.' Homme  Libre,  once  Clemcneeau  * 
famous  journal.  After  remarking  on  the  iin|>ortane«>  of  a  close 
entente  between  France  and  the  colonic*,  an  entente  lused  on 
French  justice,  be  says: 

"Recently  I  have  received  a  very  large  numlier  of  complaint* 
which  seem  to  indicate  tliat  French  justice  is  becoming  tempered. 
The  other  day  a  negro  who  fought  bravely  for  France  during 
the  war  was  throw*n  out  of  a  dancing-place  at  Havre  lH<cauM>  this 
establishment  was  frequented  by  white  Americans.  1  have 
called  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  an  investigation. 

"Several  days  before  this  incident  a  black  man,  who  is  a  well- 
known  doctor,  and  who  fought  during  the  war,  went  into  a  cafe 
in  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse,  which  is  frequented  by  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  service  was  refused  him.  The  proprietor  told  him  that 
out  of  respect  for  his  American  clients  he  did  not  allow  any  black- 
men  in  his  place.  The  ixilicc  had  to  inform  the  proprietor  that 
on  French  soil  blacks  and  whites  were  equal  under  French  law, 
and  the  doctor  got  his  drink. 

"In  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dumas,  both  father 
and  son,  would  have  been  more  looked  down  upon  ami  mis¬ 
treated  than  the  lowest  of  the  laborers  in  the  Chicago 
slaughter-houses,  even  tho,  in  the  view  of  France,  of  all  Europe, 
and  even  of  America,  they  were  men  of  genius.  :-r]  GqO|Ig 

"Americans  will  never  succeed  in  installing  in  France  some  of 


ONE  REASON  WHY  TIIP.KK  IS  NO  COLOR  LINK  IN  FRANCE 

"Monsieur  lc  President."  cries  the  y»un*  lady.  represent!  mt  a  French  colony,  lo 
President  Mlllerand.  "you  are  our  father!"  The  African  colonies.  In  -pile  of  the 
humor  of  lhi«  carl. -in  from  the  Crt  dr  I'arlt.  are  a  nv««t  -eriom  ondderation  with 

the  French  people  and  tiov eminent. 
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Dependability 

I  pur,  hi  ud  a  Model  K-16  CMC  1  nmk 
September  1 1th,  1921  on  uh.,h  .... 
mcuiiledaUpasiengrr.Jult  I  .Vf.tf* 

ttpeheil*.  This  Job  has  been  in  continuous 
unite  since  the  uh>\<  date,  cen  tring  approx¬ 
imately  90  000  rnilet.  With  the  escepnon  o/ 
Jour  new  piston  rings  and  one  eihui.it  nth*, 
the  motor  hut  the  original  Parte.  I  Mim  lAu 
ritraordmary  length  o/  life  Ig  due  d, reedy  to 
the  prruure  Oiling  eyilem  In  the  ‘K‘  term 
motors, 

—R  It.  Vltser,  Yakima.  VashmgUm 


Their  owners  testify  to  their  worth 
in  actual  service 

When  an  organization  has  built  into  a  motor  truck 
the  finest  quality  possible— has  fashioned  it 
according  to  the  best  design  and  has  determined 
by  extended  testing  that  it  provides  more  contin¬ 
uous  and  more  economical  transportation — 

Then,  only  one  other  thing  is  needed  to  prove  its 
value.  That  is  its  record  of  service  in  the  hands 
of  truck  users. 

Read  what  these  owners  of  one  ton  GMC  trucks 
say.  Theirs  are  representative  of  the  nation-wide 

experiences  of  thousands  of  other  GMC  users. 

• 

The  Model  K-16  one  ton  truck  embodies  the 
principles  of  construction  that  have  placed  GMC 
trucks— "Seven  Steps  Ahead"  in  the  development 

of  motor  truck  transportation. 

% 

Now  obtainable  with  a  six  post  flare-board  delivery 
body,  with  open  or  closed  cab,  and  complete  in 
every  detail,  this  model  offers  a  value  without  a 
superior  for  the  haulage  of  ton  and  lighter  loads. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Division  of  General  Motort  Corporation 
PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN 
I*  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

Gmrral  Motort  Truck  Company  ot  Canada.  Limited.  Oshau-a.  Ontario 

CMC  Truck  chassis  Ust  at  the  factory  as  follotvt:  I -Ton,  SI 293: 
2-Ton.  S237S;  3^-Ton.  S3 600:  S-  fon.  SJVSO.  Tax  to  be  added. 


Haring  anotihirdol  J, 1 00 bearing  porch 
Iren  ue  hare  tKa, Highly  solnd  our  hauling 
problems  with  CMC  Model  h-lfl  n+k.ithi.k 
ii*  Am*  been  uung  row  Jor  over  luo  yean 
u  w  A  no  espenie  rxcept  gas  and  oil  and  u  lory 
0^  these 

"/  Ann*  uird  several  different  makes  of 
trucks  and  my  eiperienee  proves  to  me  lh.it 
the  CMC  Mil  da  the  hauling  cheaper  than  any 
truck  that  I  hue  ever  used. 

— Ridgeway  Heathers.  Ilerrln.  Ill 


Uninterrupted  Haulage 

"Afy  truck  has  run  etery  day  since  I  pir- 
chain!  tl  from  you  and  has  not  tost  hie 
cents  for  on*  year's  seme*.  'I his  is  more 
than  I  can  sav  Jor  the  other  trucks  that  I 
hare  owned.  The  CMC  I  as  one  year  oil  lune 
2.  and  it  is  In  Just  tlau  shape— Just  like  a 
new  truck  " 

— R.  A.  Frirdman  (*  Co.,  Xashrdle.  Term. 

Low  Upkeep 

“We  hate  been  operating  a  Model  16  one 
I on  CMC  Jor  the  pait  three  years  and  find. 
in  compiling  our  costs  the  first  of  this  year, 
that  the  total  repairing  it  pens*  has  been  leu 
than  SUM.  We  certainly  are  very  mu.h 
Heated  with  the  per/oemance  of  th.s  truck. 
We  estimate  that  the  total  mileage  catered  to 
date  is  clou  to  . *0.000  miles  " 

— S.hnetk  Lumber  Company,  Waterloo,  lotus 


General  Motors  Trucks 
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IW  -u  • -iw  AD  VICK  TO  BELI.IORRKST  AMERICANS  IN'  PARIS 

“While  you  are  anion*  u»  kind  •tranurr.’'  run*  a  ir.n-l  jiion  »t  ilie  caption  areompanying  thwr  dra»lnjc*.  “you  may  do  as  much  violence  as  you 
please  lo  your  dry  regime:  »>ui  kindly  refrain  from  doing  lhai  m»c«  of  thins  lo  the  men  of  relor  wIkidi  you  happen  lo  nmi." 


their  customs  which  accord  neither  with  the  historic  tradition*, 
generosity  of  heart  or  noble  conceptions  of  Iil>erty  and  justice 
of  our  country. 

"Wo  wish  to  maintain  intact  the  bonds  of  solidarity  which 
unite  the  children  of  Continental  and  Colonial  France,  e\en  if 
the  dollar  is  greater  than  the  franc." 

An  appeal  to  Americans  visiting  in  France  is  made  by  (ioorire 
Houaacnot,  another  French  Deputy,  through  the  pages  of  the 
Paris  Journal,  He  recall*  a  ease  in  which  several  French  colored 
cadets,  visiting  Parisunder  the  guidance  of  their  superior  officers, 
wore  not  permitted  to  enter  a  sightseeing  car,  because  four  Amer¬ 
ican  tourists  objected,  llo  a.-ked  for  a  bettor  appreciation  for 
the  French  point  of  view,  and  concludes  that  "our  visiting  friends 
may  thus  render  us  a  real  service,  for  they  will  avoid,  ltoth  among 
themselves  and  among  11s,  certain  troublesome  misunderstand¬ 
ings."  The  New  York  Herald  rejMirt*  that  practically  all  the 
French  newspapers  of  the  higher  class  lake  a  similar  stand.  A 
foremost  Poris  daily.  It  Tem pn,  comments: 

Wo  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  altitude  which  prevail-  in 
America  among  her  citizens.  That  is  not  our  business.  Hut 
this  is  France,  and  with  us  the  color  line  is  totally  unknown. 
Our  forefathers  didn't  write  the  Declaration  dm  Droits  de 
l/IIomme  (declaration  of  tho  rights  of  man)  for  us  to  forget  it- 
letter  and  its  spirit. 

Besides,  our  lack  of  all  discrimination  again-t  colored  men  i- 
not  inspired  alone  by  doctrine.  We  are  sincere  alniui  it.  The 
blacks,  with  whom  wo  come  in  contact,  come  from  tho  French 
colonies.  Whatever  their  status — citizens,  subjects  or  protric^* 
— they  arc  our  compatriots,  and  wc  treat  them  as  such.  How 
could  it  Ik*  otherwise  when  so  many  of  them  fought  by  our  side 
to  save  France? 

That  sniull  number  of  our  American  visitors  who  forget  that 
the  French  Republic  makes  no  differentiation  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  its  immense  empire,  whatever  their  race  or  color 
of  their  skin,  will,  we  hope,  regard  our  black  citizens  as  go.»d  n- 
the  rest  of  us.  They  will  not  forget  that  their  country  al*o 
accepted  the  services  of  black  men  in  time  of  need. 

Our  own  editors,  both  North  and  South.  agne  in  tho  main, 
with  remarkable  unanimity.  "France  is  right,"  concludes  the 
(‘olutnbus  Evening  l)i*i>ateh .  "Whatever  ground  American* 
may  think  they  have  for  their  feelings  in  the  mat'er when  at 
home,"  says  the  New  York  World,  "they  are  wholly  without 
excuse  in  attempting  to  enforce  their  beliefs  on  foreign  soil." 
The  Christian  Science.  Monitor,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Buffalo 
Enquirer,  the  Ixiuisvillo  Times,  present  editorial  argument-  to 
the  same  effect.  Ono  of  our  Southern  editors  sums  up  the  w  holi- 
mat  ter  in  the  Mobile  Register  as  follows: 

Much  talk  has  been  stimulated  in  the  French  press  bv  the 
behavior  of  certain  .American  visitors  to  Pari-  who  forcibly  object 
to  associating  with  colored  Frenchmen,  and  who  have  gone  the 
length  of  ejecting  the  nephew  of  the  late  King  of  Dahomey  and 
bis  white  attendant  from  a  bar-room  in  Rue  Fontuinc-Mont- 
rnurtre.  This,  following  upon  other  exhibits  of  readiness  to 
emphasize  the  whites'  desire  for  the  exclusive  society  of  their 
own  color,  or  hick  of  color,  has  induced  the  spokesmen  for  France 
to  say  that  something  should  Ik-  dono  about  it;  and  the  French 
minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  intimated  that  he  is  about  to 
begin.  Meanwhile,  the  nephew  of  the  dark  prince  is  suing  the 
iprictor  of  the  bar  for  damages. 


It  is  not  said  who  the  offending  Americans  are.  or  from  what 
part  of  the  United  States  tlicv  hail;  but  complaint  is  made  that 
their  action  is  intolerable  and  is  "only  the  culminating  |H>int  of 
the  general  disregard  of  Americans  when  abroad  for  other 
jH-oph's’  laws,  customs  and  decencies." 

There  is  truth  in  the  accusation.  Americans  abroad  itre  just 
that.  They  art  as  if  they  owned  the  country.  They  linve  an 
undented  but  very  real  suspicion  that  they  are  a  good  deal  better 
than  the  foreigners  who  haven't  enough  sense  to  In-  anything  but 
foreigners;  interesting  enough  in  their  way,  but  relies  of  the  dark 
ages.  Americans  of  the  sort  make  laws  and  customs  of  their  own 
when  abroad,  and  generally  "get  away  with  it,"  Ih-ciiusv  the 
foreigners  rather  have  eomo  to  regard  them  us  freaks;  profitable 
freaks  also,  for  the  Americans  arc  free  spenders  and  usually  good- 
tempered,  especially  when  not  interfered  with.  Consequently, 
the  French  stand  a  good  deal  from  the  visitors.  Many  a  time 
when  the  situation  looks  serious  and  the  policn  have  boon  sum¬ 
moned  in  a  hurry  because  a  party  of  Americans  has  taken  lead 
in  a  street  or  acaffl  row.  the  affair  is  hu-hed  tip,  with  tho  remark, 
"Oh,  it  is  only  those  Americans."  Americans  go  howling  their 
songs  through  tho  street*  at  midnight,  as  they  would  not  think 
of  doing  at  homo,  ami  tho  police  merely  smile,  or  at  most  advise 
that  the  singing  ho  not  so  loud.  In  short,  while  the  Americans 
act  abroad  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  are  generally 
treat«sl  as  iwouliar.  and  not  entirely  responsible.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  French  politeness  lias  now  been  strained  to  the 
limit,  and  that  there  is  to  lie  a  revision  of  the  code  of  exception- 
made  in  favor  of  the  visitors.  High  time,  too;  for  it  is  a  bad 
reputation  we  gain  by  the  actions  of  these  people,  who  have  no 
sort  «*f  license  to  trample  ti|>on  the  rights  or  French  citizens,  or 
outrage  the  biding-  of  Frenchmen. 

A  Canadian  «slitor.  looking  at  the  difficulty  from  a  cooling 
di-tanee.  presents  this  balanced  review: 

The  recent  note  issued  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  regarding  the  conduct  of  foreign  tourists  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  many  thinking  people  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
problem  of  the  colored  race. 

Despite  the  great  interest  jieople  of  this  continent  take  nnd 
are  still  taking  in  the  m-gro  problem,  too  often  their  efforts  are 
M-t  at  naught  by  thoughtless  individuals  like  these  four  tourists 
whose  natural  repugnance  to  people  of  another  color  ullowed 
them  to  bo  discourteous  not  only  to  fellow  passengers,  but  to 
the  guests  of  the  French  republic. 

The  situation  is  a  delicate  one.  The  American  problem  is  a 
wry  different  one  from  that  faced  by  the  French  people,  who 
an-  separated  from  their  negro  population  by  the  Mediterranean 
mu.  Tin-  American  view  that  the  two  races  can  never  mingle 
for  the  good  of  either  is  perhaps  the  only  practicable  one.  Yet 
it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  all  over  the  States  in  hotels  and 
public  places  negroes  Hre  frequently  subjected  to  such  indignities. 
Whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  situation  enlightened  ]Ks>ple  mu-i 
acknow  ledge  that  nothing  is  gained  by  discourtesy,  often  border¬ 
ing  on  actual  inr-ult.  It  only  still  further  alienates  the  negro  and 
bru  tali  res  the  offender. 

The  dislike  of,  often  a  mere  prejudice  against,  humans  of  a 
different  eolor  has  blinded  most  of  us  to  the  tree  merits  of  the 
African  race.  For  the  race  that  produced  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Frederick  Douglass,  and  others,  is  not  to  be  despised,  nor  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  it  ha-  no  part  to  play  in  tin-  national  life  of  this 
continent. 

Of  course  Canadians  must  remember  in  taking  any  view  of 
the  negro  problem  that  this  country  is  not  faced  with  the  ever¬ 
present  problem  of  a  thirty-million  negro  population.  America 
has  made  great  efforts  to  meet  that  problem,  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  regretted  that  the  fine  work  done  by  such  institutions  as 
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Accepting  a  name- 


The  name  Stanley  is  found 
on  hardware  and  tools 
which  are  widely  accepted 
for  their  fine  workmanship 
and  detail. 


For  example,  aoor  .  Prwiu.t  i 

on  «  U«u  erf  purr  utility.  Through  oripulty 
merit.  Stanley  Ka»  become  the  Ufkf't  manufacturer 
of  such  products. 


STANLEY 

Butts  and  Hinges  —  Carpenters  Tools  dH? 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONNECTICUT 

GARAGE  HARDWARE— DOOR  BUTTS  HINGES  AND  BOLTS  —  CA R PESTERS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  TOOLS 

O  The  S.  V/ka. 


Google 


3  r 
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(ho  Hampton  and  Fisk  Universities  to  educate  the  negro  both 
mentally  and  morally  should  lie  jeopardized  by  incidents  such  as 
thu  one  noted,  which  serve  only  to  humiliate  a  race  that  has  al¬ 
ready  endured  much  at  our  hands. 


Another  strong  fillip  was  given  to  the  whole  matter  of  the  race 
question  as  it  is  viewed  in  France,  when  the  police,  on  August 
10th,  halted  the  presentation  of  the  American  moving  picture. 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  The  |>olice  acted  on  the  ground  that 
the  film  had  been  adjudged  "disturbing  to  public  morals." 
According  to  a  special  cable  to  the  New  York  Herald: 


This  renews  the  racial  controversy  that  has  swept  Paris  for 
several  weeks,  causing  a  Montmartre  cabaret  to  clo-o  Ucaiw 
of  the  ill-treatment  of  two  colored  patrons.  The  i»oliee  pre¬ 
fecture's  decision  to  ban  the  film  was  ba-ed  upon  the  scenes 
showing  negroes  undergoing  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  whites. 

The  film  was  submitted  to  thu  condors 
three  limes  last  year,  and  again  less  than 
ten  days  ago,  when  inqsirtant  cuts  were 
ordered,  reducing  the  length  of  the  film 
from  .'{.oOO  meters  to  2.400  and  chang¬ 
ing  one  word  in  a  subtitle.  Thereupon 
its  projection  was  authorized,  and  the 
house  has  been  crowded,  hundreds  of 
IHtrsuns  having  beon  turned  away.  Noti¬ 
fied  of  the  new  decision  early  this  morning, 
thu  managers  of  the  Marivaux  found  a 
squad  of  twenty  detective*  around  the 
theater  who  ordered  all  |>ostcrs  advertis¬ 
ing  the  picture  tom  down.  As  it  cost  the 
oxhibitora  2, 000.0IX)  franca,  frantic  appeal* 
have  been  made  to  officials,  who  replied 
that  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  probably 
would  Ihi  banned  indefinitely  in  France. 


JINGLES”  COOLIDGE,  THE  NEW  PRESI- 
DENTIAL  CAT 


c 


,ATDOM”  is  soon  to  be  represented  at  the  Win 
House  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  feline  famil; 
This  new  holder  of  the  title,  "the  first  eat  in  the  land, 
reports  the  Boston  Globe,  is  "Jingles  Ooolidge,”  known  amoc 
the  home  folks  in  Northampton  as  "the  eat  of  destiny."  } 
a  little  half-starved  kitten  he  strayed  into  the  Coolidge  lion 
in  1919.  on  the  very  night  President  Coolidge  learned  h«  v 
elected  Governor  of  the  Bay  State.  Immediately,  a-  tl 
story  goes: 

Believing  this  gray  feline  to  bo  a  harbinger  of  good  fa 


tune,  the  family  adopted  him.  and  he  In-rame  the  special  j»  t 


A  Parisian  columnist  of  note,  George* 
de  U  Fouchardidre,  is  credited,  in  u 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  with 
"one  of  the  crudest  and  wittiest  com¬ 
ments  on  the  matter."  Writing  in 
L'Otuerr,  he  observes: 


A  TRULY  I'ltol'KK  AND  DEMOCRATIC  CAT 

'  JltWlrV' brought  good  lurk  to  the  Cooll.lgc*.  lit  Nort tuunplon.  ntwl  now  the  OooUdin*  er 

KOIIIK  to  make  him  "UlC  flr-t  eat  of  Ihe  l.m.l  " 


We  know  I  ho  Americans  can  not  stand 
the  negroes.  They  have  derided  them 
Phi  much,  maltreated  them  too  much, 
subjuguted  them  too  much  during  several 
centuries  to  over  In*  able  to  pardon  them. 

The  idea  that  a  negro  breathes  the  same 
air  that  they  breathe,  smokes  cigars  of 

the  same  quality  and  drinks  at  the  same  qucncliery  makes 
them  rightly  enraged. 

The  proprietors  of  the  establishments  where  these  encounters 
take  place  have  n  rflle  which  is  delicate  enough.  Xcvcrllide-*, 
they  get  away  with  il  with  elegance,  thank*  to  that  good  sense 
which,  according  to  French  journalists,  is  the  special  appanage 
of  the  French  race— thank*  to  that  commercial  sense  without 
which  no  matter  what  saloon  keep*  r,  in  no  matter  what  country, 
wouhl  rapidly  go  bankrupt. 

Take  it,  then,  that  a  band  of  seven  Americans,  all  thirsty,  enter 
on  the  stroke  of  midnight  an  establishment  of  Montmartre  where 
three  negroes  already  are  installed.  The  Americans  prutd 
against  this  proximity  and  demand  their  expulsion,  in  default 
of  w  hich  they  will  go  into  another  dairy*  lunch. 

"Gentleman."  says  the  proprietor  to  the  silent  negroes,  "your 
presence  here  is  such  as  to  cause  a  scandal.  I  do  not  wish  that 
at  any  price  in  my  establishment.  Get  out!" 

And  he  makes  room  for  the  noisy  Americans. 

But  he  hasn't  any  racial  prejudice.  If  the  following  day  three 
sli'litly  sprung  America!!*  should  protest  against  the  entrance 
of  seven  thirsty  negroes  he  would  put  the  Americans  out  the  door. 

The  Americans  show  themselves  to  be  more  savage  than  Kol>- 
inson  Crusoe,  because  Robinson  had  a  negro  in  intimate  com¬ 
panionship  with  him. 

Since  the  Americans  are  savages,  it  won't  do  to  send  them 
diplomatic  notes  that  they  don't  understand.  Womust  train  them. 

At  their  debarkation  in  France  we  must  put  them  under  the 
subjection  of  negro  customs  official*,  who  will  go  through  their 
baggage,  and  to  negro  conductor*,  who  will  punch  their  ticket* 
on  the  train. 

In  I’aris  we  must  form  a  brigade  of  negro  cops,  specially  de¬ 
tailed  to  look  out  for  Americans. 

As  to  the  establishments  of  Montmartre,  instead  of  repressing 
Siki,  don’t  you  think  it  would  In-  more  politic  to  use  him  in  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  Americans  to  courtesy  and  good  manners? 


the  Governor  and  received  the  Jx-rsonal  attention  of  Mi 
('oulidge.  When  the  Cwdidgc*  went  to  Washington  to  live 
was  decided  that  Jingles  should  stay  with  Mrs.  Clarence  Pliak 
the  next-door  neighbor  of  the  Coolidges  in  Northampton,  un 
they  would  have  a  permanent  home  in  Washington. 

But  once  again  fate  has  been  kind  to  Jingle*.  Now  t*t 
President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  are  to  make  their  home  at  t 
White  House,  Jingles  is  to  share  it  with  them,  utiii  as  a  r**i 
he  will  Im>,  so  it  is  claimed,  the  first  official  cat  in  many  i 
Administration. 

Jingle*  is  at  present  in  Wollaston,  where  Mrs.  Phuleu  i*  t* 
living.  Mrs.  Phalen's  young  daughter  will  take  him  to  Wsi 
ington  just  as  soon  a*  she  receives  word  from  Mr*.  <'<»ihd| 
Two  months  ago,  when  Mrs.  Coolidge  was  in  Boston,  i 
told  her  former  neigh  I  sir  that  nothing  would  give  her  nwi 
happiness  than  to  have  a  permanent  home  in  Washington, 
she  could  have  Jingles  with  her  again,  little  dreaming  that  th 
day  was  to  dawn  so  soon  and  that  the  home  would  1*'  in  tl 
White  House. 

Tlie  rat.  when  established  in  the  White  House,  will  have  i«n' 
leges  accorded  to  few.  Mrs.  Phalcu  says  she  is  sure  1*<  » 
have  access  to  the  President,  at  all  times.  It  was  Pre-ale 
Coolidge  himself  who  took  special  pains  to  break  him  of  t 
feline  habit  of  charing  birds.  One  day.  when  still  a  kiit<o  I 
]*n*M,nt«‘d  the  President  with  a  dead  bird  he  had  caught.  T 
President  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  offering,  at 
from  that  day  to  this  Jingles  has  never  lieen  know  n  to  rim 
a  bird. 

Just  where  Jingle*  hails  from  is  a  mystery.  The  Coolidc 
were  never  able  to  find  out.  Mrs.  Coolidge  always  clams 
he  was  a  truly  democratic  eat.  He  had  no  pedigree,  and 
ap|»ear*  he  didn't  care  whether  others  had  one  or  no! 

But.  perhaps,  the  most  unusual  characteristic  of  the  cat 
that  he  possesses  the  same  retiring  quality  as  his  ina»w 
Jingles,  his  admirers  ray,  is  all  that  @  good  eat  shouM  bet 


1  Heine  Baled  Brans  with  I 'or  l  IH 

ami  Tomato  Sauce  IQ 

2  Heine  Ha  Led  (leant  w  ithout  Tomato  20 

Sauce,  with  Fork — Button  Sly  b  _  21 

3  Heine  Baked  Beam  in  Tomato  Sauce  22 

without  Meat — I'farlarian  2.1 

4  Heine  Baked  Rrd  Kidney  Reant  24 

5  Heine  Peanut  Butter  25 

0  Heine  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup  26 

7  Heine  Cream  of  Pea  Soup  27 

8  Heine  Cream  of  Celery  Soup  28 

9  Heine  Cooked  Spaghetti  29 

10  Heine  Cooked  Macaroni  30 

11  Heine  Mince  Meat  31 

12  Heine  Plum  Pudding  32 

13  Heine  Fig  Pudding  33 

14  Heine  Cherry  Pretenet  34 

15  Heine  Red  Katpherry  Pretervet  35 

16  Heine  Peach  Pretervet  36 

17  Heine  Damion  Plum  Preserves  37 


Heine  Strawberry  Pretervet  -IH  Heine 

Heine  Pineapple  Pretervet  39  Heine 

Heine  Hlack  Raspberry  Pretervet  40  Heine 

Heine  Blackberry  Pretervet  41  Heine 

Heine  Apple  Butter  42  Heine 

Heine  Crab-apple  Jelly  43  Heine 

Heine  Currant  Jelly  44  Heine 

Heine  (irape  Jelly  45  Heine 

Heine  Quince  Jelly  1 11  46  Heine 

Heine  Apple  Jelly  47  Heine 

Heme  Dill  Pickles  48  Heine 

Heine  Sweet  Midget  Gherkins  49  Heine 

Heine  Preserved  Sweet  Gherkins  50  Heine 

Heinz  Preserved  Sweet  Mixed  Pickles  51  Heine 

Heine  Sour  Spiced  Gherkins  52  Heine 

Heine  Sour  Midget  Gherkins  53  Heine 

Heine  Sour  Mixed  Pickht  54  Heine 

Heine  Chow  Chow  Pickle  55  Heine 

Heine  Sweet  Mutrard  Pickle  56  Heine 

Heine  Queen  Olivet  57  Heine 


Maneamlla  Olives 
Stuffed  Olives 
Ripe  Olivet 
Pure  Olive  Oil 
Sour  Pickled  Onions 
Worcestershire  Sauce 
Chili  Sauce 
Beefsteak  Sauce 
Red  Pepper  Sauce 
Green  Pepper  Sauce 
Tomato  Ketchup 
Prepared  Mustard 
India  Relish 

Kvaporatcd  Horse-Radish 
Salad  Dressing 
Mayonnaise 
Pure  M  alt  Vinegar 
Pure  Cider  Vinegar 
Distilled  White  Vinegar 
TattaEon  Vinegar 


If  you  know  only  4  or  5,  you  can  be  assured  that  the  other  53  or  52  are  just 
as  good.  If  your  grocer  docs  not  have  the  ones  you  want  please  write  us 


H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Here  are  Heinz  57  V arieties.  How  many  do  you  know? 
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O  19.9.  M  J.  H.  Co. 

56  is  just  a  number— 58  is  just  a  number — but  57  means  good  things  to  eat 
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Hanover 

Shoe 

Slulod  for  Gomforl 
Built  for  Wear 

More  and  more  men 
each  year,  are  finding  in¬ 
creased  comfort,  better 
style  and  longer  wear  in 
Hanover  Shoes. 

In  23  years,  Hanover 
Shoes  have  acquired  a 
nation-wide  reputation 
among  discriminating 
men,  for  their  quiet  ele¬ 
gance  and  their  genuine, 
ingrained  quality 

Satisfy  yourself  that  you 
can  get  Hanover  value  at 
Hanover  prices. 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

In  Hanover  Stores 
In  62  Cities 

This  is  possible  because  we  arc 
the  only  shoemakers  in  America 
who  sell  exclusively  through  our 
own  stores. 

If  there  is  no  Hanover  Store 
near  you.  we  will  fit  you  from 
Hanover.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  HANOVER  SHOE.  Hanover.  Pa. 

Exclusively  for  Men  ami  Boys 

Hanover  Shoes  for  Boys  ami 
Little  Men  finest  leathers  avail¬ 
able  careful,  thorough  workman¬ 
ship  rugged,  honest  shoes  tor 
hard  wear.  52.50.  $3  and  $3.50. 


pay  us  a  visit.  Then  wo  siiall  nee." 
Astonishing  as  it  may  hiiii,  a  good  many 
of  those  who  watched  the  recent  women’s 
national  championship  tennis  tournament 
agree  with  the  Tribune  man  in  being  “con¬ 
fident  that  there  is  magic  enough  in  Miss 
Wills's  racquet  to  match  even  the  genius  of 
a  Lenglen.”  This  “youngster."  as  she 
is  calh-d  frequently  in  the  hundreds  of 
columns  of  newspaper  publicity  that  fell 
to  her  when  she  easily  dethrone!  Mrs. 
Molla  Mallory  and  Itecame  the  National 
Woman's  Champion,  is  hailed  as  a  true 
genius  of  the  court.  “No  milder  adjective 
than  ‘marvelous.’"  writes  Samuel  J. 
Itrooknmu  of  tin*  New  York  llrrahl.  “can 
truthfully  tell  of  the  brilliance  and  sterling 
.  worth  of  her  play.”  Mrs.  Mallory,  seven 


Only  once  In-fore  in  the  history  of  tin- 
game  has  a  girl  won  a  title  at  such  a  tender 
age.  Back  in  1!X)4  Miss  May  Sutton,  like 
Miss  Wills,  a  native  of  California,  rarnc 
through  to  u  similar  triumph  and.  like  Mis.* 
Wills,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  that 
time  the  prediction  was  made  freely*  that 
the  i>erformanee  would  never  l»e  duplicated, 
hut  it  has  been,  ami  in  a  year  when  the 
[with  to  a  championship  was  strewn  with 
sterner  obstacles  than  it  was  nineteen  years 
ago. 

The  sort  of  tennis  that  lieat  Mrs.  Mal¬ 
lory  yesterday  should  make  Miss  Will- 
one  of  the  greatest  tennis  champions  all 
time,  and  critics  seem  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  ill  another  season  or  two  Mile. 
Sutauiu*  I-eiiglen  of  France  will  have  to 
look  to  her  laurels  as  woman  champion  of 
the  tennis  universe. 

The  perfi-ct  tennis  temperament  that 
has  aided  Miss  Wills  considerably  in  her  a-J- 


01  R  YOUTHFUL  NEW  "QUEEN  OF  THE  COURTS" 

/A Y K li  in  France,  Aide.  Su/.:inne  Leng-  times  champion,  won  only  three  gaim-s 
h-n.  opines  the  sports  expert  of  the  out  of  the  two  set-s.  Miss  Wills,  say  the 
New  York  Tribune,  mu-t  be  saying  to  experts,  simply  smothered  the  older  player, 
herself:  “I  have  Wateii  iIm-iii  all  hut  this  “A  tennis  champion  at  seventeen!"  cries 
Helen  Wills,  and  >he  has  beaten  all  hut  the  New  York  7’imr*'  reporter,  and  recall- 
Suzanne.  Next  year.  |M-rlui|»s.  she  will  that: 


Helen  W  llh.  triumphant  o»er  tin-  women  tennis  champion*  of  ImiIIi  Kniriaml  uml  America,  |> 
fr*iH>  > | n>k«- n  of  a*  ilie  logical  wro-wor  to  the  world  s  champion-hip.  In  tin-  meantime. 

•he  ha*  win-  t*ck  to  school  in  California. 


Mr  K  Atf  K  U'Y  IS  CAL  . I- II  AI.Mns  r  I  \t.\N > 
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vanee  to  the  top  was  in  evidence  all  i  hrough  ' 
her  tussle  with  Mrs.  Mallory  yesterday. 
She  was  coolness  personified.  never  wor¬ 
ried.  never  elated  and  never  overconfident.  | 
She  went  at  her  task  in  the  most  business¬ 
like  manner  in  the  world  and  never  changed 
expression  onee  during  the  match,  as  she 
nut  her  skill  and  speed  into  play. 

In  the  main  it  was  a  deep  court  driv¬ 
ing  duel,  but  every  now  and  then  Miss 
Wills  came  forward  and  lln>hod  some 
superb  volleying,  holding  her  net  position 
in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Mallory’s  most  accurate 
attempts  to  pass  her.  The  youngster 
made  some  astonishing  trap  shot-  in  re¬ 
covering  returns  in  the  forward  court,  and 
whether  it  was  drive  or  volley  she  seemed 
t.»  stroke  with  equal  facility,  forehand  and 
backhand. 

‘  — r-  • 

Miss  Wills,  observes  the  New  York 
Herald,  is  America's  first  native-born 
champion  since  1919.  the  year  in  which 
Miss  Marion  Zinderstein  of  Ito-ton  inter¬ 
rupted.  for  only  one  season,  the  triumphs. 
Mrs.  Mallory  started  in  1015.  This  com¬ 
mentator.  among  others,  pays  a  high 
tribute  to  the  defeated  champion,  whose 
“Nome  conquest"  is  thus  brought  to  an 
end.  She  surrendered  gracefully,  the  crit¬ 
ic*  ngri>e.  before  an  exhibition  of  tennis  the 
like  of  which  has  seldom  Ih«>ii  -••on  on  an 
American  court. 

Tribute  is  paid  to  Miss  Wills's  volleying, 
her  service,  her  uncanny  accuracy  in  plac¬ 
ing  her  drives,  her  change  of  |*nee.  Taking 
up  the  mom  personal  attributes  of  the  new 
American  champion,  Kleanor  Carroll  writes 
in  the  New  York  firming  find: 

When  Melon  Wills,  the  “girl  tennis  mnr- 
\ el "  from  California,  is  not  on  the  courts 
at  the  West  Side  Tenuis  Club,  brilliantly 
•mashing  and  driving  her  way  forward  in 
the  women's  singles  tournament,  she  may 
!h-  seen  about  the  club  grounds,  or  in  the 
bright  streets  of  Forest  Hills  ami  she  is 
always  with  her  mother.  It  is  a  game  of 
doubles  that  she  plays  continually.  The 
two  make  a  happy,  invincible  team;  there 
••'•‘ins  to  l>e  no  one  in  the  town  whose  love 
they  have  not  won. 

"I  plav  tennis  just  for  pleasure."  is 
Helen’s  well-worn  exclamation.  And  it  i- 
very  apparent  from  their  conversation  ami 
•liarisl  opinions  and  easy  understanding 
that  she  and  her  mother  play  life  together 
for  the  same  reason. 

It  seems  to  me  that  California.  C'|ieeially. 
rai-es  a  race  of  real  sports  and  comrades. 
Mrs.  Wills  und  her  daughter  are  hauntingly 
like  the  most  successful  mother-slaughter 
partnership  that  I  have  ever  met — and 
these  were  two  "native  sons”  whom  I 
caught  putting  a  festive  girdle  around  the 
•-arth  together,  but  who  had  with  them  all 
the  while  that  contented  sunny  openness 
that  goes  with  California  bungalows. 

In  the  same  way.  Helen  Wills  and  her 
mother  have  the  comfortable  and  gracious 
beauty  of  the  hills  of  Berkeley  about  them. 

I  met  them  on  one  of  the  long  palm 
porches  of  the  Forest  Hills  Inn.  Both 
were  exquisitely  drest.  The  young 
girl's  shining  brown  hair,  which  she  wear.' 
in  soft  coils  over  her  ears,  peeped  out  from 
beneath  a  white  hat.  Her  dress,  straight 
and  simple,  was  of  gold-color  linen,  the 
smallest  amount  of  narrow  Irish  lace  mark¬ 
ing  the  neck  and  yoke  and  becomingly 
short  sleeves.  Her  firm  brown  arms,  that 
ripple  with  power,  could  not  have  had  a 
lovelier  sotting.  Trim  white  oxfords  ( 
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enras.nl  the  narrow  feet  that  on  the  tennis 
courts  arc  always  dancing  in  a  tantalizing 
way  while  waiting  for  the  balls  to  come 
over.  The  face — most  important  part 
of  any  picture— in  this  case  matched  the 
rest  of  the  subject — strong  and  sweet. 
Her  nose  is  somewhat  inclined  to  be  im¬ 
pudent,  but  serious  eyes  and  mouth  keep 
this  under  control. 

Mrs.  Wills,  says  the  writer,  slimmer  and 
taller  than  her  daughter,  looked  her  juirt 
as  mother  of  a  “man-el": 

A  dark  hluo  knitted  silk  costume  and 
simple  dark  blue  hat  expreat  her  unstated 
policy  of  quiet,  friendly  attendance.  She 
read  the  morning  press  account*  of  Helen’s 
tennis  triumphs  while  the  two  of  u*  talked 
of  school-girl  tennis-i davers  and  ways  for 
their  working  up  to  a  really  good  game. 

"I  have  never  had  a  professional  lesson 
in  iny  life,"  Helen  Wills  said,  "nor  any 
help  from  really  good  players,  either. 
Four  and  a  half  years  ago  I  started  the 
game.  Daddy  ami  I  went  at  it  together, 
just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

*'  I  play  every  afternoon  w  hen  at  home  in 
Berkeley.  I  lovo  it.  I  have  no  theories 
of  how  to  go  almut  learning  the  game. 
I  never  liave  read  any.  And  I  don't  want 
any.  Just  play  the  game;  play  hard,  for 
pleasure— end  lot  the  technique  and  va¬ 
riety  of  Strokes  take  care  of  themselves. 
Thoy  come  to  you,  I  supix.se,  but  they 
don't  really  matter.  Tho  thing  is  to  have 
a  good  time. 

"People  ask  me  alx>ut  the  difference 
l>etween  a  woman’s  and  a  mun's  game. 
There  is  nothing  I  can  say  alx>ut  it.  I 
sup|M>s«  that  women  do,  on  the  whole, 
play  a  safer,  slower,  luiseline  game.  Hut 
reaily  it’s  much  more  fun  to  run  to  the 
net  and  try  some  smashing  volleying  shots. 
They  seem  to  call  that  a  ’man’s  game. 
But  I  don't.  I  just  call  it  fun." 

Following  along  hor  main  idea  of  con¬ 
stant  practise,  I  a-ked  her  if  she  definitely 
arranged  her  matches  ct  cry  af tcmix.n.  At 
first  I  did  not  understand  her  confusion. 

"So.  no!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  sec. 
tho  Berkeley  Tennis  Club  liapixm*  to 
Ik*  an  awfully  nice  one.  The  meml»crs  are 
-most  friendly  ami  there  hit*  never  l>een 
an  afternoon  but  some  one  asks  me  for  a 
Sometimes  I  ask  a  newcomer  at  tho 
club  to  play  with  me.  but  that  is  tho  only 
kind  of  game  1  would  think  of  getting  for 
myself. 

“And,  oh.  it  is  a  lovely  land,  my  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  she  burst  out  happily,  as  she 
turned  to  her  mother.  "Isn't  it?  Why, 
from  our  porch  and  the  big  windows  of  our 
living-room  and  from  our  dining-room,  too. 
we  look  'wav  dow  n  to  San  Francisco  Bay 
ami  far  across  to  the  lxsautiful  Golden 
Gate. 

"And  mother  is  such  a  sport  and  leaves 
her  fino  view  and  says  that  she  loves  to 
look  at  tennis!"  Miss  Wills'*  slow  laugh 
bubbled  up,  and  she  patted  her  mother's 
arm.  "For  two  whole  months  every  year 
you  do  nothing  but  natch  me  play,  don’t 
you.  Mum?  It’s  lucky  for  me  I'm  your 
only  child." 

Be  it  put  to  Mrs.  Wills's  high  credit  that 
Helen  is  utterly  unspoiled  with  it  all.  I 
like  to  remember  her  as  I  saw  her  at 
another  time,  between  sets,  in  the  women’s 
dressing  sliack  out  under  the  unfinished 
Stadium.  Two  of  the  visiting  English 
team  were  there.  Tlx;  attendant,  follow- 


Unconsciously  many  golfers 
arc  badly  handicapped  in 
their  play  by  inferior  clubs. 
Their  average  round  could  be  a 
few  stroke*  heuer  if  iheir  dubs 
were  of  more  uniform  quality, 
stronger  and  better  balanced. 


No  player  need  gamble  with  his 
club*  when  he  can  buy  Bristol 
Steel  Shafted  Clubs,  for  here  he 
get*  shaft*  every  one  of  which  i% 
exactly  the  same  in  quality.  Their 
balance  is  wonderful,  the  "feel" 
is  sweet  and  ihcy  have  the  strength 
to  withstand  hard  shots  frv  m  the 
most  difficult  lies.  They  give  you 
that  most  important  of  all 
golf  factors-CONFIDENCE. 
Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shafts  will 
not  warp,  rust  or  crack.  They 
are  made  in  many  degree*  of  whip- 
pines*  m>  that  any  tyre  of  hickory' 
shafted  club  can  be  duplicated. 

Bristol  Steel  Sh«ftr.l  Club.  can  he  .orplied 
hi  'tlie  Crawford,  MiOrnor  Canby 
Co.,  Davton,  Ohio:  A.  G.  Spalding  U 
Bros.,  New  York:  Titos.  K.  Wilson  & 
Co..  Chicago;  The  Htllerieh  6.  Bradthy 
Co..  Louisville,  Kv.;  The  Burke  Golf  Co.. 
Newark.  Ohio;  Wright  f.  Dirson,  Bo-ton 
and  New  York,  and  A.  J.  Reach  Co..  Phils. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

BRISTOL.  CONN. 


5  teel  fishing  Rods 

Select  vour  fishing  tackle  Just  as  carefully  a*  you  do 
your  golf  equipment.  It  means  Mu  much. 
Bristol  Steel  fishing  Rods.  Meek  and  Blue  Grass 
Reels  and  Kingfisher  Silk  Fishing  Line*  mean  much 
to  ihc  best  fishermen. 

Bristol.  Meek  and  King/!,Ker  Catalogs 
maitrd  (it*  on  irqurit. 


Beauli/ulTlLES 


In  the  best  tense,  there  is  no  bathroom 
but  the  Tiled  buhroom. 

Because  of  utility  and  lasting  attractiveness. 
Tiles  arc  accepted  as  the  proper  thing. 

The  Tiled  bathroom  looks  its  cleanliness.  No 
upkeep  no  outlay  for  refimshing  or  resurfac¬ 
ing.  Fust  cost  is  the  lost.  Counties*  cleanings 
do  not  damage. 

Tile*  aflonl  unlimited  freedom  of  design,  pat 
terns,  color  combination.  Each  installation  as 
distinctive  as  desired. 

Consult  yostr  architect  and  dealer 
about  Tiles,  or  write  to 

The  Associated  Tile  Manufacturer* 
'  360  7th  Ave.,  Braver  Falls,  Pa. 


fmr  All  Af** 

Avoid  Imitations-  Snbstitulei 


Deaf  Can  Hear 

Says  Science 

New  Invention  Aid*  Thousand* 


litre'*  good  new*  for  all  who  *1  liter  front  thuf- 
in*.  Tho  Dictograph  Pnxlurt*  0>r|»r*ti" 
announce*  the  |XTfcctlnn  «»r  a  remarkable  tlciKr 
which  ha*  maided  thousand*  of  (leaf  |ier~*i'  tu 
hoar  a*  well  a*  ever.  The  makers  oft  hi.  w..t-l.- 
ful  dctlo©  say  It  Is  too  much  to  e*|iect  y«u  t” 
liellevc  this,  so  they  are  going  to  give  you  s 
chance  to  try  It  at  home.  They  offer  to  ami 
It  by  prepaid  parrel  |H«t  on  a  ten-day  free  trial 
Tlx-y  do  not  send  ll  C.  O.  D  — they  mail"* 
deposit — there  1*  no  obligation.  They  *md  t 
entirely  at  tlx-lr  own  oxiionse  and  rid,  Tfcj 
are  making  fills  extraordinary  offer  well  los¬ 
ing  that  the  magic  of  this  little  lusfrumetii  sffl 
so  amaw  and  delight  tlie  user  that  the  clunrr. 
of  its  lieing  returned  art*  very  slight .  Thousand* 
have  already  acccpti.l  this  offer  and  report  v*~' 
There's  no  longer  any  n»l 


gratifying  rcult* 
that  you  should  cut  I  ure  the  mental  ami  pliyflol 
.train  which  come*  from  a  constant  efforf  <•> 
hear.  Now  you  can  mingle  with  your  frimu 
without  that  feeling  of  sensitiveness  from  •  two 
all  deaf  persons  suffer.  Now  you  can  take 
I>lace  in  the  social  and  business  world  to  wliwh 


your  talent*  entitle  you  and  from  which  yew 
affliction  ha...  in  a  measure,  excluded  you  J-‘: 
■end  your  name  and  addroci  to  the  DirtograK 
Products  <'orj«>ratHiii.  i:t02  Candler  BMi 
220  'V.  42nd  St-.  New  York,  for  dcwnyU«< 
literature  an<!  requmf  blank  (Adv]j  3QI6 
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jng  instructions,  was  changing  their  stock¬ 
ings.  cleaning  their  shoes,  preparing  cos¬ 
tumes  and  equipment  tor  the  match  they 
wen-  gathered  to  play,  while  the  English 
players  lay  resting— and  drinking  tea. 

In  a  comer,  without  tea  and  without  a 
lady’s  maid.  Helen  Wills  sat  quietly, 
o.'ianging  her  shoes.  She  picked  up  a  pair 
of  soft  white  woollen  things,  hand  knit 
(I  think  by  her  mother),  dusted  them  with 
talcum  powder,  then  slipped  them  on  her 
feet,  over  the  silk  hose  she  was  wearing. 
Next  she  put  on  her  black-trimmed  tennis 
shoes,  which  covered  the  wool  foot-inits 
completely.  After  that  she  stood  up. 

"book  at  her."  one  of  the  English  ladies 
remarked.  "Just  look  at  the  size  of  her. 
American  girls  are  enormous — much  taller 
and  heavier  than  us.  How  much  do  you 
weigh,  child?" 

"A  hundred  and  forty-one,"  Helen  Wills 

mid. 

" Pounds?”  nsked  one  of  the  other. 
"Why,"  she  cried,  after  a  little  muttered 
arithmetic,  "that’s  ten  stone!  Fancy!" 

There  was  nothing  for  the  American 
girl  to  say.  so  she  said  it. 

She  smoothed  her  middy  blouse  and 
look'd  down  at  her  wide,  short  skirt. 
Then  she  remarked  casually: 

"I  think  I’ll  change  it.  This  skirt  is  a 
little  wrinkled." 

The  laughter  of  the  Britishers  did  not 
in  the  least  disturb  her. 

Many  of  the  editorial  tributes  mention 
her  imperturbability,  whether  under  tire 
on  the  courts,  or  in  tho  midst  of  admiring 
or  merely  curious  crowds.  She  is  called 
"absolutely  unspoiled" — thanks,  in  great 
part,  to  the  care  of  her  mother  and  man¬ 
ager— by  her  success.  Tho  New  York 
World  mentions  the  "engaging  youthful- 
ncs."  of  the  new  champion,  and  also  brings 
up  the  interesting  question  as  to  whether 
Suzanne  Lenglen  is  to  Ik*  displaced  by  this 
young  lady  from  California.  Cnder  the 
heading.  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West." 
this  journal  editorializes: 

An  imperturbable  sovcntoon-year-old 
girl  from  California  stept  out  on  the  turf 
courts  at  Forest  Hills  on  Saturday  ami 
in  thirty-three  minutes  of  expert  raeket- 
vieliling  drove,  slashed,  cut  and  lobbed  her 
•ay  to  victory  over  n  player  w  ho  had  held 
tho  American  woman's  championship  for 
*c ven  of  tho  eight  years  since  1915. 

By  allowing  Mrs.  Mallory  but  three 
games  in  the  two  sets  Miss  Wills  demon¬ 
strated  her  overwhelming  superiority. 
Beal  championship  caliber  is  rare  in  any 
*jwrt.  There  is  a  gulf,  narrow  but  im¬ 
passable.  between  u  very  good  player  and 
tlie  genius.  Whether  or  not  Miss  W  ills  could 
defeat  Mademoiselle  Lenglen  is  a  question, 
for  the  Frenchwoman  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  latter  class.  Such  a  meeting  would 
indeed  bo  the  most  sensational  match  in  the 
tennis  world,  not.  of  course,  from  the 
standpoint  of  actually  the  best  tennis,  for. 
as  in  other  games,  the  men  excel  the 
women.  Yet,  on  the  side  of  universal  ap¬ 
peal,  what  could  be  of  such  interest  as  the 
nnx-ting  of  the  brilliant,  temperamental 
.Suzanne  and  the  marvelous  slip  of  a  girl 
from  Berkeley? 

Pending  that  glad  day  little  Miss  Wills, 
wearing  her  eye-shade,  with  her  champion¬ 
ship  and  sheaf  of  rackets  under  her  arm. 
i.«  on  her  way  back  to  her  studies  at  the 
I'uiveraity  of  California.  Y'outh  is  always 
engaging,  and  when  it  is  coupled  with 
v  irtuosity  it  liecomcs  irresistible.  Lxmg  live 
the  Girl  Queen! 


HARTMANN 

Cush  ion  Oop 

WARD ROBE 
TRUNKS 


THE  WORLD-WIDE  RECOGNITION  OF  THIS  NAME  AND  THIS 
MARK  PROVES  THAT  APPRECIATION  OF  QUALITY”  IS  UNIVERSAL 


College  students  show  discrimination 
in  choosing  trunks.  They  insist  on  the 
Hartmann  Cushion  Top  Wardrobe  be' 
cause  of  its  convenience  and  durability 
— and  the  prestige  which  accompanies 
it.  It  provides  an  ideal  wardrobe  for 
their  attire  on  the  journey  and  in  the 
college  room.  Look  for  Hartmann 
Trunks  where  better  luggage  is  sold. 

Hartmann  Trunk  Company,  %acine,  Wisconsin 

VI.  Utcnn  Vrc.  Co..  Ltd..  To*0«ta  lurmir*  CammdM 

|.  R  BboO*«4Co..  Ira.  Bum-Clim  E*G-.  Cr.at  Brum,n 

BE  SURE  THE  HARTMANN  RED  >C  IS  ON  THE  TRUNK  YOU  BUY 
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AMERICANS  SWIM  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL— AND 

LAKE  ERIE 


'TpRAFFIC  cops  arc  needed,  suggests  a 
bright  newspaper  paragrapher,  in 
order  Indirect  the  crush  of  traffic  caused  by 
attempts  to  swim  the  Knglish  Channel.  But 
even  if  the  traffic  has  been  great,  thus  far 
only  two  men  have  managed  to  get  across. 
Many  lusty  swimmers  have  tried,  generally 
without  success,  to  equal  the  records  set  by 
Captain  Webb  and  W.  T.  Burgess,  both 
Englishmen.  Both  Webb  and  Burgess,  it  is 


hours  and  35  minutes  ami  swam  sixtyi 
miles. 

Webb,  however,  it  is  stated,  was  favored 
by  a  pioce  of  good  fortune.  When  he  dii 
his  swim  two  great  stone  forts  stood  out  u 
islands  in  the  sea  well  lieyond  Boulogne* 
lengthy  pier.  They  were  relics  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  era.  and  they  served  as  break¬ 
waters,  greatly  influencing  the  current* 
running  to  Cape  Gris-Noz.  When  these 
disused  forts  were  ultimately  cleared  away 
by  t  he  simple  expedient  of  blowing  t  hem  up. 


Ilenry  Sullivan  dM  It  on  hi*  seventh  attempt,  after  hein*  In  the  water  an  Ions  that  lie  im*  a 
heard  He  navisaUst  five  tide*,  and  traveled  a  total  dUtanrr  of  about  n fly-ala  mllea 


T  banishc*  ig¬ 
nition  troubles 
for  the  life  of  the  car! 
Insure*  quick,  easy 
starting  —  More  power 
on  the  hills  Smooth 
running  always 
It’s  not  just  a  Timer- 
hut  a  complete  "Bosch 
Quality"  ignition  sys¬ 
tem,  with  automatic 
spark  a J vance  and 
many  improvements 
you  expect  only  in  big 
cars. 

Adopted  by  100.000 
enthusiastic  Ford  own¬ 
ers  in  6  months. 

Buy  it  TODAY- you 
get  your  money  back  in 
30  days  if  you're 
A  not  satisfied. 


reported,  were  helped  by  two  huge  *tono 
pier*,  since  removed.  Burgess's  record  was 
made  in  1011,  when,  after  being  in  the 
water  22  hours  and  35  minutes,  and  swim¬ 
ming  F»0  miles,  he  landed  on  the  shore  of 
France.  This  year,  there  have  lw*on  nearly 
a  dozen  attempts  made  both  by  men  anti 
women.  An  Knglish  newspaper's  offer  of 
$5,000  to  anybody  who  should  complete  the 
feat  helped  to  bring  out  candidates.  Of 
the  two  men  who  succeeded,  one  came  from 
North,  and  one  from  South.  America.  The 
North  American.  Henry  Sullivan  of  Lowell. 
Massachusetts,  accomplished  the  swim 
first,  the  first  American  to  make  the  jour¬ 
ney.  after  more  than  27  hours  in  the  water. 
According  to  a  special  cable  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Times. 


'  the  sea  had  nothing  to  cluck  its  fury  at  * 
point  which  has  always  been  one  of  gr«*»t 
difficulty  to  aspirants  for  Channel  hotter*. 

A  succession  of  messages  describing  Sulli¬ 
van’s  progress  reached  Dover  to-day,  fur  * 
French  mail  packet  which  arrived  in  tb 
morning  reported  the  swimmer  apparently 
going  well  alutut  six  miles  off  ( 'n|«c  (in- 
N'ez  about  ft  A.M. 

The  mail  steamer  Maid  of  (trUnnn,  which 
arrived  later  from  Calais,  reported  Sullivan 
one  and  a  half  miles  off  Capo  Blnnc-Nr*. 
cast  of  Calais,  at  4:15  P.M. 


Sullivan,  who  comes  from  Lowell,  Mi 
chusetts.  received  a  great  send-off  from 
Dover  by  a  crowd  of  holiday-makers.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  motor  launch  and 
two  boats,  which  contained  members  of 
the  Dover  Swimming  Club. 

Sullivan  entered  the  water  at  4:20  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  using  a  powerful 
trudge* in  stroke  had  covered  a  mile  of  his 
journey  in  eighteen  minutes.  He  then 
settled  down  to  a  steady  breast  stroke. 
The  sea  was  calm,  with  a  temperature  of  02° 
inshore. 

This  was  Sullivan's  seventh  attempt  to 
swim  the  Knglish  Channel,  and  on  two 
previous  occasions  he  reached  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  French  coast.  The  feat  has 
been  accomplished  only  twice  before — by 
Captain  Webb  and  W.  T.  Burgess,  both 
Englishmen. 

It  is  estimated  that  Sullivan  swam  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  fifty-six  miles.  Captain 
Webb  in  1875  took  21  hours  and  45  minutes 
and  covered  thirty-nine  and  one-half  miles, 
while  Burgess  in  1911  was  in  the  water  22 


A  few  days  later  Enrique  Tiraboechi,  » 
South  American  swimmer,  smashed  all  rw*- 
ords  by  making  the  distance  in  sixteen  an  I 
one-half  hours.  The  reports  of  his  record 
swim  as  oaIiIihI  to  the  New  York  America*, 
runs: 


Enrique  Tirabooohi,  Argentine  swimmer, 
landed  here  at  12:33  o'clock  this  afternoon 
after  swimming  the  English  Chnnnel  from 
Cape  Oris-Nez,  France,  in  the  record  tim- 
of  sixteen  hours  and  thirty-three  minute* 


With  the  landing  of  Tiraboechi.  the 


channel  has  l»een  conquered  twice  within  a 
week  by  American  swimmers. 

With  fortunate  turns  in  the  tide.  Tira- 
lmcehi  took  nine  hours  less  than  Henry 
Sullivan,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  who 
swam  the  channel  last  week  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  Argentinian  also  cut  five 
hours  and  twelve  minutes  off  the  record 
set  in  the  seventies  hv  the  first  man  to 
swim  the  channel,  Captain  Matthew  Webb, 
an  Englishman,  who  later  lost  his  life  in 
trying  to  negotiate  the  rapids  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  groat  effort  of  Tiraboechi  sapped 
him  of  all  his  strength,  and  unlike  Sullixan. 
he  was  not  able  to  walk  up  the  shore  to  » 
caf£  and  order  a  dish  of  ice-cream  and  » 
bowl  of  soup. 

The  moment  the  Argentinian's  f«vt 
touched  the  bottom  a  few  yards  out.fr 


lie  pebble-covered  beach  of  Dover  he  fell 
ir.io  the  arms  of  memliers  of  the  crowd  that 
had  cheered  his  finishing  strokes  across  the 
taenty-two-and-one- half-mile  stretch. 

lie  recovered  rapidly,  however.  His 
friends,  who  had  rowed  across  the  channel 
in  his  wake,  quickly  removed  his  swimming 
trunks  and  lifted  him  into  some  dry  clothes, 
a-  tho  they  were  dressing  some  little  infant. 

The  change  seemed  to  revive  Tirabocchi. 
who  stood  up  chatting  for  a  few  minutes 
with  comrades.  Then,  before  any  one  had 
an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  ho  thought 
about  his  swim,  ho  embarked  on  a  tug, 
which  immediately  headed  toward  the 
French  shore. 

Tirabocehi  had  luck  with  the  tide.  Hail 
he  l*een  thirty  minutes  slower  in  getting 
within  the  sheltered  cove  between  the  Long 
Admiralty  I*ier  and  Shakospeare  Cliff,  he 
surely  would  have  had  the  same  sad  experi¬ 
ence  which  lost  year  robbed  him  of  accom¬ 
plishing  his  ambition — that  is,  he  would 
have  got  within  a  thousand  yards  of  his 
goal  and  then  been  carried  back  by  an 
adverse  tide. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  tide  turned  at 
mid-day,  Tiraliocchi  had  pulled  himself 
inside  tho  cove  so  tho  tide  could  not  trouble 
him.  He  had  begun  his  swim  on  an  ebb 
tide  which  lusted  one  hour,  and  then,  for 
most  of  the  night,  he  went  with  tho  Hood 
tide.  When  tho  waters  rose  again  in  the 
middle  of  tho  morning,  tho  swimmer  hod 
drifted  into  plain  view  of  hundreds  of 
watebon*. 

Because  of  his  speed  in  crossing,  Tirn- 
hocchi  had  to  contend  with  only  three  tide*, 
while  Sullivan  had  five  to  fight.  Thus 
while  Sullivan’s  oourse  is  deocrilted  by  the 
letter  "W”  plus  one  additional  line.  Tira- 
bocchi’a  is  descrilMMl  by  the  letter  "X." 
Tiral»occhi  mode  such  fast  time  that  he  did 
no!  even  grow  a  beard  in  the  water  as 
Sullivan  did. 

Like  Sullivan,  the  Argentinian  will  re- 
roive  £l.(X)0  for  his  feat  and  also  a  gold 
medal  from  tho  Channel  Swimming  Club. 
He  is  likely,  however,  to  l*o  spared  Sulli¬ 
van's  experience  of  going  up  to  lx>ndon  and 
li'tening  to  after-dinner  speeches. 

Viewing  Tirahocchi’s  achievement,  tho 
Boston  1‘oit  cried  "Rah  for  Argentina!" 
and  comments: 

All  of  a  sudden  our  sister  republic. 
Argentina,  sallies  forth  with  athlete*  of 
the  highest  on  lor  in  their  special  linos. 
What's  tho  ferment  down  there,  that  it 
ran  -end  up  such  masters? 

Kirpo,  the  bruiser,  has  shown  some  of 
the  fraternity  in  the  United  States  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  sometimes 
held  that  the  I  .a  tin- American  product  in 
the  sporting  line  is  "soft"  and  unable  to 
stand  the  gaff.  And  now  comes  Knrique 
Tirabocchi,  from  tho  same  Argentina,  not 
only  swimming  the  English  Channel,  but 
doing  it  in  the  shortest  time  ever  known. 

The  internationalism  of  athletics  is 
coming  along  at  a  remarkable  rate  just 
now.  No  nation  is  long  to  have  any 
monopoly  of  any  branch  of  sport.  In  its 
way.  this  fraternalism  is  bound  to  work  for 
amity  and  good-will  in  the  world. 

Lloyds  of  London,  the  Detroit  News  re¬ 
tails,  viewing  the  matter  in  a  more  general 
light,  arc  willing  to  bet  ten  to  one  that  any 
attempt  to  swim  tho  channel  will  faiL  So — 

Naturally  fewer  than  one  attempt  in 
twenty  ia  successful.  The  ancient  mariner. 
Webb,  is  supposed  to  have  performed  the 
feat  in  1875.  after  overcoming  a  jelly-fish 


T  eeth  You  Admire  in  Women 

Clean  and  pearly— free  from  dingy  film 
All  men  should  have  them,  too 


A  vast  change  ha»  come  in  late  year* 
in  respect  to  pretty  teeth.  Now  you  wee 
whiter  teeth  everywhere,  and  everyone 
admire*  them. 

A  new  method  of  teeth  cleaning  ha*  come 
into  vogue,  ami  million*  now  employ  it.  It 
combats  the  film -the  cause  of  dingy 
teeth.  If  you  don't  know  it.  the  test  we 
offer  will  prove  a  revelation 

That  cloud  ia  film 

You  can  feel  on  your  teeth  a  viscous  film. 
It  clings  to  teeth  and  stays.  Unless  re¬ 
moved.  it  become*  discolored.  Then  it 
forms  dingy  coaU.  It  particularly  discolors 
teeth  of  men  who  smoke. 

That  film  is  the  teeth's  great  enemy.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  lerments  and 
forms  acid.  It  bolds  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They 
cause  many  serious  troubles,  local  and  in¬ 
ternal.  So  teeth  which  show  a  film-coat  arc 
unsafe. 

A  solution  found 

Dental  science  has  found  two  ways  to 
solve  this  great  film  problem.  One  way  is 
to  disintegrate  the  film  at  all  stages  of  for¬ 
mation.  The  other  is  to  remove  it  without 
harmful  scouring. 


Protect  the  Enamel 

Ptpaodrnt  dUlmnJratcs  the  Blm.  then 
removes  li  slih  an  agent  far  softer  than 
enamel.  Never  use  a  Blm  combatant 
which  contains  harsh  grir. 


Able  authorities  proved  these  methods 
effective.  Then  u  new-type  tooth  paste 
was  created  to  apply  these  film  rornbut- 
ant*.  The  name  is  Pepsodcnt.  The  use 
has  now  spread  the  world  over.  Careful 
people  of  some  50  nations  employ  it.  largely 
by  dental  advice. 

Alto  fruit  effects 

Research  also  proved  that  certain  peo¬ 
ples  who  eat  much  fruit  are  more  immune 
to  tooth  troubles.  Many  of  them  are 
famous  for  beautiful  teeth. 

The  reasons  are  now  known.  Fruit 
acidity  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva.  And  those  arc  the  agents  on 
which  Nature  depends  to  combat  acid  and 
starch  deposits. 

So  Pepsodcnt  is  made  to  produce  twice 
daily  these  essential  effects  obtained  from 
fruit.  It  multiplies  these  tooth  protecting 
agents  in  the  mouth. 

Let  it  convince  you 

Pepsodcnt  will  quickly  convince  you. 
Once  you  see  and  feel  its  good  effects,  you 
will  never  go  without  them. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  become  whiter  as  the  film-coats 
disappear. 

Look  at  your  teeth  in  ten  days,  and  you 
will  know  why  millions  now  use  Pepsodcnt. 
Cut  out  coupon  now. 


The  New -Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste  based  on  modern 
research,  now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  the  world  over. 


10-Day  Tube  Free13™ 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept  34S.I104S  Wabash  Avt ..Chicago. III. 
Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodcnt  to 
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-Vuy  jjiamonos^red 

From  Jason  Weiler  St  Sons 
o t  Boiton,  Mass.,  on*  o I  America's 
leading  diamond  Importers 

Por  over  47  years  the  house  0 (  Jason  Waller  A 
Sons,  of  Boston.  "a*  bc-n  one  of  the  ladng 
diamond  importing  coacems  in  Amenoi  setting 
direct  by  mail  to  customer*  and  dealers  alike — all 
over  the  world — and  at  import  I  nr  prices.  Her* 
are  several  diamond  offers— direct  to  you 
by  mall — which  clearly  demonstrate  our  pout*  a 
to  name  prices  on  diamonds  that  shook!  surely 
interest  any  present  or  prospective  diamond  pur- 
chaser. 


EDITERRANEAN 

^Cruise*  Dp  Luxe 


and  other  interesting  obstacles  on  the  way. 
His  reconi  lias  l»een  open  to  question. 
William  T.  Burgess  crossed  in  1911  after 
seventeen  failures  and  there  are  those  who 
sav  he  failed  on  the  eighteenth  occasion. 
Annette  KeUerman.  tho  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hamilton,  various  other  Europeans,  and 
two  cronies  of  Sullivan,  have  tried  the  feat 
of  late  years  and  have  con>umed  gallons 
Of  orange-juice  and  oil  to  no  avail. 

Some  Lorelei  of  the  channel  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  lieckon  the  aspiring  long¬ 
distance  swimmer.  It  is  a  be&rt*)>re&kifiK 
task,  there  is  no  gallery  to  egg  one  on.  no 
one  is  entertained  or  edified,  the  winner  is 
not  received  in  Calais  by  the  Premier  and 
ITesident.  a  few  hard  Norman  seamen  an¬ 
on  hand  to  cast  a  cynical  eye  at  the  finish. 

Most  people  anil  agree  that  a  man  strong 
enough  to  swim  the  channel  is  strong 
enough  not  to  have  to  try.  Doubtless  they 
see  more  point  in  Georges  Barbot’*  feat  of 
crossing  in  his  Hying  flivver  in  half  an  hour 
at  a  total  expense  of  40  cents.  Possibly 
pride  drives  the  swimmer  on.  or  ho  may  lie 
subscribing  to  one  of  these  will-development 
courses,  lie  is  entitled,  in  any  event,  to 
point  to  the  vast  futility  of  innumerable 
other  pursuits  «>f  mankind.  And  of  course 
S-'i.tlOO  is  $'.,000, 
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BELGENLAND 

Jtmmmry  If  I,  Monk  H.  If  It 

See  thebold.bravesentinel  who  zealously 
guards  the  entrance  to  hU  King’s  burial 
chamber— a  symbol  of  the  sumptuous 
splendor  which  characterized  the  Egypt 
of  his  day.  Many  of  the  treasures  chat 
he  so  faithfully  guarded  may  be  viewed 
by  our  cruise  guests  at  Cairo  and  Luxor. 

Our  fascinating  itinerary  provides  for  a 
long,  leisurely  stay  in  Egypt.  It  also 
embraces  the  scenes  of  other  ancient  civi¬ 
lizations— Pompeii,  Athens,  Jerusalem. 
Constantinople,  Granada,  etc 

The  "BELGENLAND”  is  the  largest 
steamer  cruising  to  the  Mediterranean 
next  season;  she  abounds  in  novel  and 
unique  features— broad,  glass  enclosed 
shelter  decks;  magnificent  public  rooms, 
spacious  and  airy  staterooms,  swimming 
pool, gymnasium— a  la  carte  dining  room 
service  where  you  may  order  your  meals 
in  your  own  way  at  your  own  time. 

Stop-over  privileges  in  Europe,  with  re¬ 
turn  by  Majestic,  Olympic,  Homeric,  etc. 
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Philadelphia  San  Praneitco  Montreal  Vancouver 
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Cnrhis  A.  Walker’*  feat  in  awimming  .'12 
mi !«•*  wn»  l-akc  Eric,  after  bring  in  the 
water  just  20  hours  and  l.»  minute*.  appeals 
to  the  editorial  imagination  of  the  Trey 
Rtconl.  The  editor  observe*: 
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INVENTORS  Z 

*1  f >  C1CT  NOUR  TATKNT.-  ^nd  mndH  cat 
•teocvtpttna  of  >*our  invention  and  wr  will  give 

it«  |Mipnlnl4p  nuinrv 

RANDOLPH  A  CO..  Pe*.  171,  W.ahln.t 


Walker  now  goe*  down  to  fame  B*  the 
man  who  find  swam  amiss  one  of  our  in¬ 
land  sea*.  Only  an  athlete  in  splendid 
physical  condition  could  accomplish  the 
feat.  It  wns  necessary  for  the  swimmer  to 
lie  in  the  water  day  and  night.  While  a 
power  bool  and  a  rewliont  were  used  as  a 
convoy,  the  physical  and  mental  strain 
which  Walker  underwent  must  have  Imn 
tremendous. 

One  might  n'-ert  that  such  an  attempt 
was  foolhardy;  that  it  teaches  nothing  and 
only  offers  an  exhibition  of  human  physical 
endurance.  But  there  is  emmet  hing  in  this 
performance  which  is  likely  to  lie  remem¬ 
bered  by  every  lover  of  skill,  endurance  and 
grit.  Many  hardy  men  have  endeavored  to 
swim  the  English  Channel.  That  per¬ 
formance  is  con'idercd  a  man'*  job.  Any 
one  who  crossed  the  channel  in  one  of  the 
little  steamers  plying  between  English  and 
French  |iorts  know*  something  about  the 
trouble*  any  swimmer  might  lie  called 
upon  to  combat.  Hough  water,  tides  ami 
currents  must  lie  studied  in  a  manner  to 
enable  the  athlete  to  make  even  a  showing 
of  getting  anywhere  in  the  channel. 

Lake  Erie  may  not  present  as  many 
drawbacks  as  the  English  Channel.  It  is. 
however,  a  fickle  sheet  of  water.  Walker 
tells  of  the  difficulties  lie  faced.  ’’  We  were 
without  a  compass,"  be  says,  “and  during 
the  day  followed  a  course  directed  by  the 
sun.  Wc  depended  upon  the  moon  ami 
stars  at  night.  We  sighted  Lorain  light¬ 
house  at  9:30  at  night.  The  battle  was  the 
toughest  from  there  in.  1  had  to  fight  .1 
choppy  sea.  and  here  seemed  to  lie  a  strong 
current  that  wanted  to  pull  me  to  the  west." 
When  Walker  reached  land  his  legs  w cli¬ 
part  iallv  and  temporarily  ]iaralyzed. 

This  conquest  of  Lake  Erie  is  really  a 
remarkable  sporting  event.  The  man  who 
swam  acres*  the  lake  showed  remarkable 


— air  coupon  fill  in  and  mail  now  — 

J,4S©7,  Weiler &§©:vs 

Dept.  77,  Weiler  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mess. 
Corner  of  tVaeAmgfon  X  Frmmhtin Slo. 

Diamonl  /-.A Wo  1  nmn  M-o 
Foreign  'end-.  Amtleidom,  London  ami  I’aita 
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Wintergreen- 
that  appealing 
enticing  flavor 
—a  taste  that 
lingers  on  and 
on— its  use  is 
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OF  INVENTION  BLANK  be***  d«kJring«Wn- 
tvin.  Send  model  or  sketch  o t  yuur  invention  tor  our 
Free  opinion  o<  il«  i>  i-rrilaMr  nature. 

VICTOR  J  EVANS  A  CO., 

*789  9th _  Washington.  D.  C. 
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In*  r'tmfort  •■Jwjv* 

if  you  uMlnjfAfn’iThttB* 
Sh*v;ng  Crum.  N-j 
Irritutsm  —  no  slinging  after  fffccti. 

This  cream  Iia»  an  ciduiivt  midicintl 
property  that  soo the»  the  most  sensitive  akin  — 
heals  annoying  little  cuts  —  Ieavcs  vouf  face 
smooth  and  cool.  No  nsed  to  use  a  lotion 
Get  a  jar  from  your  druggist  today —50c.  If  be  is  not 
supplied,  tend  us  50c  together  with  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  for  which  wc  will  mail  you  a  jar  of  Ingram  s 
Therapeutic  Shriving  Cream,  and  without  charge  a 
full -sued  tube  of  Ingram's 
Zodrnts  for  fh*  Or  e^/4 


Quiets  the  nerves 


BEEMA 


Frederick  F.  Ingram  C 

77  Tenth  Street. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


no  more  burning 


smarting 


‘<Ifrcre 

is  Comfort 
In  Every  Jar 


endurance.  Thin  was  duo  lo  intelligent 
•mining  and  fine  physical  condition.  Skill 
in  the  water  and  a  knowledge  oi  t!,e  condi¬ 
tions  which  had  to  l>e  combated  aided  in 
the  achievement.  Carbia  A.  Walker  has 
done  something  worth  recording.  There- 
ftre  ho  will  receive  the  admiration  of  every 
true  lover  of  sport  s. 


GOLF  AS  AN  ART 

“/'"tOLF  is  not.  in  the  strict  sense. 

a  game.  Golf  is  not  played  for  fun. 
exercise,  or  recreation."  These  wools 
sound  like  the  rankest  sort  of  heresy  and 
like  the  vindictive  muttering*  of  some  dis¬ 
gruntled  "dub."  They  are  uttered,  how¬ 
ever.  by  an  enthusiastic  and  proficient 
player,  none  other  than  the  President  of  the 
California  Golf  Association,  James  A. 
Mackenzie.  Writing  in  Pacific  Golf  and 
Motor  (San  Francisco),  he  undertakes  to 
tell  uh  wtiat  golf  isn’t,  in  order  lo  lay  the 
groundwork  for  his  main  purpose.  This 
main  pur|H»so  is  to  protest  vigorously 
•gainst  the  suggestion  that  golf  courses  Ik* 
altered  ao  that  the  average  player  may 
have  a  letter  chance  to  turn  in  a  reapec- 
Ullo  score. 

Hitherto  most  efforts  have  been  confined 
lo  making  golf  courses  easier  for  the  aver¬ 
age  man’s  pockethook.  but  now,  it  seem*. 
Iberr  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  make  them 
easier  for  his  athletic  limitations  as  well. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  has  no  sympathy  for  what 
h t  call*  the  principle  of  "mediocre  courses 
for  mediocre  players."  Naturally,  lie 
wouldn’t  have,  sinco  he  defines  golf  as 
"both  an  art  and  r.  sport,"  in  which  the 
•*hief  glory  comes,  not  from  achievements, 
I  sit  from  the  very  striving  after  an  unat¬ 
tainable  goal.  Ho  opens  his  article  by 
uying,  ironically: 

When  the  bourgeois  spirit  becomes  the 
tourhstono  of  art  and  the  philosophy  of 
•port  is  that  results  alone  count,  w.  may 
expect  to  find  golf  architecture  hosed  upon 
the  principle  of  "mediocre*  courses  for 
mediocre  players."  All  holes  will  then  he 
Icvelcrs,  and,  upon  the  theory  that  words 
ur  used  to  conceal  thoughts.  ,;olf  Course* 
■ill  lie  constructed  to  make  all  games  <*|ual. 
In  the  meantime,  and  until  course  con¬ 
struction  can  catch  up  with  thii;  new  ideal, 
resort  might  he  had  to  tho  ladies’  tees, 
or  the  cups  might  readily  be  enlarged. 

He  then  goes  on,  in  a  serious  vein: 

Complaint  is  made  in  certain  quarters 
that  courses  affording  a  searching  test  of 
the  highest  class  play  are  "too  hard"  for 
the  average  golfer  and  unfairly  penalize 
Ids  game.  It  is  suggested  that  a  supreme 
tost  of  tho  great  player's  skill  means  a 
place  of  torment  and  disappointment  for 
the  rank  and  file  who  pay  the  bills  and  make 
the  game  go.  A  true  appreciation  of  the 
•pint  of  the  game  should  show  this  to  be 
h  complete  misconception.  It  is  more. 
It  is  a  libel  upon  tho  spirit  of  modest  and 
generous  sportsmanship  which  is  the  chief 
haractoristic  of  tho  average  golfer  and 
which  is  so  essential  to  success  at  the  game. 

The  sheer  fact  is,  and  practically  all  golf 
players  have  observed  it,  that  virtually  all 
able-bodied  males  prefer  to  play  the  "  hard  " 
-curses.  Indeed,  who  has  not  observed 
ihi  Mn  at  the  women  plavcrs 
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The  Three  Ages  of  Main  Street — 

WHAT  are  the  three  ages  of  America’s  Main 
Streets? 

First,  the  Age  of  Mud  and  Dust — the  age  of  the 
sprinkling  cart — the  age  when  spring  thaws  turned 
Main  Street  into  a  mud-holc.  Unpaved  and  un¬ 
tended,  the  old-fashioned  Main  Street  was  a  daily 
affront  to  the  community. 

Next,  the  Age  of  Incompleteness.  In  this 
period,  the  busiest  section  of  Main  Street  was  given 
a  fine,  expensive  pavement — so  expensive  in  fact 
that  many  towns  could  afford  only  a  few  blocks  at 
the  most.  Then  came  an  abrupt  break-off  into 
unimproved  country  roads. 

And  today — the  Age  of  Tama.  Main  Street 
has  been  extended.  Instead  of  a  short  stretch 
of  ultra-expensive  pavement,  there  arc  miles  of 
moderate  priced,  low  maintenance  cost  Tarvia 
roads — radiating  out  into  the  country,  and  bring¬ 
ing  business  into  the  town  by  automobile  and 
truck.  Hundreds  of  towns  and  counties  have 
found  that  Tarvia  roads  are  the  economical  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  good  roads  problem. 

For  Tania  roads  arc  not  only  firm,  smooth, 
dustless  and  mudless  all  the  year  round — they  arc 
far  less  costly  to  build  and  maintain  than  any  other 
type  of  modem  highway.  Because  of  these  econ¬ 
omies,  the  use  of  Tania  insures  the  most  miles 
of  good  roads  that  can  possibly  be  built  and  main¬ 
tained  with  the  road  funds  available.  There  is 
a  grade  of  Tania  for  every  road  purpose — new 
construction,  repairs  or  maintenance. 

If  you  will  write  to  our  nearest  office  wc  will 
promptly  give  you  practical  information  regarding 
your  road  problem. 


The  Company 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


for  the  short  tees?  They  show  themselves 
so  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  game 
as  to  want  to  be  aiming  as  high  as  the  best 
men  players,  regardless  of  their  physical 
handicaps  and  mounting  scores.  For  this 
increase  in  their  scores  they  evidently  find 
consolation  in  the  philosophy  that  all 
things  are  relative  and  that  the  only  true 
measure  of  their  accomplishment  is  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  highest  standard  of  the  game. 

A  player  who  manages  to  get  around  his 
own  more  or  Ins  adequate  home  course  in 
95  may  l>e  at  first  somewhat  startled  and 
chagrined  at  the  wore  he  achieves  at 
Pine  Valley,  the  National  or  Lido.  If  he 
l*e  that  rare  type  who  prefers  to  indulge 
his  illusions  rather  than  do  battle  with  the 
giants,  he  will  deny  that  this  is  golf.  An¬ 
nouncing  himself  as  that  epitome  of 
mediocrity,  the  "average  golfer,"  ho  will 
declare  tho  course  unfair  to  his  game  and 
confine  himself  to  those  "easy"  courses, 
which  are  more  flattering  to  his  self-esteem. 

But  if  he  be  that  true  typo  of  average 
American  golfer,  will  ho  show  the  measure 
of  his  sporting  spirit  by  admitting  that  the 
going  is  too  rough?  He  will  not.  He  will 
invoke  the  shades  of  WilUo  Park  and  Tom 
Morris  and  carry  on  with  the  slogan, 
"tho  bigger  they  are  the  harder  they  fall." 
For  every  true  devotee  of  any  sport  or  art 
there  can  be  but  one  standard  of  attainment, 
and  that  tho  highest.  Every  sportsman 
worthy  of  the  name  wants  to  be  at  least 
aiming  as  high  as  the  best. 

It  is  perhaps  just  here  that  some  fail  to 
discern  a  certain  distinction.  The  essence 
of  a  competitive  game  is  the  winning.  The 
ideal  of  the  playing  ground  is  standardized 
fairness  with  the  elimination  of  all  chance. 
Golf  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  game.  It  is 
rather  both  an  art  and  a  sport.  It  is  an 
art  insofar  as  it  is  a  continual  striving  to¬ 
ward  an  unat  tamable  standard  of  excellence 
irrespective  of  any  competitive  aspect.  It 
is  a  sport  in  that  this  striving  is  carried  on. 
not  on  any  set  or  standard  playing-ground, 
but  in  an  ever  varying  environment.  As 
the  noblest  of  all  sports,  the  essence  of  golf 
is  the  striving,  not  the  winning.  Fairness 
to  a  player's  gamo  has  no  place  in  the  ideal 
of  a  golf  course.  The  element  of  variety 
and  sporting  chance,  without  which  no 
pastime  can  have  a  permanent  appeal,  is 
afforded  only  through  tho  medium  of  the 
course.  The  opportunity  for  the  standard 
of  play  to  improve  is  only  as  tho  golf  course 
presents  a  standard  of  perfection  not  con¬ 
sistently  attainable.  In  a  competitive 
gamo  improvement  cornea  from  the  player 
contending  with  players  superior  to  him¬ 
self.  In  golf  it  is  the  course  which  must 
typifjr  such  an  opponent. 

Can  one  conceive  a  real  sportsman  de¬ 
liberately  choosing  to  play  an  opponent 
whom  he  could  readily  defeat?  Yet  this 
would  but  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  golfer 
who  takes  satisfaction  in  lowering  his  score 
through  tho  course  being  made  easier. 
Has  the  average  golfer  a  soul  so  mean  as  to 
riew  low  scoring  as  an  end  in  itself?  Is 
there  a  golfer  worthy  of  the  name  who,  in 
order  to  indulge  the  delusion  that  he  can 
score  in  the  nineties,  would  condemn  all 
his  aspiring  fellow  golfers  to  play  on  a 
mediocre  course  incapable  of  bringing 
out  the  best  in  any  player’s  game.  Does 
not  the  true  disciple  of  any  sport  or  art 
take  deep  satisfaction,  however  vicarious, 
in  the  development  of  its  standards?  The 
hallmark  of  every  true  sportsman  is  a 
sense  of  solidarity  with  his  fellow-sportsmen. 
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outdoor 
life 
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winter. 


^Mediterranean 

(Limited  to  4to  Gur«U— About  Half  Caibaci! 

lly  Mujnim ml  New 

Cunard  S.  S.  “SCYTHIA 


Now  while  this  invitation  is 
before  you,  take  the  first  step 
toward  coming  to  Tucson. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it. 
By  return  mail  a  copy  of  •*  Mjm-R kitt¬ 
ing  in  thi  Sumbin/'  Cl'matt"  will  be 
sent  to  you.  This  two-color,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  in  simple,  straightforward 
languag*  the  facta  about  Tucson,  of 
how  hundreds  etch  season  find  benefit 
—  oftm  complete  relief — frum  pulmonary  in¬ 
fection  i,  physical  depletion,  “ nerve*,' ’  aathnu 
and  other  diaorder*  responding  to  outdoor  living 
and  favorable  climatic  condition!. 

Thi.  booklet  will  help  YOU  decide  about 
Tucaon  No  matter  where  you  live  you  ahould 
know  shout  the  Sunshine -Climate.  Winter 
escunion  rates  are  now  effective  vis  Southern 
Pacific,  El  Paao  and  Southwestern,  Rock  Island 
and  connecting  lines  Mail  the  coupon  and  get 
this  free  booklet.  The  knowledge  it  bring*  may 
alter  the  course  of  your  life. 

TUCSON 

Sunshine*  Climate  Club 

ARIZONA 


EGYPT -PALESTINE 

Madeira,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers 
Tunis,  Constantinople,  Greece, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera,  Monte 
Carlo,  France,  England 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO 


157  O 

S42  Fifth  Av...  New  York 
21*  South  ISth  St..  PhlU<tvl|>hi 


U  you  are  thin  and  went  to  sain  weight,  wrak  and 
want  lo  be  strong,  I  will  tend  you  a  aaraplf  of  famous 
Alexander  Vita  mine*  absolutely  Pree.  No  money, 
juvt  name  and  address  for  sample.  Alexander  Laf* 
oratorira.  tut  Gateway  Station.  Kansas  City.  Mo, 


Tucson  Sunahine- Climate  Club, 

200  Old  Pueblo  Bld«..  Tucaon.  Arisona. 

Please  tend  me  your  free  booklet,  "Man- 
Building  in  the  Sunshine-Climate." 


HONOLULU 


AdJrti 


STn  'he  vacationist’ a  ParsdlM 

via  the  Great  Circle  Route  of  Sunahine. 
fort  nightly  Sailing  i—  Luxury  Linen 

also  : 

daco,  U  Angeles  and  San  Diego  wic 
S.  S.  Yale  and  S.S.  Harvard. 

Send  For  interesting  Folden  on  Both  Senim 

Los  Angclea  Steamship  Co. 

5 1 7  S.  Spring  St.,  Suite  1 1,  Loa  Ang-lra 


11  THE  OTHER  SIDE 
OF  THE  LANTERN ” 

Br  Sia  PaxoxRicK  Tuva*.  Bast. 

A  charming  description  of  a  tour,  chiefly  in 
the  Onent.  on  which  the  author's  high  social 
status  enabled  him  to  see  sights  seldom  shown 
to  visitors.  These  he  blends  into  hu  inimitably 
attractive  word  pictures  of  curious  customs, 
picturesque  people,  and  personal  incidents  not 
usually  found  tn  books  of  travel.  Thu  book 
was  originally  produced  in  expensive  form  sod 
continued  demand  induced  printing  o!  this  new 
popular  edition.  438  P«*cs  With  8  full-page 
illustrations. 

Stv.  ClMk.  Si  jo.  tut;  SiAi.  pott-foii. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pobfoh er* 
344-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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uni  the  essence  of  this  is  the  furtherance  of  ’ 
ih<  l<wt  ends  of  the  sport  rather  than  his 
jtrfividual  and  selfish  relation  to  it. 

The  chief  lure  of  golf  lies  in  its  peculiarly 
individualistic  appeal.  The  average  golfer 
ii  not  class-conscious  as  such.  Large  a* 
hi*  -cores  may  he.  he  is  aware  of  possessing 
ortain  potentialities  little  suspected  bv 
hi*  golfing  comi>anions.  lie  is  confident 
(list,  given  time  and  opportunity,  these 
»-,ll  lift  him  out  of  the  ruck.  Even  now  he 
ronttivM  his  game  to  differentiate  him 
from  the  herd  in  at  least  some  small  par¬ 
ticulars.  He  feels  no  affinity  tor  those  who 
go  around  in  figures  equal  to  the  scores  lie 
makes  at  present  but  which  are  so  soon  to 
I*  outdone.  In  golf,  as  in  art,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  solidarity  of  dubs. 
When  hope  ceases  to  spring  within  the 
human  breast  and  when  mediocrity  is  the 
measure  of  achievement,  the  average  golfer 
mil  pronounce  his  jH-rtormnnces  as  the 
only  "real  golf”  and  demand  golf  courses 
designed  for  dubs. 

Golf  is  not  played  for  fun,  exercise  or 
rrmation.  It  yields  all  of  these  in  abun¬ 
dant  measure,  but  its  compelling  appeal  is 
due  to  the  foet  that  every  round  is  a  new 
adventure,  calling  upon  the  player’s  jioise. 
■murage  and  mental  stamina.  All  will 
rradily  admit  their  physical  limitations, 
hut  who  will  confess  to  a  want  of  those  ele-^ 
mciiU  of  the  psychic  man  of  which  golf 
affords  a  supreme  test?  In  this  realm 
■m\  golfer  feels  that  no  mun  should  lie 
hi.  jster  and  that  all  things  are  within  the 
range  of  his  achievement.  It  is  consoious- 
••f  his  failure  m  this  sphere  which 
Mill,  upon  the  unhappy  golfer  that  de- 
l<v»*ion  ami  chagrin  which  are  so  peculiarly 
'laracteriatic  of  disappointing  perfortn- 
ancos  at  golf. 


-SOAKING  THE  OI.I>  APPLE” — A  LA 
MR.  HORNSBY 

rpIIKRK  is  one  '‘perfect  batter"  in  the 
*  two  big  leagues,  on  the  authority  of 
Graver  Cleveland  Alexander,  and  his  name 
i*  Roger  Hornsby.  last  season  Mr. 
Ilomsby  accomplished  a  numlier  of  feats 
»hk*h  were  considered  of  stellar  rank  by  the 
admiring  baseball  acrilMs  of  the  country. 
Hi*  two  outstanding  exploits  were  batting 
f  *r  .100  and  setting  a  new  National  league 
nvord  for  home  runs.  A  reporter  for  The 
Batrball  Magazine  recently  cornered  Mr. 
Hornsby,  and  asked  him  how  he  did  it 
Mr.  Hornsby,  as  related  by  the  inter* 
'user,  replied: 

"When  I  began  last  year.  I  hud  no  expec¬ 
tation  of  making  any  home-run  record. 
I  did  hope  to  hit  .400,  because*  I  had  come 
near  that  mark  in  my  previous  season. 
In  that  year  I  hit  ..'197  and  was  hitting  .100 
up  to  within  a  couple  of  games  of  the  «*l*>*«*. 
I  did  figure  that  with  a  break  in  lurk  I 
■'•uld  I >cttcr  that  mark  a  few  points  and 
•■s*t  my  average  over  .400.  So  I  was  not 
ra  much  surprized  when  it  happened. 

"My  home-run  record,  however,  was 
altogether  different.  It  was  really  not  a 
r*eord  that  I  tried  for.  It  was  all  a  part  of 
the  day’s  work.  You  know  I  aim  to  hit 
every  ball  hard  when  I  swing,  and  if  1  hn|>- 
I’H  to  hit  a  little  harder  or  at  a  li.tle  better 
vurle  than  usual,  the  result  is  a  home  run. 
I  '■as  stinging  the  ball  all  through  the  sea- 
-'U.  and  naturally  the  homers  hapjicned 
••<try  once  in  a  while.  In  the  course  of  the 
•a*on  they  piled  up.  ami  when  it  was  all 
>vtr  they  numbered  forty-two.  a  National 
Ltoeue  record.  I  was  glad  to  make  that 


MAKE  WATCHES  BEAUTIFUL 


Little  more  than  a  hall"  century  has 
passed  since  tin.*  old  key-winder 
watch  burdened  your  grandfather's 
pocket— since  your  grandmother 
wore  on  a  chain  around  her  neck  a 
timepiece  as  large  as  a  man's  watch 
of  today. 

Heavy,  ornate,  cumbersome,  they 
were  the  height  of  style  and  conve¬ 
nience  in  their  day. 

With  the  Civil  War  came  the  man's 
stem-winder.  still  of  unwieldy  pro¬ 
portions,  and  then  the  woman's 
chatelaine  watch.  Gradually,  toward 
the  dawn  of  the  present  century, 
the  modem  thin  watch  was  evolved, 
together  with  the  smaller  movements 
which  made  the  strap  watch  and 
the  woman's  wrist  watch  possible. 

In  the  phenomenal  development 
since  the  early  stem-winder,  move¬ 
ment  makers  have  achieved  thinness, 
small  size,  dependability  and  lower 
cost  for  their  timepieces. 


But  .or  the  protection  of  these  move¬ 
ments  and  the  creation  of  style  and 
beautiful  design  in  the  dress  of  the 
watch.  Wadsworth  has  played  a 
most  important  part. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Wads¬ 
worth  Cases  have  dressed  and 
protected  the  leading  watch  move¬ 
ments.  Wadsworth  white  gold  and 
green  gold  cases,  now  the  popular 
vogue,  arc  accepted  among  jewelers 
as  the  standard  by  which  others 
are  measured. 

When  you  buy  a  watch,  select  a 
movement  that  your  jeweler  will 
recommend  and  see  that  it  is  dressed 
in  a  Wadsworth  Case.  The  Wads¬ 
worth  name  is  your  assurance  of 
correct  design,  finest  material  and 
perfect  workmanship. 

^he  Wadsworth  Watch  Case 
Company 

Dation.  Kentucky,  suburb  of  Cincinnati.  O. 
Case  makers  far  the  IcaJs  nguuuh  men  aments 


record.  1  won’t  deny  that.  Bui  I  shall  make 
nopredictionsof  doingas  well  again.  1  have 
no  ambition  to  become  a  home  run  spe¬ 
cialist,  which  often  amounts  to  raising  high 
(lies  that  drop  just  tayond  fences.  I  am 
not  that  kind  of  a  hitter.  I  usually  hit 
square  on  the  nose  and  the  l»aU  travels  on  a 
line.  Homers  are  only  incidents  of  such 
lulling,  a  little  longer  singles,  that's  all. 

•’There has  been  a  lot  said  about  different 
ball-fields  helping  the  home-run  hitters. 
I  think  that  is  true.  It  is  certainly  true  of 
the  high  fly  which  the  ordinary  outfielder 
would  get  if  the  fence  didn't  stop  him. 
But  at  the  risk  of  blowing  my  own  horn,  1 
will  say  that  I  honestly  believe  that  I  was 
less  indebted  to  the  fences  for  home  runs 
last  season  than  a  lot  of  other  players.  1 
do  not  deny  that  some  of  the  home  runs  I 
made  last  year  would  have  been  caught  if 
the  fence  hadn't  l*een  there,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  fences  spoiled  not  a  few 
homers  for  me.  A  tall  hit  on  the  lino 
which  strikes  the  fence  would  generally  be 
a  home  nin  on  an  o|»en  field.  Striking  the 
fence,  however,  it  bounds  l»ack  so  that  the 
batter  is  lucky  if  he  makes  second  l»a*e  on  it 

"I  have  often  thought  that  I  would  like 
to  play  on  an  o|»en  Add.  Frankly  I  believe 
my  average  would  hold  up  with  tho  rest, 
homo  runs  as  well  as  singles.  The  out¬ 
fielders  always  lay  back  for  mo.  On  an 
o|»cn  field  they  would  probably  lay  hack 
still  farther.  That  would  give  a  fino  terri¬ 
tory  between  infield  and  outfield  to  drive 
hot  singles.  And  as  for  homers,  a  ball  hit  on 
the  line  between  outfielders,  provided  it  is 
going  fast  enough,  can  not  Ik*  returned  until 
n  fast  man  lias  rounded  tho  ba«e.«." 


all  Iraki  anywhere  in  cooling  iy*trm 
and  »«op  them  permanently  in  from  S 
lo  10  minute*. 

Simply  pour  content*  of  a  75e  ran  of 
Radiator  Never  leak  into  the  water  m 
your  radiator.  That  i*  all  that  i« 
neee»»ary.  And  it  i*  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  clog  or  injure  the  cooling 
system  in  any  way. 

Radiator  Nrverlcak  should 
be  put  in  all  new  radiator*.  I  'T. 
It  will  add  year*  to  their  life  ^-#*1 
by  preventing  ruat  and  scale  F— 
from  forming.  UfllAI 

Just  try  ill  If  it  is  not  JSlJ: 
entirely  satisfactory  in  every  KunlL 

— a  way,  we  will  refund  I'iV 

•  \  your  money.  .*  Ok 

V  \  Write  for  free  -Secret  1  ■ 

f,i  \  Servire "  booklet 

I  «V\  Buffalo  Specialty  Ca  @3 
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Watch  its  work  I  Sprinkle  Saoi-Fliuh 
into  the  toilel  bowl.  Follow  direction*  on 
the  can.  Flush  I 

Watch  every  stain,  discoloration,  incrusta¬ 
tion  disappear.  See  how  the  porcelain  shines. 
No  scrubbing.  No  scouring. 

Sani-Flush  it  made  for  just  this  purpose. 

It  clean*  closet  bowls.  It  clean*  and  purifies 
the  hidden,  unheallhful  trap.  It  destroy* 
all  foul  odors.  It  will  not  harm  plumbing 
connections.  There  it  nothing  else  like 
Sani-Flush. 

Always  keep  Sani-Flush  handy  in  the 
bathroom. 

Sani-Flush  is  soli  al  grocery,  drug. 

harJaru't,  plumbing  and  house -fur null¬ 
ing  stores,  Price  25c.  (Canadian  price. 

35c;  foreign  price.  50c.) 

THE  HYGIENIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Foreign  Agents:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co„  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 

33  Fnrringdon  Road.  London.  E  C  I.  England 
China  Houm.  Sydney.  Australia 
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The  delightfully  refreshing  "tart” 
that  a  tcaaiMNinful  of  liornford’l 
Acid  I'hosphoto  impurtn  to  fruit 
juice*  —  or  juat  plain  water  —  ata 
makes  the  summer  drink  mure  wholesome 
because  of  the  vital  I’llOSI’II  ATES  H 


Many  |wop|p.  nays  Mr.  Ilorinitiy,  have 
wonderi*!  how  berould  hit  the  Iwdl  so  hard, 
lie  explains: 

“  I  supprm- 1  am  compared  to  Bata  Ruth, 
hut  I  weigh  one  hundred  anti  seventy 
pounds,  hard  tane  anil  muscle,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  carries  me  out  of  the  lightweight 
class.  Weight  isn’t  everything  in  hitting. 
It  isn’t  everything  even  in  the  taxing  ring. 
Fitzsimmons  wa*  an  awful  hitter,  alt  ho  he 
weighed  loss  than  I  do. 

"Other  things  U-ing  equal,  height  and 
weight  are  important  to  a  slugger.  But 
other  things  are  not  often  equal.  I  am  not 
the  strongest  man  on  the  diamond  by  a 
good  deal,  but  I  don’t  need  to  ho.  I  have 
strength  whore  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  .mid 
that  is  in  my  arms.  Big  burly  batters  who 
swing  from  their  shoetops  with  every  ounce 
of  weight  taliind  their  blows,  look  very 
impressive  at  bat.  and  when  they  do  connect 
I  won’t  deny  that  the  luill  travels.  But 
they  strike  out  very  often  and  are  pretty 
much  at  the  merry  of  a  clever  pitcher  with 
a  slow  curve.  They  are  specialists  in  long 
hitting.  I  have  no  ambition  to  ta  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  any  kind  of  bitting.  I  want  to  hit 
all  kinds  of  pitching  hard,  and  I  have  prac¬ 
tised  on  all  kinds  of  pitching  until  I  believe 
I  can  honestly  say  that  1  care  very  little 
whether  a  pitcher  gives  me  a  curve,  a  fast 
hall  or  a  slow  ball.  Any  one  of  them  will 
travel  like  blazes  if  you  hit  it  right. 

"  I  rather  like  slow-ball  pitching.  It  gives 
you  good  practise  in  timing  your  swing. 
The  heavy  lungers  get  crossed  up  on  a  slow- 
ball  because  they  start  to  swing  before  the 
ball  is  half-way  to  them.  They  can’t  judge 
the  tall  very  well  and  generally  hit  too  soon. 
My  tatting  system  is  to  be  prepared  for 
anything.  If  a  slow-  ball  comes,  you  can  feel 


HORSFORDS 

ACID 

PHOSPHATE 


Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 


supplies  in  agreeable  form  many  health- 
swing  properties  which  bung  health  and 
strength  to  body  and  brain.  At  Druggists. 

Writ s/er  SPECIAL  BOOKLET  of  win- 
ligktful  fruit  drinks,  test,  tic.  Sent  ft*. 


Do  Your  Casements  "  T  * 

Rattle  Do  They  ^\\n  l  1 
“Stay  Put” 

When  Open? 

This  free  booklet  describe* 
in  detail  the  many  ad  C  ^  «. 

vantage* — and  show*  the  II 

em*y  method  of  inttallmit  4  . 

Monarch  Catement  Hard 
ware.  the  atturanca  7 

of  Catement  Window 
Satisfaction. 

Designed  for  either  out*  \ 

twinging  or  int winging  I  ,4  \ 

catement t.  Write  today  "  \\ 

for  "Catement  Windows.  * 

A  post  card  will  bring  it  \  I  V 

to  you.  V 

Monarch  Metal  Product#  Co. 

49Hii  Penrr«e  HC  £>- 

St  Louln.  Mtoourl  — 

AUo  manufacturer!  of 
Monarch  Metal  H  gather 
sV/rtjw 

MONARCH 

CASEMENT  HARDWARE 


RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.  »«. 


STANDARD  DIC’I  ION  ARY  superiontr  q-.tr*' 
bfeotnr#  tlam  to  the  injn  nr  aiiantri  «Im» 


WS^  J+m*o  /*  #Vrr». 

French  Grammar 
Made  Clear 

By  ERNEST  DIMNET 


A  new  grammar.  Interesting  as  well  as  prsc- 
tical;  and  easy  to  study.  Specially  prepared 
help  the  student  in  school  or  college,  and  al*-  - 
other*  interested  in  studying  French.  Contain* 
all  necessary  rules,  beudes  a  large  number  ( 
conversational  phrases  ot  the  latest  coinage  r 
French  and  English. 

I  fmo.  Clteh.  tBl  papn  St  AO.  net;  postpaid.  I!  ft 
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happy  to  meet  it.  If  it’s  a  fast  hall,  swing  a 
little  quicker.  If  it's  a  curve  that  ducks  at 
the  plate,  follow  it  with  your  eye  and  hit  it 
just  the  same.  No  matter  how  fast  the  hall 
may  break,  your  eve  is  quicker  than  the  hall, 
ami  so  is  the  end  of  your  l»at.  I  won't  un¬ 
dertake  to  explain  every  step  of  the  process 
in  following  a  ducking  curve  and  meeting 
it  fair,  hut  I  know-  it  can  lie  done,  because  I 
do  it  myself,  and  so  do  all  the  other  batters 
w  ho  hit  curve  pitching. 

*'  In  order  to  meet  all  kinds  of  pitching, 
however,  a  hatter  must  he  a  good  deal  of  an 
arm  a  winger.  Thestrengt  h  t  hat  you  need  for 
hitting  is  in  your  arms  and  wrists  and  fin¬ 
gers.  Yes.  lingers,  for  a  tight  grip  on  the 
hat  and  the  snap  of  tho  wrists  in  the  final 
weond  is  what  drives  the  hall. 

**Of  course,  there  are  other  things  which 
enter  into  good  hitting.  Kxperience  counts, 
i  can  hit  lietter  now  than  1  could  several 
years  ago.  I  have  more  knowledge  of  base¬ 
ball.  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  pitchers.  I  have  more  confidence  in 
myself.  That  is  a  great  thing.  To  know- 
that  you  cun  hit  pitching  is  half  the  battle. 

If  you  know  that  you  can  do  it,  you  can  do 
it.  Tho  hatter  who  is  fearful  of  his  own 
powers  has  two  strikes  on  him  liefore  he 
ever  goes  to  tho  plate. 

"When  I  first  eame  into  tho  league  my 
hatting  was  not  very  conspicuous.  I 
hadn't  the  experience;  1  hadn't  developed 
confidence.  Besides  I  hadn't  the  physical 
strength.  When  I  was  in  tho  Miuors  I 
weighed  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pound*.  I  was  too  slender  to  get  the  force 
I  HI  hind  my  blow*  that  1  needed  to  get. 
Now  that  I  have  gained  in  weight,  I  am 
strong  enough  and  heavy  enough  to  drive 
the  ball  hard. 

'*  Borides,  I  am  still  fairly  young.  If  I 
do  not  get  crippled  by  twriou* injury,  I  think 
my  work  ought  to  improvo  in  tho  next  two 
or  three  years.  Other  batters  have  grown 
lietter  as  they  grew  older.  I  do  not  md  | 
why  I  should  he  nn  exception." 


SAVING  A  SHIP  BY  HADIO  Stranded 

for  eight  day*  on  an  island  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  lifter  nn  accident  in  which  two 
sailors  wen*  killed,  the  steamer  Manhattan 
It  land  was  rescued  by  destroyers,  through 
a  distress  message  sent  out  by  the  radio 
operator,  Homer  Fitch,  formerly  a  boy 
amateur  of  Ynnkton,  South  Dakota,  and 
member  of  the  American  Radio  Relay 
league.  Says  The  Radio  .Yews  Bulletin 
: Hartford.  Conn.): 

"A  report  of  the  accident  and  the  part 
played  by  Fitch  was  received  here  from 
Constantinople,  to  which  port  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island,  a  Government  Shipping  Board 
vessel,  proceeded  after  having  boon  dredged 
out  of  the  sand  by  vessels  coming  to  the 
rescue.  The  vessel  was  on  its  way  to 
Constantinople  from  Palermo.  Sicily,  when 
it  ran  aground.  Fitch,  who  is  only  nineteen 
years  old,  was  the  only  operator  aboard 
and  it  was  his  skill  at  the  key.  gained 
while  an  operator  at  the  Yankton  College 
radio  station,  that  brought  the  desired  aid 
to  the  ship  stranded  on  the  island  shore. 
At  one  time  a  student  at  the  college.  Fitch 
will  exchange  his  officer's  uniform  for  a  foot¬ 
ball  suit  next  fall.  He  made  his  letter  for 
the  last  two  years  as  guard  and  center.  He 
obtained  his  first  position  as  radio  opera¬ 
tor  through  friends  in  Texas  whom  he  knew 
only  through  communicating  with  them 
hv  radio  from  his  local  station.  When  he 
went  to  New-  Orleans  in  February,  he  was 
the  oulv  one  of  a  class  of  seven  to  pass  for 
a  commercial  operator’s  license.” 


Electric  Service  and 
the  Private  Citizen 


How  shall  the  Public  be  served  except  by 
individual  service  to  the  private  citizen? 

If  electric  service  is  really  a  Public  Service — 
and  it  is  it's  because  of  the  comfort,  conven¬ 
ience  and  economy  that  it  brings  to  millions  of 
private  citizens  through  continuous  and  instantly 
available  light,  power  and  transportation. 

Light,  heat,  power  reliable,  convenient  and 
low-priced — for  every  room  and  every  purpose  in 
the  home.  Power,  light  and  heat,  in  unlimited 
supply,  for  industry!  Electrified  transportation, 
speedy,  dependable,  and  economical,  for  every¬ 
one! 

What  would  life  be  in  your  community  without  the 
electric  light  and  power  company  that  provides  these 
things — for  you? 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Often  in  all  Principal  Otic*  •  Representatives  Everywhere 
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On  Kvroi.  leocm-tau*,  lutchn  anj  rUwt  Jain, 
nunu'in  Door  Chain  H*n<  M rfuir 

IntumOy  aJfu.(»J  iho  can  bt  ap&uJ  ta  n i»W* 

fUhl  iw  ir/l  «1m>m  wiffauf  am  or 

M^ing  MiJi  (n  «<U  m  m€tal%  anJ  jinuAci 


DUSSWIN  products  in- 
-L^’  elude  every  accessory 
in  builders  hardware  that 
contributes  to  comfort, 
luxury  and  beauty  in  every 
style  and  type  of  building. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Russwin  specialties: 
Door  Checks  which  oper¬ 
ate  with  quiet  precision, — 
Garage  door  sets  that  en¬ 
able  you  to  house  your  car 
with  the  minimum  of  effort 
-—Night  latches  which  give 
you  the  maximum  of  safety 
and  no  repair  or  replace¬ 


ment  worries. 


All  these,  of  course,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Russwin  locks, 
door  pulls,  and  escutcheons, 
in  beautiful  period  designs 
in  all  finishes — each  stand¬ 
ing  for  the  Russwin  slogan, 
“The  Economy  of  the  Best.” 


"To  Russwin-iz*  is  Co  Economize' 


Russell  8C  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 

Th«  American  Hardware  Corporation 


New  Britain,  Connecticut 

N*w  York  San  FrancUco  Qikmo 


INVESTMENTS  *  AND  r  FINANCE 


THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE  SWINGS 
BACK  THIS  WAY 


AND  NOW  WE  ARE  TO  HAVE  SILK 
FROM  CALIFORNIA 


A  FTER  a  spring  during  which  the  eoun- 
*ry  had  been  importing  more  goods 


'TMIE  silkworm  thrives  in  California, 
A  where,  as  we  are  informed,  the  climate 


than  it  exported,  the  foreign  trade  balance 
swung  back  to  what  is  traditionally  colled 
the  '•favorable"  side  for  the  mouth  of  July, 
according  to  Department  of  Commerce 
figures  quoted  in  the  New  York  Time*. 
The  excess  of  exports  for  July  was  $20.- 
(XI0.000.  living  the  first  time  the  exports 
had  exceeded  imports  for  any  month  since 
February,  when  then*  was  the  very  small 
lialance  $3,877,341  on  the  export  side. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  a 
Republican  protective  tariff  which  would 
naturally  lie  expected  to  restrict  importa¬ 
tion.  It  is  further  noted  in  the  Times  sum¬ 
mary  that  for  the  seven  months  of  1023, 
ending  with  July,  we  exported  only  $2,255,- 
929,006  worth,  while  the  imports  are  valued 
at  $2,371,920,070.  This  made  an  adverse 
total  for  the  period  of  $115,990,383.  as 
against  a  favorable  lialance  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1922  of  $450,509,779. 
Certain  figures  further  explaining  the 
situation  are  quoted  as  follows  from  the 
summary  in  the  financial  section  of  the 
New  York  paper: 


is  "ideal  for  the  production  of  raw  silk  in 
commercial  quantities,  with  only  on.*  lo¬ 
cality.  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  able  to 
compete  in  this  respect,"  and  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  dispatch  to  The  Daily  .Veers  ff.corrf 
(New  York)  announces  the  (M*ginuing  of 
the  actual  ruling  of  raw  silk  produced  liy 
tho  Set-item*  Co.  on  its  plantation  near 
Orovillc.  California.  As  the  correspondent 
of  this  textile  trade  paper  informs  us. 


Tho  foreign  trade  in  merchandise  dur¬ 
ing  July  compares  as  follow*  with  that  of 
the  preceding  month  and  with  that  of 
July.  1923: 


July.  !9ti  June.  I9IJ  July.  !9tt 


Km**..  .  . . - . 

•310.000.000  *320.054.247  $301,137,333 
Imports 

2M.000.000  320.257.030  Sftl.77l.Ml 

Kiowa  rxpurta 

20.000.000  .  40.3Ho.4M 

Kxrms  Imports 

.  202.783  . 


For  the  seven  completed  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  ended  with  July  31,  1923,  the 
foreign  trade  compares  as  follows  with 
the  results  of  the  same  period  in  1922 
and  1921: 


fti  i»it  1911 

Exports 

•2.255.92V .696  *2.122.043.754  $2,859,659,288 
Imports 

2.37 1 .920.079  1.671.535.975  1.498.035.484 
Excess  exports 

.  450.509.779  1.361.023.804 

Excess  Imports 

1 15.990.383  . . 


July  results  afford  the  following  com¬ 
parison  with  preceding  months  this  year.  1 
as  stated  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  (+  indicating  excess  of  imports,  ] 
-  excess  of  exports) : 


Month 
July.  . . 
June.. 
May.. 
April  . 
March. 

Feb . 

Jan - 


Erpnrtt 

•310.000.000 

320.054.247 

316.648.713 

325.449.518 

341.162.349 

307.193.709 

335.417.156 


Imports 
•284.000.000  -  i: 
320.257.030  + 
372.544.578  +  l 
364.230.006  +  ! 
39H.075.083  +  ! 
303.4 16.459  - 
329.902.779  - 


-  *26.000.000 
+  202.783 

+  55.895.865 

-  38.780.458 

-  56.812.734 

-  3.877.241 

-  5.514.377 


Guy  Wilkinson,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  who  begnn  his  experimental  work  in 
cocoon  raising  over  ten  years  ago  in  Napa 
County,  working  in  partnership  with  Mr* 
E.  M.  Cheesborough,  declares  that  «ilk 
production  in  California  can  Ik*  made  sc 
eminently  successful  industry,  independent 
of  outsido  competition  ami  without  tariff 
protection.  His  views  are  the  result  of  six 
years’  timo  devoted  wholly  to  production 
of  oooooni  and  raw  silk  on  a  small  **»!«• 
Mr.  Wilkinson  Maoris  tlmt  lie  can  malo* 
silk  under  $5  per  pound,  and  believes,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  overhead,  production  c*osts  will 
not  exceed  $3.50. 

Early  experiment*  prove,  it  is  claim*!, 
that  the  best  silk  in  tho  world  can  Ik*  pro- 
dueed  in  California,  qualities  of  the  grade 
technically  known  as  Extra  Classical 
Italian,  which  comes  from  France  and 
Italy,  from  which  sources  original  stock* 
of  Kilk  eggs  were  imported  by  the  Serif  cm* 
Company  to  its  plantations  in  Butte 
County.  Here  Mr.  Wilkinson  first  began 
his  activities  in  1917,  when  he  incorporated 
his  company  and  acquired  800  acres  of  land, 
on  which  ho  l*egnn  planting  mulberry  trw«. 
1 50.000  of  which  now  average  four  years 
old.  Recent  improvements  of  importance 
on  the  plantations  include  a  complete  re¬ 
frigerating  plant,  a  lighting  installation  and 
a  new  cocoonery.  50  by  150  feet  in  sir.c,  when* 
in  excess  of  1 .000.000  cocoons  are  in  stock. 

Impeded  in  quantity  production  early 
in  1923.  through  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to 
proceed  in  a  large  way.  Mr.  Wilkinson  car¬ 
ried  his  ambitions  and  requirements  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Comment*,  in 
the  hope  of  more  substantial  financing  for 
his  enterprise  than  was  possible  through 
his  own  resources  and  those  of  his  company 
The  industrial  department  of  that  commer¬ 
cial  body,  sensing  a  new  wealth- producing 
activity  for  tho  State,  decided  to  conduct 
a  searching  engineering  investigation.  laying 
ban*  all  facts  of  the  situation.  In-fore  placing 
data  before  prominent  local  financiers,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  backing  for  the  project. 

Some  estimate  of  the  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  inauguration  of  raw  silk 
pn nine t ion  in  this  State  may  bo  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that,  according  to  Chamber 
of  Commerce  statistics  gathered  for  the 
purpose,  more  than  500.000  acres  of  land 
suitable  for  cocoon  culture  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Golden  State.  Figun*s  on  raw 
silk  used  in  the  United  States  in  1922 
reveal  American  demand  as  50.711  .ST* 
pounds  of  raw  silk  imported  into  this 
country,  at  a  value  of  S365.787.40fi.  about 
75  per  cent,  of  which  came  from  the 
Orient  (figures  from  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  San  Francisco).  , /-'nnnifi 
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WE  ARE  NOT  SO  UNTHRIFTY 
"AMERICAN  thrift  in  keeping  pace 

**  with  American  prosperity  in  an 
accelerated  movement."  says  the  New 
York  World ,  commenting  on  recently 
published  figures  showing  totals  of  savings 
tanks  deposits  and  new  life  insurance: 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Savings 
Hank  Division  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  savings  deposits  on  June  30. 
1922.  amounted  to  $17.300, 000.000,  with 
a  gain  (if  $4>NO.OOO,000  for  the  year.  By 
die  report  of  the  Association  of  Life  ln- 
•uraneo  Presidents,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year,  new  paid-up 
life  insurance  to  an  aggregate  of  $3,922,- 
361.990  w  as  issued  by  forty  leading  com¬ 
panies.  the  gain  for  the  period  amounting 
to  $760,000,000.  If  the  gain  continues 
at  the  same  rate  for  the  year,  tho  total  new 
business  for  these  companies  for  1923  will 
exceed  $7  ,S4-1 ,(XX),(XX). 

But  tho  actual  figures  both  of  savings 
deposits  and  life  insurance  are  sufficiently 
impressive*  without  indulging  in  estimates. 
They  dine* lose  an  unprecedented  substance 
itf  national  wealth  in  tho  hands  of  the 
IHople.  And  no  doubt  the  significant  fact 
about  it  is  that  it  has  l*een  accumulated 
under  tho  adverse  conditions  of  post-war 
price  inflation,  high  rents  and  tendencies 
to  personal  extravagance  induced  by  a  war¬ 
time  scale  of  living,  and  this,  too,  in  what 
has  passed  as  a  period  of  depression. 

Apparently  there  has  been  an  ample 
margin  of  income  for  the  exercise  of  thrift. 
If  three*  colossal  sums  can  In*  stored  up  by 
wogo-earncrx  and  other  worker*  under 

industrial  limitations,  what  may  the  total 

In-  when  prosperity  returns  in  full  volume? 


•  KNOCKING"  BAD  FOR  OUR  FOREIGN 
TRADE 

Al.ITTI.F.  essay  on  the  limits  which 
should  Ik*  set  to  freedom  of  speech 
in  certain  places  and  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  is  written  by  the  editor  of  Commerce 
It' i»,rt s.  tho  weekly  survey  of  foreign  trade 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  seems  that  "a  number  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  men — generally  those  going  abroad 
for  tho  first  time — have  Ihh«ii  inclined  to 
discuss  and  criticize  the  legislative,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  business  methods  of  our 
country.”  Now  this  sort  of  talk  is  harm¬ 
ful,  we  are  told,  because: 

Such  criticism  disseminated  among  for¬ 
eigners  has  a  tendency  to  discredit  America 
in  the  foreign  field,  and,  also,  it  gives  ooiu- 
pptitora  the  very  ammunition  that  they  are 
seeking  for  an  attack  on  foreign-trade 
efforts  of  this  country. 

Again  and  again  reports  are  received  in 
Washington  showing  conclusively  that 
(•usual  remarks  made  by  Americans  abroad 
have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  foreign 
government  officials  and  foreign  business 
executives  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
American  goods  and  American  service. 

Constructive  criticism  at  home  is  im¬ 
mensely  valuable.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  will  more  rapidly  undermine 
American  prestige  abroad  than  criticism  of 
American  methods  to  foreign  nationals. 
The  same  comment  which,  directed  in  the 
proper  channels  here,  would  accomplish 
real  results  in  effecting  changes  of  unfavor¬ 
able  practises  and  methods  will  be  used 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
national  business  prestige. 


An  Invisible  Tax 

Purchasing  agents  who  huy  coal  without 
assurance  that  it  is  clean  coal  pay  an  invisible 
tax.  This  takes  the  form  of  freight  rates  and 
tonnage  price  on  slate  and  other  waste  sub¬ 
stances  found  in  inferior  fuel. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  the  trans¬ 
portation  cost  of  coal  is  greater  than  the  mine 
cost.  A  favorable  variation  of  five  per  cent  in 
extraneous  ash  saves  the  manufacturer  many 
thousands  of  dollars  per  year  in  freight  rates 
alone. 

Operating  98  bituminous  mines  in  the  six  great 
coal  producing  districts,  The  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  provides  quality  fuel  service  to 
many  of  America’s  greatest  industrial  concerns. 


THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

«3M  u  nson  building  -  Jsfew  "fork  City 


DETROIT.  MICH.  F~M  Ni:'l  B--.1  FU*. 
PORTSMOUTH.  K.  H.  n;  Vh-ia 
BALTIMORE.  MD.  C»j(nul  Bli*. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  Sum  MmJ  BU*. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  L^ni  Talc  HU*. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


WASHINGTON.  P.  C.  I  V.ei  T’u-:  BUC. 
CHICAGO.! LL.  II hmou  Xlrr.Kunti  IW PUt. 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO  Um<m  Cmrtui  BUt. 
NORFOLK.  VA.  Nat"l  Baal  of  Co-n.  BUf . 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO  Khhj  Bldg. 

Sji  SowA  Cj*mI  Sf*«t 


LONDON.  ENGLAND  BUlitrr  S*  BIi«. 


Fortin  Ogm  {  GENOA.  ITALY  io-Vu.  Roma 


Soil  Ainu 


{ 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN.  Sank  U'cwni  Fud  Co  .  MmAonri  hWl  Bonk  P’Jt. 
MONTREAL.  QUEBEC  Ermpnt  Cool  Comp**?.  LuL,  Skm*kmt>v  Blit. 
GREEN  BAY.  UTS.  F.  Hudh*  Comru*, 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL.  Coal  Comaon, 
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The  Right  Pencil  for  Every  Child 

Look  for  Dixon’s  “Ticonderoga"  when  you  arc  out¬ 
fitting  the  youngsters  for  the  new  school  year. 

This  pencil  will  help  their  handwriting,  lessen  eye-strain 
and  case  and  speed  their  daily  written  work. 

The  Dixon  Dealer  in  your  neighborhood  will  gladly 
help  you  select  the  right  pencils,  crayons,  erasers  and 
other  school  supplies  for  your  children.  Ask  him  espe¬ 
cially  about  Dixon’s  “Ticonderoga”  pencils  and  Dixon’s 
“Educator”  crayons. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  41-J  Jersey  CRy,  N.  J. 


DSXon  SCHOOL  PENCILS 


Write  us 

a  post  card— 

A44r«n  Dipl.  1 

and  we  will  send  you  free  this  52  page 
catalogue  of  radio  sets  and  parts.  It 
also  contains  explanation  of  radio 
terms,  rnup  and  list  of  broadcasting 
stations  and  much  radio  information, 
including  on  explanation  of  successful 
hook  ups  and  circuits. 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the  low  prices 
Ward's  quote.  "  A  complete  tube  set 
having  a  range  of  500  miles  and  more, 
including  tubes,  head  set.  batteries,  and 
antenna  equipment,  as  low  as  $23. SO.” 

This  catalogue  contains  everything  for  the  expert  and  amateur.  Com¬ 
plete  sets  and  every  improved  part  for  building  sets,  all  the  most  up-to-date 
devices  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Headquarters  for  Radio 

Montgomery  Ward  As  Co.  is  headquarters  for  Radio,  selling  everything  direct 
by  mail  without  the  usual "  Radio- profits.”  Why  pay  higher  prices?  Ward 
quality  is  the  best  and  the  prices  will  often  save  you  one-third.  Everything 
sold  under  our  Fifty  Year  Old  Guarantee, — Your  Money  Back  If  You  Are 
Not  Satisfied.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  complete  52-page  Radio  Book. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  ^  Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth 

Montgomeiy  Ward  6  G>. 

s*The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  isToday  the  Most  Progressive  a 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

August  15. — R*-oords  of  the  Confenno- 
netween  representatives  of  the  I'nited 
States  and  Mexico.  emi»odying  an  agr*’- 
ment  to  make  possible  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations,  are  signed  in 
Mexico  City. 

Kamon  de  Valera  is  arrest**!  by  Free  Slat, 
troops,  reports  Dublin,  while  addressing 
a  ixditical  meeting  at  Ennis,  County 
Clare. 

August  lb. — Germany,  announces  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  Berlin,  will  accept  any  form 
of  civil  control  in  the  Ruhr  by  a  com¬ 
mission,  including  English  reprcM-rii*- 
tivea. 


August  17. — The  treaties  draft**!  by  thr 
Arms  Conference  to  end  naval  competi¬ 
tion,  and  terminate  the  Anglo-J*|«ant*>r 
Alliance,  are  signed  in  Washington. 

Eight  Communists  are  killed  and  fifty 
wounded,  in  a  clash  with  police  at  Alt- 
dorf. 

August  IK. — Two  hundred  lives  an-  lost, 
n-ports  Hongkong,  and  huge  property 
damages  sulTered  in  a  typhoon  that 
sweeps  the  vicinity. 

August  19.— The  World's  Congr<-*«  <4 
Women  Workers  in  session  at  Vienna 
goes  on  record  in  favor  of  a  revision  U 
the  Vcrsai lies  Treaty. 

August  20. —  Five  Americans,  according  t* 
n-jK.ris  from  Nice,  are  killed  and  fifteen 
injured,  when  an  auto  bus  plunges  u\«t 
an  Alpine  precipice. 

August  21. —  Premier  Poincare,  rep*irti 
Paris,  has  submitted  a  note  to  the  ltni- 
ish  Government  upholding  the  legality 
of  the  Ruhr  occupation,  ami  op|»-rc 
an  international  commission  to  Hi 
Germany’s  capacity  for  payment. 

A  cablegram  from  Manuel  Quezon.  r»- 
|>orts  Washington .  charges  that  Gut' 
emor-Gencral  Wood  of  the  Philippian 
has  appointed  Eulogio  Rodrigue*,  "it 
ex-convict,"  ns  Mayor  of  Manila. 

DOMESTIC 

August  15. — The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  nccordint 
to  reports  from  Indianapolis,  eonelud* 
negotiations  to  take  over  Valpnrax 
University. 

August  Hi. — Major-General  Allen  an¬ 
nounce*  he  has  laid  plans  for  Anicnc*’ 
intervention  in  Europe  before  th» 
State  Department. 

August  17. — South  Dnkota  independent! 
announce  an  advance  in  the  price  «»l 
gasoline  to  18  cents.  Standard  Otl 
continues  the  15.4  cent  price  in  elev.r 
States. 

August  IS. — Steultcnville.  Ohio.  ciUxea* 
says  a  dispatch  from  that  city,  appeal 
to  Governor  Donahoy  to  sunpres*  di- 
orders  resulting  from  anti- klan  riot- 
in  that  city. 

August  19. — Sharp  increases  in  import* 
from  Europe,  reports  Washington  re¬ 
flect  improved  business  conditions  hen 

The  conference  of  anthracite  operator? 
and  mine  workers  is  resum«*i  in  Atlauth- 
City. 

August  20. — The  miners  and  operators  in 
conference  in  Atlantic  City  an-  reportrd 
to  be  far  apart  after  the  first  da}‘« 
discussion. 
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Leaders  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  reports  Washington,  lay 
their  suggestions,  which  include  a 
World  Court,  before  the  President. 

August  21.  President  Coolidgc.  says  re¬ 
port  from  Washington,  hies  rejected  the 
plea  of  the  (’handier  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  to  interfere  in  the  existing  troubles 
in  Europe. 

The  Atlantic  City  Conference  between 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators  and  the 


GOOD  TO  THE  LAST  DROP 


Putting  on  the  Brakes.  — A  negro 
preacher  was  preaching  a  rousing  sermon 
fur  the  purpose  of  getting  a  big  collection. 
In  his  remarks  he  cried.  "Bruddern,  dis 
church  am  got  to  walk." 

-|>  t  Vr  walk,  brudder;  let  ’er  walk." 
-aim1  in  unctuous  tones  from  the  amen 
pomer. 

Warmed  by  this  encouragement  the 
preacher  yelled.  "Dis  church  am  got  to 

run.M 

"Let  'er  run,  let  Vr  run."  was  the  on- 

IhiiMUst i<-  assent  from  the  front  seat. 

"Dis  church  am  got  to  fly,  brudders; 
ili«  church  am  got  to  fly." 

This  eloquence  brought  from  the  seat  of 
honor  the  hilarious  response,  "Ix-t  'er  fly." 

"And."  continued  the  preacher,  "it  am 
fwine  ter  take  money  to  mako  dis  chureh 
l.v." 

Then  from  the  amen  corner  eamo  the 
low.  mournful  words.  "Jest  let  Vr  walk, 
hritddcr:  jest  let  Vr  walk."— Chrialian 


SOU)  ONIV  IN  1 1  Alf.0 

TIN  CANS  -  CONVt  NUN! 

TO  OrtN  A  fa  0  use 


MAXWELL  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


yjltv  <U  'Jfoute  Jim 

CHEEK-NEAL  COFFEE  CO. 


Rapid  Work.— HesidcnU  of  Eastern 
pities  may  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
amazement  of  a  Main  Streeter,  aeeus- 
loined  to  a  singlo-traek  railroad  meandering 
i.(7  over  the  rolling  prairie,  when  he  adven¬ 
ture  l*et woen  New  York  and  Washington, 
for  instance,  accompanieil  all  the  way  by 
three  s|>are  tra*-ks.  Not  long  ngo  I  sat  next 
such  a  citizen,  hound  for  Washington.  The 
locomotivo  of  our  train  broke  down  and  left 
u<  standing  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore.  Suddenly  there  was  a  roar  an<l 
n  brilliantly  lighted  express  train  shot  past 
u.  through  the  dark,  going  North.  Some 
ten  seconds  later  there  was  another  roar 
and  another  express  train  went  by  like  a 
rocket  on  the  other  side,  going  South. 

“Hero  it  comes  back  already."  remarked 
my  neighbor,  his  eyes  ami  mouth  wide  open 
with  wonder.— AVu*  York  Evening  I’ost. 


I  Made  $6322  Yesterday; 
$23222  Last  Week. 

Business  is  Growing  Bigger  All  the  Time. 

—Geo.  .\tcCarlcr 


Grot**  McCarter  f  md  it  to  Ms  advantage  to  If  you  want  to  itet  into  thr  tn«  money  Cm,  null 
I**.*  hi.  lxMliOO.  -hKh  he  held  (or  li  rearm  »»  cloth-  the  attached  coupon  for  full  information  and  upplica- 

mg  and  iWwhM  good*  buyer  for  on*  U  th*  finest  two  blank  No  wiling  or  tailoring  experience  11 

store*  in  Kinui.  to  take  up  th*  work  <4  »*lling  J.  B.  rH*drd.  If  you  arc  a  man  of  good  character.  hoiurtt 

Simp* Ml  mad*  to  measure  suit.  and  overcoats.  11*  and  irvdu.tnouY.  w*  will  teach  you.  \Ne  funush  fu 

writes:  “That  w*.  the  bat  move  1  *v*r  mad*.  Now  melhnc  equipment  of  0*9  doth  .ample.  ot  fine  all 

I  .m  no  longer  d*p*n*l*nt  on  a  salary.  My  tune  i*  wool  a*rg*t.  wonted..  twre-1*.  casauneres.  whipcord., 

mV  .,«n  th*  Bloc*  I  work,  th*  m>  •*  I  *»m.  My  iron-  eXc..  in  weight,  up  to  i*  and  a  wonderful  assort- 

nnt  t%  growing  steadily  and  my  earning*  getting  met t  of  overcoat ing*.  If  you  have  an  averw  cduc»- 

buuer  and  butter.  1  r.adc  |6j.uo  ynterday.  Iji.So  Hon.  we  can  teach  you  U>  take  perfect  measure*;  w« 

to  far  today.  SiJJ.oo  last  week  How  *  that?  guarantee  Perfect  fit*.  Mail  coupon,  of  if  located  in 
And  in  another  letter  he  wrote.  “Thank*  to  you.  any  uf  the  follow  mg  i  ittes.  call 
Smijwon.  and  tne  marvelous  value*  you  give.  IH 

CHICAGO.  8aj  Wot  Adam.  Street 

is'krng  a.  YOU  d<>  I'm  Juried.  Th*  twmt  part  id  aU  NEW  YORK.  19  WcW  34th  Street 

IS  that  you  r*  getting  better  all  th*  tiroe.“  DETROIT.  IS$0  Broadway 

Th*  opportunity  to  get  into  th*  big  money  data  is  MILWAUKEE.  1 14  Grand  Avenue 

open  to  cvwy  tmc*r*.  earnest  man  who  induitrxna  MINNEAPOLIS.  1 1 08  Nicollet  Avenue 


The  Modest  Armenian.  —  Hero  is  a 
Turkish  story:  An  angel  came  upon  a 
Christian,  a  Jew,  and  an  Armenian  ‘the 
classification  is  Turkish),  and  offered  each 
a  l*oon.  The  Christian  asked  for  power, 
and  received  it.  The  Jew  asked  for  money, 
and  received  it.  The  Armenian  said: 
"All  I  ask  for  is  a  little  information:  which 
one  has  the  money?" — Argonaut. 


COUPON 


J.  B.  SIMPSON.  Inc.. 

SI1  Waal  Adam.  Street. 

Dept.  MS.  Chicago.  III. 

Plea.*  send  me  application  blank  and  full  informa 
uon  about  the  opportunity  you  ofler  talesmen. 


Just  So.— "Well,  1  came  down  with 
flying  colors,  anyhow',”  remarked  the 
painter  who  had  just  fallen  off  the 
-caffoldine  with  a  pot  of  paint  in  each 
hand. — California  Cub. 
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Bulldog  Pipeless 


YOU  CAN  ; 

A  New  •yalem  nl  loot  correct  l.. 
anyone  at  horn*  In  •  lew  week*  1. 


Opamliun everywhere  with  oil  the  I i*le>''mc ana! rer-lto. 
No  capital  required  or  good* lo  buy.  rv>  •!>"<»  or  aolKitmc 

*!*•••  S».»h.r,ren  labwMwj.  I  B*«k  Bay.  Beslan.  M.m 


Shave,  Bathe  and 
Shampoo  with  one 
Soap.—  Cuticura 

Cutlcorm  SoaplathafaeoelUforaa/elyraaoeahavIrc. 


“WhatMl  We  Have  For  Dinner 
To-day?”  Asks  the  Cook 

Well.  If  you  want  the  family  t*»  ret  the  MOST 
NOrHVSVIlNO  f'M-J  the  MOST  APPETIZING 
food  MOST  lIKALTlirtT  f««*1  the  ford  that 


lUr  dytpeplk.  better 
mining  a\<vih+r.  and  all 


lltr  iub]#d 


Sounds  Reasonable. — A  critic  of  our 
churches  says  that  they  are  ‘"dominated 
by  a  lot  of  old  hens."  Does  he  refer  to 
the  lay  members? — Xashrille  Southern 
Lumberman.  _ 

Almost  Dishonest  of  Him. — BoiflUR 
(surprized  by  householder) — "Well,  if  that 
nin’t  the  limit!  What  d'ver  mean  by 
writing  on  your  door  'Out  of  Town  till 
Monday'?" — London  Mail. 

Expensive. — "My  daughter's  music." 
sighed  the  mother,  "lias  been  a  great  ex¬ 
pen  Be." 

"Indeed?”  returned  the  guest;  "some 
ncighlxtr  sued  you.  I  suppose?" — Bouton 
Trareler.  _ 

Circumstances  Alter  Cases. — "When  de 
Jedge  he  say  t'  me  is  I  guilty,"  said  Char¬ 
coal  Eph.  ruminatively.  "1  says  if  yo*  all 
kin  prove  hit.  Jedge.  I  is:  but  ef’n  yo’all 
got  any  doubt  about  hit.  not  guilty,  Jedge, 
not  guilty!" — Richmond  Timet-  Dispatch. 

The  Latest  Crime. — "There  is  no  name." 
thunders  the  Kev.  W.  Howard  (iraham. 
"for  the  crimes  that  follow  the  drinking  of 
bootleg  booze."  There's  a  name  for 
everything.  Doctor,  if  you  just  put  your 
mind  to  it.  How  about  gvnthetic  sin?— 
F.  P.  A.  in  the  New  York  World. 

C  lothes  That  Passed  in  the  Night.— 

I'ahmknokh  (after  the  first  night  on 
lioard  ship)  —  "I  say.  whore  have  my 
clothe*  gone?" 

Snsw a*d — "Where  did  you  put  them?" 

PamENokr — ' "In  that  little  cupboard 
there,  with  the  glass  door  to  it." 

Steward — "Ith-ss  me.  sir,  that  ain't  no 
cupboard.  That's  a  porthole  "—Reynold* 
News  pa  per  [London). 

Origin  of  a  Great  Idea.— The  cuff  on 
the  bottom  of  trousers  came  in  this  way. 
A  Scotchman  hail  l*<cn  out  in  a  rain  and 
ha/1  turned  up  his  trousers  at  the  bottom. 
When  he  returned  he  found  he  had  lost 
a  sixpence.  He  looked  every*'!**'**  lor  it. 
but  in  vain.  That  night,  when  retiring, 
the  coin  fell  out  of  the  fold.  The  next  day 
he  had  all  the  trousers  "cuffed."  and  the 
tailor,  discovering  the  reason,  soon  built 
up  a  big  business. — Christian  Advocate. 


The  Ties  That  Bind.— We  were  greatly 
relieved  to  learn  that  out  in  the  open 
spaces  where  they  talk  about  he-men. 
thirsts  and  God’s  country,  their  house¬ 
hold  gods  are  the  same  as  ours.  The 
signboards  and  the  street -car  cards 
throughout  the  country  are  given  over  to 
most  credulous  and  awe-inspiring  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  use  of  Lux.  Hinso,  and  the 
consumption  of  Ridgeway’s.  As  long  as 
we  eat  the  same  foods,  drink  the  same 
brews  and  wear  the  same  brands  of  under¬ 
wear.  we  need  never  fear  the  dissolving 
powers  of  Laltor  or  Socialism.  A  man  can 
not  fight  another  man  who  has  used  his 
brand  of  safety  razor.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  suffered  too  much  in  common. 
Neither  can  a  woman  who  has  that  dish- 
pan-y  look  on  her  hands  feel  superior  to 
another  woman  who  uses  the  same  kind 
of  soap.  They  are  sisters  under  the  suds. — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


Common  Case. — "Does  your  hotel  over¬ 
look  the  sea?" 

"Oh,  yes,  completely." — London  Mail. 

Foolish  Question. — "Do  Motor  Cars 
Make  I  s  Lazy?"  asks  Lit.  Dig.'h  head¬ 
line  writer,  who  evidently  never  changed 
a  clincher  tire  in  his  life. — F.  P.  A.  in  the 
New  York  World. 

Wise  Precaution. — Several  pianists  are 
reported  to  be  adopting  M.  Paderewski's 
idea  of  playing  with  all  the  lights  dim.  It 
makes  it  harder  for  the  audience  to  take 
a  good  aim  .—  The  Passing  Show  [London). 

All  Prepared.— An  excited  gentleman 
dashes  into  a  store.  An  assistant  inquires: 

"Do  you  wish  anything,  sir?" 

"Yes,  I  have  lost  my  wife!" 

"Mourning  department  on  first  floor."— 
Kas/wr  [Stockholm). 

Smooth  Pedestrians  Wanted. —  Roods 
in  the  Home  Counties  are  said  to  l»e  |»&r- 
ticularly  bumpy.  Ami  in  our  opinion 
they  will  remain  so  until  motorists  exercise 
more  discretion  in  selecting  the  pedestrian* 
they  put  down  ns  a  top  dressing. —  The 
Passing  Show  (London). 

Passing  of  the  Hal.— "Shall  I  say  my 
hat  is  in  the  ring?"  inquiml  the  influential 
citizen. 

"No,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "A 
few  of  us  ought  to  hold  on  to  our  hat*. 
We  may  nisnl  'em  to  jiass  around  for  earn- 
paign contributions."—  Washington  Evening 

Slur.  _ 

Something  Like  That.— They  hod  ben 
having  a  little  quarrel  and  sho  turned  to 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Well.  John,  oven  tho  I  have  been  extrav¬ 
agant.  I  got  a  bargain  to-day." 

"Yes,  I’ll  bet  it  was  a  bargain l  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  I 
suppose  you  got  something  for  nothing.” 

"Well.  I  got  a  birthday  present  for  you." 
—  The  Continent. 

A  Silent  Partner. — Two  men  who  were 
"something  in  the  city"  were  lunching  at 
their  club  one  day.  "Oh."  said  one,  "niv 
partner  formerly  used  always  to  oppose 
my  views,  but  now  he  agrees  with  me  in 
everything." 

"How  do  you  account  for  it?"  asked  the 
other. 

"Don't  know."  said  the  first.  "I'm 
not  sure  whether  I  convince  him,  or  only 
make  him  tired." — The  Taller  [London). 

His  Job.— An  American  friend  just 
over  from  the  States  dropt  in  to  the  Passing 
Show  office  with  the  latest  joke  on  the 
American  passion  for  standardization. 
A  man  was  being  questioned  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  on  his  suitability  for  a  fairly  im¬ 
portant  job  as  a  mechanic. 

"But,"  said  tho  employer,  "are  you  an 
all-round  man— a  thoroughly  trained  me¬ 
chanic?" 

“Oh,  yes,"  the  man  assured  him;  "for 
six  years  I  had  experience  at  the  Fool 
works." 

"And  what  did  you  do  there  all  that 
time?" 

“Well,"  said  the  mans  "I  screwed  on 
nut  467."  The  Passing  Show  (London).  s 


Here’s  relief  for 
Tired,  Aching  Feet 

For  the  instant  and  permanent  relief  of 
tired,  aching  feet,  weak  ankles,  weak 
and  broken  down  archei,  rheumatic-likc  pain* 
in  the  less.  corn*,  callouses,  bunion*,  etc..  Dr. 
Scholl'*  Foot-Eazcr  i*  the  mo*!  practical  ap 
plionre  ewer  deviled 

Thi*  appliance  is  light  in  weight.  *prin*y. 
yet  durably  made.  It  equalizes  the  weight  of 
the  body  by  bridging  the  fool  from  heel  to  toe. 
i*  self. adjusting  to  give  the  right  pressure  at 
the  proper  place.  No  larger  ahoe*  required. 

Oo  to  the  »noe  or  department  *tore  featuring 
Dr.  Scholl'*  Foot  Comfort  Service  and  have 
the  foot  eipcrt  there  fit  a  pair  to  your  feet. 
There  i*  a  Dr.  Scholl  Foot  Comfort  Appliance 
or  Remedy  for  every  foot  trouble. 

_  Write  for  free  book.  -The  Feet  and  Their 
Caxe."  and  a  free  sample  of  Dr  Scholl".  Zmo- 

Cfor  com*.  Addre*.  The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.. 
BOV  A.  213  W.  Schiller  St..  Chicago. 


Dl Scholls 

[hot  Comfort  Appliances 
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TIIE  LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY  CHAIR 

To  ilri-jilc  qur*t  foncrvning  I  he  cvm<t  u*e  of 
«••"!«  lor  ihU  roluiDD,  Ihe  Funk  1  W4g1u.ll.  New 
•racdzrd  Dictionary  i.  con.ullni  u  arbiter. 

K'tultrt  ir lit  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
‘  HI  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


o.  \V."  Miami,  Fla.— -What  U  Ihr  m.-un- 
<  of  chose  iuate'f  It  occur*  on  Ihe  U*t  line, 
age  31.  of  ‘The  Myth  of  a  Guilty  .Nation.- ” 
The  |)hrMM>  u  French  ami  mean*  “matter 
Indicated-'  .«•  "an  adjudicated  r»*,M  hut  l( 
••  .1  Ilmira ti vo  m*ii«o  which  may  I**-  rxproool  In 
wdUh  by  i ho  worda  "finally  wtlW’  or  "dcfl- 
UHy  dolor inlncd."  For  example,  one  might 
n  to  another  that  the  matter  under  diacuadon 
those  Jugte,  that  K  one  on  which  judgment  ha« 
era  pronounced,  hence  one  that  ha*  been  dcfl- 
nWy  M*ttle«|  and  alx*ut  which  there  ran  I  hi  no 
inhcr  argument. 

J.  D.  I*..”  Port  Worth.  Tex. — "Kindly  Indl- 
ilr  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words 
, *ator  and  squalid.  ’ 

riw  word  squalor  Is  pronounced  skvd’or — o  a* 
i  ”  «.  a  a»  In  final,  or  skure'tar — r  a.'  In  prry.  a  an  In 
sal  Squalid  is  pronounced  sktroHd — o  as  In 
•*  i  as  in  K ahlt. 

J  T.  It.."  Wilmington.  N.  t\— A  game  Is  a  cm- 
•i  for  recreation  or  amusement,  to  he  won  by 
tumv,  skill,  or  endurance,  or  by  any  or  all  mm- 
•i-d  also,  a  luirtlcular  kind  of  such  contest,  or 
method  or  art  employ tsl  In  It. 
rite  expression  games  of  thante  Is  used  to  il<- 
rnlte  |Ihvm<  eoniiwls  tif  which  the  outcome  Is 
«ntrly  m*'erned  by  chance,  as  In  gumm  with 
■rtU  dlee,  und  other  gambling  devlciw  generally. 
4"t  of  skill,  such  us  Im'cImII.  tennis,  crick'  . 
hTism*.  pelota.  etc.,  depend  largely  upon  tile 
■vuny  of  the  contestant. 

'•ever  use  a  compound  conjunction.  There 
h»ild  »««•  ip*  dinieulty  In  drafting  a  definition  of 
■'••d  In  simple  untl  direct  terms.  The  Insert  km 
I  «uclt  u  form  as  and  /  or  Is  most  objection.*  Me.  for 
I  intrssluees  ambiguity  In  u  tleflnltloii  which  nm 
ihtiwlae  I***  clearly  oxprnsMsI  without  It.  The 
eiii  i»  not  one  In  general  use.  and  Is  rcrtulnly  on** 
tin’ll  nil  careful  writers  shnuld  avoid. 

•  II  V  V  IV,"  Doltcevllle.  N.  Y.— Tim  word 
isro*  with  the  sitfnifleutlon  "tin'  lend  of  one  Ismi 
ver  am  niter."  la  derived  from  t  ho  canvas  cm  erl  nit 
•iiurly  aft1x.Nl  oxer  the  Isiws  of  a  rsrlntf-shrll  m 
*d.r  to  prevent  the  ahtppinic  "f  water  henrp.  a 
isror  came  l*>  nnsn  "the  lend  by  the  lengih  **f 
urh  a  covering  -that  Is.  almut  a  quarter  of  .« 
■•si's  leiutth."  The  term  In  this  sens.-  has  been 
l  Um>  at  least  40  y  car*  and  Is  apidesl  aprcMndly 
»  1-sil-raclriK  shells  with  canvas  coverings  In 
*'r  the  raiixas  length  was  almut  1ft  feet. 

K  M.  M  Oakland,  fallf—  f|)  1‘raeUrabir 
>  t|»e  word  i*»  us*-,  not  practical  (2>  Trade,  hav¬ 
oc  .»  odlcctivc  sense,  ran  be  u*cd  wiih  a  verb  in 
lie  plural,  and  I  icing  also  a  noun  singular,  may 
»  us.n|  with  a  verb  In  the  singular.  (3)  The  name 
f  Wagner,  the  comfmeer.  should  Is-  pronounced 
oarer,  but  the  pronunciation  of  the  Initial  letter 
nil  Hs  own  sound  In  Knglish  Is  rapidly  supcrsrd- 
«  the  (ierman  pninunrlatlon.  One  hrnn  Wnq- 
er  far  more  fre*|uenlly  than  Vagner  outdile  the 
ulc  <*f  music  lovers 

t  A.  W  ."  CuseU.  On. — “A  frequent  u»c  by 
inters  of  fiction  and  magazine  articles  of  the 
-*fd  Intrigue  in  the  wn*e  of  "attract,  allure, 
ngage  thi’  interval  of."  instead  of  the  sinister 
r-nse  a*  given  liy  standard  dlctlonarlcw.  had*  me 

*  ask  If  this  has  runic  to  Is-  JustiUrd  by  gosl 
-1i*ts.  ami  so  to  And  its  way  Into  the  dictionary 

'  Ml  you  not  kindly  give  me  your  opinion 

The  word  Intriqut  as  used  In  modern  language 

*  a  revival  of  a  sense  that  was  formerly  current 
ri  lus  Introduction  to  Grenville  Klelser's  “  Fifteen 
'hou-and  I  seful  I'hra-r*.”  the  author  refers 
o  tlib  word  as  follows:  "Intrigue  in  the  sense  *>f 
perplex,  puzzle,  trick,  or  deceive’  dates  from  1600. 
i  brn  It  fell  Into  a  state  of  somnolence.  an*I  after 
n  evUtenco  of  innocuous  desuetude  lasting  till 
T!*4.  it  was  revived,  only  to  hibernate  again  until 
'*•4.  It  owes  it*  new  lease  of  life  to  a  writer  on 
be  UVstmlnstcr  Gazette.  a  London  Journal  famous 
nr  Its  competitions  in  aid  of  the  restoring  of  the 
lead  meanings  of  words.” 

The  M-n-e  of  "implicate.  Involve,  entangle.” 
back  to  1077.  Tho  modern  use,  "allure. 


On  i*.n  low*;  .olsnrls 
ar*  ItimiiM  in  white 
|»>fcrljin.  nnkrl  wl«rf. 
whit*  (*!4tn*l  or  gun 
rrctsl  finish. 


ONU  WON  on  the  Lake  Boats 


Onhwon  IniM  rop»r 
.■hiwtl  »r*  trade  in 
while  pn*C*lun.  nKkrl 
elvtf,  ■  1st*  cr.arr.rl  of 
gun  metal  finish. 


The  operation  of  the  great  passenger  steamers  on  the 
lakes  presents  a  unique  problem  of  management. 

The  tourist  season  lasts  scarcely  ten  weeks,  in  which 
time  an  entire  year's  operating  expense  and  profits 
must  be  made. 

In  these  companies,  the  selection  of  supplies  and 
equipment,  to  give  a  maximum  of  satisfactory  service 
with  a  minimum  of  expense,  is  reduced  to  a  fine  art. 
This  interesting  letter  tells  why  Onliwon  was  selected. 


Onliwon  Towels  and  Toilet  Paper  arc  the  safest  because  made  absolutely 
clean.  They  arc  the  most  economical  because  of  the  unique  method  of 
serving  the  interfoldcd  sheets.  The  Onliwon  System  of  Paper  Towel  and 
Toilet  Paper  service  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  users. 


Wc  invite  any  buyer  who  is  entrusted  with  the  purchase  of  supplies  for 
industrial  institutions  to  write  us  and  allow  us  to  prove  these  facts. 


A.  1*.  W.  PAPER  COMPANY, 


NEW  YORK. 
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The  most  important  thing  to  Furthermore,  they  know  that 
look  for  in  any  manufactured  every  Capitol  is  covered  by  the 
product  is  Reputation.  The  fixed  broadest  written  guarantee  in 
opinion  of  many  thousands  of  the  boiler  field.  Where  our  own 
people  is  an  infallible  index  of  responsibility  is  so  clearly  defined 
quality.  there  can  be  no  element  of 

Heating  Contractors,  you  will  speculation. 

find,  are  ready  to  specify  Capitol  These  are  essential  facts  that  you 
Boilers  without  hesitation.  They  should  consider  when  you  are  in 
know,  from  a  service  record  of  the  market  for  a  heating  system* 
thirty  years,  that  Capitols  will  They  amount  to  positive  assur* 
justify  their  own  faith  and  that  ance  that  you  can  buy  no  better 
of  the  owner.  boiler  than  the  Capitol. 


United  jStates  Radiator  (orporation 

General  Offices.  Detroit. Michigan 
Branch  and  Sales  Offices 

in  ‘Minnenpi 

M,  N.  J.  Buffalo  *  Columbus  ‘Chicago  Moin 

rlphii  Pittsburgh  'Cincinnati  'Indianapolis  ‘Omaha 

ore  ‘Cleveland  ‘Oetrolt  ‘Milwaukee  *St.  Louis 


y  Google 


Shutter*  may  go — chimneys  topple — windows  smash  I 
But  GENASCO  LATITE  SHINGLES  will  hold  fait 
as  long  as  your  house  stands. 

Just  a  metal  strap  at  each  shingle  butt — invisible 
on  the  completed  roof — locks  Gcnasco  Latitc  Shingles 
tightly  together— binds  them  firmly  and  flatly  against 
the  roof  deck. 

There’s  no  curling  by  the  sun— no  flapping  by  the 
wind — no  cracking  by  frost— no  rotting  or  weakening 
of  the  shingle  fibre  by  dampness. 

Tough,  long-fibred  asphalt  felt  gives  Gcnasco  Latite 
their  ruggedness  and  strength.  World-famed  Trmidad 
Lake  Asphalt  Cement  gives  them  their  great  weather- 
resisting  qualities. 

Whatever  your  building— if  you  demand  an  attrac¬ 
tive.  long-lasting,  storm-tight,  fire-safe  roof— INSIST 
ON  GENASCO. 

Leading  dealers,  builders  and  roofers  throughout 
the  world  supply  Gcnasco  Roofings.  Write  to  us  for 
illustrated  booklets. 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 
an i  laos can i a 

N«W  Yo.k  Pitlilharfl  St.  Uw. 

Oinjico  Lenta  Shinglaa  aim 
locked  on  rout  tool.  Made 
▲  in  thrmm  natital .  unlading  ▲ 

co/ora — rich  -»/>•>  rad.  cool 
tag*  graan  and  III uc  black 

Son  That  Key 


Asphaltic  Roofinq.Floorinq.Paints  and  Allied  Protective  Products 


— It  Speeds  the  World's  Business 

Wherever  words  are  typed  there  the 

UNDERWOOD 

is  the  Standard  Typewriter 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.  INC., UNDERWOOD  BT-D'G.NY.  ‘Branches  in  all  Principal  Citla 


9YeM  FUNKL&WACNALLS  COMPANY  %»uhn, 

PUBLIC  OPINION  cteu)ork  combined  with  97*  LITERARY  DICEST 
icd.  76,  No.  xo.  \\  hols  No.  1741  September  S.  1923 


Digitized  by  Go 

Price  10  Cent 


Xstcl  l&Salle 

CHICAGO’S  FINEST  HOTEL 


WARM  as  the  welcome  that  awaited  the  gnat 
in  the  halls  of  old  Norae  aea  kings  is  that  of 
HOTEL  La  Salle  to  its  patrons.  Q  The  hospitality 
that  gives  the  hotel  its  distinctive  atmosphere  is  as 
cordial  as  that  which  pervaded  the  Viking  feast  when 
the  flagons  of  mead  went  round  and  the  skald  sang 
heroic  sagas  to  the  music  of  his  harp.  Q  Equipped 
with  every  modern  convenience,  HOTEL  La  SALLE 
adds  to  the  courtesy  of  its  service  the  luxury  of 
comfort.  Q  Five  restaurants.  Charmingly  appointed 
rooms.  In  the  heart  of  the  theater  and  shopping  district 

HOTEL  LA  SALLE,  La  Salle  at  Madison 

ERNEST  J.  STEVENS,  Vko*P Mdw  aad  U»mm 


Horn  LaSaui  Caraci 
-Mi I  «'<xi nJ  Urn  aimi 

Foi  lha  ei  it. 

paau  who  motor  to  Clua«o. 
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We  have  clipped  the  wings  of 
speeding  time  for  thousands  of  the 
world’s  most  successful  industries 


i 

And  we  can  do  just  that  for  Its  cost  is  small  —  its  saving  j 

you  and  yours.  great.  , 

In  business  and  education  In  many  places  it  has  con-  \ 

everywhere  the  Mimeograph  served  more  than  its  purchase  i 

is  helping  to  crowd  more  into  price  in  a  single  week.  1 

every  working  hour.  Be  your  business  little  or  big 

Its  speedy  and  accurate  dupli-  you  do  not  know  what  thc 

cation  of  all  kinds  of  letters,  Mimeograph  can  do  for  you 
bulletins,  forms,  diagrams,  until  you  have  seen  the  new 
drawings,  etc.,  make  it  an  out-  process  in  actual  opcration. 

standing  factor  in  modern  .  ,  .  r 

efficiency,  and  one  of  thc  As  aImonc)y  savcr  £as  few 
most  remarkable  economies  of  c<IuaIs  m  a11  the  world- 
these  achieving  days.  Five  Why  not  let  us  show  you 
thousand  well  printed — and  how  this  simple  and  speedy 
privately  printed  —  sheets  device  will  clip  the  wings  of 
is  its  regular  hourly  grist!  speeding  time  for  you? 


^  We  want  to  save  time.  We  want  to  save  money.  Therefore  we  a»k  thc 
I  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago,  to  send  us  Mimeograph  booklet  *'L-9" 

*  Name  .  .  .  .  .  -  — - - 

I  Stmt _  _  _ Cay - - State -  — 


l 

\ 

i 

i 

i 

\ 

i 
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Company.  3M-3H0  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y..  Dimlon  Office. 
134  salubury  square.  IVIntc  In  the  I'nlted  State*  of  America. 

Entered  a*  Mcond-class  matter.  March  24.  1MJ0.  at  the  I'ost-otTlce  at 
New  York.  N.  Y..  undir  the  act  of  March  3,  1*70. 

Entered  ax  M-cond-cla**  matter  at  the  I'oNt-ofllcc  Deiinrt ment.  Ottawa. 
Canada. 


School  Col  lege  i  l 
Directory  ' 


11TERARY  DIGEST  reader*  Mekin*  private  in  iilulion*  of 
4  IrarninK  will  rind  in  our  panes  until  September  Mb  the  follow- 
ittK  Clarified  Directory-  containing  the  name*  and  atklro-cw  of 
Mime  distinctive  rc-iclcntial  whoob;  vocational,  profo-ional, 
special  school*.  and  tolleRc*.  Advertisements  docribin*  there 
institution*  will  be  found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institution* 
in  whkh  you  arc  inlertMcd.  Our  Srbool  Advisory  Department 
continue*  to  serve,  as  it  has  for  n.any  years,  our  reader*,  the 
*  huol».  and  camps  without  fees  or  obligation.  It  i*  ncccssiry-  for 
in.|uirvr*  to  rive  tpccifk  information  that  may  aid  us  in  giving 
prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

The  Ely  Svhool  for  Gill. 

The  Oatcw.y  f 

Bicnau  College  Con.tr  vstiwy 
France*  Shimer  School 
The  OirU'  Latin  S«hool 
National  Park  Seminary 
Laiell  Seminary  lo 

Whiting  Hall 
Gulf  Park  College 
Lindenwood  College 
Dwight  School  for  Girl* 

Centenary  Collegiate  In.t.tute 
The  Arden  School  foe  O.rls 
Monternare  School  for  Girl. 

Buhopthorpe  Manor 
The  Birmingham  School  for  Girl. 

Highland  Hall . .  . 

Ward  Belmont  Helm 

E-.tern  College 


Vocational  and  Profcsftlonul 

New  Harm  Norma)  School  of  Gymnastici.  .  N>w  Conn* 

Buth  Conservatory  K!1>  N.  !>«  Arl*.cii  M  .  Chlcxico.  111. 

Chtcaco  Collect  of  Drntnl  Stir  any  1741  HurtlMiri  M..  Chicago.  1)1. 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Phy»ical  Education  Chlraitu.  Ill 

Natmoal  Kmdergwten  ft  Elementary  College  fhlcago.  Ill 

University  of  Man-land  .’.20  W.  Lomlwird  St..  Baltimore  Md 

Burden  College  of  Buimni  Admini.troticm  Iti»W»i.  Max. 

The  Krxkirtr  School  I2»  Beacon  M  .  It, -ion  M.» 

The  Edith  Cobum  Noyr.  School  llo,ton.  M»« 

Sargent  School  foe  Physical  Education  Cambridge  *n.  Mu* 

Ithaca  School  of  Phy.ical  Education  .201  DrWItt  Park  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
Amcr.  Acad,  of  Dramatic  Art.  2M-I  Carntirle  Hall.  New  York  City 
Froebel  League  .  1 12  E.  7|.t  St..  New  York  City 

101  Wadilngion  S«|  .  New  York  <*lty 
30  Church  8L.  New  York  City 


mvtr»ity 


Box  211.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
Ho*  ItW.  Birmingham.  I*a. 

.  Holliday -burg.  Pa. 

I  Height-  Bow  It.  Nashville.  Tens. 


Special 


MOB  Plad  A vc  .  Nt  Ixiul*.  Mo. 

Uitwyn.  Pa. 
llu*  I  BO.  Ijinghome.  IV 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

San  Diego  Army  fit  Navy  Academy  Bog  I..  Pa 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy 
Culver  Military  Academy 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  .  Is,  Washington  A »■  . 
Hof  den  town  Military  In.titute  Dtsw.t  C-7.  Be 

Wenonah  Military  Academy  Ho*  402. 

Prek.kill  Academy .  Ho*  D-0 

Prnn.ylvama  Military  College  Bo*  2 

St.  John-.  Military  Academy  Ho*  121. 


Technical 

Coyne  Electrical  School  Dept  9S-30.  1300  W.  Harrison  St..  Chicago  Id 
Tri-State  College  of  Engineering  10  D  Si..  Angola.  IimI 

New  Meaico  School  of  Minn . .  ,  SoCotTO,  N,  Mcx 


Co- Educational 


Ho*  274.  fin, rge  School  |*a 
Klng-ton.  I*a 
Philadelphia .  I’a 
Sad  Miinw.  Tr* 


Boys'  Preparatory 


Chc-hire.  Conn. 
Port  iHixwIt.  Md. 
war  Kd..  I>u*l>ury.  Sliw 
Wonv-r«T.  Nla®*. 
i>«  C.  Moot  Vernon  N  II. 

Ito*  W.  H lair-town.  N.  1. 
Po*  OP.  IDght-Iown.  N.  J. 
Ho*  SO.  IVtiningt on.  N.  J. 


For  Backward  Children 


Theological 

Gordon  CoUege  of  Theology  ft  Miuion. 


Iloston  Mu*. 
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With  the  Big  New  Engine 

Added  power!  Added  pick-up!  Added  value!  Added 
satisfaction!  The  new  Overland  Sedan  now  has  a  new, 
bigger  Overland-built  engine!  Same  wonderful  economy 
and  dependability!  More  punch! 

See  this  great  closed  car — sit  in  it — ride  in  it.  Sense 
the  pride  of  its  fine  lines  and  finish!  Experience  the 
greater  comfort  of  its  deep-cushioned  seats  and  its 
wonderful  Triplex  springs  (Patented)!  Note  its  com¬ 
pleteness,  with  genuine  Fisk  cord  tires! 

Then  you  will  understand  the  deep  satisfaction  of 
owning  an  Overland  Sedan. 

Willys' Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
W  illy  s-Oxvr  land  Ltd.,  Toronto,  OnL 


he  S515.  Roadster  $5  25,  Red  Bird  $ 750,  Coupe  $795.  I-  »■  *>•  Toledo.  We  resene  the  right  to  change  prices  and  specifications  without  notice. 
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Is  Your  Time  Worth 
$50  an  Hour? 


Fifty  dollars  an  hour 

would  he  a  might  v  satisfactory 
price  to  receive  for  your  time, 
wouldn’t  it?  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  may  easily  be  within  your  power  to 
invest  a  certain  portion  of  your  time  in 
a  way  that,  provided  you  are  sincere 
and  conscientious,  will  surely  bring  you 
that  return— very  possinly  even  more. 

Some  time  ago,  an  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  education  to  earning  power- 
made  by  oncuf  the  largest  philanthropic 

organizations  in  the 

country— demonstrated  ■  • 

the  fact  that  the  aver-  M^JUKCt 

age  adult  gets  back  in  J  IWfTlfc. 

increased  earnings  the  ^s»i»eusdh 

sum  of  thirty  dollars  drn-rru.Trw, 

for  every  hour  spent  in 

well  directed  study. 

That  certainly  throws  a  new  light  on 
study  habits,  doesn’t  it?  Hut  read 
what  follows. 

This  university  trains  men  in  their 
spare  hours  at  home  for  specialised  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  higher  fields  of  business. 
Its  resources  of  over  seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars  make  possible  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  staffs  comprising  many  of 
the  leading  business  specialists  in  the 
country. 

It  conducts  its  training  by  the  La¬ 
Salle  Problem  Mcth< id-distinctive  with 
this  university — whereby  the  student 
gains  not  "book  learning"  but  actual 
practice  and  experience,  at  every-  stage 
of  his  progress.  He  learns  to  do  by 
doing.  To  all  intents,  from  the  moment 
he  begins  he  is  actually  performing 
the  work  of  the  position  he  is  training 
to  fill. 

Naturally  you  would  expect  the  re¬ 
wards  to  be  higher  for  the  man  who 
trains  this  way  than  for  the  man  who 
follows  a  less  intensive — a  less  prac¬ 
tical  method. 

The  facts  show  that  the  gains  >tre 
greater. 

It  i>  a  matter  of  record— established 
by  the  facts  in  our  files— files  built  out 
of  the  experience  of  the  four  hundred 


ftoME-STUDy 


thousand  men  who  have  enrolled  with 
LaSalle— that  the  time  invested  in  the 
study  of  any  highly  socialized  LaSalle 
course  by  the  average  member  who 
computes  that  training,  returns  him  in 
increased  earnings  not  less  than  $50 
an  hour. 

Indeed,  we  have  many  repons  show¬ 
ing  that  spare  hours  spent  at  home  with 
LaSalle  training  have  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  earnings  which— when  a|>por- 
tioned  over  the  ordinary-  pervd  of  a 
man's  business  activity 
0!  — wt  >uld  show  a  return  in 

VTI I  nV  excess  of  $100  an  hour. 


w  Such  reports  are  by 

no  means  unusual. 

XCCTHfcat  But  it  is  safe  for  any 

- — - — - "  man  to  expect  — and 

with.  every  prospect  of 
realization  — that  with  diligence  and 
sincerity  he  can  make  the  time  he  de¬ 
votes  to  acquiring  LaSalle  training 
yield  him  returns  at  the  rate  of  for 
each  hour  so  invested. 

LaSalle  has  no  magic  formula— no 
marvelous  cure-all. 

All  that  it  d«*es— as  witnessed  by  the 
progress- records  of  men  — is 

to  provide  an  effective  way  to  help 
men  help  themselves. —Which  is  all 
the  right  man  needs. 

But  that,  as  we  see  it.  is  a  mighty 
big.  a  vitally  important  task,  and  we 
feel  and  realize  the  full  necessity  of 
living  up  to  the  trcmend«*us  obligation 
it  carries— because  it  is  our  p>b  as 
it  is  our  privilege  to  serve  one  of  the 
most  sacred  things  in  human  life — 
ambition. 

To  the  man  who  "doesn't  care," 
LaSalle  means  mthing. 

But  to  the  man  who  is  looking  for 
"the  way."  this  institution  has  a 
message. 


/.  G  * 

/WftJrmt 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  952-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Largest  business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


—  Free  Hook  Coupon  - 


Pirn**  »«  nd  me  catalog  and  full  information  regarding  ihr  course  and 
icnict  I  hav.  mark'd  with  an  X  below.  Abo  a  copy  booklet, 

"Ten  Year*’  Promotion  in  One,"  all  without  obiigaticn  I  •  . 


□  Bu*mes»  Management 

□  Modem  >ale.man*hip 

□  Higher  Accountancy 

Q  Degree  ol  LL.B. 

□  Traffic  Management 

□  Hallway  Station  Management 
O  Commercial  Law 


Xante _ 


□  Indu.trla!  Management 

Efficiency 

□  Hanking  and  Finance 

□  Modern  Business  Corre¬ 

spondence  and  Practice 

□  Modern  li  rcmaxhip  and 

Production  Methods 


3  Personnel  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Mar.agcuxnt 

□  E*p-  rt  Hook  keeping 
D  Bunn,  a-  English 

□  Commercial  Spanish 

□  cliTe  >;«liny 
DC  P.  A.  Coaching 


.  i'resrn!  F tut  tern - 


LEARN  FRENCH 
AT  HOME 

New  Converulioml 
ricbr-J  in  Europe  and  tMr«4ur*i 


Entori*J  try  Krrtt-b 
Eatju j.  Krrorch  fll  w  l ♦****- 
«rai4i  Write  to-Uaj  for 
i;*^  litmturf 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Bex  4900-8.  ScraatML  Pcnot* 


Course  In  2  Tears 


mtt>  big  m  *ner  »M1  oer^t  Up 
MlutrSM  im  wui  Ut.iram 

head  t«Llle  Lie. 

*5.000  to  sio.ooo 

irtsrls  vul  rno*sna«r  .  o*r 
Afr.rwndwy «Ut>  guhU*  »-*  »t#» 
k»  mt+p  OMt>  If  <M|  Ml*  tLo 

l«  Mf  stsfs.  Lsw  Co* t  mmagamt 

lak  ennatM  ImImOw  (SMU 
d  far  frss  cwtal  -m. 


?■  *  •  turw^h  vwavythH*  li.«  lul*^  osfiSi 

LWt,  fWftd  far  frww  istsi  *gr 

AM  r  RICAN  SCHOOL 
p«.i-4Xa  Orrxri  ml  SStN  ChKa(  j 


00K  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

All  eubkcia  —  IftuMr**.  FirTIOV, 

MtaUtfY.  VfetftJr*.  Me  IK  Ion.  iVieore. 

Tw  AfN.  Travel.  Vert*  eir  limMUie 
HeaiSirtr  aim!  Krport 

Derr***  A  U,  t+u  MM  »*'•«  Si.  fUe.  fa 


Ilf  f^ir  I  IS  ■  ran  r.  m;>l. ! 

■■hAhM  1  * 

1 1  f .  8#bnnlCoqr—  f  kemm 

Nisid*  two  rtmn.  t»  •»!  r««jie.fin#»»ia 
tnnem  to  rotlr**  arw)  tk«  I filing  profsiekni.  TkM 

KLtatff  S  tOTtfniT - “  — 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
II  «;fl  l»r«fl  4».  4  Hlk  N.  U|A.X|IB  €VR  AOO 


H  About  Girls :  Personal !  K 

Realmng  how  little  young  girls  know  about 
their  own  bodies.  I>r  Li  it*  At.  Aloiktr.  a  distin¬ 
guished  physu  i.n.  rrinembering  her  own  lack  of 
knowledge  in  her  girlhood  days  about  tome  things 
which  would  have  been  useful  then,  ha.  written 
a  trtw  of  letters.  to  girls.  which  have  been 
printed  in  book  form  under  the  title — 

HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

Dr.  Mother  U  peculiarly  Qualified  to  write 
thu  matter,  Por  yean  the  had  been  in  intimate 
avtuciati  n  with  Bril  m  women',  college.  and  .he 
ha.  given  very  frank  and  complete  an.wer.  to 
many  <jue»tiant  a  girl  doe*  not  «*k  but  to  which 
.he  want,  aniwen.  By  following  I>r.  Mother  . 
cicellcnt  idi'KC  any  girl  .houM  enjoy  U<th  health 
and  haiifencM.  JJJ  page*. 

tsm«.  tlrth.  ft,  mtl,  Si. IS.  pwl-fiaitt. 
IMieiOMISfNrMT.Mkikm.  MMMlwOlw.  ■>.  Tot 


BE  A  A  Way  lo  Make  Money 

r\  a  rv  ■  /\  You  cab  becomr  thonmghly 
k  K  II  I  II  Acquainted  with  Rx<tio  tl.4 

II  r\  V  I  U  rmi-tcsl  tide  Wrll  u%  tlr 

rw  pnnriptas  <»n  which  it  opcrutct 

EXPERT  —*nd  be  able  tocon.taict 

to-date  outfit,  by  con.ulting 
that  riuellent  new  guide  hook. 

PRACTICAL  RADIO 

B»  Rixit  Swiru  Wiixiams.  M.D..  LL.D. 
The  author  i«  an  e*pe»t  in  n  trrpreting  ever 
oh*  urc  Kientific  p’enomena  in  term,  that  the 
average  re..der  can  understand  and  in  "  Fnuliral 
Audi o"  he  make*  hi.  collection  of  wondrrful  brU 
as  fascinating  to  read  a.  a  romantic  noViL 
jvage;  numerous  illustrations. 

urn  o.  Cloak.  Ir.yj.  art.  Si  Jr.  foil- Mid. 
rat  1  «wu*t  (M*ar.  f^hkuv  DI-1M  I  writ  be  .  Ire  Tat 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

/#y  W\  JiU  L **<l  Sf Mf  Ci f»W/  S  H  «*Hi 
An  unUaivd  prwnuiton  u I  thr  pn>Ulrtnm  uf 
fxplul  »ncJ  Uhof.  nttb  4  cod*  of  iKtixiptm  for  bet- 
ler  working  rrUtloM 

ttmo  CM.  $?€  papts.  9i  OO  »wt.  by  mgf/.  $4  19 

F*ok  AWafnglt  C«niM"T.  1S4-S90  P*wrih  At^.N#wT#-k 


DO  YOU  DISLIKE  YOUR 


I  WORK?  L/afir'.-Sj-R: 

I  -  ■  I  TW  an  1.400  vnratMai  agm 

TOO  tr*>«-  if  you  don't  know  which  ym  petfer.  joi  can 
sralviv  m  dfideney  by  sppljim  la  rev -attf  thr  amplr 
dxuI  t-.t»  gitea  in  that  uaccanDum  tank— 

How  to  Choose  the  Right  Vocation 
/<>  llolma  IP.  Xlrrlon.  CowaMlw 

Thi.  l«ok  m  written  <«|wrui!ly  to  brlp  tarn  ard 
wieneo  nwar'  tbrir  true  raiacity  reicntificaDy  »nd  de¬ 
cide  wh»t  line  of  rffort  wouW  teoluce  thr  bt*  ’«Wr.  aid 
thr  grratat  mtidaction.  232  jwgee 

l mo  Oat.  Si. JO.  art.  It  6t. 

Full  *<(>. li  Ci.h»  fdUoi.  J»4  fiarlt  In.  Hr.  Twk 


Address 


VOGUE 


always  knows 

Then  at t  to  many  new.  to  many  that  mint 
thin,*  Which  uill  you  choou?  The  ten, 
*tral,ht  coat . . .  or  the  on*  that  Hart*  at  th* 
true?  A  titled  frock>  A  frock  with  a  lift 
at  the  front >  DotullUft  tunic  frock? 
Chant!  j  little  Uraighl-linc  thin,*} 

TW  Kill  with  th*  ho*  coal?  Pitnwt'i  suit  with  the 
tur«i< >  fit*  Mil*  blouse  <o*t>  A  wM  with  thr** 

Mlwh  caracul— o*  *  pJirvtiUon  town  tar  ar**« 
lur  <o*t>  K/min*  »itd  Mark  v*l*M  lor  yxtur  evmi* 
■rip-of  be**  dyed  ftmow— or  v.I.M-o*  on*  of  th* 
•o|n>l*  brocad**?  .  .  .  What  iho.it  What  *l....> 

Vora. 


Hat  Kata/ 

Mho  know*/  Why.  Vo|uc  know*,  of  court*, 
always  know  1 1 

$2  Invested  in  Vogue 

a  liny  fraitnn  of  your  loaa  on 
on*  ill  <hna*n  hat  o*  |own 

Will  Save  You  $200 

TfMt  im'l  in  going  without  i  hatdul 

—  Or  m  Uiytn*  Irwtr  or  eWepet  thing#, 
fiwrny  »•  all  the  right  rl«»the«.  Tlwi 

4r*%'%  «Ward  UUf  on.  and  buy  again.  You  ■* 
vatu#  for  every  cent  raprndrd  if  you  rprnd  the  hrit 
t«n  cMara  on  Vogue. 

10  Issues  of  Vogue  $2 

EUttH  if  you  moil  coup**"  new 

Autumn  Fabric#  and  Original 
Vogue  IK»*lgn •  Sept.  I 

npmfiiimrnfmry  *opy» 

t  arUret  authentic  iranf  ttw  neueat  fabric* 
lor  fall  and  winter  matuinra 
Autumn  Fo#e«  ant  and  Millinery  .Sept.  IS 

What  I’jm  U  whlapenng  Irhmd  it*  hand.  and 
wrjnni  on  it#  pirtiy  bead 
larly  TaHa  Opening*  Oct.  I 

<  lot  he*  for  tlw  more  formal  OCCariott* 

Parla  »  #«ht<>n«  Oct.  IS 

The  fall  and  winter  mode*  deviard  and  e*rcut ed 

Sew  York  Mlnter  F#*hlon*  Nov.  I 

f  tun# a  that  New  York  create*  for  it*  emcluaive 
clientele. 

Vanity  Number  Nov.  IS 

IVt  eitra vaeance*  of  •mart  women. 

CViriatmna  Gift*  a  a  t**  I 

Several  hundred  lift*  fur  every  age  ami  fancy, 
every  taate  ami  purw 

Holiday  Number  l>ec.  IS 

Holiday  fur*  and  faahion#  and  frivolities.  new 
gift  augge«tiona 

Motor  and  Shopi  Jan.  I 

Motor  faahion#  for  car*  and  their  owner#. 
►V  .lure*  of  the  motor  alum* 

Faahion*  for  North  «od  South  Jan.  IS 

t  *rr»n*.  hat*,  ahoe#.  ami  wr*i*  worn  In  the  South 
and  copied  fur  the  North, 
vpciok  f  nbrlca  and  Original 
\  ogur  V>e#ltn«  Feb.  I 

Fabric#  and  working  model*  for  your  vpriag  and 

turaffkrr  Ward  rube. 

•  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

tO  Issues  of  Vogue  tor  S2—11  If  you 

mall  the  coupon  note 

\\*E  "ill  Mart  your  aubacitp<ion  »ilh  on*  of  th* 
*  *  first  copies  oft  th*  pcest  of  our  Autumn  Fabrics 
Sum brt.  thus  *...0,  you  Ml  numbr,.  of  Vo*,w 
■iitfu)  of  10.  if  your  ordo  ii  mmtd  in  time. 
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A  Social  Secretary 

for  Life! 


The  Famous  Book 
of  Etiquette 

Half  a  Million  Sold 
for  $3.50 

Rare  Short-Time 

°ffer  $1 98 

Only  I,-.- 


Xmrlk 

(Una  lafti 

lurtment,  Nelson 
Inc.,  makes  (he 
rr  to  send  vou  (lu 


at  almost  half  the  u»ual  publisher*’ 

price! 

Th*  same  highly  fascinating  ami  cUrcmcly  u*«  ful  Book  of  Etiquette  for  which  500,000  pco|ilc 
luve  paid  $ 1  50.  The  same  original  ami  authentic  work  w  hit  h  is  today  solving  mx  ial  problems 
in  half  a  million  home*.  Not  a  word  omitted,  not  a  phrase  changed.  But  now,  if  you  act  at 
once,  only  Si. 98. 

A  rare  opportunity.  You'll  gra*p  it.  Thousand*  will.  But  only  a  limited  number  of  the 
Book  of  Etiquette  will  be  sold  at  this  special  price,  and  you  are  therefore  urged  to  act  at  once. 


Whai  10  Do¬ 
lt  to  IMtof  Ulr  .Sr  iCora  l»X  know 
whether  •».*  .to-uM  Inrlle  Mm  Into  Ifc-  twmw 
or  nut  II-  -I*-,  iv  1  know.MlhrchrahouM 

a#k  prnntauoo  to  caII,  or  wait  ■■til  be  ft# 

?fcr'£#ok  nl  FtK«oet'e  would  km  loM  Ihn* 

Kh  rualr  what  ft*  of  tbit 

ougho.it  Mr  O  ft#  famu*  wek  get#  ft*  a 
■u«!e.  a  akot  *  iqauI  k<fdftiy.“ 
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What  to  Say — 

tf  you  have  ever  hvn  (o#na-hH  at  a  rutty 
yog  know  how  fmturrftulQc  M  cam  hr  m*t  to 
lw  jUr  lowtivrne  with  the  ollwf  gurvta.  to 
ait  aitmt,  uacoadortfttde.  aloor.  Ow  of  the 
irrairtl  value#  of  thr  Book  of  Kt^iarttr  ft# 
that  it  trll*  you  emartly  wtkat  to  nay  om  nrty 


temiing  cMunoHonJitt. 


Hhjt  to  Wear — 

They  are  attending  thr  opera  for  the  fim 
time.  Whb  what  trerridatiou  they  enter— 
fearful  that  the*y  My  Karr  made  aocne  error 
indre*#'  Thr  Book  *i  Etiquette  would  have 
told  them  enact ly  what  »•  <wti  — mrt  a*  it 
tella  what  to  correct  to  wear  on  all  other  .w 
*ftoa*  A  *ooal  arerrtary  lor  We*  Be  ««vr  to 
graap  the  rare  opportunity  captained  on  than 


Solves  Every  Social  Problem— 
Prevents  Embarrassing  Blunders  — 
Gives  Poise,  Ease,  Confidence! 

With  the  Hook  of  Etiquette  as  your  “focial  rccrc- 
tary"  you  need  never  hesitate  to  accept  an  invitation, 
no  matter  how  formal.  You  need  never  fear  the 
err  harm*.- men t  of  conspicuous  mistakes.  With  this 
famous  work  to  refer  to.  you  will  always  know  just 
cva«  t'y  w  hat  to  do,  say.  write,  wear-  on  every  occasion. 

It  i-  really  remarkable  what  |*oi*e  and  case  the  Book 
of  Etiquette  givci  to  those  who  ha\T  been  timid  and 

irJ<oaftctuui  It  instantly  banithrt  all  doubt  -makeg  you 
turt  yourself.  And  you  find  yourieX  assumuuf  u  wonderful 
new  f  1  vi  iA  manner.*  new  confidence  in  yourself,  new  dignity 
and  v  If  •  possession  ? 

W1.I1  iho  Di>k  /  Eti'iuette  u»  >  >j:  icuidr.  nolhinn  will  lukc 
you  ofl  your  Ku*rd.  You  will  not  be  lo  s.iddcn  cm- 

birrauiirnlt.  ln<1r*<l  of  txing  hesitant.  ctnbarraMrd.  ill  at 
e.K  -you  will  be  calm.  well-poi»ed.  Instead  of  fcelimt  "<«il 
of  pi  sc”  at  |Mit.e*  nr  social  function*,  you  will  feel  entirely 
"»t  home. '  «ou  will  find  yourself  bccommi;  a  lietter  mixer. 
%  more  welcome  (unt.  And  inttrid  of  lieinn  ''tonauc-tied" 
stranec-s.  you  will  find  yourself  convening  smoothly, 
naturally,  wsili  ease  and  tclf-|r>Mr*Mon! 

Complete  and  Exhaustive 

Tbe  Bonk  of  EtKiuctte  cover*  every  phase  of  conilurt  th.it 
could  possibly  interest  you  It  i*  iccogmicd  a*  one  of  the  most 
Complete,  authoritative  works  of  it*  kind  ever  published,  nine 
are  chapters  on  etiqnette  at  the  dance,  the  wedding,  the  dinner, 
the  tea.  the  week-end  party,  the  theatre,  nine  it  valuable 
information  for  tlie  timid  and  self-conscious;  paragraph*  that 
the  bachelor  will  find  useful;  information  for  the  business 
woman  and  country  hostess. 

How  a  brut  it?  May  we  send  you  your  copy  of  thr  Book  of 
Etvjuette.*  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  be  >our  last  op- 
portunity  to  secure  this  famous  Ij.jo  work  for  li.oH.  Why 
not  »t,«t  off  the  c— upon  NOW  I 

Send  No  Money 

TVit  iv  your  ch^orc  to  take  advanUKC  of  a  tremendous  bar- 
.•  m  H.»  if  m  ml  turn  hive  t*a»d  5j.$o  (ot  thr  lltwik  of 

KiMjufttr.  Herr  #  your  ciunrc  to  sreure  it  for  only  fi.vK. 

\\>  know  you  won’t  overlook  thi*  unutunl  chance.  Mail 
t>  r  •  <*upon  todaV  No  money  in  ne^rgnary  But  l>r  #urr  you 
Krt  the  coupon  otf  at  once.  The  Book  of  Etiquette  will  \tc 
*-  •  t  t.>  vou  in  plain  carton,  with  no  identifying  marks.  Nelson 
Do ubirday  Inc..  Drpt.  JOO.  Garden  City.  New  York. 

USE  THIS  SPECIAL  COUPON 


Nclfton  Doubleday.  Inc..  Depc.  399 
Garden  City.  .New  York 

I  am  gU'J  to  Loo*  of  Dir  Rprcial  low-price  offrr  of  the 
B->ok  of  KtHjortir  You  m#r  *rnij  mr.  in  plain  carton. 
■  thr#r  t«o  volume*  viihout  any  ttonry  in  advancr  When 
th nr  arrivr  I  «ill  liwr  ihr  (MMtman  only  Fi  o«  (plus  a  frw 
|  cvnt#  f*>«tagri  in  .lull  (Mytm-nt — ln**.rn<|  »vf  thr  ocular 

•  to»Hr«4  fi  so-  1  aui  10  luvr  i\%r  privilege  oi  retummu  the 

Book  U  KlUjumc  any  time  within  5  d#>**  if  I  am  not  de- 
1  ligbtrd  with  it. 


gin  II 2 
Ml  in*  Ktvjurttp 


Addrr#* . 

□  Check  tkift  *uu*rr  ii  >xhi  want  the#c  b<K>k#  with  the  beautiful 
full  leather  binding  #t  la  with  #a«ne  return  privilege, 
tbj/ri  /tom  tmliidr  Ihr  IT.  S.  «t re  p*i*it btr  44  rath  wifJi 

Jfirt  fitter  bin4mt  $J  44.  tAsh  uni*  utjrr.h^  . 
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For  its  beauty— 

your  skin  needs  quick,  simple  cleansing 


You  probably  realize  that  thorough 
daily  cleansing  of  your  skin  is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  its  beauty. 

This  is  right.  Indeed,  daily  cleans¬ 
ing  is  the  very  most  important  require¬ 
ment  for  skin  beauty 

But  do  not  complicate  the  cleansing 
process — you  will  find  the  simplest 
method  to  be  best. 

Cleansing  should  not  be  allowed  to 
make  your  skin  more  sensitive  and 
tender  than  it  already  is.  Remember 
that  this  thin  covering  of  your  face 
must  resist  sun,  wind,  dust  and  all  the 
other  damaging  influences  of  everyday 
life  it  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get. 

While  the  cleansing  process  should, 
therefore,  be  thorough,  it  should  also 


be  brief  and  simple  in  order  to  be 
safe. 

Daily  washing  with  Ivory  Soap  and 
warm  water,  in  a  perfectly  common- 
sense  way,  followed  by  nnsing  and  a 
final  dash  of  cold  water  to  close  the 
pores  and  bring  the  blood  coursing  to 
the  surface,  provides  exactly  this  kind 
of  thorough,  yet  safe,  simple  and  pleas¬ 
ant  cleansing  The  film  of  oil  and 
dust  or  powder  disappears  easily  and 
quickly.  Your  skin  is  enlivened  and 
refreshed.  You  have  done  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to  give  it  the  charm  cf 
softness  and  the  ability  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  another  day. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  Ivory  Soap 
because  Ivory  is  pure,  and  purity  is  of 
first  importance. 


Because  it  is  pure.  Ivory  is  naturally 
mild  and  gentle — safe  for  the  most 
sensitive  skin. 

A  soap  that  keeps  its  promises 

The  promises  made  to  you  by  I  very 
are  very  specific — safe-cleansing,  gen¬ 
tle  stimulation,  and  freedom  from  irri¬ 
tation  of  any  kind. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  add  to 
Ivory  such  materials  as  artificial  color¬ 
ing  matter  or  medicines;  but  such 
materials  cannot  improve  the  cleansing 
qualities  of  any  soap,  and  would  lower 
the  Ivory  standard  of  purity. 

Ivory  has  a  standing  such  as  prob¬ 
ably  no  other  soap  has  ever  enjoyed, 
and  for  one  reason — Ivory  \ecps  iu 
promises  iibsolutely. 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


IVORY  SOAP 


99  " /100  %  PURE  IT  FLOATS 


THESE  are  -raai  win*.  indicating 

_  I'  ■'%€%  at  money  ana  kmw  goodwill 

Mr  Diioo.  i«i<I  of  »  hut  department 
—  "  *»«(«.  *»  OptainiAC  toMrt.  Jollyco. 

1  "We  low  h -ndxtdtof dollar*  a yru. 

_  Me  Ji'tlycn,  because  ovi  cutfomeft 

i.  J  t  ic Ki  igetor  rrfurxh  for  «kh. 
.  ;i-  ,  rtv  «  .  ,|  hm  ti  MW  shrunk!  Yet 
w-.r.i  n-.  •  r  i"  lu*c  ar*  tr.-ublr.  I  would  appreciate 
your  «tlvK(.u 

Well.  Mr  D  .on.  h.rO.  soap  b  peob.bty  the 
chicfcai  -•  of fa  -  ir  t  and  ihrnking.  I  have  no  trouble 
letautc  .11  r  »|i  i. fry  wore  it  done  with  either  Ivory 
Soap  r  Ivory  Hit"  Why  not  hate  your  clerks 
•ugjtnt  thu  to  r«A,r  cuMorr.eftf” 

Mr.  Duo..'*  troabUi  wi'I  be  fewer  from  now  on. 


7  C Am, 


NEW!  C Attest  IVORY 


vc Lome  thi*  diiftfr 
iikt  of  loip  is  retemng  ettry* 

Wrapped  mfrtfh  ncfrNorind 
*  h»«c.  Of  iw«  ih<  n«ht  me  (ot 
fl»m  f 


i'f  $o& 


Pure.  mil. I  and  gentle  foe  the 
non  lenuiivr  din. 

Crtunr  white,  a*  leory  al¬ 
ways  tt. 

(iucst  leory  will  acquit  itself 
becomingly  on  your  w  nhtund 

At  line  at  soap  tan  be.  Yet 
five  certs  it  Guest  Ivoey't 
CJt  price. 


rl. 


IT’S  been  •  long  time 
out  tricky  neighbor,  Mrt. 

Shi  Look. 

Arrrvtedl  Yet.  for  taking  thelvory  ^Soapjnm 


Tee 


ee  Jollvro’a 
■n  ita  placet 


bathtub  and  aubatituting 


The  wite  Judge  aratenced  her  to  solitary 
inent  and  a  daily  bath  with  the  tame  ho 
And  now,  dear  readet.  poor  Mr*.  Prowl  ia 
for  Ivory!  Shall  the  have  it? 
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HASTENING  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  KING  COAL 


A  SINGLE  ACT  OF  TYRANNY  may  be  tho  last  straw 

to  break.  not  the  hack,  hut  the  |>atience  of  a  long-suffer¬ 
ing  people,  and  to  terminate  a  long-established  d**spoti>m 
in  revolution  or  change  of  dynasty.  In  these  pages  two  weeks 
ago  we  read  that  it  was  planned  "To  Soften  Hard  Coal's  Heart 
with  Soft  Coal,"  and  newspaper  editors  were  quoted  in  approval 
uf  the  preparations  to  meet  the  threatened  shortage  of  anthracite 
by  the  use  of  bituminous  coal.  Now  the  press  discussion  goes 
a  step  further,  mid  we  read  of  possible  permanent  altandonmenl 
of  anthrneite  by  consumers;  tho  immediate  utilization  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal,  coke,  oil— end  tho  speeding  up  of  plans  to  supersede 
coal  in  industry  with  huge  water-power  electric  projects  and 
even  solar  or  atomic  energy.  As  tho  Chicago  Tribune  puts  it, 
"the  age  of  coal  for  heat  and  power  is  ending." 

Strike  or  no  strike,  observe*  the  New  York  World,  “the  hard- 
coal  industry  of  Pennsylvania  is  on  trial  for  its  life."  In  tho 
Slate  that  produce* anthracite,  the  Philadelphia  Erening  bulletin 
notes  that  "substitutes  an*  already  threatening  a  serious  perma¬ 
nent  reduction  of  the  anthrneite  market."  If  the  anthracite 
mines  enn  not  satisfy  the  market  "as  to  quantity,  and  keep  tho 
price  within  the  limits  or  purchasing  power,  they  will  surely  sink 
into  oblivion."  For.  it  explains,  if  tho  anthracite-burning  public 
finds  out  1 1  tat  it  can  get  along  just  as  well  with  bituminous  c«*al 
after  becoming  accustomed  to  it.  a  largo  proportion  of  it  will 
never  go  back  to  anthracite.  Or.  an  tho  Pittsburgh  Gazette 
Time*  puts  it,  "once  the  market  is  ‘mado*  for  tho  substitute 
fuels,  it  will  1h»  very  difficult  to  r«*eover  it  for  anthracite."  And 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  sums  up  tho  situation  this  way: 

"What  tho  hard-coal  industry  is  doing  is  to  wipe  out  its  own 
markets.  Its  perennial  wars  already  havo  wiped  out  a  great  part 
of  its  sales  areas.  Tin*  Middle  West  ami  Northwest  are  turning 
Dion*  and  more  to  soft  coal.  The  old-timo  ‘ base-burners '  have 
Gen  junked.  Soft-coal  heaters  an*  going  in.  Oil-burners  an* 
being  installed.  In  Now  England,  industrialists  an*  boycotting 
anthracite.  Contracts  are  I  icing  made  for  Welsh  coal.  An  ava¬ 
lanche  of  oil.  coke  and  other  substitutes  is  ready  to  sweep  into 
and  over  the  anthracite  markets." 

In  New  England,  a  leading  market  for  anthracite,  the  Spring- 
field  Union  observes  that  "under  the  lash  of  necessity  the  use  of 
substitutes  for  anthrneite  may  1m*  developed  to  the  point  of 
working  havoc  with  the  anthracite  mining  industry.”  In  the 
»mo  Massachusetts  city.  The  Republican  calls  upon  the  people 
to  put  an  end  to  their  "dependence  on  economic  tyranny  of  cor¬ 
porations  and  unions,"  by  turning  to  soft  coal,  oil.  and. eventually, 
electricity  generated  by  water-power.  In  the  last  week  of  August 
ibe  Chicago  Tribune  remarked  that  whatever  might  lie  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  anthracite  strike  threat,  "one  point  is  certain: 

"It  provides  ideal  ‘selling  talk*  for  purveyors  of  substitute 
fuels  and  the  appliances  with  which  to  mako  use  of  those  substi¬ 
tutes. 

"The  American  public  has  become  very  weary  of  th«*se  annual 
threats  against  its  comfort  and  prosperity,  and  of  the  steadily 
increasing  cost  of  the  essential  of  fuel.  That  weariness  is  reflected 


in  factories  and  salesrooms  which  an*  producing  and  distributing 
oil-burner*,  in  the  slogan,  ‘You  Can  Do  It  Better  with  Gas,'  and 
in  the  steadily  increasing  popular  interest  in  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  and  other  substitute*  for  coal  us  fuel. 

"It  bus  advanced  so  far  that  nowadays  when  a  man  plans  to 
build  a  new  home,  the  possibility  of  installing  a  heating  plant 
whirh  will  make  him  independent  of  coal  is  one  of  the  first  things 
he  studies.  Any  offer  of  a  substitute  commands  hi*  interest. 
Oil  and  oil-burners  are  among  the  leaders  in  this  advancing 
process  of  substitution.  Gas  is  frequently  u***d  for  water  heating, 
and.  where  practicable,  is  considered  for  more  general  use. 
Electricity  has  not  yet  reached  a  point  of  development  and  cost 
where  it  can  be  generally  u*«*d  for  heating,  but  electric  ranges  ami 
electric  beaters  for  single  rooms  an*  growing  in  use  mid  popu¬ 
larity.  When  all  our  wat«*r-|*ower  is  developed,  and  transmission 
facilities  are  sufficiently  improved,  it*  um>  will  become  more 
general.  Alcohol  is  a  fuel  of  great,  potential  importance.  It  can 
be  made  from  almost  anything— garbage,  sawdust,  weeds,  etc.— 
ami  as  processes  of  manufacture  improve  und  restrictions  are 
reduced  it  will  come  into  more*  general  use." 

And  so  it  occurs  to  the  Minneapolis  Journal  that  "high  prices 
and  strikes,  serious  as  they  an*,  will  not  !w  without  their  compen¬ 
sations  if  they  prompt  to  the  use  of  substitute  fuels  ami  hotter 
heating  systems."  "The  consternation  that  follows  a  coal 
strike."  n*marks  the  Minnesota  daily,  "erics  out  against  halting 
inventive  genius  that  has  ls*en  ho  slow  to  conquer  this  basic 
problem  of  industry  and  dome* tie  life." 

First  in  the  list  of  substitutes  for  anthracite  is,  of  course, 
bituminous  coal,  the  supply  of  which,  as  the  Nashville  T  nine 
*ean  notes,  "is  practically  inexhaustible."  An  authority  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Timm  estimates  (hat  the  coal-fields  of  the 
United  State*  ami  Alaska  contain  2,155,000.000,000  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  ami  only  10,153.000,090  tons  of  anthracite.  As  tho 
New  York  World  tells  its  readers: 

“Other  countries  get  along  without  hard  coal.  Many  States 
of  the  Union  with  colder  winters  than  New  York  burn  bit  uminous 
coal  almost  entirely,  and  manage  to  keep  warm.  It  would  entail 
some  initial  expense,  especially  in  highly  organized  centers  like 
the  metropolis,  to  equip  heating-plants  with  soft-coal  grates, 
yet  in  the  end  it  would  1m*  a  saving.  Soft  coal  costs  less." 

A  Philadelphian  who  writes  to  the  Public  Udgrr  points  out 
that: 

“In  Central  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  parts  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  there  are  hundred*  of  large  mines  producing  millions  of  tons 
of  high-grade  low-volatile  semi-bituminous  coals  which  arc  suit¬ 
able  for  domestic  use*  ami  are  being  used  by  millions  of  poople  for 
that  purpose,  Isith  for  cooking  and  heating,  and  when  fired  in 
the  proper  manner  produce  almost  no  smoke  or  soot. 

"The  healing  value  of  the  good,  low-volatile  coals  is  al>out 
ton  per  cent,  greater  than  the  heating  value  of  the  better  grades 
of  hard  cool;  and  to-day  the  delivered  cost  to  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumer  will  average  aln>ut  five  dollars  a  ton  less." 

It  seems  to  the  editor  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  (New  York) 
that  with  the  use  of  proper  smoke-eliminating  devices  and  careful 
firing,  "there  is  no  reason  why  New  York  could  not  use  more 
bituminous  if  it  were  of  the  right  grade."  It  is  pointed  out  in 
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where,  on  the  railroad* 
a*  well  ns  in  industrial  establishments.”  When  superpower 
has  marched  triumphant  over  this  country,  nays  a  writer  in 
the  Washington  Star,  "it  will  have  solved  the  coal  problem 
the  transportation  problem,  and  tho  labor  problem."  Tin 
statements  of  experts  explaining  the  project  are  thus  sunimtd 
up  and  condensed  in  an  editorial  in  The  Outlook: 

"All  over  the  country  there  ore  now  plants  for  the  production 
of  electricity,  and  these  are,  of  .course,  coupled  up  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  outlets  for  electric  light  and  power.  In  certain  case*  tlu  - 
general  iui  stations  are  separat'd  two  or  three  hundred  mile*  from 
the  place  where  the  power  is  used.  Given  all  these  existing  sepa¬ 
rate  and  independent  sources  of  coal-or  water-generated  eleetric.d 
energy,  the  present  plan  involve*  a  nation-wide  network  of 
high-tension  electric  transmission  lines,  linking  them  into  a  single 
system.  Thus  their  power  will  be  pooled,  so  that  any  unusual 
demand  at  one  place  ran  easily  be  absorbed;  while  in  like  manner 
a  temporary  excess  of  power  can  flow  to  any  other  part  of  the 
network  where  it  is  needed.  Such  a  system  would  lx*  elastic. 
It  would  lx*  economical  and  efficient.  It  has  tin*  engineering 
approval  of  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  as  well  as  the  approval 
from  an  economies!  point  of  view  of  Secretary  Hoover. 

"The  unified  electrification  of  the  nation  would  add  annually 
over  a  billion  dollars  to  its  wealth.  In  addition  to  the  linking 
of  the  many  isolated  power  plants  now  in  operation  the  network 
of  lint*  covering  all  parts  of  the  country  would  provide  a  wide¬ 
spread  outlet  for  vast  amounts  of  energy  now  going  steadily  to 
waste  iu  hundreds  of  mountain  streams.  Again,  the  unification 
project  would  make  a  saving  of  200.000.000  tops,  or  forty  per 
cent.,  of  the  coal  mimd  annually  iu  this  country/  Hut  many  such 
installations  are  so  situated  with  respect  to  ^hc  centers  where 


HE'S  DH1VINO  AWAY  ROME  OF  HIS  HKST  CUSTOM  ERR 

-  'IfCutrlm*  in  the  Cfilraitn  Tribune 


Some  of  the  largest  buildings  in  New  York,  we  read  in  Th< 
Times  of  that  city,  now  depend  on  oil  for  fuel.  Oil-burner  sale* 
seem  to  have  increased  most  notably  among  big  consumers,  who 
are  dissatisfied  over  the  coal  situation: 

"Tho  Singer  Building  turned  to  oil  several  years  ago,  an<! 
among  other  buildings  which  now  have  oil  equipment,  or  an 
planning  to  use  it,  are  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  the  Kqui- 

table  Building.  Columbia 
University,  tho  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Building,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  big  depart  mom 
stores.  For  large  plant, 
heavy  Mexican  oil  is 
adequate. 

"In  Boston  fuel  oil  was 
substituted  for  coal  to 
tho  extent  of  tiO.OOO  ton* 
last  year,  at  a  saving 
of  $7.20  a  ton.  ac¬ 
cording  to  city  official*, 
and  it  is  predicted  that 
12.1,000  tons  of  coal  will 
l*o  displaced  by  fuel  oil 
this  season." 

And  then  the  time  i« 
coming,  wo  read  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- Ihmo- 
crat,  when  "the  pre¬ 
liminaries  to  obtaining 
beat  for  winter  warmth 
or  for  manufacturing 
processes,  or  for  what¬ 
ever  other  purpose,  will 
be  tho  touching  of  a 
button,  not  the  shovel¬ 
ing  of  coal."  For,  con¬ 
cludes  this  pu|>cr,  a  part 
of  the  *u|K*rpovver  proj¬ 
ect  now  iM'ing  work'd 
out  by  engineer*,  "is  the 
substitution  of  electrici¬ 
ty  for  coal  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  power  every 


suitable  for  fuel,  within 

the  boundaries  of  Massachusetts."  Moreover,  says  this 
writer: 


"It  may  be  produced  in  commercial  quantitiei  to  retail  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  two-thirds  that  of  anthracite.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  superior  heat  to  anthracite  ami  with  less  concern  ami 
inconvenieneo  to  the  householder.  Incidentally,  the  ashes, 
which  arc  pulverized  and  free  from  clinkers,  are  an  excellent 
fertilizer,  duo  to  its  high  potash  content,  and  have  a  substantial 
commercial  market  value." 


Beside*  extensive  peat-beds  in  Alaska,  the  reference  books  tell 
us  that  in  tho  continental  United  States  there  are  beds  capablo 
of  yielding  12,888..r>00.000  tons  or  peat. 

Some  day,  observes  the  Chicago  Tnhune,  householders  are 
going  to  wonder  why  they  ever  broke  their  backs  shoveling  coal. 
"Tin*  furnace  is  back  in  a  period  of  *.hc  oil-lamp."  Continues 
the  Chicago  paper: 


"The  oil-burner  offers  an  intelligent  step  forward,  and  when 
people  nre  convinced  that  a  burner  free  from  all  objections  is 
ready,  anthracite  will  not  be  able  to  disturb  any  one's  summer 
speculations.  No  doubt  |>erfcetion  has  yet  to  lx?  reached  in  the 
burner,  but  it  will  be.  The  oil-burning  ship  is  superior  to  the 
coal-burner.  Many  householders  who  u-e  oil  could  not  be  driven 
back  to  the  drudgery  of  coal.  Others  are  hesitating  in  what  they 
consider  reasonable  doubt  until  the  burner  takes  a  better  form. 
Some  types  make  a  noise.  Others  de|x*nd  on  electricity  for  igni¬ 
tion.  and  people  fear  a  failure  of  current  when  the  furnace  is  most 
needed.  The-**  an*  only  incidents  to  the  development  and  per¬ 
fection  of  a  model.” 


The  Coal  Trade  Journal  that  then*  are  available  to  replace  anthra¬ 
cite:  briquets,  coke,  semi-bituminous  coal,  bituminous  coal,  and 
imported  coal.  Briquets,  we  are  told,  are  made  out  of  a  fine 
coal  or  dust,  mixed  w-ith  a  binder  and  subjected  to  pressure. 
They  burn  to  a  powdery  ash  without  slag  or  clinker.  The  best 
binder  is  fuel  oil;  and  culm,  hard  or  soft  coal,  lignite  and  fuel 
oil  residue  are  used  for  the  base.  On  the  subject  of  coke,  this 
coal  trade  paper  says: 


"Coke,  particularly 
that  made  in  by-product 
ovens,  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  as  an  ideal  sub¬ 
stitute  for  anthracite. 
Those  ovens  that  have 
made  a  drive  for  domes¬ 
tic  trade  size  their  prod¬ 
uct,  tho  same  ns  anthra¬ 
cite.  Coke,  liko  briquets, 
can  l*o  bunted  success¬ 
fully  in  tho  samo  equip¬ 
ment  normally  used  for 
anthracite.  Ganhouso 
and  licchive  ovon  cokes 
are  also  available.  Draft 
control  is  tho  vital  point 
in  coke  consumption  in 
a  domestic  beating 
plant.” 


A  good  business  op- 
port  unity  is  seen  by  the 
Birmingham  News  "for 
tho  producers  of  coke  to 
push  their  output  anti 
establish  it  more  firmly 
for  domestic  use." 

Another  substitute 
fuel  is  peat.  A  Boston¬ 
ian  w  rites  to  the  Spring- 
field  Republican  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact 
that  "there  are  million* 
of  tons  of  pent,  highly 
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A  •imrl**  superpower  electric  lyiim  covering  the  whole  I'nitwl  Slate*.  *i*rh  a»  shown  l>»  thl«  mp.  prepared  by  Frank  O.  Ilnum.  hydroelectric 
riwln.  rr.  U  rum  dor  Ural  by  Wigtown  to  be  urhokaUy  po-dblr  tlirouffh  Ihr  u—  «g  2ao  ooo  vnlu  f uc  tranmnltUng  |k>w«v  over  the  main  trunk 
Bore  Indicated.  The  ■yatem  luw  lircn  planned  with  refcrroce  u»  watrr-powm.  roal-n.ld*.  existing  high-voltage  tranwmladoa  lino,  principal 
center*  of  power  consumption.  and  traiwcuntlnrntal  r»llw*>».  Tin*  network  of  main  tranonlMUon  trunk*  amt  mvmimUt)  ltn«w  (not  abown  on  the 
map)  completely  cover*  the  cntlro  area  and  acta  aa  a  rtwervolr  from  which  power  can  be  dUtrlbut««l  anywhere  t<#  any  purixtao. 


l«*t  Tlmtna 


MAP  OK  PKOPOHKO  SUPERPOWER  SYSTEM  FOR  TIIK  UNITED  STATES 


much  |w»wur  it  consumed  tlial  it  w  ill  continue  to  lw  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  gel  power  by  mining  cool,  converting  its  energy  into  steam 
anti  thence  into  electricity,  than  to  make  use  of  hydroelectrically 
generated  power,  if  the  distances  over  which  the  latter  arc  to  l*e 
transmitted  are  too  great.  Wherever  coal  lies  closely  otljoccnt  to 
places  having  heavy  power  demands  it  will  continue  to  lie  t  hus  ein- 
ployctl.  but  the  electricity  produced  will  all  How  into  the  same  pool." 

The  plan  for  complete  electrification  of  the  United  State* 
was  announced  in  New  York  this  summer  by  Frank  ('».  Baum, 
a  hydroelectric  engineer  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  map  of  the 
project  np|H'ur*  above.  Mr.  Baum  is  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Trtfmns  as  saying: 

"The  best  course  for  the  power  industry  is  the  use  of  natural 
water-power  sources,  as  fur  as  practical,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
human  energy,  coal,  oil  and  other  resources,  as  well  as  to  multi¬ 
ply  capacities.  Electric  power  is  an  aid  to  production  of  raw- 
material,  to  transportation,  manufacture  and  the  utilization  of 
the  products  of  industry.  The  electric  system  is  also  a  complete 
system  Tor  tho  production,  transmission  and  distribution  «*f 
energy,  which  may  be  utilized  as  a  necessity,  convenience  or 
luxury  and  add  to  our  plcasuro.  comfort  and  safety. 

"Tho  chief  merits  of  hydroelectric  development  and  trans¬ 
mission  arc  that  they  tend  to  stabilize  rate-  for  power  uses,  and 
therefore  tend  to  extend  the  use  of  electric  power;  tend  to  equalize 
rates  between  larger  and  smaller  cities,  in-r  nut  time  the  smaller 
cities  to  build  up  industries  and  progress  parallel  to  the  larger 
cities,  and  tend  to  conserve  coal,  oil,  and  Inlior.  This  can  U* 
accomplished  by  connecting  the  large  water-power  sources  to  tho 
large  economic  steam-power  plants  by  large  capacity  transmis- 
•ion  systems.” 

General  Guy  E.  Tripp.  Chairman  of  the  Westingbouse  Electric 
Company,  points  out  in  the  New  York  Times .  that  while  water¬ 
power  will  form  the  basis  of  tho  power  supply,  there  will  be  added 
*o  this  "power  generated  from  other  sources  now  wasted,  such 
«  tho  gases  from  blast  furnaces  and  coke  ovens,  sawdust,  the 


residues  left  after  the  extraction  of  gasoline  and  coal,  and  oilier 
burnable  refuse."  He  notes  in  the  same  paper  that  large 
light-and-power  consolidations  are  already  pointing  the  way 
tow-ard  the  single  *upcr|»owcr  system.  For  iustanco: 

"In  California,  several  companies  have  joined  together  in  n 
single  interconnected  system  covering  the  entire  State  and  ex¬ 
tending  northward  to  Portland,  Oregon;  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  seven  companies  form  an  unbroken  chain 
of  transmission  lines,  extending  from  Alabama  to  North  Carolina, 
a  distance  of  1100  miles;  and  other  instances  of  consolidations  on 
a  large  scale  are  found  in  New  England,  tho  Middle  West  and 
the  Northwest.” 

Superpower,  writes  Charles  Mcrx  in  Collier's,  will  first  of  all 
make  electricity  cheap,  so  cheap,  he  quotes  such  an  authority 
as  Steinmetz  as  saying,  "that  it  will  not  pay  to  have  meters 
installed,  readings  taken,  and  a  system  of  accounts  kept." 
Mr.  Mcrx  cites  General  Tripp  o»  authority  for  his  further  con¬ 
tention  that  cheap  electrical  power  easily  supplied  everywhere, 
will  tend  to  the  building  up  of  small  scattered  centers  and  a 
movement  away  from  our  overcrowded  cities. 

That  such  superpower,  which  may  bring  all  sorts  of  industrial, 
economic  ami  social  consequences  in  its  wake,  is  a  possibility 
of  the  near  future,  is  admitted  by  a  host  of  newspapers,  as  for 
instance  the  St.  Louis  Clobe- Democrat,  Pittsburgh  Post,  Sacra¬ 
mento  lire.  New  York  Herald.  Seattle  Time*.  Pittsburgh  Gazette 
Times,  and  Houston  Chronicle.  And  Charles  P.  Steinmetz.  the 
ch-etrlcal  wizard,  secs  a  future  Utopia  created  by  electric  power 
which  will  do  so  much  of  the  hard  work  of  the  world  thut  by 
2203  A.  I)..  workers  will  need  to  toil  only  200  days  a  year  and 
four  hours  a  day;  that  palls  of  smoke  will  "no  longer  bang  over 
cities";  the  streets  will  be  "free  of  refuse";  and  every  city  will 
be  a  "spotless  town." 
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OUR  INTEREST  TN  CUBA’S  RAILROAD 

PROBLEM 

L'GAR  PLANTERS.  EX-GUERILLAS.  Wall  Street 
lawyers  mid  investors.  Cuban  generals.  Now  York  import¬ 
ers.  ami  politicians  from  Washington  to  Havana  seem  to 
In-  keenly  interested  in  the  bill  of  Colonel  Jos*  Miguel  Tarafa, 
providing  for  the  consolidation  of  any  three  trunk  fine  railways 
( provided  two  are  Cuban)  and  the  elimination  of  forty-seven 
private  ports  used  by  the  sugar  companies  for  exporting  their 
products.  Is  the  Tarafa  bill,  passed  l*v  the  Cuban  Congress, 
aimed  at  American  ?  Mon-over,  a  host  of  American  news¬ 
papers  arc  led  to  ask.  how  far  is  our  Government  justified  in 
interfering  in  Cuba  on  In-half  of  American  private  interests? 


To  The  S' at  ion  this  h*gi«lution  sounds  like  "an  honest  at¬ 
tempt  to  end  special  privileges"  and  to  the  Minnesota  /><n7y 
Star  it  seems  "peculiar"  that  while  "urging  the  consolidation  of 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  we  should  protest  against  the 
same  thing  in  Cuba."  The  New  York  Krtning  Mail,  far  from 
considering  it  an  "anti-American  demonstration."  hints  that  it 
is  merely  a  "struggle  between  two  groii|>s  of  capitalists  with 
American  money  on  both  sides."  but  opinions  such  as  this 
art-  in  the  minority.  An  instance  of  the  usual  |>oint  of  view 
is  the  remark  of  the  Dallas  S'r tr*  that  if  the  lin«*s  to  l»e  consoli¬ 
dated  are  largely  Cuban,  and  the  lines  discriminated  again' t 
largely  American,  the  measure  is  "shrewdly  designed  to  confis¬ 
cate  American-owned  property." 

IJow  the  dual  tangle  of  tin*  lottery  law  and  the  Tarafa  bill 
first  originated  is  fully  explained  in  an  article  on  the  "New  Cuban 
Problem"  in  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  September  1  i-suc  of 
Tin;  Digest.  As  there  foreshadowed,  the  question  of  the  law 
enlarging  the  lottery,  which  was  p&ssed  over  President  Zavas’s 
veto  and  in  defiance  of  Ambassador  Crowder**  reminder  that 
Cuba  had  agreed  to  suppre-s  lotteries  when  she  l»*>m>wed  fifty 
million  dollars  from  us.  has  remained  of  minor  importance  in 
America.  And  now-  it  appears  from  a  dispatch  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  that  a  storm  of  protest  has  l«m  raised  in  Cuba,  and 
resolutions  will  shortly  Ih*  offered  in  the  t’uban  Congress  asking 
for  the  "immediate  abolition  «»f  the  new  lottery  law." 


The  discovery  is  made  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  the 
recall  of  General  Crowder  to  Washington  had  little  to  Jo  with 
the  lottery  controversy.  It  hinges.  The  Inquirer  believes, 
entirely  on  this  Tarafa  railway  merger  bill,  ami  the  fact  that 
the  forty-seven  private  ports  which  it  condemns  export  about 
eight  million  bags  of  sugar  a  year  (approximately  one-third 
Cuba’s  sugar  export  trade).  85  per  cent,  of  the  stiM-k  in  the  com¬ 
panies  «>|>erating  these  ports  being  owned  by  American  investors. 
The  question  of  whether  this  amounts  to  confiscation  is 
answered  more  or  1cm  emphatically  in  the  affirmative  by 
papers  as  varied  in  point  of  view  as  the  Manchester  Cnfon. 
Providence  Journal.  Brooklyn  Engle.  Utica  /'re#*,  Richmond 
Time*- l*i%patch,  Marion  Star,  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  ami  Dallas  .Vries. 
The  N-w  York  Keening  Mail  further  adds  that  the  volume  of 
opposition  is  growing  in  Cuba  as  well,  with  petitions  to  kill  the 
bill  In-fore  it  can  1k*  signed  by  the  President. 

The  Platt  Amendment,  embodied  in  the  Cuban  Constitu¬ 
tion,  stipulates  that: 

"The  United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for 
the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of 
a  Government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life.  pro|ierty  and 
individual  liberty,  and  for  discharging  the  obligations  with  the 
respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  now  to  la-  a»* 
suined  and  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  Cuba." 

This  is  the  resolution  which  it  was  reported  recently  that 
General  Crowder  had  broadened  in  soopo  by  sjH*cial  arrange 
ment  with  President  Znyas.  So  keen  was  the  tendon  that 
ensued,  we  are  told,  that  it  was  nccemary  at  once  for  the 
1  “resident  to  relieve  it  l»v  a  categorical  denial. 

Cuba,  we  learn  from  press  dispatches,  has  completed  the 
payment  to  u*  of  9*>.ttHH.(X)0.  which  is  said  to  liquidate  her 
entire  wartime  debt  to  the  United  States.  Cuba,  therefore,  i* 
the  first  debtor  country  to  discharge  her  obligations  in  cash, 
and  considerable  editorial  comment  points  out.  that  this  atti¬ 
tude  toward  obligations  of  honor  might  well  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  several  much  larger  countries.  The  regret  i*  a1«o 
expmt  that  just  at  this  lime  Cuban  politicians  seemed  to  I-* 
plunging  their  country  into  new  trouble  with  the  United  States. 
According  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Cuhan  Congress: 

"The  Republic  is  mis  ting  nil  its  foreign  engagement*  as  thc> 
lieromo  due.  and  any  interference  with  its  domestic  affairs  could 
not  1k-  justified  by  any  treaties  or  by  the  laws  of  nations  ami  may 
cause  such  perturbation  as  might  end  in  the  breaking  of  the  moral 
and  historical  ties  which  have  hitherto  iK.und  our  country  to  th* 
great  Republic  of  North  America." 

That  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  intervene,  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided,  seems  to  Ik-  the  attitude  of  most  American  editor*. 
Yet  there  is  an  underlying  note  of  firmness  which  more  or  !••• 
solidly  backs  the  attitude  of  President  Coolidge,  who  is  understood 
by  papers  liko  the  Atlanta  Constitution  to  Ik-  "determined  that 
the  Government  of  Cuba  shall  not  forget  its  obligations,  and  shall 
keep  in  the  straight  and  narrow."  A  very  general  view  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  that  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"It  is  to  Ik-  hoped  that  the  representations  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  lead  the  Cuban  Government  to  head  off  the  bill  or  t<> 
make  needful  mollifications  of  it.  Washington  dispatches  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  will  Ik-  done.  Yet  if  a  clear  and  exigent  demand 
presented  itself,  there  can  Ik-  no  doubt  that  our  Government 
would  ms*  to  it  that  the  lives  nnd  property  of  Americans  in  Cuba 
or  of  other  foreigners  resident  then*,  are  fully  prote-te  I." 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Tarafa.  called  the  most  influential  m»n 
in  Culia.  leaves  for  Washington  and  Wall  Street,  accompanied 
by  a  famous  New  York  lawyer.  A  later  report  in  the  N«» 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  published  after  the  Colonel  had  in¬ 
tended  a  conference  l>etwi*en  American  sugar  interests  and 
Cuban  railway  interests,  adds  that: 

"An  agreement  whereby  the  confiscation  features  of  the  Tarafa 
bill  would  be  eliminated,  is  reported  to  In*  in  prospect." 


DISCO  (7RAOKD 

—Fox  In  tile  Itorhenter  Democrat  a  rut  Chronltle. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  JOHNSON 

Hiram  Johnson  of  California  would  he  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to-day,  political  correspon¬ 
dents  tell  us,  had  he  not  rejected  a  chance  to  win  the 
Republican  Vice-Presidential  nomination  offered  him  in  Chicago 
in  19*20.  When  the  political  pot  began  to  boil  again  some  months 
ago.  and  before  the  renomination  of  I  Resident  Harding  had  been 
conceded  as  a  virtual  certainty,  rumor  was  busy  with  the  name 
of  Senator  Johnson  as  a  conspicuous  •'residential  possibility. 
When  Mr.  Harding's  death  reopened  the  question  of  Republican 
entries  for  the  1924  race,  Mr.  Johnson's  name  was  again  among 
those  repeatedly  mentioned. 

For  these  reasons,  something  more  than  a  curious  interest  is 
manifested  by  editors  all  over  the  country  in  the  sensational 
publication,  by  interests  hostile  to  the  Johnson  candidacy,  of  a 
private  and  confidential  appraisal,  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  of 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  that  candidacy.  This  appraisal 
was  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  and  its  unuuthorizxd  publica¬ 
tion  is  denounced  by  Mr.  Johnson  as  one  of  those  things  "that 
decent  men  and  women  cun  not  condone."  While  the  opinions 
so  frankly  exp  rest  in  it  are  believed  in  some  quarters  to  have 
eliminated  him  from  the  lYeddential  race,  in  others  they  are 
no  loss  emphatically  declared  to  have  added  to  his  strength. 
Intertwined  with  the  national  aspect*  of  this  incident  is  a  State 
light  lietween  Johnson  and  anti-Johnson  forces  for  the  control 
of  the  Republican  organization  in  California.  Resultant  develop¬ 
ments.  remarks  the  Denver  Hock y  Mountain  Seta  (Rep.),  "may 
place  the  Golden  State  in  a  position  it  occupied  not  long  ago  of 
being  the  pivot  on  which  a  Presidential  election  revolve*." 

In  an  "intimate,  personal  letter"  sent  from  Kumpe  in  May  to 
hi-  friend.  Charles  K.  McClatchy,  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Her. 
Mr.  Johnson  discust  with  unguarded  frankness  tho  political  out¬ 
look  for  1924.  The  editor  of  a  California  paper  which  supports 
llcrliert  Hoover  ami  opposes  Hiram  Johnson  obtained  possession 
of  excerpt*  from  this  letter— "in  the  ordinary  course  of  business," 
according  to  his  own  account,  but  according  to  Mr.  Johnson  by 
methods  suggestive  of  "grand  larceny  or  petty  thieving" — and 
made  them  public.  Here  are  tho  published  passages  that  seem 
to  have  specially  interested  the  politicians: 

"As  I  have  said  to  you  often.  I  would  like  to  be  President. 

I  think  any  American  in  political  life  who  pretends  otherwise  is 
wholly  hypocritical.  I  realize,  however,  |>olitical  realities,  nnd 
I  can  not  see  success  in  nn  activo  candidacy.  A  sort  of  (Missive 
attitude  never  brought  me  anywhere,  and  my  natural  inclination 
is  to  light.  This.  tho.  is  a  kind  of  vnlor  of  ignorance,  or  blinding 
one's  self  to  actualities,  and  hardly  wise.  The  next  few  months, 
possibly,  will  clarify  tho  political  atmosphere,  and  any  personal 
declaration  I  am  leaving  entirely  to  the  future.  .  .  . 

"  M.v  strength  while  I  was  Governor  was  in  never  yielding  for 
an  instant  to  the  old  rotten  crew,  standing  always  the  same. 
My  weakness  to-da.v  is  that  I  have  yielded  nnd  given  power, 
position  and  political  strength  to  tin*  very  men  I  so  often  formerly 
denounced.  The  past,  is  past,  nnd  I  havo  only  referred  to  it  as 
instructive  for  the  future. 

"I  am  under  no  illusions  now  n!>out  California.  Really, 
f.  K.,  I  doubt  if  I  could  carry  it  against  Harding.  Hoover  or 
any  other  candidate.  The  old  crew  ure  in  the  'addle.  For  the 
first  time  since  1910  they  have  the  State,  all  of  its  offices  and 
an  active  militant  organization,  both  in  publicity  and  otherwise. 

"  Now.  singularly  enough,  tho  my  stock  is  low  in  my  own  State, 
it  has  very  great  possibilities  in  other  States.  If  I  were  a  candi¬ 
date,  I  would  fear  California  more  than  New  York.  Thi*  is 
no  idle  statement,  and  please  do  not  ascribe  it  to  my  pessimism." 

In  a  statement  to  tho  press.  Mr.  Johnson  denounced  this  in¬ 
vasion  of  his  private  correspqndcnce  as  one  of  those  things  that 
"must  not  he  done  even  in  politics";  exprest  the  hope  that  the 
incident  would  "lie  taken  by  the  opposition  as  an  invitation  to 
a  contest  in  California";  and  declared  that,  apart  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  candidacies,  tho  "progressive  Republicans”  of  California 
are  determined  that  the  State’s  delegation  to  the  Republican 


National  Convention  next  year  must  represent  truly  "a  progres¬ 
sive  Republican  State."  A  few  days  after  making  this  statement 
Senator  Johnson  left  Washington  for  California,  his  purpose, 
guesses  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Independent  Demo¬ 
cratic  New  York  IForW.  being  "to  renew  his  political  forces  as 
a  potential  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  Tor  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1924.”  To  quote  thus  correspondent : 

"Senator  Johnson  is  as  much  of  an  irreconcilable  as  ever,  nnd 
it  is  understood  if  I*resident  Coolidge  supports  the  World  Court 
or  leans  in  any  way  toward  the  League  of  Nations,  he  will  regard 
this  as  an  opport  unity  and  as  a  justification  for  his  own  candidacy. 

"All  of  the  information  coming  from  Coolidge  sources  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  President  will  undertake  to  put  the  World 
Court  idea  over  as  part  of  the  Harding  heritage." 


Despite  the  pessimism  ex  pres  t  in  his  letter  of  last  May,  declares 
Allwrt  K.  Boynton,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  of  California,  "the  simple  truth  is  that  Senator 
Johnson  is  stronger  to-day  in  California  than  ever  In-fore. " 
Mr.  Boynton  reminds  us  that  only  laid  fall  Mr.  Johnson  was 
reelected  to  the  United  State*  Senate  by  a  plurality  of  .'148,974, 
"the  greatest  in  his  political  career." 

Hiram  Johnson  "is  stronger  to-day  in  California  than  ever  he 
was."  agns-s  Mr.  McClatchy,  of  the  Sacramento  Her  find.), 
"and  this  letter  has  added  to  his  strength-  n  fuel  admitted  even 
bv  many  of  his  onemice."  To  quote  Mr.  McClatchy  further: 

"No  good  sincere  man  can  read  the  letter  undcrstnndingly 
and  not  hold  a  high  opinion  of  its  writer.  It  sounds  the  trumpet 
call  to  all  in  California  to  rally  once  again  under  the  hanner  of 
good  citizenship,  to  rescue  the  State  from  the  corporation-con- 
trelhd  reactionaries  who  now  think  they  are  in  the  saddle, 
public  service  and  (Militical  gangsters  who  hate  Hiram  Johnson 
for  the  marvelous  work  he  did  in  recreating  a  great  common¬ 
wealth  at  the  exiion***  of  corrupt  and  corrupting  corporations, 
and  who  an-  now  handtd  together  not  only  to  sabotage  that 
work  but  to  destroy  him  as  well." 

"There  isn't  a  line  of  this  letter  that  Johnson  need  he  ashamed 
of."  notes  the  Republican  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  and  another 
Republican  paper,  the  Bqffalo  Fxprcsa.  agrees  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  question  "does  not  retleet  on  Senator  Johnson,  but 
rather  reveals  that  among  his  friends  lie  shows  a  degree  of 
frankness  and  political  judgment  which  he  does  not  often 
display  to  the  public."  Remarking  that  "good  sportsmen 
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may  have  their  temptation*,  but  they  don't  hit  below  the 
licit."  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  an  independent  pajwr 
with  Hepuldican  leaning,  denounces  the  publication  of  this 
private  and  personal  letter  as  an  act  of  "buzxanlry."  and 
declares  that  "the  reaction  to  such  action  ought  to  lie  a 
vast  help  to  the  Californian." 

Hut  the  general  press  opinion,  nevertheless,  seems  to  In*  that 
Hiram  Johnson's  political  fortunes  have  not  I  wen  advanced 
by  this  embarrassing  revelation  i»f  his  own  modest  estimate  of 
his  political  strength  in  his  native  State.  The  letter,  remarks  the 
Hepuldican  San  Diego  f’».i.oi,  is  "rather  valuable"  beeaui 


"It  tells  us  more  about  llirain  in  those  few  lines  than 
Hiram  himself  would  willingly  tell  us  in  a  thousand  years. 
.  .  .  We  don’t  blame  Hiram  for  liring  mad.  It  is  as  had  as 
tho  somebody  had  feloniously  put  scopolamin  in  his  coffee." 

The  San  Francisco  IlnlDliii  (hid.),  which  once  supported 
Johnson,  blit  now  op|M»se*  him, 
finds  its  change  of  attitude 
vindicated.  This  letter,  it  re¬ 
mark*.  "concedes  tho  truth 
that  the  change  was  in  Hiram 
Johnson  and  not  in  The 
Bulletin,"  and  "it  becomes  n 
campaign  document  that  Mill 
strengthen  President  Cool- 
idge’s  chances  of  nomination 
as  the  Republican  candidate." 

In  another  independent 
California  pa|wr.  the  Sacra- 
niento  Union,  we  read: 

"While  the  late  President 
WU*  still  alive,  thrum  was 
pa  M  ing  the  earth  on  our  eastern 
shores  proeluiming  splendid 
isolation  as  the  panacea  for  nil 
our  oconomie  and  spiritual 
woes,  and  now  that  death  hua 
installed  another  potential  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency  in  a 
place  of  vuntuge  hi1  has  turned 
his  eyes  again  to  California  as 
a  favorable  sent  for  his  re¬ 
newed  activities.  Perhaps  the 
haled  Hoover’s  friends  did 
■wipe  Hiram's  letter  and  give 
it  to  the  world,  but  that  act 
alone  does  not  seem  to  us  to 

conslit  ute  u  sufficient  platform  for  him  to  go  licforv  the  country  on. 

The  foci  is  that  Hiram  has  wabbled  in  and  out  of  the 
Republican  organisation  so  long  that  now  he  is  unable  to 
fiml  an  issue  for  himself  either  as  a  progressive  or  as  a 
reactionary.  He  is  suffering  u  little  |NTsonal  and  political 
isolation  of  his  own.  and  realisation  of  this'  fact  has  put  him 
in  a  bad  humor  and  weakened  his  strategic  position  before 
the  people." 

Noting  thut  Senator  Moses,  who  favored  Hiram  Johnson's 
candidacy  in  May,  has  now  come  nut  fur  1 ’resident  Coolidge, 
the  Kepublican  Philadelphia  Hullrtin  argue*  that  the  Senator’s 
political  position  is  even  weaker  than  when  he  wrote  his  letter 
to  Mr.  McClatchy.  Tile  Denver  Pocky  Mountain  A Vir«  iHep.) 
questions  whether,  oven  with  California  solidly  behind  him. 
Senator  Johnson  could  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  his 
party,  lieeause  "the  breach  of  I  Dll*  has  not  rload."  "We  have 
hud  too  much  Johnson."  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 
(Ind.),  "and  his  pa-ring  a*  a  politiral  leailer  will  lie  a  national 
beiietit."  Mr.  John -on’s  star,  avers  the  Democratic  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  "may  In-  -aid  to  Is*,  at  least  tciu|>orarily.  in 
eclipse."  And  the  inde|M>n<lent  New  York  Keening  /’.../  suggests 
sympathetically  that  "there  -liouM  lm  a  special  kind  of  ink. 
called  politicians'  ink.  goc.miilccri  to  fade  completely  out  as  fast 
ns  a  letter  written  in  it  was  read." 


THE  KLAN  AS  THE  VICTIM  OF  MOB 

VIOLENCE 

ANOTHER  DOSE  OK  "THE  K LAN'S  OWN  MEDI- 

ZJm  CIN E,"  to  quote  the  New  York  Time *,  was  administered 
X  -JL  to  the  lioodtsl  organization  at  Carnegie,  a  suburb  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  August  25,  when  a  mob  blocked  a  parade  or  Ku 
Klux  Klansmen,  pelted  the  marchers  with  stones  and  bottles, 
ami  shot  and  killed  a  member  of  a  local  organization.  Ten  days 
before,  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  a  Klan  parade  hud  been  attacked, 
but  with  less  serious  consequences.  Since  that  time,  observe* 
the  New  York  Call,  which  i»  no  longer  a  Socialist  daily,  but  a 
*l»ik<  -man  of  conservative  uniom-m.  "the  Klan  has  broken  into 
the  headline*  from  Mexico  to  llinghamton."  Of  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  Oklahoma,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  York.  Texas 
and  Florida,  however,  the  out!  reak  at  Carnegie,  say  Pittsburgh 
di-patches,  is  tho  worst  instance  of  rioting,  for  a  dozen  person* 

were  seriously  wounded  and 
probably  u  hundred  other* 
suffered  minor  injuries.  It  it 
"difficult"  for  the  Cincinnati 
Pott  to  account  for  "tho  reign 
of  lawlessness  which  swept 
over  n  large  jmrt  of  the  !  initvd 
States  in  August."  "Such 
tilings  might  Im>  expected  in 
Soviet  Russia,"  remarks  the 
Louisville  Post,  "but  in  Amer¬ 
ica  they  nre  at  variance  with 
every  instinct  of  the  people." 

"A  year  ago  the  Klun  was 
making  Diinrinim  a  'dark 
and  Moody  ground,'"  note* 
the  Italtimnre  Sun.  Ami  now. 
declares  the  Omaha  World- 
II iruh t,  "rejM.rts  of  whipping*, 
munlers.  lynching*  and  other 
mob  out  I  rcukft  leave  us  won¬ 
dering  at  the  savagery  that 
flourishes  in  our  country,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  St.  Ixiui* 
Star,  "the  spread  of  mob 
violence  has  created  a  menace 
of  national  |-Tportions,  and 
Federal  action  can  only  be  averted  by  the  most  vigorous  stein 
on  the  part  of  the  States." 

"Parade*  of  the  Klan,  with  its  mask'd  mid  Imodcd  incmlwr*. 
tend  to  create  di-order  and  rioting,"  lielievc*  the  Washington 
Star,  in  speaking  of  the  Carnegie  riot,  and  the  Washington  Pod 
agrees  with  the  New  York  Time*  that  "the  Klan  is  merely 
reaping  as  it  ha*  sown."  Certainly,  ns  the  SpringHeld  Union 
observe*,  "it  was  a  disgraceful  exhibition  of  lawh smioss."  altho 
this  |ia|a-r  disagrees  with  the  minority  view,  which  seems  to  !-• 
that  the  Klan  got  what  it  deserv.il  to  get.  and  with  the  majority 
view,  which  places  the  entire  blame  upon  the  mob  which  at¬ 
tacked  the  Klaus  men.  In  the  Union's  opinion,  "the  blame 
inu-t  be  equally  divided  between  the  Klan-uien  and  the  mob." 
The  New  York  World,  on  the  other  hand,  bolds  that  the  Klan 
is  at  fault.  For— 

"Whether  the  participants  admit  it  or  not.  a  Ku  Klux  parade 
in  any  community  i-  notice  to  the  inhabitants  that  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  are  challeng'd  by  hn  underground  society  held 
together  by  racial  and  religious  anlagoni-iu*. 

"No  local  chapter  of  the  Klnn  can  blind  it-elf  to  its  risk  and 
responsibility  when  it  marches  through  the  -t recta  of  u  city, 
a-  members  of  the  order  tried  to  iimrch  through  Carnegie. 
In  i-hallenging  law  and  order  for  the  protection  of  others,  it 
di-cards  law  and  order  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  right-. 


BASIL V  KKliillTKNKI) 

—  Kirby  In  I  hr  New  York  World. 
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Having  declared  its  intention  to  start  something,  it  need  hardly 
be  astonished  if  something  starts." 

Hut.  contends  the  Brooklyn  bugle,  which,  like  The  World. 
has  been  seven-  and  consistent  in  its  condemnation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  "fairness  compels  the  admission  that  the  Klansmen, 
marching  from  one  point  to  another,  whether  masked  or  un¬ 
masked.  were  within  their  constitutional  rights,  and  that  those 
who  assailed  them  ought  to  be  arrested,  convicted,  and  punished.** 
This  is  also  the  attitude  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
which  says  of  the  mob's  action  in  Carnegie: 

"Only  one  duty  confronts  the  authorities,  and  that  is  to  see  that 
the  guilty  are  captured  and  punished.  The  community  can 
not  Ih>  made  a  battle-ground  for  those  who  assume  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  In  performing  their  plain  duty, 
without  fear  or  favor,  the  authorities  must  rigidly  disregard 
prejudices  for  or  against  this  or  that  organization." 


THE  BROOKHART-MEREDITH  DUEL 

DS  BODIKIN’S.  but  mighty  events  are  toward,  and 
a  lusty  battle  joineth!  For  Sir  Meredith,  erstwhile 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  hath  leveled  the  lance  of 
a  libel  suit  against  that  doughty  Aehillies  of  the  Wheat  Fields. 
Sir  Smith  de  Brookhart.  and  demandeth  .*{0  cents  damages,  for 
that  the  said  Mentor  of  the  grain  belt  hath  charged  him  with 
aiding  in  the  ruin  of  the  farmers."  Thus  the  Boston  Globe 
lightly  describe*  the  suit  for  libel  and  damages  filed  against 
Senator  Brookhart  of  Iowa  by  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Meredith,  also  of  Iowa,  and  to  most  editors  the  affair  is  a  farce- 
comedy.  rather  than  a  tragedy,  alt  ho  the  Senator  is  said  to  have 
charged  the  former  Cabinet  officer  with  having  "sat  in  the  Wall 
Street  game  and  helped  produce  the  greatest  panic  in  farm 
prices  in  the  history  of  agriculture.”  To  quote  further  from 


To  W.  II.  Evans.  Imperial 
Wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
"the  action  of  the  mob  at 
Carnegie  savors  of  anarchy." 
and  the  King  Kleugle  of  the 
Keystone  State  maintain*  in 
a  statement  in  the  Pittsburgh 

Pont  that — 


"The  tenets  of  the  United 
Statos  Constitution  have  lx*cn 
struek  a  foul  blow  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  mob  of  Carnegie 
residents  in  attacking  parad¬ 
ing  Klansmen,  during  which 
Klftnsumn  Thomas  H,  Al>- 
bott  was  murdered.  When 
conditions  come  to  such  a 
stage  in  this  enlightened  ago 
that  |H'iieeab|e  Americans, 
banding  themselves  into  a 
patriotic  organization,  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  exorcising  the 
same  rights  ns  Catholics.  Jews 
and  negroes,  and  which  are 
guaranteed  by  that  Constitu¬ 
tion  formed  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  it  is  high  time  action 
i-  taken." 


One  or  two  editors  are  in¬ 
clined  to  smile  at  the  Klnn's 
appeal  to  the  law  in  its  ex¬ 
tremity.  but  others  *«<«•  only 
the  danger  of  mob  violence, 
organized  or  unorganized.  As 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  remarks, 
in  an  editorial  on  "the  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
individuals  to  take  the  law  iuto  their  own  hands": 


The  Globe: 


"Shrewd  words  and  Ih*- 
laboring  epithets  ure  like  to 
ring  and  echo  upon  cuirass  ami 
corslet,  while  all  the  |>opulucc 
of  Cumelot  observe,  learn  and 
grow  wise  now  at  lust  on  a 
much-moot  vsl  question.  A 
rare  combat,  by  our  hulidom! 
And  no  Congress  will  spoil  the 
triul  at  arms  with  voluminous 
and  irrelevant  chatter,  dinning 
the  cars  to  weariness  and  the 
soul  to  confusion.  The  mighty 
question  will  stand  clear  at 
last,  and  with  every  device  of 
the  urmorers  to  back  up  and 
sustain  each  side  in  the  joust¬ 
ing.  Nor  shall  there  be  lack¬ 
ing  statistics;  nor  advisers  in 
•  he  pavilion  of  each  knight 
who  an*  deft  in  the  wisdom 
or  thrust  mid  parry. 

"A  joyous  spectacle,  verily. 
And  all  for  JO  cents." 


“There  arc  the  makings  of 
good  Autumn  reading  in  the 
proceeding*  which  .ought  to 
follow  the  filing  of  this  suit," 
thinks  the  Washington  .S'for, 
and  the  equally  sedate  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  ledger  agrees 
that  "if  the  suit  comes  to 
trial  it  will  add  considerably 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  Corn  Belt 
and  politics."  "But."  it  adds,  "a  demand  for  30  cents'  worth 
of  damages  is  Ixiund  to  In-  a  terrible  blow  to  the  professional 


A  COKKING  THING  TO  IX> 

—  Spcncrr  to  the  Omaha  World- 1 ter  aid 


"Increasing  mob  violence  is  something  more  than  a  desire 
of  a  part  of  the  citizenship  to  dispense  with  law.  It  is  reflective 
of  u  breaking  down  of  the  law  and  a  weakening  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  courts  and  the  citizenship.  If  every  man  wen*  pun¬ 
ished  for  his  crimes  according  to  the  prescribed  penalties,  and 
if  no  unnecessary  delays  were  tolerated,  there  would  and  could 
In*  no  reason  for  individuals  taking  the  laws  into  their  own  hands. 

"But  in  these  days  of  befuddled  morals  and  ideals  a  different 
system  is  being  established  in  America.  Personality  and  in- 
fiueneo  figure  too  much  in  the  prosecutions  of  the  day.  A  sur¬ 
plus  of  laws  provides  new  technicalities  for  clever  attorneys  to 
save  their  clients  from  the  penalties  of  their  acts.  Inconse¬ 
quential  laws  encourage  defiance  of  the  statutes.  In  the  fare  of 
these  elements  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  punish 
the  criminal.  The  arrest  uud  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  in¬ 
dividual  is  no  assurance  to  society  that  the  penalties  will  he 
carried  out,  that  each  and  every  offender  will  lx*  punished  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  crimes. 

"In  the  absence  of  these  guaranties  it  is  not  surprizing  to 
find  that  discontent  is  surging  in  the  breast  of  law-abiding 
citizenship.  It  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  increasing 
tendency  to  punish  the  criminal  without  giving  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  defend  himself  in  court." 


pride  of  a  verbal  dynamiter.” 

"This  mode-t  claim  of  30  cents"  indicates  to  the  New  Orleans 
Timer- Picayune  that  "the  litigation  is  not  prompted  by  mer¬ 
cenary  motives  on  the  former  Cabinet  officer's  part."  For  this 
consideration  Mr.  Brookhart  appears  to  lx*  duly  grateful,  for 
he  says  he  is  glad  the  amount  named  is  so  small,  since  "if  Mr. 
Meredith  wins  the  suit.  .'10  cents  is  alxnit  ull  I  can  save  out  of 
my  salary  after  paying  this  year's  deficit  on  my  farm."  Which 
brings  us  to  the  issue  that  precipitated  the  suit.  According  to 
the  Indianapolis  Star: 

"This  was  whether  the  American  farmcr'scondition  is  worse  this 
year  than  it  was  last.  Senator  Brookhart  affirmed  and  reiterated 
that  it  was.  and  the  Dee  Moines  publisher  confuted  him  with 
proof  that  the  graiu  farmers  of  the  country  an*  recci  vi  ug  $500,000,- 
000  more  this  year  than  they  did  in  1922,  in  face  of  the  slump  in 
the  price  of  wheat.  Further,  he  shows  by  statistics  from  the 
l>epartment  of  Agriculture  that  the  American  farmer  was  15'. * 
per  cent,  better  off  on  August  1  than  he  was  a  year  ago,  and 
25.2  per  cent,  better  off  than  two  years  ago." 

"Mr.  Meredith  will  have  performed  a  high  public  service," 
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thinks  this  Indiana  paper,  "if  hy  his  suit  he  ran  bring  into  proper 
national  p*rsj>eetive  the  vai»orings  of  nn-n  like  Br.mkhart.  and 
limit  the  power  for  evil  of  all  30-cent  statesmen."  "There  are 
few  im-n  occupying  prominent  positions  in  public  life  who  do 
more  reckless  talking  than  does  Senator  Rmokhart.”  agns-s  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald.  “And  the  only  way  you  can  pin  this 
type  of  statesman  down  to  farts  is  to  gel  them  into  court  and 
Under  oath,”  declares  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Nevertheless, 
maintains  the  Portland  Oregonian,  in  lighter  vein,  "it  was  cruel 
of  Mr.  Meredith  to  thus  hit  the  Senator  on  his  political  solar- 
plexus."  Continues  the  Pueific  Coast  paper: 

"Brookhart'*  game  is  to  tell  the  farmers  they  have  bran 
terribly  wronged  and  to  make  them  acutely  sorry  for  themselves. 
He  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was  elected  Senator  on  a  wave  of 
sympathy  among  the  farmers  for  their  impoverished  m|us; 
clratcd  on  promises  to  take  the  ill-gotten  wealth  from  tin*  rail¬ 
roads,  bankers,  middlemen  ami  speculators  and  hand  it  l>aek  to 
the  farmers  wrapt  in  a  brand  new  act  of  Congress. 

"Now  contra  this  unimaginative  fellow  Meredith  and  spoils 
the  game  with  his  pcatileiil  facts." 

Still  other  ironic  shafts,  aimed  at  Iowa's  junior  Senator,  come 
from  auch  widely  scattered  papers  os  the  Kan  I)i«*go  Union,  St. 
I«ouis  Pott-Din/Mitch.  Detroit  Xeirn,  Kan  Francisco  CAromWc, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Chicago  /'.»*/,  Grand  Rapid*  Herald, 
New  Haven  Register,  Milwaukee  Journal.  St.  Paul  Pu>nrer  Press, 
and  others.  "Brookhart  eaught  a  Tatar  when  he  sprung  his 
usual  line  of  expletives  on  Meredith,"  notes  the  Grand  Rapids 
I  taper.  "What  a  fall  is  there  in  U-ing  sued  for  30  cents,"  mer¬ 
cilessly  adds  the  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune.  And  — 

"What  a  jar  to  the  dignity  of  the  scintillating  statesman, 
the  champion  nubbin  of  the  Corn  Bell,  to  he  so  held  up  to 
public  acorn  and  ridicule,  not  for  thirty  p*c«v*  of  ailver,  but  for 
30  rents.  It  would  have  lieen  more  in  consonance  with  the  dig¬ 
nity.  the  importance  of  the  Senator  to  have  l**en  sued  for  $30,000. 
Then  the  matter  would  not  have  been  treated  as  a  joke." 

There  an*  a  few*  editors,  however,  who  do  not  treat  the  Brook- 
hart-Mercdith  feud  as  a  joke.  The  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Arm 
and  fUmrrrer,  for  instance,  himself  a  former  Cabinet  officer,  ob- 
lerves  that  "it  is  possible  Mr.  Meredith  was  mishd  by  Wall 
Street,  but  that  he  prollted  |iersonally  from  the  distress  of  the 
farmers  is  not  to  Ih*  believed  f«»r  a  minute,"  and  the  New  York 
Commercial  also  points  out  that— 

"Anybody  who  knows  anything  at  nil  about  it.  knows  that 
deflation  came  about  because  of  the  collapse  of  Europ«*an  cr«dit, 
for  which  Wall  Street  was  ill  no  wise  responsible,  and  that  on 
the  contrary  Wall  Street  sufTered  tremendously  from  the  de¬ 
flation.  If  deflation  was  a  Wall  Street  game,  they  played  it 
against  themselves." 

"The  Brookhart-Meredith  action  will  have  considerable  pub¬ 
lic  interest — if  it  comes  to  trial."  olmrvra  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
thereby  indicating  that  it  has  its  doubts.  The  neighboring  New 
York  Time/i  also  reminds  us  that  "the  courts  do  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  intentionally  to  l*e  used  as  farce-comedy  theaters." 
"What.  then,  is  all  the  shoutin'  for?”  a  certain  theatrical 
impresario  might  ask.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Montgomery 
.1  drertiser: 

"The  Brookhart  charges  go  draper  than  any  joke,  on  the 
surface  or  hidden.  The  starting-point  is  in  reality  competition 
between  two  competitive  farm  journals.  Meredith  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Successful  Farming,  one  of  the  biggest  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  country.  Its  principal  competitor  i*  The  Homestead, 
both  being  published  at  !)es  Moines.  Meredith's  paper  does 
not  take  part  in  politics,  hut  Meredith  himself  was  an  active  and 
energetic  supporter  of  Clyde  Herring,  in  Brookhart's  race  for 
the  Senate  last  year,  while  the  only  newspaper  support  received 
l*y  Brookhart  in  Dra  Moines  was  rendered  by  Thi  /loan  'bad." 

Moreover,  maintains  the  St.  Louis  Star,  "it  is  hardly  possible 
that  Senator  Brookhart  didn't  think  of  this  when  he  made  his 
attack  on  Meredith."  Says  this  Middle  Western  paper:  "The 
suit  for  30  cents  may  have  the  app* arance  of  a  jest.  Imt  under 
the  surface  there  is  nothing  but  the  swift  interplay  of  dagger*!" 


MAKING  UP  WITH  MEXICO 

rl  THESE  DAYS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ILL-WILL,  it 
is  "cheering  and  gratifying"  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution  "to 
read  of  the  restoration  of  cordial  reflations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico."  For  the  note  sent  hy  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  August  27  to  the  Mexican  Government,  as  a  preliminary 
exchange  to  the  actual  granting  of  recognition  and  the  technical 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republic,  “will  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  President  Obregon,"  say*  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  “that  ful!  and  formal 
recognition  will  soon  Im*  accorded."  This  decision  to  recognize 
Mexico,  which  comes  as  a  result  of  the  understanding  reached 
between  the  American  and  Mexican  Commissioner*  in  Mexico 
City,  “is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  American  foreign 
policy  in  recent  years,"  notes  this  correspondent .  And  this 
step  of  the  Coolidgo  Administration  npixiirw  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  editor*  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  altho  a  few 
remind  us  that  after  our  long  series  of  difficulties  we  must  not 
1h*  too  sanguine.  As  fora  treaty,  “there  are  still  the  gauntlets 
of  two  Senates  to  l*e  run  before  assurance  cart  lie  complete," 
remarks  the  Springfield  Republican.  The  fact  remains,  how¬ 
ever.  points  out  the  Grand  Rapid*  Herald,  that  "for  the  first 
time  since  1913  the  United  States  and  Mexico  ore  well  on  the 
way  to  resumption  of  diplomatic  relationship." 

The  two  gentlemen  who  are  credited  with  bringing  altoul  thin 
new  era  of  friendship  and  good-will,  after  negotiations  lasting 
more  than  three  months,  are*  Honorable*  Charles  B.  Warren  and 
John  Barton  Payne,  who  were  appointed  tpraial  commissioners 
by  the  lute  President  Harding  to  outer  into  a  tentative  agrre- 
ment  for  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  In  this  endeavor,  wo  are  told,  ho  had  the  con¬ 
sistent  cooperation  of  Secretary  Hughes,  uud  "President  Cool- 
i'lge."  *ays  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"has  given  his  complete  corroboration  to  the  steps  taken  by  Mr. 
Hughes."  The  pro|M>sal  for  u  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
which  was  first  suggested  us  a  recognition  prerequisite,  wan 
abandoned  because  of  Mexico's  refusal  to  agree  to  such  pre¬ 
requisite,  and  the  conventions  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Payne 
Mih«tituicd.  Says  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  of  these 
negotiations  and  their  outcome: 

"One  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  of  the  thirteen  weeks  of 
negotiations  has  been  a  method  of  settling  the  dispute  between 
the  two  countries  concerning  the  petroleum  and  agrarian  h-gNU- 
tion  of  Mexico.  President  Oltregon  finally  announced  nn  inter¬ 
pretation  of  th»*se  laws  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  commissioners 
and  to  Secretary  of  State  Hughes. 

"These  conventions  must  In*  submitted  to  the  American  and 
Mexican  Senates  for  formal  approval.  They  are  intended  to 
ret  tic  American  claims  for  land  which  was  confiscated. 

"Concerning  the  agrarian  controversies,  the  recognition  agree* 
ment  provide*  that  American  rights  which  were  acquired  prior 
to  the  Constitution  of  1917  shall  Ik*  deemed  valid,  acquiring  their 
legality  under  the  laws  then  in  force  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  1857  Constitution. 

"However,  lands  which  have  l*een  acquired  since  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1917  went  into  effect  are  bereft  of  these  validities. 
They  are,  instead,  subject  to  the  laws  concerning  division  of 
estates  and  are  also  subject  to  subsequent  legislation  intended 
to  effect  agrarian  reform. 

"Concerning  the  dispute  over  subsoil  petroleum,  the  roci>gni- 
tion  agreement  recognizes  the  legal  rights  of  American  oil  com¬ 
panies  to  subsoil  which  they  acquired  In-fore  the  1917  Constitu¬ 
tion  went  into  effect.  Rights  which  were  acquired  after  that  date 
—May  1,  1917-  are  governed  by  the  1917  Constitution. 

"There  is  some  uncertainty  regarding  rights  to  subsoil  petro¬ 
leum  which  were  acquired  In-fore  May  I,  1917.  by  American* 
who  did  not  seek  oil  or  formally  announce  their  intention  of 
seeking  oil.  The  Mexican  Government  insists  that  these  owner* 
have  lo«t  their  oil  rights.  The  Americans  have  not  yielded  on 
this  point.  The  rights  of  such  Americans  are  reserved  in  the 
recognition  agreement  for  further  action." 

“American  capital  has  not  bran  very  active  in  Mexico  during 
the  negotiations."  recalls  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  but  no*. 
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f««licts  this  paper  and  others,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
fewness  expansion  and  unprecedented  prosperity.  Moreover, 
nenwl  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  "the  resumption  of  neigh- 
hofliness  between  t his  country  and  Mexico  will  do  much  to  cul¬ 
tivate  good  feeling  in  Central  and  South  America.”  "It  is  only 
fair."  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  "to  say  that  much  of  the 
delay  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
placating  various  shades  of  political  opinion  in  Mexico.”  As 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  recalls: 

'•  Recognition  of  the  Carranza  Government  in  1915  was  short¬ 
lived  anil  unsatisfactory.  Carranza  himself  failed  to  live  up  to 
protestations  of  his  agents;  and  the  methods  of  his  Government 
■ere  violently  anti-American.  Carbajal  and  Victoriano  Huerta, 
before  Carranza,  were  blacklisted  and  denied  diplomatic  inter¬ 
course  with  Washington.  After  these  unfortunate  experiences, 
tmphMized  by  the  (light  and  later  assassination  of  Carranza, 
•null  wonder  that  the  United  States  bus  held  aloof  from  the 
Government  of  President  Ohregon  for  nearly  three  years.  We 
had  lost  faith  in  Mexican  promise*. 

“Kut  in  the  lust  twelve  months  the  Mexican  situation  has 
clarified  itself.  Obrogon  has  subdued  rebellious  minorities. 
Definite  agreements  on  the  payment  of  the  Mexican  national 
d«-bt  have  been  signed.  And  now  the  other  points  at  issue 
between  the  two  countries  seemingly  have  been  cleared.  The 
•rettery  is  all  set  for  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations;  and.  while 
the  evident  fact  is  that  this  is  a  victory  for  American  diplomacy, 
the  thing  that  counts  most  is  that  one  more  puzzle  of  our  foreign 
relationships  is  about  to  be  solved." 

"Diplomatic  intercourse  with  Mexico  has  been  interrupted 
•incit  early  in  the  Wilson  Administration."  recalls  the  Norfolk 
Vtrgtaian- Pilot,  and  "it  will  lie  something  of  a  relief  to  havo  the 
Mexican  question  settled  after  all  these  years."  observes  the 
Sattlc  Times.  Some  of  the  causes  of  the  misunderstanding  are 
thus  given  in  the  Duluth  News  and  Tribune: 

"Prior  to  the  coming  into  power  of  the  Ohregon  Government, 


WELL!  WELL!  HE  S  BEEN  .SO  QUIET. 

WE  ALMOST  FORGOT  HE  WAS  AROUND" 

— Rel«i  for  the  Bell  Syndicate 


many  Americans  had  invested  in  oil  lands  and  in  agricultural 
'■vn.ls  in  Mexico.  Under  the  new  Constitution  of  Mexico,  the  oil 
in  the  earth  Ixdongs  to  the  Government.  That  is  undoubtedly 
an  excellent  policy  for  the  Government  to  adopt,  and  the  effort 
'*•  conserve  the  oil  aud  let  the  people  as  a  whole  profit  from  it  is 
•holly  praiseworthy.  Hut  unfortunately  no  effort  is  being  made 


to  compensate  those  who  acquired  oil  leases  in  good  faith,  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  To  say  that  the  oil  already 
discovered  on  this  property  Ixdongs  to  the  Government  is  con¬ 
fiscation  and  an  open  violation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  The  property  of  foreigners  in  every  country 
under  a  recognized  government  is  supposed  to  lx  safeguarded. 


£) 

OILS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 

Morris  for  the  ( lei  ■me  Matthew  Adam*  Service. 


"The  same  situation  applies  to  the  big  estates  which  are  being 
broken  up.  This  policy  is  also  praiseworthy,  hut  here  again  rights 
already  acquired  are  being  ignored." 

While  the  great  majority  of  American  editors  understand  that 
in  the  signing  of  the  conventions  at  Mexico  City  an  agreement 
has  been  reached,  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times  fears  "it  is  too 
soon  to  give  three  cheers  for  the  success  of  these  negotiations." 
And  a  Chicago  Tribune  correspondent  in  Mexico  reports  the 
success  that  is  attending  the  activities  of  radical  agitators,  who 
are  inspinii  with  the  double  purpose  of  forcing  Russian  Bol¬ 
shevism  upon  Mexico,  and  of  fostering  among  the  Mexicans  an 
intense  hatred  of  America  and  all  things  American.  The  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  is  another  paper  which  is  afraid  Uncle  Sam  is 
counting  his  chickens  too  soon.  Says  this  paper: 

"So  far  as  we  can  sis*,  the  agn-ement  embodied  in  the  records 
of  the  conference  between  the  personal  agents  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  Unib-d  States  and  of  Mexico  represents  no  change  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  two  governments  toward  the  matters  in  disputo 
between  them.  The  State  department  at  Washington  has  never 
questioned  the  right  of  the  Government  at  Mexico  City  to  adopt 
what  l«>gislation  it  pleases  for  the  administration  of  Mexican 
affairs.  It  has  only  refused  to  extend  recognition  to  n  government 
which  passed  legislation  that  violated  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  guaranteed  to  them  by  regular  practise  of  nations 
everywhere. 

"The  point  of  contention  is  apparently  untouched  in  the 
official  agreement.  This  point  relates  to  subsoil  petroleum 
rights  acquire!  by  American  citizens  in  Mexico  prior  to  1917 
but  not  ex/Joited.  The  question  whether  these  rights  are  ‘ac¬ 
quired  rights’  under  Mexican  law.  and  hence  inviolate,  does  not 
appear  to  have  l»een  settled.  It  seems  that  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  been  willing  to  commit  itself  as  to  the  status  of  this 
kind  of  property,  and  the  matter  rests  with  the  United  States 
delegates  reserving  the  rights  of  these  individuals  specifically. 

"We  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  Mexican  Government  to 
do  what  it  pleases  with  its  ow  n  land  and  oil.  But  this  is  another 
matter  from  such  an  administration  of  those  resources  as  amounts 
to  expropriation  without  compensation  of  property  legally 
acquired  bv  American  citizens." 
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I..PU..I  k.  Ik.  i»—  -r  WM.  r..i -m,.  l>-r~— ~i 


HOW  DISTANCE  SHRINKS  WITH  NEW  MEAN'S  OF  TRANSPOUT.V1  JON 

Tlio  large  map  lllunratc*  the  *i*c  of  the  l  alliM  Mato*  ilurliur  the  r«Tl..l  wh«ti  the  mail.  »m  carried  by  tbr  Thc«  smaller  ilUoram.  muntirr 

•J.  uliowa  the  *!/«•  to  which  the  nation  »*'  nxluord  by  railroad  tran*p»rtait»n.  The  amalloat  diagram.  numlkf  3,  aluiw.  what  near  neinhls.ni  wo  all  air 
now  that  the  nltcht  Ilyin*  air  mall  ha*  made  the  entire  nation  f*>r  purpmea  of  communication  no  Urger  than  one  of  the  amalloat  Sutra  w«*  to  the 
of  a  century  ago.  The  Une  ucn««  the  continent  Indicate*  the  air  mall  route,  the  black  portion  In-In*  that  on orad  at  iiIkIu  The  at«>|«  made  durlnit  the 
recent  experiment*  were,  on  tho  Wodward  trip.  from  New  York  to  <  •Iceland.  43%  mite.;  to  <'hica*«.  341:  to  Omaha,  423;  to  Clu  j  rune.  4<Vt);  to  Salt 

Lake.  306;  to  Katin.  410:  to  San  FrancUco.  IU>— a  total  of  2.0*6  niilm 


"THE  NIGHT  MAIL  IN  REALITY" 

WJIKX  RI  DYARD  K1PL1XO  wrote 
"With  the  Xight  Mail,”  a-  a  "story 
of  2,000  A.  1).."  lie  did  not  know 
that  lie  was  really  describing  an  era  which  "has 
heen  reached  within  his  own  lifetime,"  r>- 
marks  the  Springfield  Republican.  Yet  such 
is  the  case,  "no  swiftly  do  we  move  in  t !»»*• 
crowded  years."  Memories  of  the  ji»«t,  as 
well  as  prophecy  of  the  future,  crowd  into  the 
minds  of  editorial  writers  n.s  they  contemplate 
the  successful  live-day  test  of  the  Air  Mail 
Service,  in  which  mails  were  trnn«{>ortrd  lu- 
t ween  Xew  York  anil  San  Francisco  in  a  little 
more  than  20  hour:.  For  the  Detroit  Free 
I’rcrs.  for  instance,  sees  in  this  news  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  tin1  thrills  of  the  dashing  days  of  the 
pony  express  riders  who  carried  the  Overland 
Mail  in  the  picturesque  decades  of  the  pa*t. 
Thus  the  Air  Mail  Service,  whieh  has  been  doing 
business  for  several  years,  comes  suddenly  into 
the  limelight.  The  purpose  of  the  five-day 
test  in  the  last  fortnight  of  August  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  press,  to  provo  that  the  Air 
Mail  Service  could  !-•  operated  "safely,  regu¬ 
larly.  and  efficiently."  Enthusiastic  editorial 
comment  on  every  phase  of  the  work,  from  the 
fine  “iMprit  */r  corps"  of  the  pilots  and  the 
"smooth-running  precision"  of  the  ground 
maintenance  to  the  “astounding  safety 
n-cord"of  tho  experiment,  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  point  has  been  well  inoved.  Papers 
like  the  San  Francisco  It  nil,  tin.  St.  Joseph 
Xrics-Press,  Chicago  Tribune.  Buffalo  Express 
and  Boston  HtraM  now  look  forward  eagerly 
to  the  establishment  of  a  |* rmanent  coaM-to- 
eoast  through  service.  The  advantage  of 


IT  LIGHTS  THE  PATH  OF 
THE  NIGHT  MAIL 
A\utinn  routine  hwnn.  operated 
l>y  a  Ihlrn  »un-valvc.  w  hich  auto¬ 
matically  turns  on  at  nightfall  or 
during  licavy  f<«  or  thick  clouds. 
Two  hundred  amt  fifty  of  th«*w 
ao-tyl«-nc-«»|Kral«l  licht*  Hash  I/O 
time*  a  minute  amt  arc  \  Mble  from 
m  \rn  to  tm  mi!r*. 


transcontinental  mail  in  twenty-eight  hours 
and  the  closer  linking  of  Xew  York  with  Sm 
Francisco,  tho  important,  is  far  outweighed,  in 
tho  opinion  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  bv  tin 
elimination  <»f  "idleness  of  money”  when 
checks  and  negotiable  paper  "can  bo  dis¬ 
patched  at  100  miles  nil  hour." 

The  high  lights  of  the  week  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  may  l»c  briefly  summarized  from  succi  - 
si vo  Associated  Press  and  other  ueWhpa|M<r  div 
patches.  Spiraling  down  from  ten  thousand 
reel  over  New  York  City,  the  San  Fmneitco 
mail  plane.  No.  225,  at  11:14  A.  M.,  August  21, 
broke  the  coast  to  coast  record  (made  in  ‘Jt> 
boars  and  50  minutes  only  last  May  by  Lieu¬ 
tenants  Mae  ready  and  Kelly)  with  a  total 
elapsed  Hying  time  of  20  hour-  and  I  I  minuter 
I'nlike  the  Army's  feat  this  was  no  nonstop 
record,  however,  for  when  I*ilot  Wesley  L 
Smith  guided  his  roaring  Dellavilaml  to  earth 
at  llazelhurst  Field,  he  was  completing  only 
the  last  Mage  from  Cleveland  on,  in  the  seven- 
hop  relay  race.  But  it  crowns  two  and  a  half 
years  of  day-by-day  performance  on  the  part 
of  our  Air  Mail  Service,  in  which  their  pilot* 
have  flown  five  million  miles  of  scheduled  mail 
flights  with  only  one  fatal  accident.  For  five 
days,  from  August  21  to  August  20.  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  regular  schedules,  the  Air  Mail 
Service  put  on  a  continuous  through  service 
from  San  Francisco  to  Xew  York  in  both  di¬ 
rections,  within  a  scheduled  time  of  thirty  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes.  Of  the  eight  trips  alto¬ 
gether  planned,  wc  learn  from  newspaper  dis¬ 
patches,  eight  were  completed,  seven  went 
through  onadoekwork  schedule. and  six  lowered 
the  running  time  set  by  from  une  to  two  hour* 
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Between  Cheyenne,  just  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  Chicago,  the 
continuous  schedule  meant  flying  the  stages  from  darkness  till 
dawn,  and  the  Air  Mail  did  it  for  five  days  in  ad  weathers,  with 
only  one  hitch,  the  first  day.  due  to  impenetrable  fog.  Altogether 
24.000  miles  were  flown  across  the  United  States.  8.000  at  night, 
without  even  a  minor  accident.  This  was  done  in  seven  separate 
re-lays  from  coast  to  coast,  l»e- 
tween  the  eight  main  air  stations, 
shown  on  the  map  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Reno,  Salt  Lake  City,  Chey¬ 
enne.  Omaha.  Chicago,  Cleveland 
and  New  York.  Half-way  bet  ween 
every  two  main  stations  is  a  filling 
station,  where  the  plane  lands  for 
minor  repairs,  senicing,  gas  and 
oil.  with  an  extra  emergency  sta¬ 
tion  at  Rawlins  on  the  Cheyenne- 
Salt  Lake  relay,  lie  tween  two 
ranges  of  the  Rockies.  The  total 
distance  is  2.fl8fl  miles,  the  relays 
for  each  plane  and  pilot  varying 
In-tween  .'140  and  460  miles,  except 
between  Reno  and  San  Francisco, 
where  the  distance  is  only  190 

niih-s.  Itecausc  the  plane  must 

climb  12.000  feet  to  clear  the 
Sierra*.  With  an  cast  and  west- 
bound  trip  each  day,  the  schedule 
thuH  used  14  pilots  and  airplanes 
a  day,  except  when  weather  con¬ 
ditions  over  the  Rockies  necossitati-d  making  Rock  Springs,  Wyo¬ 
ming.  a  main  relay  station,  when  the  number  was  10  planes  and 
pilots.  With  only  43  pilots  attached  to  the  Air  Mail  Service  for 
the  regular  supplementing  service,  this  meant  that  nearly  every 
one  of  the  It*  pilots  in  the  sp«-einl  five-day  experiment  hail  to  fly 
two  round- tripa  a  day  on  his  relay,  one  regular  and  one  special. 

"A  pathway  of  silver  light  from  Cheyenne  to  Chicago."  is  tin- 
way  one  of  the  pilots  is  reported  by  the  press  to  have  described 
the  night  flying  part  of  the  route.  Thr«-e  methods  of  lighting 
described  in  a  speeiul  article  in  the  Springfield  Itrpuhtirnn  ac¬ 
complished  this  result: 

"1.  At  each  of  the  main  and  service  stations  on  the  night 
route,  Chicago,  Iowa  City.  Omaha,  North  Platte.  and  Cheyenne, 
an-  two  32.*i.(XX).0(X)-4-nndlc-powcr  arc  searchlights  with  3t»-ineh 
projectors,  mounted  on  tall  steel  towers.  One  light  floods  the 
landing-field,  and  one  tilti-d  upward,  electrically  operated  hv  a 
half  horse-power  motor,  moves  its  beam  of  light  in  a  ‘huge  aerial 
circle,’  visible  fifty  miles  or  more.  The  landing-field  is  completely 
outlined  by  low-powered  electric  Iwnindary  lights  on  cliimney- 
poh-s;  towers  and  high  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  are  made 
clearly  visible,  while  an  illuminated  weather-cone  shows  wind 
direction  on  the  field. 


"2.  Every  twenty-five  miles,  at  thirty  places  along  the  route, 
between  main  stations,  are  incandescent  beacons  of  5.3(X).(XX> 
candle-power,  with  eighteen-inch  projectors  mounted  on 
shorter  steel  towers,  automatically  swinging  smaller  upward 
circles  by  means  of  a  one-sixth  horse-power  motor.  Each  one 
marks  an  emergency  landing-field,  and  is  visible,  in  ordinary 
weather  conditions,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty  miles. 


■’3.  In  addition.  250  unattended  marine  lights,  set  every  three 
miles,  mark  the  whole  route  from  Chicago  to  Cheyenne. 

"The  combined  light  of  the  searchlight*,  alone  without  the 
routing  beacons,  equals  nearly  two  billion  candle*." 

Many  voices  point  out  the  value  of  the  achievement  from  the 
standpoint  of  commercial  aviation.  With  one  company  now 
operating  double  daily  round-trip  service  between  Cleveland  and 
Detroit,  how  long  will  it  1h-,  they  ask.  Ix-foro  other  companies 
link  up  with  them  as  the  railroads  did  in  the  past,  and  ns  this 
postal  experiment  shows  airplanes  can  do  in  the  future.  The 
usual  military  deductions  an-  drawn  by  other  papers,  especially 
as  to  the  immense  value  of  night-flying  trained  pilots  in  time  of 
war.  Even  tho  airplane  development  "has  not  l*cen  luh-quutely 
Mipported  by  the  Congressional  appropriations,"  |*oints  out  the 
Birmingham  Agr-lleraJd.  " the  Post-office  Department  has  been 
able  to  show  results  that  mark  an  advance  within  the  Inst  two 
years,  greater  than  was  made  in  the  preceding  ten."  And  it 
adds,  on  a  note  typical  of  the  widespread  com niendu lion  of 
tho  Post-office  Department  as  a  whole,  "this  is  an  achievement 
of  which  the  people  of  this  country  should  bo  very  proud.”  The 

hulk  of  praise  is  for  the  pilots 
and  superintendents  of  the  Air 
Mail  Service  and  for  the  rank 
and  file,  heartily  "congratulat¬ 
ing  them  for  "a  hard  job  well 
done."  and  President  Coolidge 
has  written  a  special  note  of 
congratulation  to  the  Postmaster- 
General.  The  achievement,  says 
tho  New  York  Tribune,  shows 
a  spirit  of  living  up  to  the  motto 
from  Herodotus,  carved  above 
tho  portal  of  the  New  York 
post-office: 

"Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor 
heat,  nor  gloom  of  night  stays 
these  couriers  from  the  swnft  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  appointed  rounds." 


NEW  TYPE  OF  NIGHT  PLANE.  BUILT  FOR  CARRYING  MAIL 


It  ranlot  a  searchlight  on  each  lower  wins,  fifty-gallon  gas  tanks  on  upper  wins,  has  a  cruising  radius 
of  400  mill*,  and  a  capacity  of  1. 125  pounds  of  mail.  Landing  speed  is  16  miles  .dower  than  I).  11. -4. 
and  top  speed  5  mile*  Ir-it  Entire  body  is  made  of  aluminum  alloy. 


OFF  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 

leading  for  the  first  leg  of  the  first  East  want  t«wt  flight,  oorof  tho  regular  Do  IlavUaod-4  mail- 
plant*.  which  lias  a  rapacity  of  about  500  pound,  of  mall,  or  about  22.000  lot  tors. 


IS 
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PACIFIC  ROADS  NOT  TO  BE  PUT  ASUNDER 


RVILROAD  “TRUST  BUSTING.”  one  or  our  favorite 
political  sports,  seems  to  the  Oshkosh  Xurlhwe*tem  to  he 
.  headed  for  the  toboggan.  For,  it  points  out.  practically 
the  first  important  decision  President  Coolidge  has  been,  called 
upon  to  make  “reverses  a  Federal  policy  of  long  standing" 
in  directing  that  the  action  of  the  Government  to  separate  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railroads  shall  be  dropt. 
This  Federal  policy,  explains  the  Boston  Herald,  “has  l>een 
against  railroad  amalgamation*,  and  in  the  present  case  the 
courts  decreed  dissolution  a 


year  ago  last  May."  But 
now.  we  read  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

“the  way  is  clear  for  a  period 
of  railroad  expansion  if  the 
Government  can  cooperate 
with  the  railroads  in  solving 
the  problem  of  consolidation.” 

“What  the  Government  has 
decided  in  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific-Central  Pacific  matter." 
explains  The  Railway  Age 
(New  York),  “is  that  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  railway  consolidation 
the  rule  shall  not  be  that  of 
the  old  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
I <uw,  but  that  of  the  new 
Transportation  Act.  Consoli¬ 
dations  are  to  be  favored  inso¬ 
far  as  they  are  carried  out 
with  the  approval  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission, 
granted  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Transportation  Act." 

"The  history  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific-Central  Pacific  case 
is  long  and  somewhat  complex, 
but  the  main  facts  are  clear." 
observes  the  New  York  Time*. 

These  facts,  according  to  The 
Timer,  are  as  follows: 

"Suit  was  first  brought  in 
1014  on  the  charge  that  the 
then  existing  lease  between  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  was  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  I -aw.  Final  de¬ 
cision  on  the  question  was  not 

had  from  the  Supreme  Court  until  eight  years  later,  when  it 
was  hold  that  the  lease  and  the  plan  of  stock  ownership  were  in 
violation  or  the  Sherman  Law.  In  the  meantime  Congress  had 
passed  the  Transportation  Act.  authorizing  railroad  consolida¬ 
tion  under  certain  conditions.  On  the  strength  of  that  statute 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  approved  the  virtual 
merger  of  the  two  roads.  The  Government  fought  the  case  in 
the  District  Court  of  St.  Paul,  contending  that  there  was  nothing 
for  the  Judges  to  do  but  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  holding  the  merger  illegal.  But  that  was  under  the  law¬ 
ns  it  stood  when  the  suit  liegan.  The  District  Court  held  that 
the  later  act  of  Congress  had  changed  the  whole  character  of  the 
proceedings.  Under  the  law  now  prevailing,  consolidations 
are  permissible  in  accordance  with  stipulations  laid  down  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  To  this  view  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  now  formally  adheres. 

“  In  some  quarters  this  is  spoken  of  as  a  radical  departure  from 
former  practise,  and  a  new  instance  of  ‘Judge-made  law.'  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Congress  passed  one  law  at  one  time,  and 
another  at  another.  The  latest  one  in  set  terms  repealed  certain 
clauses  of  the  earlier,  so  far  as  they  affected  railways.  The 
Judges  have  simply  decided  tliat  Congress  knew-  what  it  was 
about,  and  have  applied  the  legislation  last  enacted.  This  does 


not  mean  that  there  may  be  an  indiscriminate  and  unwise  con¬ 
solidation  or  railroads.  All  that  is  as  yet  judicially  established 
is  that  there  is  legal  authority  to  consolidate.  But  the  actual 
work  must  be  done  under  the  conditions  and  safeguards  laid 
down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 

“If  experience  proves  the  value  of  consolidation  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  to  the  public,  it  will  be  perpetuated,"  believes  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer-Pre **;  "if  the  contrary’  is  shown,  it  will  be  abol- 
ished."  The  consolidation  bogey,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  lost 
its  terrors,  for  we  do  not  find  a  single  argument  in  the  daily 
press  against  the  Southern  Pacific-Central  Pacific  merger. 

The  explanation  of  thi* 
change  in  sentiment  is  thu* 
vouchsafed  by  the  St.  Paul 
paper: 


••i 


'Conditions  have  changed 
since  the  i>eriod  when  the 
courts  forbade  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  three  northern  sys¬ 
tems  as  contemplated  by  the 
Northern  Securities  Corpora¬ 
tion.  In  those  days  both  rate* 
and  service  were  largely  ngu- 
lnt«*d  by  competition.  All  of 
I  lint  is  changed  now.  Rail¬ 
road  charges  are  now  regu¬ 
lated  by  Government  ami 
State  authority." 

As  the  Philadelphia  Built- 
lin  points  out: 

“Consolidation,  or  nt  least 
joint  use  of  nil  the  available 
trackage  nnd  equipment  in  any 
territory,  is  likely  to  produce 
greater  efficiency  than  eom pe¬ 
tition.  Moreover,  the  people 
are  not  afraid  of  monopoly  in 
public  service,  so  long  a*  they 
can  regulate  that  monopoly 
against  abusive  practises." 

The  Sau  Francisco  Bulletin, 
Portland  Oregonian,  and  San 
Francisco  ('hrnniclc.  published 
in  the  area  affected  by  I  be 
“S.  P.-C.  P."  consolidation, 
together  with  the  Dallas  .Vfin, 
the  newspapers  already  quoted 
and  Financial  America  (Nos 
York)-  all  favor  consolidation, 
in  this  instance,  since  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  roads  would,  according 
to  the  Commission's  findings,  "disturb  traffic  conditions,  increa**’ 
rates,  create  a  car  shortage  on  one  of  the  reads,  and  disturb  sonic 
$210,000,000  of  lionds  and  securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  pledged  as  collateral  security."  But 
in  an  editorial  headed.  “There  Should  Be  No  More  Big  Railroad 
Consolidations.”  The  Manufacturers'  Record,  of  Bultimorc,  say* 
of  a  merger  said  to  he  contemplated  in  its  “territory": 

"The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  just  as  big  as  it  should  In*  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  The  effort  to  force  railroad  consolida¬ 
tion  and  bring  about  a  few  great  systems  is.  in  our  opinion, 
extremely  unwise.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  such  a  thing 
should  ever  come  to  pass  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would 
control  the  (Atlantic)  Coast  Line,  the  Louisville  A  Nashville,  and 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad.  Its  influence  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  over  this  entire  territory  would  l»e  almost  limitless,  and 
the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  recent  years  has 
not  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  strengthen  public  sentiment  in 
its  favor.  Controlling  as  vast  a  system  as  it  would  then  domi¬ 
nate.  if  such  a  plan  should  ever  be  carried  out,  the  little  group  of 
officials  would  have  a  power  entirely  too  great  for  any  group  of 
men  to  have  over  transportation." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  iceekly  on  the  screen  as  ~ Fun  from  the  Press") 

Kamov  d»:  Valera  is  not  finding  it  exactly  a  Free  State.  -  There  would  In-  peace  in  Europe  were  it  not  fur  the  broken 
Hostan  Transcript.  pieces. — Pacific  Coast  Serrice. 

Pour*  says  that  he  would  run  in  a  crisis.  That’s  what  made  it  This  ’‘Dollar  Wheat"  that  they're  all  talking  about  must  bo 
popular. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette.  buck-wheat.— Life  (New  York). 

At  last  the  Mexican  Government  has  ceased  revolving  long  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  cheaper  gasoline  will  not  mean  more 
enough  to  be  recognized. — Rochester  Herald.  numerous  funerals. — Rochester  Herald, 

Divorce  statistics  indicate  the  difficulty  of  publishing  a  Who's  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers.  They  never  have  to  worry 
'%  hose  in  America. — Richmond  T i  met- Dispatch.  altout  unemployment. — Kenosha  (Wit.)  News. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  mark  will  fall  so  low  that  the  Germans  If  women  are  to  have  equal  rights,  wc  nee  no  reason  why  they 
may  bo  induced  to  toe  it. — Sew  York  Morning  Telegraph.  shouldn't  bare  arms. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazelle. 


No  Englishwoman,  however  loyal,  would  care  to  have 
tho  Queen's  taste,"  applied  to 
her  new  hat 


Oi  k  explanation  of  the  Ford  boom  is  that  the  people  know  the 

politicians  think  he  isn’t  safe. — 
-  Walla  Walla  Bulletin. 

One  may  figure  in  almost 
any  variety  of  fatality  on  Sun¬ 
day.  unless  one  practises  the 
old-fashioned  urt  of  staying 
,.  comfortably  at  homo. — Min- 

neap°*'*  ^ourua^ 

That  shrewd  expression  on 
Cal  Coolidgo's  face  comes  from 
early  training  in  Vermont. 
a  where  it  takes  considerable 

skill  and  judgment  to  keep 
- v  ■p*"  from  falling  off  the  farm. — 

Detroit  Sews, 


Life  ( Sew  York. » 

Boston’  will  import  coal 
from  Wales.  Pennsylvania 
-hotiltl  retaliate  by  importing 
if*  beaux  from  abroad. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

A  mono  the  Sunday  popular 
amusement*  we  heartily  are 
in  favor  of  seeing  suppreHt 
are  tin-  Sunday  automobile 
accidents.  —  Cincinnati  Eh- 

FniKNDi.v  relation*  l»(w«*ii 
Prune#*  mid  the  I'nited  State* 
are  threatened.  American 
tourist*  are  charged  with  being 
ear«*ful  H|M‘iiders.  —  Birming¬ 
ham  Age- He  raid. 

With  all  his  experience  a* 
prexidi'tit  of  the  Keichshank. 
H«*rr  Rudolf  llavensteiu  prob- 
ably  would  lie  able  successfully 
to  operate  a  waste-paper  com¬ 
pany  . - It  ujTaln  Express. 


THE  D*»«i  THAT  WOl’LD  ADOPT  A  MASTER 

— M**m«  f«ic  l he  <icur*c  Matthew  Adam*  Hen  Ire 


Titr.  price  of  gasoline  dropt  soon  after  Coolidge  took  office. 
Sow  if  he  can  only  do  something  al*»ut  golf  l*all«.  -Associated 

Editors. 

If  ere  is  a  chance  for  the  World  Court  to  justify  itself.  It  has 
fined  Germany  $7.sr->.  Now.  let's  sec  it  collect. — Sew  York 
Warning  Telegraph. 

The  first  official  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  Ku  Klux 
I  'niversity  should  be  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  ha/.mg. 
_ yetr  York  Err  mug  Past. 

Eoitokiae*  in  fifty  newspapers  and  the  speeches  of  10.000 
politician*  indicate  that  there  are  IO.OjU  ways  to  salvation  for 
r  ||«>  farmer. —  Buffalo  Express. 

German  marks  were  quoted  recently  at  twenty-eight  cents 
I>*-r  million.  It  pushes  a  German  millionaire  to  feel  like  thirty 
cents. — LUtlc  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

A  man  in  Idaho  was  arrested  recently  for  selling  liquor  to 
I  n.iians.  The  fellow  ought  to  know  that  selling  liquor  to  ludian* 
is  illegal  in  this  country. — Sew  York  Tribune. 


If  ever  Germany  gets  into  shape  to  pay,  the  hateful  thing 
doubtless  will  place  all  the  property  iu  the  wife's  name. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Germany  ha*  issued  a  oOO.OOO-mark  note,  which  will  In*  n  big 
help  to  the  newsboys  who  have  hail  trouble  making  change. — 
Life  {Sew  York). 

A  u>T  of  our  first  families  will  wish  they  had  thought  about 
copyrighting  their  names  a  few  generations  ago.— Sew  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

Medical  man  says  it  is  entirely  possible  for  one  to  live  to  be 
a  hundred  and  fifty.  Ah.  yes;  but  the  fly  in  tliat  ointment  is  that 
one  has  to  grow  old  to  do  it. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Larue  numbers  of  counterfeit  American  dollars  are  said  to  bo 
in  circulation  in  Russia.  How  many  rubles  now  go  to  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  American  dollar  is  not  stated.— Punch  [London). 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  a  "profiteer"  is  a  business  man 
who  made  S3.000.000  during  the  war  and  lost  $10,000,000  during 
the  post-war  liquidation  period. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 
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FOREIGN  -  COMMENT 


ITALY’S  "NEW  LIBERTY”  OF  THE  PRESS 


BY  DISINTERRING  A  LAW  from  the  forgotten  past  of 
1848.  Premier  Mussolini  nnd  his  Cabinet  an-  enabled  to 
institute  a  "new  liberty"  of  the  press  in  Italy,  which  sar¬ 
castic  Italian  editors  aver,  conforms  to  the  Mussolini  policy  of 
"absolute  freedom  in  shackles.”  They  recall  the  Premier's 
definition  of  liberty  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  during  his 
famous  speech  last  July, 
through  which  he  gained  a 
stanch  majority  for  his  elec¬ 
toral  reform  project.  Mr. 

Mussolini  is  romrmWrcd  to 
have  mid:  "They  talk  of 
liberty.  Hut  what  i»  liberty? 

Does  liberty  exist?  Substan¬ 
tially  it  is  a  philosophic-moral 
category.  There  an*  liWrties; 
liberty  never  existed."  Vnrious 
Italian  writers  indicate  that 
by  these  words  Mussolini  gave 
the  Deputies  to  understand 
that  the  rules  nnd  nidations 
for  the  press  will  W  enforced 
whenever  and  wherever  an 
attempt  may  In*  made  nguiii't 
tlu>  "fundamental  moral  unity 
of  Italy,  which  already  exists." 

In  his  view,  the  many  parti¬ 
tions  dividing  regions  and 
provinces  have  collu|>*cd;  and 
now  it  is  only  a  question  of 
finishing  the  work  under¬ 
taken.  In  the  official  report 
of  the  Cabinet  meeting  which 
resulted  in  the  new  order  for 
the  press,  wc  read: 

"The  lock  of  a  scheme  of 
rules  ami  regulation*  for  tin* 
execution  of  the  Edict  on  the  !*ress  of  the  Jtith  of  March.  1848. 
nnd  particularly  of  any  provision  affecting  the  person  materially 
responsible  before  the  low  for  any  violation  of  it  by  bis  publication, 
has  resulted  in  gluring  abuse*  of  that  liberty  which  was  wisely 
conceded  to  the  press.  The  fundamental  conception  of  the  U«  is 
tampered  with.  Such  an  iinlH<ooming  condition  i«  the  more 
serious  in  that  it  diminishes  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  puts 
both  the  State  und  nation  in  jeopardy  by  imperiling  the  reputa¬ 
tion  nnd  the  prestige  of  the  jioliticnl  and  religious  institutions 
to  which  most  of  the  Italian  people  are  loyal.  Also  it  makes 
difficult  the  task  of  maintaining  discipline  and  law  and  order  as 
required  by  the  Government." 

The  first  article  of  the  new  press  law,  we  barn  from  Italian 
journals,  establishes  that  the  Germ  If  Rmpoiitnbilr.  or  "responsible 
conductor "  of  a  newsjiaper  or  other  publication  "must  be  either 
the  editor  or  one  of  the  principle  associate  editors."  One  Italian 
editor  points  out  that  before  the  promulgation  of  this  new  law. 
the  Geretile  ftenponnalnle  was  simply  a  puppet,  and  so  notoriously 
such  as  to  become  the  protagonist  of  a  famous  farce  by  Itettnli. 
The  new  ruling  forbids  either  a  Senator  or  Deputy  to  become 
the  Gerenle  of  a  publication,  and  it  is  pointed  out  by  various 
Italian  writers  that  eases  justifying  action  bv  the  prefects  of  the 
provinces  in  sending  a  Qettnlt  "a  notice  of  distrust,  which  is 
equivalent  to  suppression  of  his  publication"  are  the  following: 
"I.  When  a  newspaper  or  any  other  publication  by  false  and 


misleading  news  obstructs  the  diplomatic  activity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  iu*  foreign  relations,  or  is  detrimental  to  the  national 
prestige  both  at  home  ami  abroad,  and  stirs  distrust  among  the 
people  and  disturbs  public  order. 

"2.  When  a  newspaper  or  any  oilier  periodical  publication 
by  editorials,  comments,  notes,  headlines,  illustrations  or  car¬ 
toons  incites  to  commit  crimes,  to  hatred  against  any  one,  to 

disoliey  the  laws  or  the  order* 
or  the  authority,  to  disturb 
discipline  of  the  people  charged 
with  a  public  service;  or  favor* 
the  interest*  of  foreign  State-, 
institutions  nud  privute  people 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Italian 
interests;  or  speak*  with  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Kuthcrlund,  the 
King,  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Pope,  the  State  Religion,  the 
State  institutions  and  power, 
and  the  friendly  nations.” 

When  a  committee  of  the 
Italian  Press  Association  rail*  d 
on  Premier  Mussolini  and 
pleaded  against  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  press  law. 
we  an*  told  that  Mussolini 
replied  to  them  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  worry  ubuut  it, 
provided  all  newspaper  tin  n 
did  their  duty  by  conforming 
to  the  law-.  A  defender  of  the 
measure, Senator  Emilio  Faolli. 
writes  in  the  Rome  review, 
AY  hi  r  Commenli  a-  follows: 

"The  Government  has  right 
and  reason  on  its  side,  insisting 
that  the  Gerenle  shall  lx*  a  con¬ 
ductor  truly  responsible  for  hi* 
publication  and  not  a  puppet: 
and  also  in  insisting  that  be 
may  not  avail  himself  or  parliamentary  privileges  to  iweafm  the 
penalties  of  the  law." 

Amid  the  chorus  <»f  protests  against  the  new  regulations,  the 
Rome  Mondo  exclaims  that  while  the  Mussolini  Government  "by 
the  electoral  reform  measure  tries  to  n*striet  ami  destroy  some 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  Parliament.  I  ho  new  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Cabinet  strike  at  another  stronghold  of  liberty, 
the  press."  Only  a  few  days  earlier,  in  s|*eaking  in  the  .Senate, 
we  are  told  that  Premier  Mussolini  was  pleased  to  we  in  the 
pre*s  "a  political  power  competent  even  to  substitute  f«*r 
some  functions  of  Parliament." 

This  daily  thinks  that  the  new  press  regulations  ex|*0!-c  t!i. 
press  to  the  "whims  and  vengeances  of  the  Government";  and 
a  numls  r  of  Italian  journals  stress  the  poiut  that  the  new  rule, 
give  "almo-t  absolute  authority"  to  the  prefects  of  the  prnv- 
inces  over  t he  responsible  conductor  of  any  publication,  so  that 
in  certain  eircuiustanecs,  dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
prefect,  official  recognition  can  Ik*  denied  to  a  publication, 
and  this  is  described  as  Wing  equivalent  to  its  discontinuance. 
The  Rome  Po/sdo.  an  organ  of  the  Popular  party,  observes: 

"We  maintain  the  melancholy,  yet  honest,  moral  idea  that  the 
prohibition  of  ‘saying,'  as  well  as  the  prohibition  of  'doing.' 
should  be  inspired  by  a  clear  understanding  of  the  interests  of  all 
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the  country,  not  by  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  prevailing 
political  group,  and  much  less  of  those  in  whose  hands  power  lies. 
Prom  this  point  of  view  we  can  not  consider  the  present  press 
legislation  as  inspired  by  liberal  principles.” 

The  Turin  Stampa  approves  some  provisions  of  the  new  regula¬ 
tions.  tho  in  general  it  finds  them  to  be  "a  new  juridical  institute 
that  nobody  in  Italy  or  abroad  has  ever  heard  of.  we  fancy,  and 
which  lacks  not  only  the  assent  of  public  opinion  but  also  any 
preliminary  orientation  of  such  opinion."  Something  must  be 
done  to  prevent  such  press  abuses  through  which  Italy  is  tra¬ 
duced  to  the  outside  world  and  spoken  of  as  being  on  the  verge 
:it  bankruptcy,  says  the  Home  Giornale  d"  Italia.  because  our 
newspapers  must  do  their  share  in  the  work  of  national  recon¬ 
struction.  Yet  it  points  out  that: 

"haws  prove  good  or  bad,  not  so  much  for  the  greater  or  less 
opportunity  they  afford  as  for  the  sense  of  justice  in  those  who 
wish  to  have  them  ap  died.  Now,  in  the  new  provisions  the 
responsibility  for  the  application  of  the  laws  is  laid  on  the  pn- 
fects.  The  magistrates  are  placed  in  the  second  rank  and  have 
simply  a  consultant  mission." 

The  Milan  Corrirre  della  Sera,  which  has  experienced  ‘oppres¬ 
sion  for  a  brief  time,  is  rather  ironicnl  when  it  remarks: 

"Beginning  from  to-day  the  question  ari**  whether  any  ex¬ 
position  or  comment  may  Ik*  followed  by  the  diu^m  tin  nance  of  a 
newspaper:  also  whether  it  will  la*  possible  for  us  in  the  future  to 
express  our  thought  and  comply  with  our  duty  as  interpreters  «>f 
public  opinion  without  risking  the  very  existence  of  this  organ, 
which  aims  to  do  nothing  but  serve  the  Italian  nation  and  bring 
honor  to  the  Italian  press.  .  .  . 

"An*  we,  perhaps,  oversensitive?  In  any  ca^e.  we  prefer  to 
withhold  our  opinion  and  comment  until  the  time  comes  when 
freedom  is  again  the  order  of  tin*  day.  We  shall  coniine  our 
efforts  to  giving  the  news  ami  leave  every  one  to  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  having  to  defend 
ourselves  against  the  unknown  possibilities  of  nn  uncon¬ 
stitutional  control.  It  is  our  intention  to  follow  this  policy  until 


*<*  are  convinced  that  we  can  depend  on  at  least  that  minimum  of 
liberty  which  wo  deem  indhqiensable  in  our  work.” 

A  very  bitter  attack  appears  in  the  Sociali*-!  review,  Critira 
Soeialr,  which  reads  in  part  a'  follows: 

" Under  Mussolini,  journalism  becomesa  weapon  which  can  lie 
u«ed  only  by  him,  just  as  it  was  during  th*-  phax-  of  the  Second 
Empire  of  France  when  Napoleon  III  after  tho  coup  d'ftai  of 
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December  2.  1852.  promulgated  the  famous  decree  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  legislation  that  governed  the  press  under  the 
Empire.  .  .  . 

"The  abolition  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  always  followed 
despotism.  It  is  the  daughter  of  an  illusion.  Through  it  cor¬ 
rupters  and  corrupted  always  have  hoped  to  stop  the  fatal  tide 
of  their  inexorable  destiny.  It  is  historically  incontrovertible 
that  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  soon  followed  by 


catastrophe  in  a  despotism  which  is  overwhelmed  by  the  rising 
of  humanity.  .  .  . 

"The  nineteenth  century  seemed  to  have  decided  the  political 
problem  of  the  liln-rty  of  the  press  when  it  gave  active  support 
to  the  second  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Hut 
Mussolini  is  not  of  this  opinion.  An*  we  going  back?  Have  tho 
teachings  and  postulates  «.f  our  revolutions,  on  which  prosperity 
came  to  the  new  world,  no  value  for  the  old  world  any  longer? 
Mussolini  wants  to  march  backwards.  He  prefers  police  power 
to  the  power  of  idea*.  .  .  . 

"I  think,  therefore,  I  am.  I  am  prevented  from  expressing  my 
thoughts,  therefore  I  am  a  slave.  It  was  true  two  centuries  ago, 
and  it  is  true  to-day  again  after  the  march  on  Home." 


Meanwhile,  as  an  indication  of  Mussolini's  power,  wo  learn 
from  a  Home  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tinua  of  a  new  turn  in 
the  progress  of  Italinn  labor  as  u  political  factor,  when  the 
Maximalists.  Communists,  and  other  extreme  elements  of 
the  Socialist  movement  wen*  overmastered  in  u  vote  on 
policy  at  the  meeting  of  the  Italian  Federation  of  Labor  ill 
Milan.  We  read: 


"This  means,  in  the  find  place,  that  the  Federation  of  Lalior 
breaks  away  completely  from  the  Socialist  party,  whose  play¬ 
thing  it  hitherto  has  liecn,  ami  secondly  that  its  l>n*sident, 
Deputy  Daragona,  is  left  free  to  give  his  support  to  Premier 
Mussolini's  Government,  if  he  s«*e*  fit.  It  should  lie  noted,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  present  meeting  was  merely  ‘advisory’  in  its  scope 
ami  that  the  resolutions  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  plenary 
im*cting  of  the  Federation. 

"The  defeat  of  the  Maximalists  and  Communists,  who  still 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  old  Marxist  theories  of  class  warfare, 
may  be  considered  to  mark  the  greaUwt  triumph  of  Premier 
Mussolini's  lalior  policy.  Two  years  ago  the  Italian  Federation 
of  Labor  counted  more  than  2,0(X).000  followers,  who  downed 
tools,  struck  and  paralyzed  the  nation  whenever  the  Socialist, 
party  ordered  them  through  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Federation,  all  of  whose  members  were  extreme  Socialists  and 
subservient  to  the  wishes  of  their  party.  At  the  pnwnl  meeting 
in  Milan,  the  delegates  who  met  there  represented  only  something 
under  a  quarter  of  a  million  Italian  workers,  and  the  majority 
of  thi-se  have  recognized  by  voting  for  the  'collaborationist' 
resolution,  that  it  is  better  to  work  with  the  Premier  than  against 
hi  in." 
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THE  BUGABOO  OF  RADICALISM 

KAR  OF  RADICALISM  and  panic  about  the  spread  at 
"red  propaganda"  art-  symptoms  of  American  nervous¬ 
ness  which  threaten  contagion  to  Canada,  according  to 
some  Canadian  newspapers  that  would  prefer  to  ha\e  their 
readers  emulate  the  traditional  phlegmatic  mind  of  their  British 
forbears.  It  is  recalled  that  after  Philip  Snowden  introduced  a 
measure  in  Parliament  to  make  Britain  over  into  a  Socialist 
Commonwealth,  he  was  not  seized  by  the  |>o|irc  and  immured, 
but  on  the  contrary  was  invited  to  sit  at  th«*  table  with  the 
King  and  Queen.  Lest  any  Canadian  member  of  Parliament 
might  perhaps  think  of  emulating  the  Snowden  example,  it  is 
humorously  suggested  that  in  Canada  the  next  meal  he  took 
might  bo  in  prison  rather  than  in  a  palace.  One  of  the  most 
admirable  characteristics  of  the  British,  we  an'  told,  is  their 
tein|H'ramcntal  disinclination  to  Ik*  *tamp<>dcd  by  false  alarms, 
and  that  is  why  various  Canadian  editors  think  it  would  Is* 
bet  ter  for  Canada  to  he  a  little  more  British  in  this  particular. 
To  The  Ottawa  Evening  Citizen  it  seem*  noteworthy  that  many 
who  are  most  active  in  manifesting  exaggerated  alarm  "at  the 
spread  of  radicalism"  an*  men  of  public  |M>*ition  or  leaders 
of  country-wide  organizations,  and  it  g«s*s  on  to  say: 

"For  ins  tunc©,  the  American  Bar  Association  recently  printed 
n  document  in  which  it  was  sot  forth  that  there  were  n  million 
and  u  half  or  so  extreme  radicals  in  the  United  States. 

"As  evidence,  the  lawyers  summoned  the  well-known  but 
unnamed  ‘good  authority.’  An  internationally  noted  now*- 
puper  in  the  United  States  took  up  the  challenge  of  the  Bar 
Association  and  showed  that,  by  ^applying  a  little  common 
sente  to  the  statements  made,  the  legal  fraternity  was  trying  to 
show  that  one  adult  male  of  every  four  in  the  Republic  was  a 
dangerous  character,  bent  on  overthrowing  the  Constitution  by 
force;  and  that  the  evidence  on  which  this  interesting  news  was 
based  would  In*  absolutely  worthless  in  a  court  of  law.  Not  long 
ago  an  eminent  American  and  head  of  an  international  fraternal 
organization  brought  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  timid  by  de¬ 
claring  that  ‘radicalism’  was  more  wide-spread  in  Canada  thnn  in 
the  United  States.  So,  on  the  basis  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion's  computation,  about  one.  *av.  in  every  three  men  you  meet 
itl  this  fair  Dominion  of  ours  has  a  hoinh  concealed  al»out  his 
Ikerson  and  is  in  direct  communication  with  Moscow." 

The  Ottawa  Evening  Citizen  calls  attention  then  to  the  stat<w 
merit  of  a  contributor  to  a  New  York  |»eriodical  to  the  effect  that 
F.nglund  is  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  America  on  the  road  which 
he  had  always  assumed  to  lie  the  most  direct  line  to  revolution. 
Yet  ho  (bids  Knglnnd  "efficient  and  imperturbable"  and  — 

"He  hears  a  member  of  Parliament  introduce  a  measure  to 
make  Britain  over  as  n  Socialist  commonwealth — and  the  next 
day  he  rends  t  hut  the  member  has  (icon  invited  to  break  bread 
with  the  King  and  Queen!  lie  i>*  a  guest  at  dinner*  where  mine- 
owners  sit  dow  n  familiarly  with  agitators  l»cnt  on  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  mines,'  and  his  fellow  guests  argue  State  Socialism  calmly, 
point  by  point,  as  a  thing  really  to  !*•  reasoned  alioiit.  He  sec*  a 
score  of  other  signs  which  on  this  continent  would  lx*  considered 
heralds  of  the  downfall  «»f  a  nation  and  w  hich  would  make  every 
Ku  Kluxer  turn  purple  with  indignation. 

"To  not  n  few  observers,  the  curious  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
Britain  i*  actually  ndmired  for  it.  and  particularly  bv  the  fearful 
ones.  Remembering  the  outbursts  which  nro-e  on  the  occasions 
that  Mr.  NYoodsworth  and  one  or  two  other-  siigg»*sted  some 
comparatively  mild  ‘radical’  reform-  during  the  recent  sex-ion, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine  what  horror  anti  alarm  would  be 
manifested  if  Philip  Snowden  by  some  odd  chance  found  his  way 
into  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  introduced  his  recent  Socialist 
motion.  He  would  not  Ik*  invited  to  break  brand  next  day.  And 
if  he  wandered  into  the  Senate,  he  would  probably  !»e  jailed, 
tried  for  treason,  and  invited  to  break  stones. 

"This  equable  poisoof  the  Briton  is  one  of  the  things  that  have 
made  his  nation  great,  lie  Itelicves  in  the  stability  of  hi-  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  in  their  soundness,  and  it  will  take  more  than  a 
Hurry  of  Bolshevik  propaganda  to  make  him  think  that  there  is 
cause  for  alarm  or  that  the  things  he  stand*  for.  deep-rooted  for 
a  thou-and  years,  an*  itt  danger  of  overthrow.  And  this  attitude 
is  worthy  of  genuine  admiration  and  sane  emulation." 


JAPANESE  IRE  AT  CHINA'S  BOYCOTT 

HE  PRESENT  BOYCOTT  in  China  of  Japanese 
merchandise  and  all  things  Japanese  is  much  more 
serious  and  fternicious  than  any  previous  one,  according 
to  some  Japanese  newspapers,  which  think  the  Japanese  |>eople 
and  Government  fail  to  realize  this  ominous  fact.  Journals  of 
this  opinion  charge  that  Japan’s  treaty  rights  with  China  arc 
“deliberately  disregarded,"  and  that  the  status  of  things  is 
equivalent  to  "a  virtual  dcelarution  of  a  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Japan.”  This  is  the  view  of  the  Tokyo  Hoehi. 
which  contends  that  the  only  difference  from  a  formal  break 
of  relations  is  that  then*  is  no  deelnration  "in  the  name  of  the 
Ruler  of  China."  This  daily  points  out  that  in  urging  the 
Japanese  Government  to  adopt  a  strong  policy  in  China  it  “doe* 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  must  start  military  action  against 
that  country,"  but  it  does  de-ire  the  Japanese  Government  to 
"make  Ju|ian’s  determination  clearer  to  the  Chinese  Government 
and  people."  We  read  then: 

"The  present  anti-Japanc-c  movement  is  carried  on  for  tin 
nominal  reason  of  seeking  the  abrogation  of  the  Twenty-One 
demands,  but  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  thut  it  w-hn  planned  and 
instigated  by  the  Chihli  party  which  attempted  to  usurp  power, 
by  evicting  President  Li  out  of  Peking,  and  not  by  British  and 
American  residents  in  China,  as  was  alleged.  The  execution  of 
the  anti-Ja|>aiie>e  movement  on  a  large  scale  as  at  present  in¬ 
volves  heavy  expenses,  and  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  |M»wer  of 
students  or  lalsir  organizations  to  maintain  it  long.  It  is  clear 
that  General  Wu  I’ei-Fu  is  at  the  back  of  the  anti-Jnpancsc 
movement  along  the  Yang-t-c,  ami  that  General  Tsao  Kun  is  in 
the  background  of  a  similar  agitation  in  Tientsin  and  the  neigh- 
I wiring  district.  Such  Iwing  the  cum*,  it  is  quite  futile  to  ox|h*-i 
the  Peking  Government,  which  is  ut  the  Iw-ek  and  call  of  the 
Chihli  party,  and  the  Tuchuns  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh  provinces, 
w  ho  are  loyal  to  the  same  party,  properly  to  control  the  situation 
in  compliance  with  Japan’s  demand. 

"The  Chihli  party  ha-  deliberately  planned  the  present  anti- 
Japanese  movement  in  its  desire  to  secure  power,  and  it  make* 
no  scruples  nlwiut  trampling  Japan's  treaty  rights  underfoot. 
If  this  unscrupulous  party  Ik*  allowed  to  attain  its  end,  then  nil 
hope*  of  eradicating  the  causes  of  anti-Jnpanism  will  Ik*  gone,  fur 
it  will  encourage  all  ambitious  parties  in  Chinn  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  Ixiok  of  the  Chihli  party  to  start  movements  against  Japan 
as  the  shortest  way  to  seize  power." 

The  affect  of  the  "wildfire  spread”  of  the  anti-Japanese  l*ov- 
eotl  movement  is  reflected  vividly  in  Japan's  trade  with  China, 
according  to  the  Tokyo  Yormizn.  which  informs  us  that: 

“Japan's  trade  with  ( 'hinu  for  June  shows  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  to  the  amount  of  4, <>20.000  yen,  which  offers  a  sharp 
contrast  with  the  trade  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year 
when  an  excess  of  exports  amounting  to  17,570.000  yen  was  re¬ 
corded.  Figures  are  more  eloquent  than  anything  else,  and  we 
must  exi-et  that  so  long  as  the  present  boycott  of  Japan** 
goods  continues,  so  king  will  Japan'*  trade  with  China  seriously 
suffer.  It  is  indisputable  that  tin*  present  boycott  is  not  due  to 
economic  reasons,  but  to  )N>litind  reasons,  and  therefore  the 
political  causes  must  lie  removed  if  the  present  anti-Japan*-*- 
movement  is  to  Ik*  eradicated. 

"The  Chinese  people  an-  hostile  to  Japan,  not  Ih*chum*  tbev 
an-  afraid  of  Japan,  but  lK*cau*c  they  hold  Jnpun  in  contempt. 
In  order  to  root  out  the  anti-Japanese  boycott,  therefore,  it  i* 
imperative  that  their  contempt  for  Japan  should  be  taken  out  «»f 
the  Chin*  se  mind. 

"Why  have  the  Chinese  p**ople  Come  to  hold  Japan  in  con¬ 
tempt?  Why  is  Japan  now  lookid  down  upon  by  <  'hinn  as  a  weak 
country?  The  chief  caus**s  may  he  found  in  Japan's  return  *»f 
Shantung  to  China  and  the  'concession'  policy  the  Japan*-* 
Foreign  Office  has  pursued  in  order  to  win  the  heart*  of  tin 
Chinese.  The  humiliating  diplomacy  Japan  followed  at  tin 
Washington  Conference  and  the  pacifism  so  loudly  enunciated  in 
this  country  under  the  iullui-iice  of  American  propaganda  fur¬ 
nished  the  basic  causes  of  China’s  contempt  for  Japan." 

Tliis  Tokyo  daily  also  maintains  that  besides  refusing  to  buy 
Japanese  goods,  the  Chinese  also  refuse  to  sell  to  the  Japanese  and 
in  some  place*  all  intercourse  with  Japanese  residents  is  cut  off 
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while  “any  Chinese  found  in  Japanese  employ  are  subjected  by 
their  fellow  Chinese  to  all  sorts  of  persecutions.”  What  impresses 
the  Tokyo  .Xichi  Nicht  is  that  when  anti-Japanese  boycotts  arc 
started  in  China  they  spread  outside  of  China,  where  the  Chinese 
have  dealings  with  the  Japanese,  and  it  proceeds: 

“Such  a  movement  among  the  Chinese  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  strikes  a  hard  blow  at  Japanese  interests,  in  view  of  the 
large  hulk  of  Japan’s  trade  with  that  country  and  also  of  the  fact 
that  the  major  part  of  Japanese  goods  exported  to  that  country 
are  distributed  among  the  native  consumers  by  way  of  the 
Chinese.  The  present  anti-Japanese  movement  in  China  spread 
to  Java  in  the  middle  of  June,  the  Chinese  residents  in  Sourahaya 
and  Samarang  being  the  first  to  bestir  themselves.  About  July  5 
Borneo  was  also  affected,  and  the  Chinese  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  several  commercial  centers  there  passed  resolutions 
favoring  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods.  In  all  prolvability, 
Celebes  and  Sumatra  will  not  be  secure  from  the  anti-Japanese 
movement  by  Chinese  residents. 

“Nothing  can  l>e  more  absurd  and  more  unpleasant  than  the 
boycott  movement  of  Japanese  goods  started  by  Chinese  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  We  call  it  absurd,  because  it  is  the  Chinese 
merchants  themselves  who  suffer  most  from  such  a  movement. 
The  Japanese  goods  exported  to  that  country  arc-  mainly  con¬ 
sumed  by  tens  of  millions  of  the  native's,  and  the  Chinese  there 
simply  act  as  commission  merchants.  There  are,  besides  the 
Chinese  merchants,  many  Indians  and  Aral»s  who  are  doing  the 
same  thi.ig.  and  therefore  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  by  these 
Chinese  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  their  business  into  the  hands 
of  their  rivals,  Indians  and  A  rain.  Such  being  the  case,  level- 
minded  Chinese  merchants  are  averse  to  the  idea  of  anti- 
Jspanese  boycott*." 

The  Niehi  .Xichi  advises  us  further  that  the  I’nion  of  Japanese 
Traders  with  the  South  Seas  has  memorialized  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Minister  of  Agrieulture  and 
Commerce,  complaining  of  the  imperfect  control  exercised  by  the 


Dutch  authorities  over  the  anti-Japanese  movement.  Never¬ 
theless.  alt  ho  conceding  the  propriety  of  this  memorial,  this 
journal  recall*  that: 

"When  similar  movements  were  started  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indie*  in  1919  and  1920.  the  Attorney-General  in 
that  country  did  all  he  could  to  suppress  them.  This  fact  is  still 
fresh  in  the  Ja|<anese  memory.  In  connection  with  the  present 
movement  also  we  notice  that  the  authorities  there  an-  taking 
some  steps  for  its  control.  For  instance,  when  n  ( ’hinese  paper  in 
Sourabava  published  an  inflammatory  article  against  Japan,  they 
issued  n  warning  to  the  journal,  and  put  under  arrest  several  who 
in-tigated  the  anti-Japanese  movement.  We  feel  sure  that  when 
the  present  movement  assumes  serious  proportions  the  authori¬ 
ties  there  will  not  hesitate  to  take  the  some  strong  measures  ns 
they  adopted  in  1919  and  1920.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  well  for 
the  Japanese  to  refrain  from  all  unfounded  complaints  against 
the  Dutch  authorities." 

Says  the  Tokyo  Jijl: 

"  If  *he  has  any  claim  to  the  name  of  a  civilized  country  Ht  all, 
China  i*.  Itound  in  honor  to  do  something  effective  to  put  an  etui 
to  the  present  anti-Japanese  situation.  The  Chihli  party  reigns 
supreme  in  Peking  at  present,  ami  its  rcs|>onsihility  is  great.  For 
a  party  of  its  influence  and  responsibility  to  instigate  the  reckless 
anti-alien  movement  is  most  deplorable,  for  it  will  destroy  the 
last  vestige  of  China’s  credit  among  the  Powers.  However  sin¬ 
cere  the  Powers  mnv  lie  in  their  desire  to  respect  the  spirit  of  the 
Washington  decisions,  they  will  find  it  absolutely  impossible,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  shape  their  policy  toward  China  in  strict 
accordant*  with  them.  A  radical  change  or  their  policy  would  he 
a  natural  consequence,  and  the  whole  responsibility  for  this 
would  lie  with  the  Chihli  party.  Wo  therefore  most  strongly 
warn  the  Chihli  party  quickly  to  awaken  to  its  grave  responsi¬ 
bility  and  r« -consider  its  present  improper  attitude  in  the  best 
interest*,  of  China.  If  it  persist*  in  adhering  to  its  mistaken 
course,  in  'pile  of  our  warning,  the  Japanese  feeling  toward  it 
will  be  completely  changed,  with  the  natural  result  that  Japan** 
policy  will  Iscome  unfavorable  to  China.  The  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  people  toward  the  Chihli  party  depends  upon  whether 
it  can  listen  to  our  warning  and  speedily  control  the  anti-Japanese 
movement  -n  the  provinces  under  its  sway.” 
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A  JAPANESE  PROTEST  AGAINST  PROTESTS 

Do  the  numerous  resolutions  of  Japanese  commercial  hndlo 
attain'd  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  In  China  have  any  effect’" 

—  Th'  Mi  veto  (Tokyo). 


JAPAN  H  DRAtiON.sf.AVEIt 

WY  do  le.t  think  our  dracun-alayer*  irf  UmIiij  can  «la>  ju>  well  a* 
•  hr  ancient  romiumir  of  dragon-.  Ta  warm  lot  la.’ 

— Thi  Awhlgraph  'Tokyo*. 
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CLASPING  HANDS  WITH  MEXICO 

HE  DAYS  OF  SQUABBLING  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  are  over  as  a  result,  we  an*  told,  of  the  three 
months  of  conference  between  the  Mexican  commission¬ 
ers  and  the  American  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
lute  President  Harding  and  by  President  Ohregon  of  Mexico. 
Explanations  of  the  success  of  the  conference  are  epitomized 
by  HI  Unireraal  of  Mexico 
City,  which  tells  us  it  is  due 
“not  only  to  the  ability  shown 
by  the  commissioners,  hut  to 
the  strength  of  public  opinion 
which  on  either  side  of  the 
border  was  eager  to  end  a 
long  period  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  to  renew  n  friendship 
profitable  for  Imth  countries." 

Press  dispatches  from  the 
Mexican  capital  indicate  that 
as  each  commission  has  kept 

in  clou®  touch  with  its  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  known  that  the 
tentative  agreement  bus  the 
approval  of  the  highest  officials 
at  Washington  and  at  Mexico 
City  and.  therefore,  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  President  Uoolidgo 
will  soon  appoint  an  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Mexico,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Obrcgon  will  appoint  a 
Mexican  ambassador  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  are  flirt  her  advised 
that  of  the  puzzling  problems 
confronting  the  commissioners 
one  of  the  most  intricate  has 
lieeii  to  find  a  means  of  settling 
the  dispute  between  the  two 

countries  concerning  the  petroleum  and  agrarian  legislation  in 
Mexico.  The  tentative  agreement,  as  tin*  press  note,  provides 
for  the  creation  of  two  commissions  on  claim*,  the  first  of  which 
is  to  examine  all  the  claims  made  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Mexican  Government  for  damage*  arising  out 
of  the  revolution. 

The  second  commission,  we  an*  told,  is  of  reciprocal  character 
and  has  more  general  jurisdiction,  ami  its  pur|x>M-  is  to  decide, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  international  law.  unset  tied  claims 
or  citizens  of  either  Mexico  or  the  United  States  for  aets  having 
taken  place  since  the  signing  of  the  convention  of  July  4. 

Of  course,  acts  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  first  commis- 
sion  are  excluded.  Mexican  editors  point  out  furt her  that  subsoil 
rights  of  lands  acquired  before  the  constitution  of  1917  will  la* 
upheld  and  owners  of  estate*  confiscated  under  the  provisions  of 
the  agrarian  laws  will  la-  duly  compensated.  The  mixi-d  claims 
commission  will  be  presided  over  bv  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  of  the  Hague. 

lu  a  statement  to  the  Mexican  press.  President  Ohregon  attrib¬ 
utes  the  happy  outcome  of  the  conference  to  the  mutual  good¬ 
will  of  the  commissioners  and  of  the  two  nations  represented,  and 
lie  |»ays  high  tribute  to — 

“  t he  generous  broadmindedness,  free  from  any  unwise  prejudices, 
of  the  eminent  American  Commissioners  to  understand  the  fun¬ 
damental  problem  that  Mexico  is  now  facing,  namely:  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  moral  betterment  of  the  people  in  harmony  with  the 
development  of  foreign  interests  invested  in  the  country,  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  can  only  be  solved  within  the  present  national  possi¬ 
bilities  through  a  complete  realization  of  the  political  and  social 
program  of  tin*  present  Government.” 

The  success  of  the  conference  is  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by 


most  Mexican  journals,  which  arc  at  one  in  their  praise  of  tin- 
tact  shown  by  the  commissioners  and  the  patience  and  equa¬ 
nimity  displayed  by  them  in  hard  places.  The  death  of  President 
Harding  did  not  shake  the  confidence  of  these  newspapers  in 
their  belief  that  recognition  is  near  anil  that  President  Cool- 
idge  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  Thu* 
we  read  in  El  Democrat*  of  Mexico  City: 

"  President  Coolidge’*  for¬ 
mer  opinion  of  Mexico  un¬ 
doubtedly  came  from  lack  of 
information  about  true  con¬ 
ditions  in  our  country.  We 
feel  confident  that  the  reports 
of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Payne 
completely  dispelled  the  malev¬ 
olent  rumors  that  Mexico  is  a 
Russian  hell.  If  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  our  laws  are  not 
perfect,  it  is  because  we  are  in 
a  period  of  evolution." 

El  V nirer sal  of  Mexico  City 
says: 

"President  Harding’s  tactful 
handling  of  the  Mexican  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  favorable  current 
lending  the  two  countries  to  a 
I  letter  understanding  will  not 
I**  endangered  by  President 
Coolidge.  We  feel  confident 
of  his  adoption  of  the  states¬ 
manlike  res|H*et  and  sympathy 
shown  toward  our  country  by 
Mr.  Harding,  in  whom  we  have 
lost  a  sincere  friend." 

One  of  the  great  problems 
that  remain  to  be  solved,  ac¬ 
cording  to  El  Mumlo,  is  the 
racial  prejudice  existing  against 
the  Mexicans  in  some  southern 
States  of  the  United  States.  All  the  injustice*  inflicted  on  the 
negroes  by  the  whites  in  the  United  States  ure  the  portion  of 
Mexican*  in  that  country,  according  to  this  daily,  but  it  exon¬ 
erates  the  Administration  from  any  culpability.  It  then  says: 

"We  know'  that  the  two  Governments  are  sincerely  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  come  to  n  closer  understanding.  We  know  also  that  the 
defamatory  campaign  in  which  the  4  Mexican  villain'  was  always 
shown  in  an  unfavorable  light  has  almost  disappeared  and  in 
certain  rases,  pardon  has  been  granted  to  Mexican  offenders  by 
the  highest  authorities  of  the  land.  No  doubt  all  this  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  marked  improvement  in  our  relations,  but  we 
realize  also  that  it  i*  not  in  the  high  sphere*  of  the  Administration 
that  a  strong  prejudice  exists  against  the  Mexicans.  It  is  among 
the  common  people.  hotd-krc|N*rs,  school-teachers,  the  worker*, 
and  others.  Everywhere  Mexicans  arc  considered  as  colored 
people  and  they  suffer  the  const  ant  bickering  and  injustices 
inflicted  by  the  whites  on  their  own  countrymen,  for  the  Utterly 
of  whom  half  a  million  Americans  lost  their  lives." 

The  same  daily  dwell*  extensively  ujhiii  the  personality  of 
President  Coolidge  and  his  probable  attitude  toward  Pan- 
American  relations.  After  making  a  parallel  In-tween  the  situa¬ 
tions  created  by  McKinley's  death  anil  Harding’s,  it  says: 

“Tho  Coolidge  resembles  Roosevelt  historically,  his  likeness  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  striking.  Physically  and  temperamentally 
they  are  alike.  It  may  not  Ih»  a  wrong  guess  to  venture  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  President  Coolidge  will  Ik*  the  real  leader  of  his 
party,  as  Wilson  was  the  unquestioned  head  of  the  Democratic 
party,  following  only  his  personal  inclinations  regardless  of  party 
discipline.  If  this  Itecame  true,  serious  conflicts  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  unless  l*residcnt  Coolidge  develops  as  strong  a  personality 
a*  Theodore  Roosevelt,  which  is  quite  improbable,  ns  he  lacks  the 
exuberant  vitality  and  the  psycho-physiological  preparation 
which  made  of  Roosevelt  an  exceptional  type." 


A  MEXICAN  COMPLAINT 
The  Iniolen  «t  l hr  Mexican  In  ->mc  southern  Males." 

— Kl  Mu*do  < Mi* tin i  City). 


WANTED— AIR  TERMINALS 


COMMERCIAL  AVIATION  cun  not  exist  without  proper 
terminal  facilities.  If  cities  wait  for  the  establishment 
of  commercial  air-lines  l*efore  providing  such  facilities, 
the  development  of  this  form  of  transportation,  already  far  In- 
hind  in  the  I’nited  Slates,  will  lie  indefinitely  delayed;  and  when 
it  does  come,  available  'terminals  will  In*  likely  to  Ik*  monopolized 
l.y  private  companies.  Writing  in  The  American  City  Magazine 
New  York*,  Archibald  Itlack,  a  consulting  engineer  of  Carden 
City,  Long  Island,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Putting  the  City  on  the 
Airline,"  urges  imme¬ 
diate  action  on  the  pr-rt 

i*f  municipalities,  in  so 
far.  at  least,  as  the  pro- 
\i»ion  of  terminal  sites 
i*  concerned,  even  if 
fwk  of  funds  prevents 
their  complete  impn>\  e- 
meot  at  once.  Com¬ 
mercial  aviution  will 
come  with  n  rush  when 
it  is  once  begun.,  It 
i-  already  suecessful 
abroad.  and  our  bnck- 
sanineM  is  not  at  all 
to  our  credit.  Writes 
Mr.  Illark: 

'  The  modest  propor¬ 
tion*  of  nerial  trnnspor- 
intion  at  the  moment 
should  not  be  allowed 
f  •  mislead  municipal 
authorities  into  the 
error  of  waiting  for  fur¬ 
ther  development  lie- 
fore  making  some  pro- 
»»« foil  for  it-  reception. 

I*  -•s-ni*  safe  to  predict 
that  no  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  which  is  so 
unMiovahly  rust  can 
In  ng  re ’Main  in  the  state 
«f  limited  use  of  the  air¬ 
plane  tees! ay.  Aviution 
n  itself  is  rather  an 
»ld  story — about  nine- 
t«cn  years  old.  to  Ik-  more  spec i tic — but  commercial  aviation  i« 
another  matter.  This  development  is  only  al*out  four  years  old. 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  years  that  real  commercial 
airplanes  have  I  teen  developed.  Consequently  we  have  only  had 
sufficient  experience  in  this  latest  brunch  to  find  out  three  things: 
ftr«t.  that  commercial  aviation  can  Is-  reconciled  with  safety; 
eeond.  thol  it  can  lie  made  to  pay  if  properly  managed;  third, 
'hat  the  operating  cost  falls  rapidly  with  increase  in  the  traffic. 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  really  substantial  developments  in  com- 
i.icrcial  aviation,  and  the  next  few  years  will  undoubtedly  -e« 
great  extension  of  the  few  lines  which  are  operating  to-day.  The 
time  for  civic  authorities  to  recognize  these  facts  is  nmr. 

“Given  any  development-  of  im|M>rtance  in  transportation,  it 
C-WO  without  saying  that  every  city  is  interested  in  getting  its 
-hart-.  It  happens,  however,  that  many  of  our  cities  have  only 
•»ne  really  suitable  site  for  an  air  terminal.  If  the  city  itself  neg¬ 
lects  development  of  this  site,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  up 
hy  the  first  airline  to  serve  that  city.  The  result  will  In-  discour¬ 
agement  of  any  other  line.  The  only  insurance  against  such  hap¬ 
pening  is  the  provision  of  a  municipal  air  terminal  on  this  one 
rsr-t  site  while  airline  developments  are  still  pending. 

"The  appointment  of  a  Municipal  Air  Terminal  Commission 


or  similar  body  should  be  the  first  step.  This  body  should  In- 
authorized  to  study  each  of  the  possible  sites  and  to  report, 
showing  how  they  could  be  arranged  and  what  this  would  cost. 
Some  rough  pluns  of  possible  arrangements  should  be  prepared 
and  it  is  also  advisable  that  a  landing-field  specialist  be  consulted 
and  his  advice  obtained  before  the  site  is  actually  purchased. 

"In  the  selection  or  sites  there  are  several  view-points  to  la- 
considered.  and  it  is  very  important  that  those  be  properly  bal¬ 
anced.  The  main  points  to  be  considered  might  be  listed  os 
below:  ’ 

•*  1.  Meteorology,  local  and  general. 

"  2.  Orientation  of 
site. 

*‘  3.  Ixxration  with 
reference  to  other  sta¬ 
tions. 

"  4.  Types  of  nir- 
eraft  to  la-  provided  for. 

"  5.  Expansion  pro¬ 
visions  and  extent  of 
immediate  use. 

“  t».  Soil  and  drain¬ 
age. 

•*  7.  Transportation. 
"  H.  Communica¬ 
tion. 

••  1*.  Cost  of  prop¬ 
er!  v  and  of  const  ruct  i<  »n . 

"  10.  Road  and  run¬ 
way  construction. 

"II.  Building  ar¬ 
rangement  and  con¬ 
struction. 

"12.  Fire  protection. 
"13.  Insurance  re¬ 
quirements. 

"14.  Equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  markers." 

The  site  should  per- 
mit  provision  for  both 
land  and  w  ater  types  of 
aircraft,  Mr.  Black  tells 
uh.  For  land  typed  a 
square  plot  of  2.000  hy 
2.000  feet  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  matter  or 
size  is  affected  greatly 
by  the  types  of  air¬ 
planes.  and  the  uses  of 
the  field,  and  by  its  altitude.  With  sites  for  seaplane  bases  or 
airports,  only  a  small  plot  is  necessary,  say  about  500  feet  or 
waterfront  by  500  feet  wide,  adjacent  to  a  clear  water  surface 
of  about  3,000  by  4,000  feet,  or  connected  with  it  by  a  channel 
nliout  250  to  GOO  feet  wide.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  stretch 
of  water  U-  of  considerable  depth.  4  f«-et  being  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  draft  for  any  present-day  seaplane  or  living-boat.  He 
goes  on: 

"In  general,  a  square  plot  i*  the  most  suitable  for  the  terminal. 
Runways  should  Ik-  arranged  so  ihat  airplanes  can  land  on  or 
take  off  from  them  directly  into  the  wind  the  greatest  possible 
jwrt  «»f  the  lime.  For  ordinary  airplane*  and  for  jea-lcvel  alti¬ 
tudes.  they  should  Ik-  about  2.500  to  3.000  fis-t  long.  l*nli-ss  the 
soil  drains  particularly  well,  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
artificial  drainage.  |>articularly  around  the  runways. 

"It  is  advisable  to  surface  the  most-used  portions  of  the  run¬ 
ways  with  gravel,  cinders,  or  other  available  material  unless  the 
soil  drains  very  well.  The  ends  should  Ik-  kept  clear  of  obstruc¬ 
tions.  All  ditches  should  l*e  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  field. 
"The  hangars,  gasoline  house,  and  all  other  buildings  should  be 
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well  spaced  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard,  and  some  suitable  fire- 
extinguishing  apparatus  should  be  provided  for. 

“The  immediate  requirements  will  usually  be  very  modest. 
It  should  be  considered,  therefore,  that  the  important  point  is 
to  obtain  the  site  and  prepare  plans  for  its  eventual  development 
alone  comprehensive  lines.  In  many  cases,  one  hangar,  some 
means  of  storing  gasoline  and  oil,  a  wind  indicator,  telephone  con¬ 
nection  and  a  location  marker  will  be  all  that  are  necessary  in 
the  way  of  equipment. 

“The  station  marker  is  used  to  facilitate  identification  of  the 
station  from  the  air  and,  in  the  case  of  landing-fields,  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  runways.  The  international  marker  is  pn>- 
vided  to  enable  identification  of  the  locality  from  the  air.  Mark¬ 
ers  of  either  type  can  be  constructed  by  removing  soil,  filling  with 
broken  stone  or  other  material,  to  about  -I  to  6  inches,  rolling  and 
whitewashing. 

“The  chief  point  which  city  officials  should  hear  in  mind  is  the 
importance  of  taking  steps  as  soon  as  possible,  even  if  the  funds 
limit  development  at  the  start.  It  might  also  be  well  to  express 
a  word  of  caution  against  attaching  too  great  importance  to  the 

1  vice  of  some  local  ex-pilot  who  has  not  given  special  study  to 
air  terminal  work  and  who  is  probably  entirely  unfamiliar  with 
recent  commercial  aircraft  developments.  It  i4  more  advisable 
either  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  specialist  or  t«>  appoint,  as  u  suls- 
stilute,  a  well-rounded  committee  to  ilo  the  planning.  Any  other 
policy  may  prove  surprizinglv  expensive  at  some  later  date,  and 
the  cost  may  be  counted  in  human  lives  as  well  as  in  dollars." 


ARE  ANIMALS  COLOR-BLIND? 

F-VIKMKRLY  IT  WAS  AHSU.MKD  by  students  of  natural 
I  history  that  the  color  tense  in  most  animals  was  practically 
identical  with  that  in  nmn.  Various  theories  were  based 
upon  this  supposed  identity,  it  heing  held  by  many  naturalists, 
for  example,  that  the  bright  colors  of  many  flowers  wen.  intended 
to  attract  Ikh.s  and  other  insect*  in  order  to  secure  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion.  This  theory  fulls  to  the  ground  if  it  can  In*  shown  that  t h«* 
insects  in  question  are  not  nttrneted  by  the  gnv  hues,  or  arc  in¬ 
capable  of  pursuing  them.  Again,  the  handsome  plumage  of 
certain  birds  at  the  mating  season  has  l>ccn  supposed  to  act  as 
a  sex  attraction.  This,  loo,  may  turn  out  to  be  a  doubtful 
assumption  in  the  light  of  recent  study.  More  than  sixty  work, 
dealing  with  the  subject  have  appeared  in  the  last  ten  years  or  m>. 
The  matter  wax  recently  summed  up  by  an  investigator  in  this 
line,  Mr.  K.  von  Frisi-h.  in  an  aihlre**  in  Vienna  before  the 
Ztsilogical-Holanicul  Society.  publishe4l  in  Die  Vo/unnWn- 
tchajlen  (Berlin).  Ho  begin*  by  commenting  upon  a  sharp 
cleavage  of  opinion  concerning  this  subject  between  two  group* 
of  biologist*,  one  of  which  he  represents,  while  a  leader  of  the 
other  ia  Mr.  ('.  von  Hess.  We  read: 

“According  to  the  opinion  of  von  He**,  the  color  sense—  that 
i*.  the  power  of  discriminating  between  light  wave*  of  different 
length* — is  a  comparatively  late  acquisition  of  animal*,  not 
only  routined  to  vertebrates  but  among  these  to  amphibia, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammal*.  He  found  in  ap-s  a  color  *cn*r 
coincident  with  that  in  normal  man,  whereas.  d«**.  cats,  and 
guinea  pigs  apjH-ur  to  perceive  colors  less  strongly  than  human 
iM-ings  do  under  I  he  same  circumstances.  He  finds  a  more  pro¬ 
found  difference  among  lord*.  Domestic  fowl*  are  a*  sensitive 
to  red  ami  yellow  as  we,  less  so  for  gre-en,  and  very  much  less  mi 
for  blue  and  violet.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  hv  the  fact  that 
chicken*  will  pick  up  grains  of  rice  only  in  the  area  of  red,  yellow, 
and  green,  in  a  dark  room  crossed  by  a  band  of  spectrum  color*. 
The  same  thing  holds  true  for  all  birds  that  fly  by  day.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hess  the  world  ap|»>ar*  to  them  as  it  doe*  to  u*  when 
wearing  yellow-red  glasses;  a  brilliant  blue  los.-*  in  saturation  and 
appears  blue-gray.  He  ha*  also  recognized  the  reddish-yellow 
'  spectacles  ’  of  tin-  bird -eve  in  the  n-d  ami  yellow  oil  glohuh-x 
found  in  the  cooes  of  the  retina.” 

Naturally,  holding  this  opinion.  Mr.  von  Hess  denic*  that  blue 
"decorative  plumage''  in  birds  ran  have  the  significance  which 
has  l>e*n  ascrilted  to  it.  Mr.  von  Frisch.  however,  believes  that 
fowls  are  capable  of  pereeiv  ing  blue  if  it  In-  .sufficiently  interne,  as 
when  bright  sunlight  falls  upon  a  blue  feather.  Turning  toother 
classes  of  animals,  there  is  a  similar  difference  of  opinion: 


“Mr.  von  Hess  draws  a  sharp  line  between  the  mammal*, 
amphibians,  birds  and  reptiles,  and  the  totally  color-blind  fisht* 
and  invertebrate  animals.  The  basis  of  this  view  is  quite  famil¬ 
iar,  namely,  that  the  distribution  of  luminosity  in  the  spectrum 
to  a  normal  human  eye  differs  from  what  appears  to  the  color¬ 
blind  eye.  Whereas,  to  the  former,  yellow  is  the  brightest  color, 
to  the  latter  this  brightest  portion  is  advanced  toward  the  yel¬ 
low-green  or  green,  and  the  *|>eetrum  itself  is  abbreviated 
at  the  red  end.  Now  fishes,  which  are  sensitive  to  light  and 
which,  therefore,  neck  the  brightest  spot  of  their  container,  always 
move  to  the  yellow-green  or  green  portion  of  the  spectrum.  If 
the  two  halve*  of  the  aquarium  are  illuminated  with  any  two 
4liffen-nt  colors,  they  always  seek  that  half  which  is  bright4>st  to 
the  totally  ecdor-blind  human  eye.  Hence  the  conclusion  that 
they  are-  likewise  totally  color-blind;  but  the  conclusion,  to  my 
mind,  is  by  no  means  convincing.” 

Mr.  von  Frisch  attacks  the  problem  of  the  color-sense  in  fishes 
front  aiuither  angle.  Minnows.  In-  says,  exhibit  an  adaptation  in 
brightness  and  color  to  their  environment,  owing  lo  the  black, 
yellow,  and  red  pigment  cell*  in  the  skin,  which  are  capable  of 
altering  their  form.  This  adaptation  operat*-*  through  a  com¬ 
bined  action  of  the  eye  and  tin-  nervous  system.  In  describing 
his  experiment*  with  these,  Mr.  von  Frisch  *ays: 

“If  I  take  two  of  these  fish  showing  the  same  coloration  and 
place  the  first  on  a  light  gray  and  the  iiecond  on  a  dark  gray 
l>ackgreiund,  within  a  few  second*  the  first,  will  appear  paler 
than  the  second.  If  I  place  one  on  the  yellow  und  the  other  on  a 
gray  (•ackground.  the  former  will  shortly  appear  yellower  thun 
the  latter;  hut  this  B4laptalioii  of  color  In-gins  later  than  the 
adaptation  in  brightness  and  is  not  complete  indeed  until  after 
the  lap*.-  of  several  hours.  The  fact  that  the  fish  turns  yellow  on 
a  yellow  backgrounil  i*  an  indication,  even  tho  not  a  very  strong 
one.  of  the  presence  of  a  color  sense." 

Kvcn  more  interesting  nnd  less  controversial  are  tho  experi- 
nients  in  which  the  powi-r  <»r  animal*  to  discriminate  Itotwccn 
color*  is  t4-*t4«d  by  training  them  to  M*-k  food  pIikmh!  on  paper 
or  in  receptacle*  «»f  one  or  another  color.  Thu*  wo  find  tliut  l*c«-« 
were-  readily  trained  within  one  or  two  day*,  and  even,  son-«- 
time*.  within  a  couple  of  hour*  or  less,  to  fly  to  a  given  color  on 
w liit'li  a  solution  of  sugar  und  water  had  been  placed.  Our 
author  writes: 

“They  flew  to  the  yellow  *i»ot  even  when  the  food  was  no 
longer  there,  and  distinguished  it  with  absolute  certainty  from 
a  series  of  gray  area*  exhibiting  a  delicately  modulated  variation, 
thu*  proving  that  what  they  perceived  was  true  color  and  not  a 
mere-  difference  in  the  degree  of  luminosity." 

Mr.  von  Frisch  believe*  that  those  cx|M-rimcnts  show  that  I**-* 
distinguish  without  mistake  the  colors  orange-rod,  yellow,  yel¬ 
lowish-green.  blue,  violet,  and  purplinh-red,  never  confusing  any 
«»f  them  with  any  shade  of  gray.  On  the  otlu-r  hand,  they  con¬ 
stantly  confuse  a  certain  simile  of  red  with  black  or  dark  gray, 
and.  likewise,  n  certain  shade  of  blue-green  with  gray  of  a  medium 
luminosity.  Other  ex perimonfs  show  that  they  constantly  make 
mistake*  with  regard  to  certain  shad*-*  w  hich  are-  entirely  <listinct 
*•»  the  normal  human  eye.  However,  they  never  make  a  mistake 
between  the  so-called  "warm  color*”  and  "cold  color*."  Tho 
investigator  therefore-  conclude*  that  tho  color  sense  of  hoes  i« 
largely  identical  with  that  of  human  heings  who  suffer  from  "rod 
blindness."  He  classifies  lice*  as  "dieliromates.”  Mr.  von 
Frisch  aL«o  cite*  experiment*  by  other  investigators  to  prove 
that  flies  and  butterflies  possess  a  color  sense  re-acting  to  different 
pigments  in  practically  the  same  way  a*  I***.  He  quote*  with 
especial  interest  some  experiment*  with  flies  ( l)ro*ophila )  made 
by  Hamilton,  of  which  a  brief  account  was  puhlislnd  in  1922. 
We  re -ad: 

•  The  flies  were  pl:u-cd  in  a  dark  room  inside  of  a  horizontal 
glass  tube-.  When  this  tube  is  illuminatid  from  both  sides 
through  it«  two  ope  n  ends,  w  ith  monochromatic  light  of  tho  aim 
wave-length  but  of  different  intensity,  the  flics  hastened  toward 
the  brighter  end.  When  the  intensity  of  the  light  i*  equalized  at 
the  two  end*,  they  distribute  themselves  evenly  within  the  tube. 
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When  both  sides  of  the  tube  are  illuminated  with  monochromatic 
light  of  two  different  colors,  if  the  intensity  of  one  of  these  be 
varied,  a  condition  is  quickly  reached  wherein  the  flies  distribute 
themselves  evenly  in  the  tube. 

"If  the  light  on  one  side  he  now  cut  off,  and  the  insects  be 
exposed  to  the  other  light  for  a  long  time,  when  the  first  light  is 
turned  on  again  the  flies  will  at  once  seek  this  light,  feeling  no 
fatigue  for  it,  as  they  do  for  the  one  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed." 

Other  interesting  experiments,  into  whose  details  we  have  no 
space  to  go.  indicate  that  not  only  the  eyes  of  vertebrate  animals, 
hut  the  very  differently  constructed  eyes  of  bees,  perceive  blue 
and  yellow*  as  "complementary  colors."  The  author  closes  by 
suggesting  various  aspects  of  the  subject  which  invite  further 
study,  such  as  the  relation  between  the  colors  of  flowers  and  the 
reaction  of  flower-visiting  insects  to  the  ultra-violet  rays. 


SUGAR  FROM  CORN 


NOTE  THAT  THE  WORD  IS  "FROM"  not  "in." 
Corn  sugar  is  not  the  sweet  principle  of  "sweet"  corn, 
but  is  obtained  by  transforming  the  corn-starch  into 
dextrose,  a  variety  of  sugur,  by  the  chemical  action  of  powerful 
acids.  It  is  therefore  u  chemical  product.  Acids  will  change 
any  starch  into  sugar,  and  will  act  similarly  ou  various  woody 
substances,  but  corn-starch  is  chosen  commercially  on  account 
of  its  purity.  In  an  article  on  "The  Manufacture  of  Torn 
Sugar,"  contributed  to  The  Chemical  Age  (New  York),  by  I)r. 
J.  K.  Dale,  chemist  of  the  A.  K.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co.,  wo 
are  toll!  that  to  produce  a  good  quality  of  corn  sugar  the  starch 
must  l*o  as  free  ns  |>o»«ih|o  from  gluten  and  impurities.  It  is 
necessary  to  wash  it  thoroughly  by  rc|>eutcd  III  ter- pressing, 
mixing  it  between  each  pressing  with  a  large  volume  of  fresh 
water.  Dr.  Dale  goes  on: 

"The  sugar,  dextrose,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong 
acids  at  high  Uun|>cralurcM  upon  cellulose  and  starch.  Since 
dextrose  is  simply  the  scientific  name  for  corn  sugar,  the  altovc 
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principle  can  be  employed  in  changing  starch  to  corn  sugar  or 
corn  sirup.  An  amount  of  starch  milk,  approximating  ->.000 
gallons,  is  run  into  large  wooden  tanks,  and  there  are  added  200 
pounds  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid.  This  mixture  is 
boiletl  by  injecting  live  steam,  the  ston-h  at  first  passing  to  a 
thick  tr‘‘ladno,,s  mass,  and  then  as  the  tailing  is  continued  be¬ 
coming  thinner  and  thinner  as  the  aeid  commences  to  break  down 
the  starch  into  dextrins,  maltose,  etc. 
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"After  the  starch  has  l»ecomc  sufficiently  liquid,  it  is  dropt 
from  these  open  converters  to  the  closed  copper  cookers,  whore 
by  rooking  under  pressure  a  higher  temperature  can  l*e  obtained 
and  hence  a  quicker  and  more  thorough  conversion  of  the  standi 
and  dextrins  to  the  dextrose  or  corn  sugar.  After  a  few  minutes 
a  sample  taken  from  the  converter  no  longer  produces  a  white 
cloud  when  a  few  drops  of  it  are  pound  into  strong  alcohol, 
showing  that  very  nearly  all  has  been  converted  into  sugur. 


However,  after  the  ‘clear'  t»*st  the  temperature  is  maintained 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  longer  to  insure  that  the  conversion 
is  complete. 

"The  next  step  is  the  neutralization  of  the  fn-e  acid  in  the 
converted  starch  liquor,  or  now,  we  may  say,  sugar  liquor. 
The  liquor  from  the  converters  is  emptied  into  large  wooden 
tanks  provided  with  some  means  of  agitation.  Soda  ash  is  now 
added.  This  process  of  neutralization  not  only  serves  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  free  acid  from  the  sugar  liquor,  but  it  also  serves  to 
clarify  the  liquor,  for  when  the  neutral  point  is  reaehed  n  so- 
called  ‘break*  occurs,  the  albuminoid  and  fatty  substances  held 
in  the  acid  liquor  in  the  colloidal  state  coagulating  to  form  a 
flocculcnt  precipitate  throughout  the  liquor.  This  llocculent 
material  is  removed  by  passing  the  liquor  through  filter  presses 
called  the  mud  presses. 

"After  the  sugar  liquor  leaves  the  mud  presses,  it  is  carried 
to  multiple-effect  eva|>orators  and  concentrated. 

"This  semi-sirup  is  now  clarified  and  decolorized  by  filtration 
through  hone  char  until  it  is  brilliantly  clear  and  water-white. 
The  bone  char  filters  consist  of  large  iron  cisterns  completely 
filled  with  l>one  char,  which  has  the  property  of  removing  color 
from  sugar  solutions,  and  is  used  not  only  for  decolorizing  corn 
simp  and  corn-sugar  liquors,  but  also  for  refining  cane  ami  beet 
sugar. 

"This  decolorized  liquor  is  then  evapornted  in  an  evaporator 
or  vacuum  l»n.  To  induce  crystallization  this  heavy  sirup 
must  l»e  cooled  and  s<*ed«*d  with  crystals  of  corn  sugnr.  The 
simp  is  run  directly  from  the  vacuum  pan  into  a  cooling  tank 
containing  copper  coils  through  which  cold  water  may  be  cir¬ 
culated.  When  the  sirup  has  been  cooled  sufficiently  it  is 
Misled  by  stirring  in  a  quantity  of  previously  prepared  crystalline 
com  sugar,  and  then  mn  into  molds  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
until  it  has  solidified  by  crystallization  to  a  liard  mass. 

"Cane  sugar  is  such  a  common  commodity  that  ‘sugar’ 
is  usually  thought  of  as  a  white  granular  or  powdery  product. 
Corn  sugar  is  produced  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  similar  form, 
hut  the  greater  portion  is  marketed  in  the  form  of  lumps  or 
chips.  It  is  a  solidified  product  in  nature  and  appearance, 
nearly  resembling  more  extremely  light-colored  maple  sugar. 
The  large  blocks  of  solid  sugar  as  they  come  from  the  molds  are 
put  through  a  machine  which  chips  them  up  or  breaks  them  up 
into  smaller  pieces,  these  chips  falling  through  a  chute  directly 
into  the  sacks  in  which  they  are  marketed. 

“Corn  sugar  is  not  a  new  product.  It  has  been  used  for  many 
years  in  tanning  leather,  manufacturing  caramel  color,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn-sugar  vinegar,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  used 
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in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk.  Formerly  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  industries  absorbed  quantities  of  corn  sugar,  for  it  ferments 
readily  and  produces  a  high  yield  of  excellent  quality  alcohol. 
More  recently,  stimulated  by  the  high  price  of  granulated  sugar, 
it  has  been  used  in  the  preserving  and  canniug  of  fruits,  the 
manufacturing  of  candy,  particularly  the  soft  and  chewing 
varieties.  Corn  sugar  is  a  perfectly  wholesome,  clean  product, 
as  much  so  ns  any  manufactured  food  product,  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  standard  article  of  commerce." 


THE  USES  OF  DRUDGERY 

THE  PROPORTION*  OF  DRL’DORKY  in  all  work  is 
Itecuming  greater;  but  we  are  making  a  mistake  if  we 
deprecate  this  -at  least  so  thinks  I)r.  Helen  T.  Woodley, 
of  the  Merrill- Palmer  School.  Detroit.  In  an  article  on  "The 
Routine  Job  and  the  Routine  Child,"  contributed  to  The  Xa- 
Itonal  V anil  ion  at  Guilin  nee  Association  bulletin  (Cambridge. 
Mass. 1,  she  points  out  that  large  numbers  of  workers  an*  fit  only 
to  do  routine  work,  ami  that  the  effect  of  such  work  on  the  worker 
depends,  first  on  his  ability  to  recognize  it  a*  a  menus  to  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  worthy  end.  and  secondly  on  tin-  use  that  he  makes  of 
his  leisure  time.  The  first  is  lieing  improved  by  giving  worker* 
some  share  in  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  larger  policies  of 
industry  and  by  profit-sharing;  the  second  is  the  business  of  the 
schools,  much  of  whoso  instruction  must  now  be  regard.*!  not  a* 
training  for  wage-earning,  but  for  worth-while  living  in  the  non- 
working  hours.  Dr.  Woodley  begin*  by  discussing  a  recent 
investigation  of  young  workers,  mude  in  Cincinnati.  She  says: 

"  We  are  ull  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  concept  of  the  routine 
job — the  job  which  consists  largely  of  monotonous  opt-ratium. 
which  ean  lie  learned  within  n  few  weeks  and  whoso  content  offers 
no  real  scope  for  training.  We  are  not  so  dear  a*  to  how  many 
children  there  are  who  are  of  the  routine  type  -children  who  like 
the  routine  jobs,  and  aectn  willing  to  earn  a  living  at  them  in¬ 
definitely.  Our  usual  conception  is  that  these  are  children  of 
limited  intellectual  ability. 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  sixteen  years  all  of  the  very  inferior 
children  are  eliminated  from  the  school*.  The  group  which  g»*> 
to  work  early,  however,  is  not  com|>osed  exclusively  of  inferior 
children.  The  range  of  nbilitv  among  those  who  leave  school 
ns  soon  as  the  law  permit*  is  exceedingly  wide.  It  extend*  from 
those  who  are  feeble-minded  up  to  the  most  brilliant  children  in 
the  sehiH»I. 

"Our  special  study  in  Cincinnati  included  over  700  working 
children  whose  industrial  records  were  kept  from  year  to  year  for 
four  years.  From  our  study  wo  derived  the  following  interesting 
fads:  Among  children  who  left  school  at  fourteen  and  who  had 
completed  6th,  tith.  7th  or  8th  grades,  the  amount  of  schooling 
I  Hire  no  relation  to  earning  cnimcity.  The  fou  rt  eon-year-old 
children  who  hail  completed  only  the  fifth  grade  had  as  good 
a  chance  in  earning  as  those  who  hail  completed  the  eighth 
grade. 

"The  l>oys  with  good  physical  ability  earned  somewhat  more 
than  those  of  |sn»r  physical  ability.  In  the  ease  of  girl-,  the  com- 
lution  is  so  small  as  to  mean  little,  but  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
for  girls  of  |xK»r  physical  skill  to  corn  more  than  those  of  good 
physical  skill.  Then*  is  practically  no  n*lation  between  physical 
ability  and  regularity  of  employment.  The  correlation  between 
mental  tests  and  wage-earning  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  Our  conclusion  must  bo  that  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  relationship  lM*twi*en  mental  ability  and  either  earning 
capacity  ora  regularity  of  employment  during  the  first  four  years 
in  industry  on  the  jmrt  of  either  bova  or  girls. 

"This  result  was  so  startling  and  so  unexpected  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  further  analysis  in  tin-  attempt  to  interpret 
it.  Accordingly,  we  selected  the  highest  ten  per  cent,  and  the 
lowest  ten  per  cent,  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  laith  mental  and 
physical  measurements,  and  analyzed  their  records  carefully. 

"In  the  two  su|»erior  groups  those  who  wen*  superior  physi¬ 
cally  and  those  who  were  superior  mentally — we  found  clerical 
work,  sales  positions,  and  some  skilled  tmdes  fairly  generously 
represented;  whereas  the  very  inferior  group*,  either  physical  or 
mental,  contained  practically  none  of  the*e  occupations.  When 
'uperior  children  entered  the  factories  they  were  likely  to  be  given 
the  better  grade**  of  work  The  very  inferior  were  much  more 
likely  to  1h*  put  on  routine  hand-work  and  employed  as  helpers. 


We  found  our  very  inferior  boys  and  girls  staying  contentedly 
two.  three,  and  four  years  at  the  most  routine  typos  of  work  in 
the  factories,  whereas  no  superior  boy  or  girl  stayed  long  at 
factory  work.  The  statistics  on  wages  and  regularity  of  employ¬ 
ment  now  l>«-onie  more  understandable.  What  it  means  is  that 
for  young  and  comparatively  untrained  beginners,  no  distinction 
is  made  in  wages  for  t  he  more  skilled  types  of  work.  This  remains 
true  throughout  the  first  four  years. 

"  It  seems  to  Ik*  an  accepted  fact  that  automatic  types  of  work 
are  on  the  increase.  The  whole  trend  of  production  seems  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  automatic  processes. 

”  It  has  further  been  accepted  as  a  fart  by  many  people  that  the 
effect  of  automatic  work  must  he  to  bring  alsrnt  deterioration  of 
the  worker.  But  what  kinds  of  work  arc  strictly  monotonous  or 
automatic?  The  classification  has  usually  lK**n  inado  by  some 
very  intelligent  onlooker.  Now  a  pnK*«*ss  which  would  seem  hope- 
U*ssly  automatic  and  uninteresting  to  n  highly  intelligent  person 
might  contain  sufficient  elements  of  variety  and  interest  for  one 
of  limited  intelligence  and  small  training  to  make  it  mentally 
satisfactory.  It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  get  many  workers  who 
have  once  acquired  skill  and  s|H*«*d  in  a  given  automatic  prooe**. 
to  Ik*  w  filing  to  change  and  learn  another  one.  If  the  monotony 
were  proving  irksome  it  seems  as  tho  a  change  of  occupation 
would  Ik*  far  more  welcome  than  it  proves  to  bo.  Furt liurmon*. 
it  is  very  easy  to  confuse  cause  and  effect.  It  may  Ik*  that  tin¬ 
man  selected  automatic  work  ami  was  content  to  stick  at  it  In¬ 
ca  use  Ik*  was  a  very  inferior  human  lieing.  It  may  even  Ih>  that 
he  ha.-  profited  more  by  it  than  he  would  have  by  attempting 
something  beyond  his  capacities." 

Automatic  work.  Dr.  Woodley  remind*  us.  is  merely  on*- 
kind  of  drudgery,  ami  every  profession  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  it.  Now.  what  make's  the  difference  Iwlwwn  the 
attitude  of  tin*  research  worker  toward  his  drudgery  and  that  of 
the  factory  operative  toward  his  drudgery,  or  is  there  nvee*- 
sarilv  a  difference?  She  answers; 

"It  seem*  to  me  that  the  difference  is  related  to  two  factors—  i 
first,  the  worker's  mental  attitude  toward  his  drudgery;  and 
second,  the  content  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  the  worker  has  an  1 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  his  drudgery,  and  what  is  to 
come  out  of  it.  then  the  drudgery  itself  becomos  endurable  for 
the  sake  of  the  end  to  Ik*  attained.  The  real  elements  of  intellec¬ 
tual  interest  in  modern  industry,  aside  from  the  inventive  phases 
of  it.  have  to  do  with  the  whole  processes  of  planning  und  man¬ 
aging  the  undertaking.  So  far.  most  workers  have  Imen  given  no 
share  in  this  phase  of  the  industry.  Now,  however,  our  shop 
committees  of  workers  who  coo|s«rnte  with  the  executive*  in  the 
management  of  tho  burinews  an*  paving  the  way  to  giving  the 
worker  hi*  share  of  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  project .  I  can 
s4*c  no  reason  why,  under  these  conditions,  the  drudgery  of  the 
factory  worker  should  Ik*  any  more  injurious  to  him  than  the 
drudgery  of  the  rewarrh  worker  is  to  him. 

“The  second  factor  which  helps  determine  the  attitude  of  the 
worker  toward  his  job  is  that  of  what  the  rest  of  his  lift*  is  like 
If  the  hours  of  Inlmr  must  Ik-  made  short,  as  they  obviously 
must  in  the  case  of  purely  automatic  work,  then  the  way  in  which 
the  worker  s|H*nds  his  fris*  time  Ins-omes  of  increasing  impor¬ 
tance.  In  other  words,  more  and  more  stress  must  be  placed  upuu 
.duration  for  leisure. 

"In  view  of  these  considerations,  what  horomes  of  our  theory 
of  vocational  education?  Our  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  pn»l>- 
aWy  half  of  our  children  in  the  future  will  have  to  earn  their 
livings  at  monotonous  types  of  productive  work.  Wo  have  s*s*ii 
that  the  |KK»n*st  ten  |M*r  cent,  of  young  children  an*  entirely  capa¬ 
ble  of  proving  satisfactory  in  this  field  without  training  except 
what  the  factory  itself  gives.  Obviously,  immediate  preparation 
for  w  age-earning  is  not  to  he  considered.  The  stress  of  education 
for  these  children  should  go  into  giving  them  an  attitude  toward, 
and  a  point  of  view  al>out.  work,  and  in  training  them  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  use  of  their  leisure  time. 

"For  the  group  of  children  whom  we  are  now  discussing,  the 
higher  type*  of  esthetic  interests,  or  the  productive  activities 
connected  with  them,  are  frequently  out  of  the  question  h.-oaus1 
of  a  lack  of  endowment  and  capacity.  These  same*  children, 
however,  are  cajiable  of  many  simpler  types  of  productive  ««ceu- 
pations.  provided  they  are  taught.  Cooking  and  sewing  for  the 
girls,  even  tho  they  have  no  immediate  wage-earning  value,  are  of 
great  \alue  me  occupational  resources.  For  the  boys,  gardening 
wood-working,  simple  electrical  work,  and  some  kinds  of  metal 
work  offer  similar  resource*.  There  is  little  or  no  immediate 
wag.-carning  value  in  these  disciplines.  They  should  lx*  taught 
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a-s  personal  resources*  for  the  children— in  oilier  word'.  as  a  pari  of 
treneral  education  rather  than  as  |>art  of  vocational  education. 

"Is  there  reason  for  pessimism  with  regard  to  the  effect  upon 
the  citizen  of  the  future  of  the  type  of  life  which  consists  of  earning 
a  living  by  means  of  a  comparatively  short  working-day  devoted 
to  montonous  labor.  and  having  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  for 
independent  and  self-initiated  work  and  recreation?  We  think 
not.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  Itelievc  that  such 
a  life  offers  better  possibilities  for  development  of  a  high  type  of 
•itizen  tluin  that  of  the  skilled  artizan  ot  the  past  whose  di>ap- 
pi-aianoe  we  have  been  deploring.  That  it  throws  an  even  greater 
burden  of  responsibility  onto  the  educational  system,  and  implies 
a  longer  period  of  supervision  and  cooperation  on  the  part  «»f  the 
schools  l»ef ore  the  young  worker  is  thrown  completely  on  his 
own  resources,  there  can  be  no  doubt." 


TO  KEEP  TIMBER  SOUND 

ARIOUS  METHODS  OK  SEASONING  and  preserving 
timber,  and  in  particular  one  recently  invented,  called 
"  I'owellising."  an*  desorilied  by  P.  J.  Kisdon.  in  an 
article  contributed  to  Conquest 
London),  lie  begins  with  a 
story  of  an  Irishman,  who. 
when  asked  to  deline  a  water- 
pip*.  di**cribed  it  as  "a  hole 
tilled  with  water,  with  a  piece 
of  iron  round  it." 
true,  says  Mr.  Kisdon,  that 
limber  consists  of  innumerable 
cavities  tilled  with  water,  albu¬ 
men.  etc.,  and  surrounded  and 
intersected  by  filler.  When  a 
healthy  tree  is  felled,  it  docs 
not  die  at  since.  Altho  it  no 
longer  increases  in  size,  it  still 
fmh  on  the  carbohydrates  in 
the  sap,  and  may  continue 
to  put  forth  shoots.  The 
absorption  of  sap  improves 
the  fiber,  moisture  gradually 
evaporates,  and  tin*  1IIht  hard¬ 
ens  as  long  as  the  process  lasts.  He  continues: 

"In  other  words,  the  timlwr  seasons.  Then  the  tree  gradually 
rots  under  the  influence  of  rain  and  sun.  and  in  portions  sheltered 
from  the  wind  dry  rot  may  set  in.  Or  if  subj«*cted  to  the  ravages 
of  the  white  ant.  it  may  Im-  honeycombed  and  eaten  sway. 

"The  decay  of  timber  is  caused  by  the  growth  and  activities  of 
fungi.  The  minute  spores  germinating  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
♦end  out  fine  threads,  which  enter  the  cells  and  give  off  a  ferment 
which  dissolves  certain  parts  of  the  filler.  The  action  ehangi-s 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  wood,  rendering  it. 
in  mmie  cases,  like  brown  charcoal,  in  others  white.  soft  and 
stringy,  ami  the  wood  is  said  to  In*  rotten  or  decayed.  Moisture 
and  heat  an*  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fungi,  a*  also  are  starches, 
•ugars  and  oils  found  in  the  cells  of  the  sapwood.  but  wanting  in 
the  heart  wood.  If  protected  from  the  action  of  these  fungi, 
wood  will  last  indefinitely. 

"If  air  is  excluded,  as  when  timber  is  kept  constantly  and 
entirely  immersed  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  the  fungi  can  not  thrive. 
Sap,  confined  in  timber  with  air,  ferments,  producing  dry  rot. 
as  where  beams  are  enclosed  air-tight  in  brickwork,  etc.,  and 
where  green  timber  is  painted  or  varnished,  or  treated  with 
•'ivosote,  etc. 

"It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  first  consideration  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  timl»or  is  thorough  seasoning.  Natural  seasoning  bv  air 
drying  make  take  anything  from  two  to  fifteen  or  even  twenty 
years.  .Artificial  drying  consists  of  rapidly  vaporizing  the 
moisture  from  the  timber  in  a  drying  kiln.  This  occupies  days, 
a*-  against  years  in  the  ease  of  natural  seasoning,  and  is  some¬ 
times  employed  for  drying  off  properly  seasoned  timber.  Arti¬ 
ficial  drying,  apart  from  tending  to  crack  it.  turns  it  out  in  what 
may  Ik*  described  as  skeleton  form,  with  vacant  pores,  and 
leaves  the  unahsorbed  carbohydrates  of  the  sap  as  a  possible 
source  of  trouble,  such  as  dry  rot,  and  subsequent  impregnation 


with  such  preservatives  as  creosote  will  not  restore  the  structure 
of  the  wood  to  what  it  should  be.” 

Some  years  ago.  the  Powell  process  was  invented,  by  means 
of  which  timber  is  more  thoroughly  seasoned  in  a  day  than 
by  the  lengthy  process  of  Nature  in  the  air.  By  this  method 
the  greater  part  of  the  comparatively  weak  sap  in  green  timber 
is  withdrawn  and  the  timlwr  is  induced  to  replace  it  by  a  much 
stronger  solution  of  a  sappy  nature,  which  it  absorbs,  and  which 
serves  to  strengthen  it.  bring  out  the  grain,  sterilizes  it.  and  kills 
rot  s|H>n*s.  and.  by  the  addition  of  a  poisonous  ingredient,  to 
render  it  proof  against  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant  and  other 
insect*.  Says  Mr.  Kisdon: 

"The  astounding  claim  that  stable,  high-class  furniture 
could  Im*  made  from  a  tree  within  two  months  of  felling  could 
naturally  only  Ik*  proved  by  the  test  of  time,  .bulging  from 
results,  that  test,  extending  over  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
has  I  teen  successfully  pas*,  si.  for  chairs  made  eight  years  ago. 
and  piano  case-  and  frames  made  four  years  ugo  from  green  wood 
felled  only  a  few  weeks  lM*fon*.  that  have  lawn  in  constant  use 
ever  since  and  have  not  been  repaired  in  any  way,  are  in  perfect 

condition  Uwiay. 

"The  process  consists  of 
immersing  timber  in  a  hot 
cartohydrate  solution  of  a 
saccharine  nature.  The  sap  is 
expelled  and  the  heat  is  raised 
sufficiently  to  kill  nil  fungi 
germs.  The  solution  is  then 
absorlMsI  by  the  fibers,  no 
pressure  being  employed.  Alt- 
sorption  is  stopt  when  the 
proper  proportion  of  solution 
has  Itecn  taken  up.  Any  re¬ 
maining  albuminoids  In  the 
timlMT  are  coagulated,  ami  any 
fungoid  germs  and  inaeot  pupa* 
that  may  In*  present  are  killed. 
The  carbohydrates  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  do  not  merely  mechanically 

fill  the  cells  of  tin*  wood,  but  are 
taken  Into  the  Spaces  lM«tween 
the  particles  of  the  cell  walls, 
tiecoming  a  part  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  wood.  By  this 
means,  in  a  few  days  or  weeks 
grow  ing  trees  can  be  converted 
into  seasoned  tinilwr  ready  for  use.  In  countries  where  the 
climate  is  such  that  the  joints  oven  of  antique  furniture  give  out, 
unless  specially  reinforced,  furniture  made  from  processed  wood 
i'  stated  to  stand  perfectly  with  ordinary  glued  joints. 

"The  result*  of  t**sts  indicate  that  it  resists  the  attack  of  the 
teredo  for  a  longer  period  than  untreated  w.mmI.  but  whether  the 
imM-i-s*  can  render  timl>«-r  entirely  immune  against  the  ultnek  of 
this  »ea  worm  remains  to  Im-  proved. 

“Independent  test*  and  reports  indicate  that  wood  thus 
treati-d  Imcoi  es  closer  grained  and  more  nearly  free  from  ten¬ 
dency  to  warp  and  split:  also  that  the  surface  will  take  a  polish 
with  much  Iran  expenditure  of  material  and  labor. 

"The  proc«*ss  has  been  largely  used  for  the  preservation  of 
sleepers  and  rough  timber*.  The  cost  as  compared  with  that  of 
ereosoting  varies  aeeording  to  the  country  in  which  the  work  is 
done,  but  in  almost  any  country  it  is  reasonably  cheap. 

"Creosoted  timber  can  not  Im*  painted.  Where  appear¬ 
ance  is  no  consideration,  and  when-  the  cost  of  cn-osoling 
would  lx*  prohibitive,  wdl-boilcd.  hot  tar  is  an  excellent  pr«*- 
servativc.  csp<<cially  for  timber  subjected  to  alternating  wet  and 
dry  conditions. 

“Timber  entirely  submerged  in  water,  if  not  subject  to  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  teredo,  lasts  a  very  long  time  and,  if  sunk  in  mud 
or  clay  below  water,  longer  still.  Portions  of  the  oak  hulls  of 
ships  sunk  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  have  Ims-u  found 
perfectly  sound  when  examined. 

"In  certain  seas  the  ten-do  attacks  limiter  with  such  vigor 
that  no  amount  of  ereosoting  or  chemical  treatment  withstands 
it-  ondaught.  Various  mechanical  expedients  for  combating 
it  have  iMfen  resorted  to  with  success,  but  at  great  cost,  such  as 
covering*  of  copper  or  other  metal  sheathing. 

"Altho  some  processes  for  preserving  timla-r  tend  to  reduce  it* 
inflammability,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  very  appreciable 
value  in  this  respect." 


It  is  equally 


ll.tW  WRITE  ANTS  DIUCBIMINATK 


The  upper  portion  >‘t  this  limhrr  rthlM'  »•'  <w«en  by  ant*  In  a  few 
days  in  iIk*  Malay  Stale*.  The  PuwHIlaed  piece  Uhl  In  an  ant-hill 
at  I  he  *anie  lime  aa»  quite  untouehnl  by  Ihe  aula* 


LETTERS  -  AND  -  ART 

LITERATURE  DRAMA  MUSIC  FINE-ARTS  EDUCATION  CULTURE 


ROBERT  E.  LEE  IN  DRAMA 


CAN'  HE  DO  THE  TRICK  AGAIN?  They  asked  the 
question  in  England  when  Drink  water's  play  on  "Robert 
E.  Leo”  was  produced  there,  and  we  'hall  soon  he  asking 
it  here,  remcinltcring  the  immense  success  of  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
Mr.  Drink  water  has  made,  he  says,  "an  attempt  to  dramatize 
the  same  event  Men  through  the 
emotion  of  the  South  rather  than 
the  North."  It  must  Im»  said  that 
it  is  not  a  second  furor.  The  play 
is  a  play  of  defeat,  ami  "to  see  any 
event  through  the  emotion  of  the 
defeated  is  necessarily  to  s«s*  it 
with  sad  eyes."  says  the  London 
Time*.  Quoting  the  literary  allu¬ 
sion  employed  by  the  Time a  critic, 
if  any  one  wishes  to  put  himself  in 
the  position  of  saying.  "  I  pray  you. 

Master  Matthew,  give  me  a  stool 
to  be  melancholy  ii|>on."  Mr. 

Drinkwater  provides  the  stool. 

The  play  has  already  Imimi  issued 
in  printed  form,  and  readers  may 
judge  whether  they  wish  to  be 
made  sad  by  more  active  means. 

The  same  thing  hap|>eucd  on  the 
other  side,  and  a  writer  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle  had  his  ex|N*cta- 
tions  raised  to  an  agreeable  pitch, 
for  he  writes,  taking  account  of 
Drinkwater ’s  "Cromwell"  as  well 
as  his  two  American  dramas: 

"The  new  piny,  from  a  rending 
of  it.  seems  to  mo  the  most  clYce- 
tivo  of  them  all.  It  is  well-con¬ 
structed.  finely  written,  nnd  (unless 
something  very  wrong  hupi>cns  in 
production)  should  l»o  extremely 
moving.  The  interest  centers  no 
longer  on  ono  man,  but  on  the 
fortunes  of  five  men.  We  see  no  longer  the  simple  emotion* 
of  the  easily  victorious  side,  as  in  both  ‘from  well’  and  'Lincoln.' 
but  the  far  more  interesting  point  of  view  of  the  always  losing 
ami  finally  defeated  side. 

"Also— and  this  is  most  important  of  all— IJncoln  and  Crom¬ 
well  both  disapproved  of  war.  but  their  consciences  drove  them 
to  it.  They  W'eut  out  to  fight  for  the  Iteliefs  they  wen?  quite  sure 
of.  aild  were  therefore  happy.  General  Robert  Lee  was  not. 
He  held  a  commission  in  the  I'nitcd  States  Army,  and  only  left 
it  to  become  a  Confederate  and  a  rel»el  lueause  he  was  a  South¬ 
erner  by  birth.  ‘  My  country  right  or  wTong.'  This  is  a  harder 
struggle  than  the  mere  question  of  ‘to  fight  or  not  to  fight,' 
as  many  of  tho  finest  soldiers  of  1914  well  know." 

The  Time *  gives  us  a  synopsis  of  the  new*  play,  which  we  see 
follows  the  episodic  plan  of  scenes  instead  of  the  customary 
dramatic  one  of  acts. 

"In  the  first  Colonel  Lee.  of  the  l*.  S.  Army,  resigns  his  commis¬ 
sion.  on  Virginia  deciding  to  join  the  seceding  States.  A  fine 
upstanding.  Ivarded  fellow*.  delil*crute.  grave,  and  with  obvious 
aptitude  for  what  you  may  call  the  'I-apidary'  style  of  speech. 
(Scene  2)  Three  or  four  Virginia  sportsmen  discuss  the  wur  that 
is  to  come:  one  of  them  philosophizes  on  war  in  the  abstract, 
but  all  resolve  to  volunteer,  singing  ‘I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie'  to 


the  accompaniment  of  a  banjo  brought  bv  one  of  the  party. 
That  night  (Scene 3)  there  is  n  ball  at  the  I-ec  House.  Arlington. 
Cue  for  crinolines.  Even  Lee  dances.  He  says  it  calms  hi* 
mind.  Dancing  as  a  sedative  -does  that  amount  for  its  present 
vogue? 

"A  year  later  (Scene  I  and  Scene  A);  fighting  at  Malvorn  lion*-. 

The  various  Confederate  general' 
(all  most  formidable  'beavers’) 
watch  the  action.  Slone  trail  J  nek- 
*an  is  the  fiery  one.  Central  1st 
exposes  himself  'regardless.’  The 
Virginian  sportsmen  of  Scene 
are  still  together.  Ono  of  them, 
the  philosopher,  is  nl«o  an  expert 
sni|N-r.  Then-  are  several  casual¬ 
ties  coram  populo.  Hut  there  an¬ 
no  heroics,  and  you  get.  what  is 
rare  on  the  stage,  a  true  impression 
of  war  ns  it  is— or  as  it  was  in 
18tl2.  Evidently  the  Southerners, 
with  all  their  bravery,  are  beginning 
to  give  wav  under  the  sheer  force 
of  numbers.  Scene  tl:  Lee  comet 
to  explain  the  situation  to  I’ rent  (lent 
Jefferson  Dari*,  who  seems  rat  her  a 
futile  (N-rson,  and  is  already  fniling 
to  provide  supplies  ami  munition*. 
But  the  President  utters  tho  presi¬ 
dential  i*eciphrasisfor  'stick  it.’  and 
Lee  pledges  himself  to  stick  it. 

"Again  a  year  later  (Scene  7>, 
and  tho  Confederate’*  are  still  stick¬ 
ing  it.  but  without  Iio|n>  ami  mo*t 
without  final.  The  Virginian  s|sirts- 
mon  are  still  together,  one  of  them 
Imdly  wounded.  You  learn  of  the 
death  of  Slonnrall  Jackson,  I  At  i< 
forced  to  retreat  and  (Scene  S)  the 
futile  Jefferson  Dari *  has  to  admit 
that  all  is  lost.  'Mr.  Lincoln  will 
1m*  merciful.'  Near  Appomattox 
(Scene  9)  Lee  returns  after  sur¬ 
rendering  to  Grant.  Death  of  one 
of  the  sportsmen  (the  one  with  th«- 
banjol.  with  chorus  ‘off  of  '  I  wish 
I  was  in  Dixie.'  Mon*  philoso¬ 
phizing  by  the  philosopher.  Lee  dictates  a  valedictory  letter  in 
hi*  In-st  (really  very  gianl)  Lapidary  prose,  supplemented  by  a 
farewell  address  to  the  bystanders.  They  must  all  go  home, 
and  devote  themselves  henceforward  to  Wing  good  Americans. 
There  is  universal  gloom. 

'‘Central  Lee  is  played  with  consistently  melancholy  dignity 
by  Mr.  Felix  Aylmer.  Mr.  Claude  Rains  is  good  as  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  and  Mr.  Henry  Caine  as  the  banjoist.  Mr.  Kdtnund 
Willard  gives  a  notable  sketch  of  the  fiery  ‘Stonewall'  Jackson. 
Mr.  Gordon  Barker  does  his  ln*st  with  the  futile  Jefferson  Dane. 
The  ladies  have  nothing  to  do  but  swing  their  crinolines. 

"The  old  question  comes  up  again.  Audrey's  question:  'Is 
poetic  a  true  thing?’  Was  the  Civil  War  on  the  Southern  side 
really  like  this?  Was  it  an  epic  with  Robert  E.  Us*  as  its  unity 
and  its  e|>onymous  hero?  But  why  worry?  What  you  get  is 
history  'seen  through  the  emotion’  of  Mr.  Drinkwater.  and.  with 
all  its  melancholy,  it  provides  an  interesting  evening  for  play¬ 
goers.  Interesting,  rather  than  absorbing  or  thrilling.  But 
distinctly  interesting.” 

A  writer  in  The  Morning  Post  (London)  suggests  one  of  the 
difficulties  Mr.  Drinkwater  creates  for  himself  in  taking  the 
met  hod  of  t  he  freer  stageeraf t.  He  makes — 

"The  bold  attempt  to  adapt  biography  to  the  stage,  to  write 
chronicle  plays  round  more  or  less  modern  heroes.  Mr.  Drink- 
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WEN  KM  THAT  SHOW  LEE  IN  VARIOUS  1'HKHirAMKNTS 


BESEECH IXO  USB 
to  «»v«<  liliiiM'lf  at  l  lie  drharlc 


STOXEU'AU."  JACKSOX  AM)  LEE 
An  onlrrly  In  tin*  rear 


AT  THE  BALL 
In  Us*  House.  Arlmirton 


w»ii?r  in  tin*  h|M*<iali»t  in  this  movement,  and  "Abraham  Lincoln” 
i»  the  most  |>opiilnr  example  of  I  bo  type.  Here.  loo.  •equcnce, 
oilier  than  tin*  historical,  in  hartlly  essayed;  your  author  pick, 
oul  at  will  incidents  fniin  the  lift*  of  a  fanmu*  man.  ••mhroiiltr* 
them  with  rhetoric,  and  a*k*  you  to  approve  his  selection  and 
accept  hia  estimate.  Once  more  n  panorama  of  seem-*.  with 
your  Lincoln  or  Gromwoll  or  Lee  aa  the  only  connerting  link! 
On®  trouhlo  with  thin  sort  of  drama,  ut  least  a-  Mr.  Drinkwater 
practise*  it.  in  thn.  your  author  take-  knowledge  of  hi*  hcro’a 
history  for  granted,  and  there  are  not  many  hcrue*  a*  to  whom 
thi*  can  apply;  Lincoln  may  Ik*  one.  Another  difficulty  i-  that 
you  must  sympathize  with  your  playwright’*  utlitudc,  and  there¬ 
fore  ho  should  choose  aome  hero  aUmt  w  hom  them  is  a  generally 
accepted  legend;  over  Grom  well  there  i*  no  -urh  unanimity  of 
opinion.  A  third  |>oint  is  that  the  protagonist  must  have  a 
varied  and  richly  colored  «un.r,  tin  cpi-odc  in  ‘  KoUrt  K. 
Us*"  have  proved  too  much  m  one  key.  too  uniformly  sad. 
Finally,  if  your  dramatic  biography  i*  to  *ucct*ed  as  an  art-form, 
the  artist  must  have,  its  Sacha  (luitry  reveals  in  ’Pasteur.'  a  real 
•enseof  the  theater,  and.  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  Drinkwater  as 
a  man  of  loiters  and  with  full  allowance  for  the  associations  he 
hns  long  hiul  with  the  playhouse,  I  doubt  his  possession  of  this 
gift." 

A  WORD  FOR  TICK  KING  JAMES  VERSION— A  Chicago 
University  professor  has  “modernized"  the  English  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  some  people  pretend  to  like  it.  Not  **o  the  New 
York  H’or!ti  which  declares  that  such  an  effort  can  accomplish 
hut  one  thing — "the  translation  of  great  poetry  of  the  early 
“’Venteentli  century  into  the  comparatively  flavorless  prose  of 
•Mir  own  era.”  More* 

"The  King  James  version  was  made  when  the  language  was 
younger  and  more  vital  than  it  is  now.  at  a  time  when  Eliza- 
Mhan  magnificence  was  still  traceable  in  common  speech.  a 
time  just  following  Shakespeare,  just  preceding  ‘Lycidas’  and 
Paradise  Lost.'  A  word  in  those*  days  was  a  thing  of  savor  and 
delight;  each  sentence  was  an  adventure  into  undiscovered  coun¬ 
tries.  The  translators  who  Englished  the  New  Testament  under 
King  James  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  a  community  rich  in 
talk,  daring  in  metaphor,  untrammelled  by  too  many  rule'. 

"Dr.  Goods  peed  lives  in  Chicago,  which  is  little  better,  cer¬ 
tainly.  than  New'  York  as  an  environment  for  creative  writing. 
The  cities  of  the  United  States  are  not  producing  great  literature, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  this  is  not  an  age  of  literature  hut  of 
business  and  mechanics.  Mechanical  or  commercial  >kill  which 
was  impossible  even  to  the  genius  in  these  fields  in  the  days  of 
Pericles  or  Elizabeth  is  now  to  I**  found  in  nearly  any  growing 
hoy  one  passes  in  the  street.  But  this  age  is  no  more  competent 
to  revise  the  King  James  version  than  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
to  adjust  the  valves  of  a  gasoline  engine." 


TKSTI NG  THE  "MASTERPIECES” 

C^OMK.  LET  I  S  REASON  TOGETHER,  seem,  to  -ay  a 
writer  in  the  DmuIoii  Outlook,  taking  up  the  theme  of 
American  literature.  It  appears  to  take  a  deal  of  writing 
to  make  these  two  |ieopk*s.  the  English  and  the  American, 
understand  each  oilier.  It  um-sI  to  seem  that  Itritous  did  not 
think  w •*  w«t»*  worth  the  trouble  of  understanding;  now  that  they 
give their minds to  considering  us.  their  ronrluMOtudo  not  always 
-it  well  with  u«.  What  we  ap|»*ar  to  noma  to  want  is  nothing  but 
praise.  The  Outlook  writer  takes  a  middle  rourM*.  keep*  hi*  temper, 
ami  say*  some  things  that  may  not  lx*  relished, but  nt  any  rate 
offer*  a  chance  for  debate.  Who  denies  hi*  first  charge? 

“Americans  are  sensitive  about  their  literature.  Mr.  Sinclair 
Lewi*  is  always  telling  us  that  we  are  patronizing  and  supercilious. 
It  is  quite  right  t lint  the  young  Americans  should  take  themselves 
seriously,  but  we  wish  they  would  not  so  often  confuse  literature 
and  art  with  the  purely  instinctive  national  ego.  just  as  we  wish 
some  of  our  reviewers  were  not  quite  so  misoneistic.  There  is 
something  parochial  bImiiiI  such  bickering.  It  is  like  two  villages 
violently  at  odd*  over  the  merits  of  their  respective  commons. 
The  stream  of  Engh-h  literature  is  broad  and  deep  enough  to 
receive  addition*  from  anywhere — from  America,  ('mini In, 
Australia.  South  Africa. 

“The  real  and  ultimate  test  is  the  creative  work  itself.  Grant¬ 
ing  the  difference  in  technique  and  spirit  of  the  American  writers 
from  their  Engledi  contemporaries,  is  there  something  in  their 
work  which  we  have  not?  Ye*  and  no.  We  find  a  certain  vigor, 
a  certain  new*  vicw-|mint.  a  certain  naivety,  anil  a  certain  direct¬ 
ness  which  we  lack.  We  are  older,  inure  sophisticated,  more 
tired;  we  know  that  the  late*t  novel,  however  great  a  stir  it  may 
make,  is  not  likely  to  !>e  a  new  masterpiece.  The  Americans  are 
more  given  to  hulling  it  a*  such.  Where  we  an*  given  to  under¬ 
statement.  they  an*  given  to  overstatement.  One  notices  that 
particularly  in  American  comment  on  the  w’ork  of  Mr.  Herge- 
sheimer  and  Mr.  Caliell.  Tin*  preriousneu  of  the  former,  the 
pseudo-medievalism  of  the  latter  are  new  to  America;  we  have 
been  through  that  in  the  "Yellow  Book"  of  the  ’nineties.  Why 
any  one  here  *houh!  In*  particularly  interested  in  Mr.  Floyd 
Dell’s  work,  we  can  not  say.  It  is  neither  liettcr  nor  worse 
than  that  of  our  own  writers  with  muddled  emotions  and 
intellects. 

“When  it  comes  to  the  more  homespun  writers,  like  Mr. 
Theodore  Dreiser.  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis,  Mr.  Sherwood  Anderson, 
Mr.  Eugene  O’Neill,  and  Miss  Gather,  it  seems  to  us  the  recog¬ 
nition  accorded  to  them  lias  been  cordial.  We  know  of  no  English 
reviewer  as  hostile  to  American  books  as  Mr.  Burton  Raseoe.  the 
American,  is  to  Engii'h  Inxik*.  He  can  find  little  good  in  anything 
that  comes  from  England.  It  should  also  I**  renicmUred  that  in 
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miseries  that  he  discovers  palsy  his  hand.  The  war  profiteers 
with  whom  he  dines  cgme  to  seem  to  him  vulgar  and  suspiciously 
complacent,  and  the  attitude  of  politicians  and  armchair  military 
men  tries  his  soul.  Unable  to  hold  his  peace,  he  speaks  out.  only 
to  find  his  popularity  vanishing,  and  with  it  his  carter  as  a  writer. 
Before  long  come  the  arching  of  the  eyebrows  among  his  acquain¬ 
tances.  then  gossip  and  innuendo,  then  open  snubs  at  the  theater 
and  on  the  street.  He  has  laeome  known  as  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  war.  and  the  penalty  which  awaits  dissent  in  the 
society  in  which  he  has  moved  falls  with  full  weight. 

"Meantime,  between  Heal  and  his  secretary,  Ye onne  ITdof, 
a  young  woman  of  exceptional  training  and  intelligence,  hut 
deeply  imbued  with  hatred  of  Germany  and  belief  in  the  glory 
and  righteousness  of  war.  there  goes  on  a  battle  royal.  Dav  |»y 
day.  as  letters  are  dictated  and  the  collection  of  anti-war  material 
advances,  the  swords  clash  as  love  also  grows.  At  last,  after 
weeks  of  alternating  confliet  and  armed  neutrality,  Kronur' t 
conversion  to  Mai's  point  of  view  is  suddenly  achieved,  and  to 
the  union  of  hearts  is  added  the  harmony  of  minds.  A  scandal 
in  which  KM's  wife  is  discovered  facilitates  a  divorce,  ami 
Rial  ami  V ron nr  retire  to  the  country,  where  together  they  work 
out  a  manifesto  calling  for  reconciliation  with  Germany  and  a 
Franco-* lerman  alliance.  The  pro|>o*ul  meets  wit  h  ext  rnordi nary 
success,  but  Rial  declines  to  beatl  any  party  movement  and  trust* 
to  the  |Miwvr  of  ideas  to  make  their  way. 

I"M.  RcIhmix  is  not  a  writer  of  the  first  rank, 
and  'Le* 


criticism  here,  there  is  the  same  division,  conservative  and 
radical,  which  exists  in  America. 

“There  is  a  good  deal  of  self-consciousness  aliout  the  ‘boosters’ 
of  the  new  school  of  American  writers.  They  have  been  tnirn- 
peted  a  little  too  loudly.  Wo  are  very  sympathetic  to  their 
efforts;  we  believe  something  fine  and  great  will  one  day  come 
from  the  western  hemisphere,  hut  we  can  not  help  feeling  that 
up  to  tl  o  present  the  ‘literary  renaissance  in  America'  is  more 
a  matter  of  promise  than  of  actual  achievement.  There  are  many 
titles  mentioned  in  Mr.  Bechhofer’s  hook  ["The  Literary  Renais¬ 
sance  in  America"!,  but  we  doubt  whether  then*  are  many  among 
them  that  will  outlast  such  older  American  hooks  as  Prank 
Norris's  ‘  MeTenguc,’  Kggleston’s  ‘Hoosier  Schoolmaster.'  Wil¬ 
liam  Dean  Howclls’s  'Rise  of  Silas  Lapham.*  or  Stephen 
Crane's  Red  Badge  of  Courage.'" 


WAR  HATRED  IN  FRENCH  FICTION 


Franck  is  reading  ‘pacifist"  novels.  But 

pacifism  in  France  does  not  mean  “non-resistance.”  It 
implies  the  general  sense  of  hrtn*d  of  war.  in  which  *enti- 
liieiil  a  good  many  others  join.  "Opposition  to  the  war  *|iirit. 


great  novel.  The 
denouement  is  early  to  Ik*  |iereeived,  and  the  story 
it*elf  i  rather  heavily  weighted  with  quotations 
and  didaetic  passages.  Frequent  footnotes  nml 
an  elaborate  hihliography  at  the  end  suggest  h 
treatise  rather  than  a  tale.  The  book  appeared, 
however,  at  a  moment  when  general  reaction  after 
the  strain  of  war  and  sharp  criticism  of  war 
profiteering  were  together  markedly  affecting 
French  thought,  and  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of 
a  two-volume  price  and  some  attempt  to  pre- 
\cnt  open  public  sale  the  novel  won  a  hearing 
and  a  place.  So  also,  apparently,  did  its  pro|M>Kiil. 
for  to-day  one  may  find  in  u  str«*et  on  the  edge  of 
the  Latin  (Quarter  the  office  of  a  l-cagueof  Uni¬ 
versal  Peace,  whose  program  runs  on  all  four* 
with  that  which  Rial  u  ml  Pronnrdrew  up.  and  one 
of  the  (lineton  of  the  league  is  Paul  Kohoux." 


Another  novel,  dedicate*!  “ ts*  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians."  is  entitled  "I*e  Sort 
plus  beau  "  (The  Bet  ter  Fate),  by  Claire  ddniaux. 
and  is  summarizisl  thus: 


“The  llieroine  of  the  story,  (irnrvihe  Morsny, 

is  the  widow  of  a  young  Fr« . .  scholar,  who  was  killed 

early  in  the  war.  Opprest  Iteyond  etidurnuce  by  tin*  a|>- 
IKirent  contrast  Iietwoen  the  gorgeous  ceremonial,  the  display 
of  banners  and  flags  and  the  flare  of  trumpets  nt  a  victory 
service  at  Notre  Dame  and  the  spiritual  significance  which  the 
great  crucifix  in  the  cathedral  seems  to  her  to  hold,  (ienenrrt 
leaves  the  church  and  its  mondaine crowd  to  meditate  and  weep 
in  the  study  where  her  hushand  had  worked.  Why,  she  ask*, 
this  jubilation  in  the  name  of  Christ  before  the  unnuinlicrcd 
dead?  For  what  good  did  her  husband  die? 

"Thenceforth  we  have  a  struggle,  first  with  her  children,  her 
family  and  friends,  then  with  conscience  and  religious  habit*, 
then  with  a  former  admirer  whose  general  aversion  to  war. 
discreetly  concealed  while  the  war  was  on.  now  finds  an  expression 
which,  t  ho  blended  with  love,  is  rejected  as  insiuoere.  The  pict  urv 
of  (ienrrihx'a  somber  suffering  as  alienation  from  her  surrounding* 
progresses  is  in  part  offset  by  well-drawn  |Mirtrnits  of  a  sister 
familiarly  known  as  ‘La  Qtadralc*  from  her  commanding  ways, 
busy  from  morning  till  night  with  a  round  of  committees  and 
functions,  and  of  a  brother,  a  rising  young  journalist  when* 
war  article*  have  lieeii  the  talk  of  the  town.  The  end  is 
reached  when  Generitre.  convinced  that  war  is  unchristian 
and  immoral,  breaks  the  ln*t  ties  that  hold  her  to  Paris  and 
seeks  rvfuge  with  an  uncle,  an  entomologist  whose  exposition 
of  certain  biological  a- poets  of  war  drawn  from  a  study  of  ant- 
gives  to  her  pacifist  creed  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  scientific 
justification. 

“The  wide  appeal  of  both  of  these  books  was  presently  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  remarkable  reception  accorded  to  Roland 
Dorgel^s's  ‘Saint  Magloire'  and  Michel  (‘onlay's  ‘Les  Hauls 
Fourneaux'  and  ‘La  llouillc  Rouge.*  ‘Saint  Magloire"  is  the 
story  oi  a  missionary  priest  who,  returning  to  Prance  after  a  long 


or  militarism,  and  to  war  us  a  method  of  settling  international 
disputes."  says  William  MacDonald,  is  the  French  way  of  express¬ 
ing  luicifism.  It  also  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  offering 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  late  war.  The  lenders  of  the 
French  pacifist  school  an*  named  as  Anatolc  France.  Romanic 
Holland  and  Henri  Barbusse.  and  a  number  of  others  are  men¬ 
tioned  whose  works  have  achieved  popularity  in  their  own 
euuntry.  This  fact  is  one  to  consider  at  a  time  when  France  i« 
accused  on  many  sides  of  militarism.  Holland  and  Barbusse 
began  their  pacilistie  Inliors  even  during  the  war.  but  since  that 
time  others  have  come  into  prominence.  Mr.  MacDonald 
mentions  Paul  Kclmux,  who  published  a  novel  in  1021,  nanus! 
"I*es  Drapeaux."  and  dedicated  "in  hatred  of  war"  to  the 
author's  friend  and  co-worker.  Charles  Muller,  “killed  in  the 
war."  In  the  New  York  rimes  we  read: 


"Tin*  hero  of  the  story  is  a  French  man  of  letter*.  Jacques 
Kent,  who  is  riding  the  wave  of  popularity  in  Paris  literary 
circles,  with  editors  I  logging  for  hooks  and  articles,  his  plays 
drawing  crowded  houses,  and  high  society  dispen-ing  its  flattery. 
He  has  already  had  doubts,  apparently,  about  the  morality 
of  war  in  general,  and  aliout  some  of  the  under! ring  causes  of 
the  late  war  in  particular,  but  a  casual  visit  to  a  hospital 
where  the  human  wreckage  of  war  is  mercifully  screened 
from  public  view  shocks  and  appals  him.  and  in  his  next  weekly 
article  for  a  leading  journal  he  recounts  some  of  the  horrors 
which  he  lias  seen. 

"To  his  chagrin,  the  article  i*  politely  rejected,  and  Rial's 
struggles  In-gin.  He  studies  the  history  of  the  Great  War.  and  the 
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absence  in  Africa,  where  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
saint  and  miracle  worker,  scores  the  vice  and  greed  of  tho  rich 
and  great,  fraternizes  with  working  people  and  outcasts,  ministers 
to  the  sick  during  an  outbreak  of  the  plague,  and  openly  defies 
the  Government  to  interfere  with  his  preaching.  Received  at 
first  with  wild  enthusiasm,  but  soon  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
and  contempt,  his  popularity  ends  with  the  collapse  of  a  mad 
attempt  to  install  the  homeless  proletariat  in  the  empty  houses 
of  the  Champs  Klystfes.  and  he  returns,  !>eaten  and  unnoticed, 
to  his  African  field. 

"Tho  resemblance  between  the  .*aint  and  the  human  Jesus  is 
obvious,  and  tho  main  effect  of  the  book,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  written  of  recent  French  novels,  is  to  emphasize  the 
contrast  between  contemporary  society  and  the  social  teachings 
which  tho  life  ami  words  of  Jesus  embody. 

"Only  indirectly  does  'Saint  M agio  ire’  attack  war.  To  the 
public  whose  interest  hud  already  l>eon  awakened  hv  ‘Los  Dra- 
peaux*  and  '  Sort  le  plus  bean,*  howover.  and  to  whom  the  ex¬ 
travagance  which  flaunted  itself  in  Paris  anti  other  Kuro|>ean 
capitals  in  1921  gave  ground  for  bitter  reproach,  tho  fiery  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  saint  seemed  to  point  to  war  us  their  occasion  and 
justification.  Opposition  to  war,  in  other  words,  was  here 
presented  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  simplicity,  purity 
and  fraternity." 

"Saint  Magloire"  and  the  two  novels  by  Michel  Cordav 
quickly  Iweamc  best  sellers  and.  we  are  told,  "changed  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  press  toward  this  unaccustomed  literature,"  For— 

"W'liat  has  hcl|>cd  to  give  these  pacifist  writings  their  vogue, 
questions  of  novelty  and  literary  workmanship  aside,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  their  frank  appeal,  in  a  nation  almost  every  individual  mcm- 
l*er  of  which  has  been  personally  touched  bv  war.  to  a  generous 
humanitarian  interest  which  it  has  always  Ihsmi  «*a*y  to  arouse  in 
Franco,  and  which  in  certain  sections  of  the  French  intellectual 
world  lias  liecome  n  *|*ecies  of  religion  as  the  spiritual  hold  of  the 
church  has  weakened.  Moreover,  in  France  as  in  other  countries, 
thousands  of  person*  who  never  oxpeet  to  see  war  alMilh.hisl 
nevertheless  welcome  attacks  u|miu  the  institution  as  such  as  a 
help  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war  and  in  removing  some  of  its 
historical  provocations;  ami  broadside*  in  story  form  often  carry 
far  where  formal  arguments  fall  short." 


A  SUPER  DOLL'S  HOUSE 

HE  FUN  WE  HAVE  HAD  in  reconstructing  the  age  of 
Tut-ankh-Amen  will  bo  denied  the  far  distant  posterity 
of  King  George  when  they  come  to  digging  among 
the  tombs  left  by  to-day.  They  will  Hud  a  pretty  little  doll’s 
liouso  with  nil  tho  domestic  utensils  familiar  to  the  twentieth 
century  done  in  miniature,  with  a  footnote  indicating  that  the 
proper  scale  at  which  reconstruction  is  to  bo  carried  out  is  one 
fi*ot  to  the  inch.  They  will  also  know  who  have  painted  our  pic¬ 
tures  and  written  our  l*ook*.  for  the  miniature  works  of  art  and 
letters  form  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  doll’s  hou«o.  How 
they  will  groan  over  the  perished  works  of  Home,  of  E.  V. 
Luca.*,  of  Sir  John  Lavory.  when  they  these  hints  of  a  de¬ 
parted  greatness.  It  show’s  also  that  Prohibition  d«>es  not  reign 
in  England. 

It  was  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  we  are  told  by  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Lilliputian  house,  and 
"it  has  become  the  peculiar  interest  of  certain  members  of  the 
Koval  Family,  and  it  has  been  more  talked  of  in  Court  circles 
than  any  event  except  a  coronation.”  This  is  what  it  is; 

"The  Queen’s  doll’s  house  is  a  building  fashioned  in  scale  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot,  and  all  its  contents  are  worked  exactly  to  that 
ratio.  Its  height  is  a  little  over  eight  feet,  and  beneath  it  is  a  base 
constructed  with  four  drawers  holding: — 

"1.  A  garden  with  flowers  and  shrubs  exquisitely  made  in 
metal  and  other  material; 

"2.  A  garage  holding  a  number  of  motor  cars; 

“3.  Dolls  exactly  in  scalo  with  the  building  and  drest  in 
rf  propria  to  clothes  so  that  they  can  l*o  placed  at  once  in  the 
particular  room  in  tho  particular  attitudes  desired;  and 

"4.  A  wine-cellar  stocked  with  wine,  the  chain pagne  bot ties 
being  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

“The  w’alls  of  the  house  havo  been  devised  and  fitted  on  a 
system  which  allows  them  to  be  instantly  raised  to  the  roof  and 


put  hack  again.  The  building  is  a  modern  Renaissance  structure 
of  the  refined  country-house  type  that  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  has 
brought  into  country  life.  The  ceilings,  fireplaces,  doors,  win¬ 
dows.  and  panelling  are  nil  delicately  dcsignod  in  Sir  Edwin's 
famous  manner. 

"The  lower  rooms  and  staircase  have  ceilings  pain  toil  by  Mr. 
William  Nicholson.  The  ceilings  of  tho  other  floors  are  painted 


TIIK  COMRADES  REDUCED  HY  WAR 

/>■/.  «he  merry  hsnjolst.  lying  inorully  wounded,  with  the  two 
otlirri  left  to  lament  a  lout  raiuo. 


by  Mr.  (’baric*  Sim*.  Mr.  Edward  Du  Inc,  Mr.  Walcott,  and  other 
artists.  The  grant!  staircase  is  a  precious  work  in  jade  and  other 
rare  materials.  Sir  John  Lavory  has  painted  miniature  full- 
length*  of  King  Edward  anti  Queen  Alexandra  which,  with 
frames,  arc  al»out  eight  inches  high.  A  large  number  of  artists 
havo  contributed  pictures  anti  other  decorations,  most  of  the 
Academy  nml  many  of  the  independents  being  represented  by 
their  very  smallest  works.  * 

’-Etching*  tho  sizo  of  a  postag^-tamp  are  preserved  in  the 
library  in  little  folio*.  Everything  one  could  think  of  untl  many 
one  could  not  can  b©  found  in  these  wonderful  rooms.  Electric 
fitting*,  fires,  fans,  telephones,  typewriters,  pianos,  playing-card* 
— but  the  list  is  endless.  There  are  two  bath-room*,  the  King’s 
being  decorated  with  political  cartoons.  All  tho  tap*  and  every¬ 
thing  at  work  as  in  a  real  palueu.  Electric  light,  water  and  tele¬ 
phones  are  all  laid  on. 

"The  library  rejoices  in  hooks  by  famous  authors  that  can  Itc 
seen  nowhere  else.  Mr.  E.  \\  Lucas  has  written  a  book  on  the 
whole  duty  of  doll*,  with  a  word  tin  each  page,  ami  Sir  James 
Barrie  and  many  other  notable  writers  have  not  thought  it  unjust 
to  themselves  to  write  special  hooks  for  this  Lilliputian  library. 
The  kitchen  rivals  the  library  in  its  variety  ami  novelty,  and  n 
whole  dinner  could  be  cooked  in  its  delicate  vossels  for  a  dolls' 
party  of  twenty  or  so. 

"Perhaps  the  most  impressive  thing  of  all  is  tho  thoroughness 
shown  in  all  the  minute  detail  of  the  house,  particularly  in  the 
escutcheons,  and  keys  and  metal  fitting*,  which  are  of  a  workman¬ 
ship  that  Solomon  might  have  envied.  It  is  impossible  to 
roinpute  the  value  of  Queen  Mary’s  doll's  house,  which  i* 
to  he  shown  for  charity  at  the  Imperial  Exhibition,  and  will 
probably  bring  in  harvests  for  charities  for  generations  to 
come.  But  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  £50,000  might  be  taken 
as  a  minimum." 

The  Guardian  seems  to  be  beforehand  in  giving  tho  general 
public  news  about  the  Queen's  new  toy.  sinee  the  Imperial  Ex¬ 
hibition.  at  Wembley,  where  the  public  will  get  a  first  view,  is 
not  to  be  held  till  next  year.  A  curtain  and  setting  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  is  U*ing  designed  by  Mr.  Walcott,  whose  reconstruction 
in  color  of  ancient  temples,  exhibited  a  few  months  ago  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  received  high  praise*.  It 
is  a  gift-house.  Everything  is  given  by  the  cx|M-rt  manufac¬ 
turers.  by  artists,  authors,  artificers,  and  craftsmen  of  all  kinds. 


RELIGION  -AND  -  S  O  C I AL-  SERVICE 


THE  PLAN  TO  SPLIT  PROTESTANTISM  IN  TWO 


AHULL  MOOSE  HOLT  of  Fundamentalists  is  already 
planned,  we  arc  tohl.  and  meanwhile  there  an*  Funda¬ 
mentalists  whit  declare  that  it  is  the  Lilterul*.  and  not 
they,  who  should  Itolt.  That  “a  great  schism  is  impending" 
the  Fundamentalists  and  their  allies  are  convinced.  Not  long 
ago  a  Fundamentalist  journal  declared.  "  Hationalisin  and 
Kvangelicism  are  antagonists  that  can  never  In*  reconciled;  it  is 
vain  to  try  to  plaster  up  a  union  between  them."  Even  liberal* 
Itcgin  to  predict  their  separation,  and  lately,  when  Itollin  Lynde 
Hartt  said  to  President  Faunee  of  Itrown  University,  "We  al¬ 
ready  have  two  hundred  and  two  denominations;  are  we  going 
to  have  four  hundred  ami  four?"  the  distinguished  l-iU-ral 
unsworn!,  "why  not  two— one  Lilx-ral.  the  other  Fundamental¬ 
ist?"  Writing  in  Thr  World'*  Work,  after  a  threo-lhou*and-mile 
journey  “along  the  various  ecclesiastical  battle  lines."  Mr. 
Hum  tells  IIS  that— 

"Doctor  Macartney,  chief  opponent  of  Dr.  Harry  Kmemon 
Fosdick,  asserts,  'Neither  the  cry  of  "heresy-hunting"  nor  that 
other  cry  of  “dividing  the  church"  will  intimidate  lho*«*  who 
press  for  what  they  regard  as  a  righteous  cause.  There  i*  no 
occasion  of  hunting  for  heresy,  for  heresy  is  everywhere  hunting 
the  Chureh:  and  as  for  dividing  the  Church,  one  might  with  as 
good  reason  have  charged  the  (iovemment  of  the  United  States 
with  dividing  the  nation  in  the  Civil  War.' 

“  In  conversation,  Doctor  Macartney  speaks  of  Doctor  Fosdick 
with  entire  respect.  Doctor  Fosdick  *j**uk*  as  respectfully  of 
his  assailant.  Each  understands  the  other.  At  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Doctor  Shailer  Mathews  says.  'We  are  trying  to 
carry  this  tiling  through  in  such  a  spin!  that  when  it  i*  all  over 
there  will  lie  no  hard  biding*.’  ” 

The  Fundamentalists,  however,  are  less  amiable  than  Dr. 
Mathews,  thinks  Mr.  Ilartt.  who  goes  on  to  i|iiote  from  Ihrir 
literature: 

“Among  Fundamentalists,  a  different  inood  predominate. 
Cries  Professor  J.  Gresham  Machen,  of  IVinccton  Th«-o|..gi.*al 
Seminary.  ‘Why  should  we  Ik*  indignant  almut  slanders  dim*ted 
against  a  human  friend  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  patient 
about  the  basest  slanders  against  our  God?’  As  hotly  the 
HVjfrrn  Recorder  exclaims,  *We  an*  in  the  midst  «»f  the  most 
subtle  and  far-reaching  apostasy,  of  the  ages!'  After  affirming 
that  'the  apostasy  now  witnessed  on  every  hand  was  foretold 
by  the  New  Testament  prophets.'  the  .Moody  Bible  Intlitnlr 
Monthly  observes,  ‘As  to  the  sourec  of  this  apostasy,  we  should 
say  that  it  was  conceived  bv  the  Prince  of  the  Power  id  the 
Air.'  Dr.  Cortland  Myers,  meanwhile,  indicts  the  Fatherland. 
'The  abomination  of  aliomiiiationa,*  he  thunders,  'is  that  rich, 
rank,  rampant,  rotten  new  th.-oh.gy  made  in  Germany.'  and 
Dr.  Mark  Matthews  denounces  as  angrily  ‘that  infamous  virus 
of  German  theology  prepared  by  the  devil  himself.'  " 

.  From  "Christianity  and  Liltcralism,"  a  campaign  textlxx.k 
for  Fundamentalists  by  Professor  Mar  ben,  Mr.  Ilartt  take' 
these  lighting  sentences: 

“The  plain  fact  is  that  Lilx*ralism.  whether  true  or  false,  is  no 
mere  'heresy' — no  mere  divergence  at  isolated  points  from 
Christian  teaching.  Modern  Liia-ralism  is  not  only  a 

different  religion  from  Christianity  but  Ix-longs  to  a  totally 
different  group  of  religions.  .  .  Tin-  Church  of  Home  may 

be  a  |»ervcrsion  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  naturalistic  lil»rai- 
ism  is  not  Christianity  at  all." 

Accordingly, 

"Rev.  Rol**rt  Shuler,  of  Los  Angeles,  predicts ‘the  formation 
of  a  mighty  body  of  U-lievers.  the  ‘trougest  and  most  |M»w>-rful 
that  ever  shook  the  earth.  Call  them  Fundamental!-' ••  or  what 
von  like,  they  are  massing  from  the  river*  to  the  ends  of  the 


earth.  They  are  ready  to  break  with  any  and  all  denomina¬ 
tions  when  the  call  of  God  shall  sound.’  Rev.  C.  F.  Koehler, 
of  Ashland,  Oregon,  affirms,  ’The  coming  battle  will  mean  a  u«« 
religious  alinement,  whcrel.y  either  the  present  denomination, 
will  disappear  and  two  great  l>odies  Is-  formed,  or  the  evan¬ 
gelical  Christians  will  withdraw  from  the  denominations  ami 
either  form  a  new  church  body  or  continue  u  wing  of  the  original 
denomination  with  a  new  name.'  In  Philadelphia.  The  /V.*- 
byterian  says,  'Let  the  Lilieral-  go  out  from  all  the  denominations 
and  form  an  organization  of  their  own.  These  rationalist* 
usually  talk  al-mi  liberty  and  rights.  Let  them  use  their  lilx-rt} 
to  go!'  With  equal  earnestness  Professor  Machen  writ.*.  'A 
separation  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Church  is  the  crying 
n«i*d  of  the  hour.' 

"It  is  not  the  conservatives  who  should  withdraw,  he  eon- 
tends,  and  the  reason,  he  tells  us.  'is  found  in  the  trust  which 
the  churches  hold.  That  trust  includes  trust  funds  of  the  mint 
definite  kind.  And  contrary  to  what  Minus  to  Ik-  the  prevailing 
opinion,  we  venture  to  r.-gard  a  trust  as  a  sacred  thing.  The 
funds  of  the  evaugelicul  church.**  ore  held  under  a  very  definite 
trust;  they  an-  commit !«*d  to  the  various  ImmIn-h  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Gospel  as  set  forth  III  the  Hihle  and  ill  the  eoiifc- 
-ion*  of  faith.  To  devote  them  to  any  other  purjio*e.  even  th«» 
that  other  purjx.se  should  Ik*  in  itself  far  more  desirable,  would 
Ik*  a  violation  of  trust.' 

“The  projK-r  course  of  action,  he  g.K--  on  to  say,  ’is  ix*rfi*etlv 
Open  to  the  man  who  desires  to  |>ropngate  "liberal  Christianity." 
Finding  the  existing  evangelical  churches  to  Ik*  bound  up  to  n 
cried  which  he  «1.k*»  not  accept,  he  may  either  unite  him-clf  with 
Mime  other  existing  IkkIv  or  else  found  a  new  body  to  suit  him¬ 
self.*  That  then*  an*  ‘certain  obvious  disa.l  Mint  ages  in  such  a 
course.'  iTofcsaor  Machen  admits;  it  would  involve  'the  aban¬ 
donment  of  church  buildings,’  a  ‘break  in  family  traditions.'  an 
'injury  to  sentiment  of  various  kinds.'  Moreover,  'by  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  confessional  churches-  those  churches  which 
are  found.*.!  ujsin  a  rrrnl  deriv.il  from  Scripture--  the  liU-rnl 
I>n*aeher  would  indeed  sacrifice  the  opportunity,  almost  within 
hi»  grasp,  of  mi  obtaining  control  of  thow*  confessional  church.* 
a»  to  ehniige  their  fundamental  character.  The  sacrifice'  of  that 
opportunity  would  mean  that  the  lioja-  of  turning  the  resource- 
of  the  evangelical  churches  into  Liberalism  would  lx*  gone 
Hut  the  |*r.»fc**or  hasten*  to  console  the  lilxTnl  by  pointing  out 
'one  xu|ircriic  advantage,'  which  Tar  overbalances  all  such  dis¬ 
advantages.* 

“This,  lie  a-M-rts,  is  'the  ad  vantage  of  honesty.'  Tho  tin 
jwith  of  honesty  in  such  matters  may  lx*  rough  and  thorny,  it 
••an  Ik*  trod.'  Indeed,  'it  has  already  lieeii  trcxl — for  rxamplc 
by  the  Unitarian  Church.'  Says  Machen.  'The  Unitarian 
Church  is  frankly  mid  honestly  just  the  kind  of  church  that  the 
IiIktoI  preacher  .b*sin*s — namely,  a  church  without  an  authorita¬ 
tive  Bible,  without  doctrinal  requirements,  and  without  a 

creed.* 

“A*  the  l*r«»f«**sor  a***urc*  us.  'Lilx-rnlism  would  certainly  not 
suffer  in  the  end.  The  lils'ral  preacher  would  obtain  the  full 
|x-rsonal  r«-s|Hi*t  even  of  his  opponents,  and  the  whole  discussion 
would  Ik*  jdaeed  on  higher  ground. 

"All  would  Is*  straightforward  and  alniveboard.  And  if  ljb- 
erali-in  i*  true,  the  nu  n*  loss  of  physical  resoiirc.-s  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  making  it*  wav.'" 

In  Fort  Worth.  Texas.  Mr.  Ilartt  interviewed  Rev.  J.  Frank 
Norris,  in  whoM*  church  the  World  convention  of  Fundamental¬ 
ists  has  since  been  held.  Mr.  Norris,  it  semis,  favors  direct 
action.  and  bclie'ves  in  splitting  Protestantism  in  two  without 
delay.  Rending  on 

"It  was  Norris  who  said  to  me  at  the  very  start  of  the  first 
talk  I  had  with  him.  'There  is  going  to  be  a  new  denomination 
lb*  named  the  three  distinguished  Fundamentalists  who  an* 
about  to  organize  it.  Of  tin*  present  denominations  he  -aid. 
'We're  going  to  rip  them  up.'  Soon-  -he  tiain.il  the  time -the 
ripping  will  In-gin.  Of  the  great  M’hisni  that  impends,  he  said. 
'It's  going  to  Ik*  a  Hull  Moose  boll.’  " 


RELIGIOUS  CARDS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

rIS  A  FAR  CRY  to  snowfall  and  Christmas.  and  a  little 
early  for  concerning  ourselves  with  »t<M-king*  and  Ins-s; 
but  it  U  not  a  hit  too  toon,  we  an-  told,  to  think  about 
Christmas  enrds,  that  it*,  if  we  want  those  which  will  n-call 
Bethlehem,  the  stable  and  the  Child  in  the  manger.  Deee miter 
bring*  annually  the  complaint  that  most  of  the  ranis  an-  pun-ly 
•eciilar.  carrying  jingles  a  I  tout  sleigh*.  Santa  Claus,  roast  turkey. 
Christtnaa  pudding,  full  stockings,  and  the  like,  with  little  or 
only  careless  reference  to  Him  in  whose  name  the  day  i»  -mppoM-d 
to  Is-  observed.  Complainants  make  up  their  minds  that  they 
will  i;ct  more  appropriate  cards  next  Christmas,  but  after  New 
Year’s  this  resolution  shares  tin-  common  fate  of  thing*  deferred 
or  forgotten.  So  The  Churchman  (Kpiseopah,  which  n-ceives 
yearly  requests  from  subscribers,  asking  where  they  can  get 
religious  Christmas  cards,  advises  that  action  Is-  taken  now. 
that  the  publishers  In-  notified  in  time  to  All  the  demand,  if  it 
i*  made  sufficiently  strong.  Whether  there  ever  has  been  much 
of  u  demand  for  n-ligious  cards  is  a  question.  It  is  noted  tliat 
very  few  of  the  regular  dealers  in  Christmas  cards  offer  any  of 
pertinent  reminiscence  for  sale.  Why?  An  enterprising  parish, 
reports  The  Churchman,  recently  made  an  earnest  effort  to  And 
out  the  cause  and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  This  association,  the 


Tuesday  Lunch  Club  of  Christ  Church  Parish,  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania,  In-gan  by  inquiring  of  a  number  of  publishers  of 
Christmns  cards  why  they  did  not  publish  religious  cards  for  the 
Nativ  ity.  Of  the  many  answers  received,  four,  from  the  largest 
publishing  houses  of  Christmas  cards,  are  quoted  by  The  Church¬ 
man  for  their  "special  interest": 

“1.  Wo  an-  one  «»f  several  greeting-card  publishers  who  have 
tried  on  several  oceaaioiis  to  bring  out  a  line  of  religious  Christ¬ 
mas  cants,  feeling  certain  there  would  lie  a  demand  for  them. 
Personally  our  experience  has  ls«en  unsatisfactory,  ns  the  dealers 
do  not  have  a  demand  for  them,  hence  refuse  to  put  in  stock. 

"2.  It  has  Im-cii  our  intention  to  publish  religious  Christmas 
cards  as  rapidly  aa  the  public  demand,  but  it  will  lurprixu  you 
to  know  tliat  in  the  last  live  or  six  years  it  has  b««en  almost 
impossible  to  interest  the  dealers  in  cards  of  this  nature. 

"3.  This  is  a  timely  and  worth-while  enterprise,  but  there  is 
little  demand  for  religious  greeting  cards;  naturally,  wo  must 
publish  what  the  dealers  call  for. 

"4.  We  have  for  some  years  published  quite  a  lino  of  religious 
Christmas  greeting  cards,  but  an-  very  frank  to  state  that  the 
majority  of  the  retail  trade  do  not  care  for  n-ligious  cards,  for 
the  reason— they  claim— that  the  consumers  prefer  a  cheery 
card  that  is  not  tied  up  with  n-ligion;  hence  wo  have  to  publish 
what  the  trade  demands." 

Noting  the  contradiction  between  what  the  dealers  say  ami 
.what  the  customers  are  charging,  that  they  can  not  get  n-ligious 
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Christmas  cards  from  the  dealers.  The  Churchman  thinks  that 
it  is  only  a  seeming,  not  a  real  contradiction,  and  says: 

"What  happens  is  that  people  do  not  realize  that  the  dealers 
must  order  their  stock  of  Christmas  cards  during  the  early 
autumn,  from  samples  prepared  by  the  publishers  in  the  early 
summer.  The  middle,  or  even  the  first  of  December  is  too  late 
to  'demand'  them.  Tin-  right  time  is  now.  If  people  who  want 
religious  Christmas  cards  would  go  to-day  to  their  dealers  and 
tell  them  so.  it  would  lx*  possible  for  those  dealers  to  supply  the 
demand.  But  if  the  demand  is  not  made  until  DeeemUf.  then 
it  is  too  late  for  this  year  ami  too  early  for  next  year:  no  dealer 
will  feel  sure  enough  of  his  customers  to  plan  his  orders  so  long 
in  advance." 


AMERICA’S  RELIGIOUS  BUOYANCY 

««  TXKKCTIOCS.  BUOYANT  AND  UNPREJUDICED." 

H  Y  es.  that  is  u  picture  of  America  by  a  \  isitor  to  our  shores 

A  who  is  not  content  merely  to  condemn.  Rememlwring 
what  some  of  our  own  critics  say.  we  may  not  recognize  ourxdvcs 
ill  such  glowing  colors,  and  it  is  the  more  refreshing  and  inspiring 
to  find  that  it  is  a  foreigner  who.  instead  of  agreeing  that  we  are 
ns  backward  religiously  as  wo  are  sometimes  lid  to  lielieve,  asw-rts 
t  lint  we  are  endeavoring  to  shape  our  live*  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  ideals.  While  stuting  that  the  critic,  if  he  is  so  minded, 
can  find  much  of  ‘‘crudeness,  blatuncy,  lack  of  proportion,  some- 
times  even  the  stilling  of  spontaneity  under  a  dead  weight  of 
organization,"  1’rof.  J.  Y\  Simpson,  writing  in  The  Hriliah 
Weekly  (Dmdon)  hi*oh  that  these  are  mainly  u|M»n  the  surface. 
To  he  content,  he  says,  to  depict  failings,  "is  to  mUs  the  l«a-»al 
fact  of  an  infectious,  buoyant,  unprejudiced,  and.  I  will  add.  fun¬ 
damentally  idealistic  attitude  toward  the  whole  business  of  livingv 
which  is  not  to  lio  confused  with  making  u  living."  Professor  of 
Natural  Science  in  New  College.  Edinburgh.  memU-r  of  the 
British  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Congress  at  Baris,  writer  and 
traveler,  IVofessor  Simpson  apjienr*  well  qualified  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  what  he  observes.  In  American  religious  thought  he 
finds  the  characteristics  to  Im<:  “unconventionality,  freedom 
from  prejudice,  ami  the  desire  cxperientially  to  follow  every 
line  of  investigation  that  may  lead  to  the  truth,  even  if  it  has 
eventually  to  be  abandoned.”  He  lielievea  that  "a  non-th«*olog- 
leal  stage  in  religion  is  dawning,  and  in  the  development  of  this 
will  be  found  a  distinctive  contribution  of  America  to  religious 
thought.”  Admittedly  this  stage  is  only  in  its  beginnings,  he 
says,  "and  it  will  be  interesting  to  ms*  what  becomes  of  it.” 
Isiokiug  at  tin*  other  extreme  in  religious  thought,  as  it  i*  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Fundamentalist  attitude.  Professor  Simpson  comes 
to  this  optimistic  conclusion: 

"Thus  we  find  evidence  of  vitality  over  a  wide  range  of  religious 
life  and  thought.  Better  this,  ut  any  rate,  than  the  indifference 
that  'cares  for  none  of  those  things.’  And  if  one  of  the  |M*nalties  of 
her  enormous  heterogeneous  aud  broadly  scattered  populations 
is  the  difficulty  of  presenting  truth  in  all  its  persuasiveness  as  it  i- 
discovered  afresh  by  each  generation,  so  that  it'  ap|»al  i-  imme¬ 
diately  mill  generally  fell,  yet  it  must  surely  be  the  case  that, 
painful  tho  the  process  may  1h*  at  the  time,  the  sincere  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  opposing  groups  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  maintain  it. 
when  found,  will  in  the  end  justify  wisdom  at  the  hands  of  all  her 
children." 

A  summary  of  certain  phases  of  current  American  religious 
thought  given  by  Professor  Simpson  is  sympathetic  and  under¬ 
standing.  With  some  familiarity  with  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  have  caused  our  intra-church  controversy,  he  writes: 

"Thus  we  may  find  a  great  theological  school  where  student* 
are  fired  with  a  desire  to  present  and  re-present  Jesus  Christ's 
kind  of  a  life  so  that  it  shall  prevail  throughout  the  world,  but  to 
many  of  whom  it  is  conceivable  that  a  religion  without  any 
theology  may  lie  the  outcome  of  their  present  understanding  of 
things.  Religion,  they  would  say.  following  the  idea  of  one  of 
•  heir  great  teacher*,  is  mankind's  attempt  to  conn*  to  terms  with 
the  cosmic  environment  iu  such  a  way  as  to  promote  tie  things 


Jesus  loves  and  values.  The  cosmic  forces  arc  interpreted  in 
terms  of  gods  and  the  like.  These  gods  an*  social  creations,  like 
the  Hag  in  patriotism.  They  enable  p«*oplo  to  realize  the  best  in 
them  for  the  environment.  The  gods  of  our  established  religions 
have  lus-n  const  rued  too  much  after  political  analogies — in  legal 
terms,  etc. — and  social  emotions  and  findings  an*  still  roused  by 
|K>litical  associations.  Tin*  Western  world  is  trying  rather  to 
reinterpret  religion  with  the  use  of  scientific  analogies— to  reach 
an  interpretation  of  religion  in  terms  of  incmlieniliip  of  a  group 
trying  to  relate  human  life  to  <Jod.  For  a  man  is  not  going  to 
give  his  whole  soul,  by  way  of  dedication,  to  anything  less  than 
God.  after  the  ap]M*al  that  Jesus  Christ  makes  to  him.  It  is  an 
inward  judgment.  What  do  they  then  understand  by  the  Deity 
of  Ji*»u*?  Orthodoxy,  they  will  reply,  maintains  that  you  do  not 
affirm  Deity  unless  you  affirm  some  kind  or  metaphysical  suit- 
stance  or  preexi-  teuce  or  miraculous  origin  of  Jesus;  God,  on  the 
other  hand,  really  means  to  us  a  kind  of  spiritual  existence — love, 
righteousness,  and  the  like.  What  we  mean  by  Cod,  they  will 
*ay.  is  a  personal  life  of  a  certain  type.  Are  we  to  affirm  our  belief 
in  Ji-siis  or  God,  they  will  ask.  in  a  way  that  i«  reasonable  or  not? 
That  is  the  question.  I'uitarians  assume,  they  add,  that  they 
have  not  changed  from  the  old  days:  they  have  changed  as  much 
a*  orthodoxy,  but  still  represent  an  element  that  is  negative  and 
critical  and  aloof." 


A  NEW  SPIRITUAL  ENTHUSIASM 

RE  Lid  ION  IS  NOT  A  DEFUNCT  RELIC  of  civilization, 

says  a  voice  reassuringly  from  an  editorial  observatory. 

.  The  mind  of  America  is  striving  for  higher  ideals; 
"there  is  a  prevalent  wish  to  extend  the  gospel  of  the  (ioldon 
Rule."  It  is  refreshing,  amid  all  the  alarms  about  the  impend¬ 
ing  crash  of  civilization,  the  relegation  of  religion  to  the  lim!>o  of 
forgotten  pagan  riles,  and  the  "war  within  tho  Church"  to  hear 
this  note  of  comfort:  "There  is  a  marked  and  rising  appeal  for 
the  evangelization  of  America.  Then*  was  never  a  time  when  the 
average  man  was  more  ready  for  a  warm  and  considerate  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Chnstian  faith."  The  feeling  is  not  for  America 
alone,  goes  on  the  Los  Angeles  Time*.  "There  is  also  a  hope  and 
wish  that  organized  Christianity  exert  its  benofleent  influence 
in  the  solution  of  the  large  problems  of  the  world.  Wo  can  not 
stay  out  of  internation  affairs  if  wo  would,  and  we  would  not  if 
wo  could.  If  these  questions  arc  approached  in  the  spirit  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Man  of  Galilee,  their  settlement  might  be  acconi- 
plished  with  less  trial  and  tragedy."  And  "fewer  scara  would  l«e 
left  behind."  It  is  also  felt,  we  are  told,  that  the  churches  should 
take  part  in  the  confrontation  of  (hose  who  would  undermine 
our  laws  either  by  open  defiance  or  subtle  nullification.  In 
this  task,  aud  in  others,  the  Church  is  not  calhxl  on  to  draw  the 
sword,  but  to  exert  its  influence,  to  set  its  example  and  to  urge  it « 
purpose  “with  a  vigor  not  to  Ik*  misunderstood."  This  is  I  wing 
accomplished.  For.  ill  spite  of  friction  within  the  Church,  nearly 
1  ..VX).000  additions  to  the  meinlwrship  of  American  churches 
were  made  during  the  past  year  —"perhaps  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  single  year  in  the  history  of  the  republic.'  And 
"then*  an*  other  millions  at  the  door."  In  support  of  this 
optimism  it  is  netted  that — 

"The  General  Secretary  of  the  Kpworth  League,  who  ha* 
recently  returned  from  a  n-ligious  survey  of  Imt h  the  new  and 
old  worlds,  says  that  citizenship  and  civilization  an*  growing 
better  ami  better.  He  has  s|K*nt  months  among  the  p«s>plt*»  of 
more  than  a  dozen  Kuro|M*an  countries,  anil  is  fully  convinced 
that  then*  is  an  advancing  spirit  of  idealism  and  an  increased 
religious  thinking  umoiig  the  youth  of  practically  all  of  them. 

"  It  i*  easy  to  raise  doubts.  It  i*  easy  to  make  allegations  tha' 
degeneracy  and  decay  have  set  in.  Such  statements  will  over 
receive  attention.  There  is.  however,  evidence  that  the  world 
i*  growing  better  in  a  spiritual  way.  The  postwar  era  of  hysteria 
and  immorality,  which  has  had  its  counterpart  in  the  wake  of 
every  major  conflict,  is  practically  over.  Politically  and  ih*o- 
nomicmllv.  many  nations  are  still  upset  and  may  remain  so  until 
the  people  dismount  their  {tolilicians.  But  through  it  all  there 
is  a  quiet  but  steady  turning  to  religion,  and  the  churches  are 
accepting  their  opportunities  for  leadership  iu  the  spiritual  and 
moral  upbuilding  of  humanity." 
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Just  lift  it  to  your  tips  i 


/ 


And  you  will  be  tasting  the  most  famous  soup 
in  the  world!  And  your  taste  will  tell  you  why ! 
Just  to  see  a  steaming  cup  of  Campbell's  Tomato 
Soup  is  to  stir  your  appetite.  The  fragrance  of  it 
is  a  further  challenge.  But  the  tasting  of  it!  How 
delicious  it  is!  How  tonic  and  stimulating  —  how 
nourishing!  For  this  is  a  tomato  soup  which  is 
pure  tomato  —  just  the  juices  and  fruit  “meat" 
strained  to  a  rich,  smooth  puree,  blended  with 
fine  country  butter  and  delicate  seasoning.  So 
refreshing,  so  tempting  in  flavor  that  you  want  it 
again  and  again  —  and  have  it! 


21  kinds 
12  cents  a  can 
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CURRENT  -  POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THE  best  of  the  "now  poetry"  from  the 
other  side,  it  seems  to  us.  comes  from 
the  Sitwells.  It  is  puzzling  to  those  grown 
case-hardened  in  old  verse  forms,  but  the 
new  must  be  welcomed  and  understood. 
This  is  from  the  London  Spectator: 


ALONE 


n»  osbi 


sitwbll 


From  my  high  window. 

From  my  high  window  In  a  southern  city. 

I  peep  through  tlic  lilts  of  the  shutter*. 
Whom  steps  of  light 
Span  darkniMt  like  a  laildit 
Tlirowlng  wide  the  shutter* 

I  lot  the  RmU  Into  the  aUent  room 
With  midden  clatter: 

Walk  out  upon  the  balcony 
Whoae  curving  Iron*  a re  hent 
LUte  bow*  about  to  ahnot  - 
llowa  from  which  the  mortal  arrows 
Cast  from  dark  efm.  dark  lashed 
And  ahadowed  by  mantillas. 

Shall  In  the  evening 

Kaln  down  upon  men's  hearts 

Paraded  hare.  In  southern  rllinre. 

More  openly. 

Hut.  at  this  early  moment  of  the  day. 

The  lolrtmlro  are  empty; 

Only  the  sun.  still  drowsy-flngerrd. 

Plucks,  pluicato.  at  the  rails. 

Draws  out  of  them  faint  music 
Of  rain-washed  air. 

Or.  when  each  ball  lolla  out  Ita  Idiot  tongue. 
When  Time  lets  drop  his  cruel  scythe, 

They  sing  In  sympathy. 

The  sun.  then,  plucks  lhe*e  Iron*. 

As,  far  below, 

That  child 

Draws  hla  stick  along  the  railings 

The  sound  of  It  brings  my  eye  down  to  him. 

Oh.  heart,  dry  heart. 

It  Is  yourself  again! 

How  nearly  are  we  come  togcthcrl 
If.  at  this  moment. 

One  long  ribbon  was  unfurled 
From  me  to  lilm. 

I  should  Is*  shown 
Above.  In  a  straight  line— 

A  logical  growth. 

And  yet. 

I  wavo.  but  he  will  not  look  up; 

I  call,  but  he  will  not  answer. 

From  where  I  stand 

The  Iteauly  of  the  early  morning 

Suffocates  me: 

II  l*  as  If  fingers  closed  round  my  heart 
The  light  flows  down  the  hills  In  rivulets. 

80  you  could  gatlier  It  up  In  the  cup  of  your 

hands. 

While  pools. 

The  cold  eyes  of  the  gods. 

Are  cradled  In  those  hollows. 

Cool  are  the  clouds. 

Anchored  In  the  Inarm : 

Green  as  Ice  arc  they. 

To  teio|s*r  the  Ileat  In  the  valleys 
With  arch**  of  violet  nliadow. 


There  is  dignity,  sincerity  and  verbal 
magic  in  this;  also  a  note  of  modem  doubt. 
The  Presbyterian  Wi/nrs*  supplies  this 
infrequent  visitor  from  the  religious  press: 

WHERE  IS  THY  GOD? 

(Psalm  421 

Br  J.  Lewi*  MiLunts 

Uke  as  the  hart,  athirst  in  dMM  dreary. 

Pants  for  the  brooklet  and  the  soft  grrm  sod. 
loth  my  soul,  with  toll  and  sorrow  weary, 
m  for  the  presence  of  Ihe  living  God 


By  day  and  night  my  Inmost  heart  Is  shaken 
With  grief  and  fearing.  while  the  sroffera  say: 

”  Where  Is  thy  God.  that  thou  art  thus  forsaken?" 
And  In  my  shame  I  turn  my  face  away. 

There  was  a  time,  when  Sabbath  hells  were  ring¬ 
ing. 

I  went  rejoicing  to  the  House  of  Prayer. 
Joining  with  rapture  In  the  reverent  singing. 
Soaring  on  wings  of  faith  to  mansions  fair. 


And  now.  with  downcast  eyrw  and  over  grieving. 

I  go  reluctant  and  with  heavy  tftad.— 

Why.  O  my  soul,  art  thou  so  unbelieving? 

Trust  thou  In  God.  lie  shall  lift  up  thy  bred. 


The  Lord  will  yet  command  Hla  loving  kln<l now. 

Eren  when  the  day  of  toU  Is  hard  and  long. 
And  when  the  night  mahruod*  my  aoul  with 
blind  new. 

HU  presence  shall  rise  In  me  Uke  a  song. 


The  man  who*  face  I 
I  am  hla  ghost. 


If  It  could  grieve  hU  friend*  nr  had  he  been 
In  debt  to  them,  how  quickly  they  had  heard 
That  ho  was  drod. 


Ye  deem  I  show  not  aa  an  airy  sprite 
Or  phantom  thinly  shuddering  again 
To  iu  old  shape. 

From  now  your  arose*  all  are  witched  away. 
The  shape  that  ye  mlule  la  tail  the  gbuat. 
The  sou  Una  one. 


Him  ye  know  not  ye  greet  a a  he  were  known! 
Ye  greet  a  goblin  I  Woo  to  him  that  shall 
Be  haunted  by  me! 

Te  dream,  although  I  teU  and  tell  (he  fair. 

He  I*  not  dead— hut  I  rcmerol.r  well 
The  day  he  died. 

Should  be  complain  who  by  an  angel  fare. 
And  angel  vision,  was  translated 
Dealhlmdy  I 

Could  he  outlive  the  wonder  ami  the  N-auty 
That  slay*  all  men  I  he  aaw  that  hitellnra* 
Ami  must  be  dead. 

He  fell  not  out  In  strife  nor  died  In  woe. 

A  very  wUdftd  wild  on-  ,4  delight 
Hath  kill, si  him. 


Not  inlwrry  nor  hair  had  fetched  him  down. 
Not  love,  nor  love  for  her—  terror  It 
That  blinded  him. 

The  terror  of  her  hrauty  slew  (list  man: 

All  Icily  new  crime  from  life  he  hear* 

He  i*  not  dead. 

Ilr  will  not  I  HI  her  lips  that  did  not  dare 
To  look  on  them — but  what  Ids  eye  ilarvd  not 
HU  mind's  eye  saw. 

Remembering  him.  let  no  man  brood  upon 
Her  brow,  her  cheek — a  ghost,  a  walling  woe 
Tliat  doM  wlU  I*. 

ThU  death  was  palnh-w.  death  by  her  again 
Might  well  be  dreadful— O  God.  forbid 
She  raUe  her  dead! 


was  called: 


So  much  verae  called  out  by  Ihe  Presi¬ 
dent’s  death  lias  reached  our  desk  that 
we  can  not  possibly  reproduce  it  all 
Most  of  it  exhibits  the  gift  of  heart  powe<t 
by  the  American  people.  We  will  let  this 
one  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  stand  for  the  group: 

CONQUERORS 

Br  Kathhv.v  Whits  Rtam 

Three  conqueror*  were  marching  acroaa  the  land 
that  day. 

Throe  conqueror*  were  marching  and  all  the  land 
made  way. 

Death  In  hU  black  robe*.  Love  In  his  shining 
Leading  In  between  them  a  nation  bow.d  In 


The  New  Republic  bring*  us  this  infre¬ 
quent  writer  who  touche*  off  the  ghostlon- 
that  lien  in  the  Irish  people. 

THE  GHOST 

Hr  James  Mtehies* 

(after  the  Irish  of  CO  Connacht  O'CMIrf) 

To  Osborn  Herein 

Do  not  salute  me.  I  am  not  your  friend: 

The  man  who*  face  I  seem  to  bear  Is  dead. 


The  Hound  of  Connacht  once  that  man 
HU  name  and  fame  were  known 
Among  the  she. 


They  marched  through  Ihe  mountains, 

They  marched  through  the  grain. 

And  In  and  out  the  heart*  of  nun 
And  up  and  down  the  lane. 

And  each  man  fell  the  brush  of  wings 
Aa  love  went  by.  and  pain. 

Three  conqueror*  w««re  marching,  the  Nation, 
Love  and  Death. 

One  traveler  was  reeling  now  where  winds  Ita  vs 
ho  least  breath. 

On*  friend  had  lain  hU  life  down  now.— 
I'nrlamprd  the  crown  that  hurt*  the  brow. 

Around  him  like  Indofng  hills. 

Around  him  Uke  hsaed  daJTodlU 
The  millions  stood.  Ilie  millions  masnod. 

The  minion*  they  who  asked  so  much 
lleatli  softly  loosed  their  tightening  dutch. 

Three  conqueror*  were  marching.  Death,  Nation. 
Lore  alight. 

fine  conqueror  was  marching  acroai  the  stars  Ilia* 

night, 

Vkkt  English  in  ilg  liullnd  spirit  is  this 
from  the  Ignition  Saturday  Review: 

THE  DROWNED  SEAMAN 

Ur  Mauds  Ooiousa 

There  came  a  seaman  up  from  the  sea. 

'Sailor,  what  Is  your  wUI  of  tne?' 

He  roiled  In  hU  gait  a*  seamen  use. 

HU  eye  was  stern,  tliat  1  might  not  choose 
• 

But  fetch  him  baccy,  and  make  him  ton. 

'Sailor,  what  U  your  will  of  me?' 

He  puffed  at  a  pipe  that  gave  no  smoke. 

Then  this  strange  word  fmm  ItU  Ups  there  broke 

•I  was  drowned  In  the  Sk agger- Rack. 

Hut  we  fought  'em  fair,  and  wc  Nat  'em  Imsck. 

’Now  whlrh  of  throe  laughing  lads  shall  be 
Stamen  to  ham  the  ways  of  the  sea*' 

He  looked  at  the  lads,  and  they  left  their  game. 
And  wide-eyed  over  Ihe  grow*  they  cane: 

And  tach  one  spoke,  and  thus  said  he 
Sailor,  what  U  your  will  of  me?' 

However  wc  view  death,  we  welcome  the 
picture  in  the  last  two  linos  of  this  from 
The  Atlantic: 

THE  OLD  ENEMY 

Br  8*n*  Tia-d.u 

ReN-llion  against  death,  the  old  relielUon. 

Is  over;  I  have  nothing  left  to  fight; 
llatUro  have  always  had  their  meed  of  mush'. 

Hut  Peace  Is  quiet  as  a  windless  night 

Therefore  I  make  no  songs— I  have  grown  certain. 

Save  when  he  come*  too  late,  death  U  a  friend. 
A  shepherd  trading  home  hi*  flock  serenely 
Under  the  planet  at  the  evening's  end 
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THE  new  Buick  four-cylinder  Coupe 
provides  roomy  comfort  for  four  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  wide  seat  for  two,  placed 
well  back  from  the  comfortable  driver’s 
position,  and  the  cushioned  folding  chair 
for  a  fourth  occupant,  are  designed  and 
arranged  with  more  than  ample  space 
for  restful  ease.  A  new  Buick  valve-in- 
head  engine  provides  greater  power, 
while  proved  Buick  four-wheel  brakes 
bring  greater  driving  safety. 


when  better  automobiles  are  built,  buick  will  build  them 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Mich. 

Division  of  General  Motor a  Corporation 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
Dealers  Everywhere 


Pioneer  Builders  of 
Valve-ln-Hesd  Motor  Cars 
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Plant  No.  *— St.  Louis.  Mo 
ptcte  plant  makloc  houao  palou  sad 
sad  paint  ipsrtstlf 


U/£  are  a  nation  of  builders. 

f  r  From  the  rough  hewn  stockade  of  the  pioneers  to 
the  latest  towering  marvel  of  steel  and  .  cement,  the  net® 
for  better  materials  has  increased  with  the  growth  of  oul 
Country. 

To  supply  these  materials  hundreds  of  factories  were  buij 
and  expensive  sales  forces  were  organized,  each  with  its  ow* 
standard  of  production  and  system  of  distribution — manj 
with  little  or  no  standards  or  system. 

Waste  was  inevitable;  quality  uncertain;  price  a  matter  a| 
barter — so  that  buyers  of  the  previous  generation  might  wd 
heed  the  old  Latin  warning  caveat  emptor — “let  the  buyd 
beware.” 

But  within  twenty-five  years  a  peaceful  revolution  has 
lieved  the  buyer  of  all  uncertainty  and  placed  the  respott 
sibility  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  manufacturer. 

Certain-teed  fully  accepted  this  responsibility.  Today 
over  one  hundred  products  of  usefulness  and  beauty  an 
made  in  the  sixteen  plants  you  see  on  this  page;  cad 
product  uniform  in  its  enduring  quality;  each  made  by  tn 
most  modern  and  economical  process,  each  reaching  yd 
over  the  shortest  possible  distance  with  the  least  possibl 
expense. 

Each  and  all  are  united  under  one  Policy,  one  sales  organixati* 
and  one  brand— the  brand  that  means- Certain  satisfaction -i 
Quality  guaranteed,  the  brand  known  everywhere  us  Certain-tee 


BUILD  TO  ENDURE  WITH  CERTAIN-1 


Flint  No.  9 — Grand  Rapid*.  Mich 
Tltl*  Certain -t«d  Acme  N*ot  making  gypauro 
aixl  |>p«jm  block*  U  now  bring  rebuilt  to  l him 
It*  former  capacity. 
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Arm*.  Naw  Me.lro 

7  Erfurt,  ptam  i~aM 


Pruultnl 


Plant  No.  It — Arm*.  Ta.aa 

*»  OPoo 


Plant  No.  12 — Arm*.  Oklahom 
la  lla  batter  t>»  of  IhiIMUji 


PERSONAL  -  GLIMPSES 


TWO  MEN  WHO  HELPED  MAKE  THE  PRESIDENT 

a  favor,  or  even  matins  a  suggestion  to  the  President,  for  frir 


TWO  VERY  DIVERSE  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  are 
receiving  moat  of  the  eredit,  leaving  aside  the  President's 
relatives,  for  what  and  where  Calvin  Coolidgo  is  to-day. 
He  himself  lately  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  one  of  these 
men  in  tho  frank  declaration  that  “  If  it  were  not  for  you.  I  should 
not  l»e  here.”  There  is  a  little  story,  as  well  as  a  long  friendship, 
behind  that  announcement,  male  in  a  letter  to  a  Northampton 
shoemaker  and  philosopher.  The  name  of  this  President- 
maker  is  James  Lucey,  and  he  still  works  from  twelve  to  fourteen 


hours  a  day  in  his  shoemaking  shop.  The  o.lier  man  who  is 
receiving  eredit.  perhaps  even  more  eredit.  for  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Coolidge  is  now  President  of  the  I'nited  States,  is  Frank 
W.  Stearns,  a  Boston  banker,  financier  and  philanthropist.  Mr. 
Stearns  is  variously  referred  to  as  “the  Christopher  Columbus 
of  Coolidge.”  or  "the  Mark  Hanna."  or  "the  Colonel  House.  * 
or  "the  Harry  Daugherty"  of  the  President,  by  enterprising 
journalists,  who  already  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
figures  in  the  new  Administration.  Mark  Sullivan,  with  a  record 
as  a  political  expert,  emphatically  announces,  however,  that 
Mr.  Stearns  is  not  a  Mark  Hanna,  nor  a  Colonel  House,  nor  even 
a  Daugherty.  The  curious  fact  is.  says  Mr.  Sullivan,  that  the 
Boston  banker,  during  the  years  lie  has  devoted  himself  largely 
to  "putting  Mr.  Coolidgo  across."  has  really  been  "backing  his 
own  ideals  by  proxy.'  Mr.  Stearns,  we  are  told,  feds  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  importance  to  the  nation  so  strongly  that  luirking 
him  is  nothing  less  than  a  form  of  philanthropy  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  The  Boston  man,  already  a  familiar  figure  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  become  a  center  of  interest  to  politicians  from  all 
over  the  country,  reports  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  but  to  their  amazement  and  despair,  he 
announces  that  he  is  not  in  politics,  and  wouldn't  think  of  asking 


of  lieing  "turned  down  cold." 

The  other  President^maker.  Mr.  Lucey,  of  Northampton, 
however,  has  not  hraitated  to  add  a  bit  of  advice  to  the  huge 
amount  which  he  is  credited  with  having  given  Mr.  Coolidge 
from  time  to  time.  In  reply  to  the  President's  recent  friendly 
letter,  reports  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York  H'oWd, 
Mr.  Lucey  says  ho  told  Cal  "Just  to  keep  on  doing  as  he  ha« 
l>een  doing."  Mr.  Lucey  says,  according  to  this  interviewer, 

that  he  further  advised  the  Presi¬ 
dent:  "Don’t  pay  any  hoed  to  these 
criticizers.  Don’t  say  nothin’  to  them 
at  all.  Jest  keep  on  doin'  like  you 
made  up  your  mind  to.  and  you  will 
come  out  right,  as  you  always  have.” 

The  President  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
ferral  to  Mr.  Lucey  as  his  "guide, 
counsellor  and  friend."  through  a 
number  of  his  formative  years.  The 
little  incident  that  inspind  the 
President  to  announce  that,  but 
for  Mr.  Lucey,  he  would  not  be 
where  he  is  now.  is  n'oordixl  by  the 
New  York  Times.  The  two  first  met, 
runs  this  record, 

When  Coolidgo  was  a  student  at 
Amherst.  Coolidgo  wanted  to  have 
n  pair  of  shoes  repaired  and  a  fellow- 
student  recommended  Lucey.  It  is 
not  diHleult  to  understand  how  a 
friendship  soon  developed  lad  wren 
threo  two  men,  who  both  l*elleve  in 
doing  the  day's  work,  whatever  that 
work  may  l»e. 

"Many  young  fellows  are  bright." 
says  Lucey,  "but  not  many  of  them 
have  wisdom  down  below  their 
brightness.  Cal  had  it,  mid  that's 
what  made  him  stand  out,  in  my 
mind,  from  among  the  rest." 

Coolidge  Itooame  a  regular  visitor 
at  the  shop.  After  his  graduation, 
he  returned  to  Northampton,  en¬ 
tered  a  law  ofllee  and  polities.  Here 
now  was  the  second  tie  lietween  the  shoemaker  and  himself. 
Lucey  has  tho  Irish  gift  for  polities.  "There  were  already  four 
or  five  Vermont  fellows  trying  to  get  into  Northampton  |xilities. 
and  the  local  politicians  resented  it.  And  here  was  Cal  trying 
to  hop  in.  too." 

I-ucey  advised  his  friend,  worked  for  him.  Coolidge  gut  a 
foothold.  l»egan  to  climb  the  political  ladder.  "No,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  didn't  like  Cal.  but  there  were  Irish  Democrats  who  could 
lie  coaxed  into  voting  for  him."  And  I.ueey  coaxed. 

The  crisis  in  Coolidge’s  political  career  came  in  11107.  He  had 
held  a  numlnr  of  small  elective  local  offices,  and  was  now  run¬ 
ning  for  tho  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.  A 
popular  man  was  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  the  fight  was 
a  bitter  one.  Coolidge  won  by  thirty-six  votes.  That  victory 
gave  him  his  opportunity.  From  then  on  his  climb  up  the  ladder 
was  steady.  Lucey  was  responsible  for  securing  a  good  many 
more  than  tho  thirty-six  votes  that  turned  the  scale.  And  it  is 
to  that  service  that  tho  President  refers  when  he  said  in  hi» 
letter:  "  If  it  were  not  for  you  I  should  not  Ik>  here.” 

Mr.  Lueev.  reports  this  correspondent ,  is  muoh  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  numerous  newspaper  stories,  started  by  the 
President's  letter  to  him.  have  made  him  out  to  be  an  unlettered, 
grotesque  "character."  What  possible  bond  of  interest,  asks 
the  Times  correspondent,  could  there  have  been  between  this 
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A  DRAMATIC  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  A  GREAT  DEBT 


This  unusual  letter  from  the  President  to  Mr.  Lucey  refers  not  only  to  much  Rood  advice  Init  to  a  very 
specific  Ht  of  political  assistance  that  came  alnmc  Just  when  Mr.  (Vsdlditr  Dental  It  must. 
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The  heavy  and  increasing  demand  for 
this  model  has  compelled  us  largely  to 
increase  our  production  schedules  and 
facilities. 

This  car  was  designed  and  built  particu¬ 
larly  for  business  uses,  providing  most 
economical  transportation  for  salesmen 
on  the  road  or  for  business  men  in  daily 


trips  to  and  from  office  or  factory.  It 
is  also  very  popular  with  physicians, 
teachers,  and  young  couples. 

It  combines  enduring  quality,  comfort 
and  great  economy. 
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person  ami  the  man  who  is  now  in  the  Whit**  House?  (io  to 
Northampton.  suggests  the  writer — 

And  it  is  easy  enough  to  solve  the  riddle.  Tho  faets  have 
no  strangeness,  hut  a  very  wholesome  human  interest.  And 
in  that  Massachusetts  college  town  the  facts  are  easy  to  get, 
the  only  difficult  source  of  information  Iteing  Lucey  himself. 
The  shoemaker  (with  provocation)  is  mad  as  a  hornet  at  news¬ 
paper  men;  and  tho.  toward  the  end  of  a  two-hour  session  with 
him  in  his  little  basement  shop,  the  present  writer  coaxed  him 
into  a  reasonable  state  of  communicativeness,  Mr.  Lucey  con¬ 
tinually  spoke  of  correspondents  as  “you  scribblers  for  the  press." 

There  is  nothing  illiterate  or  grotesque  about  Lucey.  He 
talks  tho  same  Knglish  tliat  the  average  American  does,  except 
that  there  is  a  slight  brogue,  as  is  right  and  proper  in  a  man  who 
was  born  ami  raised  in  County 
Kerry. 

Despite  his  sixtv-six  years, 
most  of  them  t*|*ent  on  the 
shoemaker’s  bench,  ho  stands 
straight,  shoulders  back.  "And 
you  scribblers  fur  tho  proa*  say 
I’m  a  little,  bent  cobbler,”  he 
declaims.  "No  more  Ik<u«1  in 
me  thun  then)  was  forty-odd 
years  ago,  when  I  left  Ireland. 

I  may  Ik*  short,  but  I  weigh 
n  hundred  ami  sixty  pounds." 

Here  he  slapped  his  thigh  a 
smart  blow  to  demonstrate  its 
sturdiness.  "I'll  bet  I  weigh 
more  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  doc*.” 

Lucey  is  a  "character"  to 
just  this  extent:  Ho  isn’t  at  all 
ashamed  of  his  humble  calling. 

On  tho  contrary,  he  take*  pride 
— just  now  it’s  a  fierce,  as¬ 
sort  ivo  pride— in  the  fact  that 
he  knows  his  job  and  he 
knows  it  from  the  ground 
up.  His  only  shame  would  In* 
in  doing  an  ill  piece  of  work. 

His  pride  is  fierce,  assertive. 

Iieeuuso  the  "scribbler*  for  the 
press"  have  called  him  a 
cobbler. 

"As  I  oneo  explained  to  the 
head  of  the  department  of  Kn¬ 
glish  «>r  Smith  College,"  says 
he,  "a  cobbler  is  a  bungler,  a 
botcher,  a  man  who  doe-n’t 
know  his  business.  No.  sir. 

James  Lucey  is  no  cobbler- 
lie’s  a  shoemaker. 

"People  may  leave  North¬ 
ampton,  but  they  keep  on 
sending  to  James  Lucey.  He 
makes  shoe*  and  he  repairs 
them.  Last  week,  u  man  in 
Detroit  sent  me  a  pair  of  shoe*  to  mend.  Here’s  a  pair  that’s 
going  to_  Philadelphia.  Janies  Lucey  knows  his  business.” 

Also.  James  Lucey  knows  the  world.  Not  only  ha*  he 
had  to  wrestle  with  it  ut  close  grip*  to  earn  a  living  for  him¬ 
self  nnd  his  family,  but  he  Inis  also  been  something  of  a  local 
politician.  Those  shrewd  blue-gray  Irish  eye*  *»f  his  have  Iwn 
watching  men  and  ovents  for  a  g***!  many  years.  He  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  What  he  thinks,  he  sav.*:  nor  d oe* 
he  hesitate  to  lie  popjiery  if  be  thinks  the  occasion  demands  pep¬ 
per.  let  th««  pepper  fall  on  whom  it  may. 

The  last  paragraph  of  President  Coolidge’*  letter  to  the  shoe¬ 
maker  road:  "Do  not  work  too  much  now.  and  try  to  enjoy 
yourself  in  vour  well-earned  leisure  of  age."  Says  James 
Lucey:  "I’ve  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  the  last  thirty-odd 
years.  I've  raised  a  family  of  eight.  Kducated  all  of  them; 
sent  some  of  them  through  college.  Never  I  teen  in  court  except 
to  recoin  mend  a  man  for  citizenship.  And  always  paid  100  cents 
on  the  dollar." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Coolidge  could  make  exactly  the  same  state¬ 
ment  as  ho  made  to  Mr.  Lucey.  "If  it  were  not  for  you.  I  would 
not  Ik)  here,"  to  a  very  different  type  of  man.  Frank  W.  Steams, 
of  Boston,  is  called  bv  a  recent  interviewer,  "the  chief  confidant 
of  the  President,  and  the  prime  puzzle  of  tho  politicians.”  Mr. 
Stearns  deliberately  set  out.  some  years  ago.  to  make  Calvin 
Coolidge  President  of  the  United  States.  He  has.  to-day.  writes 


Morton  Berg,  from  Boston  to  the  New  York  American.  ”th« 
right  to  voice  the  supremo  *  I  told  you  so’  of  our  national  jMilitics." 
Mr.  Berg  expresses  his  conviction  that: 

The  name  of  Frank  W.  Steams  will  soon  become  as  well  known 
to  the  American  people  a*  the  name  of  Mark  Hanna  was  in 
President  McKinley’s  day.  or  those  of  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  and 
K.  M.  House  were  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  Administration. 

Like  Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  Dodge,  the  closest  friend  of  .Mr. 
Coolidge  is  a  millionaire,  but  his  wealth  is  not  Mr.  Steams'* 
chief  distinction. 

He  is  the  head  **r  B.  H.  Steams  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  Boston 
department  stores,  a  dim- tor  of  the  American  Trust  Company 
of  Boston,  a  trustee  of  tho  Provident  Institution  for  Savings, 
a  trustee  of  Amherst  College,  a  director  of  Bunker  Hill  Boys’ 

Club,  and  of  the  Bouton 
Children's  Hospital,  nnd  a  di¬ 
rector,  also,  in  several  banks 
and  in  such  purely  benevolent 
organizations  as  tho  South 
Knd  House,  a  famous  social 
settlement,  and  of  the  Civil 
league  for  Immigrants. 

Mr.  Stearns’s  confidence  in 
and  uffoefion  for  Calvin  Cool¬ 
idge  are  so  controlling  that  his 
principal  object  in  life  in 
tho  last  seven  years  has  been 
to  promote  Mr.  C'oolidgo  iu 
polities. 

Back  in  lOWCalvin  Coolidge 
was  Ueutenant-Oovernor  <4 
tho  Bay  State.  At  tho  Repul*- 
liean  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  that  year  Frank  W. 
Stearns  was  on  hand — hi*  first 
appearance  at  the  national 
convention. 

Senator  Murray  Crane  wo* 
performing  gumshoe  work  in 
behalf  of  a  nomination  f«»r 
Charles  K.  Hughe*.  Tho  day 
Indore  the  convention  was  to 
open  Stearns  drop!  into  ( ’rune's 
hotel  room  for  a  chat.  After 
Steam*  left,  Judge  Field  of 
Northampton  called  on  Crane, 
who  remarked: 

"Your  old  friend  Frank 
Steams  was  just  in  here  to 
*ec  me." 

"1  heard  Stearns  was  in 
Chicago,"  said  Judge  Field. 
"Uncle  Murray"  chuckled, 
then  asked : 

"Who  do  you  think  i*  his 
candidate  for  IVesidont?" 
"Oh,  Hughe*  I  HUp|K»*e.” 
"No.  sir— K-K" — said  the 
political  fox  of  the  Berkshire*.  "Calvin  Coolidge." 

Having  «aid  which.  Senator  Crane  had  to  luugh  heartily. 
Judge  Field  saw  the  joke.  t«*o.  They  were  much  amused  at  the 
political  folly  of  Frank  W.  Stearns. 

Murray  Crane  was  one  of  tho  shrewdest  nnd  most  far- 
Ms-ing  men  that  Republican  polities  ever  produced.  But 
his  acumen,  his  almost  uncanny  foresight  in  perceiving  the 
trend  of  events  and  his  ability  as  a  picker  of  candidates  was 
a  clouded  vision  compared  to  the  everlasting  and  indomitable 
faith  of  Frank  W.  Steams  that  "Cal"  Coolidge  would  some  day 
occupy  the  Pri*<4dential  chair. 

Mr.  Steams  is  sixtv-six  years  old  and  u  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  class  of  1878.  He  is  of  medium  height  and  more  tlrnu 
medium  girth.  The  reporter  adds: 

Hisli|»sand  the  lines  of  his  jaw  show  him  a  person  of  deter¬ 
mination.  while  hi*  eyes  gleam  with  the  light  of  a  kindly  dis- 
position  and  sincere  nature. 

As  two  of  Mr.  Stearns's  idiosyncrasies,  the  following  may  Ik* 
mentioned:  He  has  never  taken  a  drink  of  any  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  in  his  life,  altho  prior  to  I'rohibition  be  offered  wine  or  spints 
to  his  guests  and  had  no  prejudice  against  them.  He  has  such 
a  strong  prejudice  against  boys  smoking  that  he  told  a  young 
man  in  whom  he  was  greatly  interested  that  be  must  never  smoke* 
until  lie  quit  college.  Mr.  Stearns  himself  never  smoked  u util  !►*• 
was  fifty  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  induce.!  to  try  tobacco  and 
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Radio  takes  another  step  for¬ 
ward  with  these  wonderful  new 
M agnavox  devices 

THE  new  Magnavox  models  here  shown  extend 
and  supplement  the  already  famous  Magnavox 
line  of  Reproducers  and  Power  Amplifiers.  There 
is  a  Magnavox  for  every  receiving  set. 


New  Magnavox 
Combination  Set 


A2-R  insure*  convenient  and  per¬ 
fect  Radio  reproduction.  Consist* 
of  Magnavox  Reproducer  and 
2-stage  Magnavox  Power  Amplifier, 
as  illustrated. 


Muslim  ox  Reproducers 

R2  with  IS-inch  curvex  horn 

in  new  acoustic  finish  .  .  $60.00 

R3  with  14-inch  curvex  horn 

in  new  acoustic  finish  .  .  35.00 

Ml  net*  Miipuiot  Reproducer 
requires  no  battery  for  the 
field,  thus  meeting  require¬ 
ments  of  dry  battery  receiv¬ 
ing  sets.  Equipped  with 
binding  posts  and  a  five 
foot  flexible  cord.  With 
14- inch  curvex  horn  in  new 
acoustic  finish . 35.00 

Ma^nam  Combinalion  Sets 

Al-R  consisting  of  Magnavox 
electro-dynamic  Reproduc¬ 
er  with  M-inch  horn  and 

1- stage  Magnavox  Power 

Amplifier . 59.00 

A2-R  consisting  of  Magnavox 
electro-dynamic  Reproduc¬ 
er  with  18-inch  horn  and 

2- stage  Magnavox  Power 

Amplifier . 95.00 


Special:  with  14-inch  curvex 

horn . $85.00 

Magnavox  Power  Amplifiers 

A1  meets  the  demand  for  a 
1 -stage  Power  Amplifier. 

Special  finish  metal  case.  .  27.50 

AC-2-C  Magnavox  2-stage 
Power  Amplifier  with 
Bakelite  panel  in  highly 
finished  hardwood  case  .  .  55.00 

AC-3-C  Magnavox  3-stagc 

Power  Amplifier  ....  75.00 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

Interesting  booklet  util  be  sent  on  request. 

The  Magnavox  Company 

OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA 
370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York 
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ho  found  it  so  agreeable  that  ho  is  seldom  seen  now  without 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

Washington  correspondents  who  viewed  Frank  S.  Steams  with 
extremo  interest,  and  politicians  who  viewed  him  with  anxiety, 
beheld  a  well-attired  man  of  conservative  aspect.  But  his  con¬ 
servatism  is  not  that  of  Coolidge.  Stearns  may  be  descrilied 
ns  a  quiet  mixer,  one  who  can  join  in  readily  with  a  group  of 
friends  or  strangers  either,  when  occasion  demands. 

Ho  has,  from  both  business  and  public  experience,  keenest 
realization  of  tho  value  of  advertising  and  publicity  in  general. 
Ho  is  what  newspaper  men  call  a  friendly  chap.  He  likes  news¬ 
paper  men.  Ho  picked  one  of  them  for  his  private  secretary, 
Benjamin,  or  more  pop¬ 
ularly  known  in  Boston, 

*•  Bennie"  Kelt.n  trained 
reporter. 

One  reason  why  Frank 
W.  Stearns  anil  Calvin 
Coolidge  are  and  havo 
been  so  chummy  is  l»e- 
cau-e  Stearns  is  able  to 
ftdupt  himself  to  tho 
well-recognized  Coolidge 
taciturnity.  lr  “Cal" 
wishes  to  tulk.  then 
Stearns  is  chatty.  But 
if  Mr.  Coolidge  is  silent 
— he  habituully  is— then 
Stearns  is  mum. 

They  tell  a  story  in 
Boston  about  a  Bos¬ 
tonian  who  rode  from 
Washington  to  Boston 
on  tho  same  train  with 
( 'oolidgo  and  Stearns. 

It  Implanted  that  he  had 
a  seat  at  the  next  table 
to  them  in  the  dining- 
car.  The  Bostonian  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  as  he 
thought: 

“Now  I'll  hear  some¬ 
thing  good." 

What  he  heard  was  a 
|>eriod  of  the  Iwst  anil 
most  completo  silence 
that  two  men  never 
broke.  Neither  Cool¬ 
idge  nor  Stearns  ut¬ 
tered  a  syllable  to  each 
other  after  they  had 
given  their  respective 
orders  to  the  waiter. 

Stearns  lived,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  in  New¬ 
ton.  a  Ixiautlful  suburb 
of  Boston.  For  con¬ 
venience.  he  moved  to 
the  Hotel  Tournine,  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

He  has  a  summer  home 
in  Swainpscott.  on  tho 
famous  North  Shore. 

Already  the  prediction 
is  made  that  thisHw*amp- 
seott  residence  will  be 

the  "Summer  White  House"  of  next  senson.  The  Coolidge 
family  have  often  been  summer  guests  there. 

Stearns  declares,  says  the  writer,  that  he  is  not  at  all  in 
]M>litics  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it.  that  all  he  wishes  is  to 
advance  Calvin  Coolidge  Iwccuse  he  thinks  the  country  needs 
him.  When  Mr,  Coolidge  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
countless  persons  sought  favors,  as  they  always  do.  But  not 
Stearns.  For.  runs  the  report: 

“I  never  asked  Coolidge  for  a  favor  while  he  was  Governor." 
'Jr.  Stearns  remarked  one  time.  “I  have  always  been  afraid 
that  he  would  refuse  me.  1  know  peoplo  laugh,  especially  tho 
politicians,  when  I  tell  them  that.  But  it’s  God's  truth,  just 

the  same." 

Stearns  declares  that  he  has  never  lieen  asked  by  Coolidge  for 
advice  concerning  official  appointment  or  distribution  of  any 
patronage. 

"Kever  was  consulted  alumt  such  things — never  want  to  be.” 
says  the  man  who  is  regarded  as  the  "Colonel  House”  of  the 
new  Administration. 


How  are  the  politicians  to  figure  a  man  who  talks  like  that? 
Here  is  another  paradoxical  statement  by  this  man,  who  was  the 
great  Coolidge  press  agent,  first,  last  and  all  the  time: 

“  I  don't  even  acknowledge  that  I  am  in  politics." 

Chorus  of  despairing  politicians: 

"Hearken  to  the  man — he  is  not  in  politics — why,  ho  IS  |*o!i- 
tics — he  is  the  man  closest  to  the  throne,  or  sitting  on  the  arm 
of  the  chair.  Why.  then,  has  he  over  hoen  so  pitilessly  and  per¬ 
sistently  for  Calvin  Coolidge  for  President?" 

To  which  Stearns,  to  use  his  own  words,  makes  reply: 

“I  think  Calvin  Coolidge  is  tho  type  of  man  the  country  al¬ 
ways  need*.  1  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most,  remarkable  men  in 

•  our  time.  Ho  wants  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  tho 
right  way.  He  is  the 
highest  typo  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  statesmanship  I 
ever  have  known." 

“The  first  time  that 
1  over  saw  Cal  Cool¬ 
idge,"  says  Mr.  Stearns, 
"ho  made  me  mad.  hop¬ 
ping  mad.  He  made  me 
madder,  almost  .than  any 
other  man  I  over  mot. 

"As  a  trustee  of  Am¬ 
herst  College  I  came  la- 
fore  tho  Maaaachusett* 
Senate  in  191.1  to  sc  if 
I  could  got  passed  some 
picayune  bill  permitting 
the  college  to  enlarge 
its  sewer  facilities.  Cool¬ 
idge.  then  State  Senator 
from  Northampton,  was 
chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Also,  ho  was  an 
Amherst  alumnus  and 
he  represented  tho  Sena¬ 
torial  district  in  which 
Amherst  is  located. 

"You  can  imagine 
then  wlml  I  felt  when 
that  man  sat  through 
our  plea  without  saying 
a  word,  without  moving 
a  fuciul  muscle.  When 
we  were  through  ho  not 
only  failed  to  endorse 
our  little  hill,  he  failed 
to  say  that  he  was  sorry 
,  that  he  could  not  ex¬ 
plain  why. 

"Do  you  wonder,  then, 
that  I  spent  nearly  a 
year  luting  angry  at  this 
man  Coolidge? 

"It  turned  out  Inter 
that  our  sewer  exten¬ 
sion  bill  had  lieen  pn- 

senled  too  Into  in  (lie 
year  to  lie  considered 
at  that  session.  But  no 
matter.  I  could  never 
forgive  him.  1  felt. 
"Well,  the  surprize  of 
my  lifo  came  the  next  session.  Coolidge.  who  had  become 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  made  it  his  business  at 
the  earliest  |*ossible  moment  to  put  through  our  bill.  lie  did 
it  unsolicited.  Moreover,  he  incorporated  in  the  bill  valuable 
amendments  which  had  not  occurred  to  us  the  year  before. 

“Of  course  this  changed  my  attitude  toward  Calvin  Coolidge. 
It  interested  me  in  the  man.  First,  I  sought  his  acquaintance, 
then  his  friendship." 

At  that  point  Stearns,  says  his  interviewer,  branched  into  somoof 
his  practical  philosophy,  as  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
his  vision  of  Calvin  Coolidge  as  future  President.  He  wentoa: 

“All  the  rest  of  the  situation  I  should  designate  simply  as  the 
application  of  instinct  working  hand  in  hand  with  one  of  my  life¬ 
long  principles.  This  principle  is  a  personal  faith  of  which  I 
have  been  a  sort  of  lay  preacher  among  my  friends. 

"Instinct,  as  it  happens,  has  prompted  me  so  often  in  my  ad¬ 
vertising  and  in  ray  business  that  I  attribute  to  it  a  large  share 
of  such  success  as  I  have  realized. 

"  Instinct  in  this  case  told  in.-  almost  from  the  very  beginning 


HE  WORKED  FOR  COO  LI  DOE  SEVEN  YEARS 

And  now.  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Frank  W.  Stearns,  of  lloMnn.  ha*  the  plrusure 
of  pronouncliiK  one  of  the  most  hearty  “I  told  you  bo’s!"  in  our  |»Iitical  history. 
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Ttu  Firestone  Maxi-Cushion 
Truck  Tire,  by  its  remarkable  re¬ 
silience  affords  extra  protection  to 
litht  and  medium  duly  trucks  and 
delivers  the  long,  economical  mile- 
ace  of  a  solid  tire.  It  Mas  given 
excellent  results  in  a  wide  range 
of  haulage  throughout  the  country. 
Many  operators  have  adopted  it 
t cilh  great  success  as  front-icheel 
equipment  on  heavier  trucks. 


Protective  Cushioning  that  Lasts 
Through  Thousands  of  Miles  of  Service 


The  Firestone  Maxi-Cushion  is  a  gen¬ 
uine,  scientific  cushion  tire,  with  its 
resilience  obtained  by  its  remarkable 
design  and  highly  perfected  rubber 
compound. 

In  use  its  cushioning  powers  are 
clearly  visible.  The  displacement 
pockets  on  the  sides  allow  space  for 
the  rubber  to  push  upwards  and 
“flow"  as  obstacles  are  encountered. 

The  single,  continuous  union  with 
the  steel  base  gives  freedom  from 
base  separation.  Truck  operators 
who  have  used  Maxi-Cushions  for 
many  months  praise  Firestone’s 


achievement  in  eliminating  this  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  trouble. 

Furthermore,  they  have  discovered 
that  this  tire  preserves  its  “cushion" 
for  thousands  of  miles  of  wear  and 
continues  to  absorb  the  pounding 
blows  of  rough  roads  and  the  de¬ 
structive  vibration  that  tend  to  short¬ 
en  the  truck's  life. 

The  Firestone  Maxi-Cushion  is  one 
of  the  five  types  in  the  complete 
Firestone  line.  You  can  see  it,  and 
get  the  facts  about  its  low  mileage 
cost,  its  traction  and  resilience  at  any 
of  the  800  Firestone  Service  Dealers 
located  in  all  trucking  centers. 


CUSHION  —TRACTION  —  MILEAGE 


TRUCK  TIRES  AND  TRUCK  TIRE  SERVICE 
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What  comes  out 
of  the  milk-bottle 
goes  into  their  food 

TTOW  careful  you  are  in  select- 
ing  a  milkman  who  will  de¬ 
liver  pure,  wholesome  milk  for 
your  children!  But  then  you  open 
the  bottle  with  u  rusty  fork,  an 
ice-pick, or  evenjour  thumb— en¬ 
dangering  your  children’s  health. 

Perfection  Milk  Bottle  Caps 
will  help  you  to  combat  this 
danger. They  are  easily  lifted  off 
by  a  reinforced  tab  which  will 
not  tear  off.  They  can  be  replaced 
as  often  as  you  wish.  They  guard 
the  milk  bottles  against  im¬ 
purities,  until  the  last  drop  is 
used. 

Send  the  coupon  today,  and 
let  us  send  you  a  month's  FREE 
supply  of  Perfection  Caps.  After 
you  have  tried  them  and  seen 
their  protection  and  their  con¬ 
venience,  ask  your  milkman  to 
use  them.  He  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Just  use  the  coupon  note. 

S&rwfe  ynillt' 

jtilUjC'  -  AND  PROTECT 

IT  WITH 

PERFECTION 


MILK- BOTTLE  CAP 

■  ,  1  V 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


that  Calvin  Coolidge’s  life  and  abilities 
were  vitally  need«-d  by  bis  State  and 
Nation  in  the  present  stage  of  their  history. 

“Instinct  told  me  that  he  was  the  man 
whom  I  was  to  work  my  level  best  to  put 
into  the  highest  political  office  the  people 
bad  to  give." 

Such  was  the  glorified  “hunch,"  we  are 
told,  which  Stearns  says  swung  him  into 
what  seemed  to  practical  politicians  merely 
the  fallacy  of  an  otherwise  hard-headed 
business  man.  Having  acquired  this 
“hunch.”  Stearns  proceeded  to  develop 
it.  He  goes  on  to  tell  of  it  thus: 

"Reason  and  ol«scrvation  told  me  other 
thiugs  after  my  instinct  had  started  me. 
They  told  me  that  Calvin  Coolidge  had  the 
most  complete  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
task  before  him  of  any  man  1  knew  in 
public  or  private  life. 

"Calvin  ( 'oolidge  was  still  president  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  a  separate  office  from  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  in  Massachusetts. 

“I  put  my  business  into  other  hnnds. 
I  gave  up  my  country  house.  I  moved 
into  the  city  so  that  I  could  give  all  my 
time  most  effectively  to  the  one  task  of 
making  Calvin  Coolidge  so  known  to  the 
people  of  the  State  and  country  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  draft  him  for  their  service. 

“To  my  mind,  their  knowledge  of  him 
would  he  a  guaranty  that  they  would  draft 
him.  My  sole  fear  was  that,  through  igno¬ 
rance  of  him  they  might  fail  to  u vail  them¬ 
selves. 

"As  the  fruit  of  my  years  of  wandering 
through  the  world  with  a  sociable  disposi¬ 
tion  I  have.  I  suppose,  an  almost  enormous 
personal  acquaintance.  I  began  by  sending 
to  my  friends  excerpts  from  Coolidge's 
speeches.  At  first  I  sent  these  principally 
to  men  and  women  in  Massachusetts,  then 
Inter  on.  as  the  Governor's  prominence 
grew,  throughout  the  nation. 

“With  each  of  these  enclosure*  I  would 
send  a  brief  note  asking  for  comment. 
When  the  comment  came,  as  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  high  proportion  of  cases  it  did.  it 
started  a  cnrre*f>ondonce  in  which  I  wa* 
able  to  put  the  case  for  Senator  Coolidge's 
abilities  as  I  saw  them. 

"You  are  never  quite  sure  at  first,  alt  ho 
you  may  trust  instinct  ever  so  far.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1915  my  friends  and 
I  did  practically  nothing  but  urge  Calvin 
Coolidge  to  announce  his  candidacy  for 
the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  A  powerful  and  aide  opponent 
better  known  than  Coolidge — was  already 
in  the  field,  making  an  active  campaign. 

"  It  seemed  to  u*  that  if  Coolidge  did  not 
speak  at  once  the  chance  with  which  his 
whole  (tolitical  future  wax  fraught  would 
go  by.  From  February  to  June  we  pleaded 
with  Coolidge  day  and  night  for  an  ex¬ 
pression.  But  not  a  single  word  on  the 
subject — and  I  believe  thi<  to  l»e  the  literal 
truth  passed  his  lips  in  reply. 

"But  within  one  hour  after  the  Legis¬ 
lature  session  had  closed,  he  came  to  me. 
He  handed  me  a  slip  of  pa|ier.  It  contained 
this  penciled  announcement  for  the  press: 
'1  am  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor."' 

Steams  was  curious  to  know  why  Cool¬ 
idge  apparently  had  "stalled"  along  for 
so  many  weeks.  So  he  put  it  up  to  him. 
Only  after  much  urging  did  he  obtain  this 
answer  from  "Silent  Cal”: 


“  I  knew."  explained  Coolidge.  "that  if  I 
announced  my  candidacy,  lietweon  thine 
who  were  for  me  and  those  who  wen- 
against  me  and  between  those  in  the  Senate 
who  would  1h>  candidates  for  my  place  i. 
president  of  the  Senate,  the  business  of  th<- 
Common  weal  th  of  Massachusetts  then 
In-fore  the  Senate  would  not  Ik-  effectively 
done." 

Mr.  Stearns  paused  again,  then  con¬ 
cluded,  with  emphasis: 

“  I  knew  then  that  my  instinct  hail  hrs-ii 
right." 

Already  Stearns,  of  Boston,  conclude* 
the  reporter,  has  l>ecn  whispered  into  » 
half-dozen  high  )>ositions  within  the  I*n-*i- 
dcntial  gift — a  Cabinet  portfolio,  nil  am¬ 
bassadorship,  or  some  other  exalhd  post. 

However — 

Those  who  know  Stearns  beat  say  he  has 
d.s-lared  with  emphasis  that  he  Beck*  nu 
office,  no  position,  no  place. 

"I  don't  want  anything  outside  of  what 
1  have,"  he  bus  declared,  "but  I  do  want 
to  m-o  good  men  in  our  Government  ami 
g< xm|  men  in  office." 

Mr.  Stearns's  ability  as  an  organizer  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  Republi¬ 
can  In  .sues  favoring  any  other  candidate 
next  year. 

Mr.  Steam*,  says  Mark  Sullivan,  w  riting 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  i*  one  of  several 
Massm-hiiM-tts  citizens  who  have  for  some 
time  composed  "a  considerable  body  of 
»up|K»rter*.  determined  to  push  Coolidge 
along  and  *«-e  what  would  happen."  Tim 
case  of  un  Amherst  professor  is  cited,  n 
nun  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
State  Legislature,  who,  a*  n  fellow  Amhcr*t 
man.  n*ked  Coolidge  to  .use  hi*  influence  t»* 
get  him  nu  appointment  on  the  Com  mi  Bo¬ 
on  Education.  Coolidge  declined,  saying 
it  would  not  Ih-  proper  for  him  a*  chairman 
of  the  Senate  to  try  to  influence  the  action 
of  the  S|H-aker  of  the  lower  hou-e.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  new  member,  fi-cling  n» 
bilked  and  hurt,  took  his  own  cam*  to  th- 
S|H«aker.  thn'  dignitary  said*  "Yes,  I  have 
heard  of  you.  Mr.  Coolidge  apoke  to  nu- 
aliout  you.  and  said  you  wore  »  man  who 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  Lis  work  " 
Mr.  Sullivan  comments: 

The  principal  |K>int  of  this  story  lies  in  the 
quotation  just  made.  Coolidge  didn't  a*k 
the  S|M«aker  to  put  the  new  member  «»n 
the  Committee  on  Education.  What  he 
did  was  to  confine  himself  to  the  literal 
fact*  that  were  within  his  |H-r.*onnl  knowl¬ 
edge,  namely,  that  this  new  member  wa* 
"a  man  who  seemed  to  take  an  intervt 
in  his  work." 

This  habit  of  exact  thought  and  re¬ 
strained  expression  on  Coolidge's  l*art.  the 
utter  lack  of  effusiveness,  is  in  strung  con¬ 
trast  with  the  ordinary  habit  of  the  ususi 
run  of  politician*  and  public  men  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Equally  character¬ 
istic  of  Coolidge  was  the  fact  that  be 
never  said  anything  to  the  new  meiftU* 
about  having  spoken  to  the  Speaker 
altoul  him. 

In  the  course  of  years  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  Boston  have  had  experience*  with 
Coolidge  like  those  of  the  Amlu-rst  trustee- 
in  the  one  ease  ami  the  Amherst  professor  in 
the  other.  Naturally,  when  you  have  an  ex- 
perience.likethat  with  a  man.  you  remember 
it.  It  is  so  unusual  that  von  take  a  second 
look  at  the  man  and  keep  your  eye  on  him. 
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Bodies  for  every 
une  or  1 


Stewart  1-Ton  Truck 


Stewart  /•  Ton  Truck  with  Covered  Ex  pirn  Body 

to  $900 


Model  7X—2Hm*  Ton 
With  under  HoUt  and 
Combination  Dump  Bod 


on  Any  Stewart 

But  price  alone  is  not  responsible  for  the 
wide  preference  for  Stewarts.  Rather  it  is 
the  way  they  continue  the  economy  of  their 
first  cost  through  years  of  steady,  reliable 
service.  When,  side  by  side  with  far  costlier 
trucks,  they  outwork  them,  put  in  more 
hours  at  less  cost,  it  is  natural  that  they 
win  the  replacement  orders. 

Ten  Year  Old  Stewarts 

Many  of  the  first  Stewarts  built  ten  years 
ago  are  today  rendering  satisfactory  service. 

Hundreds  of  fleet  owners  who  first  bought 
one  Stewart  have  repeated  again  and  again. 

Stewarts  are  made  in  five  capacities — I  to  4 
ton.  backed  by  1 1  years  of  successful  truck 
manufacture  and  financial  stability. 


Owners  Praise  Its  Economy 

Take  particular  note  of  the  Stewart  l-ton  truck  illustrated  above. 
It  gives  in  service  14  to  17  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline— 10.000  to 
12.000  miles  on  a  set  of  tires  -S00  to  700  miles  on  a  gallon  of  oil. 
Compare  this  Stewart  with  any  l-ton  truck  on  the  American  mar¬ 
ket.  regardless  of  price,  then  test  its  wonderful  performance,  note 
its  remarkable  power,  quietness,  freedom  from  vibration  and  easy 
riding  qualities.  Note  the  comfortable  driver’s  seat  with  deep 
cushions  and  fine  steering  wheel  position. 

Five  bearing  crank  shaft:  Multiple  disc  clutch;  Electric  starting 
and  lighting:  Truck  type  bevel  gear  axle.  Body  and  equipment 
complete,  it  costs  less  than  the  chassis  alone  of  many  trucks  it  will 
out- perform  and  out-last. 


STEWART 

MOTOR  CORPORATION  Buffalo  N.Y 
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never 


teed  agaimt  everything 
except  loss  or  a  new 
button  tree.  At  dealers. 


a  man  size  shaving  slick 

Here'*  a  wonderful  new  improve* 
.mem  that  will  certainly  add  to  your 
shaving  comfort.  From  now  on  you 
can  use  both  ends  of  the  Williams' 
Doublecap  Stick.  When  one  end 
of  the  stick  is  worn  down,  use  rhe 
other,  ft’s  easy  to  reload  and  with 
teasonable  care,  the  holder  will  last 
a  life  time. 

And  remember!  You  get  the 
same  cool,  comfortable  shave. 
Bland  and  toothing.  Easy  on  your 
skin  and  pocket  book. 

Try  it  —  either  write  for  free 
"working  model”  of  it  or  buy  the 
Doublccap  Stick  from  your  nearest 
dealer.  The  J.  B  Williams  Com¬ 
pany,  Depr.D-2.Olastonbury.Conn. 
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Williams 

Doublecup 
Shaving  Stick 
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MAGNUS,  THE  UN B LUFF ABLE,  OF  MINNESOTA 


HAVE  always  I»een  a  fighter,  and 
generally  won  out.”  announced  Mag¬ 
nus  Johnson,  Farmer-Senator-dect  from 
Minnesota,  in  one  of  his  recent  numerous 
interviews.  “I  never  quit.”  he  is  quoted 
as  saying  on  another  oecasion.  and  his 
frequent  deehiration,  made  during  his 
spectacular  campaign,  that  “They  can't 
bluff  Magnus  Johnson!”  has  l*-en  accepted 
in  many  quarters  as  his  motto.  Already 
this  Farmer-I^alior  statesman,  reports' Wash¬ 
ington,  has  stirred  up  the  "social  bloc" 
there,  by  attacking 
the  “society"  iff  the 
Capital  in  an  even 
more  ungloved  man¬ 
ner  than  won  Mrs. 

Poindexter  a  national 
reputation  some 

months  ago.  He 
wants  to  be  "com¬ 
mon."  he  insists  that 
lie  will  never  wear 
a  dress-suit  ami.  if 
the  pictorial  pages 
of  the  newspapers  are 
any  indication,  he 
must  have  spent 
much  of  his  time 
since  election  in  hav¬ 
ing  his  photograph 
taken  in  overalls. 

This  state  of  affairs, 
naturally,  calls  for 
smiles  in  some  quar¬ 
ters,  indignation  in 
others,  and  approlta- 
tion  in  not  a  few. 

A  Minnesota  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Johnson, 
reports  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Pnil,  adopt*  a 
middle  course  by 
e harne teri zing  him  as 
“vigorous,  honest, 
and  in  some  respects 
capable.”  with  the 

additional  observa¬ 
tion  that  he  is  “a 
strange  mixture  of 
sense  and  nonsense.” 
men  Is  The  P<»t: 

Whatever  may  Ik*  the  elements  of  his 
strength  or  his  weakness,  the  i«eoplo  of  his 
State  know  him  well,  especially  the  farmers, 
and  by  an  overwhelming  vote  placed  upon 
him  and  his  record  the  stamp  of  their 
uppmval.  His  election  increases  substan¬ 
tially  the  I-a  Folletto  strength  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  gives  that  little  block  of  obstruction¬ 
ists  a  real  balance  of  power,  and  creates 
a  situation  that  must  he  reckoned  with 
when  Congress  again  convenes. 

lie  ha<  hail  a  lively  and  significant  his¬ 
tory,  reports  the  anonymous  biographer 
quoted  by  the  Washington  paper.  The 
son  of  a  Swedish  farmer,  an  immigrant  to 
the  United  States  before  he  reached  his 
majority,  gifted  with  a  voice  which  has 
l»ecn  variously  cornered  to  a  fog-horn  and 
a  radio  “loud  speaker."  he  has  been 


chosen  successor  to  the  place  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  filled  so  many  yean 
by  that  distinguished  Scandinavian.  Knute 
Nelson,  whose  death  helped  to  put  the 
Republican  party  in  Minnesota  to  root. 
Taking  up  Mr.  Johnson's  career  in  detail, 
this  intimate  report  ntns: 

Magnus  Johnson  was  horn  in  LiljedaU, 
province  of  Varmsland,  Sweden,  fifty-two 
years  ago.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his  father 
died  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  bottle  factory  in  his  name 


I  LL  SHOW  KM  .HU.MKTIIINU! 


So  announce*!  Senator  Johnson,  referring  to  certain  "wine  gu>> " 
•town  In  Washington  who  might  be  expected  to  lend  n  rural  Senator 
■  rung.  Then  he  went  right  home  nnd  started  pitching  hay — powOtlr 
by  way  of  getting  Into  praetbr  for  his  new  Job. 


A I  any  rale,  com- 


town.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  became 
a  full-fledged  glass-blower.  A  year  Inter 
his  mother  died,  and  when  he  passed  his 
twentieth  year  ho  decided  to  leave  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  seek  his  fortune  in 
America.  As  a  lad.  he  was  thrifty  and 
saving,  and  so  he  did  not  come  to  the 
United  States  as  a  jienniless  immigrant. 

Naturally,  he  turned  toward  the  Middle 
West,  whither  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
had  preceded  him,  ami  was  soon  employed 
in  tho  lumber  camps  of  Minnesota,  and  for 
a  time  piled  lumber  in  the  yards  in  Mtnnc- 
ajntlis.  To  this  day  he  has  a  lump 
upon  his  shoulder,  due  to  the  heavy  tim- 
l»ers  he  carried,  and  to  this  evidence  of  his 
manual  labor  he  frequently  points  with 
pride.  !  • 

Adding  what  ho  earned  in  the  Western 
lumber  camps  to  his  savings  in  Sweden, 
young  Johnson  bought  a  forty-acre  fann 
in  Meeker  County,  Minnesota,  for  which 
he  paid  $lo  an  acre.  Later  he  added  KW 
acres  to  this  holding,  which  constitutes  the 


r*i  ! 
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After  selling  1.150,000  farmers,  we 


are  ready  to  help  sell  your  products 


As  a  business  man  you  will 
agree  that  an  organization  which 
makes  sales  to  1,150,000  farm 
families  in  the  United  States  has 
achieved  a  remarkable  record 
and  demonstrated  the  fertility 
of  the  market. 

That  record  is  made— and  it 
stands  as  the  most  notable  feat 
in  its  field.  It  has  never  been 
duplicated. 


cotton  planters  of  the  south ;  the 
live  stock  raisers  of  the  com  belt ; 
the  tobacco  farmers  of  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky ;  the  fruit 
growers  of  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

These  are  the  people  who  read 
The  Farm  Journal.  They  consti¬ 
tute  the  grea  test  single  unit  of 
farm  buying  power— and  you 
can  reach  them  most  economi¬ 


The  organization  which 
accomplished  it  offers  to 
reach  those  1,1 50,000  farm 
families  for  any  manufac¬ 
turer  at  a  cost  of  Vi  of  one 
cent  per  family. 

The  organization  is  The  Farm 
Journal ,  the  one  farm  paper  which 
is  known  and  read  wherever  good 
farmers  live,  and  backed  by  a 
reputation  of  46  years’  success. 
It  is  a  tremendous  force  in  the 
farm  field. 

Just  as  agriculture  is  nation¬ 
wide— so  is  The  Farm  Journal. 
It  enjoys  the  loyal  interest  and 
confidence  of  the  great  wheat 
growers  of  the  northwest ;  the 


cally  through  the  pages  of  The 
Farm  Journal.  They  respond  to 
the  advertisements— as  scores  of 
manufacturers  can  testify. 

Their  buying  preference  would , 
in  itself,  sustain  your  volume  of 
sales  and  maintain  your  factory 
output. 

Here,  in  the  1,150,000  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Farm  Journal .  is  a  deep 
well-spring  of  business  for  every 
honest  article  of  merchandise 
needed  by  the  American  farmer. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  showing  you  how  you  can  get 
more  sales  from  your  present 
distribution— and  at  an  unusu¬ 
ally  low  cost. 


Our  Research  Department  has  conducted  investigations 
into  scores  of  lines  of  business.  Write  to  us  for  specific  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  market  for  your  product  among  readers  of 
The  Farm  Journal.  Details  regarding  advertising  space  may 
be  secured  from  any  accredited  advertising  agency  or  from 


The 

first 

New  York  Philadelphia  ChicaBo 

342  Madison  Avenue  Washington  Square  Mailers  Building  — 
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farm  he  has  cultivated  for  many  years  and 
upon  which  he  got  the  title  of  a  real  "dirt 
farmer.”  It  is  a  good  farm,  well  cared 
for.  "I  haven’t  much  of  a  home,”  Mr. 
Johnson  was  quoted  as  saying  the  other 
day.  "hut  I  have  got  a  great  barn.  We 
built  it  three  years  ago,  and  it  cost  $7,000. 
We  are  milking  twenty-four  cows  now.” 
All  of  which  would  indicate  that  the  dairy 
product*  of  tho  Johnson  farm  are  rather 
extensive. 

The  principles  of  the  Non-parti/.an 
I>agm*  early  attracted  his  attention  and 
obtained  his  sup]>ort.  When  that  organ¬ 
ization  spread  from  tho  Dakotas  to  Min¬ 
nesota,  Johnson  was  among  the  first  to  join 
and  begin  an  active  campaign  in  its  behalf. 
The  Karmer-Ijil»or  party  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  League,  and  the  activity  of 
Johnson  throughout  the  State  made  him 
the  logical  choice  of  the  furiuers  and 
brought  him  the  nomination  for  Governor 
in  1922.  In  that  campaign  he  ran  ngain>t 
Governor  Preun.  He  was  not  successful, 
but  the  result  was  much  closer  than  the 
Republican  organization  antici|»atcd. 

Governor  Preus  was  elect.*!  by  the  nar¬ 
row  margin  of  14,(X)U,  while  at  the  same 
time  Senator  Frank  it.  Kellogg,  running 
for  r.  vice  lion,  was  defeated  by  Henrik 
Ships  lead,  Famier-Lalior  candidate,  by 
more  than  W,(XX)  vote*.  Those  figures 
were  exceeded  in  the  victory  Magnus 
Johnson  won  over  tho  Republican  organi¬ 
zation  in  Minn.wota  in  the  recent  election. 

The  difference  between  the  margin  by 
which  l’reus  was  elected  Governor  and 
by  which  he  lost  the  seiiatorship  indicate* 
the  remarkable  change  in  sentiment  among 
the  farmers  of  Minnesota  since  the  price 
of  wheat  Wan  to  drop.  President  Har¬ 
ding  carri.sl  the  Stale  by  A19, 421  majority. 

"They  say  I  sjicnk  such  poor  Knglisli 
the  people  can’t  understand  me,"  said 
Johnson  to  one  of  liis  interviewers  the 
day  after  the  election.  "That  vote,"  he 
continued,  "looks  like  they  understood  mu 
all  right.” 

Mr.  Johnson  speaks  English  with  a 
marked  Swedish  accent.  When  he  comes 
to  Washington  and  apjHars  in  the  Senate, 
it  may  Ih>  that  he  will  liecoinc  the  target 
for  the  cartoonist  and  the  “funny  men.'' 
but  that  will  not  faze  him  in  the  least. 
His  friends  say  he  is  Ixunhproof  to  such 
attacks.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  !*- 
lieves  he  lias  a  mission  in  life,  nnd  nothing 
can  divert  him  from  his  sot  puriMise.  Ib- 
may  not  Ih  understood  here  in  the  Hast, 
but  it  is  evident  he  wus  understood  in  his 
home  State. 

"These  big  men  in  the  Senate  they  talk 
al*out  don’t  fool  me  a  minute,"  said  the 
Senator-elect  in  one  of  Iris  interview*. 
"The  higher  they  are  the  harder  thev  sill 
fall. 

"  My  experience  in  the  State  Legislature 
taught  me  that  the  most  important  |>art* 
of  the  English  language*  for  a  lawmaker  to 
know  are  tho  little  words,  ‘yes’  and  ‘no.’ 
Senator  Kellogg,  for  instance,  with  all  hi* 
legal  training  and  alleged  fitness  for  his 
office,  never  knew  when  to  say  ‘yes'  st 
the  right  time  and  ‘no’  at  the  right  time 

“There  is  hardly  a  farmer  in  the  State, 
even  tho  they  have  not  had  as  much  ex- 
lierience  in  such  tilings  as  I  have,  who 
would  not  have  said  ‘no’  to  ‘Newhenyism,’ 
‘no’  to  the  ship  subsidy,  ‘no’  to  the  repeal 
of  excess  profits  tax.  'no'  to  lowering  taxes 
on  millionaire  incomes,  and  ‘  no  ’  to  turning 
lock  the  railroads  to  private  management 


Forhan9 s  guards  the  teeth  and  health 

Just  before  Pyorrhea  starts— to  undermine  the  teeth 
and  health— kindly,  knowing  Nature  sends  a  warn¬ 
ing:  the  gums  are  tender  and  bleed  easily. 

Take  heed  immediately,  before  it  is  too  late,  before  the 
gums  recede  and  the  loosened  teeth  must  be  extracted 

Better  yet,  play  safe.  Don't  wait  for  Nature’s  warn¬ 
ing.  Four  persons  out  of  every  five  over  forty  year* 
of  age,  and  thousands  younger,  arc  afflicted  with 
Pyorrhea.  This  is  the  immutable  law  of  averages. 
Your  dentist  will  tell  you  tlwt. 

Go  to  him  regularly,  systematically,  for  tooth  and  gum 

inspection.  And  brush  your  teeth,  twice  daily  at  least, 
with  Forhan's  For  the  Gums.  This  healing  dentifrice, 
if  used  in  time  and  used  consistently,  will  help  to 
prevent  Pyorrhea  or  check  its  progress.  It  will  make 
your  mouth  clean  and  healthful,  preserve  your  price¬ 
less  teeth,  safeguard  your  precious  health. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  the  formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan, 

D.  D.  S.  It  is  time-tested,  efficient,  safe ;  pleasant  to  the 
taste  and  refreshing  to  the  mouth.  The  foremost  | 
dentists  recommend  and  use  it. 


Be  on  your  cuard.  Bur  a  tube  of  Forhan’a  For  the 
Onmt  today.  Btuah  your  teeth  »nh  u  rer-ilatly.  Re- 
member.  In  yn«r  care,  the  oddi  are  4  to  1  in  fa»ot  of 
Pyorrhea .  Ai  alt  dru«ai««,  and  G*  In  tube. 


tormuU  of  R.  J.  Fork**.  D.  D.  5. 

rhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan’.,  Limited.  Montreal 
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with  h  guaranty  of  earnings  hefore  we  had 
passed  tnrough  tho  reconstruction  period. 

"  During  the  war  any  man  who  dared  to 
talk  ngainst  inflation — that  is.  war  protiteer- 
ing  and  robbery  of  the  Government— was 
denounced  as  disloyal  by  our  State  G.  O.  P. 
machine  and  their  10,000  oftire-holders." 

The  writer  brings  up  a  recent  statement 
of  the  Senator-elect  in  which  some  com¬ 
mentators  have  seen  a  resemblance  to  the 
historical  view-point  attributed  to  Henry 
Ford.  The  quotation  runs: 

*'  I  don't  believe  in  digging  too  deep  into 
things.  These  lawyers  in  Washington, 
they  say.  know  so  much,  hut  half  of  it  is 
just  to  fool  the  other  fellow.  I  am  for 
the  common  people,  and  1  want  to  be 
common. 

”  I  don't  give  a  damn  for  books.  I  wnnt 
things  that  are  alivo;  not  things  that  have 
Imh*ii  dejwl  thousands  of  years.  1  have 
read  more  histories  than  any  man,  but 
I  can't  see  a  thing  in  any  of  them,  only 
about  Lincoln;  I  stand  where  he  stood. 
He  was  a  great  man.  I  quote  him  in  my 
speooho*." 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  new  Senator  to  add 
that  subsequently  he  denied  he  didn't 
give  a  damn  almut  books,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  was  attributed  to  him  in  several  of 
the  loeul  papers  of  his  home  State,  and  the 
denial  did  not  come  until  severe  criticism 
of  his  utterance  was  heard.  Continuing, 
ho  said: 

I  have  always  been  a  fighter,  and  gen¬ 
erally  I  won  out.  I  have  boon  legislating 
all  my  life,  I  was  justice  of  the  peace, 
interpreting  tho  laws,  and  there  never  was 
a  case  in  which  1  was  reversed.  They 
didn't  dare  go  to  tho  county  seat  to  dispute 
my  decisions.  That  is  the  way  I  look  nt 
thoso  lawyers  in  Washington.  When  I 
get  down  there  and  start  a  fight,  they  will 
know  me.  I  never  quit.  I  don't  always 
win.  becauso  the  cards  sometimes  are 
stacked  against  me.  but  I  am  always  right. 
When  they  start  to  make  long  speeches  and 
try  to  mix  things  up  with  their  |>arlin- 
mentary  procedure.  I'll  straighten  'em 
out.  I  did  it  in  the  State  legislature,  and 
1  11  do  it  there." 

As  ovcrylmdy  now  knows,  who  has  reed 
anything  of  this  new  celebrity  since  his 
election  to  the  Semite,  ho  haa  the  most 
robust  voice  in  existence,  so  far  as  modern 
records  go.  So  powerful  are  his  vocal 
organs  that  they  have  earned  for  him  the 
name  of  "  Magna  vox"  among  his  home 
people.  When  he  campaigns  his  audiences 
make  no  effort  to  draw  near,  knowing 
full  well  that  they  can  hear  all  ho  says 
wit  hout  effort  no  matter  where  they  happen 
to  la*,  if  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

It  is  told  that  in  the  1921  session  of  the 
State  Legislature,  Mr.  Johnson,  then  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  was  called 
In-fore  the  combined  election  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  where  a  hearing  was 
under  way.  Tho  committee  was  sitting  in 
a  small  room  with  twenty  or  more  iiicinliers 
present:  one  could  speak  almost  in  a  whis- 
I»er  and  be  heard.  Magnus  Johnson  began 
his  argument  in  a  voice  whose  stentorian 
tones  rivaled  tho  largest  amplifier  ever 
constructed. 

“Senator  Johnson."  said  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  “we  are  all  here  in  a 
-mail  room.  You  need  not  shout;  wo  can 
hear  you  easily." 

“Vail  you  see,"  replied  Mr.  Johnson, 
“in  Sweden  1  was  a  glassblower,  and  that's 
whar  I  got  these  big  lungs.”  patting  his 
huge  chest.  "I  can’t  talk  in  a  whisper." 
And  that  is  one  thing  that  Johnson  can  not 


the  World 


Because  : — what  you  can  learn  from  the  yellow  and  brown 
will  help  you  a  heap  with  the  white 

It’s  the  human  side  of  a  trip.’round  the  world  that’s  most  appeal¬ 
ing.  Strange  people— face  to  face  as  they  arc  living  today— as 
their  labor  and  their  lives  speak  to  the  traveler  out  of  the  centuries 
in  their  marvelous  works. 

Always  first  to  be  considered  is  the  perfect  ease  and  comfort, 
the  supreme  luxury  of  travel  on  land  and  sea,  and  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  cultivated  people,  which  an  American  Express  World 
Cruise  absolutely  assures. 

1  he  S.  S.  FRANCONIA,  engaged  for  this  cruise,  is  the  newest 
of  the  Cunard  Fleet— safe  and  speedy.  Built  especially  for  long 
distance  cruising— and  just  launched,  she  has  the  most  modern 
accommodations  for  pleasure  and  comfort.  Numerous  beautiful 
suites.  Every  room  with  running  water,  many  with  pri¬ 
vate  baths.  Big,  clcardccks  for  promenade,  for  snort  and 
for  dancing.  A  fine  orchestra.  Lectures  and  informal 
talks  by  travel  and  commercial  experts  on  all  places  lo  be  /X 
visited.  F'amous  Cunard  Management  and  Cuisine. 

Sails  from  Xea>  York  Xovember  I5lh.  1923 ;  or  from  San  Fran- 

dsco  December  4.  Returns  to  Xeo>  York  March  27th  N  v 

30,000  Wonder  Miles— 1 33  Enchanting  Days  > 

THE  ITINERARY  INCLUDES:- 
Havana.  Panama  Canal— by  daylight.  Excur- 

Won  ashore  in  Panama.  San  Francisco.  Hilo  . 

(Hawaii)  -ncunion  to  Kilauaa.  the  world*  largest 

activa  volcano.  Honolulu.  Motor  trips  to  tha  / 

Pali  and  thv  famous  "beach  at  Waikiki."  Japan.  / 

Thirteen  days  in  Yokohama.  Kamakura,  Tokyo,  B- 

Kobe,  Kyoto  and  Nikko.  (Optional  trips  to  tha 
interior  of  Japan  and  to  Peking.)  The  Inland  Sea 

nf  Japan  by  daylight.  Miyajima  with  its  famous  P. 

floating  shrine.  Shanghai.  Two  day*.  Hong-  .  -  ^ 

kong.  One  of  the  most  Interesting  cities  In  the 

world.  Manila.  Sightseeing  trip*.  Hatavia  (Java).  4  _ _ '  . 

Weltavrsden,  Bandoeng,  a  beautiful  mountain  ypfp  ‘  tf 

resort,  and  Buitenxorg.  tha  summer  palace  of  the  Vji* 

Governor  General.  Singapore.  Principal  city  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Rangoon  <  Buini.) -with  ii» 

great  Shwe  Oagon  pagoda.  Calcutta.  Pamous  ✓(._  -  “XV  M  /  yk 

parks,  public  buildings,  gardens  and  shops.  (Op-  /  S.  1  V 

tional  excursions  to  small  parties,  from  Calcutta  ^ 

to  Benares  and  to  Darjeeling;  alao  across  India.)  Av\  TK; 

Colombo  (Ceylon.)  Excursions  to  Kandy  and  to  \ 

Peradeniya.  Bombay.  The  chief  seaport  of 

Western  India.  (Optional  excursions  to  Delhi  J 7 \e rf 

and  Agra,  with  the  beautiful  Taj  Mahal.)  Port  >  k 
Sudan.  Point  of  departure  for  optional  excursion  |  A 

to  Khartoum  anJ  the  Sudan.  Cairo.  Five  days  I  '  jjHHL  ,  sPm 

visiting  the  Sphinx,  the  Pyramids  and  the  other  ri 

marvels  of  antiquity.  Naples.  Vesuvius.  Pompeii.  V  .SB'  I 

Amalfi,  and  Capri.  Here  those  may  disembark  's.liflf  •  "■fc 

who  wish  to  continue  their  European  tour  over-  wy) 

land.  Monaco  (Monte  Carlo).  The  "playground 

of  Europe."  Gibraltar.  ^  .  frF £r? 

The  FRANCONIA  Party  will  be  limited.  Res-  M. 

ervations  should  he  made  now.  l;or  full  details  vWl'  ™ 

—  deck  plans  and  illustrated  book  of  the  Cruise  \ 

American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

65  Broadway.  New  York 


Please  send  me  full  iniormation,  and  prices  of  the  FRANCONIA  Cruise 
Name . 


I.l«.  blxttt 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continucil 
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tjor  Personal  Efficiency 
in  School  and  Business 

Unless  the  holder  of  your  fountain 
pen  is  the  right  length,  diameter 
and  weight  to  fit  the  size,  shape 
and  strength  of  your  hand,  or  if  its 
point  does  not  fit  the  way  you  hold 
your  pen,  you  keep  up  a  constant 
nervous  irritation  that  cuts  down 
your  efficiency. 

Add  to  your  personal  efficiency  by 
fitting  yourself  perfectly  with 
Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pen. 


No.  42 ',V  —  Safety 
Type  with  ring. 
Short  length  -  $3.25 


No.  58  -  Self  Filling 
Type  with  clip  cap. 
Over  »ixe  -  large  ink 
capacity  •  $8.25 


Over  1,000  Sites 
and  Styles 

$250  to  s50°° 


To  fit  the  way  you 
hold  your  pen  a» 
well  as  the  size,  shape 
and  strength  of  your 
hand. 


No.  42  HV 


No.  58 

L.  E.Watermcin  Company 

191  Broadway.  New  Nork 


Boston 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


do— talk  in  a  whisper.  A  caucus  whole 
l>arty  secrets  were  to  Im>  discust.  would  Ik* 
public  property  with  Senator  Johnson  dis¬ 
cussing  his  views. 

The  new  Senator  has  been  the  “boss"  of 
his  home  county  for  many  years,  and  John¬ 
son  admits  that  he  is  the  boss  there.  He 
tells  the  story  himself. 

"You  know,"  said  he.  “it  was  in  1912 
that  I  became  !h>rs  of  Meeker  County  in 
Minnesota.  1  found  out  that  I  Could  be 
boss  of  the  State  just  as  well,  I  haven’t 
got  very  far  with  big  offices,  but  that  is 
because  I  have  stept  aside.  In  1914  I  could 
hav  e  Ins-n  Governor.  You  fas*,  t  hey  wanted 
me  to  run  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  I 
slept  aside. 

"It  is  funny  how  I  got  to  1m*  Ih*ss  of 
Meeker.  We  were  there  in  a  convention 
electing  delegates  to  the  State  convention 
which  met  in  Minneapolis  that  year.  I*.  T. 
Mason,  the  banker,  was  there,  and  he  got  up 
and  moved  that  Meeker  County  be  in¬ 
structed.  I  got  up  and  said:  ‘Mr.  (’hair- 
man.  I  move  that  we  go  instructed  for 
Roltert  M.  l-n  Follette  for  1‘resident.'  Well, 
we  fought  for  two  hours,  and  I  got  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  votes.  I  won  by  four  vote*. 
I've  bad  Meeker  County  in  my  |MK-ket 
ever  si  nee." 

The  Senator-elect's  home  lift-  is  said  to 
Ik*  that  of  a  typical  farmer,  "with  a  hdp- 
mate  who  In-lieves  in  him  and  his  work, 
and  a  family  of  loyal  son*  ami  daughters.” 
As  for  his  wife: 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  native  of  Minnesota 
and  a  descendant  on  her  mother's  side  of 
General  Israel  Putnam.  She  is  described 
as  a  "home  body,"  whose  solo  in  ton's!  is 
in  her  family  and  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  she  lives.  Besides  Mrs. 
Johnson  then*  are  three  sons  and  time 
daughters,  who  worked  hard  to  aid  in  the 
election  by  taking  care  of  the  farm  while 
"pa"  conducted  his  campaign  without 
worry  about  how  the  crop*  and  the  cattle 
were  faring  during  his  absence  from  t  In*  farm. 

Life  in  Washington  offers  no  lure  to 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

“I  have  made  no  plans,"  Mrs.  Johnson 
told  a  visitor  a  few  days  ago.  "Yes.  I 
approve  of  women  entering  itolilic*.  and  I 
approve  also  of  my  husband  going  into 
politics.  Hut  I  have  a  family  of  six  children 
and  I  am  very  busy  on  the  farm,  and  1 
guess  that  is  my  job." 

Asked  as  to  his  attitude  with  respect  to 
the  Volstead  Act.  \1r.  Johnson  said  the 
other  day:  "My  record  in  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  shows  when*  1  stand  on  this 
question."  He  disposed  of  the  tariff  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  simple  statement  that  he  *»• 
for  "revision  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
ami  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis.”  Not  s 
very  enlightening  statement  on  this  subject, 
one  may  say.  but  typical  of  the  man  who 
was  characterized  during  the  campaign 
as  "Ycnerally  Speaking  Yohnson." 

When  asked,  a  few  days  ago.  how  he 
viewed  the  proposed  Permanent  Court  for 
International  Justice.  Johnson  dodged  a 
strict  definition  of  his  views  with  the  dear 
and  succinct  statement  that  he  st<»nd  f»r 
"arbitration  of  difficulties  between  na- 
tions." 

Senator-elect  Johnson  told  the  voter*  in 
the  campaign  of  several  things  he  intended 
to  do  when  he  came  to  Washington  that 
wen*  of  especial  interest  to  the  farmers,  hot 


ho  was  not  quite  so  specific  on  some  other 
questions.  “I  don't  believe  in  being;  too 
definite  on  some  issues."  ho  said.  "I’ll 
wait  until  T  Ret  Senator  Brookhart’s  report 
before  I  decide  on  foreign  relations.  I 
don’t  want  to  Ret  tangled  up  liefore  I 
know  something.  La  Follette  knows  a  lot 
about  these  things.  I’ll  listen  to  him.” 

The  day  following  the  election  the  John¬ 
son  children  were  found  by  visitors  calmly 
finishing  the  day's  chores,  milking  the  cows 
and  pitching  hay.  Mrs.  Johnson  hurried 
to  St.  Paul  to  be  with  her  triumphant  hus¬ 
band.  but  the  young  ones  stayed  at  home. 
Lillian,  aged  twenty-four,  and  Victor,  aged 
nineteen,  hard  at  work,  were  proud  of  their 
"pa,"  but  prouder  still  that  the  farm  hail 
not  hnd  the  services  of  a  hired  man  this 
summer.  Agnes,  uged  ten,  and  Florence, 
aged  nine,  had  milked  two  cows  each  and 
fed  the'  chickens.  Victor  Francis,  aged 
wventeen,  and  Magnus.  Jr.,  fourteen,  did 
ull  the  planting  this  spring,  and  the  day 
after  the  election  their  wheat  was  ri|>ening 
under* the  July  sun. 

They,  too.  hardly  thought  that  the  family 
would  Ik*  going  to  Washington.  Invause 
there  was  so  much  for  them  to  do  on  the 
farm.  Tho  suggestion  that  when  winter 
comes  then*  would  not  In*  so  much  to  do. 
drew  no  assent.  Tho  Johnson  farm  it  np- 
pisirs,  sells  many  gallons  of  cream  daily 
and  the  regular  chores  Imd  to  la*  done,  and 
who  could  do  them  hotter  than  those-  who 
had  lawn  doing  them  all  their  lives?  None 
of  t  he*  children  hus  ever  1mh-h  mon*  than  150 
miles  from  home,  and  tho  picture  of  a  sea¬ 
son  in  Washington,  away  from  the  farm, 
gave  them  no  thrill. 

•  The  children  and  I  get  along  very  well." 
observed  Mrs.  Johnson.  "Tho  boys  do  the 
planting  nnd  the  girls  the  housework." 

Nevertheless,  reports  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  by 
the  sooiad  laws  of  Washington.  Mr.  anil 
Mrs.  Magnus  Johnson  and  their  family 
"will  find  their  position  established  when 
the  former  takes  his  sent  in  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress."  There  is  no  real  "social 
bloc"  in  Washington,  rc|*orts  this  observer, 
and — 

Mrs.  John.wm  being  of  American  birth 
and  good  pioneer  stock,  just  entering 
middle  life,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
justing  herself  to  the  "Indies  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate"  or  the  "Congressional  Club."  two 
feminine  organizations  mnde  up  of  wives, 
daughters,  sisters,  mothers,  and  sometimes 
mothcrs-in-law*.  of  tin-  lawmakers  of  the 
nation. 

As  for  Magnus  Johnson’s  own  widely 
reported  views  of  Washington  society, 
announces  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

Politically  wiso  Washington  is  accepting 
t  he  vociferous  denunciations  of  tin-  >ociul 
bloc  in  general,  and  “dress-suits"  in  (•articti- 
lar,  by  Magnus  Johnson,  the  stentorian 
Swedish  Senator-elect  from  Minnesota, 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  Washington  has  heard 
such  boasts  of  plainness  before.  But  Wash¬ 
ington  has  bided  its  time  and  seen  such 
jM-rsonal  pledges  made  in  the  heat  of 
a  campaign  completely  repudiated. 

It  is  recalled  that  former  Senator  Joseph 
WHdon  Bailey,  of  Texas,  eamo  out  of 
( iainesvillo  some  thirty  years  ago  with  a 
**  no-dres— suit”  pledge  fre*h  on  his  elo¬ 
quent  lips.  He  lived  in  Washington  long 
r-nough  to  wear  evening  clothes  with  a 
grace  and  to  hecomo  one  of  the  recognized 
constitutional  authorities  of  the  Senate. 
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Cleaning  your  teeth 
is  not  enough 

They  can  be  kept  healthy  only  by  the  constant 
cleansing  action  of  these  six  tiny  glands 

Your  tooth  haste  must  do  more  than  clean — it  must 


past 

keep 


the  mouth  glands  active 


RUSHING  the  teeth  can 
:  you  only  temporary  help 


ic  mouth  acids,  the  chief 
r  of  tooth  decay,  are  form- 
11  of  the  time.  Kvcn  fre- 
t  brushing  can  not  retard 


e  the  six  tiny  mouth  glands 
cck  these  destructive  acids 
shing  the  mquth  con- 
r.  The  full  normal  flow 
these  glands  neutralizes 
ashes  away  the  acids  as 


'«./  uhite  teeth  are  the  result  of  the  tomlanl 
ug  at  lion  of  the  mouth  glands.  Your  both 
mut  do  more  than  dean  it  must  keep  the 
mouth  glands  at  I  he. 


exercise 


h  decay, 
r  mouth  gl 


ig  as  a  dentifrice  can  make 
.  And  yet  I’cbcco  is  so  mild  it 
lot  harm  the  tendcrcst  gums. 


cv  ncc 


Pcbcco  does  more  than  clean  the 
teeth.  It  keeps  these  mouth  glands 
at  work.  The  moment  Pcbcco  enters 
the  mouth  it  makes  the  salivary 
glands  flow  more  freely  and  keeps 
them  active. 

This  healthy  normal  fluid  flows 

through  your  mouth  into  the  crevices 
and  spaces  where  your  tooth  brush 
cannot  reach.  Because  of  their  nat¬ 
ural  alkaline  condition  these  secre¬ 
tions  immediately  neutralize  the 
acids  of  your  mouth  and  wash  them 
away  and  continue  to  do  this  as  fast  as 
they  form. 

It  also  cleans  and  polishes  thoroughly 

Besides  having  this  remarkable  prop¬ 
erty  for  helping  the  action  of  the 
mouth  gland*  Pcbcco  is  the  most 
efficient  cleanser  that  you  can  use. 
It  leaves  your  teeth  as  white  and 


It  is  well  when  brushing  your 
teeth  to  brush  the  gums  thoroughly. 
Pcbcco  not  only  cleans  your  teeth  but 
it  has  a  healing  action  on  the  gums 
and  the  entire  oral  cavity.  The  in¬ 
vigorating  taste  of  Pcbcco  tells  you 
it  is  doing  its  work.  Your  mouth 
feels  clean  and  is  actually  clean. 
Your  mouth  glands  arc  keeping  it  so. 

Send  for  free  sample  tube 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  your  health 
and  happiness  than  the  condition  of 
your  mouth.  Send  for  a  free  sample 
tube  of  Pcbcco  today  and  start  im¬ 
mediately  to  get  your  mouth  into  a 
normal  healthy  condition.  With  this 
tube  wc  will  send  a  booklet  which 
explains  how  Pcbcco  overcomes  the 
dangers  of  acid-mouth  by  keeping  the 
mouth  glands  active. 

Pcbcco  is  50c  at  all  druggists.  Man¬ 
ufactured  only  by  Lchn  &  Fink,  Inc. 


LEHN4  KINK.  Inc..  Dcj>i.  J-6. 

6j5  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Send  me  free  your  new  lance  *3*c«l  Mrnjrio  tube 
of  Pebeeo  atxl  vutif  booklet  which  explain*  the 
importance  of  the  mcnit*.  tfLridc  in  keeping  the 
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No  Skilled 

Labor  Needed 


BUW  KNOX  CO. 

A  Fb.w.  I.nfc  BI4| 
r-t.i— r» 


V*4  in  1  *****  imJn$iry  /* 


llUw.Knoi  Co..  664  Ltrro«rt  B«nli  Building 
I'lmlnirgh.  Plea**  •end  m t  •  copy  of  ine 
Bliw  Knoi  Standard  Building  Book. 


Everything  About 
Cuticura  Soap 
Suggests  Efficiency 


BLAW-KNOX 
STANDARD  BUILDINGS 


— 


Venus  Pencils 


AXZIA  YE/.IEIJSKA  H  WAY  CUT 

••  B»  •  rill  me  out  m>  ami  <iU4llu4on*."  aaya  IhU  Immigrant  girl.  who  »u«  become  a 

ful  author.  "  I  aired  ami  rlarlflnl  them  Slowly  I  liman  lo  uml.-r.taml  w  hat  America  hail  to  oftfr." 


A  GIRL  WHO  CAME 

N  her  early  childhood,  her  people  ham¬ 
mered  into  her  “defeat,  defeat,  because 
that  is  the  way  they  accepted  the  crushing 
weight  of  life.”  The  very  common  lot  of 
the  impoverished  immigrant  was  hers,  and 
Anzia  Yezierslca,  now  the  author  of  several 
books  that  have  brought  her  a  measure  of 
fame  and  fortune,  began  life  in  the  midst  of 
a  bitter  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  a  bitter 
physical  environment.  Life  had  crusht 
her  mother,  she  writes  in  the  current  issue 
of  T hr  Literary  Digest  International  Book 
Review,  so  that  “without  knowing  it.  she 


UP  FROM  DESPAIR 

on  the  block,  will  have  a  birthday  to¬ 
morrow.  And  she'll  get  presents  for  noth¬ 
ing.  a  cake  with  candles  on  it,  and  a  whole 
lot  of  grand  things  from  girls  for  nothing  — 
and  she  said  I  must  come.  Could  I  have 
a  birthday,  too.  like  she?" 

"Wo  is  to  me!”  cried  my  mother,  glar¬ 
ing  at  me. with  wet,  swollen  eyes.  "A 
birthday  lays  in  your  head?  Enjoyments 
lays  in  your  head?"  sho  continued  bit¬ 
terly.  "You  want  to  Ik.-  glad  that  you 
were  l»orn  into  the  world?  A  wholo  lot 
you  got  to  be  glad  about.  Wouldn’t  it 
1m-  In-tter  if  you  was  never  born  already?" 

At  the  harsh  sound  of  my  mother's 
voice,  all  my  dreams  took  wing.  In  re¬ 


bellion  ami  disapiKiintmont,  1  thrust  out 
my  lips  with  n  trembling  between  retort  and 
tears.  It  was  as  if  the  devil  himself  urged 
my  mother  thus  to  avenge  herself  U|miu  her 
helpless  children  for  the  aches  and  weari¬ 
ness  of  her  own  life.  So  sho  went  on.  like 
a  horse  bolting  down  hill,  feeling  the  pre¬ 
sun-  of  the  load  In-hind  him. 

"What  is  with  you  the  great  joy? 
That  you  ain’t  got  a  shirt  on  your  back? 
That  you  ain’t  got  no  shoes  on  your  feel' 
Why  are  you  with  yourseir  so  happy?  I* 
it  In-cause  the  landlord  sent  the  moving 
bill,  and  you'll  In-  lying  in  tho  street  to¬ 
morrow.  already?” 

I  gazed  at  my  mother  with  old.  solemn 
eyes  feeling  helplessly  sucked  into  her 
bitterness  and  gloom. 

"What's  a  poor  man  but  n  living  dead 
one?"  she  pursued,  talking  more  to  hcrn*!f 
than  to  me.  "You  ought  to  light  a  black 
candle  on  your  birthday.  You  ought  to 
lie  on  your  face  and  cry  nud  curse  the  day 
you  was  born!" 

Crusht  by  the  maternal  tirade,  which 
might  have  In-en  quoted  directly  from  » 
Hussian  novel  of  the  most  gloomy  sort, 
young  Anzia  went  silently  away.  Tin- 
fairy  dream  of  the  approaching  birthday 
faded  out.  Blinded  with  tears,  she  says: 

"  I  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  gutter  in 
front  of  our  tenement. 

"  Look,  these  are  the  pink  candles  for  tin- 
birthday  cake!"  A  poke  in  tho  back  from 
Becky  startled  me.  "Aren’t  they  grand' 
And  mama  will  buy  me  a  French  doll,  and 
papa  said  he'd  give  me  u  desk  and  my  aunt 
will  give  me  a  paint  ing  set .  and  every  girl  that 
comes  will  bring  me  something  different." 

"But  what’s  the  use?"  I  sobbc^lC"I 


fed  defeat  with  the  milk  of  her  l»o*om  into 
the  blood  and  hone  <*f  her  children.”  But 
the  feeling  of  the  elder  generation,  in  pro¬ 
portion  a*  it  is  strong,  is  likely  to  arouse  a 
revulsion,  a  reaction  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  in  the  generation  that  follows.  This 
atmospliere  of  despair  and  defeat  created 
“fighting  devils”  in  Anzia.  She  relate* 
that: 


• 

When  yet  barely  able  to  s|ieak.  I  In-gan 
to  think  and  question  the  justice  of  the 
world  around  me,  and  to  as*ert  my  right*. 

"  .Mama,”  I  asked  out  of  a  char  sky. 
"why  doe*  Masha  Stein  have  butter  on 
her  bread  every  morning,  ami  why  is  our 
bread  always  hard  and  dry.  and  nothing 
on  it?" 

"Butter  wills  itself  in  you."  shrieked 
my  mother,  as  she  thru*!  the  hash  of  potat>»- 
liceliiigs  in  front  of  me  for  my  noonday 
meal.  "Have  you  got  u  father  a  business¬ 
man.  a  butcher,  or  a.  grocer.  a  bread-giver, 
like  Ma«liH  Stein’s  father?  You  don’t 
own  the  dirt  under  Maslia’s  doorstep. 
You  got  a  father  a  scholar.  He  hold* 
himself  all  day  with  God;  he  might  a*  well 
hang  the  In-egar's  bag  on  his  neck  and  In- 
done  with  it." 

At  tho  time  I  had  no  answer.  T  was  too 
young  to  voice  my  revolt  against  my  moth¬ 
er's  dark  reasoning.  But  the  fact  that 
1  did  not  forget  this  speech  of  so  many 
years  ago  shows  how  her  black  pessimism 
cut  agniit't  ray  grain. 

I  have  a  much  clearer  memory  of  my 
next  reliellion  against  the  thick  gloom  in 
w  hich  my  young  years  were  sunk. 

"Mama,  what’s  a  birthday?"  I  cried, 
bursting  into  the  house  in  a  whirl  of  ex¬ 
citement.  “Becky,  the  pawnbroker's  girl 


PATPMTC  Writ. fi-r. -nr  i'  > •  l  i<t 

"HI  C.  I*  I  9.  I’. Ill-Mi  II  ill  *  r  *  .ml  "RlUMD 
O*  INVXNTION  III  ANK"  l.«..ir.l.-U-lnl  Inwm.  a. 
Nr  in!  niwUI  or  •ketch  ami  •fr^f|pti*»n  of  y-njr  Invattimi 
lot  Miir  I  fcf  opinion  of  lt«  n« tuxr 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO. 

7B9  9th  Wiuhlnuton.  D.  C. 
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FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST  FOR  HEALTH  CONTEST 


Prize  winning  reports  soon  to  be  announced 
— number  of  contestants  greatly 
exceeds  expectations 


Every  mail  brought  entries  by  the  thousand  to  the  Fleischmann  Health 
Contest . Judges  swamped  with  work  ask  postponement  of  an¬ 

nouncement  for  two  or  three  weeks 


EPORTS  on  “What  Fleischmann's 
Y east  has  done  for  me”  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  thus 
assuring  a  nation-wide  participation  in  the 
Contest. 

And  these  reports  have  come  from 
schoolgirls  of  fifteen  and  grandfathers  of 
seventy— from  farmers,  lawyers,  teachers, 
firemen,  housewives,  business  girls— from 
people  of  almost  every  age  and  in  almost 
every  walk  of  life. 

The  contest  closed  August  15.  The 
judges  have  been  steadily  at  work  ever 
since  —  reading,  comparing,  deciding  the 
merits  of  each  report.  But  so  immense  has 
been  the  amount  of  work  involved  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  postpone  for  a  short 
time  the  final  announcement  of  the  prize 
winners. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  judges!  But  we  are 
much  pleased  over  the  results  of  the  Fleisch¬ 
mann  Health  Contest,  which  have  been 
astonishing,  far  exceeding  our  expectations. 

We  knew,  of  course,  that  the  use  of 
Fleischmann’s  Yeast  for  health  was  nation¬ 
wide.  The  report  of  our  field  force  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  our 
sales  figures,  told  us  that,  and  many  letters 
in  the  past  have  come  to  us  to  tell  us  the 
same  story. 

But  it  is  a  most  gratifying  and  impressive 
experience  to  have  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  send  in  personal 

If  you  have  never  eaten  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Yeast,  send  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  latest  booklet,  “The  New 
Found  Value  of  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  in  Building  Health.”  THE 

FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY, 
701  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


reports  to  tell  us  how  their  lives  have  been 
brightened  by  the  use  of  this  simple  fresh 
food,  Fleischmann’s  Yeast;  how  they  have 
been  relieved  from  constipation  and  all  of 
its  attendant  evils — from  skin  and  stomach 
troubles,  from  depressing  lack  of  strength 
and  vitality. 

"My  friends  actually  stop  me  on  the 
street  and  ask  me  what  wonderful  thing 
has  happened ” — 

"It  accomplished  in  six  months  what  I 
had  failed  to  overcome  in  six  years” — 

“I  w as  skeptical  when  I  first  heard  of  it, 
but  today  I  would  not  take  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  what  Fleischmann’s  Y cast 
has  done  for  me” — 

Such  phrases  by  the  hundreds  from 
people  far  and  wide  reflect  the  new  impor¬ 
tance  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  in  correcting 
many  common  disorders  and  in  restoring 
many  of  their  victims  to  buoyant  health. 

The  153  prize  winners  will  be  announced 
in  this  publication  the  latter  part  of  this 
month.  Meantime  we  want  to  thank  each 
of  the  thousands  of  participants  in  this  great 
Contest,  and  to  assure  them  that  each  re¬ 
port  is  receiving  most  careful  consideration. 
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they  use  the, 
ana -WHY? 


can  operate 
with  greater  speed 


PUTTING  tijturcs  in  tlw  SundxranJ  Av'ding  Machine 
is  ns  simple  as  writing  them  on  paper  with  pen  or 
Pencil.  Sundstrand  has  only  10  keys— all  at  tinget*'  tips. 
Workers  in  office,  factory,  shipping  room  and  elsewhere 
appreciate  the  big  saving.  Anyone  can  operate  the 
Sundstrand  with  speed  and  ease. 

It  is  largely  because  of  Sundstrand  10-kcy  simplicity  that 
business  Icadcts  such  as  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany,  Texas  Company,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and 
many  others  use  from  1 5  to  100  Sundstrands  each.  Over 
75f;  of  Sundstrand  owners  formerly  used  the  “many- 
keyed"  types.  "The  re-orders  ted  the  story"  of  Sund- 
strand's  greater  efficiency. 

These  arc  the  12  outstanding  Sundstrand  features: 

«l)  IC-kct  Simplicity  <7-  Au«om»nc  SuK-Tottl. 

,2 1  PoniNllty  C8)  rtu*  Cooeelion  Fcalures 

*3)  Convenient  De*k  Use  Dur«hll<i» —  I VrenJiKlu* 

•v  OneH.nJ  Conirol  (Iff)  V«*kWr.m| 

Automatic  Column  Selection  »  II)  Wider  Ranee  oft  sefutneM 
(•)  Speedier  Multiplication  (12)  Low  Pike 

Wtuu  SunJiimivf  io-key  umpLcuj  mean i  to  ike  ki«i  ImJm.  a  oU 
miLim  ui  *in»  aJJing  ouufune  hijtr  "Folio*  lAe  IruJ  of  ike  UoJfi" 
aitai  buySutU uranJi.  U’ntc  for  UojUt.  "TeiOmonv."  AJJ’tu  Orf*.  L 

Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Rockford.  IIL.U.S.A. 

Sales  and  Service  SiatKina  throuihout  Use  United  Slates  and  Canada 


Adding  and  Figuring  Machine 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


ain’t  got  nothing  for  no  present,  and  1 
can’t  come— and  my  mother  is  so  mean  abo 
got  mad  and  hollered  because  1  only  asked 
her  a Imut  the  birthday,  and — ”  A  pas¬ 
sionate  fit  of  sobbing  drowned  my  words. 

In  an  instant,  Becky  had  her  arms  about 
me.  "I  want  you  to  come  without  a 
present,”  she  said.  "I  will  have  a  lot  of 
present*  anyhow." 

Assured  of  her  welcome,  I  went  the  rext 
day.  But  as  I  opened  the  door,  fear  seized 
me.  I  paused  trembling,  holding  the  knob 
in  my  hand,  too  dazed  by  the  sight  before 
me  to  make  a  step.  More  than  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  fears  awed  me.  Ordinary  homo 
comfort*,  cushioned  chairs,  green  ferns 
between  white  curtains,  the  bright  rugt 
on  the  floor,  were  new  and  wonderful  to 
mo.  Timorously  I  edged  my  way  into  lbs 
mom.  so  Minded  by  the  shimmering  colon 
of  the  cakes  and  fruits  ami  candies  t hut 
covered  the  tablo  that  I  did  not  see  Becky 
approaching  n»e  with  outstretched  arms. 

•‘Mama,  this  is  tlint  little  immigrant 
girl  who  never  hud  a  birthday,"  she  said, 
"so  I  wanted  to  show  her  mine." 

Becky’s  father  glanced  at  her  all  in  white, 
with  pink  ribbons  on  her  curls,  as  she  stood 
In-side  me  in  my  torn  rags  reeking  with  the 
grime  of  neglect.  A  shudder  of  revulsion 
went  through  him  at  tho  sight  of  me. 

"See  what  Becky  has  to  mix  up  with  on 
the  block,"  he  whi*|>ercd  to  his  wife. 
"For  God’s  sake,  gave  her  a  nickel,  give  her 
some  candy,  give  her  anything,  but  let  her 
run  along.” 

Street  child  that.  I  was.  my  instinct 
-••used  t  he  cold  wave  of  his  thought  without 
hearing  the  exact  words.  Breaking  away 
front  Becky's  detaining  hand.  1  made  for 
the  door. 

"  1  want  to  go  home!  I  want  to  go 
home!"  I  sobbed,  as  I  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Whitman  has  said,  "  It  is  as  lucky  to  die 
as  it  Is  to  lie  born."  And  I  put  his  thought 
into  ray  own  words,  "  It  is  as  lucky  not  to 
have  advantages  as  it  is  to  have  them.” 
I  mean  that  facing  my  disadvantages— the 
fears,  the  discouragements,  tho  sense  of 
inferiority  -drove  me  to  fight  every  inch 
of  the  way  for  things  1  demanded  out  of  life. 
And,  as  a  writer,  the  ex|>cricnce  of  forcing 
my  way  from  the  hottomest  bottom  gave 
me  the  knowledge  of  the  poor  1  hut  no  wcll- 
Isirn  writer  could  possibly  have. 

I  am  thinking,  for  instance,  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  his  immortal  I  took,  "Is-*  Miser¬ 
able*."  It’s  great  literature,  but  it  isn’t 
the  dirt  and  the  blood  of  the  poor  that  I 
saw  and  that  forced  me  to  write. 

By  writing  out  my  protest*  and  disillu¬ 
sions.  I  aired  and  clarified  them.  Slowly,  I 
began  to  understand  my  unreasoning  de¬ 
mands  upon  America  and  what  America 
had  to  offer.  I  saw  that  America  was  a  new 
world  in  the  making,  that  any  one  who  has 
something  real  in  him  can  find  a  way  to 
contribute  himself  in  this  new  world.  But 
I  saw  I  had  to  fight  for  my  chance  to  gi'c 
what  I  had  to  give,  with  the  same  life-and- 
death  earnestness  with  which  a  man  fights 
for  his  bread. 

What  hail  I  with  my  empty  hamls  and 
my  hungry  heart  to  give  to  America?  I  had 
my  hunger,  my  homelessness,  my  dumb¬ 
ness.  my  blind  searching*  and  groping*  for 
what  I  knew  not.  I  had  to  give  to  America 
my  aching  ignorance,  my  burning  desire  for 
knowledge.  1  had  to  give  to  America  the 
dirt  and  the  ugliness  of  my  black  life  of 
poverty  and  my  all-consuming  passion  tar 
beauty.  Dinilizpd  hv  Gooc 
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I  find  that  in  no  other  country  has  the  1 
newcomer  such  a  direct  chance  to  come  to 
the  front  and  become  a  partner  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  country.  Not  where  you  come 
from,  hut  what  is  in  you  and  what  you  are, 
counts  in  America. 

In  no  other  country  is  there  such  Healthy 
rebellion,  such  vital  discontent,  as  then*  is 
among  the  poor  in  America.  And  the  dis¬ 
content  of  tho  poor  is  in  proportion  to  how 
well  off  they  are.  The  poor  people  demand 
more  of  America  than  they  ever  dared  to 
demand  of  their  homeland,  because  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  brimming  over  with  riches  enough  for 
everybody. 

Life  in  America  is  a  swift,  sharp  adven¬ 
ture.  In  the  old  countries  things  are  more 
nr  less  settled.  In  America  the  soil  is  young, 
uml  the  people  are  young  blossoming  shoots 
of  a  new-grown  civilization. 

The  writers  of  Kurope  can  only  be  styl¬ 
ists.  In-cause  life  nnd  traditions  are  fixt  with 
them.  In  America  lift-  is  yet  unexplored, 
and  lived  new  by  each  newcomer.  And  that 
is  why  America  is  such  virgin  stuff  for  the 
novelist. 

Fiction  is  a  mirror  of  life  as  it  is  ln-ing 
In ed  nt  the  moment.  And  the  moments 
are  more  static  in  Europe  than  in  America. 

I  admit  that  art  is  not  so  highly  developed 
in  America  as  in  Kurope,  Ihs-husc  art  is  a 
decoration,  and  America  is  a  young  country 
too  turbulent  with  life  to  take  time  to  d«T«>- 
rate  itself. 

Ill  the  same  (Septemlier)  numlx-r  of 
The  International  Book  Renew  in  which 
Mi«*  Ye/.ierska’s  article  appears,  diversion 
cleverly  mixed  with  literary  criticism  is 
furnished  by  Kvo  Woodburn  Leary,  who 
•hows  how  six  of  our  popular  novelist* 
would  treat  the  story  of  Miss  MufTct  and 
her  tuffot,  as  related  in  "Mother  (loose." 
Other  topic*  nnd  article*  in  this  nuinlx-r 
include: 

Ruling  a  (Irent  Navy  in  Wartime. 

...  Rear-Admiral  II*.  A’.  Benton,  f.  S.  .V. 
Ib.'ine/.  Writes  the  Romance  of  His  Own 

Iaft* . Arthur  Linngston 

Finding  the  Weak  Spots  in  Psychoanalysis. 

. Joseph  Cot  1 1  nt 

The  Real  Story  of  the  Pirate. 

. Richard  I.e  Gallic nne 

Choosing  the  Rest  Ten  Rooks  of  This  Cen¬ 
tury. 

Editorial: 

The  New  Realism. 

Adventures  with  Andrew  Lang. 

. ('billion  Hamilton 

I  nriddling  the  Riddles  of  Shakespeare's 

Life . Ashley  II.  Thorndike 

1  *n  the  Sin  of  Being  an  American. 

. . . Maurice  Fraud •  Egon 

A  Literary  Beachcomber  in  the  South  Sens. 

. Henry  E.  Armstrong 

Lincoln  as  His  Partner  Knew  Him. 

. Albert  J.  Bt  'rridgc 

The  Novelist  Who  Never  Wrote  a  Pot¬ 
boiler . IFiWi'im  Lyon  Phelpt 

Retting  at  the  Secret  of  Webster's  Art. 

.  . . Brander  Malthi.ru 

A  Study  of  the  New  Henry  Ford. 

.  ,  .  . Edwin  L.  Shuman 

Mastering  One's  Circumference. 

.  .  .  .  .  . ,  .  Iliblejarde  Hawthorne 

New  Rooks  for  Roys  and  (lirls. 

. Mary  Graham  Bonner 

When  Rusincss  Is  at  Odds  with  Matrimony. 

. Louise  Maunsell  Field 

With  the  Makers  of  Hooks  in  America. 

V.  The  House  of  Appleton. 

In  This  Month’s  Fiction  Library. 

Books  Talked  About  in  Literary  Europe. 

A  Close-up  of  Rooks  and  Authors. 


What  the  P-A-X  is  doing 
for  nearly  2000  dominant 
business  organizations  it  will 
do  for  you. 

J  Handle  all  your  intercommunicating 
call*  at  no  expense  for  operators’  salaries. 

2  Materially  reduce  your  expense  for 
rental  of  telephone  instruments. 

3  Save  you  eighteen  seconds  on  every  calL 

4  Keep  you  in  constant  touch  with  every 
department  of  your  business. 

5  Give  you  twenty-four-hour  service. 

5  Insure  absolute  secrecy. 

2  Give  you  the  advantages  of  the  "Con¬ 
ference  Line."  "Code  Call"  and  other 
Automatic  Services. 

Seconds !  Th•,'l,  ,hc  ‘""‘i"' ir 

takes  to  make  a 
F-A-X  connection—  a  saving  of  18  seconds 
per  call. 

OneP-A-X  user  reports  that  l,191?j  hours 
a  year  were  saved  to  his  organization  by 
this  particular  time-saving  feature  alone. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  hours 
of  unnecessary  work  avoiJcd,  nor  the  vital 
minutes  gained  by  the  coordinating  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  most  highly  developed  and 
complete  interior  telephone  system  known. 

Have  you  figured  what  it  is  costing  you  (o 
do  without  the  P-A-X?  Our  book.  "The 
Straight  Line,”  will  give  you  the  facts.  Will 
you  use  the  coupon  or  write  for  your  copy? 


Automatic  Electric  Cbmoady 

HOME  OFFICE  AND  FACTOR V-  CHICAOO.  U.  S.  A. 


For  All  Your 
Intercommunication 
Needs 


THE 

PRIVATE 

AUTOMATIC 

EXCHANGE 


The  1  A  X  it  similar  to  the 
Automatic  Telephone  equip¬ 
ment  hrtf»«  ftoutjrlvajoptcd 
for  c*t>  ten-tee.  It  auumrntt 
and  c  'mplctet.  hut  neither 
toppUnift  not  ionneet*  *fth 
local  or  Ion*  dittancc  tele¬ 
phone  aemce. 


Brunch  Officer  in  All  Principal  Cities 


EXECUTIVES'  COLTO.Y  For  Com;  J.mcmary  Copy  of  t he  Booklet  "The  Straight  Line." 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  947  W.  Van  Burcn  Sc..  Chicago.  III. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  "The  Straight  Line.”  i  n.-4 


N'.imc 


Title 


Name  ol  my  Company 
Addrew - 


t  by  Google 


CHCicr 

FASUNCR 
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Binds  pjprr,  cardboard 


pNJOY  the  fame  comfort  that  ten*  of 
thousands  did  with  their  WascQ  Sys¬ 
tems  durin?  the  part  Ion?  drawn-out  win¬ 
ter.  Because  of  the  patented  automatic 
regulation,  no  matter  how  cold  the  night, 
your  garaec  is  always  warm — your  car. 
warm  and  dry,  ready  to  start. 

THE  WASCO  REGULATES  ITSELF 
ALL  WINTER  WITHOUT  ATTENTION 

You  only  put  on  a  little  coal  once  a  day. 
You  DON’T  touch  the  drafts.  Our  pat¬ 
ented  automatic  regulator  saves  on  coal 
and  prevents  costly  frcczc-ups.  All  cast 
iron  hot  water  heater  and  radiators. 
Shipped  all  built— any  handy  man  seta  it 
up.  NOT  connected  to  city  w  ater. 
tt’rite  today  for  Catalogue  and  price  Hit 
Som«  food  territory  open 
for  liw#  distributors 


'GASOLINE  RABIES” — A  NATIONAL  PERIL 


p 

'  It  Bridges  the 
fastness  of  Space 

QlNCK  Malawi  ftnt  wccyWiII; 

°  aiHUUwd  thr  Atlantic  <  ferns.  ••til 
(It#-  u ir*&raa  (rkCTApb.  n*l*>  Kit  *vrr 

hern  mitifinduiE  a#  an  iniTAtaw  of 
unlimited  libtofiaiur  i»>  huiiwjiiiy. 

In  nwtbf  broadcaiiin*^  «*••»*  #»>• 

TV  /f  AD  dogs  are  said  to  be  decreasing  in 
A  number,  but  mad  men.  afflicted  with 
a  disease  which  one  editor  calls  "gasoline 
rabies,"  are  reported  to  be  as  frequent  as 
usual.  The  various  State*  of  the  Union, 
in  countless  editorials,  express  their  in¬ 


lives  of  himself  and  others  by  driving  a  car 
that  he  knows  is  not  safe.  The  wildest 
sort  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  cited  by 
the  Cleveland" Plain  Dealer.  As  the  edi¬ 
tor  relates  and  comments: 

A  young  man  of  excellent  reputation 


W.  A.  Schleit  Mfc.  Company,  Inc 

Ml  Slilun  Svrac***,  K  Y. 


avt  «a 

All 


BEADY  TO  SET-UP 


dignat  ion  at  the  growing  death-rate  from 
gasoline- propelled  vehicles,  driven  by  gaso¬ 
line-maddened  men.  Report-*  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  in  the  United  State* 
to-day.  observes  the  Washington  Paul,  indi¬ 
cate  that  deaths  from  such  cause  in  1933 
will  exceed  1. #.000— which  averages  a 
killing  every  M  minutes.  Those  injured 
in  such  accidents,  it  is  estimated  by  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  will  exceed  1,700,000. 
That  is  to  sav,  altout  one  person  out  of 
every  seventy  of  our  entire  population 
will  l»e  either  killed  or  injured  by  an  aut«»- 
mobile  before  the  end  of  the  current  year. 
Overwhelmingly  the  greatest  cause-  of  all 
this  carnage,  on  the  authority  of  experts 
all  over  the  country,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  carelessness.  For  one  thing, 
reports  the  National  Safety  Counsel, 
about  3.000.000  pleasure  ears  and  trucks 
are  being  operat.-d  with  defective  brakes. 
This  is  due  to  a  mild  sort  of  “ gasoline 
rr.bies.”  that  causes  a  man  to  endanger  the 


Two  people  are  injured  every  miin.H 


drove  like  the  wind  for  miles  in  New  York 
with  policemen  in  two  pursuing  cars  punn¬ 
ing  n  fusillade  of  bullets  at  him.  Hy  so  tu¬ 
rn  iraclc  he  was  not  even  wounded,  and 
when  he  was  finally  stopt  by  the  polio 
crowding  his  car  into  the  curb  and  over¬ 
turning  it.  hi-  could  give  no  reason  for  hi* 
frenzy  except  that  he  did  not  feel  like 
stopping  when  the  police  commanded  him 
to  stop. 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  do  with  such 
fellows.  We  can  not  send  them  to  tin- 
crazy  house,  for  they  are  not  really  crasv . 
Unless  they  kill  or  seriously  injure  some  one. 
we  can  not  give  them  long  terms  in  the  cala- 
l>oose.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  punished  by  t*eing  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  disintegrated  in  the  climactic  smash- 
up,  but  these,  oddly  enough,  do  not  wni 
to  be  the  majority.  Perhaps  the  best 
treatment  for  a  sufferer  from  gas-madness 
would  be  to  rusticate  him  on  a  turnip  farm 
in  the  mountains  where  the  roads  arc  tr>o 
steep  to  Ik*  negotiated  by  even  the  most 
undiscountable  flivver.  Under  such 
treatment  the  recovery  might  be  permanent. 


Amazing  Invention  -  New  Kind  of  Heat 

Does  Away  With  Coal  and  FurnaceDrudgery 


EVERY  householder  in  America  ha* 
been  waiting  for  this  startling  new 
invention.  For  by  it*  use  you  are  freed 
forever  front  the  dirt  and  mu**  of  coal  and 
aiihea,  from  tlie  uncertainty  of  annual  fuel 
shortage*,  front  poor  quality 
and  exorbitant  price*. 

3  Times  the  Heat  of  Coal  I  s', 

A  St  Loui*  inventor,  Mr.  [.{»— 

B.  M.  Oliver,  ha*  perfected  a 

•imple,  mechanical  device  -  —  a-? 

which  combine*  95'  \  air  with  ll 

S^f  Oil,  the  cheapest  fuel  there  e-j—c-  —w> 

I*.  The  result  is  a  new  kind  of  11 

fuel  technically  known  a*  oil-  |  "a. 

gas.  The  new  fuel,  while  ab*  I  uki  m 

solutely  safe,  burn*  with  an 

intense,  dean  flame  In  any 

type  of  hot  air,  hot  water  or 

•team  heating  plant- giving  three  times 

the  heat  of  coal. 

No  Expensive  Equipment 
No  electrical  connections  —  no  moving 
parts  no  motors  or  noisy  blowers.  The 
equipment  is  so  simple,  so  inexpensive 
that  every  family  can  now  afford  to  install 
an  Oil-Gas  Burner.  The  Oliver  regulates 
the  temperature  of  your  home  by  simply 
turning  a  valve,  or,  automatically  by  sim¬ 
ply  setting  the  thermostat.  No  more  fire* 
to  build  and  rebuild,  no  more  shaking  of 


a*hrs  and  continual  tending  of  fire*.  No 
more  froren  pipe*,  because  the  heat  stays 
at  any  temperature,  without  attention  in 
coldest  weather.  No  need  for  you  to  pay 
exorbitant  price*  for  coal. 

- - .  Chcapcr.Clcaner.Hottcr! 

\  -»  No  more  worry  about  coal 

iX  I  strikes,  no  hill*  for  hauling 

ill  I  a»hc*  or -janitor  service,  no 

yjl  l|  smoke,  no  odor,  no  dirt.  Sim- 

■  ply  put  this  amazing  new  in- 

I  vent  ion  in  your  furnace,  range 

’  tof«*-Sjl  II  , 

•  itmrirfa*  f  or  heating  stove  without 
hJZ,"  I  change*  of  any  kind.  Install  it 

I  Vourselt  in  a  few  minutes  and 
y.  fsen  I  the  dirt,  soot,  smoke,  odor  and 

[  drudgery  of  coal  are  ended 

forever! 

Lotv  Introductory  Offer 

Already  this  amazing  invention  has  been 
severely  tested  under  most  trying  con¬ 
ditions  in  thousands  of  homes.  Its  per¬ 
formance  is  so  perfect  that  Mr.  Oliver 
guarantees  it  absolutely.  Find  out  now 
how  you  can  bum  this  new  cheap  fuel  in 
your  furnace  or  stove.  The  coupon  below 
will  bring  you  this  information  and  will 
entitle  you  to  a  Special  Low  Introductory 
Price  if  you  send  it  at  once.  There  is  no 
cost  or  obligation.  Mail  it  now,  before 
you  turn  this  page. 


Fii*  all  tv-pet  and  siirs  of  Hot  Water, 
Hoi  Air  or  Steam  Furnaces,  with  or  with, 
out  Automatic  Thermostatic  Control. 


The  Oliver 
II  u  r  n  e  r 
makes  any 
range  a  gas 

1 1  o  v e— o  n 
and  off  at 
turn  of  valve. 


OLIVER  OIL-GAS  BURNER  CO..  2084-1  Oliver  Building.  SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 

Oldcrl  and  Largeil  Manufacturers  of  Otl-Qai  Burners  in  lAe  World 
Canadian  Distributor,  20*4-1  Oliver  Building.  Toronto,  Ontario 


OLIVER  OIL-GAS  BURNER  CO..  2084-1  Oliver  Bldg..  St.  Lou*.  Mo. 

Send  me  your  Free  book.  "New  Kind  of  Heat."  and  your  Special.  Low 
Price.  Introductory  Offer. 


1  am  interested 
in  a  burner  for  a 


AdJmi 


Coal 

Range- 


Stove 


(Steam)  (Hot  Air) 


AGENTS.  SALESMEN  AND 
DISTRIBUTORS  NEEDED 

Demand  it  enormous.  Thousands 
erf  spare  time  workers.  agents  and 
salesmen  ate  needed.  J75  a  week 
easy!  Other*  earning  a»  high  as 
Siono  a  month.  For  men  with 
seam*  organizations  who  can 
swing  "hole  territory  the  posw- 
bilit*-*  are  unlimited.  Write  or 
srtre  at  once  for  details  or  appoint¬ 
ment.  Address  me  personally. 
B.  M.  Oliver,  at  above  address. 
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.MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


by  automobilists,  point*  out  another 
editor,  who  believes  that  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  automobile  accidents  are  avoidable, 
since  "they  are  attributable  to  speeding, 
to  reckless  driving,  to  intoxication  at  th«* 
steering-wheel,  failure  to  exercise  prop? 
can-  as  to  safety  appliances,  the  lark  of 
care  on  the  part  of  pedestrians,  and  other 
carelessness."  Even  in  the  Far  West, 
where,  not  so  very  long  ago.  the  wayfarer 
was  exposed  to  dangers  arising  only  from 

isolation,  observes  tho  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
VsiaK 


Now  his  danger  is  that  of  too  much  com¬ 
pany.  Where  once  it  was  possible  to  jag 
along  Itehiud  a  horse  for  twelve  hours  with¬ 
out  encountering  a  human  being,  it  u  m>« 
impossible  to  travel  for  an  hour  without 
risking  one's  life  before  the  ean-less  whwl 
of  some  reckless  driver.  Verily,  times  haw 
changed.  Ixmdincss,  thirst  and  starvation 
have  gone,  and  tho  "madding  throng" — at 
its  maddest— infest*  the  Western  trail. 

(Moating  statisticians  yesterday  com¬ 
pleted  the  unhappy  task  of  summarizing 
the  week-end  toll  of  automobile  fatalities, 
and  at  the  end  uwarded  California  high¬ 
way*  the  second  place  in  tlieir  shameful 
list  of  the  most  dangerous  Stale.  Nr* 
York  State  yielded  seventeen  dead  to  th< 
]H-ril.  of  the  highway,  while  eight  lives  wrrr 
lost  in  California  in  the  week-end  motor 
accident*.  All  told,  more  than  fifty  propk 
lost  their  lives  in  automobile  crusho  in 
the  various  State. 

This  is  no  topic  for  futile  pessimism  is 
unprofitable  maundering  uboul  "the  g<*»<l 
old  days,"  when  a  day's  journey  was  not  a 
gamble  with  death  or  disability.  The  ven 
thing  that  makes  the  motor  toll  so  tragw 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary — that  it 
can  be  done  away  with  to  so  large  an  ex¬ 
tent.  The  only  cause  for  pessimism  i*  th*- 
evident  fact  that  this  eventuality  i*  yet 
afar  off. 

Engineering  skill  may,  in  years  to  com* 
devise  fool-proof  highways,  and  it  is  oven 
possible  that  somoclimux  of  modern  scienr* 
will  )M>rmil  the  design  and  construction  of 
fool-proof  automobiles— but  this  latter  pos¬ 
sibility  is.  we  would  say,  about  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  away.  A  fool-proof  motor  ear  would 
have  to  lie  equipped  with  a  little  more  than 
human  intelligence.  However,  t  here  an-  saf* 

guards  possible  at  the  present  time  which, 
rigorously  enforced,  would  cut  down  th* 
accident  toll  to  the  unavoidable  minimum 

tirade  crossing*  should  be  eliminated  a- 
rapidly  as  possible,  nnd  this  elimination 
should  be  enforced  immediately  in  everv 
case  where  the  crossing  approach  i> 
obscured  from  view  of  railroad  or  interur- 
ban  tracks.  Whenever  a  grade  crossing 
exists,  the  old  "Stop.  Look,  and  listen 
sign  should  l*o  enforced.  This  would  oo»t 
time,  certainly,  but  it  would  save  lives 

lu  the  second  place— and  most  important 
— the  “personal  liberty"  of  the  moton-: 
should  be  seriously  infringed  upon.  Tin* 
is  meant  literally.  The  driver  «»f  an  auto- , 
mobile  is  under  strict  obligations  to  the 
public  —to  the  large  body  of  taxpayers  who 
furnish  him  with  roads  and  highways,  and 
to  all  others  to  whom,  if  he  is  not  regulated, 
he  can  become  so  serious  a  menace. 

Permits  to  operate  motor-driven  vehicle* 
should  l>e  issued  only  after  strict,  standard¬ 
ized  examinations  aud  tests.  They  should 


Lindsay  Laboratories  [hirst  Hour),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Scon  fit  PRESCOTT,  Architects 


How  Much  Does  It  Cost  You  To  Keep 

Your  Floors  Perfect? 


YKARS  ago,  when  he  first  began  to  pioneer  in 
the  application  of  rubber  to  flooring,  J.  H. 
Stcdman  foresaw  that  this  material,  if  properly 
handled,  offered  certain  advantages  unobtainable 
in  any  other.  And  Stedman  Naturi/.cd  Flooring, 
the  recognized  standard  in  its  field, stands  today 
as  the  complete  and  practical  realization  of  these 
ideals.  Its  peculiar  combination  of  qualities 
makes  it  a  flooring  that  eostt  nothing  but  watting 
for  yearly  upkeep. 

Resilient  and  silent  as  only  rubber  can  he,  it 
will  not  dent, crack  or  wear  out.  It  is  stainless  and 
sanitary— difficult  to  soil  and  easy  toclcan.  And, 
in  addition  to  every  other  desirable  quality,  it  has 
the  impressive  dignity  and  richness  which  you 
associate  instinctively  with  costly  tile  or  marble. 

Stedman  Naturi/.ed  Flooring  is  real  rubber, 
reinforced  with  millions  of  minute  web-like  cotton 
fibres  and  integral  permanent  colorings,  vulcan¬ 
ized  in  great  heat  under  terrific  hydraulic  pressure. 
In  marble,  granite  and  tapestry  effects— in  tiles, 
square  and  rectangular,  in  long  runners — browns, 
reds,  grays,  black — in  a  classic  floor,  or  in  cozy 
warm  mixtures  in  Nature’s  own  colorings. 

Write  mi  how  you  might  use  a  floor  that  loots  tike  Mar  hie — 
feels  tike  Velvet— wears  tike  Iron,  and  we  will  send  a  fret 
sample  aud  booklet  giving  just  the  information  yon  need. 


TYPICAL 

STEDMAN  FLOOR 
INSTALLATIONS 


banks 

ken  Tr«.i  Co  .  N.  V. 

I  Nat«a»l  bank.  Detroit 
lal  Bask  ILllo- 


HI  SlNKvS  OFFICES 
McKim.  Mra4  a  Wkllr.  N  V 


HOTELS 

Ado*  llol'l  New  Voffc  Clt» 
Solon  Hold.  CkartBOaU.  O 

OFFICE  WILDINGS 
American  Td  a  Td  .  N  Y.  CMy 
M.ti..pulitan  Lite.  N.  V.  CM* 

RESIDENCES 


Bi.-tol  High  School.  Hn-iot. 
STORES 

B  Altman  A  Co  .  N  V  CHv 
KiVnr.  B.-tuo.  Maaa 

V  mw  Hat  Co..  N  V.  CU) 


STEDMAN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


Manufacturer s  of  Reinforced  Rubber  Hooriuf .  Sanitary  Base,  Wainscoting,  Walls , 
Ru(s,  Table  Tops,  Shower  Bath  Mats ,  and  other  reinforced  rubber  surfacing 

SOUTH  BRAINTREE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 
DIRECT  BRANCHES 

101  Park  Avenue  44H8  Cnee  Avenue  IS  E.  Ven  Bureo  Street  462  Hippodrome  Ai 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
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be  issued  only  to  persons  physically  com¬ 
petent  to  operate  automobiles,  mentally 
tit  and  mature.  Driving  without  a  license 
should  have  a  standard  penalty — a  few  days 
in  jail,  for  instance,  with  ninety  days’ 
probation  In-fore  a  license  could  bo  issued. 
These  regulations,  to  Ik*  effective,  should 
hold  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Ihvventive  punishment  for  all  degrees  of 
recklessness  might  also  be  adopted.  This 
would  bring  jail  sentences  and  loss  of  oper¬ 
ating  permits  to  drivers  whose  recklessness 
had  iu  any  way  endangered  the  public. 
Confiscation  of  a  car  whose  owner  has 
caused  death  or  injury  is  no  more  unrea¬ 
sonable  than  seizure  of  an  automobile 
carrying  a  quart  of  intoxicating  liquor — 
and  it  would  curb  recklessness  much  more 
effectively  than  lines  or  short  jail  sentences. 

As  we  have  admitted,  this  drastic  and 
nation-wide  legislation  will  not  come  soon — 
but  it  will  come.  The  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  too  intelligent  to  submit  forever  to 
this  wholesale  slaughter  on  the  highways 
they  are  taxed  to  maintain. 

A  nation-wide  campaign  is  under  way 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  our  deadly  gasoline 
disease.  More  than  fifty  cities  have  in¬ 
augurated  campaigns,  announces  the  New 
York  Tribunt,  on  the  authority  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  to  prevent  motor¬ 
ists  from  operating  automobiles  with  de¬ 
fective  brakes,  to  correct  faulty  steering- 
gear.  headlights,  and  other  imperfect 
equipment,  which  constitute  n  menace  to 
themselves  and  to  the  public.  According 
to  the  Tribune  writer: 

Statistics  compiled  by  State  registrars 
of  motor  vehicles,  safety  councils  and  police 
Biithoritii-s  from  coast  to  coast  show  t»-day 
more  tliun  3,000,000  automobiles  ami 
trucks  are  being  operated  with  defective 
brakes. 

Following  the  example  of  New  York 
which  has  n  special  squad  of  police  ojn-r- 
iting  under  the  auspice*  of  its  department 
»f  Public  Safety,  numerous  cities,  towns 
ind  villages  have  instituted  measures  to 
ndiicc  motorists  to  have  their  ears 
•xamined. 

In  nil  effort  to  teach  motorists  the  im- 
strtunec  of  brake  inspection  the  Nationul 
Safety  Council  bos  issued  a  revised  set  of 
lafety  rules  for  drivers,  who  are  given  ad¬ 
rift-  on  how  brakes  should  l*e  used,  tested 
md  adjusted.  Lecturers  representing  vari- 
mv  safety  councils  an-  delivering  addn*sse*» 
m  the  subject  of  brakes  and  braking  before 
ut  flings  of  motorists,  service  station  and 
jarage  men.  Tile  National  Automobile 
'harnber  of  Commerce.  Automobile  Club 
*f  America.  Motor  Truck  Association  of 
Vmerica.  American  Auto  Association. 
Vmerican  Motorists’  Association,  Asbestos 
trake  Lining  Association,  National  liu- 
eau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Writers, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
nU-rnational  TrnfRo  Officers’  Association, 
ind  other  organizations,  are  engaged  in 
ountrv-wide  educational  campaigns  to 
educe  the  number  of  auto  accidents. 

More  than  a  million  pieces  of  literature, 
ailing  attention  of  motorists  and  pedes- 
rians  alike  to  the  need  of  caution  in  driv- 
ng  and  walking,  to  rules  of  the  road.  etc., 
re  now  being  circulated  by  these  assoeia- 
ions. 

Defective  brakes  are  responsible  for 
large  number  of  the  automobile  accidents 
enerally,  it  is  admitted,  and  those  inter- 
-t.sl  in  what  is  known  as  the  brake  in- 
pection  movement  believe  this  national 

-  OtV*/»4W«  mnoK  tn*i*S rrl 


Wherever  'Beautiful 

W alls  c Are 4 Desirable 

TV/lL'NICIFAL  builJlngv  ai< 
eallmn  rraatl  hitnr^ 


ii  to  the  hcsiw  AlatMtllne 
ok**  may  be  selected  hat 
nonlatnc  perfectly  with 
urmshing*  and  standing  ( 


ALA II AM  INC  COMPANY 


Proved  Under  the  Supreme  Test 

THREE  gre.it  cnemial*  arc  demanded  of  a  wall  coating  used  in  public 
buildings.  First,  it  muit  be  attractive,  correct  in  surface  and  in  color,  in 
keeping  with  style  of  architecture.  Second,  it  must  be  sanitary.  Wall*  must 
not  be  a  breeding  or  abiding  place  for  disease  germ*.  Third,  it  must  be  durable. 
High  arches,  lofty  ceilings,  places  hard  to  reach  become  expensive  where  a  wall 
coating  must  be  frequently  replaced. 


The  u .ii form  k'gh  quality  of  Alabattme  ii  promt 
which  it  ii  irlertrd  for  the  «*all«  of  our  |ttal  m»n 
institution*:  at  hoot*,  churchr*.  club*,  theatre*.  A 
the  home  where  it*  beautifully  harmonirmg  tone 
artistic  utility. 


id  question  by  the  frequency  with 
state  and  county  building*:  public 
ine  i*  correct  for  these  and  also  in 
tint*  find  the  moil  charming  and 


Instead  of  Kalsomine  or  Wall  Paper 


Write  to  Misa  Brandon  for  Expert  Decorating  Advice 

M  ss  Ruby  Brandon  will  be  gl*d  to  tel!  you  ju*t  how  to  treat  your  wall*  to  make  your  home 
more  attractive,  mote  artistic.  Write  to  M  *i  Brandon  There  i*  no  charge  for  her  services. 
She  will  vod  you  color  chart*  fivinc  new  ttyle*  and  correct  color*  for  home  interior*. 
Addrr**  Mm  Ruby  Bftaloo.  Hume  Beautiful  Department. 

Have  you  »een  the  new  Ala  bast  me  Opaline  Proce**  of  decorating?  Wc  will  gladly  tend  you 
tomplc*  if  requrtted. 


Public  Buildings 
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HaJhtAsnt: 

'•Tuivr  In''  to  St  ulna  WDAP— THE  DRAKE 
Hold,  t  hi ca*o.  un*l  rnjoy  lit  program* 


Clark's  Round  the  World  and  Medilerr.ne.n  0«M. 

Jan  Ifith  and  Fob.  2nd.  1924:  122  clave  $1000 
up;  Oft  day*  $000  up.  Sboru  excursion*  included. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK.  Tlmoc  Building.  N*w  Yo*k 


HVhen  You 
Come  to  Chicago 
Stay  at 

Drake 


Lake  Share  Drl.a  an*  Upper  Mlehlpen  A.exue 


In  Chicago,  where  the  death-list  is  on 
the  increase,  reports  the  Chicago  Journal. 
“a  consuming  fear,  a  sense  of  perils  from 
automobiles,  seizes  upon  thousands  as 
i  soon  as  they  leave  their  doors — surely 


inducing  motorists  to  have  brakes  examined 
regularly  by  competent  mechanics. 

A  survey  just  made  by  a  special  research 
engineer  for  the  National  Safety  Council 
shows  the  failure  of  most  Slates  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  direct  supervision  over  operators 
of  motor  vehicles,  or  even  to  make  any 
effort  to  determine  the  fitness  of  persons 
driving  oars.  Failure  to  induce  motorists 
to  have  their  machine*  looked  over  to 
ascertain  if  the  brakes  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  is  considered  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  motor  accident  problem. 

A  safety  drive  in  New  York,  we  are  told 
by  the  New  York  press,  has  shown  that 
a  really  determined  drive  to  reduce  the 
ravages  of  "gasoline  rabies"  can  l*o  waged 
with  some  hope  of  success.  A  decided 
decrease  in  city  accidents  is  credited  to 
tin-  campaign  now  l»eing  conducted  there. 
As  the  New  York  Times  reports; 


There  were  15  per  cent,  fewer  fatalities 
from  automobile  accident*  in  New  York 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  in  1922, 
according  to  figures  gathered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  8afctyl  of  which  Barron  Collier. 
Sp<-cial  Deputy  Police  Commissioner,  is 
the  head.  The  result  shows,  he  point*  out. 
that  the  bureau  ha*  justified  it*  existence, 
inasmuch  a*  automobile  fatalities  through¬ 
out  the  State  have  shown  an  increase. 

There  were  548  persons  killed  by  motor 
vehicle*  in  the  city  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1922.  compared  with  554  in 
the  same  period  this  year,  altho  the  num¬ 
ber  of  automobile*  in  the  city  increased  in 
the  same  period  from  209,915  to  315.014. 

Children  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
safety  campaign  than  adults,  according 
to  Marcus  Dow.  executive  assistant  to  Mr. 
('oilier.  Then*  was  a  greater  reduction  in 
accidents  to  children  than  to  persons  of  all 
ages.  In  the  first  six  months  of  last  year 
242  children  under  16  were  killed  and  5.023 
injund.  This  year  200  children  under 
1G  were  killed,  and  4.M)1  injund. 

Tho  Bureau  of  Public  Safety  has  fur¬ 
nished  statements  of  accidents  by  cause* 
each  month  to  all  public  and  parochial 
schools.  Polico  lieutenants  attached  to 
tho  bun«au  have  lectund  to  more  than 
250.000  children.  In  these  talks  the  causes 
of  accidents  havo been  imprest  on  the  minds 
of  the  children,  and  they  have  »>een  warned 
against  unsafe  practises  in  tho  streets. 
The  six  most  frequent  causes  of  accident* 
to  children  have  been: 

Crossing  streets  not  at  the  proper  cross¬ 
ing.  failure  to  look  both  ways,  playing 
games  in  the  roadway  instead  of  on  the 
sidewalk,  running  off  the  sidewalk  sud¬ 
denly  in  front  of  vehicles,  stealing  rides  on 
vehicles  and  riding  bicycles  carelessly. 

The  brake  inspection  squad  inspected 
34.798  automobiles,  and  obtained  1.441 
convictions  for  operating  car*  with  de¬ 
fective  brakes.  Safety  met  mgs  for  drivers 
have  been  held  at  which  lecturers  on  safe 
driving  have  bin  given,  and  1.301.000 
cards,  pamphlets  and  posters  have  been 
distributed  since  the  first  of  the  year. 


This  spacious,  beautiful  metropolitan 
hotel  has  an  advantageous  setting  on  the 
shore  of  I-ikc  Michigan,  away  from  the 
noise  of  street  car*,  trains  and  traffic.  A 
night’*  sleep  at  THE  DRAKE  bring* 
genuine  refreshment  and  renewed  vitality. 

Among  the  world's  great  hotel*  the 
location  of  THE  DRAKE  is  unique 
within  easy  reach  of  offices,  shops  ami 
theaters,  yet  completely  isolated  from  the 
hurrying  activities  of  the  "Loop  ”  That's 
just  one  reason  for  THE  DRAKE'S  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  a*  a  convention  head¬ 
quarters,  and  among  permanent  resident*. 

Unit  for  bookltl,  Edition  "L" 


Smarting  skin 

AFTER  SHAVING 

relieved  by  massaging 
with  cooling,  antiseptic 

Ulenthotatum 

Writ*  for  fro*  t ample 

Menthol* tom  Co..  Buffalo.  N.Y-  Wichita.  Kaxm. 
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^Another  Cruise 

Around 

^Viforld 


on  the  “SAMARIA” 

Jan.  26— June  3,  1924 

JAPAN!  What  a  delightful  picture  of 
charming  landscape,  flower  festivals  of 
pink  and  white,  fandful  temples  and 
shrines,  and  amaiingly  interesting  people. 
Yet  Japan  is  only  one  of  the  many  fas- 
cinating  and  engrossing  countries  you 
will  come  to  know  on  our  1924  Qrmd 
Cruise  Around  the  World. 

Sailing  Eastward  In  tht  Path  of  Spring, 
the  supeTb  itinerary  embraces  the  ever 
fasdnating  Mediterranean  and  Egypt - 
India.  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Sows 
Settlements,  Philippines,  South  and 
North  China;  Cherry  Bloaaom  Time  .n 

S>an,  then  homeward  via  Hswau, 
n  Francisco,  and  Panama  Canal. 
l»9  Joyous  Days. 

The  new  oil-burning  SAMARIA,  the  »hjp 
which  proved  herself  so  popular  durit* 
our  1923  Golden  Jubilee  Cruise,  hai 
again  been  chartered  by  ua. 

Cruise  Limited  to  400  Guests 

THOS.  COOK  <&>  SON 

NEW  YORK  .  , 

245  Broadway  561  Fifth  An. 


Ksamal 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND  . 

By A.T.netiofirM.  .S.F-  A.i 

mj  itrnn  of  l  hr  miad  atnl  their  Halioo  t*>  T* 
|>i)  rhiral  lifr,  (wciUmiii*  tbr  UU»i  jJJl 
oo  this  topic.  Hvn,  Cloth.  *31  t fS-W] 
FUNK  A  WAGKALL8  COMPANY.  PuU.  H 


Richest  Man  on  Earth! 

Henry  Font,  the  world’*  trratrat  wk****'* 
maker,  the  world**  f»r»t  thr 

t*lkr*l •all'll t  ItOMlUllty  AS  our  DCit 


the  man  who  believes 
there  U  going  to  be 
another  world  war 

and  that  lh#  Sutw  should  IM  U  < ' 

tiir  taecmninc  and  "clr^n  then*  ail  wpt" 
t'md1  A  name  that  la  known  In  *rrn 
and  ct'ftwf  <4  diDIttM  lircmusw  c4  !*• 
tar  and  It*  Inventor'*  .iiulm  b*1  ’*■ 

irnlurit  IntwMlng  lact*  ot  hi*  **■•«** 
tlw  tno.t  mnutkaldr  triW  ol  rircutn*>»»'*'  '  *• 
crowded  tocrilwr  in  one  rartlilt  rMMrw’ - 
now  lor  Hit  Aral  Unit  rr  veak-d  to  th»  •*'“  * 
that  graphic  new  book— 

Just  From  the  Pr«s— 

THE  NEW  HENRY  FORD 

An  Authentic  Biography 
By  Allan  L.  Benson 

I*  printed  the  true  lUc  Mon'  «*  ”**" 

.  .  ho.  a  boy  ot  10.  wool  o«t  •»*  »•  * 
.trance  citv  and  cot  n  Job  working  la 
dar  at  >  I  SO  ■  wv«  k  and  when  he  lowd  tke  v 
room  and  board  would  oat  Ijja  he  fa**1  f* 
,dilii»ul  Job.  working  tour  hoar*  mol*  W  *•  f 
at  li  •  w«k.  Now  be'*  worth  a  HSf  ‘“t 
You  will  enjoy  reading  thl*  t-*J»l>*>  •>  • 
mnarkabte  career.  You  -HI  becc-.  lx*** 
with  Ford,  original  method*  <d  making —J": 
h  19  \m  k  <4  inter**!  In  waUli.  hH 
rri  thasught  and  rrx*>ntt\*.  hia  rhara^rj.^  — 
on  lifr  and  rrllcU*n  \  M  wfll  utMlrmaa'S  *** 
attacked  live  Jrw*  and  why  hr 
form  brand  dt»  nnctuiioai  aa  w  rmn  •  « 
ability  a*  Wtddntl  * 


Mr 
F«ml 


Hrnr,  Ford  U  atlmiff  «l!y I  hr 
of  I  hr  aCr  and  *  The  Sew  Henry  M* 
aut  h*»r»tati»e  ator,  «4  l.u  life,  is  ZZ 

.i>n<riiM  book*  o(  th*  d*j'.  jba  p*gt* 
Hated  with  photographic  engraving* 

l.-mo.  Ci*h.  U.  »"'i  f*!*4 

\m  i  nou&flMB. 
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a  tragic  evolution  in  the  life  of  to-dav.” 
Reviewing  the  whole  situation,  the  editor 
of  the  Marion  Star,  President  Harding's 
old  paper,  writes: 

I  n  many  parts  of  the  country  a  campaign 
to  eurb  speeders  and  reckless  drivers  is 
having  its  effect.  A  survey  of  conditions 
in  the  big  centers  of  population,  outside  of 
<  ‘hicago.  shows  that  motor  accidents  have 
l>e*-n  materially  "reduced  through  jail 
sentences,  heavy  fines  and  trips  to  morgues 
and  hospitals  for  drivers  convicted  of 
violating  vehicle  laws." 

But  in  Chicago,  where  many  months 
have  been  devoted  to  an  organized  cam¬ 
paign  against  speed- mad  motorists,  the 
records  disclose  that  the  death-list  is  on  the 
increase.  Chicago  is  the  second  city  in 
the  country  in  the  automobile  death-roll. 
Seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  people  have 
been  killed  in  the  Windy  City  and  in  Cook 
County  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  os  com¬ 
part -d  with  660  last  year,  and  .M2  in  1920. 
These  statistics  nre  made  public  by  the 
Chicago  Safety  Council. 

In  States  where  jail  sentences  are  not 
now  permitted,  us  in  the  cbm*  in  Illinois, 
changes  in  the  law  recommending  impris¬ 
onment  for  speeders  and  reckless  drivers, 
doubtless  will  prove  efficacious. 


SOME  DRAWBACKS  OF  DIRIGIBLES 

TII  K  extraordinary  advance  in  commer¬ 
cial  nviation  throughout  Europe,  which 
was  described  in  our  issue  for  July  14. 
apparently  has  been  accomplished  with 
airplanes  alone,  for  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  regular  routes  employing  dirigibles  for 
transportation  purposes.  Nevertheless, 
when  an  neronuutirul  expert  gives  rein 
to  his  fancy  ami  conjures  up  visions  of 
intercontinental  traffic  al»o\r  luud  and  water 
alike,  ho  usually  counts  upon  ligh  ter- than - 
air  machines,  i.c.,  the  dirigibles,  to  make 
such  n  dream  come  true.  Why.  then,  is 
then*  this  gulf  between  present  performance 
and  prophecy?  (Iranted  that  theearrying- 
onpaoity  of  airships  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  airplanes,  and  that  transportation 
in  the  former  would,  on  the  whole,  lie  far 
more  comfortable  because  of  added  space 
for  passengers  to  move  alout,  why  are 
dirigibles  seemingly  still  in  the  crude, 
experimental  stage? 

An  article  on  "Commercial  Airships"  in 
The  Aeronautical  Digest  (New  York) 
answers  these  questions,  at  leust  by  impli¬ 
cation.  The  writer.  Colonel  Commander 
O.  Arturo  Crocco.  of  Rome,  lists  six  condi¬ 
tions  as  necessary  for  successful  transporta¬ 
tion  by  dirigible,  ami  declares  that  only 
three  of  those  requisites  have  been  met  so 
far.  Therefore  "the  fact  remains  to-dav 
that  the  dirigibles  pass  almost  all  their 
existence  in  their  sheds;  and  can  travel 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  a  year,  and  in 
fine  weather.”  We  read: 

The  development  of  commercial  air¬ 
ships  "ill  reach  its  practical  stage  only 
when  the  six  main  problems  of  their  tech¬ 
nique  shall  have  been  solved. 

Tliree  of  these  problems  have  already 
found  their  individual  solution:  first,  the 
problem  of  speed,  which  has  surpassed  the 
inferior  limits  which  prevented  forcing 


IN  THE  I-  O  N  C  I\UN 


SILVERTOWN  is  the  one  word  that  means  “cord 
tire”  to  the  world.  No  need  to  add  “cord”  or  “tire.” 
SILVERTOWN  means  both.  But  now  it  is  also  the 
one  word  that  means  highest  quality.  We 
center  thought,  skill,  and  care  on  it,  and  make  ir 
the  perfection  of  cord  tires 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED 

In  G uud* — Tbr  B.  F.  Goodmh  Rubber  Company,  Led. 

Toronto  ^  Montreal  ^  Winnipeg 


Goodrich 

Silvertown  Cord 

SOLD  BY  GOODRICH  DEALERS  THE  WORLD  OVER. 
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Radiola 

mm:  Grand 


medium  wind  in  the  atmosphere;  second, 
the  problem  of  range,  or  endurance  of 
cruising.  which  makes  possible  travel  for 
long  intercontinental  distances:  third,  the 
big  helium  problem  involving  the  need  for 
lkeing  fireproof. 

But  three  other  problems  are  still  to  he 
solved:  fourth,  the  problem  of  recovering 
fuel  loss  during  the  navigation;  to  spar.* 
helium  and  get  airships  free  from  gas 
stations:  fifth,  the  metallic  fabric,  which 
must  give  airships  practical  endurance 
against  weather  agents;  sixth,  the  problem 
of  mooring,  that  is  of  keeping  airship* 
safely  in  the  open  air  at  every  station. 

Dirigibles  entered  into  the  possibility  at 
mercantile  locomotion  as  soon  as  they  had 
slightly  surpassed  the  speed  of  the  wind. 
Before  the  World  War  they  had  only  at¬ 
tained  50  miles  an  hour;  during  the  war 
they  reached  05  miles  an  hour;  im medial cly 
after  the  war  they  accomplished  80;  to-day 
they  can  do  more  than  100. 

This  is  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
volume,  tho  delicacy  of  construction,  and 
esp< *cially  the  great  progress  made  in  aero¬ 
dynamics,  theoretical  and  experimental; 
i.  e.,  in  drawing  theoretically  perfect  form*, 
choosing  thoso  which  in  tho  course  of 
experiments  were  evidently  superior,  study¬ 
ing  and  reducing  Hti|>crficial  friction.  A* 
a  result,  a  slighter  volumetric  coefficient 
of  resistance  than  that  of  tho  hull  of  a 
ship  has  I  non  obtained. 

To  this  improvement  in  tho  coefficient 
relating  to  tho  outer  covering  has  b«en 
added  that  relating  to  tho  accessories 
Casements,  kinds,  transmissions  havo  all 
been  filed  down  and  rendered  smooth  and 
penetrating,  cable**  and  radiators  havo 
b««en  Kupprest  or  di«gui«(l.  and  the  whole 
of  tho  aerial  ship  has  acquired  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  finish. 

1110  consequence  has  been  that  it  hi* 
In-on  easy  to  attain  the  speed  of  largo  mcr- 
oantilo  airplanes  but  with  a  much  smaller 
unit  power.  Thirty  horso- power  |n-r  ten 
is  sufficient  to  enable  dirigibles  of  150  ton- 
displacement  to  travel  80  miles  an  hour; 
while  a  horse-power  of  120  or  oven  mof»- 
would  1h*  necessary  for  an  airplane  travel¬ 
ing  at  tho  same  speed.  With  half  of  tb- 
above-mentioned  power  n  dirigible  would 
bo  able  to  travel  100  miles  an  hour. 

Hcgarding  the  second  difficulty,  rang* 
Colonel  Crocco  says: 

The  feeble  power  required  by  dirigible 
of  the  comet  shape  and  of  heavy  tonwu’fl 
has  also  facilitated  the  solving  of  the  pmt- 
lcm  of  range,  that  is  to  say.  the  length  of 
time  they  can  go  without  refilling  and 
whether  they  can  cover  long  distance* 
without  stopping. 

It  is  possible,  traveling  at  an  avcrac-i 
speed  of  65  miles  an  hour,  to  stay  in  tb-» 
air  several  days  and  to  cover  distances  of 
7,000  to  12,000  miles,  according  to  tonna* 

This  gives  it  a  great  superiority  over  the 
airplanes;  thoso  machines  can  never  heps 
to  attain  such  figures;  and  it  is  especially 
a  great  point  gained  in  the  exploitation 
the  groat  aerial  intercontinental  line*,  thu* 
placing  the  airship  on  a  level  with  the 
steamship. 

This  question  is  also  connected  with  that 
of  economical  traveling.  It  ha*  b»<ra 
shown  that  taking  into  account  the  number 
of  passengers  carried,  aerial  voyages 
out  more  economically  than  sea  voyage*- 


WITH  the  Radiola 
Grand, radio  takes  on 
new  meaning.  The  simplic¬ 
ity  of  tuning  in  — just  a 
knob  or  two  to  turn.  The 
big  distances  it  covers — 
picking  up  far-away  stations 
with  volume  enough  to  fill 
a  room.  The  perfection  of 
tone  with  which  the  loud¬ 
speaker — carefully  built  in 
like  the  horn  of  a  fine 
phonograph  —  gives  forth 
the  music  and  speech. 
All  this— combined  in  a 
cabinet  of  skillful  work¬ 
manship  and  tasteful  de¬ 
sign-places  radio  in  the 
home  where  beauty  counts 
—and  performance. 


Radiola  C/rand  and  ntahogany  fin¬ 
ished  stand  uith  "B"  batteries  and  4 
KuJiodon  W'C-ll  dn<cll  lucuum 
tubes,  $150.00. 


Points  to  Note 


All  the  batteries — dry  cells  — 
are  hidden  away  inside. 

You  can  regulate  the  volume 
of  sound  by  a  control  that 
governs  the  loudspeaker. 

For  long  distance,  plug  in  the 


headphones.  Coast  to  coast 
reception  is  no  unusual  record 
for  Radiola  Grand! 

Famous  for  true  reception, 
undistorted.  For  keen  sen¬ 
sitivity.  And  for  beauty. 


There's  a  Radiola  Jbr  every  purse 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Dutritt  Sale*  Offices 

10  So.  LaSalle  S«..  Chicago.  11L  433  California  St..  San  Francisco.  CaL 


Sold  Dcr*uMmrnt 
213  Broadway,  New  York 


Radiola 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
Dept.  2080.  AJJrrcc  office  nearer!  you. 
Please  rend  me  vour  free  Radio  Booklet. 


Send  tor  the 
free  booklet 
that  describes 
every  Radiola 


This 

of  quality 


Perhaps  our  hearts  will  with  rapture 
thrill  from  learning  that — 

A  third  problem,  of  which  Kurope  is 
still  seeking  the  solution,  has  already  lx>en 
solved  in  America:  that  of  helium.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  solution  as  a  great  advance  in 
the  path  of  ueronautieal  progress. 

This  is  because  an  inert  gas  like  helium 
i<  not  only  incombustible  hut  also  incom- 
hurent;  that  is  to  say  capable  of  putting 
out  by  its  mere  presence  any  incendiary 
element  which  may  attain  the  outer  cover¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  great  automatic  extinguisher, 
working  spontaneously  everywhere.  This 
fact  gives  the  envelop  of  a  dirigible  filled 
with  helium  a  superior  degree  of  safety 
to  that  of  the  hull  of  a  ship.  It  is  the  first 
condition  necessary  to  establish  its  intrinsic 
value;  a  thing  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
do  with  a  dirigible  filled  with  hydrogen  on 
account  of  the  precarious  nature  of  its  ex¬ 
igence  -at  the  mercy  of  a  pin  or  a  match. 

Hut  it  is  not  only  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  one  must  bear  in  mind,  but  also 
that  of  the  human  lives  that  will  be  in  the 
h»nds  of  these  great  airships.  In  reply 
to  cynics  who  have  remarked  that  this 
value  is  comprised  in  the  insurance  risk, 
and  that,  helium  will  only  reduce  these 
insurance  expenses  from  10  to  2  per  cent., 
we  may  say  that  an  Aerial  Company  which, 
a«  the  outset,  should  experience  the  mis-  ' 
fortune  of  seeing  one  ship  of  its  aerial 
fleet  destroyed  by  fin'  would  lost*  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  confidence  of  the  public 
and  would  declare  itself  bankrupt. 

One  may  object  to  all  this  that  helium 
is  very  costly.  It  certainly  is  costly; 
but  only  if  one  is  going  to  waste  it  uselessly, 
a*  one  does  to-day  with  hydrogen. 

It  can  la*  shown  that  the  loss  of  gas  by 
the  valves,  in  a  regular  mercantile  service, 
is  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  loss  by 
osmose  through  the  tissue  of  the  envelop. 

A  dirigible  of  1/iO  tons  displacement, 
intended  to  travel  ISO  days  every  year, 
would  need,  at  the  present  rule,  twenty 
times  its  volume  of  helium.  All  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  richest  American  wells 
would  only  Ik*  sufficient  to  maintain  one 

or  two  of  these  airships. 

It  will  therefore  Ik*  necessary  to  do  away 
with  loss  by  the  valves  during  flight ;  and 
this  will  bring  about.  in  the  instance  aIhjvi*  i 
eit.-d.  the  necessity  of  a  yearly  recharge  of 
only  20  per  cent,  of  its  volume,  which  is 
necessary  to  cover  losses  by  osmose. 

The  American  production  would,  there-  | 
fore,  suffice  for  100  airships  of  l.V)  tons 
each;  and  helium  can  Ik*  looked  upon  as 
part  of  the  installation  capital,  which 
would  Ik*  paid  off  in  live  years. 

The  helium  question,  we  are  told,  is  con-  J 
Heeled  with  the  fourth  problem,  that  of 
making  up  losses  in  navigation;  a  problem  I 
which  "has  Ih***ii  theoretically  solved  but 
‘till  awaits  a  practical  solution,"  since — 

It  is  known  that  a  dirigible  in  flight,  if  it 
maintains  its  interior  temperature  at  the 
name  degree  as  the  exterior  temperature, 
will  find  its  equilibrium  increasingly  threat¬ 
ened  as  it  consumes  the  gas  necessary  for  its 
engines.  In  order  to  reestablish  this 
equilibrium  during  a  long  flight  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  lose  a  certain  amount  of 
gas.  voluntarily  by  the  safety  valves,  in 
the  same  proportions  as  the  consumption 
<»f  gas;  which  signifies  about  a  cubic  meter 
for  each  kilo  of  gas,  in  our  decimal  units. 

This  is  the  most  important  loss  of  gas 
in  all  dirigible  operations,  because  it  is 
ten  times  more  than  that  necessary  to 
maintain  the  same  degree  of  purity:  and 
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Federal  will  alio  exhibit  at  Atlantic 
C.lv  a  large r  Special  Dfiiiiw d  Bui 
Carrying  30  panengeri.  We  Incite 
to  Imped  theic  bunei  there. 


Federal  will  oh.Ki  l hn  IK-Panenget 
hui  low  the  firU  time  at  the  Exhibition 
•>/  The  American  Electric  Ruiluai 
AumUHim,  Atlantic  City.  Od oher 
to  12  th. 


^The  success  and 
permanency  which 
have  characterized 
the  FEDERAL  Motor 
Truck  Company  in 
building  transportation 
units  are  due  to  the 
very  latest  and  most 
modem  design  known 
in  the  engineering 
field  and  to  FEOERAES 
unswerving  constancy 
to  the  best  materials 

Write  for  booklet  S-l-  “Making  One  Thing  Better ” 


"Means  Another  Satisfied  Vlser" 

THE  FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
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>W  TO  SPEAK 
IN  PUBLIC 


You  are  liletjr  to  be  railed  upon  al 
any  moment  to  retpood  to  a  t<*a»t  at 
a  dinner,  to  talk  to  a  eathenng  <,f 
butuiCM  men.  to  apeak  at  lodge  meet¬ 
ing..  to  ir..ke  certain  a  ‘'cal  that  i« 
hanging  in  the  halance.  Can  you  do 
itf  Are  jrwi  ready  to  meet  the  teit* 
Your  position,  your  standing 
amongst  your  friends  and  assooates. 
your  whole  career  may  le  at  stake. 
If  rou  are  »>re  you  e* ill  prepare 
yourself  at  once  for  the  emergency. 


the  one  talent  of  all  others  that  the 
nmhitious  man  or  woman  shou.d 
cultivate. 


Hudson  Msiim 

lores'* 

OOK  ask  saiaue  «*<*  asi 
s.lkreii'k  mtm  >  fsHil  ■ w.»- 
•  ask  Iasi  Ur  si««i 
(■»"”/  mllkirnW  l  are-  • 
“V..ur  nt'ic.il tonal  loots 
nml  Irani  are  masiert, 

ima|iM>as.  because  ol 

il.ru  -  sira-idiaary  uad»l> 


nowaday*  in  a  way  that  was  not 
imeuble  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
All  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 

Sa  command  of  easy  flowing 
ate  smoothed  nut  for  you 
By  taking  '•*  Personal  Mail 
course  in  Public  Sneaking  prepared 
and  directed  by  Grenville  Kleiser, 
every*  liere  reeogtured  aa  tlie  coun¬ 
try*  leading  authority  on  *r*ech- 
culture.  YOU  can  lecome  a  *tn.np 
and  compelling  pubhc  speaker  of  a 
brilliant  conversationalist  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  Thousands  have 
done  and  are  doing  this.  Why  not 
sun  them  and  tr.iko  p«d  a«  they 


it  i«  a  great  help  to  be  able  to  talk 
well,  to  mm  your  idea*  clearly 
and  cwnely.  flunnesa.  whatever 
its  nature,  consists  largely  of  meet- 
in«  and  handling  men.  and  to  do 
this  effectively  you  must  l«  able  to 
put  y««ur  side  of  the  question  in  terse, 
telling  phrare*.  GrenviDe  Kleirer 
will  teach  you  to  do  Hi*'  this.  Ills 
curre  is  evactly  what  you  need, 
whether  you  are  a  professional 
worker,  in  com  menial  hie.  in  the 
arts,  in  politics  It  covers  all  pos¬ 
sible  owitinrenoes.  Socially  it  will 
do  wonders  for  you.  If  you  are  sin- 
cere  in  the  desire  to  advance  your- 


ittjtsn  fm!  of  A 


We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request 
without  cost  or  obligation  particulars 
regarding  this  course.  You  will  find 
them  full  of  human  interest  and  of 
unexpected  pualAtin  for  develop¬ 
ing  yourself.  This  information  will 
cron*  to  you  by  mail.  No  agents 
wiB  can  upon  you.  To  sign  the 
attached  coupon  costs  you  nothing. 
If  you  wish  to  share  in  the  really  big 

>  ^  e  i-f  rti  .  .  g  *%  • 


The  Power  That  Pulls 


These  Successful  Men 


in  widtly  different  of  endeavor. 

wJv**  nan W*  are  known  all  over 
the  country  for  their  kna l  accom¬ 
plishment*.  are  all  el**jucnt  an<l 
forcible  speakers.  They  have  the 
power  to  talk  tn  fcrnur*  Of  men  or 
to  single  individuals  in  A  manner 
that  camri  conviction.  This  is 
what  puts  them  head  and  shoulders 
alxive  the  crowd.  What  they  *ay 
alKiut  Granville  Kleirer  «  instruction 
i.  valuable,  kcca-'c  dicy  * ""»• ''  !«•* 
these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  It 
is  simply  a  quest,  .n  of  starting  in 

*fit  under  expert  instruction. 

icther  you  wish  to  preach  the  g...- 
ik-1.  to  lecture,  to  run  a  business,  or 
tn  sell  good*,  the  prices*  is  the  same 
There  is  no  l-wtter  time  for  leaminc 
it  than  now. 


Make  Your  Talk  Tell 


by  making  it  influence  others  in  line 
with  your  purposes.  Ortnvill* 
Kleiser  can  positively  teach  yi»u  to 
do  this.  a*  he  hat  UuftM  men  an«I 
w«>men  in  all  rank*  <>«  fncm.  *Uo 
cheerfully  acknowledge  that  much 
of  their  achievement  has  Iten  due 
to  hit  inspiration  and  trainiviK* 
There  U  no  uncertainty.  no  Kuej*- 
worlc.  about  thin  roan  a  methods 
He  straight  to  the  heart  of  H  e 
matter.  All  he  a *Ws  it  a  fc.v  minuter 
of  your  time  daily— at  home. 


Grenville  Kleieor’s  Mnil 
Course  in  Public  Speaking 
Shows  YOU  How  to 


lake  After  Dinner  Speeches 
erelop  Power  and  Pertonalit* 
hink  on  Your  Feel  — 
ropose  and  Respond  Ij  ToasU  - 
ell  Stories  — 

lake  Political  Speeches— 
ell  More  Goods  - 
ddress  B»ard  Meeting*  — 
nproee  Your  Memory  — 
vrease  Your  Vocabulary  - 
Irip  and  Hold  Attention — 
peak  and  Write  English  Corrertly 
onrerse  Entertainin|ly  - 
c quire  Poise  and  Self-Confidence 
rgue  Effectively  - 
ut  a  Proposition  Forcefully 
lecomr  a  Living  Force 
More  ^Achieve  More 


Funk  &  Wagnall*  Company 
N.w  York  City 


Kindly  rend  without  e»<  or  obli¬ 
gation  t->  me  fill'  particulars  of 
Grenville  Kleirer'*  Cour-e  m  Publi-: 
Speaking.  I>«S- 


Name... 


Street  No- .. 


City.. . 


UA 


Be  Ready  to  Meet  the 
Test 


Speech  Spells  Success 


in  there  day*  of  universal  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  it  not  wiener,  tljit  it 

golden.  You  muil  not  only  be  able 
to  make  fno4.  but  you  mu»t  let  other 
!«op!e  know  it.  The  man  who  can 
talk  has  an  avret  ot  great  value. 
Tla  doctor  know*  tbit,  the  lawyer 
understand*  it.  The  big  executive 
niB  tr'l  you  the  w..rth  of  cnip.  clean 
cut  Engk*li  combined  with  good 
add  re**.  If  you  wi»h  to  climb,  con¬ 
vincing  *|g«<h  i*  ynir  one  *ure  ladder 
to  fortune.  Arams,  it  NOW. 


Opportunity  Calls  to  You 


In  Every  Profession  and 
Occupation 


Capitalize  Your  Latent 
Powers 


The  faculty  of  moving  other*  by  the 
spoken  word  i*  the  mightiest  force  in 
the  world  to-day.  It  ■*  latent  in 
YOU.  in  u«  all.  It  ore- Is  only  to  be 
developed.  Get  into  tine  now  and 
let  Grenville  Kleiser  show  you  how 
to  capitalize  thi*  force  and  make  it 
win  for  you  all  you  have  dreamed  ol 
worldly  success- 


Valaable  Information  FREE 


ont*  hundred  limes  more  than  that  due  lo 
I  he  loss  by  osmose. 

This  loss  is.  however,  not  necessary  in 
principle,  and  it  can  theoretically  be  >uj>- 
prest  either  by  thermal  methods,  or  hv  t ho 
recuperation  of  the  water  burned  by  the  pa* 

The  importance  of  this  may  be  seen  at 
onee  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
use  of  helium,  hut  also  from  the  point  uf 
view  of  the  suppression  of  stations  for  re¬ 
charge  of  gas. 

If  the  mass  of  helium  in  a  dirigible  do* 
not  need  to  bo  recharged  so  often  it  may  he 
possible  to  do  this  at  its  starting  port,  and 
to  stop  anywhere  during  its  voyage  ju«t 
for  the  recharge  of  gas.  Tin-  station.* 
could  be  chosen  independently  &«  for  a 
ship. 

This  is  also  an  essential  condition  for 
anchoring  in  mid-air.  This  is  the  !ir*t  of 
the  problems  that  will  have  to  be  solved  in 
practise. 


The  selection  of  a  thoroughly  watt- 
factory  metallic  covering  for  ga*-l»ag*  l* 
the  second  difficulty  yet  to  In*  overcome, 
and  on  this  point  the  writer  declare*: 


Materials  made  of  natural  filler,  ruld-r, 
gold-beater's  skin,  art-  not  sufficiently  dur¬ 
able.  The  present  envelops,  which  never- 
thelees  constitute  the  principal  part  of  tit* 
construction  expense  on  account  of  their 
size  and  the  cost  of  raw  material,  have  u> 
Ik-  replaced  so  quickly  that  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  does  nut  correspond  with  their  actual 
value. 

This  is  all  the  more  so  Ins  ause  three  f- 
newals  m«c*«ssitote  the  immobilization  tf 
the  engines,  and  make  nwrvcs  ncore*ary. 
thus  increasing  minimi  expenses. 

We  have  in  Italy  excellent  rublnf-coat'-l 
materials ;  but  they  quickly  lose  th.tr 
waterproof  quality;  we  also  have  excel'.. m 
varnished  stuffs,  but  they  quickly  I"- 
their  resistance;  wo  have  experimented 
also  with  German  gold-lnater's  skin  in  th» 
rigid  Boden-Seo;  but.  for  a  year,  tlui 
dirigible  has  been  immobilised  on  account 
of  these  "balloneta.” 

Who  ean  say  what  will  happen  with 
n  regular  service  of  threw  or  four  thou*an! 
hours  a  year?  Who  can  say  what  »iH 
happen  when  dirigibles  are  subjected  t*» 
alternate  sun  and  rain,  with  the  variation* 
of  climate  that  occur  in  long  transconti¬ 
nental  flights?  Finally  what  will  happeo 
when  the  airships  stop  in  miil-air? 

The  envelops  will  then  have  no  intrin-v 
value  at  all;  because  their  upkeep  will  <o*t 
at  the  rate  of  a  100  |>er  cent.;  and  lh*' 
will  figure  on  the  halance  sheet*  of  th- 
aerial  navigation  companies  as  working 
expenses  instead  of  installation  expend 

This  problem  will  therefore  have  to  I* 
solved  Indore  the  opening  up  of  air  naviga¬ 
tion  services  a*  paying  concerns. 

It  is  a  question  for  the  laboratories 
which  must  l*c  studied  with  a  real  undtc- 
standing  of  the  construction  of  dirigihk*. 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  practical  rreulL 
This  result  would  place  airships  side  by 
side  with  sea-going  vessels,  even  from  Uh- 
jMiint  of  view  of  their  cost  price. 

It  therefore  follows  that  in  re"!*’"'  l" 
the  number  of  passengers  earned,  t  '1 
round  figures  of  transport,  as  regarl- 
working  expenses  an<l  paying  off  d  in¬ 
stallation  expenses,  would  be  al>ou!  on  * 
level,  which  would  give  to  aerial  naviga¬ 
tion  so  much  more  rapid,  absolute  P^- 
dominance. 
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Then  comes  the  last  of  the  problems  yet 
to  be  solved  from  a  practical  standpoint; 
stopping  in  mid-air.  Colonel  Crocco  de¬ 
fines  this  difficulty  by  remarking: 

1  mean  the  mechanical  question.  Ix- 
rause  the  whole  of  this  problem  is  closely 
connected  with  tho  solution  of  the  thn«- 
questions:  helium,  recharging,  and  me¬ 
tallic  coverings.  Because  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  to  be  able  to  stop  in  mid-air  with  a 
dirigible  that  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
fire;  which  requires  delicate  manipulations 
of  gas  ami  gas-meters,  and  whose  envelop 
(outer  covering)  is  deteriorated  by  the 
effects  of  sun  and  rain. 

These  preliminary  questions,  once  taken 
as  settled,  there  only  remains  the  mechan¬ 
ical  side,  that  is  to  say:  mechanical  means 
necessary  to  bring  the  aerial  ship  to  the 
soil  and  keep  it  there  in  spite  of  the  wind. 

The  stopping  in  mid-air  would  give  these 
dirigibles  the  right  to  call  themselves  aerial 
ships  and  to  adopt  tho  formula:  A  ship, 
a  shed  and  tho  air:  Inca  use  with  one 
•ole  starting-point  they  would  In-  able  to 
lly  in  any  direction  to  any  part  of  the 
globe. 


BEATING  THE  WEST  WIND 
IS  his  attempted  daylight-saving,  be- 
*  tween-suna  flight  across  the  continent, 
l.  eiit.  Bussell  L.  Maughnn,  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Service,  scored  strongly  on  the  west 
wind,  ns  shown  by  a  meteorological  unaly- 
»i'  of  thousands  of  (lights,  made  by  Air 
Mr.il  Service  pilots.  In  going  from  East 
lo  West,  the  weather  odd*  against  speed 
achievement  were  much  greater  than  they 
would  hove  against  a  plane  traveling 
tie  West  to  Host  course.  Light  winds 
rnr.de  conditions  favorable  for  Lieutenant 
Meughan's  success.  But  as  a  day-in-and- 
du.v-out  proposition,  in  going  from  East 
to  West,  tho  aviutor  on  the  route  taken  by 
the  mail  pianos  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  probably  also  on  the  route 
taken  by  the  Army’s  pilot,  faces  a  s|ks*!- 
reducing  hcod-wind  which  averages  seven 
miles  an  hour  throughout  the  year.  Says 
Science  Service's  Daily  Science  Sue*  Hulle- 
I if  (Washington): 

This  velocity  of  seven  miles  is  not  con¬ 
stant.  and  the  wind  docs  not  Mow  all  the 
time  from  the  West,  on  analysis  by  1’.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  ex|iert.s  shows.  At  the 
average  height  above  ground  which  the 
mail  planes  maintained.  1,500  f»s-t.  the 
velocity  might  vary  from  practically 
nothing  to  thnt  of  a  fierce  gab*  so  strong 
a«  to  make  (lying  impossible.  The  winds 
might  also  come  from  any  point  of  the 
compass,  due  east  or  north  as  well  as  west. 
But  over  the  whole  period  of  twelve  months 
and  over  the  whole  route  of  2.6N0  nubs 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  the 
ave-nge  force  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
according  to  the  experience  of  the  aviators, 
wa-  as  given. 

As  a  result  of  the  careful  studies  made 
bv  the  government  experts.  Hying  schedules 
have  l»eeri  drawn  up  for  planes  having  a 
cruising  speed  between  50  ami  150  miles 
an  hour  which  the  planes  can  be  guaranteed 
to  fulfil  for  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  time 
they  are  Hying  between  these  two  eitie-.  so 
far  as  obstruction  from  wind  and  weather 
is  concerned.  For  5  per  cent,  of  their 
time,  according  to  observations  made  by 


“Well--!  can  you  beat  that? 


First  a  puncture— then  no  air  in  the 
spare— and  the  sun  hotter -n- blazes! 
Enough  to  vex  a  saint!” 


That’s  what  comes  from  letting  some  other  fellow 
test  your  air  pressure.  No  Rood  blaming  him, 
though.  It’s  only  human  to  forget  to  inflate  the 
spare  tire— unless  it’s  your  own. 

If  you  test  your  own  tires  with  your  own  gauge 
— if  you  make  sure  of  your  own  inflation — if  you 
do  this  simple  thing  with  your  oun  hands,  things 
like  this  won’t  happen  to  you. 

A  certain  little  device,  the  Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge,  owned  by  all  wise  motorists, 
will  keep  you  right  on  inflation. 

Test  your  air  yourself 

Press  this  gauge  over  your  valve  and  it  tells  you 
instantly  and  accurately  the  amount  of  air  in  the 
tire  in  pounds.  Knowing  how  you  stand  on  infla¬ 
tion  at  any  given  time  makes  it  easy  for  you  to 
keep  your  tires  always  blown  up  to  the  correct 
pound-pressure  all  around — including  the  spare. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  your  air.  Don’t  rely 
upon  borrowing  a  Schrader  Gauge.  Own  one. 
Carry  it  in  your  tool  kit  or  door  pocket.  Use 
it  often. 

A  special  type  is  made  with  angle  foot  for 
trucks,  wire  and  disc  wheels,  and  wheels  with 
thick  spokes  or  large  brake  drum.  Onsaleat  motor 
accessory  shops,  garages,  and  hardware  stores. 

A.  SCHRADER’S  SON,  Inc^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Toronto  London 


Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Tire  Voltes  —  Standard  Tire  Equipment 


TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


1 


THE  WHITE  STAR  LINE  AND 
T THE  RED  STAR  LINE 


o/lNN'OUNCE  four  Mediterranean  voyages  de 
luxe  anil  two  West  Indies  cruises  lor  the 
winter  of  nineteen  twenty  four.  Itineraries 
of  unusual  scope  and  attractiveness  have 
resulted  from  the  activities  oi  our  experts 
in  the  past  seven  months. 

For  the  Mediterranean  from  New  York, 
the  Adriatic  on  January  5  and  February  23; 

the  Lapland  on  January  16  and  March  5. 

For  the  West  Indies  from  New  York,  the 
transatlantic  liner  Jleganlic  on  January  23 
and  February  26.  Duration  of  these  cruises 
29  days  each. 

For  details  please  inquire  at  .\o.  I  Broadway 


& 


vv 


the  Weather  Bureau,  they  may  expect  to 
encounter  head-winds  of  IU»  miles  an  hour 
or  more  in  flying  westward  and  of  20  miles 
or  more  in  living  eastward.  When  such 
winds  are  met  the  planes  may  be  delayed, 
hut  can  complete  their  scheduled  trii*. 
But  for  another  5  per  cent,  of  a  year's 
flying  in  hoth  directions  they  are  in  danger 
of  running  into  rain.  snow.  fog.  or  very 
high  winds  which  would  make  the  compli- 
tion  of  the  flight  questionable  or  quite  im¬ 
possible.  The  minimum  that  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  therefore  is  placed  at  00  per  cent., 
altho  a  much  greater  efficiency  may  In 
achieved.  In  fact,  during  the  calendar 
year  1922  the  planes  of  the  air-mnil  service 
attained  an  efficiency  mark  of  95.5  percent. 

During  the  twelve  months  for  which 
the  records  have  been  studied,  the  mail 
planes  traveled  from  San  Francisco  to  N<* 
York  at  an  average  speed  of  100  miles  an 
hour  and  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
at  the  rate  of  Sti  miles  per  hour.  For  th»- 
caMltound  planes  the  !>est  flying  time  va¬ 
in  the  winter  months,  when  they  made  sn 
average  of  104.2  miles  per  hour,  anil  the 
slowest  flying  was  done  in  tin*  summer 
when  the  rate  averag<*d  only  93  mile* 
Westbound  planes,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  practically  the  same  time  in  summer 
and  winter,  about  86  miles  an  hour,  fallinj 
off  in  the  autumn  months  to  83.(1  miles  and 
in  the  spring  rising  to  90  miles.  W«i 
winds  are  more  prevalent  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  and  winds  from  all  dirr*ctions  arv 
strongest  in  the  winter  months. 


COMING:  THE  STEAM  AIRPLANE? 

THE  possible  use  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  in  aviation  is  forecast  by  the  r»- 
port  from  Germany  of  the  development 
there  of  a  steam-driven  airplane.  A  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  Popular  .Science  Monthly 
(New  York)  says  that  altho  this  craft  i* 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  accounts  of 
its  performance  and  the  description  of  in 
operation  have  been  received  by  American 
aviation  engineers  with  tremendous  inter¬ 
est.  In  fact,  some  profess  to  s«>e  in  it  th* 
first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
furnishing  an  absolutely  de|M*ndable  niotitf 
for  the  commercial  aircraft  of  the  future 
We  read: 


The  steam  plane  is  constructed  through¬ 
out  of  duralumin,  the  extremely  light 
aluminum  alloy  which  has  l>een  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  airplane  construction  in  thi- 
country.  The  engine  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Diesel  engine,  now  extensively  em- 
ploy«*d  in  the  United  States  Navy.  It 
hums  a  combination  of  crude  oil  and  other 
oils,  w  hich  is  broken  up  under  a  forced  air 
feed  and  sprayed  against  the  Uiiler.  lien 
it  ignites,  giving  terrific  heat  considering 
the  relatively  small  quantity  of  oil  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  operation.  Ten  gallon*  of 
oil  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  run  the 
plane’s  760-horse-power  engine  for  eight 
hours.  American  aviation  engineers  an1 
inclined  to  question  this  statement,  as  well 
as  the  report  that  only  1.000  pounds  of 
water  are  used  in  a  flight  of  ninety-five 
hours,  altho  they  agree  generally  that  tb* 
principles  employed  in  the  new  plane  arv 
sound  and  are  likely  to  lead  to  important 
developments.  Diqiti; 
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The  steam  turbine  and  boiler  are  said  to 
he  considerably  lighter  than  other  engines 
capable  of  developing  equal  horse- power. 
It  is  claimed  also  that  the  new  plane  will 
carry  much  less  weight  in  oil  and  water 
than  the  weight  of  gasoline  carried  by  an 
ordinary  airplane  of  the  same  size,  equipped 
for  a  flight  of  equal  duration. 

The  water  used  to  generate  steam  in  the 
new  plane  is  carried  in  the  metal  wings,  in 
compartments  so  arranged  that  the  water 
tnay  1h«  shifted  to  “trim  ship"  if  desired. 
The  steam  is  Condensed  after  exhaust  and 
conveyed  back  to  the  wings  in  the  form  of 
water. 

George  \V.  Lewis,  executive  officer  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aero¬ 
nautics,  says  that  the  C.  S.  Government  has 
done  considerable  experimental  work  on 
►team  power  for  airplanes,  but  has  met 
with  only  partial  success  because  of  the 
problem  of  condensing  water  without  the 
use  of  heavy  equipment.  For  the  heavier- 
tlmn-uir  machine  he  Micvcs  steam  power 
does  not  look  encouraging  at  this  time,  but 
ultimately  it  will  l*o  of  considerable  use  in 
the  propelling  of  rigid  dirigibles,  Lewis 
and  other  aeronautical  engineer!  in  the 
Navy  agree  that  steam  is  the  ajiex  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  and  that  its  thorough  reliability 
under  practically  every  condition  makes  it 
u  fertile  field  for  ex|M-rimentation. 

The  recent  record-breaking  long-di stance 
flights  of  the  Army  aviators.  Limits. 
Oakley  O.  Kelly  and  John  A.  Mooready, 
who  flew  from  coast  to  coast  without  stop, 
indicates,  the  writer  thinks,  that  while  the 
l"*lv  of  the  modern  airplane  is  sound,  its 
heart — the  pow’er  plant — is  weak  and  con¬ 
stantly  giving  trouble.  He  g<*cs  on: 

Navy  Department  statistics  show  that 
the  Liberty  motor  must  be  overhauled  nfter 
approximately  seventy-two  hours  of  flight, 
at  a  cost  «:f  300 man-hours—  more  than  |»00. 
The  Navy  now  is  concentrating  its  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  improvement  of  enginc- 
n  liability. 

Aeronautical  engineers  long  have  rwog- 
nized  that  the  development  of  a  motor  that 
will  combine  lightness  of  weight  with  high- 
|K»wer  efficiency,  but  that  will  lack  the 
uneven  performnneo  of  the  present  internal 
combustion  engine,  probably  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  problem  confronting  them  in  pushing 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  aircraft. 
I'ntil  recently  their  experiments  have  sup¬ 
plied  no  definite  hope  of  finding  an  effec¬ 
tive  substitute  for  the  present  engine. 


Good  Loser. — "The  Germans  arc  not 
good  losers,"  said  Police  Commissioner 
Knright.  of  New  York.  "I  like  a  good  loser. 
Take,  for  example,  young  Mainwaring. 

"Young  Mainwaring  made  a  passionate 
proposal  to  a  wealthy  man's  daughter  on  a 
moonlit  piazza  at  Dark  Harbor.  The 
girl  turned  him  down.  Then  she  said  fear¬ 
fully — for  he  had  laid  it  on  pretty  thick: 

"  ‘And  now  that  I  have  refused  you.  do 
you  really  intend  to  commit  suicide?' 

"  ’That.'  said  young  Mainwaring  coldly, 
‘has  been  my  custom  hitherto.' " 


Zoologically  Speaking. — A  class  in  nat¬ 
ural  history  was  reciting. 

The  teacher  asked,  "Where  is  the  home 
of  the  swallow?" 

A  long  silence,  and  then  a  hand  waved. 

"You  may  answer,  Robert." 

"The  home  of  the  swallow,”  declared 
Robert .  "is  in  the  stummick." — Grand 
Ha  I,  ids  Herald. 


Ttr  E  YE 
is  I  he  joth 
to  lU  bKAlN. 


Letting 
your  customer 
BUY 


ODDS  the  customer  selects  for  herself  usu 
her  best.  No  other  salesmanship 

<play.  McLean  Showcase  Units  display 
eminently — protected 
attractively  contrasted  with  dark-red 


ally  please 
is  so  effective  as 
mer- 

and  made  brilliant  by 
.  .  -  -  -  J  genuine 

birch.  A  tempting  display  adds  many  extra  sales. 

CATALOG  OS  REQUEST 

W.  B.  McLean  Mfg.  Co.,  3038  Bigelow  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Good  Buildinofs  Deserve  Good  Hardware 


for  the  door  that  needs 

additional  security 

I  HF  Corbin  Night  Latch,  like  oil 
1  otncrCorbin  Builders' Hardware, 
works.  And  it  lasts.  Wherever  you 
put  it.  it  U  sure  to  make  good.  There 
nre  all  sorts  of  Corbin  Night  Latches 
for  all  sorts  of  doors.  Your  Corbin 
dealer  sells  them. 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN.  New  Britain,  Conn 


MEANING  OF  THE  CANADIAN  BANK  FAILURE 


-and  NOW 


The  Gray  Truck 
has  been  added 
to  the  already 
successful  line 
of  Gray  Cars-- 
With  the  worlds 
official  economy 
engine -with  each 
unit  and  part 
designed  and 
manufactured 
to  fulfill  every 
requirement  of 
modern  light 
deliveiy  This 
Gray  Truck  will 
speed  up  your 
transportation 
and  lower  its 
cost,  x  x  x.  x 


GRAY  MOTOR 
CORPORATION 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 
r*HAfk*  o*rvU«> 

romp:  ft' 


Gray  Prices  at  Detroit 

Roodsur  -  -  SilO  Cou>-  -  -  - 
louring  •  •  S $20  Cwcl.  -  -  -  S7S5 

4  Door  Satan  SS1S 
Cray  Tract  •  $S71 


VTO  general  significance.  or  evidence  of 
-k  'I  national  or  even  provincial  financial 
straits.  attaches  to  the  failure  of  the  Home 
Bank  of  Canada,  we  read  in  the  Toronto 
correspondence  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Pott.  Of  course,  the  failure  of  a  large  hank 
with  seventy  branch**  is  no  small  matter. 
This  failure,  by  the  way.  is  the  first  bank 
insolvency  in  Canada  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  1914.  It  is  evident,  we  read 
further  in  The  Evening  Pott,  that  this 
I  tank's  afTairs  "are  in  such  a  state  that 
reorganization  is  impossible,  for  no  one  of 
the  other  chart  ered  corporations  lias 
offered  to  take  it  over.”  But  it  seems  that 
in  any  case. 

Owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian 
hank  act.  no  note-holder  and  no  debitor 
will  he  allowed  to  suffer  loss;  hut  the  share¬ 
holder*  may  not  only  lose  all  that  they 
have  put  into  the  concern,  hut  they  may 
also  lie  called  u|m»i  to  pay  to  the  hank’s 
cn-ditor*  a  second  sum  equal  to  their  suh- 
scnlied  stock. 

The  responsibilities  entailed  by  the 
double  liability  clause  have  so  alarmed 
smaller  sliareholder*  in  the  various  char¬ 
tered  Iwuiks  of  the  Dominion  that  more 
I >ank  stocks,  noticeably  in  small  lots,  hare 
been  sold  on  the  Toronto  exrlumge  to-day 
than  ou  any  one  day  for  many  years. 

But  the  Home  Bank  trouble  is  by  no 
means  significant  of  any  national  or  even 
Provincial  financial  straits.  The  bank, 
tho  holding  a  Dominion  charter  for  the 
Inst  twenty  years  with  a  capitalization  of 
only  $2,000,000,  was  really  only  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  an  old  loan  coni|Ninv  into  which  the 
Irish  immigrants  to  Canada  used  to  put 
their  savings  under  the  care  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church.  However,  it  had  seventy 
branches  scattered  from  Montreal  to 
Fertile,  in  British  Columbia.  Tho  the 
de|K>sits  amounted  to  $17,000,000,  the 
reserve  fund  of  only  $.">50,000  left  the  bank 
too  weak  to  stand  the  strain  of  loans  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Western  fanners  and  to  a  pulp 
and  paper  company  on  tho  Pacific  coast. 

The  suspension  of  the  Home  Bank  of 
Canada  furnishes,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Ertning  Pott' a  Toronto  corres|>ondent. 
who  writes  on  the  financial  page,  "the 
fourth  proof  within  the  last  eight  months 
that  Canadian  financial  institutions  are  not 
too  illiberal  in  the  matter  of  loans."  It 
seem*  that: 

During  the  discussion  over  the  revision 
of  the  linking  act  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Dominiou  Parliament  it  was  constantly 
asserted  by  bank  officials,  called  to  give 
evidence,  that  Canadian  banks  already  lent 
too  freely.  On  the  Other  hand,  members  of 
the  Progressive  party  strongly  advocated 
both  easier  loans  to  farmers  anil  a  lower 
minimum  capitalization  tliat  would  permit 
the  establishment  of  numerous  smaller 
banks  throughout  the  West.  However, 
the  recent  illustration  of  the  evil  effects  of 
a  too  liberal  financial  policy  will  protably 
result  in  more  conservative  amendments 


to  tho  bank  act  rather  than  the  relaxing  uf 
any  of  its  present  provisions. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  reserve 
fund  of  the  Merchants  Bank  became  so  im¬ 
paired  through  bad  loans  to  an  Eastern 
brokerage  firm  and  to  Western  farmers  tha' 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  had  to  take  over  the 
whole  institution.  Later,  the  I’liion  Bank 
and  the  Standard  Bank,  both  of  which  had 
fortunately  followed  the  policy  of  increasing 
their  reserves  in  years  of  prosperity,  were 
obliged  to  reduce  these  reserve  funds  again, 
owing  to  the  depression  in  the  Wcatern 
provinces. 

The  fourth  incident,  of  course,  was  tin- 
move  serious  one  of  the  Home  Bank  failure 


BUSY  HOURS  IN  A  FLOATING  BANK 
'TpHE  bank  on  ltoard  an  ocean  liner  is  * 
comparatively  new  institution,  but  i’ 
seem*  to  bo  making  a  place  for  itself.  Th 
ocean  office  of  the  Farmers  Loan  and  Tru*( 
Company  on  bourd  the  Leviathan  do«» 
busim-ss  with  some  4.000  customers,  a 
larger  number  than  many  largo  bank* 
ashore  are  called  upon  to  take  care  of  dur- 
ing  the  week.  According  to  the  New  York 
Timet,  "there  are  no  10  to  .'I  (tanking  hours 
for  the  ocean  bank.  The  dosing  hour* 
depend  upon  when  the  ship  will  land  it« 
passengers."  It  mem*  that  "on  the  fir*t 
trip  the  Leviathan  was  duo  to  arrive  Mon¬ 
day,  ami  the  bank  found  it  necessary  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  steady  lino  »f 
customers  and  provide  them  with  American 
money,  to  remain  open  for  business  all  day 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  until  late  Sun¬ 
day  night."  The  Timet  goes  on  to  quote 
from  a  statement  issued  by  the  bank: 

Aside  from  2,.rt00  cabin  passengers  and 
a  crew  of  1,300  served,  at  specified  hours 
on  certain  days,  the  luviik  is  available  to 
second  and  third  class  passengers.  It  i‘ 
calculated  that  SO  jmt  cent,  of  tho  traveler* 
alsmrd  the  Leviathan  availed  themselves  </ 
the  ship's  banking  facilities.  And  that's 
not  all.  because  the  purser's  office,  the  radio, 
post-office,  Rita-Carlton  restaurant,  th* 
shops  aboard  the  ship,  barbers  and  the 
manicurists  have  all  made  the  Farmers 
Loan  office  their  bank. 

The  main  transactions  of  the  bonk  are 
cashing  travelers'  checks  and  drafts  under 
letters  of  credit,  and  changing  money  from 
one  form  of  currency  to  another.  On  the 
outward  trip  tho  latter  transactions  are 
mostly  confined  to  exchange  of  dollar-  f*>r 
English  and  French  money,  but  on  the  way 
back  the  company  takes  in  almost  every 
kind  of  European  currency,  for  which  it 
pays  dollars  at  rates  of  exchange  rveehed 
daily  bv  radio  from  the  New  York  office 
of  the  trust  company.  The  ocean  tank  al*<> 
issues  letters  of  credit  and  traveler* 
checks,  which  are  mostly  in  demand  on  the 
outward-bound  voyage. 

But  changing  money  and  issuing  trav¬ 
elers’  chicks  and  letters  of  credit  are  only 
what  might  la-  called  standard  operation*. 


! 
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On  every  trip  wireless  orders  are  received 
from  New  York.  London,  and  Paris  to 
make  payments  to  passengers,  and  in  one 
ease  such  a  payment  was  effected  within 
twenty  minutes.  Another  type  of  transac¬ 
tion  must  be  carried  out  when  passengers 
aboard  the  ship  want  to  make  telegraphic 
payments  ashore.  These  are  handled  by 
radio  in  code,  through  the  New  York  office. 

Alt  ho  the  ocean  bank  does  not  deal  in 
Mix-ks  or  bonds,  it  receives  stock  quota¬ 
tions.  which  are  in  great  demand  from  a 
certain  section  of  the  passenger  list. 


$300,000,000  A  YEAR  FOR  FURS 

"'IX7ILD  life  vanishing"  makes  a  fine 
*  *  headline  for  the  usual  diatribe 
against  summer  furs,  but  we  read  that  this 
increased  demand  is  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent  reducing  the  number  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  "it  seems  probable  that  any 
material  shortage  in  the  product  from 
natural  sources  will  he  followed  by  an 
enlargement  in  the  'fur-farming’  industry." 
In  recent  years  that  industry  has  made 
only  limited  contributions  to  the  world’s 
fur  crop,  which  is  now  rated  at  "probably 
250  to  300  million  dollars  a  year  in  the  form 
in  which  it  leaves  the  hnnds  of  the  trapper* 
and  hunters."  As  The  Trade  Record  of  the 
National  City  Hank  of  New  York  tells  us: 

Fur  experts  express  the  opinion  that 
" summer  fur"  still  forms  but  a  small  pn»- 
portion.  perhaps  ten  per  cent.,  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  paid 
for  furs  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  sums  which  our  own  people  pay  for 
fur-*  do  actually  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions.  Tho  imports  of  fur*  in  all  forms 
in  tho  fiscal  year  just  ended  totaled  nearly 
100  million  dollars  against  an  average  of 
about  25  millions  a  year  prior  to  the  war. 
while  the  outturn  of  "fur  goods"  by  the 
factories  of  the  United  States  in  1921  was 
a«*cording  to  a  census  report  just  issued 
MO  million  dollars,  and  that  of  the  "drest 
furs"  20  millions. 

And  when  ire  remember  that  the  nearly 
MX)  million  dollars  valuation  of  fur* 
imported  is  that  in  tho  country  from 
which  they  are  sent  to  tho  United  States 
and  arc  therefore  exclusive  of  the  freight 
and  tariff  duties,  and  also  rememl>er  that 
the  ICO  million  dollars’  worth  reported  by 
the  1921  census  is  the  factory  valuation  of 
the  gix>ds,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
sums  annually  paid  by  the  final  consumer 
will  run  into  tho  hundreds  of  millions,  and 
may  perhaps  cross  tho  300-niillion-dollar 
line  in  the  calendar  year  1923.  Tho  big 
increase  in  recent  years  is  due  in  part  to 
larger  quantities  of  furs  used  and  in  part  to 
higher  prices.  The  growth  in  the  use  of  furs 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  the  United  States 
census  reports  show  that  the  capital  of  the 
factories  engaged  in  the  production  of  fur 
goods  incrersed  from  30  million  dollars  in 
1914  to  81  million  in  1919.  New  York  and 
Chicago  are  the  chief  fur  market*  of  the 
United  States. 

Certainly  there  ran  be  no  doubt  or  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  sums  paid  for 
furs,  since  the  total  output  of  the  'ur  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  country  has  grown  from  27 
million  dollars  in  1899  to  160  million  in 
1921.  while  the  value  of  the  import*  has 
grown  from  an  average  of  ubout  25  million 
dollars  a  year  prior  to  the  war  to  93  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  1923,  which  ends  with  the 
month  of  June. 


“These  insurance  policies 
are  my  estate” 

A  business  man  was  talking  to  a  trust  company  officer 
on  the  problem  of  protecting  his  family’s  future. 

"What  will  your  estate  consist  of?”  asked  the  trust 
officer. 


"Mostly  life  insurance,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  want 
that  protected,  if  possible,  like  an  estate  consisting  of 
any  other  property.” 

A  way  was  pointed  out  to  him. 


Under  the  plan  adopted  the 
trust  company  will  receive  the 
insurance  when  it  is  paid.  It 
will  invest  the  monev  in  sound 
securities,  yielding  the  best  in¬ 
come  consistent  with  safety. 

The  income  from  the  invest¬ 
ments  will  be  paid  to  the  family 
regularly.  By  a  provision  in 
the  agreement,  should  there 
be  a  pressing  need  for  extra 
payments,  such  as  might  be 
occasioned  by  serious  illness, 
the  trust  company  is  allowed 
to  pay  additional  sums  up  to  a 
certain  specified  amount. 

This  is  a  wise  plan  for  most 
men  of  family.  It  can  be 
carried  out  with  the  policies 
you  already  have  and,  as  you 
increase  your  insurance,  new 
policies  can  be  added  to 
the  fund.  You  may  pay  the 


premiums  yourself  or  may  de¬ 
posit  securities  with  the  trust 
company,  the  income  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  premiums. 
Thus  you  obtain  a  protective 
service  under  a  plan  flexible 
enough  to  meet  your  family's 
needs. 


Ask  a 

Trust  Company 


for  the  booklets. 
"Your  Wife  and 
Your  Insurance” 
and  "Safeguard¬ 
ing  Your  Fam¬ 
ily’s  Future." 
Ask  one  of  its 
officers  for  further 
information  on 
life  insurance 
trusts.  Or,  if 
more  convenient, 
send  your  inquiry 
to  the  address 
below. 


TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 


10  EAST  42nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Brings  you  a  Genuine 

UNDERWOOD 
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Make  your 
Index  k 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


DECIMAL  CURRENCY  PROPOSED 
FOR  ENGLAND 

THE  clumsy  pound,  shilling  and  pence 
system  is  again  under  lire  in  England, 
we  learn,  and  Britons  who  favor  the  adop- 
tion  of  American  coinage  say  the  change 
could  easily  he  made,  as  “72  half-pence  are 
worth  practically  the  same  as  73  cents,"  so 
that  "a  workman  who  to-day  receives  30 
shillings,  or  720  half-pence,  could  be  paid 
$7.30  instead  and  would  not  know  the  dif¬ 
ference."  In  The  English  Review  (London) 
J.  Bussell  Gubbina  tells  us: 

The  main  reasons  for  giving  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  dollar-and-cent  system  (over  the 
existing  English  ooinage,  or  a  pound  sub- 
divided  into  a  thousand  "mils")  may  l>e 
summed  up  a*  follows: 

(I)  Its  adaptability  for  every-day  tran¬ 
sactions,  and  its  greater  simplicity  for  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  having  hut  two  places 
of  decimals  in  the  second  cash  column, 
whereas  in  tho  pound-and-mil  system  there 
aro  three. 

(2)  It  is  a  system  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  135  years'  practical  experience.  and 
has  proved  eminently  convenient. 

(3)  That  the  readjustment  of  prices 
would  he  much  easier,  and  less  likely  to 
cause  friction,  than  would  be  the  case  were 
we  to  make  tho  mil  ono  of  our  coins. 

(4)  That  if  we  are  to  aim  at  one  uni¬ 
form  Empire  currency,  that  object  is  more 
likely  to  ho  attained  through  tho  dollar 
than  through  the  pound  and  mil. 

(5)  That  to  our  foreign  customers  as 
well  as  to  tho  Dominions  the  dollarsystem 
is  known,  whereas  wore  we  to  introduce  tho 
mil  we  would  he  asking  them  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  a  now  currency 
without  any  compensating  advantages. 

(6)  That  in  not  many  years  from  now 
the  number  of  people  using  tho  dollar  will 
be  much  larger  than  the  numl»er  of  thoso 
using  any  other  coin.  This  will  make  tho 
dollar  the  predominant  standard. 

(7)  That  tho  adoption  of  the  dollar  by 
the  British  Empire  would  bring  us  into 
line  with  the  great  English-speaking  com¬ 
munities  of  North  America,  and  so  form 
a  link  which  would  be  not  only  advan¬ 
tageous  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
but  could  hardly  fail  to  have  far-reaching 
consequences.  l>oth  social  and  political,  as 
anything  tending  to  draw  closer  the  ties 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  nationalities 
would  strengthen  their  power  and  influence. 
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VPrit*  eh*  IoMi  with  Pen.  pencil  re 
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Price  books,  directories,  loose- leaf  files,  etc.. 
will  be  vastly  more  serviceable.  The  fiberloid 
cover  makes  these  tabs  practically  indestruc 
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fclcnbcrt  ToreytOQ 


“There’s  Something 
About  It  You’ll  Like” 

t  Tareyton  now 
!  comes  in  the  2  5c 
▼  package— there 

\  •  *8  no  reason  to 
smoke  anything 

but  the  best  to¬ 
bacco.  Tareyton  is  really  more 
economical  per  pipeful  because 
it  bums  so  slowly. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 
us  direct.  Sample  upon  request. 

FALK  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  ln<. 

44  Wet  IH.h  Street,  New  York 


Where  Are  the 

Children  of  Loneliness? 


— H.  Addington  Bruco— 

SELF  DEVELOPMENT 

A  Handbook  for  the  Ambitious. 

In  thi*  new  and  intrreiting  volume.  Mr 
Bruce  (ivea  an  ilium  in*  tin  a  riplanatn-n  ol 
real  aueveu  and  how  to  attain  it.  The  book  u 
intereaimu— even  (or  cursory  reading;  but  for 
men  and  wntnen  who  aim  to  ert  tbc  utnv.rf  t  r- 
tentment  and  en)o>tnrnt  out  of  every-day  lift 
the  author  •  advice  u  price Icaa. 

Cbt*.  J4t  tf  $11*.  art.  t,  it. 


fW  Herbert 

Tareyton 

London 

Smoking  Mixture 


A  book  that  1#  doing  van  good  amoai  the  iwnue 
Ir  "rw  down.**  m  «tU  as  the  nrru.ut  .1y.|  •  sad 

insomniac a.  It  U  full  of  srnsiMe.  pv»t-«i  al  ad»vr 
that  can  Dot  be  found  in  the  MBvrnlloflgl  health  boo* 
Cloth  it: f  PI  tt.lS*  todp+id.  ll.Jf. 
rm  i  iiMuus  c<*run  hmm  (mrt*  i*  .  v*  m 


WHEN  YOUR  WORDS 

DON’T  MEAN  WHAT  YOU  SAY 


AmrmeiM  who  talk  m<»l  flurntly  urn  idiom 
freely — from  *br  wluiation.  ‘Ilcnr  do  you  Jo*"  i,i  t|y 
McUmatiou  of  earpru*.  "Good  nishl’*'  Neither  phra* 
iwana  what  the  word*  indicate.  That  !  why  lh*y  ao 
idiom*. 

No  one  can  know  Encti'H  well,  a*  rpoktn  in  Aiacn  • 
Without  knowms  Kmlub  idrom*.  £//rm  lka%M*4of  1W 
drawn  from  rtaiuiard  literature  and  onlines  of  the  dor 
with  elaborate  definitions  and  notea  of  uricin*.  are  *»• 
available  to  rmi  in  that  wonderfully  unigue  and  latrer-* 
■a*  onr  book— just  from  the  pnwt—  A  D«k  Book  4 


10  DAYS  FREETRIAL 


GOLD  WAGES  FOR  GERMAN  WORKERS 

AMOVE  toward  a  new  financial  system 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  an  important 
victory  for  labor,  may  perhaps  be  discerned 
in  the  announcement  from  Berlin  that  the 
gold  basis  rate  for  the  payment  of  workers 
throughout  Germany  was  deeided  upon 
finally  on  August  25th.  As  we  read  in  the 
Berlin  dispatch  to  the  Xcw  York  Tribune: 

Wages  in  future  will  be  paid  on  a  gold 
basis  one-third  less  than  in  pre-war  days. 

The  conference  at  which  this  agreement, 
which  is  to  become  effective  immediately, 
was  held  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  workers  in  all  branches  of  trade  from  the 
industrial  centers  and  committees  of  em¬ 
ployers  from  various  parts  of  Germany. 


GREAT  PRICE  SAVING 


EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


FREE  BOOK  OF  FACTS 


IDIOMS  and  IDIOMATIC  PHRASES 


Pw  r+—k  H.  Vyri«%t  Un.D..  LL  If  .  mmd  J  MJU., 

Thi#  comprehensive  work  has  Iwvn  mth usias*.*aU> 
receive  and  prodaanwd  f  hr  brat  of  It#  kind  by  ert*** 
and  U*ok  reviewers  TV  M anche«* n  «  •  .  .  « • 

declare*  *  W>  know  no  book  tetter.  of  its  kind  and 
The  Stamford  Adwacsxu  ita  kind  a 

it  without  rival-' ’•  Nrw  York  5«r  •‘Both  as  lUff 
cal  in*  and  valutMr  oork  of  reference" 

Say*  the  Buffalo  Esprti »  Hm  it  a  book  that  mt 
ron  these  homely  term*  of  which  wr  make  daily  « 
without  realism*  the  charm  with  which  they  are  * 
vested  at  menial  images  ” 

Toronto  “Serviceable  and  interest  in*  * 

This  book  should  be  in  every  hnae  tn  Amrrira  sal 
a  teat  book  in  every  school  Open  it  anywhere  a»J 
you ’ll  God  it  so  interesting  that  you  will  ke^p  on  ftudta* 
ttmo  Cloth  po6  potti  Si.  ntt.  St  it.  post  j*w 
fml  &  Ptruhx  (mpm  hBahny  1 54  M  ftrt  Ve  VI 


Acl  Today  I 


Shipman  Ward 
MIR.  Company 

25^*.Shipman  UuiM 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

August  22.— Premier  Poincartf,  in  a  note  to 
England.  indiro'tly  asks  what  the 
Cnited  States  intends  to  do  about  the 
French  debt. 

August  23. — Bunin  Tonmsihnro  Kato. 
Premier  of  Japan,  dies  in  Tokyo. 

August  24.  ^Chancellor  Sfre.-emann  of 
Germany  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in 
Berlin,  announces  t ho  German  Gov¬ 
ernment's  willingness  to  expand  former 
Chancellor  Cuno's  guaranty  plan  for 
the  reparations  settlement. 

The  Belgian  reply  to  the  recent  British 
note,  reports  Paris,  upholds  the  legality 
of  the  Ruhr  occupation. 

Yi-count  I'ehida  is  appointed  I  Tender.  ait 
interim,  of  Japan. 

August  25.— The  first  step  toward  altolish- 
ing  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr, 
according  to  a  re|M>rt  from  Berlin,  comes 
with  the  Cooperation  Itetwecn  the 
Allies  and  the  Reich  Government  in  the 
fond  crisis  in  IVusaia,  Barvaria  and 
Baden. 

August  20.  Ambassador  Daskaloff.  Bul¬ 
garian  Envoy  to  Cxecho-Slovalcia,  is 
assassinated  ut  Prague. 

tierniany  promulgates  a  decree  ordering 
the  surrender  of  gold,  under  the  terms 
•  if  the  now  tax  act,  to  purchnsc  f«>od 
abroad. 

August  27. — Disillusioned  gold-seeker*, 
say*  n  dispatch  from  St.  Johns.  New¬ 
foundland,  are  returning  from  I-nbru- 
dor.  where  the  “gold  boom"  has  fizzled 
out. 

The  Irish  elections,  reports  Dublin,  nre 
••generally  quiet."  with  Ministerialists 
"estimated  to  have  a  safe  lead." 

DOMESTIC 

lugust  22.  —President  ('oolidge  order*  a 
conference  of  Governor*  in  New  York 
on  August  28  to  take  measures  for 
supplying  the  public  with  fuel  in  the 
event  of  a  coal  strike. 

The  air  mail  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  and  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  crosses  tho  continent  in  the 
new  schedule  time  or  approximately  28 
hour*. 

August  23. — The  recognition  of  Mexico, 
reports  Washington,  is  likely  to  lie 
authorized  within  n  few  days. 


— if  you  have  worked  to  make  beautiful  the 
place  where  you  dwell,  you  do  not  want  your 
efforts  ruined  by  lack  of  foresight, 

A  good  lawn  is  the  fruit  of  hard  work — rich 
shrubbery  does  not  grow  in  a  day — a  smooth 
pavement  represents  a  considerable  outlay. 

If  first  cost  was  the  only  factor  considered 
in  the  laying  of  your  water  mains,  it  is  inevi¬ 
table  that  in  a  few  years  the  pipe  must  be  torn 
up  for  repairs  or  replacements.  Lawn,  shrub¬ 
bery  and  pavement  will  be  ruined. 

Be  wise  and  insist  that  your  water  mains  be 
made  of  cast  iron .  Once  laid,  they  will  serve 
your  children’s  children  and  beyond;  for  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  knows  no  limitations  of  service. 

The  first  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ever  made  was  laid 
in  France  over  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
still  giving  good  service. 

Because  Cast  Iron  Pipe  protects  itself  by 
rusting  only  on  the  surface,  it  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  for  water  and  gas  mains 
and  for  many  industrial  purposes. 


Five  person*  are  indicted  in  New  York 
for  war  fraud,  totaling  S2.000.U00. 


August  24. — A  strike  order  is  decided  upon, 
according  to  a  rejiort  from  Atlantic 
City,  to  go  forward  within  two  days  to 
the  anthracite  miners.  Governor 
Pi  nr  hot  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed 
"coal  arbiter"  by  Preride nt  (’oolidge. 
••alls  a  new  conference. 


digital  25. — The  Administration,  reports 
Washington,  is  perfecting  arrangements 
for  distributing  coal  substitutes,  in 
*a-o  the  threatened  strike  materializes. 


\  igust  27.  -Governor  Pinchot  warns  the 
hard-coal  miners  and  operator*,  reports 
a  dispatch  from  Harrisburg.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  that  "no  stoppage  of  industry 
can  lie  tolerated."  President  Lewis,  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  goes  to 
Philadelphia  to  direct  the  strike  or¬ 
dered  for  September  1st. 


THE  CAST  IRON  PIPE  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 

122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Is  Psychoanalysis 
on  the  Wane  ? 

f  I  'HE  scnsationa.  influence  which  psychoanalysis  has 

H  had  on  contemporary  thought  and  literature,  has  led 

A  many  to  acclaim  it  the  great  liberating  force  of  the 
twentieth  century.  .  .  .  But  now  comes  Dr.  Joseph 

Collins,  with  the  practical  caution  of  a  medical  man  and 
scientist,  and  asks  if  the  day  of  psychoanalysis  is  already  on 
the  wane.  His  review,  in  the  September  International 

Book  Review,  of  Dr.  John  T.  McCurdy’s  “Problems  in 
Dynamic  Psychology,”  is  of  particular  interest  because  of 
the  question  it  raises  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Freud 
has  influenced  our  life  and  literature. 

Rear-Admiral  W.  S.  Benson,  t'.S.N.,  contributes  to  this  number 
an  important  and  interesting  review  of  ,,Thc  World  Crisis,”  the  book 
in  which  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  one  time  First  Lord  of  the 

British  Admiralty,  relates  the  triumphs,  the  near  disasters,  the  thrill¬ 
ing  and  hitherto  untold  adventures  of  the  British  Navy  during  the 

Great  War.  Admiral  Benson  was  Director  of  Naval  Operations, 
t'.S.N.,  during  the  war — a  fact  which  makes  his  estimate  of  “The 

World  Crisis"  of  particular  value  and  interest. 

In  this  issue  also,  Anzia  Yczicrska  tells  of  her  early  struggles  in 

America  and  of  how  she  succeeded  finally  in  achieving  her  life  long 
ambition  to  become  a  writer;  Maurice  Francis  Kgan  reviews  I).  H. 
Lawrence's  "Studies  in  Classic  American  Literature,"  a  book  which 
represents  a  strongly  individualistic  viewpoint  and  which  is  sure  to 
stir  up  bitter  controversy.  Among  the  new  novels  reviewed  arc  "The 
Temptress,"  by  Blasco  IbiAcz;  “Bread,”  by  Charles  G.  Norris,  and 
"Mr.  Podd,”  by  Freeman  Tildcn. 

Have  you  sent  in  your  list  of  the  ten  best  books  of  the  Twentieth 

Century?  Owing  to  the  unusual  interest  which  this  readers’  symposium 
has  aroused,  the  closing  date  has  been  postponed  to  November  15th. 

Details  are  announced  on  page  190!  the  current  number.  .  .  .  Read¬ 
ing  the  International  Book  Review  is  the  best  means  of  keeping 
yourself  thoroughly  informed  on  contemporary  literature.  One  dollar 
and  a  half  is  all  that  is  required  to  bring  the  magazine  to  you  every 
month.  Use  the  coupon  below  for  a  year's  subscription. 

TlieliJeraryD^st 

,  International  Book  Review 

On  Sale  at  the  news-stands— IS  cents  the  copy 

x 
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Preliminaries. — “When  I  'its  a  man  *e 
remembers  it.” 

“When  I  'its  a  man  '«  don't.” — Sydney 
Bulletin. 


Great  Helps.— Lawyers  are  surely  im¬ 
moral;  every  time,  almost,  a  witness  on 
the  stand  offers  to  tell  the  truth,  some 
lawyer  objects. — Marion  Daily  Star. 


Going  Down. — If  your  brains  won't  get 
you  into  print,  you  can  always  sign  a 
patent  medicine  testimonial  nnd  grab  off 
some  publicity  for  your  stomach. —  Sew 
1  'ark  Tribune. 


Much  in  Little — Mr.  Joseph  Hinnant, 
city  carrier,  is  taking  his  well-earned  vaca¬ 
tion  of  tift.en  days  this  week  as  allowed 
by  the  Post-office  Department. —  The  Halm - 
burg-  Leesrille  (S.  <’.)  Sewn. 


The  Weepy  Part. — PitorBiwoR  (explain¬ 
ing  the  results  obtained  from  the  inflection 
of  the  voice) — "Did  I  over  tell  you  the 
story  of  the  actor  who  could  read  a  menu 
so  as  to  make  his  audicnc  weep?" 

Student  (strangely  moved  >— "He  must 
have  read  the  prices." — Everybody's. 


I'nreasonahle. — A  noted  financier  was 
taken  seriously  ill  at  IK)  y^rs  old  nnd  felt 
that  his  end  was  near. 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  doctor,  "the  Lord 
i-n't  going  to  take  you  until  you've  pass.*d 
the  ItM)  mark." 

"No.  my  friend.”  said  the  aged  banker, 
"that  wouldn't  lie  good  finance.  Why 
should  the  l.nrd  wait  until  I  roach  par 

when  He  can  pick . up  at  1)0?” — Business 

Mayor  me. _ 

Advertised  by  Our  Loving  Friends. — 

Watch  next  week's  Diokst  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  features: 

Cutting  remarks  from  the  Toledo  Blade. 

A  st  ipgmg  editorial  from  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

A  demand  for  more  wages  from  the 
Springfield  Union. 

Several  snappy  amendments  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

An  eyeful  from  the  Albany  Argus. 

Model  expense  account  from  the  Boston 
Traveller. 

Several  pages  from  tho  Philadelphia 
ledger. 

— From  a  “Take-off  on  the  Dioeht  in  the 
Srw  York  World. 


Necessary  Precaution.— One  of  the  negro 
immigrants  who  have  l>een  drifting  up  from 
the  South  in  such  numbers  stopt  a  pedes¬ 
trian  in  front  of  the  post-office. 

“Say.  Boss."  he  inquired,  "what’s  de  way 
to  Seneca  Street?" 

He  was  given  the  direction. 

"Is  dere  a  place  down  der©  where  I  can 
git  myself  mawked?" 

"Marked?” 

"Ya-as;  git  my  'nitiais  stamped  on  my 
awm.  you  know.  I  got  to  dis  town  lass 
night,  an'  I  had  a  job  engaged,  an'  a  satchel 
full  of  rlo'es  and  $18.1)2  in  money.  Fust 
I  loss  my  way,  den  I  met  a  guy  who  was 
goin'  to  show  me.  an'  when  I  come  to  I'd  loss 
my  satchel  an’  my  money;  now  I've  juss 
loss  my  job.  I  wants  to  go  an  git  mawked 
right  away,  or  nex’  thing  I  knows  I’ll  lose 
mahself." — Buffalo  Express. 


Still  Going  Strong. — “How  long  did  it 
take  your  wife  to  !<>arn  to  drive?” 

“It  will  be  ten  years  in  September.'  — 
The  Bossing  Show  (London). 


New  Species.— "There."  said  Jones, 
"there  is  a  woman  in  a  million.” 

"So?”  queried  Smith.  “Feminist?  Poli¬ 
ties?" 

"Nothing  like  it.  but  she  will  tell  you 
or  any  one  that  she  has  more  clothes  than 
she  needs  and  that  she  is  satisfied  with  her 
husband.'’ —  K ich  mond  Times-  Dis/tatch. 


Banka  Rendered  Unaccountable. — Shel¬ 
by,  Montana,  is  getting  a  lot  of  advertising 
as  a  town  that  hail  two  (tanks  before  the 
fight  and  now  has  none. 

•  •  • 

This  puts  Mr.  Dempaey  in  a  class  by 
himself.  Only  champion  heavyweight  of 
the  world  who  over  knocked  out  two 
hanks. 

•  •  • 

The  (tanks  didn't  take  the  count,  Itccausc 
there  was  nothing  after  the  fight  to  count. 
—  Detroit  Sews. 

HIs  Glass. — A  group  of  negroes  were  at 
the  terminal  station  Sunday  morning,  telling 
a  few  departing  brethren  good-by.  A 
trainman  noticed  one  negro  looking  on 
nonchalantly,  and  inquired:  "John  are  you 
going  north?" 

“No.  sir."  said  tho  negro  addrest.  "I'sc 
a  class  It  nigger." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  class  it’  nigger?" 
asked  the  trainman. 

"Well."  said  Sam.  "I  It's  hen-  when  de.v 
leave,  and  I  It's  here  when  dey  come  hack." 
— Macon  Sews. 


Pleasing  Papa.— Mother  was  entertain¬ 
ing  a  few  friends  and  young  hopeful  was 
being  duly  shown  off.  and  resented  it.  as 
all  young  hopefuls  do. 

"Who  do  you  like  best?"  asked  one 
friend. 

"Mother."  was  the  reply. 

"Who  next?"  acki-d  another. 

"Little  sister." 

"Who  next?" 

"Aunt." 

Father,  who  was  seated  at  the  back, 
opened  his  mouth  and  said:  "And  when 
do  1  come  in?" 

"At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning."  was  the 
reply. — Atlanta  Journal. 


As  It  Looked  to  Percy. — "Do  tell  me 
something  about  the  play."  she  said  to 
the  young  man.  "They  said  the  climax 
was  superb." 

"Yes.  1  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  very 
good.”  said  Percy. 

"Can't  you  describe  it  to  me?"  she 
asked. 

"Well,  the  heroine  came  stealthily  on 
the  stage  an«l  knelt  dagger  in  hand,  behind 
a  clump  of  ribbons.  The  hero  emerged 
from  a  large  bunch  of  flowers,  and  as  soon 
as  she  perceived  him,  she  fell  upon  him. 
stabbed  him  and  sank  half  conscious  into 
a  very  handsome  aigrette.  This  may 
sound  queer,  but  the  woman  in  front  of  me 
wouldn’t  remove  her  hat.  and  that's  how 
it  looked  to  me. “—Pittsburgh  Sun. 


tor 

Children's  Hurts 


voKtn  is  a  handy  a  mi  sc  p- 
tlressing  for  little  cuts  and 
i pcs.  It  forms  a  flexible 


Preparation  of  Manuscripts 
For  the  Printer 

By  Frank  H.  Vlfeutly.  Liu. a.  LI.. If. 

Full  ilimctionn  »t«ut  "xm  "  »r*l  proof*  f<ir  “  terry  o*ir 
ntohistodanith  tl»  printer  nun  "and  v»lu«Ue  how 
!«■>!•  on  oilomiiii*  MS.  lur  pi  Miration,  crllinu  copy- 
nrt*.  etc.  IM  roue* 

tVm  Cl**.  II. to,  art;  list,  port-pa 
run*  a  w»o«n%  comp  ant  -'■r-i.N... 


every  cake  in  a 
metal  soap  box 

PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 
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Inspiring  Poems  in  W ood 


For  hundred*  of  years  the  exquisite  proportion?  and  equally  ei 

wUn, 


exquisite 

detail  of  woodwork  anil  furniture  in  the  sreat  cathedrals,  cast  Icq  monas¬ 
teries,  and  mansions  built  in  Kngland  during  the  Middle  Ages  have  Iccn 
inspirations  and  models  for  architects  anil  woodworking  craftsmen.  Vol¬ 
ume*  haw  been  written  about  these  edifices  but  the  most  el  a  I  k>  rate  effort, 
with  big  masses  of  photographs.-  illustrations,  is  comprised  in  that  great 
new  work,  de  luxe  edition,  in  two  s 


sumptuous  volumes,  entitled— 


EARLY  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


AND  WOODWORK 


literary  an<t  ntctonal  *c hi*ve- 
rr.er.t,  which  consumed  rr.urr  titan  twlvc  >v.irs. 
was  arcnmphfthcd  through  cullabonition 

By  Herbert  Cesctnsky  and 
Ernest  R.  Cribble 

Mr.  Cescinsky  it  alto  author  of  "English 
Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.”  which, 
though  published  in  a  large  edition,  u  s«w  at  a 
premium  prut  of  mart  than  loo  per  «■(,  and 
eagerly  sought. 

Mr.  Cribble  hot  the  practical  craftsman's 
knowledge  el  construct  n  at  the  different 
periods  and  hat  safeguarded  the  book  ag.init 


picture*  of  forge  nr*  i 


early  craftsmanship. 


928  Beautiful  Picture* 

The  wealth  at  illustrstiona  in  "Early  English 
Furniture  and  Woodwork”  embrace*  magmh 
cent  cuthednvl  choir  Uallt  and  canoow-t.  font 
pedcataU  and  covert,  chancel  and  chapel 
icreent.  imlpiti.  pew*,  panel*  and  pdaster*. 
decorated  trantornt,  roofing.  vaulting.  halU, 
table*,  door*  and  architrave*,  mantelpiece*, 
bedstead*,  cupboard*.  dining  room*,  clock*, 
cabmri*.  tlaircate*.  lock*  bearing  the  »r- 
maurer's  mark,  etc.  There  *re  aim  J*  drawing* 


thawing  the  evolutionary 
F.nglith  timber  too t. 


development  of  the 


Interesting  and  Instructive 

The  book  is  interestingly  and  instructively 
written,  authoritative  in  statement,  and 
printed  in  Urge  typr.  Not  only  doe*  the  author 
give  detailed  specification*  of  the  work  a*  pic¬ 
tured.  but  he  also  describe*  the  (Switl 
ni<Uy  i n.iutme  on  architecture,  the  growth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tUakx  style  at 
when  time  and  caprase  did  not  count. 
Submergence  of  the  Co ihu.  after  *rvera!  cen¬ 
turies.  when  the  (  lomcal  came  into  vogue. 
The  suppression  of  monasteries  under  llenry 
VIII  and  it*  baneful  effect  ml  architecture  it 
de*-  nbed  and  a  must  vivid  story  is  told  of  the 
Mortise  d«>f  Itnmt  tonJUumi  of  the  artiuns 
of  thoae  itayv 

Gilt-Edged  Investment 

Puiely  as  an  investment  that  i*  UMy  la 
enkaatt  trrmmdem  ty  ■■  tolar  rh.ia  book  de¬ 
serve*  )usr  consideration.  and  a*  a  reference 
book  it  IS  wrU  worthy  U a  prominent  place  in  the 
library  of  every  art  connossaeur  and  every  high- 
class  architect  and  woodworking  craftsman. 


of  book,  to  x  Ijb  x  I  h  inches.  91»  illustration*.  Jus  page*.  Full 
leather,  gilt  t»>lwl.  Salisfacti  n  guaranteed. 


;  in  loyal  blue 

i  guaranteed. 

fries  lor  ike  two  tolumei.  t |o.  wet;  poitpa* I.  is  wooden  has. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  ?MUm*.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


New  Pictures  of  Precious  Porcelain 

The  most  beautiful,  the  most  authoritative  and  the  most  instructive 
work  of  its  class  ever  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  and 
the  collector  of  porcelain  is  entitled 

A  General  History  of  Porcelain 


By  Wm.  Burton ,  M.  A.§  F.  C.  S. 


It  is  frexh  from  the  prcM  and  is  a 
work  of  exceptional  magnificence,  em¬ 
bracing  a  complete  and  intereating  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  gradual  development  of 
jHucrlntn  making  and  decorating  from 
the  earliest  Chinese  productions  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  work  is  in  two  sump¬ 
tuous  volumes,  illumined  with  32  exqui* 


wtcly  colored  illustrations  and  80  fi 

of  the 


in  mu- 


photographic  reproduct 
famous  porcelain  art  specimens 
scum  collections  of  China.  Korea.  Japan, 
Persia,  and  the  several  countries  of 
Europe.  The  text  of  the  book  also  em¬ 
braces  reproductions,  in  facsimile,  of 
work  connected  with  various  periods  and 
porcelain  factories. 


Mr.  Burton,  author  of  this  standard  work,  has  written  other 
Ixxiks  on  porcelain  and  is  well  acquainted  with  porcelain  factories 
and  porcelain  makers  of  Europe.  He  has  devoted  years  to  the 
study  of  porcelain  and  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  subject.  This  book  will  be  a  valuable  and  artistic  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  porcelain  connoisseur,  and  will  prove  to  be  a 
standard  work  of  reference  for  facts  relating  to  porcelain  and 
illustrations  of  the  world  s  choicest  collections  of  it. 

Royal  8vo.  size.  439  pages,  splendidly  bound  in  light  blue  cloth 
with  gilt  lettering  and  decorations. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and  description 


Price  for  I  he  fito  columa  510.  net:  Jelicery  cAur/o  test 
of  Mississippi  Rita .  tees t.  63c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 

To  deride  question*  concerning  the  mrreet  u»  at 
..wd.  for  this  column,  the  Funk  &  "..mail,  New 
Maadard  Dictionary  i*  COOsultrd  a*  arbiter. 

Rradm  vill  please  hear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
HU  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"O.  N.  S.,"  Kokomo.  I  ml  — The  srord  canapt  i« 
iwonouured  ka" na" pc' — a' s  as  in  artistic.  e  a>  in 
prey. 

“<i.  I)  I*."  Clarksburg.  W.  Va— There  is  a 
■  ramie  monument  tliat  was  given  to  New  York  or 
the  I'nlted  State*  by  a  ruler  of  a  foreign  country, 
in  Central  Park.  New  York.  It  l«  the  OhelUk  or 
Cleo|«tra‘a  Needle,  and  i*  near  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  It  waa  brought  from  Kgypt  and 
i  .*ccted  In  1  vh| .  u  70  f<**t  long,  and  weighs  300 
■  tons. 

"I-  O.."  Platuburg.  N.  Y.— The  phraae  "the 
handwriting  on  the  wall"  refer*  to  "the  forewhad- 

•  ■wlng  of  doom”  and  Is  an  ill  omen.  The  allusion 
U  drawn  from  IMshaxur’n  feast,  where  the  wools 
Mini,  Mene.  Trktl,  t'pharsin  were  written  on  tlir 
wall  tore  Daniel  v). 

.  "I.  vonK.,"  Woodstock.  S.  Y.— "Kindly  In- 
form  me  as  to  the  morning  of  the  term  semantics.' 

Semantics  U  the  ■ciroee  whirl i  tmsta  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  language,  and  of  the  phenomena  which 
mark  Ita  grow  th. 

“  W.  T.  H.  *•  Sausallio.  Calif.— "A  resent  Inquiry 
;  fir  information  reads:  •  .  .  .  drain*.  to  establish 
at  onre  an  up-to-date  portfolio  of  go  bo  r  ih  and 
1  clearance  diagram*  ...  1  can  not  find  the 

definition  of  the  word  oatmriis  hi  the  dictionary, 
and  would  appreciate  advice  a*  lo  the  correct 
meaning  of  thla  word." 

(tobom  (pronounced  ga"ba"ree ’)  U  n  FmrH 
|  ward.  •  he  equivalent  of  the  English  clearance,  and 
Is  used  In  giving  dimen-lnna  of  rail-car*  In  tewiing 

•  he  dimension*  of  lunnela  as  lo  height  or  l>rewdth 
of  same,  also,  of  brldgri.  The  form  I*  sometimes 
applied  U»  the  road  Itself 

"O.  M.."  Lolilghton,  l*a. — "When  h leaking 
about  the  naming  of  America.  which  I*  proper  to 
■ay.  ’ America  was  nsmnl  after  Viwpucd.'  or 
America  was  named  for  V  twpucci  ?" 

Either  may  be  used.  For  in  such  a  connection 
means  "In  honor  of.  by  the  name  of;  aa.  'The  hoy 
was  nam«l  for  his  uncle. After  inruns  "for  the 
sako  of:  liy  Hie  name  of;  a*.  'To  namo  a  Iwiy 
after  Lincoln.'" 

"II.  C.  C  ."  Muskogee.  Okla.— "Am  I  Justified 
in  using  ‘Ant lining)  of  Modern  Education'  for  a 
rolliction  of  prose  quotation*?  1  know  that  ‘an- 
riming) '  Is  usually  uwsl  lo  mean  a  collection  <>f 
verwe.  Iiut  literally,  could  It  not  lie  Used  to  cover 
proser" 

The  definition  of  the  won!  anthology  I*  "a  col¬ 
lection  of  rimin'  extract*  from  the  writings  of 
various  authors,  roinefinuw  from  the  writings  of 
J  a  single  author;  originally,  such  a  rolliction  from 
Orn-k  poetical  writings  ” 

Inasmurli  as  the  Circrk  word  anlhologia  mown* 
"flower-gathering,"  from  anlhos.  flower,  and  lev 
!  gather,  an  anthology  I*  not  nenmarlly  a  collection 
of  vrrw  a*  you  suggest.  It  may  lie  a  collection  of 
flownw  of  »|M«ch  of  any  kind. 

“It.  A.  W.."  Addison.  N.  Y.— The  name 
It’lnkuater  Is  pmnouno-I  drlnk'in/'lar — f  as  in 
hit.  n  a*  ng  In  sing,  <>  as  In  or.  a  a*  in  final. 

"W.  It  ."  Ilrooklyn.  N.  Y. — "  l*leww  give  me 
the  meaning  of  the  word  rapproehrmrnt." 

The  word  rapproehrmrnt  i«  ileflned  as:  "The 
arl  of  coming  or  of  Icing  lirought  togdlmr;  a  state 
of  harmony  nr  reconciliation;  restoration  of  cor- 
I  dial  relation*,  as  between  nations.’' 

"  W.  M.  F.."  Atlanta.  Oa  — The  term  de  luxe  is 
1  correctly  iconounced  da  luks — a  as  in  final,  u  as 
(  in  (French)  Dumas. 

-I„  It.  C.."  Rockford.  IU— "Is  It  grammati- 
i  rally  correct  to  start  a  sentence  In  a  letter  with  the 
conjunction  and?" 

We  know  of  no  rule  in  English  that  prevents  one 
from  » » Winning  a  sentence  with  the  conjunction 
‘and."  The  u*e  date*  from  8M.  “Old  Rnglrih 
ChraaMtt,"  and  baa  been  found  rcpeau-dly  In 
Stiak«w|M>are.  see  King  J>dm.  art  Iv.  sew  I  It 
ab->  may  be  found  In  C.rotc.  IMP.  Kingsley.  1853. 
In  Lyt uwi's  "IMIgrlmage  on  the  Rhine."  1S«1. 

1  Disraeli's  "Coningsby."  and  rlacw-bere- 
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Railroad  earnings 
are  not  guaranteed 

THE  Transportation  Act  under  which 
the  railroads  have  been  operating  since 
1920  does  not  guarantee  earnings  to  any 
railroad. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY  CHAIR 

Ti>  <l«i<lc  quptllosi  cuncrtr.  n»*  the  rnTTrd  uu*  <J 
for  this  roluon,  the  Fan'.  &  Wifvlb  New 
Mambnl  I  )>■(*. t.iry  i«  roo-ultr<|  I.  arhitrr. 

Headers  trill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  rtolitt 
trill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  M.  M.."  Flint.  Midi  The  Irrm  rrnar  oiticc 
b  pronounce*!  rt~nr"%an  ’  flr*t  r  w  in  moment. 
*«*>nd  c  as  In  prey,  a  a*  in  art.  Mx-nml  n  with  a 
naaal  '•■mill ;  or  rm'V-wtn*' — flm«  c  a*  In  pen, 
•ccoml  r  a*  in  prey,  a  a*  in  an. 


"II  II.."  Malta  Bond.  M<»— "  Pl«*a*o  give  me 
a  ilctlnlUon  of  (lie  word  piffle.’’ 

I’ijfl  la  dPflnetl  tut  follows:  "  I.  rf.  I  Toilawdle: 
art  II ho  a  weak  f«xil  2.  |SUng  1  To  talk  non- 
•conically;  bubble;  IwniMli*;  al«..  to  writ.*  n«»n- 
M  ii«*.  II.  n.  I.  Kxoowdv*  nicety;  fu—y  tro- 
ri-n.n:  attention  to  trifle*.  2.  'Slang.)  Tradiy 
and  nonm-tuiral  talk  or  writing;  twadd* 


"W.  J.  W  .“  Bronx.  X.  Y. — 'll  Tho  .N  .n  flap  i» 
tin*  Mate  of  Japan.  I2i  Tho  Af-m  lady  I*  i—llly 
tho  figure  -.ili I  to  lio  vblhle  In  tho  moon  a*  wi  ll  *• 
tho  man  In  Ibc  m—  >n.  hut  tho  application  may  In* 
figurative.  Tho  rnnon  perw»nUlo«l.  tluit  U  tho 
lull  moon.  Is  known  aa  Selene  or  Luna.  Other  per- 
~inlllo.it Ions  am  AUarle,  tho  crescent  moon;  IHana 
•  r  Cynlhla.  tin*  moon  In  the  open  vault  of  hrawn 
1‘hirbr,  llio  moon  as  abler  to  the  tun  Hecate,  the 
moon  before  aho  hits  rlaen  anil  after  nho  has  mi 
'll  Till*  expression  "You  have  found  tn  rlephart 
In  tho  inoon"  U  an  Miulvalent  of  "You  havr 
found  a  nuiri'  s  mwl."  Aceoollng  to  a  17th  cen¬ 
tury  story.  Sir  Paul  Nrel.  whore  hohhy  »a« 
dstrnnotny.  thought  he  ha<l  dlarovered  an  ele- 
plu.nl  In  the  moon  until  mnH>  one  examined  hl» 
telrwcoiie  and  found  that  a  mouse  hail  crept  Into 
.1.  and  this  he  hail  mistaken  for  an  elephant.  Huh- 
Miiuently.  Samuel  Butler  wrote  a  satirical  poem 
on  this  event  which  he  rallid  "The  Klephunt  In 
lh  Moon." 


"M.  K  II.."  Middletown.  X.  Y.— "  Kindly  pro- 
nounce  for  me  t>  Artnqnan.  Hlchrllru  and  the 
namra  of  the  ‘Three  Muaketeeni.'" 

The  nannw  you  give  are  pmnounrisi  as  follows 
irAttaprum.  dar''ta"nuan'—  first  and  second  «'• 
us  In  arll-tlr,  third  a  as  In  art,  n  with  a  nawal 
•omul:  Hlchrtlcu,  rrsha-lyu’—l  as  In  pdke.  th  as 
In  i hip,  a  as  In  final,  u  an  In  burn:  or  (Bnglbh) 
rhh'a-lu — I  as  In  poller.  >h  as  In  • hip .  a  as  In  final. 
u  as  In  rule. 

The  namiw  of  the  "Three  Mu«keticrs"  are  pro- 
nouitml  a«  follows;  Arnmh,  o"'a"»if.v’— flr»t  a 
a»  in  arl,  sscond  a  as  In  artistic.  I  as  In  polite; 
eXIhns,  alh’as—a  a»  In  fat.  lh  us  in  thin,  o  as  In  n«rf; 
I 'orthos,  poc"lot> — the  first  o  us  In  nor ;  the  semnd 
as  in  90. 

"  It  If.."  Portsmouth.  O. — “Please  give  me  the 
definition  of  the  word  etlthmphobla." 

Tin*  word  cllth’ophobla  means  “irrational  Tear 
of  tielnK  confined  In  a  small  sp.»ce.  as  a  smell  room 
or  enclosure." 

"F  «!.  M  ."  Corvallis.  Ore— "Kindly  tell  me 
the  origin.  moaning.  and  ure  of  the  following 
II  \al  If  Kith.  I  write  It  from  memory,  and  I 
may  not  havo  It  correct." 

The  H'nat  ll'rlth  Is  “a  Jewish  fraternal  or¬ 
gan  lxni Ion  foumlcsl  In  New  York  in  IMS  for  the 
inculcation  of 'charity,  benevolence,  and  brotherly 
love'  and  the  ilLw-gartl  of  dogma  and  ceremonial 
nistorn.  It  has  ramifications  throughout  th. 
I'nited  States.  Kurope.  and  the  near  East." 
Hebrew,  sons  of  the  covenant. 

"J.  II  P.,"  Seattle.  Wash. — "Please  give  me 
tin*  comvt  pronunciation  of  the  name  Medina  a» 
applhsl  to  a  community." 

In  the  I'nited  Stale*  the  name  .Medina  lias  hei-n 
given  to  villages,  towns,  and  counties,  and  is  uni¬ 
formly  pronounced  mt-dal'na — I  as  In  habit,  al  a« 
In  aisle,  a  a*  in  final.  The  Arabian  city  Is  pro- 
uouncod  mr-di’na—e  as  in  prey.  I  as  In  police, 
a  as  in  artistic. 

"V.  II  O.."  Jacksonville.  Fla. — “  Is  it  proper  to 
apply'  who  as  a  pronoun  to  the  lower  animals,  such 
as  tin*  dog  or  horse  if  ho.'" 

into  Is  applied  strictly  to  persons.  uhich  to 
things,  tluit  to  |<ersons  or  things  Indifferently. 
Anciently  t cho  w.is  appllcsl  to  animals  In  all 
H'lisos,  hul  now  uhtch  and  u hat  are  the  pronoun- 
•  inployc  I  in  this  application  except  when  animal- 
are  spoken  of  as  perron*. 


The  rates  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  intended  to  be  such  as  will 
enable  the  railroads  as  a  whole  to  earn  53A% 
on  the  value  of  their  properties.  Out  of  this 
net  income  they  must  meet  interest  on  debt, 
pay  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  and  build 
up  a  surplus  as  required  by  prudent  business 
management. 

,It  was  only  during  the  period  of  Govern¬ 
ment  operation  that  railroad  net  income  was 
guaranteed.  That  income  was  based  on  pre¬ 
war  earnings,  and  averaged  5*/3%  on  the 
value  of  railroad  property. 

The  railroads  earned  3.31%  in  1921.  and 
4.14%  in  1922.  This  year  they  hope  to  do 
better.  They  must  do  better  if  necessary  new 
capital  is  to  be  attracted  to  the  development 
of  transportation  facilities  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  country. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY-  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
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The 

Club  Coupe 


The  Qood 


MAXWELL 


The  swiftness  with  which  the 
good  Maxwell  has  swept  on  to 
undisputed  leadership  in  its  class 
is  not  the  most  remarkable  phase 
of  its  remarkable  growth. 

Far  more  notable  is  the  fact  that 
this  growth  has  been  sound 
and  sure. 

It  is  sound  and  sure  because  the 
good  Maxwell  presents  a  value- 
in  high-grade  results,  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty  and  staunch¬ 


ness,  and  in  unusually  fine  riding 
comfort — altogether  new  to  the 
buying  public. 

The  public  is  quick  to  recognize 
such  a  value,  and  to  give  it 
unqualified  support  and  confi¬ 
dence. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  good  Maxwell’s  great 
success — the  most  striking  suc¬ 
cess  recorded  by  the  automobile 
industry  in  the  last  decade. 


The  Club  Coupe  is  one  of  the  mo*  popular  oi  the  good  Maxwell  body  types, 
especially  with  business  houses,  by  reason  ol  its  generous  seating  space,  its 
reliability  and  economy,  and  its  splendid  performance.  Disc  steel  wheels  and 
non-skid  cord  tires  included.  Price  F.  O.  B.  Detroit;  revenue  tax  to  be  added. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

MAXWELL  -  CHALMERS  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LTD..  WINDSOR.  ONT.  GOOOie 


s 


IMPROVING  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  TREAD 


There  is  scarcely  a  motorist  anywhere  today  who 
does  not  recognize  the  familiar  pattern  of  the 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 

For  many  years,  to  millions  of  people,  this  famous 
tread  has  been  the  mark  of  a  tire  of  superior  quality 
and  worth. 

Imprinted  on  the  roads  of  the  world,  its  firm  and 
clean-cut  outlines  unmistakably  evidence  its  un¬ 
rivaled  efficiency  and  popularity. 

Its  design  is  more  than  simply  a  design— it  is  a 
scientifically  calculated  means  of  maximum  traction, 
reliability  and  wear. 

*  O  O 

In  the  new  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  the  celebrated 
All-Weather  Tread  has  been  importantly  developed 
and  improved. 

The  extraordinarily  dense,  tough  and  efficient  rubber 
compound  now  used  in  its  making  assures  even  longer 
wear  than  before. 

The  powerful  rugged  blocks  of  this  tread  are  now 
reinforced  at  the  base  by  heavy  rubber  ribs,  knitting 
the  whole  tread  design  into  a  stronger  unit. 

The  blocks  which  line  the  tread  on  either  side  are 
beveled  at  the  outer  edge,  reducing  vibration  and 
strain  as  wear  proceeds. 


Heavier  sidewalls,  stouter  ply-unions,  and  other  im¬ 
provements,  make  the  new  Goodyear  Cord  with  the 
beveled  All-Weather  Tread  the  best  tire  Goodyear 
ever  made 

It  runs  more  smoothly  and  quietly;  it  piles  up  bigger 
mileages;  it  preserves  without  sacrifice  the  digging, 
clinging,  road-gripping  power  of  the  long-wearing 
AllAVeather  Tread 

Despite  its  advantages,  and  increased  serviceability, 
this  unproved  Goodyear  Cord  costs  no  more  to  buv 
than  ordinary  tires. 

You  can  get  your  size  from  your  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealer,  who  is  pledged  to  help  you  get  from 
your  tires  all  the  mileage  built  into  them  at  the  factory. 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Three  new Victrola  models 

The  three  new  Victrola  models 
illustrated  herewith  incorporate 
Victrola  musical  quality  in  cabinets 
reflecting  all  the  skill  of  the  master 
designers  of  other  generations — a 
perfect  combination  of  art  and  utility 
with  moderate  cost,  resulting  from 
our  unequalled  facilities  ana  long 
experience. 

Fully  equipped  with  albums, 
Victrola  No.  2  sound-box,  new  im¬ 
proved  Victor  tapering  tone-arm  and 
goose-neck  sound-box  tube,  full¬ 
floating  amplifier,  speed  indicator  and 
the  simple,  reliable  Victor  motor. 

Built  entirely  in  the  Victor  facto¬ 
ries,  which  are  the  largest  devoted 
entirely  to  the  production  of  one 
musical  product. 

In  buying  a  talking-machine  con¬ 
sider  that  you  must  choose  the 
Victrola  or  something  you  hope  will 
do  as  well  and  remember  that  the 
Victrola— the  standard  by  which  all 
are  judged — costs  no  more. 


A  selected  list  of  Victor  Record 


illustrating  Victor  qualit 


Lucia— Sextet  Galll-Curci.Egencr.  Caruso, 

dc  Luca,  Journet,  Bad  a 

Berceuse  from  Jocelyn  McCormack  and  Kreisler 

Elegie —Melodic  Caruso  and  Elman 

Song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen  Chaliapin 

Whispering  Hope  Gluck  and  Homer 

Ave  Maria  (Schubert)  He*/*** 

Minuet  in  G  (Paderewski)  Paderewski 

La  Capinera  (The  Wren)  Galli-Curci 

\  Victor  Symphony  OrcheMr, 

National  Emblem  March  U.  S.  Marine  Band  ) 

Lights  Out  March  Arthur  Pryor's  Band  j 


95212 

89106 

89066 

88663 

87524 

74563 

74533 

64792 

35717 

18498 


$3.50 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.75 

1.75 

1.25 

1.25 

.75 


Look  under  the  lid  and  on  the  labels  for  these  Votor  trade -marks. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden.N.J. 


Fire’s  Best  Ally 
Is  the  Careless  Public 

One  of  the  greatest  conveniences  used  by  man¬ 
kind  is  the  common,  ordinary  match!  But  when 
a  match  has  served  its  purpose,  it  should  be  put 
out!  C.The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
is  doing  everything  possible  to  reduce  the  misery 
and  distress  that  always  follow  a  fire.  For  more 
than  a  century  it  has  promptly  paid  every  just 
loss  of  its  policyholders.  It  maintains  a  large  staff 
of  Fire  Prevention  Engineers  especially  trained 
to  cooperate,  without  expense,  with  owners  of 
large  properties  to  reduce  fire  hazards.  Its  agents, 
every  where,  are  capable  and  dependable.  C.For 
safe  and  sound  insurance,  see  the  Hartford  agent 
in  your  locality.  If  you  do  not  know  him,  write 
for  his  name  and  a  copy  of  an  unusual  booklet, 
“The  Red  Plague.”  It’s  free. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
and  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indem¬ 
nity  Company  write  praclicaily  every 
form  of  insurance  except  life. 


n  C 
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SHORT -STORY  WRITINC 


A  “Carpet  Sweeper” 


or  a 


BISSELL— Which  ?  «*•] 


Housewives  soon  learn  that 
there  arc  some  things  that  can¬ 
not  be  bought  on  s  price  basis 
alone.  Among  them  arc  car¬ 
pet  sweepers. 

When  a  Bissell  is  figured  at  the 
cost  per  year  of  service  it  is  the 
most  economical  sweeper  made 
—at  any  price.  It  costs  just  a 
little  bit  more,  of  course,  but 
it  is  a  case  where  a  dollar  now 
saves  ten  later. 

In  a  Bissell  Cyco  Ball  Bearing 
Carpet  Sweeper  you  get  ten 
years  or  more,  on  the  average, 
of  quick,  thorough,  easy  sweep¬ 
ing.  It  is  more  than  four 
wheels,  a  box  and  a  brush.  It 
is  a  perfect  mechanism,  with 
patent-protected  features  in¬ 
suring  its  efficiency  and  dur¬ 
ability. 

Sold  by  furniture,  hardware,  depart¬ 
ment  and  house  fumUhin*  More* 
everywhere.  Booklet  on  request. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

236  Erie  Street 
Grand  Rapid..  Mad). 

BISSELL'S 

Carpet  Sweeper 

Price,  around  SS.00,  depending  upon 


Capture  your 
youth  again 

Yes,  it  c»n  be  done ! 

Every  year  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  come  to  the  Sunshine-Climate 
and  unlock  new  springs  of  energy,  new 
sources  of  well-being  that  bring  back 
Youth  itself. 

Come  Notv — Springtime 
Leave  disagreeable  winter  behind  and 
come  where  flowers  are  blooming  and 
glorious  outdoor  life  awaits  you. 

You  can  golf,  motor,  see  Old  Mexico, 
hunt,  ride  horseback,  study  primitive 
Indians  first  hand  and  fill  your  heart 
with  contentment  from  blue  skies,  balmy 
days  and  open  horizons. 

Excursion  Rates 

Special  rare*  arc  offered  via  Southern  Pacific, 
Rock  I  aland,  and  El  Pa»  and  Southwestern. 
Good  hotel*;  reasonable  rental*.  Come  ru.w 
— it’*  springtime  here. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  the  illuitnted  booklet 
“Man-Building  in  the  Suiuhine-Cbmate. "  J-* 
•end  the  coupon. 

TUCSON 

Sunshine-Climate  Club 

ARIZONA 


Tucson  Sunshine- Climate  Club, 

200  OIJ  Pueblo  Bid*..  Tur*on.  Ariioo.. 

Pirate  wnd  me  your  free  booklet,  “Mlft- 
Building  in  S u nth  ne-Cli mate." 


Address . 
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“It vfl  ,i5ruJb L/t^iox  S  a*aa*r~  ^v€/\.  OQjleMul. ! 

The  New  ^ 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

12f/i  Edition,  32  Volumes 

at  Half  the  Price 

of  the  regular  Cambridge  Issue 

TO-DAY  you  can  buy  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  at  the 
greatest  price  reduction  it  has  ever  been  possible  for  us  to  make. 

To  you  and  to  the  thousands  who  have  said.  "Some  day  I  will 
own  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica."  this  announcement  is  news  of 
the  utmost  importance.  It  means  that  while  this  sale  lasts — a 
very  short  time,  at  most — you  can  obtain  a  complete  set  of  the  new 
Britannica  In  .12  volumes  for  one  half  the  price  of  the  regular 
Cambridge  Issue. 

Due  to  the  changed  and  changing  conditions  of  the  publishing 
business,  manufacturing  costs  have  increased  enormously.  I'p  to 
this  time  the  Britannica  has  been  published  in  two  forms  and  in 
more  styles  of  binding  than  any  other  work.  The  Cambridge  Issue 
has  been  sold  in  eight  bindings— the  llandy  Volume  Issue  in  no  less 
than  fifteen.  We  had  to  decide  whether  we  would  raise  the  prices 
on  the  Britannica  in  all  Its  forms,  including  the  Cambridge,  or 
standardize  on  one  sire  and  a  few  bindings.  Standardization, 
saving  money  for  us  and  for  you,  was  the  inevitable  decision. 

Now.  the  llandy  Volume  Issue,  characterized  by  leading  educa¬ 
tors  und  businessmen  as  the  "greatest  hook-making  achievement 
of  the  age."  is  to  be  discontinued. 

Only  a  Few  Sets  Left 

Our  small  remaining  stock  of  the  llandy  Volume  sets  is  in  five 
choice  bindings.  Half  arc  in  the  popular  Maroon  Cloth,  the  bind¬ 
ing  in  which  the  Britannica  has  gone  into  the  most  homes  in  its 
history.  The  other  half  are  divided  among  the  Library  Buckram, 

Full  Brown  Sheepskin,  Three-quarters  Levant  and  Three-quarters 
Levant  De  Luze. 

These  sets  arc  the  12th  and  latest  edition  in  .12  volumes.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  three  volumes  prepared  since  the  close  of  the  war.  making 
the  Britannica  the  most  *up-to-date  reference,  fact  and  historical 
book  In  the  world. 

All  the  sets  are  printed  on  genuine  India  paper,  that  master 
creation  of  the  paper-maker,  which  gave  the  Britannica  new 
beauty,  lightness  and  convenience.  With  each  set  FREE  is  a  hand¬ 
some  $20.00  mahogany  finished  bookcase,  specially  designed  for  us  Beautiful  Bookcase  FREE 

hy  Maple  &  Co.,  world-famous  cabinetmakers  of  London.  with  rath  liandv  Volume  set  >r  will 

gi>e  abiolutely  fret  thl*  handsome 

Never  in  Your  Life  Will  You  feSiTl 

Have  a  Better  Opportunity 

Our  stock  of  these  Handy  Volume  sets  is  so  small  that  only  a  few- 

more  people  will  be  able  to  secure  this  monumental  work  in  its  c.  .  .»  ,  __  . 

.  .  j  .  ,  ....  ..  .  .  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon 

most  compact  and  convenient  form.  When  these  are  gone  there 

NEVER  will  be  any  more. 

Glve  thought  to  this!  The  Britannica  is  the  world’s  standard  J  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Inc. 
authority  on  all  matters  of  fact  and  history.  It  throws  light  on  i  xew*Ywk  «ty,M,U* 

every  phase  of  man’s  knowledge  and  activity.  J  Please  mrna  mt  once.  •uhout  aiy  obllga 

Seize  this  opportunity  before  it  is  too  late!  Your  chance  is  here.  |  !he  *hc°llandy  Volume' 

the  time  is  now.  The  few  remaining  set,  of  the  Handy  Volume  ; 

Issue  will  not  last  long.  This  minute!!  Before  you  turn  the  page.  ,  t»P".  ««•  ^  “'d  >“*  «  h»lf  ,h* 

sign  the  attached  coupon  (which  commits  you  in  no  way)  and  we  J  '  *  *****’ 

will  send  you  the  full  astonishing  particulars  of  this  once-in-a-  i  Mr- 

lifetime  offer.  !  N*mr  *"■  -  “ 

•1IM 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Inc.  ! 

342  Madison  Avenue  New  York  Cty  • 


Beautiful  Bookcase  FREE 


Wlih  each  liandv  Volume  set  we  will 
obiolutrly  free  ihi*  handsome 
bookcase,  In  mahogany  finlali,  with  at¬ 
tractive  leaded  -glass  door,  especially 
deafened  for  this  Issue  hy  Maple  &  Co., 
the  world  -  famous  cabinetmaker*  of 


Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  to-dayl 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Inc.  I-  l>.  I 

Ml  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Please  vend  me  at  once,  without  any-  obligation, 
full  Information  regarding  your  wonderful  offer  of 
the  few  remaining  seta  of  the  llandy  Volume  Issue 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  the  12th  and  lat¬ 
est  edition.  SI  volumes,  printed  on  genuine  India 
paper,  to  be  sold  while  they  last  at  half  the  price 
of  the  Cambridge  Issue. 


Name. 


Vddress 


You  will  enjoy  this  interesting 
little  book  with  its  brief,  but  sig¬ 
nificant  stories  of  three  of  his¬ 
tory’s  most  striking  characters. 
And  then  there  is  a  “Little 
Story  about  You”  from  which 
you  may  get  a  suggestion  of  real 
importance  in  your  career.  An 
illuminating,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  is  this — yours 
without  cost  or  obligation. 

What  Is  It 

fll  1  Worth 
Oft  mlH  To  You 
UH  To  KnowT 

When  y..u  U.r 


situation*  that 
call  for  (acta— in 
the  other,  in  thr 
club,  ut  a  incul 


THE  NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Newly  Revised  1922  Edition 


In  thr  twenty-four  vol¬ 
ume*  of  tin*  work,  five 
hundred  brilliant  *chol- 
oraha  vc  recorded  all  t  hat 
the  world  has  ever 


time.  Here  n  America'* 

KTcat  i|ue*tion  aiuwerer.  at  your  service  in 
stantly— always,  with  the  knowledge  that 
bnng*  succcsa. 

The  power*  summoned  bv  Aladdin'*  lamp 
were  piiny  compared  with  ihe  power  of 
knowledge  available  here.  The  magic  carpet 
could  not  carry  you  to  *o  many  wonderful 
land*.  The  wivdom  of  Solomon  eneompav^d 
but  un  insignificant  part  of  the  knowledge 
stored  up  here. 


)  ^  thirst  at  home 
the  satisfying  way. 
Order  Coca-Cola  by  the 
case  from  your  grocer. 
Keep  a  few  bottles  in 
your  ice-box..  Wonder¬ 
fully  convenient  to  serve, 
it  delights  the  family 
and  guests. 

Drink 


Delicious  and  Refreshing 


5‘ 


h’ot  from  one  vine  or  one  tree, 
but  a  perfect  blend  of  pure 
products  from  Nature. 


The  Coca-Cola  Company 

Atlanta.  Go. 


Name.  . . 


f  .H.  III*.  9 


Street  Add rc«  ... 
'  City  and  State.  .  - 
Occupation . 
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“The  Man 

Who  Knows” 


Inspiring  I  Whlt^mvs  jj 
Booklet  I  i - 1 1 


An 
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of  these  two  men  has  learned 
the  secret  of  15  minutes  a  dav? 


The  secret  is  contninetl  in  the  free  hook  offered  beloic.  I  util  you  have  read  it  you  have  no  idea 
how  much  15  minutes  a  d> ix  con  noun  in  arou  ill  and  success.  Send  for  your  copy  now 


HKRK  ore  two  men.  equally  good-looking.  equally  well 
dressed.  Yoii  mi*  such  men  in  every  *«*«  ini  gathering 
One  of  them  ran  talk  of  nothing  beyond  the  nu  n-  da.v  « 
news.  The  other  bring*  to  every  subject  a  wr.dlli  of 
light  anil  illustration  that  make*  him  li*tin<  I  to  rug.  rly. 

He  talks  like  u  rnan  who  has  traveled  widely,  though  in* 
only  travels  are  u  business  man's  trips.  lie  know*  some* 
tiling  of  history  and  bingruphy.  of  the  work  of  great  scirn* 
ti*t.*.  ami  the  writings  of  philosopher*  |»ort*.  and  dramatist*. 

Yet  he  is  busy,  u*  all  meu  are.  in  the  affairs  of  everx 
day.  How  lots  lie  found  time  to  acquire  **»  rich  u  mental 
background?  When  there  i*  »ueh  a  multitude  «>f  Itook*  to 
read,  how  eon  any  man  In-  well-read? 

The  answer  to  this  man's  success—  and 
to  the  success  of  thousand*  of  men  uud 
women  like  him— is  contained  in  u  free 
I  took  that  you  may  have  for  the  u*king. 

In  it  is  told  the  story  of  Dr.  Kliot'*  gn  at 
discovery  which,  us  one  man  expressed  it. 

"does  for  reading  whut  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph  did  for  communication."  From 
hi*  lifetime  of  reading,  study,  und  teaching, 
forty  years  of  it  as  president  of  Harvard 
I’niversity.  Dr.  Kliot  tells  just  what  few 
loMiks  he  chose  lor  the  mo*t  famous  library 


in  tlie  world;  why  he  chose  them,  and  how  he  hu*  arrung«*l 
them  xvitli  noli-*  and  reading  course*  so  that  any  man  can 
g.-l  from  them  the  cMentiaU  of  a  hla-ral  education  In  even 
tift.s  u  minutes  a  day.  The  Itookh  t  give*  the  plan.  wo|n*. 
ami  pur|K>*4'  of 

Dr.  Eliot’s 

Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Rooks 

The  Faw i lulling  Path  to  a  Liberal  Education 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  lead 
know  Miincthing  aliuut  tlii*  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it— how  Dr.  Eliot 
has  put  into  his  Five- Foot  Shelf  "the  morn  tia  Is  of 
a  lils  ral  edueation."  how  he  has  so  arranged  it 
that  ex*rn  "fifteen  minutes  a  day"  ale  enough. 
Ihiw  in  pleasant  moments  of  spare  time.  b.V  using 
the  reading  courses  l>r.  Kliot  ha*  provided  for 
vou.  you  ran  get  the  knowledge  of  literature  mid 
life,  the  culture,  the  broad  xiewpoint,  that  every 
university  strixes  to  give. 

“for  me."  wrote  one  man  who  h<ut  *rnt  in  the 
•  mi / *n.  "your  little  free  /*«>i  meant  a  big  itep  for- 
«M.  nml  it  *hnwat  me  betide*  the  nag  to  a  ia*l 
ne>e  world  of  fJeanire" 

Kerry  reader  of  this  page  is  invited  to  have  a 
copy  «■!  this  handsome  and  entertaining  little 
book.  It  is  fr«r.  will  lie  sent  by  mail,  and  in¬ 
volves  no  obligation  of  any  sort.  Merely  clip 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


FIFTEEN 
MINUTES 
A  DAY 


P-  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  Citx 

By  mail.  fr*v.  *ptmI  iim*  the  lit  1 1c*  KiiidelMiok  t  <»  the  must  fatnoti* 
ImmiIc*  in  the  ««*rl<I.  <I«*m  rilun^  l)r.  Kliot's  Five- Foot  Shelf  of 
IhwiL^.  und  containing  the  plan  of  reading  recommended  hv  Dr. 
Kliot  iJ  Harvard. 


COLLI  KR  &  SO  N  COMPANY 

PlilJ inherit  r»f  Good  /took*  Sinrr  |s?-*» 


*mui<  \ 
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Bon 

Ami 

for 

linoleum, 

Congoleum 

etc. 


Principal  uses 
o /  Hon  .-I mi — 

j <>r  cleaning  and 
polishing 
Wliiu  Woodwork 

Aluminum  \\  jre 
Hum,  Copr«  r  and 
Nirk.l  Ware 

<  >)j«»  Hakmit  l>uhr» 
W 

Mirror* 

Tiling 

While  Sh«x» 

The  Hand* 
Linoleum  and 
Ci  inside  um 
Haiimihe 


Three  Things!  Three  Steps! 


THRKK  things! — a  mop,  some  water  in  a  pail,  and  Bon  Ami. 

Three  steps! — sprinkle  Bon  Ami  on  the  floor — go  over  it 
lightly  with  the  mop  well  dampened — and  wipe  it  off  with  the 
mop  wrung  out  of  clean  water. 

That's  all  there  is  to  cleaning  linoleum  and  Congoleum.  It’s 
easy — when  you  use  Bon  Ami.  There’s  such  wonderful  absorptive 
power  in  this  gentle  household  cleanser  that  it  blots  up  dirt  and 
grease  like  magic. 

Moreover,  Bon  Ami  is  kind  to  the  housewife's  hands.  It  never 
reddens,  never  roughens  them.  That's  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  women  use  it  for  all  the  purposes  listed  above. 

THE  BON  AMI  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


"Hain'l  itrituhrJ  j  ft" 


Cake  or  Powder 

\L'biihrx*r  you  prtfrr 
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TOPICS  -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 

(Till*  nparrtJ  <•  U  $  F»»»l  OSn  I™  w  b  *.  pUl^awa  .-S  *•  «<■•-«*  Ita.) 


THE  GREATEST  DISASTER  IN  HISTORY 


History  knows  no  disaster  which  parallel*  the 

earthquake  and  lire  that  visited  Japan  the  first  day 
of  this  month  and  laid  waste  the  capital  city,  the 
chief  seaport,  and  the  moat  popular  pleasure  report >  of  the 
Kingdom.  It  I*  “undoubtedly  the  greate»t  disaster  in  recorded 
time,"  *aya  the  New  York 
I  Tribunt.  Editor*  searching 
!  hack  through  the  littt  of 
catastrophe*  nee  such  event" 
a*  the  Lisbon  earthquake. 

5  the  destruction  of  Her- 

\ 

culaneuin  and  Pompeii.  the 
i  M  <**4iiiii  disaster,  and  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake, 
lerritdc  in  themselves,  yet 
the  merest  slrirmisbea  as 
compare*!  with  thin  latest 
l>attle  1k>  tween  man  and  the 
I  force*  of  nature.  It  was  as 

Iif  in  a  few  hour*  New  York 
City,  ita  suburbs,  Jersey 

(City  and  Newark,  the  Jer¬ 
sey  coast  resorts,  and  the 

vacation  ©enter*  in  the 
I*  Catskills  and  the  Adiron¬ 
dack*  had  been  wiped  out. 
t  Facing  such  an  event,  real¬ 
izing  that  Japan  seem*  to 
l»e  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
earthquake  r.«»no  and  that 
1  the  Japanese  people,  aided 
!  by  the  charity  and  credit 
of  the  rest  of  the  world, 

intend  to  turn  quickly  to  the  work  of  reconstruction,  observer* 
j  here  wonder  at  the  exhibition  at  once  of  man's  f«  eMenes*  and  hi> 
greatness.  Then  they  turn  to  consider  the  effect  „f  the  JapaneM* 
earthquake  on  that  nation  and  other  nation'. 

Seldom  has  destruction  been  so  swift  and  so  complete.  Tin* 
first  earthquake  ahock  came  at  noon  on  Saturday.  September  1. 
A*  the  Washington  Star  notes,  in  summing  up  the  new* 
dispatches,  "there  was  no  time  to  save  anything;  the  land 
heaved  and  opened;  fires  started  in  the  ruins  of  wrecked  buildings 
and  spread  swiftly  through,  the  tinder-like  materials,  and  then 
came  the  waves  from  the  frightfully  disturbed  sea,  giant  walls  of 
water  smashing  in  upon  the  stricken  land,  drowning  the  panic, 
stricken  people  by  thousands." 

It  will  be  week*  before  the  loss  of  life  and  property  cau 
reckoned  other  than  by  the  merest  guesses.  But  the  death* 
apparently  run  into  the  hundreds  *»f  thousands  and  the*  damage 
donc  to  property  in  the  billions,  for  the  area  afflicted,  as  a  New 
York  Times  dispatch  from  Osaka  reminds  us,  ‘'extends  al**ut 
HO  miles  east  and  west,  and  1 10  miles  uorth  and  south,  roughly 


4". ,000  square  miles,  containing  the  big  cities  and  thirty-three 
counties.  It*  whole  population  was  about  7,000,000.  About 
70  per  cent. of  the  cities,  town*  and  village*  have  been  destroyed," 
According  to  most  dispatches,  even,-  building  in  Yokohama  was 

Perhaps  three-fourths  of  Tokyo  was  burned  and  t  h«- 

entire  city— the  world's 
thin!  city,  with  5,000,000 
inhabitant* — wa*  shattered 
by  tho  earthquake.  At  the 
extreme  southwestern  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  devastated  area 
the  ancient  city  of  Nagoya, 
population  000,000,  was  vir¬ 
tually  de*troyv*l.  Famous 
resort  village*  in  tho  moun¬ 
tainous  region  about  Fuji¬ 
yama  were  wiped  out,  to¬ 
gether  with  Kamakura, 
famous  for  its  bronze 
ltuddha.  and  Yokosuka,  the 
most  important  Japanese 
naval  bane. 

In  default  of  accurate 
from  trained 
news  writers,  the  prreiso 
nature  and  extent  of  the 
destruction  were  still  in 
doubt  a  week  after  the  two 
days  of  earthquake  shock. 
Two  characteristic  stories 
from  refugees  give  a  vivid, 
if  incomplete,  impression. 
In  a  United  Sens  dispatch 
from  Osaka,  an  editor  of  the  0*aka  Haiti  if  hi  repeat*  the  simple 
story  told  him  by  a  foreign  refugee  from  Yokohama; 

"At  the  first  'mash  the  city  fell. 

"With  the  sinking  «d  the  land  in  the  lower  town,  water  spurted 
through  innumerable  cracks  in  the  earth.  Within  ten  minutes 
after  the  first  shock  the  stn-ets  were  ten  inches  under  water. 

"The  city  was  absolutely  and  completely  ruined. 

“Under  these  rums  lie  the  bodies  of  many  foreigners,  business 
iron,  clerks  and  stenographer'  in  the  various  foreign  establish¬ 
ments. 

"All  means  of  escape  were  cut  off. 

"  Under  the  hissing  curtain  of  flame  the  people  knelt  in  prayer, 
heedless  of  the  roaring  inferno  about  them. 

"They  seemed  dazed,  indifferent  as  to  their  own  fates,  and 
callous  to  the  miseries  of  those  about  them. 

"They  stared  numbly  at  the  burning  doors  of  houses  whence 
*-anm  mad  shrieks  for  aid." 

A  Japanese  who  walked  from  Tokyo  120  miles  to  tho  Towioka 
wireless  station  told  this  tale,  which  is  reprinted  in  a  pros* 
di'patch  from  Peking: 

"I  was  in  Asakusa  Park  .in  which  were  gathered  thousands  of 
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THIS  WAS  TOKYO 

There  were  forty-eight  »uuarr  miles  of  Tokyo.  most  «•/  It  Imllt  of  nich  wooden,  tile-roofed  houses  u  those 
In  the  picture.  The  sluiklnic*  of  the  earth  aixl  tlir  Hanna  turiml  the  entire  city  Into  a  veritable  Inferno. 


person*  nt  Iho  noon  hour  Sat unlav)  when  there  (•me  terrible 
rumblings,  followed  by  the  crashing  of  building*. 

"I  saw  the  near-by  12-story  tower  in  the  center  of  the  |»ark 
tumble  to  the  ground. 

"The  top  Hix  stories  fell  first,  then  all  fell,  crushing  many  be¬ 
neath  it. 

"Tho  shocks  continued. 

"The  water-mains  broke.  Hooding  tho  park  and  the  districts 
around. 

"  I  heard  a  terrible  chorus  of  howling*  from  the  Zoo. 

"Mingled  with  those  animal  crios  wore  the  shrieks  of  hun¬ 
dred*  pinned  down  in  the  WTockage  of  theaters  and  restaurant*, 
which  continued  fnlling  on  all  sides. 

**  While  tho  buildings  of  Tokyo  still  were  tottering,  fires  blazed 
up  on  every  side,  breaking  out  in  a  dozen  places  at  once." 

In  the  face  of  destruction  that 
wastes  ho  terribly  at  noonday,  the 
New  York  Tribune  reflects  that 
man  "remains  at  the  mercy  of 
endless  giant  forces,  and  his  wis¬ 
dom  thereof,  if  one  looks  to  the 
whole  area  of  the  universe,  is  as 
a  candle  blown  by  wind  in  the 
night."  And  yet  "man.  the  un¬ 
conquerable."  fights  on.  Or.  as 
Hey  wood  Broun  is  moved  to  say 
in  the  New  York  World: 

•‘Hundreds  of  thousands  are 
dead  in  Tokyo,  but  millions  live. 

Across  that  plain  which  lies  above 
n  fire-stream  the  earthquakes  roll 
like  sluggish  waves.  Each  year  a 
thousand  or  more  have  tugged 
at  the  tops  or  Tokyo.  When  bam¬ 
boo  quivers  there  it  is  not  the 
wind. 

“So  it  has  gone  ou  for  centuries. 

This  is  the  mightiest  yet  of  all 
recorded  assaults — ami  man  re¬ 
mains.  In  a  thousand  years  na¬ 
ture  has  not  been  able  to  shake 
him  off.  Tho  the  ground  has 
rocked  and  -waved  l>eneath  him 


liko  a  bronco,  the  little  Japanese 
sits  tight.  And  across  the  world 
from  fellow  man  there  should 
come  a  mighty  and  defiant  shout 
— ‘Hide  him.  cowboy!'" 

The  most  impressive  feature  of 
tho  Japanese  disaster  is  its  un¬ 
paralleled  magnitude,  remarks 
the  New  York  Evening  Pod. 
While  awaiting  official  optimal** 
of  the  loss  to  life  and  property  in 
Japan,  editors  feel  assured  that  all 
previous  records  have  been  sur¬ 
passed.  There  i*  no  such  thing 
as  “terra  firms,"  remark*  th» 
Boston  Herald,  quoting  a  British 
scientist's  assertion  that  "it  would 
be  more  correct  to  coni  parr  the 
earth  to  a  badly  set  hlanc  manic 
being  brought  into  a  dining-hall 
by  a  nervous  waiter."  Within 
three  hundred  years,  tho  Synw-u- 
Pint-Standard  notes,  "there  h»>>- 
been  27  earthquakes  and  volcan* 
eruptions  taking  10.000  live*  «»r 
more."  Two  facta,  says  the  Nr* 
York  Tribune,  "emerge  from  a 
study  of  a  history  of  earthquake 

and  volcanic  eruptions.” 

"The  first  is  that  these  disaster*,  when  causing  severe  low 
have  invariably  occurred  in  tropical  or  semi-tropical  climau< 
Going  back  as  far  as  tho  year  577  A.  I).,  when  a  quake  in  Con 
stantinople  caused  the  death  of  10.000,  one  notes  in  tl* 
record  Italy,  Persia  and  Ja|>un  appearing  tiino  ami  agmn  ii 
the  list. 

“The  second  significant  fact  is  that  earth  disturbances  an 
not  far  apart  in  years,  but  are  almost  continuous  occurrence' ■■ 
the  scene  slowly  shifting  about  tho  earth.  Fortunately  for  tb< 
human  race,  however,  the  majority  of  these  tremors  are  felt  only 
by  the  seismograph,  while  those  of  more  serious  |x»tontialiU« • 
frequently  occur  at  the  ocean-bottom  or  in  sparsely  populate! 
regions. 

"A  list  given  l»olow’  records  all  earthquakes  and  volcan" 
eruptions  from  tho  year  557  up  to  tho  present  in  which  IO.Oun 
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TMfc  HAHBOK  YOKOHAMA 

Tlir  buildings  In  the  foreground  with  the  real  ..f  the  city  «mt  dmroyed  l.y  earthquake  and  tin'  A  tidal  wave  >»rpt  the  harbor  and  the 

harbor  «u  altered. 


I-  rM»n»  nr  nitire  lost  ihoir  live*.  The  thirty-one  disasters  lisle  l 
•how  a  loss  of  1,40H,000  human  live.." 
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Anti  in  a  world  subject  to  earthquakes.  Japan  'hares  with 
Italy  the  doubtful  distinction,  as  tile  Dayton  Journal  reminds  us. 
•  •f  IteinK  their  favorite  haunt.  Durimr  the  last  fifty  yearn  there 
have  been  nearly  28.000  recorded  earthquake  -  in  each  country. 

The  islands  of  Jupau  are  always  aquiver,"  to  use  the  Boston 
lb rahl't  phrase.  The  following  brief  account  of  earthquake,  in 
'  Japan  appears  in  the  New  York  World: 

Japan  has  about  l.oOO  earthquakes  »  year,  or  an  average  of 
four  shocks  a  day,  most  of  which  are  not  violent.  In  Tokyo  a 
•hock  is  felt  on  nn  average  of  once  a  week.  More  or  h  ->  destruc¬ 
tive  quakes  occur  in  Japan  on  an  average  of  once  in  every  two 
.'ears  ami  a  half." 

The  astronomer  T.  J.  J.  See  accounts  as  follows  for  the  great 
uinl-er  of  Japan’s  earthquakes: 

"Hast  of  Japun  there  is  what  i»  known  as  the  ‘Tusrarora 
Deep,’  a  great  area  where  the  ocean  is  4,000  fathom.-  or  aboul 


live  miles  in  depth,  the  greatest  abyss  in  the  world  and  the  source 
uf  the  great«“»t  diaturlmnce*  heretofore  known. 

"I  have  shown  that  earthquakes  are  can  ms  I  by  the  leakago 
of  the  sea  through  the  earth’s  crust.  The  leakage  i-  proport  ionn  to 
to  the  depth. 

"The  earthquakes  in  Ja|»aii  arc  dated  back  many  centuries, 
as  far  as  history  g«>e«.  This  deep  sea  is  the  cause  of  them.  This 
earthquake  is  re|»ortod  to  have  occupied  six  minutes  of  time, 
which  shows  that  the  lava  under  the  earth’s  crust  «n*  adjusting 
itself  from  the  sea  toward  the  land. 

"The  great  tidal  wave  that  follow is|  the  earthquake  shows  also 
that  the  *ca-l>ottom  was  disturlied  and  the  cable#  thereby 
broken. 

"In  geological  times  the  whole  main  i-land  of  Japan  has  In-on 
raisisl  by  this  process. 

"There  i«  no  relief  for  Japan  except  to  build  good  hou.es  and 
make  them  secure  ugainst  fire.” 

Taking  a  forward  look,  financiers  and  business  men  with  eon- 
neetioin  in  the  Orient  predict,  according  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  "the  rapid  reconstruction  of  Tokyo,  Yokohama  and  tin* 
other  devastated  region*  with  the  extensive  u«-  of  steel." 

Tokyo  wa.  a  Htv  of  narrow  winding  streets,  of  houses  made  of 
wood  and  straw  and  paper,  generally  with  tile  roofs.  The 
houM  *  are  built  to  allow  for  earthquake  shocks  «et  up  loosely 
on  th.  ir  foundations  and  so  put  together  as  to  allow  n  certain 
amount  of  swaying,  w  hich  takes  up  a  minor  shock  and  gives  time 
for  escapo  in  cam*  of  a  violent  one.  But  th**  safeguards  against 
earthquake  prove  an  aid  to  fire,  a*  several  newspaper  writers 
point  out.  Am!  so  American  builders  of  recently  erected  ateel- 
frame  buildings  in  Tokyo,  delighted  by  reports  that  those 
structures  "have  gone  through  the  earthquake  with  a  fine 
showing"  and  “were  not  swept  by  fire."  foresee  n  greater  use 
of  steel  in  Japanese  building.  The  editor  of  the  Japanese  Time* 
predicts,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald,  the  elimination  of 
Tokyo's  narrow  winding  streets  and  the  cutting  of  wide  straight 
avenues  through  the  city — "this  terrible  disaster  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  modemiuition  of  the  city." 

For  Japan  as  a  nation  this  disaster  will  mean  two  things: 
"first,  the  more  intensified  industrialism,  and  secondly,  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  its  military  policy."  So  declares  a  Far  Eastern 
authority  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  continues: 

"Japan’s  industries,  momentarily  crippled,  will  lie  rebuilt  with 
incredible  rapidity  and  on  a  scale  tatter  designed  to  cope  with 
Western  competition.  The  silk-looms.  eot ton-spi nners  and  iron- 
foundries  of  Tokyo.  Yokohama  and  Kyoto,  which  now  appear 
damaged  or  ruined,  will  not  long  remain  silent." 
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MUSSOLINI’S  DEFIANCE  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


TALY’8  DRASTIC  DEMANDS  upon  Greece  after  the 
murder  of  the  Italian  members  of  the  Greeo-Albanian 
boundary  commission,  her  bombardment  and  seizure  of  the 
unfortified  Greek  island  of  Corfu,  and  her  denial  of  the  right  of 
the  league  of  Nations  to  intervene  in  the  resultant  crisis.  Amer¬ 
ican  editors  agree,  have  given  the  League  its  "first  real  test" — 
a  test  "on  which  it  may  stand  or  fall."  As  the  Kansas  City 
Jourwif  put-sit, "the  League  is  on  trial  for  its  life."  For,  says  the 
St,  Louis  Star,  "Greece  can  surrender  to  Italy,  and  still  be 
Greece;  but  if  the  Longue  surrenders,  it  will  not  even  lie  a  grease 
spot.”  The  present  issue,  avers  the  New  York  Timet,  "is 
precisely  the  sort  that  everybody  had  in  mind  when  the  League 
was  organized";  therefore,  " if  it  can  not  act  now.  and  act  with 
effect,  it  has  no  reason  for  existence."  "If  the  longue  Council 
fails  to  settle  this  business  it 
might  as  well  adjourn  for  all 
time,  for  its  usefulness  would 
be  done,"  agn>es  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  And  the 
fate  of  the  league,  the  Spring- 
field  Union  reminds  im.  in¬ 
volves  "the  fate  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty."  This  point 
was  dramatically  emphasized 
by  Lord  Hubert  Cecil  in  the 
Ijcaguo  Council,  when  he  called 
for  the  reading  of  Articles  X. 

XII  and  XV  of  the  Covenant 
of  tint  Is  ■ague  of  Nations  and 
referred  to  them  ns  articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  After 
these  Imd  been  read  in  English 
and  French,  Lord  Robert  said: 

"  I  do  not  want  to  add  any¬ 
thing  except  this:  I  would 
point  out  that  these  articles 
are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  also  in 

the  trenties  of  St.  Germain,  Ncuilly  and  the  Trianon,  and  if  these 
treaties  an-  to  Ik-  disregnnl.il  the  whole  settlement  of  the  new 
Europe  will  l*c  shaken." 

I»ut  if  the  league  is  facing  its  supreme  test,  sav  many  .ilitors, 
it  is  also  facing  its  supreme  opportunity.  Both  Italy  and  Grow 
on-  member*  of  the  Ix-ogue,  and  Greece  has  laid  her  case  before 
that  body.  Its  jurisdiction  is  clear,  our  papers  generally  agn-e. 
As  the  New  Orleans  Timct-Picaf/unt  remarks,  "the  league  of 
Nations  hus  never  Itcforo  hod,  and  may  never  have  again,  so 
fine  an  opportunity  to  prove  its  efficacy  in  the  service  for  which 
it  was  organized  a-s  is  afforded  bv  this  Grvco-Italian  'brain¬ 
storm.’”  By  a  singular  coincidence,  notes  the  Baltimore  .Son. 
this  opportunity  occurs  not  far  from  the  .late  of  the  assassina¬ 
tions  and  ultimatum  which  prccipitat.il  the  World  War  in  191 1. 
"  If  America  is  wanted  in  the  League,  lien-  is  the  League's  chance 
to  meet  its  American  critics,"  rvmurks  the  Newark  .W/r*.  “lien*, 
then,  is  the  time  and  (K’casioii  for  the  League  to  go  to  it  and  prove 
itself,"  doelan*3  the  Omaha  WorUL-HeraU;  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Pott  assures  the  league  that  if  it  takes  an  uncompromising 
stand  for  peace  in  this  emergency  it  will  have  the  sentiment  of 
tlio  civilized  world  l*chind  it. 

"The  challenge  so  roughly  tlung  down  by  the  Fascist  dictator 
must  l*c  picked  up  by  the  representatives  of  the  fiftv-lwo  na¬ 
tions  now  ossernbl.il  at  Geneva,"  insists  the  New  York  Etenimf 
Pott,  which  argues  that : 

"  Fear  that  the  League  may  fail  to  vindicate  its  authority 
against  a  defiant  Italian  Government  ought  not  to  enter  into 
consideration.  The  League  will  not  suffer  iu  popular  esteem  if  it 


does  its  duty  and  is  defeated.  There  is  no  disgrace  iu  defeat. 
The  utmost  that  people  can  say,  then,  is  that  the  League  is  n-»t 
strong  enough  to  enforce  its  will.  The  thing  they  must  not!** 
allowed  to  say  is  that  the  League  is  afraid.  .  .  . 

"Whether  Mussolini  yields  or  carries  out  his  throat,  the  League 
is  assured  of  a  moral  victory  if  only  it  will  make  the  necessary 
display  of  courage.  And  it  may  turn  out  to  lx*  more  than  a  moral 
victory.  The  Lcuguo  could  ask  for  no  bettc-r  issue  to  assert 
itself  upon  thnn  this  old  barbarous  practise  which  vindicates 
‘national  honor'  by  the  bombardment  of  towns  and  the  slaughter 
of  innocent  citizens." 

"The  league  may  be  damned  if  it  undertakes  a  settlement, 
but  it  will  Ik-  triply  and  inevitably  damned  if  it  does  not,"  re¬ 
marks  the  Philadelphia  PuIJic  Ledger.  This  international  jH-ai»- 
organization  "is  as  weak  or  as  strong  os  the  fifty-two  nations 

composing  it  desire  it  to  be." 
declares  the  evening  edition 
of  the  sume  piper.  Great 
Britain,  the  dispatches  tell  u\ 
is  ready  to  make  this  case  the 
arid  test  of  the  League.  "If 

France  supports  England  an  I 

the  Little  Entente,  the  League 
will  function  and  Italy  will 
have  to  behave,"  beliove*  tic 
Syracuse  Port-Standard.  But 
many  of  our  j*a|H*rs  find  in  tbo 
outlook  little  reason  for  opti¬ 
mism.  As  the  anti-L*agt<* 
New  York  Herald  nx-m  it,  ths 
Grvco-Italian  incident  "teK* 
the  whole  story  of  n  Leagu* 
that  has  neither  physical  n-r 
moral  force."  "The  chantvi- 
lerie*  of  the  major  Powers  h#'-* 
taken  the  matter  out  -f 
the  hands  of  the  impotent 
League,"  says  the  Rocbt-ilcr 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  "Italy 
has  created  an  embarrassing  situation  for  itself  by  repudiating 
its  agreement  to  refer  dispute* such  as  tlii  i  to  the  League,  but  it 
bas  greatly  enlightem-d  the  world  as  to  the  true  character  of  1 1  - 
la-ague."  remarks  the  Washington  Post,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  United  States  is  watching  these  developments  w  ith  much 
interest,  because  there  is  still  a  contingent  of  Americans  who  l»- 
lievo  in  joining  the  League.  To  the  extent  that  Italy  and  the 
other  great  European  Powers  arc  now  disclosing  the  fraudulent 
character  of  tlie  l-cague,  America  is  indebted  to  them,  for  there 
is  no  disposition  here  in  any  quarter,  we  believe,  to  urge  t!.e 
United  States  to  join  n  league  that  is  not  genuinely  and  impar¬ 
tially  administered  in  the  cause  of  world  |*oace.  Wo  assume  tlut 
the  American  advocates  of  the  League  do  not  prujn.se  that  its- 
United  States  should  join  a  cabal  of  the  principal  Powers,  mas¬ 
querading  as  a  league  of  nations  to  prevent  war.  but  actually 
intriguing  for  their  own  advantage." 

But  "it  is  not  yet  the  League  of  Nations,  but  Italy,  that  is  on 
trial  before  the  opinion  of  the  world,"  avers  the  Newark  A7 
"Both  official  opinion  and  public  sentiment  throughout  Europe 
rejected  Italy's  explanations  and  condemned  the  Italian  course." 
says  the  Philadclpliia  Xorth  American;  and  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States  the  general  condemnation  is  reflected  in  such 
phrases  as  “megalomaniac  nationalism."  " epileptic  diplomacy 
and  in  such  characterizations  of  Mussolini  as  "this  international 
firebrand,"  "this  swashbuckler  who  has  strayed  out  of  the 
Middle  Age*.”  The  killing  of  sixteen  refugee  children  in  Corfu 
during  the  Italian  bomlwirdment  of  an  unfortified  town  is  dU- 
cust  under  such  editorial  headings  as  "The  Murders  of  Corfu" 
and  "The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.”  In  Now  York  City  the 
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WIIKKE  (i  It  K(  *0-1  TALI  AN  WAR  CLOUD*  LOWKR 
The  I  tall  i n  mrmhrr*  of  the  Giv«*>- Albanian  bow  lary  rommlmino 
were  immleml  at  a  pot nl  brtwm-n  Janlna  an«l  the  AII>aniun  border. 
Italy  m.irini  with  an  ultimatum  ami  the  ■riiuro  of  Corfu. 
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Alba  Nora,  organ  of  the  Italian  Workers’  party  in  this  country, 
condemns  “Mussolini's  high-handed  action.”  But  the  Corrierc 
d“ America  (New  York)  assures  its  readers  that  this  “verbal 
hostility”  is  only  what  “every  great  nation  has  had  to  endure 
whenever  it  asserted  its  prestige,  its  dignity,  its  strength." 
“Corfu  is  occupied;  this  is  important,  all  the  rest  is  literature.” 
remarks  11  Progreano,  of  New  York,  and  in  another  New  York 
Italian-Anieriean  journal,  BoUettina  Hello  Sera,  we  read: 

“The  crime  perpetrated  in  Epirus  is  the  last  act  of  the 
campaign  waged  by  all  Greek  governments  and  bv  the  Greek 
press  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Hellenic  predatory  purposes. 
Italy  is  prepared  to  foil  the  plot.  It  supports  Mussolini  in 
breaking  the  threads  of  old 
conspiracies  to  its  detriment; 
and  it  will  support  its  Premier 
••ven  to  the  point  Of  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  league  of  Na¬ 
tions.” 

In  Chicago  the  Xuovo  Venu - 
’>■  pays  its  respects  to  England. 

France  and  the  League  of 
Nations  as  follows: 

"The  league  of  Nations  is 
powerless. 

“With  Taranto  and  Corfu 
in  its  hand**,  Italy  can  bottle 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  No  one  could 
penetrate  there,  and  her  fleet 
would  lx*  safe  agninst  any 
attack  or  surprize  by  Inrger 
Mjuatlrons.  In  this  manner, 

Italy  could  cImm>ho  her  own 
time  and  her  own  battlo-flcld. 

No  nation  on  earth  could 
place  t  ho  defense  in  jeopardy 
or  in  danger.  England  and 
France  know  this  and  will 
never  go  farther  than  the 
customary  protest." 

Premier  Mussolini,  in  an 
interview  cabled  to  tho  New 
York  Herald,  explains  his 
•eisurc  of  ( 'orfu: 

“I  ordered  the  Italian  Navy 
to  occupy  Corfu  because  I  know 
the  Greeks  and  was  aware  that 
if  T  did  not  take  a  pledge  for 
their  payment  of  reparation  I 

would  get  nothing  out  of  them.  I  have  now  taken  a  pledge  and 
I  will  retain  it  until  there  has  been  a  complete  ami  literal  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  conditions  of  my  ultimatum  to  them.  If  the  Greeks 
fulfil  them  ami  pay  up  I  will  withdraw  from  Corfu,  but  they  had 
better  pay  soon,  for  next  week  the  price  will  be  higher.  There 
naval  operations  are  expensive.  Battleships  won't  steam  on  songs. 

“  If  for  any  reason  Greece  does  not  pay  I  will  remain  in  Corfu 
indefinitely.  I  have  no  intention  of  occupying  more  Greek  terri¬ 
tory  or  inflicting  other  penalties,  unless,  of  course,  tho  Greek*  are 
foolish  enough  to  attack  Italian  subjects  or  property.  In  that 
case  I  should  be  forced  to  take  immediate  military  action." 

Concerning  the  League  of  Nations  he  said: 

"Italian  public  opinion  doc*  not  like  the  League  of  Nations 
for  a  very  good  reason.  We  resist  its  aims,  but  I  completely 
deny  its  authority  to  intervone  in  a  matter  affecting  Italian  honor. 
Tho  present  affair  does  not  come  under  the  League  covenant,  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  war." 

The  Greek-American  press  in  this  country’  is  very*  bitter  against 
I'aly.  In  tho  Atlantia  (New  York)  we  read: 

•’Italy  has  rejected  tho  mediation  anil  the  counsel  of  the 
League  of  Nations  with  the  same  arrogance  with  which  Imperial 
Germany  of  1914  rejected  the  friendly  intervention  of  the 
Powers.  Tho  Government  of  Athens  has  submitted  to  most 
of  the  terms  of  the  Italian  ultimatum  and  stated  that  it  was 
eager  to  give  tho  Italians  every  satisfaction  compatible  with 
the  self-respect  and  the  prestige  of  an  independent  European 


State.  But  Mr.  Mussolini  wants  to  destroy  Hellenism  as  a 
state  and  as  a  nation." 

Mussolini's  “unwillingness  to  submit  the  case  to  the  verdict 
of  the  world"  convinces  the  Greek  National  Herald  (New  York) 
that  “Italy  was  seeking  for  a  pretext  to  fall  upon  an  ex¬ 
hausted  nation."  To  quote  further: 

“Greece  .  .  .  wants  nothing  but  more  light  on  the  situation. 
The  Greek  Government  has  proclaimed  a  reward  of  1,<MX),000 
drachmas  for  any  one  who  would  point  out  or  capture’  the 
perpetrators  of  the  border  crime.  Moreover,  Greece  deposits 
50,000,000  lire  in  any  Swiss  bank,  to  1m*  used  as  an  indemnity 
in  case  the  League  of  Nations,  the  supreme  court  of  the  con¬ 
science  of  nations,  returns  a 
verdict  against  her. 

“To  all  these  logical  pro¬ 
posals  of  Greece,  Mussolini 
answer*  with  the  demand  of 
money.  He  threatens  Greece 
that  if  she  does  not  accept 
his  peremptory  demands,  the 
price  will  go  higher.  He  di- 
mamls  money  and  threatens 
to  fire*  the  dynamite  to  wreck 
the  peace  of  the  world." 

And  in  The  ('reek  Slur 
•Chicago  l  wv  are  told  lliut 
“Italy  since  1*>07  has  been  a 
latter  enemy  of  Greece.” 
More-over  — 

“Italy  wants  to  destroy  and 
huiniliute  Greece.  She  finds 
an  opportunity  to  execute  her 
wishes  by  murdering  indirectly 
her  ow  n  rni»» ion  on  Greek  ter¬ 
ritory.  Italy  wanted  the  DiMie- 
i*anoM-  (twelve  islands).  She 
M-ized  them.  Italy  wanted 
Corfu,  and  teized  that.  She 
want*  to  1m*  the  supreme  power 
in  the  Greek  peninsula  and 
challenge*,  not  only  Greece, 
but  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  world  as  well.  Is  it  ‘might 
is  right’?’’ 

From  dispatches  and  official 
statements  we  gut  her  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  of  the  events 
which  resulted  in  the  Greco- 
Italian  crisis.  On  August  27  General  Tellini  and  the  other 
Italian  member*  of  the  Greco-Al)>anian  1>ouiidary  commission 
were*  shot  and  killed  on  Qre<ck  territory  by  unidentified  assassin*. 
On  August  29  Italy  rent  to  Greece  a  seven-point  ultimatum. 
There  demands  were:  1.  Sweeping  official  apologies  to  the  Italian 
Government  by  thcGreek  military  authorities.  2.  The  victims  to 
bo  given  solemn  funeral  ceremonies  in  Athens,  all  members  of  the 
Greek  Government  participating.  3.  The  Greek  war-ships  in  t  he 
l’irwus  to  fire*  a  twenty-one-gun  salute  to  the  Italian  flag  while 
flying  that  flag  at  their  mastheads.  4.  Severest  inquiry  by  Greek 
authorities  on  the  spot  of  the  massacre,  assisted  by  the  Italian 
military  attache  at  Athens.  5.  Capital  punishment  for  all  tho 
guilty.  6.  An  indemnity  of  50.000,000  lire  (approximately 
$2,000,000),  to  bo  paid  five  days  from  presentation  of  the  de¬ 
mands.  7.  Military  honors  for  the  vietima  when  their  bodies 
an*  embarked  for  Italy.  According  to  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patches.  Greece  regarded  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  demands  as 
infringements  of  her  sovereignty,  and  suggested  their  modifica¬ 
tion ,  but  agreed  to  the  others.  On  the  31st  an  Italian  fleet 
bombarded  and  occupied  Corfu,  an  unfortified  Greek  island, 
causing  sixty-five  casualties,  including  tho  killing  of  sixteen 
refugee  orphan  children.  On  the  same  day  Greece  appealed  her 
case  to  the  League  of  Nations,  declaring  that  if  the  League  could 
not  help  her  she  must  fight. 
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TO  END  THE  ETERNAL  COAL  SQUABBLES 

SOMETHING.  ANYTHING,  to  stop  the  perpetual  rows  in 
the  coal  industry  that  upset  business  and  imperil  life  and 
health  is  demanded  in  scores  of  editorials  written  since 
September  1,  when  the  hard-coal  miners  laid  down  their  picks. 
"The  public,"  declares  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  "does  not  want 
a  compromise  that  will  merely  smooth  over  the  trouble  for  a 
year,  leaving  the  same  old  evils.”  and  the  New  York  World 
agrees  that  "a  solution  of  the  anthracite  problem  must  be  had." 
“Why  must  the  public  forever  he  the  goat?"  asks  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  which  is  in  close  touch  with  the  anthracite 
Helds,  and  its  neighbor.  The  I'ublic  Ledger,  also  wi'hes  to  know 
if  the  time  hasn’t  come  “when  the  public  should  be  considered 
in  these  settlements  that  settle  nothing?" 

Coal  to-day  is  approximately  $2  almve  war  prices,  and  that 
sprcud  in  price  is  paid  by  the  public,  avers  this  paper.  Miners’ 
wages,  nsscrts  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  “are  114  per 
cent,  u1m>vo  the  wage  prevailing  More  the  war."  And  under 
our  Government,  notes  the  Omaha  /lee.  "them  is  no  way  to 
compel  the  miners  and  operator*  to  settle  their  differences." 
"Only  the  nationalization  of  the  anthracite  mine*  will  bring 
relief  from  present  intolerable  conditions,"  thinks  the  New 
York  Call,  a  UW  daily. 

Before  we  examine  any  of  the  legislative  grist  which  is  promised 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  several  observer*  ask 
whether  something  may  not  lie  wrong  with  our  only  anthra¬ 
cite-producing  Stute — Pennsylvania.  In  tho  first  place,  we 
are  reminded  by  the  Boston  Herald,  Buffalo  hr  pres*,  ami 
other  papers  in  anthracite-burning  sections  of  the  country,  the 
Stute  of  Pennsylvania  continues  to  collect  a  production  tax  on 
anthracite  amounting  to  some  $7,000,000  a  year.  "Naturally," 
observes  tho  Boston  paper,  "  Pennsylvania  desires  that  anthracite 
shall  be  produced  at  any  price,  so  that  she  can  collect  her  tax. 
She  cares  little  what  wages  are  paid,  or  whether  a  10  per  cent, 
increase  is  grunted  in  the  prowl t  instance,  so  long  ns  we  coal 
consumers  pay  them."  "The  Pennsylvania  legislature,  by 
re|M‘aling  this  tax,"  suggests  tho  Buffalo  |>apcr,  "could  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  desires  to  reap  no  unduo  l*onolit  from  the  State’s 
monopoly,  and  at  the  same  time  lower  the  prico  of  coal." 

Another  lione  which  sticks  in  the  craws  of  such  widely  read 
papers  as  the  lYovidence  Journal,  Philadelphia  Record,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal  and  Wall  Street  Journal  is  Pennsylvania's  system 
of  miners'  licenses,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Minneajioli*  daily, 
"gives  to  the  men  what  amounts  to  a  monopoly  of  the  work, 
so  that  tho  u mi  of  strike-breakers  is  practically  impossible."  Of 
course,  writes  Holier!  T.  Small,  in  a  Harrisburg  dispatch  to  the 
Washington  Star: 

"In  u  grave  emergency  the  Governor  could  seize  the  mines 
in  this  State  and  work  them.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  confers  these  emergency  powers  upon  the  chief  executive. 
But  it  is  agreed  the  emergency  would  have  to  be  very  great 
indeed  to  wnrrnnt  the  Governor  the  use  of  these  extreme  pow  ers." 

Even  if  such  an  emergency  does  not  present  itself  this  winter. 
Senator  Copeland  (Dem.,  N.  Y.)  avers  that  he  will  present  a 
legislative  program  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  "which,  if 
enacted,  will  do  away  with  the  annual  dispute  of  coal-miners  and 
operators."  According  to  the  Senator,  who  formerly  was  Health 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City: 

"This  is  not  an  economic  question.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
preference  or  convenience  of  operators  or  miners.  The  health 
and  lives  of  our  people  an*  at  stake. 

"The  American  people  demand  that  these- annual  perfnrmanees 
end.  anil  end  at  once.  If  plain,  ordinary  common  sense  docs  not 
prevail,  there  is  universal  demand  for  radical  legislation  that  shall 
terminate  such  opportunities  to  gamble  with  the  lives  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  public. 

"There  are  two  things  which  face  the  coal  operators:  First, 
a  Federal  ownership  with  public  or  private  operation;  Second, 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Federal  body  with  power 
sufiicient  to  protect  tho  right  aud  health  of  the  public.  There 


is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  right  of  the  Government  to  adopt 
any  system  of  control  it  may  determine  is  best  to  protect  health 
and  life." 

As  Mark  Sullivan  writes  in  the  Now  York  Tribune : 

"Those  most  familiar  with  the  coal  situation  say  there  is  one 
solution  through  which  the  miners  could  get  higher  returns  f„r 
their  work,  the  public  eould  get  cheaper  coal,  and  the  owners 
undiniinished  profits.  That  solution  w'ould  Ik-  a  control  over  tin- 
whole  industry,  cither  by  voluntary  understanding  between 
operators  and  miners  or  through  Federal  supervision,  whereby 
the  miners,  without  ln-ing  paid  materially  higher  wages,  would 
get  a  larger  income  for  the  year.  The  loss  through  periodic  stoje 
pages  is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  wastages  in 
America.  This  could  l*c  prevented  by  a  closer  consolidation  of 
the  industry  and  greater  coordination,  with  seasonal  needs  and 
marketing. 

"To  establish  this  kind  of  consolidation  of  tho  industry,  either 
through  government  supervision  or  through  voluntary  conjura¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  all  the  elements  in  the  industry,  would  Ik-  on- 
cun-.  The  other  is  to  establish  the  principle  that  arbitration  i- 
the  one  jM-areful  means  which  civilization  lias  discovered  fur  tit 
cun-  and  prevention  of  disputes. 

"In  tin-  rual  strike  last  year  the  Ihvsidcnt.  because  of  consti¬ 
tutional  limitations,  was  aide  to  do  nothing.  Congress  was  able 
to  do  nothing  except  to  en-ate  the  Coal  Commission  lifter  the 
cri>is  had  arrived,  and  that  the  powers  of  the  Coal  Commission 
were  inadequate  has  been  prov«-d  in  the  pn-sent  ease. 

"The  President  of  the  I'nited  States,  under  the  Constitution, 
can  send  Federal  troops  in  a  State  only  on  the  n-quest  of  the 
Governor,  or  on  the  request  of  the  legislature.  It  is  only  by 
stretching  the  Constitution  that  the  Government  can  tak- 
effective  charge  of  the  anthracite  mining  industry.  That  indus¬ 
try  is  all  within  a  State.  It  is  not  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
can  only  Ik-  construed  as  such  through  overemphasizing  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  coal-mining  to  transportation.  The  power  to  deal  with 
the  coal  situation  rests  more  largely  in  the  Government  of 
Pennsylvania  than  in  the  Federal  Government. 

"The  State  Government  or  Pennsylvania  has  hud  eornpl.t- 
power  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  all  its  phases.  It  can  j  rovid* 
a  statute  requiring  compulsory  arbitration  ns  readily  as  tl 
Federal  Government  ran.  It  was  the  State  legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  that  j>asM-d  the  act  licensing  miners,  which  act  j»ru«- 
tivally  makes  impossible  the  ending  of  the  strike  through  ill- 
ordinary  method  of  hiring  non-union  lulxtrers.  It  is  the  State 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  alone  that  has  the  jKiwer  to  repeal 
or  mmlifv  this  statute,. 

"It  is  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania  which  have  the  power  to 
declare,  if  they  so  wish,  that  l»oth  the  miners'  union  and  tl* 
organization  of  the  operators  constitute  n  menace  to  the  public 
welfare,  nnd  to  dissolve  them.  It  is  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  lias  the  immediate  power  to  use  troops  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order,  if  that  should  Ik-  necessary." 

The  St.  Jom-j>1i  A'fiM-/’rni  suggests  that  eventually  "the 
mines  may  have  to  Ik-  seized,  the  miners  may  have  to  1m-  drafted 
or  other  steps  taken  to  assure  a  coal-supply,"  but  William  Han! 
writing  from  Harrisburg  to  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  say*: 
"It  is  admitted  that  neither  injunctions  nor  troops  could  make 
the  miners  dig  coal."  Recalling  the  ability  which  tho  organized 
miners  have  to  completely  slop,  with  the  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania 
license  law,  the  production  of  anthracite.  The  Iron  Age  (New 
York)  offers  still  another  drastic  remedy  for  what  is  becoming 
known  as  "the  annual  coal  crisis."  Says  this  trade  authority: 

"We  do  not  think  that  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Government 
would  kau-  to  strain  their  minds  to  find  the  United  Mine  Workers 
an  organization  that  is  inimical  to  public  welfare  and  illegal  in 
its  practises.  The  Coal  Commission  Ih-Uovcs  that  there  is  ample 
authority  to  punish  a  conspiracy  of  operators  or  miners  or  both, 
directed  against  the  general  welfare  of  the  jn-ople.  If  the  United 
Mine  Workers  is  not  a  conspiracy,  what  is? 

"It  would  1m-  the  l*old  and  courageous  thing  now  to  proceed  to 
dissolve  the  United  Mine  Workers  as  an  organization  direct.*! 
against  the  public  welfare,  restore  the  constitutional  right  of 
every  man  to  work  as  he  pleases,  and  remove  impediments  to 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  nnd  demand,  so  that  anthra¬ 
cite  mining  might  begin  to  function  with  the  freedom  of  other 
industries  aud  let  the  people  have  the  coal  they  want.  If  legal 
authority  for  such  action  can  not  be  found,  then  Congress  should 
be  summoned  to  enact  it.” 
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MEXICAN  RECOGNITION  AS  A  SPUR 
TO  BUSINESS 


rnpVIK  SERIOUS  HARM  to  our  Rood  relation*  with  South 
W  and  Central  America  that  was  caused  by  our  diplomatic 
JL  breach  with  Mexico  has  now  been  ended,  rejoice  many 
American  papers,  which  go  on  to  predict  that  our  recognition  of 
Obrcgon’a  repuldic  on  the  last  day  of  August  will  al-o  start  a 
large  volume  of  trade  flowing  in  l»oth  directions  across  the  border. 
That  an  "epoch  of  unprec- 
• -den  ted  business  expansion 

and  prosperity”  is  opened  up  1 

by  this  renewal  of  cordial 

relations  is  the  opinion  of  ~rrts. 

David  Lawrence,  an  expo*  mm 

rienced  Washington  corre- 

-pondent.  and  the  Philadelphia  ' - fJLJ 

Rrtning  Public  Ledger  is  sure  ^  ag 

thischunge  of  attitude  on  the  • ;  f\  J  -*,\  K-<rf 

part  of  Unde  Sam  "will  have  OU  Jt  1. 1 

a  more  healthful  aflM  upon  l|l 

our  relations  with  I-ntin  Amer- 

ica  than  a  dozen  Pan-Anicr-  ■/ 

ican  conferences.”  What  AH&v 

n  cognition  will  mean  to  both 

<*•  mi ii tries  is.  in  fact,  "hardly  yMff 

conceivable.'  we  are  told  by  Arai 

the  St.  Loui*  (Unite- Democrat,  _ 

but  one  of  the  results  that  is 

sure  to  follow,  predicts  the  r£  u 

San  Francisco  Hulltlin,  is  that 
Americans,  "assured  of  ude* 

quote  seonrity  for  their  in-  bw 

vestments,  will  invest  in  MEXICO 

Mexican  bonds,  thus  mnking  >-.*•  i**— . 

money  for  themselves  and  for  this  ******  T"  BK  °- 

Mexico.*  _MK 

Heeognition  by  the  United  __ 

States,  points  out  the  Louifr* 

ville  Couricr-J  am  mil.  is.  in  effect,  merely  an  opening  wedge,  "and 
the  example  of  this  country  will  doubtless  he  promptly  followed 
bv  similar  action  in  Clreat  Britain.  France.  Cuba  and  Germany." 
Already  Mexico  is  recognized  by  Spain  and  various  Latin- 
Atnerieun  republics.  "Mexico  is  in  a  favorable  position  to  win  a 
loan  on  favorable  terms."  writes  Mr.  Law-re  lire  in  the  New  York 
boning  World,  "and  the  next  step  undoubtedly  will  l*e  the  re¬ 
financing  of  the  republic  to  the  south."  "Such  a  loan  ha*  Is-eti 
discuat  on  several  occasions. "  we  are  inforiued  by  the  New  York 
llr mid,  "but  nothing  could  Is-  done  until  Mexico's  credit  had 
•«een  restored  and  interest  payment  on  her  debt  resumed." 

The  bulk  of  American  editorial  comment  following  the  closing 
••f  the  breach,  however,  deals  with  the  effect  w  Inch  rhang.  d  condi¬ 
tions  will  have  upon  trade  relations  between  the  two  eountne-. 
The  Birmingham  Age- II mild,  for  instance,  see*  the  "dawn  of  a 
period  of  mutually  profitable  intercourse."  for.  we  are  reminded 
hy  the  Birmingham  .Veers: 

"The  United  States  is  Mexico's  Ih>i  customer  tor  her  oil. 
her  gold  and  silver,  her  hides,  her  cotton,  her  henequcti.  I--*-! 
cattle,  mahogany,  coffee  and  many  les-er  products.  She  i«  now 
«>ae  of  our  best  customers  for  manufactun  s  of  all  sorts;  for  in  an 
evenly  balanced  exchange  of  trade  there  i*  the  proper  stability 
and  mutual  profit.  No  country  can  maintain  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  upon  a  permanent  basis  without  an  approximately  equal 
How  of  commodities;  the  more  we  buy  from  M<‘.\i<o.  the  more 
‘U<-  w  ill  Ik*  able  to  buy  from  us.  and  at  rates  of  financial  exchang. 
which  will  foster  the  development  of  business." 

Mr.  Hoover's  Department  off  Commerce  “will  semi  trade 
agents  into  Mexico  at  once  to  determine  the  country's  special 
ttMsls  for  American  manufactured  products,"  writes  the  Wash¬ 


i 
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ington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Trih>m<.  and  George  \V. 
llinman.  financial  and  trade  expert  of  the  New  York  American, 
see*  "tremendous  prospects"  for  American  business.  But,  con¬ 
tinues  this  authority: 

"The  selling  of  good*  in  the  Mexican  market  i*  not  all  there  is 
in  peace  with  Mexico.  Perhaps  the  chief  Item-fit  to  American 
busim**'  should  be  that  which  comes  from  American  investment 
across  the  border. 

"The  United  States  has  invested  marly  *2.000.000,000  in 

( ‘annda  for  commercial  ami 
-  industrial  pur|toses.  and  has 

f  I  .ought  Insides  nearly 

ODO.OOO  of  Canadian  bonds. 
From  all  sorts  of  Cantulinu  in¬ 
vestments  Americans  must 
draw  at  least  SI 50,000 ,000  u 

year. 

"Now.  of  course.  Mexico  is 
not  Canada.  Mexican  condi¬ 
tion*  arc  not  Canadian  condi¬ 
tion*.  Yet  there  i.*  no  reason, 
if  Mexican  conditions  remain 
stable,  why  American  business 
with  Mexico  should  not  move 
in  the  same  direction  as  our 
business  with  Canada— up¬ 
ward  in  investment,  onward  in 
trade.  On  tile  south,  as  oil 
the  north,  a  mure  line  on  the 
map  divide*  us  from  our  m-igh- 
U.r.  On  the  south,  ns  on  the 

Jfct.  w  y - - _ j  north,  the  resources  to  In* 

worked  with  foreign  capital 
an*  enormous. 

n  "  lnger«oll  estimates  tins 

.  tM  country'*  investment  in  Mexico 

A..-'  at  Ssiin.WI.000.  A*  this  coun¬ 

try'-  commercial  investment 
ill  Canada  mounts  upward  to¬ 
ward  *.UKMJ.OOO.O(M).  what  is 
:  or  THE  FEU  rm  v.  to  prevent  It*  invest inent  in 

KKVl.LY  WANTED  Mexico  from  going  to  a  billion 

itches*  in  ih.*  Ch.-.c  r»<s*.,  and  a  half,  prov ided  Mexico 

■  wants  it.  ns  she  docs,  and 

guarantee*  its  safety,  a*  she 
prvnn-c*:*  And  wliat  i*  to  prevent  tin*  country's  trade  with 
Mexico  from  growing  to  half  tin*  siwol  our  trade  with  Canada, 
in*i**ad  <if  1n-*«*:  «»nlv  a  third  a*  now?  The  op|iort unity  is 
enormous." 

"Pos.ibly  the  out-landing  achievement  of  the  Ohregon  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Mexico."  we  read  in  another  American  article, 
•*i-  the  la  Hm*rta-l-amoiit  financial  agreement  of  June,  1022." 
Continues  this  pa|ier: 

"I ml.-r  thi*  agreement  th<-  Mexican  Finance  Minister  agreed 
to  t..gm  paying  off  a  public  and  railroad  debt  of  SoOO.OOO.OHIl  ns 
w.  ll  n*  *2>N).UIMI.(NI0  of  inter.  *1  in  default.  The  railroads  are  to 
I**  turn.*. I  back  to  their  private  owners,  the  National  Railways 
•  •f  Mexi.*o.  a-  -«h.ii  tin-  M«-xi.*ati  (!overtim.*nt  ha*  put  them  in 
a*  g. n w I  «ha|s-  -i.  wh«*n  Carranza  l.«ok  them.  Tin*,  the  Govern- 
meiit  rlaim*.  alreidy  ha-  l*.**ii  aceompli*h«*d.  and  it  is  eX|H«ct.-d 
that  the  nwd*  will  -sion  return  to  private  o|M-ration.  As  part  of 
the  •!*•  la  Iliierta-Lainont  agn-em.-nt,  I«v  which  the  Me.\i.-a:t 
Government  resume*  payment  on  it*  own  obligations  in  arrears, 
it  also  guarnul.s-*  payment  ..n  the  Ixmd*  of  these*  Mexican  rail¬ 
roads.  in  default  since  10|  I. 

•■American  capital  i-  await. *.1  for  a  countless  tiumlicr  >•( 
transportation,  irrigation,  lumbering.  agricultural,  mining  and 
oil  opportunities  which  alxxiiid  in  Mexico.  A*  the  plan  of  pay¬ 
ment-  u poll  tin*  old  Mexican  debt  -wing*  into  effect,  and  the 
friendly  attitude  «.f  ’he  Obr.*gon  Gov  eminent  In-eomes  common 
knowledge  a-  the  result  of  recognition,  it  is  predicted  that 
Mexican  private  uud  public  M-curili.-*  will  provide  a  considerable 
I**rt  .if  ;h**  capital  is-ue*  of  the  coming  year." 

Of  course,  we  ar.*  warned  by  the  New  York  llcrabl  in  another 
editorial,  "recognition  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States  will  not 
automatieaily  solve  all  tin*  question-  likely  to  arise  between 
m-ighliorinc  State-  dr'.-ring  -  .  greatly  in  race  and  customs." 


THIS  SKK.MS  To  RE  ONE  Ol  THE  FEU  OU  \. 
TKIKS  VVIIKKK  SHE'S  KKAI.I.Y  VVAXTEI* 
— MK*utrh«*«n  in  ih.*  (Turi*. 
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out  LATEST- PERU  APS  OUK  LAST 

Thl*  3V.tt00-ton.  Vl-knot  "rtpcrinw  nial  marine  laboratory.'"  «*»«•  Colorado,  took  sot)  men  three  ycari.  to  ImiIIiI. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  OUR  OWN 

BUSINESS 

•«  y  S  THIS  A  PRIVATE  PIOIIT.  or  can  anybody  got  in?" 
□  has  nn  emphatic  answer  from  Secretary  Hughe*  when  it 

JL  is  asked  in  regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Ever>"  once 
in  a  while  somebody  has  to  restate  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
Secretary  Hughes  picked  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of  the 
policy  It)  tell  the  world  that  it  is  L'uclo  Sam's  private,  exclusive, 
personal  affair—  not,  for  instance,  a  "regional  understanding," 
as  the  league  Covenant  described  it,  or  something  to  In-  enforced 
jointly  by  the  nations  of  Pan-America.  As  Mr.  Hughes  puts  it, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  reserves  to  itself  the 
"definition,  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine."  "That  is  clear  and  blunt, "declares  the  New  York  Herald 
(Hep.)  approvingly  "Its  clearness  i*  msded  for  those  who  have 
not  understood:  its  hluntncss  for  those  who  have  pretended  not 
to  understand."  Itut  tho  Democratic  Louisville  Couriers/ ournal 
feels  that  the  Secretary's  "unconvincing  defense  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine"  is  likely  "to  aggravate  rather  than  alleviate  the  sus¬ 
picion  and  resentment  already  provoked "  .against  the  United 
States  throughout  the  territory  covered  by  the  Doctrine,  and  a 
New  York  World  correspondent  nt  Washington  hears  that  the 
representatives  of  South  American  republic*  "an-  nma/«d  at 
the  iron  list  In-hind  the  protestations  of  bcncvolenec."  If  La 
I’rmsa  of  Ituenos  Aires  has  Iwen  correctly  representing  Latin- 
Americnu  sentiment,  then,  olwrvn  the  New  York  Keening 
Past,  "the  issue  is  clearly  drawn": 

"The  statement  in  La  Prrnsa  assorted  bluntly  that  the  Latin- 
Ameriean  republics  will  never  Is*  content  to  accept  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  us  a  formula  of  exclusive  United  States  authorship. 
On  that  point  no  Government  at  Washington  will  yield." 

The  declaration  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  Unde  Sam’s  own 
personal  business  is  not  the  only  thing  in  the  Hughes  Minne¬ 
apolis  speech  to  draw  the  lire  of  editorial  criticism.  Littlo 
objection  is  found  in  the  press  to  the  Hughes  assertions  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  aggressive,  "does  not  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  u  protectorate  over  the  Latin-Amcrican  states,"  and  docs 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  wider  international  cooperation.  Hut 
in  the  portion  of  his  s|>oevh  dealing  with  recent  specific  events 
the  Secretary  of  State  defended  the  Government’s  policy  toward 
Cuba,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  said: 


"So  far  ns  the  n-gion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  concerned,  i’ 
may  In-  sa;d  that  if  we  had  no  Monroe  Doctrine  we  should  haw 
to  create  one.  The  Monro.-  Doctrine  as  a  particular  declarntiM 
in  no  way  exhausts  American  right  or  |>oUcy;  tho  United  Slat., 
has  rights  and  obligations  which  that  Doctrine  does  not  delln. 
And  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  certain  countries  in  the  ngi 
of  the  Cariblx-an  it  has  been  nooessary  to  assort  those  right,  ard 
obligations  as  well  os  tho  limited  principle  of  the  Monro 
Doctrine." 

"A  plain  declaration  of  imperialism,"  is  what  the  New  YorV 
World  (Deni.)  calls  this,  a<lding. 

"The  Hughes  policy  amounts  to  an  open  threat  of  interim- 
lion  at  will  by  the  United  Stales  in  l^itin-Amerienn  countri-- 
of  the  occupation  of  territory  by  force  in  such  circumstance*  »• 
it  may  ms-  fit.  and  of  tho  control  and  supervision  of  independent 
national  governments  on  pretexts  that  may  socm  sufllrii-Dt 
For  the  United  States  will  assume  to  be  master  in  setting  iudf 
up  ns  the  sole  judge  of  the  rights  and  obligations  which  it  ms.' 
In-  prepared  to  enforce." 

Mr.  Hughes  is.  however,  warmly  defended  by  editor*  both 
within  and  without  his  own  party.  "Back  to  Monroeism,”  u 
tho  title  of  a  New  York  Tribune  (Hop.)  editorial,  in  which  it  i* 
osMrud  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  "nn  international 
engagement"  or  "a  regional  understanding,"  hut  "a  unilateral 
expression  of  a  national  policy  of  the  United  States."  And  then, 
as  far  as  the  Carihltcan  nations,  such  as  Haiti  and  Santo  Doming" 
arc  concerned,  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Hep.)  declares  that: 

"Wo  have  no  reason  to  apologize  for  our  proceedings  in  any 
of  those  countries.  Our  peace  has  been  at  stake  in  each  ra* 
and  with  the  exception  of  our  course  of  action  in  Mexico,  ii 
which  we  erred  not  in  aggressiveness  hut  in  want  of  firmness, 
we  have  brought  substantial  Ix-nefits  to  the  nation  involved.  It 
ought  to  In-  recognized  by  South  American  Statesmen,  and  «- 
believe  it  is.  that  no  government  can  afford  to  ignore  irrcsfwn* 
siblo  international  conduct  by  governments  of  neighboring 
states." 

To  Hcpublican  approval  is  added  that  of  papers  like  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Boston  Globe  uud  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  and  the  inde- 
pendent  Washington  Post  and  Boston  Christian  Science  Manila'. 
The  Hughes  address  seems  to  the  Newark  Heirs  (Ind.)  to  he  a 
notice  to  Cuba  that  it  can  not  disregard  our  Government .« 
advice  and  to  other  Latin-American  countries  "that  they  a re 
on  the  wrong  track  when  they  support  Cuba’s  resentment  over 
the  friendly  advice  of  this  country.” 
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cnlUK*!  mrn  an<I  75  Marine 


A  WAR  SHIP  AS  A  PEACE  LABORATORY 

A  * VAST  EXPERIMENTAL  LABORATORY "  of  marine 

engineering  duMcrihc*  tin*  U.  8.  8.  Colorado.  Tho  *h«- 
i*  "primarily  u  lighting-machine,"  arcordinK  to  on* 
flw'lrical  expert,  "she  need  never  fire  n  shot  at  an  enemy 
in  order  to  earn  her  ooel  ot  $27,000,000  many  time*  over  for  her 
country."  Coming  within  n  few  weeks  of  the  final  ratification  of 
tli.  Five-Power  Naval  Treaty,  the  recent  commissioning  of  thin 
“rn<>«t  powerful  fighting-ship  in  the  world"  and  one  of  the  lu*t 
t*o  permitted  us  till  1030,  has  created  unusually  k««n  inton-t 
in  her  equipment.  It  appears  that  the  most  advanced  design* 
in  >hip  equipment  of  every  sort  have  been  installed,  and 
iw  sill  Ih*  tested  arduously  and  the  results  placed  at  the  dt- 
pcssl  of  American  ship¬ 
builders  for  their  gui- 
daricc  in  building  the  na¬ 
tional  merchant  marine 
•nd  the  future  navy. 

Khvtric  motor-driven 
propeller*,  lK.OtXMiorse- 
P"*er  turbine  genera¬ 
tor*,  and  oil-burning 
l-»ilfrs  are  part  of  the 
M'anccd  eonstniction 
that  is  said  to  make  this 
ft.'AXMon  superdread- 
nought  significant  to 
marine  engineers.  A 
study  of  press  dispatches 
•nil  special  articles  by 
the  men  who  built  the 
•hip  give  us  these  fur- 
ffHf  unusual  features: 

From  a  forward  speed 
1 '  twenty-one  knots  the 
y  dorado  can  be  brought 
UP  standing  in  three 
minute*.  Her  eighteen- 
m-  h  armor-plate  is  sup- 
["  ••<1  to  1m*  proof  against 
•nlmiarines  and  air- 
as  well  as  dir»et 


fire.  With  a  ‘veritable  honeycomb  of  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments'  *he  must  In*  'literally  shot  to  pieces  la-fore  she  can  lie 
sunk.'  Kight  16-inch  guns  in  two  forward  anil  two  after  turrets 
(the  largest  permitted  by  the  Washington  Conference)  can  drop 
eight  ton-,  of  steel  and  high  explosive*  on  the  deck  of  an  enemy 
twenty  miles  away— enough  to  put  out  of  commission  anything 
art  oat.  A  captive  observation  Iwlloon  and  several  scout 
airplanes  are  also  carried." 

"A  nasty  craft  to  meet  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  in  a 
rolling  >ea."  say*  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  perhaps  thinking  more 
of  pirate  stories  than  of  rnngi*-fiuding;  but  to  all  editors  com¬ 
menting  on  this  ship  the  romantic  aspect  appeals  strongly  as 
they  note  that  with  the  H’mI  Virginia  still  unfinished,  "she 
is  the  last  capital  ship  the  United  States  will  undertake  for  four¬ 
teen  years."  The  prin¬ 
cipal  foi  ling  evinced  bv 
others  is  prido  that, 
thanks  to  President. 
Harding  and  tho  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference,  under 
which  we  have  already 
scrapped  376  war  vessels, 
they  mnv  be  tho  "last  of 
their  kind,"  and  the 
"great  dreadnoughts  Im* 
wholly  futile."  There 
may  l>e  "no  more  dread¬ 
noughts,"  notes  tho 
Boston  Pest,  but  rather 
because  of  airplanes  than 
because  of  treaties.  The 
New  York  Tribune,  while 
allowing  tor  the  change 
scientific  discoveries  may 
bring,  adds: 

"Until  such  change 
occurs,  however,  it  is 
good  to  know  that  this 
latest  battle-ship  of  ours 
is  the  most  powerful  in 
tho  world  ami  is  likely 
such  to  remain  during 
the  next  decade.". 


THE  HEART  OF  OIR  MIGHTIEST  FIGHTER 

Hlx  men  in  this  control-room  far  down  between  the  two  1  s.OOO-honw'-power  turbo- 
electric  generators  and  the  four  ' .OOO- bor^c- power  electric  propeller  motors,  control 
every  movement  of  these  gigantic  mechanisms,  and  every  other  important  machine, 
on  orders  from  the  bridge.  One  man  can  operate  It  all  In  ai 
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THE  FREE  STATE  VICTORY  IN  IRELAND 

HE  OLD  IDEA  that  the  Irish  were  incapable  of  self- 
rule  aiul  self-control  has  been  finally  buried  in  the 
avalanche  of  ballots  that  give  the  Free  State  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  Dail,  remarks  a  New  York  paper,  and.  in 
fact,  the  tone  of  optimism  that  runs  through  the  comment  seems 
to  show  a  feeling  that  Dublin’s  rocky  road  now  promises  much 
smoother  travel.  To  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  the  Irish 
election  news  "indicates  that  the  Irish  have  met  the  first  real 
test  of  genuine  self-government  and  have  not  failed.”  On  the 


other  hand,  The  Irith  World,  a  New  York  weekly  which  takes 
the  side  of  De  Valera  and  the  Republican  cause,  declare*  that 
the  *'  Freak "  State  " played  the  electoral  game  with  loaded  dice." 
According  to  this  pajier,  "the  Republican  demonstration  at  the 
jhiIIs  was  a  magnificent  testimony  of  the  struug  hold  the  Irish 
Republic  has  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people."  For.  it  points 
out,  the  Republicans  won  44  of  the  153  seats.  Continues  the 
I  rish-Americun  weekly : 

"By  sheer  brute  force  the  Freak  State  Government  sought  to 
crush  out  all  opposition  to  its  policy  of  making  a  mutilated 
Ireland  a  passive  British  province.  It  has  failed.  The  evidence 
of  its  failure'  is  recorded  in  the  triumphant  election  of  Karaon  de 
Valera  and  other  Republican  candidates. 

"To  enable  us  to  better  understand  the  methods  resorted  to  by 
the  Freak  State  Government,  let  us  imagine  an  American  I*re-i- 
dontial  election.  Let  us  imagine  the  administration  in  power  in 
Washington  sending  out  orders  for  the  arrest  and  infprisomuent 
of  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  opposing  political  party;  let 
us  imagine  similar  orders  for  the  arrest  ami  imprisonment  of 
every  member  of  the  national  committee  of  that  party;  let  us 
imagine  the  Federal  authorities  placing  under  lock  and  key  the 
local  leaders  and  organizers  of  that  party  in  every  congressional 
district  in  every  State  of  the  Union;  let  us  imagine  the  entire 
press  of  the  country  so  muzzled  that  no  newspaper  might  publish 
adverse  criticism  of  the  administration  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  ln-ing  summarily  supprest.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  gross  violation  of  all  the  teachings  of  democracy 
the  Freak  State  Government  was  guilty  of. 


"Before  the  first  ballot  was  cast  on  August  27,  the  Freak 
State  Government  took  brutal  measures  to  cut  down  tV 
Republican  vote.  Eamon  de  Valera  was  arrested  by  Freak 
State  hirelings. 

"With  a  free  untrammeled  election  with  15,000  Republican 
prisoners  at  liberty  to  electioneer  for  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
Republic,  the  Freak  State  would  have  been  repudiated  at  tie 
polls." 

As  summed  up  by  a  I-ondon  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  the  upshot  of  the  Irish  elections  is  that  "the  Free  State 
Government  is  returned  to  power,  but  with  Laborites  replacing 
the  De  Valera  Republicans  as  the  chief  element  of  op]H>sition 
ami  something  like  a  class  war  substituted  for 
civil  war."  Not  only  was  the  general  election 
the  first  to  beheld  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Free  State,  says  a  Dublin  correspondent  to  the 
same  paper,  but  also  was  the  quietest  and  most 
peaceful  that  Ireland  has  ever  seen.  There  w:  * 
no  lack  of  candidates,  some  four  hundred  Ircing 
nominated  for  the  153  seats  in  the  Free  State 
Parliament,  and  the  fact  that  the  Government 
candidates  and  other  parties  sup]>orling  tl> 
treaty  won  over  the  Republicans  more  than  two 
to  one  "sanctions  President  Cosgrove's  Cabinet 
as  the  trustees  of  freedom,"  writes  the  Dublin 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Timm. 

Besides  the  candidate*  of  the  four  great 
parties  in  the  contest — Government,  Labor 
Farmer,  und  Republican  or  I regular—  then 
were  scores  of  independent  and  business  men'* 
candidates.  Moreover,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger's  Dublin  correspondent,  "what¬ 
ever  may  In*  the  attitude  of  these  various  inter¬ 
ests  toward  the  Free  State  Government,  nil  but 
the  De  Valera  Irregulars  are  firm  adherents  of 
the  treaty  between  England  and  the  Fro©  State.” 

The  official  returns  of  the  election,  delayed 
bv  the  complicated  method  of  counting  liallott 
in  proportional  representation,  show  that  the 
entire  Free  State  Ministry  is  returned  to  power; 
that  the  Government  party  elected  03  candi¬ 
date,  Republicans  41,  Independents  16.  Ijd«or 
15,  and  Furmers  15.  And  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  return  the  SO  of  its  107  candidates, 
which  would  have  given  it  complete  control  of  Parliament 
wc  are  told  that  “it  can  count  on  the  support  of  suffieient  in¬ 
dependent*  to  mnintain  itself  in  power."  Moreover,  points  out  the 
New  York  Herald' t  Dublin  corresjiondent,  "owing  to  the  fact 
that  Republican  members  of  the  Dail  refuse*  to  attend  because 
they  would  !>e  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  King  of  En¬ 
gland,  any  sent*  they  won  in  the  election  will  go  to  increase  the 
relative  size  of  the  Cosgrove  majority."  Many  of  the  Republican 
leaders  who  wen*  elected.  including  De  Valero,  are  in  jail.  Then 
is  present  the  menace  of  serious  harlror  trouble*,  but,  according 
to  ITr-ident  Cosgrave,  "financially  the  Fn*e  State  is  in  quite  a 
creditable  position.”  Continue*  the  loader  of  the  Free  State 
Government : 

"The  new  Dail.  support ed  as  it  probably  will  l>o  by  the  whole 
of  the  country,  will  settle  down  to  repair  the  damage  cau*d 
throughout  the  country  by  the  recent  dissensions.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  fear  very  much  mon*  organized  armed  opposition,  and 
I  am  especially  imprest  by  the  enormous  forward  strides  taken 
by  the  country  during  the  last  few  months  since  we  gut  over  the 
wor*t  of  our  troubles." 

The  majority  of  American  editors  openly  rejoice  in  the  victory 
of  the  Free  State  Government,  and  seem  to  1k«  unanimous  that 
Ireland,  by  returning  all  Free  State  ministers  to  their  seat*, 
"placed  the  seal  of  their  approval  on  everything  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  accomplished  and  undertaken,"  as  the  Utica  Pre*»  puts 


TIIK  HEAD  OK  THE  I  KISH  KKKE  STATE 


President  Congravo,  who  I*  here  addrrwdng  an  election  meeting  at  Knni*.  ■»»  reelected  In 
the  recent  campaign,  with  all  hi*  Cabinet.  Judge  (‘otialan.  of  New  York,  once  an  ardent 
champion  of  De  Valera.  l«  -Ittlng  at  the  Proddent*  left,  with  hi*  hat  In  hi*  hand. 
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it.  “The  result  of  the  election  amounts  to 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Cosgrove  Gov¬ 
ernment,"  declares  the  Syracuse  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  while  the  Atlanta  Journal  see*  in  the 
election  figures  "a  rebuke  to  De  Valora's 
forces  of  discord  and  destruction.”  This 
opinion  is  shared  by  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Springfield  Republican,  and  other  well-known 
newspapers.  Furthermore,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chicago  Punt,  “the day  when  Southern 
Ireland  and  Ulster  will  unite  should  Ik* 
appreciably  nearer  with  a  stable  and  con¬ 
servative  government  in  Dublin."  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Trov  Ifecuril: 


The  New  York  Brcning  pmt 
culls  our  attention  to  still  other 
achievements  of  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Ireland: 


“By  all  accounts  tho  Cosgrove 
Government  in  Ireland  has  show  n 
energy  elsew  here  than  in  the  war 
against  the  guerrilla  bands.  Far- 
reaching  schemes  of  constructive 
legislation  have  liecn  drafted  or 
already  enact  I'd.  Laws  have  In-en 
formulated  for  hastening  the  proe- 
i-ss  of  transferring  the  land  to  the 
peasantry.  The  legal  code  has 
I ks‘ii  revised  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  work  of  the  law  courts 
cheaper  and  more  expeditious,  a 
prime  necessity  in  a  country  so 
comparatively  poor  as  Ireland, 
and  where  seven  years  of  civil 
strife*  have  brought  much  con¬ 
fusion.  The  friends  of  Ireland 
will  look  with  hope  to  the  steady 
development  of  these  construct  ivu 
energies  in  times  of  peace. 


"If  the  elections  prove  anything  at  all.  they 
prove  that  the  Irish  elector*  favor  the  Free 
State  Government,  at  least  so  far  as  giving  it 
u  fair  trial.  Otherwise,  the  Republicans  would 
not  have  Iweii  ho  utterly  swumped.  This  may 
not  Ik-  taken  to  mean  that  the  Republican 
spirit  is  wholly  Mipprest  or  that  there  no  longer 
burns  the  spirit  of  complete  freedom  in  the 
Irish  breast.  It  would  In*  a  great  mistake  to 
suppo  se  that  the  average  Irishman  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  for  the  Free  State  Government.  Its 
name  he  considers  a  misnomer,  but  he  accepts 
it  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  civil  war  und  con- 
fa  ion  being  the  other. 

"  He  doubtless  is  wise  in  this  decision,  for 
he  has  gained  more  than  he  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  hoped  to  gain  from  the  British 
Government  by  negotiation.  Ileal  least  has 
la-on  put  on  a  parity  with  the  other  dominions 
of  the  Kmpiro  and  granted  a  degree  of  freedom 
unknown  lo  Ireland  for  year*. 

“Legitimately  the  Republican  party  may 
continue  to  exist  as  a  political  organization.  Dedicated  to  vio¬ 
lence,  it  has  no  place  in  orderly  government:  dedicated  to  political 
agitation,  it  is  legitimate  and  possibly  desirable.  It  i>  in  th-- 
interest  of  Ireland,  however,  that  the  Free  State  Government 
l-o  thoroughly  tried 
lief  on-  it  is  judged." 


RAMON  DK  VALERA N  LAST  PUBLIC  SPEECH 

hrforc  hl»  imii  h>  Irish  Free  Mate  troops  dettvered  at  Rnnh.  County  Clarr  where 
the  Shannon  Kltrr  flows,  and  where  Daniel  O'Connell.  Ireland  «  great  lilM-ralor.  tint 

Htclerl  lo  Parliament. 


In-land:  business  i«  finding  itself;  security  prevails." 
over,  the  Marion  NPirndds: 


More- 


out  mid  its  conseque  ices  fully  tooted 


But  many  definite  accomplishment*  already  stand  to  tin*  credit 
of  the  succi-ssor*  of  Collin*  and  Griffith,  point*  out  the  Den¬ 
ver  Rocky  Mountain  .Veir*.  For  instance,  "pence  has  come  to 


"The  Fns*  State's  land  reform  act.  by  the  provisions  of 
which  the  Government  prepetuates  title,  formulates  a  policy  by 
which  land  may  In-  acquired  by  legal  piirchnso.  and  assists  the 
buyer  bv  supplying  *<  much  ns  10  percent,  of  the  purchase  price. 

"Its  rent  reform*  meet  a  necessity.  Its  financial  mot  hods 
an*  generally  accepted  as  sound. 

"I’rogre.s  in  Ireland's  oconomic  renaissance  is  reflected 

clearly  in  the  cold  figures  of  her 
quoted  securities.  Bonds  of  her 
municipalities  have  risen  substan¬ 
tially  in  eight,  months,  while  rail¬ 
road  and  bank  stocks  show  com¬ 
parable  gains." 


ACTUAL  ARREST  OF  TIIK  I  KISH  REPUBLICAN*  LEADER 


Free  Stale  troops  swooped  down  ujs-n  Ennis.  County  Clare.  where  De  Valera  1 » ho  l«  il<sKulnl  in  ihc 
photograph  by  an  Xi  wi*  making  a  speech.  ami  am-te.l  him  I><  Valera  was  . hci.-t  to  the  Irish 
Part  lamer  f  in  Ihc  rfcrnt  campaign.  despite  Ihc  fart  I  hat  he  was  ll»n  in  Jail. 
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"AMERICA  FIRST”— IN  CRIME 

A  “SPORTING  PUBLIC"  which  showers  on  the  criminal, 
if  he  escapes,  the  sympathy  usually  extended  to  athletic 
and  movie  heroes,  i-  largely  to  blame  for  the  crime  record 
of  this  country.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  impression  left  in  the 
minds  of  many  American  editors  who  are  commenting  on  the 
vigorous  indictment  of  our  national  lawlessness  to  be  found  in  a 
recent  report  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association.  The  trial  of  a  criminal  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  the  Committee  like  a  "game  of  chance,  with  all  the 
chances  in  favor  of  the  criminal.”  Truth  still  clings,  they  main¬ 
tain.  to  Chief  Justice  Taft’s  statement  that  "the  administration 
of  criminal  law  in  the  United  State-,  i-  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  * 
In  the  face  of  our  terrible  failures  of  justice,  we  learn  from  a  sum¬ 
mary  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
the  committee  urges  "that  the 
whole  code  of  criminal  practise  in 
the  forty -sight  States  of  the 
I’nion  Ik*  rewritten  so  that  the 
long  arm  of  the  law  may  also  la¬ 
conic  swift,  sure,  constant,  and  on 
occasion  merciful." 

This  rc|H»rt.  issued  on  the  flr-t 
day  of  the  Bar  Association  meet¬ 
ing  at  MinneaiMilis,  came  with 
particular  force  at  a  time  when 
local  pn|M-rs  in  various  purls  of  the 
country  were  tilled  with  such 
topics  as  these: 

Denver  — Brutul  shooting  of 
two  young  women  in  an  apart¬ 
ment.  by  unknown  man.  and 
beating  to  death  lat  Colorado 
Springs)  of  another  woman  in 
her  bed. 

Washington— Trial  of  a  Virginia 
County  Clerk  for  alleged  murder 
of  a  Baptist  minister. 

Chicago— Pistol  battle  lK*tw.*en 
heavily  armed  bandits  and  police 
on  the  "Gold  Const." 

Newark— Strangling  of  seven-year-old  boy  at  a  mountain 
resort. 

New  York — Daylight  assassination  in  a  taxicab  «»f  "Kid 
Dropper."  Last  Side  gang  leader,  by  n  n\al  gangster  in  front  of 
Essex  Market  Police  Court  surrounded  by  a  crowd  full  of  police¬ 
men  anti  detectives. 

"The  Return  of  the  Frontier"  is  what  the  Chicago  Tnbunr 
calls  it,  giving  still  another  summary  of  such  events  throughout 
the  country.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of  the  whole 
situation,  despite  the  space  given  *uch  occurrences  in  the  news- 
pa|M*rs,  ami  the  a\  id  curiosity  of  large  sections  of  the  community, 
is.  as  newspaper  critics  ]Miint  out.  the  astounding  lack  of  interest 
in  the  eventual  punishment  of  the  criminal.  The  Minneapolis 
report  puts  it  this  way: 

“  Behind  every  defect  in  the  enforcement  of  our  laws,  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  any  other  factor,  in  accounting  for  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  in  this  country,  i*  the  ipathy  and  indifference 
of  the  American  people." 

The  Bur  Association  analysis— which  divides  itself  naturally 
into  three  heads;  ’ll  conditions  here  and  in  other  countries: 
•  —  i  reusons  for  conditions  here:  <3  suggested  remedies— may  t«e 
summarized  as  follows: 

<1)  Conditions: 

"While  the  general  population  of  the  Cnited  States  for  the 
.'ears  HMD  until  192 2  increased  1 1.9  per  cent.,  the  criminal  pop¬ 
ulation  increased  16.0  percent. 

"The criminal  situation  in  the  United  State*  so  far  as  crime* 
of  violence  are  concerned  is  worn*  than  in  any  other  civilized 
country. 


"There  were  17  murders  in  London  last  year  and  not  one  of 
these  crimes  was  unsolved. 

"During  the  same  period  New  York  had  260  murders  and 
obtained  three  convictions. 

“It  is  estimated  7.850  murders  were  committed'in  the  United 
States  last  year.  During  1921  there  were  137  murders  in  Chicago. 
In  the  same  year,  throughout  all  England  and  Wales,  there  were 
63  murders." 

(2)  Reason*  por  Conditions: 

"The  largest  proportion  of  the  criminal  increases  was  found  in 
crimes  accompanied  with  violence.  There  exists  in  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Union  a  lack  of  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  law*.  The  means  provided  in  the  United  State-  for  coping 
with  crime  and  criminals  are  to-day  neither  adequate  n«r 
efficient. 

"The  system  in  the  United  States  lacks  in  the  three 
gr.-3t  essentials  for  law  enforcement:  celerity,  certainty,  and 

finality. 

"This  lack,  together  with  gen¬ 
eral  public  indifference  to  tin- 
situation,  accounts  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  want  of  respect  for 
law  in  this  country  and  the  failure 
of  it*  enforcement." 

(3)  SfKHiKKTKit  Remedies: 
"The  first  great  work  to  U* 
accomplished  in  bringing  nliout  a 
hotter  enforcement  of  law  must  l-c 
the  awakening  of  the  public  ton 
clear  sense  of  their  rcspon-ibilitv 
for  it.  Improvement  in  our  law* 
can  accomplish  lit  tie  unions  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens  to  have  those 
law*  enforced. 

"We  recommend  that  a  perma¬ 
nent  commission  of  thi*  aiwoci.v 
lion  Ik*  appointed  to  formulate  n 
standard  code  of  criminal  proce¬ 
dure*  for  the  States  of  the  Union. 
It  is  of  first  importnnrc  that  such 
committee  Ik*  composed  of  men 
who  have  had  large  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  criminal  courts, 
anil  especial  care  should  Ik*  taken 
to  exclude  mere  theorist*  and 
faddist*." 

That  the  rv|Mirt  i*  a  "com predicted vc,  a  compact,  a  black  and 
damning  indictment  of  the  American  ]>coplc  and  of  our  I  mm* ted 
enpiwity  to  govern  ourwlve*,"  and  "that  we  stand  convicted." 
is  the  conelasion  of  the  Knoxville  Sentinel.  Pa|K*n»  like  the 
Boston  Poet,  Miami  llerald,  Columbus  Record,  Troy  Record, 
Pittsburgh  .Sum  and  Chronicle  Telegraph, Hi.  lAtuiaGlobe-Democrat, 
New  Orleans  Timeo-Pieayune,  Norfolk  Virginian  Pthd,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  and  New  York  Turn*  and  Ercniny  Mail  adopt 
more*  or  less  this  attitude.  A  point  of  view  taken  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  Time •  and  the  Springfield  Union,  to  mention  only  two 
is  that  we  have  altogether  t«Hi  many  laws  which  vve  can  not  or 
dare*  not  enforce,  and  that  this  breeds  our  lack  of  respect  for  law. 

With  the  text  "Phywcan,  Ileal  Thyself,"  a  large  and  represen¬ 
tative  group  of  the  press  puts  the  problem  right  back  to  the  Bar 
Association.  The  New  York  World  asks,  "Without  blaming  too 
much  the  careless  laymen,  what  is  the  Minneafioli*  meeting  itself 
going  to  do  alK>ut  the  gunman?"  Ami  many  others  reecho  the 
question.  The  Baltimore*  Sun,  Boston  Herald,  New  York  .**'**'i 
and  Globe,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
Record.  Kalcigh  Sctrt  and  Obnerrer,  among,  other*,  take  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  the  whole  thing  i*  the  "lawyer’s  business."  The 
Baltimore  AVer*  giK*s  on  to  say: 

"It  is  his  evasion  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen  and  his  duty  to  hi* 
prerfc—ion  that  calls  for  censure*.  In  shifting  blame  fur  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  public's  shoulder*,  he  is  following  his  ancient  custom. 
If  criticism  i-  to  Ik*  visited  upon  the  public,  it  ought  to  Ik*  for  per¬ 
mitting  lawyers  to  load  them  down  with  too  much  law  that  i* 
contrary  to  common  sense  and  with  mi  much  red  tape  in  it  that 
neither  courts  nor  lawyers  can  find  their  wav  about." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  ~Fun  from  the  Press") 

(Son  made  the  country,  hut  man  made  the  country  Hub.  After  all.  hadn't  Germany  taken  aliout  all  of  the  rep  out  of 
—  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phanir.  _  reparations? — Louiscille  Times. 

Thk  harassed  housekeeper  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  finest  Tiir.  new  President  no  more  than  comes  to  hat,  when  they 
sight  in  the  world  is  anthracite. — Providence  Journal.  pitch  him  a  strike. — American  Lumberman  (Chicago). 


President  Coomdof.  finds  it  impossible  to  halt  the  Ooolidgc 
boom.  That’s  what  wo  call  tough. — \ew  Haven  Evening  HegisUr. 


Dr.  Frank  Crave  says,  "Everything  depends  upon  the  sotting." 
hut  the  hen  beat  him  to  that  centuries  ugo. — Louisville  Times. 


The  worst  faults  of  secret  diplomacy  are  that  it  is  never  secret 
long,  and  almost  never 

diplomatic. — New  York  i— “ — ^ ^ - 
Morning  Telegravh.  -•  j  ’  ------ 

in  history. — Birmingham  #  M  ,i»*V  km  A 

Age- Herald.  \  mm  t-R 

4*FOM>  won’t  run 

cept  under  compulsion."  <rf  F  Tk£_  . 

We  have  one  of  the  -  \  li  /(■  ff  MIDDLE ^ 

darned , 'things  with  a  di»-  -JrmM/  >  - 

position  like  that. — .Isso-  f  ,*W  ^ 

cmlcd  Editors  (Chicago).  (  _  fci 

In  view  of  l he  situa- 
lion  in  the  Ruhr  it  is 
difficult  to  understand 
how  the  expression 

"French  leave"  ever 

hap|N-ned  to  he  in- 

vented. — Detroit  News.  ^flvj 

K  rimer,  an  audiences  /3A. 

are  telling  Mr.  Volstead  / 

that  America  is  still  a  ■  J  ^ 

trifle  damp.  Mr.  Vol- 

stead  should  reply,  y  V  -  'M' 

"Thanks  to  your  as- 
sistanc v.”— Dallas  Jour- 
«ci I. 


ernor  has  executed  a  flock  of  bandits. 

Those  chaps  simply  won't 
— — - “  tolerate  competition. — 

Nelson  (B.  C .)  News. 

France  i>  determined 
that  paix shall  mean  pay. 
—  — Little  Hock  Arkansas 

(last  tie. 


•I  a n  is  dying,  says  a 
music  publisher,  so  pos¬ 
sibly  that  is  why  it 
sounds  that  way.-  De¬ 
troit  News. 

Conditions  in  China 

indicate  that  the  Con- 
fucian  there  is  Issoming 
worse  confounded. — 

Washington  Post. 

His  success  at  Lau¬ 
sanne  seems  to  entitle 
the  Turk  to  be  known 
as  the  Slick  Man  of  Ku- 
rope.— Springfield  t  'nUm. 

There  is  a  view  in 
some  quarters  that  Ger¬ 
many  won't  Ito  able  to 
stand  on  her  fis  t  until 
•he  learns  to  crawl.  - 
Birmingham  Age- ID raid. 

To  Iki  porfoctly  frank, 
wo  In'liove  "Yes.  we 
ha vo  no  bananas"  has 
liecn  as  hoaltli-produeing 
ns  "I'm  getting  lietter 
and  lietter." — Littk  Hock 
Arkansas  <i antic. 


There  is  a  good  deni 

of  talk  as  to  Coolidge's  y 

problem.  There  is  noth-  f  ^ 

ingtoit.  It  is  very  oasy 
of  solution.  Just  let 
him  subscribe  to  The 

Literary  Dioert  and  _ 

the  editors  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  tell  him  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
Tribune. 


The  way  The  Liter- 
art  Dioeht  assimilates 
ull  the  mixed  opinions  of 
American  newspapers— 
and  thrives  on  the  diet 
prove*  its  right  to  claim  the  greatest  Digestion  in  the  world. — 


McCutchcon  in  the  Chlcuro  Tribune 


( irand  Hapids  Herald 


Amos  Task  of  Abilene  wants  to  know  what  the  flappers  have 
done  with  all  that  time  they  saved  by  Itohhing  their  hair. — 
Il'irAifa  Eagle. 

Tilts  country  is  full  of  dignifitd.  self-contained  politicians  who 
will  refuse  to  accept  the  Presidency  unless  they  are  elected. 
—  !)•  trail  News. 

Be HcDOt.L  says  he  would  have  come  to  America  ir  they  hadn't 
tried  to  kidnap  him.  So  the  plot  wasn’t  an  utter  failure,  after 
all. — St.  Joseph  (Minn.)  X ctre- Press. 


Senator  Smoot  suggest*  an  "expenditure  tax."  What  other 
form  is  then*?— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  next  Kuro|M-an  fat  to  lie  in  the  tin-  will  probably  lie  the 
Ides  of  Greece. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

France  says  to  Germany  that  she  must  give  until  it  hurts 
or  it  will  hurt  until  she  gives. — Tampa  Tribune. 

Hrvan  i*  getting  old.  siys  an  editorial  writer.  But  he  hasn't 
attaiiu <1  his  majority  yet. — Little.  Hock  Arkansas  Cnicttc. 


Henry  Ford  says  he  wants  to  abolish  all  poverty  in  the  world, 
but  In-  still  keeps  on  selling  cars  to  a  lot  of  persons  who  can’t 
afford  to  own  them. — Charleston  ( 'unite. 

Prominent  prohibitionist  says  William  II.  Anderson  i«  now 
passing  through  the  "fiery  furnace."  In  that  event  Anderson 
ought  to  come  out  dryer  than  ever. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Bible  has  been  successfully  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  language  of  Chicago.  That  should  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  heroic  little  band  of  missionaries  who  have  sacrificed 
all  the  joys  of  civilized  life  in  the  hope  of  carrying  some  enlighten¬ 
ment  into  Darkest  America. — Bagnio  Express. 


A  fiiysiciaN  says  that  the  best  way  to  reduce  is  to  eat  apples. 
This  method  reduced  Adam  very  rapidly. — .Vtic  York  Tribune, 

President  Wojciechjewxki  of  Poland  won’t  exactly  tit  in 
our  newspaper  headlines,  but  he  ought  to  go  big  in  our  eye¬ 
testing  charts. — Pittsburgh  Post. 

There  is  still  some  doubt  concerning  tlm  origin  of  the  song. 
"Yes.  we  have  no  Reparations."  as  different  versions  have  ap¬ 
pear* -d  in  Paris.  London,  and  Berlin. — Punch  (London). 

One  of  those  indispensable  government  bulletins  advises  us 
against  eating  whale  meat,  and  now  we  are  waiting  far  another 
bulletin  to  tell  us  what  to  eat  as  a  substitute. — Clereland  Times. 
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BOLSHEVIK  CRAVING  FOR  AMERICAN  RECOGNITION 


RUSSIA'S  BEST  BET  is  the  United  States,  according  to 
press  reports  from  Moscow,  which  indicate  that  despite 
.  the  prospects  of  recognition  l*y  Britain,  and  even  by 
France,  that  have  loomed  up  in  the  close  approach  of  trade  rela¬ 
tions  hetxveen  Russia  and  the  Entente  countries  at  \arious  times 
in  recent  years,  Soviet  authorities 
feel  there  is  no  hope  fur  them  on 
either  side  of  the  Channel  and 
that  their  most  prudent  course 
is  to  steer  straight  aero**  tin* 

Atlantic.  Great  consideration  is 
being  shown,  we  arc  told,  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  visitors  in 
Russia,  such  as  certain  l  nited 
States  Senator*,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Mr.  King  of  Ituli 
and  Mr.  Ladd  of  North  Dakota 
At  the  same  time  prt»-Ilol*ln*vik 
organs  outside  of  Rus-ia  show 
anything  but  u  courteous  tone 
toward  the  American  State  De¬ 
partment,  especially  since  Sccn- 
tary  Hughes  wrote  his  letter  to 
Samuel  Oomjicrs,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of 
I«nhnr,  in  which  In*  said  that 
while  the  friendship  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  for  the  Russian  |*s»p|e 
is  beyond  question.  American 
recognition  could  not  come  as 
long  ns  it  might  retard  "the 
gradual  reassert  ion  of  tin*  Rus¬ 
sian  |  mo  pie  of  their  right  to  live 
in  freedom." 

Anti-Bolshevik  Russian  writers 
note  ns  sign i (leant  the  fact  that 
official  organs  in  Moscow  took 
very  little  note  of  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Hughes  and  did  not  re¬ 
produce  it  in  their  columns;  hut  some  Soviet  organs  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  the  United  States  arc  furious  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  Administration,  claiming  that  it  is  not  following 
American  tradition  with  regard  to  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ments.  and  that  it  "larks  the  sympathy  of  the  mass  of  the 
|M*ople."  To  some  neutral  observers  then*  seems  a  contra¬ 
diction  between  pro-Bolshevik  Russian  attacks  on  America 
outside  Russia  and  the  tenderness  shown  Uncle  Sam  within  its 
boundaries.  At  home  the  Soviet  Government  is  working  so 
hard  to  curry  favor  with  the  United  States,  reports  a  Warsaw 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  they  prepared  a 
spectacle  of  prosperity  and  content  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
King  and  I  .add  which  vies  with  the  best  productions  of  Russian 
stage  art.  According  to  this  American  informant  — 

"  More  than  15.000  trusted  Bolshevist  agents  are  mobilized 
for  the  purpose,  the  Tribune's  information — from  a  most  reli¬ 
able  semi-official  source*  asserts.  These  men  are  disguised  as 
workmen  and  peasants,  and  surround  the  Senators  constantly 
to  hinder  their  coming  into  contact  with  official  ordinary  citizen 
delegates  of  Russia.  Elaborate  preparations  have  l«eeu  made  in 
all  cities  visited  by  the  delegate*  in  order  to  create  the  impression 
of  prosperity  and  satisfaction. 


"Russia  has  lost  hope  that  Great  Britain,  or  even  Franc, 
despite  the  French  Senators'  recent  friendly  conferences  with 
Soviet  commissar*,  will  give  Russia  the  needed  credits.  There¬ 
fore,  every  effort  is  Wing  made  to  influence  the  United  State*. 
The  Soviet  leaders  believe  a  favorable  opinion  by  Senators  Ladd 
and  King  will  lie  a  decisive  factor  in  the  matter." 

This  Warsaw  correspondent 
go«*s  on  to  remind  us  that  the 

Soviet  tactics  of  creating  a  good 
impression  arc  nothing  new  in 
Russia's  history,  and  he  points 
out  that — 

"Catherine  the  Great  preceded 
Senators  I«ndd  and  King  along 
the  road  of  Russiaq  dupes  when 
she  exprest  a  desire  to  her 
new  conquest  in  Southern  Russia 
Prince  Potemkin,  her 
who  lm«l  misappropriated  all  the 
funds  Catherine  gave  him  for  the 
development  of  Southern  Russia, 
look  the  Empress  on  a  long  trip 
through  the  country,  showing  her 
model  villages  and  happy,  ringing 
population*.  While  the  Kinprv" 
was  resting  at  chAtcrtUs  along  tbc 
road.  M.  Potemkin  hadt  lie  village* 
moved  so  she  was  surrounded  with 
a  vision  of  prosperity." 

It  will  Im*  remembered  that  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Gomperw.  Sccrv- 
tary  Hughes  stat<*d  that  the 
Soviet  reforms  known  under  the 
name  of  the  New  Economic 
Policy  have  not  ehanged  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  regime,  that 
property  is  still  unprotected  in 
Russia,  and  that  the  world  reve¬ 
lation  still  remains  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  friendship  of  the 
American  people  toward  the 
Russian  people  is  unquestionable,  he  wrote,  "and  thee*  i< 
for  this  very  reaaou  a  strong  desire  that  nothing  should 
done  to  place  the  seal  of  approval  on  the  tyrannical 
measures  that  have  been  adopted  in  Russia  or  to  take  any 
action  which  might  retard  the  gradual  reassertion  of  the  Russian 
people  of  their  right  to  live  in  freedom."  The  sentiment  of  our 
people,  Mr.  Hughes  write*  in  conclusion,  is  "not  deemed  to  le 
favorable  to  the  acceptance  into  political  fellowship  of  this 
regime  so  long  as  it  denies  the  essential  bases  of  intercourse  and 
cherishes,  as  an  ultimate  and  definite  aim.  the  destruction 
free  institution*  which  we  have  laboriously  built  up.  containing 
as  they  do  the  necessary  assurances  of  the  freedom  of  labor  upon 
which  our  prosperity  most  depends." 

The  pro-Bolshevist  Xakanune  (Berlin)  condemns  this  policy 
a*  a  very  short-sighted  one.  and  attempts  to  prove  that  thr 
Republican  Administration  lacks  popular  sympathy  in  sticking 
to  a  wav  of  thinking  which  has  "outlived  itself."  This  news¬ 
paper  assures  its  readers  that  "no  one  pays  at  tention  to  Hughes's 
statements"  and  contends  that  "soon  or  late  America  will  find 
herself  obliged  to  recognize  Soviet  Russia,  which  is  the  only 
proper  thing  to  do." 


THE  BOLSHEVIK  BARKER 
'Cum*  to  this  tiuminK  heart.  O  my  proletarian  l«rothrr»V 

—/V  Xtfenkrmker  (Ani'trrdaml. 
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Anti-Bolshevist  journals,  outside  Russia,  contend  that  Mr. 
Hughes’  statement  was  such  an  unpleasant  pill  for  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  swallow  at  the  moment  they  art*  trying  to  make  the 
Russians  believe  Russia's  recognition  by  America  is  approaching, 
that  the  Moscow  press  declined  or  did  not  dare  to  comment  on 
Mr.  Hughes’  letter. 

lu  Paris  Prof.  P.  X.  MiliukofTs  Posliednia  Xocosti,  an  anti- 
Soviet  organ,  approves  whole-heartedly  ami  unreservedly 
America’s  policies  toward  the  Soviets  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  it  says: 

“It  is  very  important  to  note  tlint  Mr.  Hughes  is  perfectly 
aware  of  the  international  danger  of  Communism,  and  that  ho 
n-peut*  quotations  front  Zinovieff's,  Lenin’s  ami  Trotzky’s 
speeches  which  he  hn<l  used  in  his  answer  to  the  address  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  the  Women’s  Committee  for  Recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia.  .  .  .  What  really  matters  i-  that  America  is  aware 
of  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  power 
threatens  the  whole  world.  In  Euro|ie  the  truth  is  obarurrd 
and  veiled;  the  Europeans  accept  too  willingly  BoMievik 
denials  of  this  palpable  tnith.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  "the  Com¬ 
munistic  International  is  an  institution  altogether  independent 
of  the  Soviets.’  Secondly,  it  is  contended  that  tho  Soviets 
have  given  up  their  hopes  of  iinmcdiately  starting  the  world 
revolution.  The  llr*t  of  these  two  arguments  is  such  naive  non- 
*ci»m*  that  even  those  who  resort  to  it  do  not  believe  in  it.  As 
fs’cntly  as  N'ovemlier,  11122,  ZinovielT  .  .  .  stated  at  the  Fourth 
Congress  of  the  Third  International:  ’from  our  Communistic 
view-point  it  is  jiorfcetly  evident  that  theTbird  International  is  of 
a  great  ini|M>rtaneo  to  Soviet  Russia  and  vice  versa.’  It  i> 
extremely  silly  to  inquire  who  exploits  whom,  or  which  of  the 
two  is  the  subject  and  which  the  object:  the  Soviet  Republic 
and  the  International  are  the  foundation  and  the  roof  of  the  same 
building,  and  they  belong  to  each  other.’’ 

As  to  the  second  argument.  Professor  Miliukoff  admits  that 
the  Bolsheviks  do  not  any  longer  expect  tho  world  revolution  to 
ptart  to-morrow,  yet.  adds: 

’  But.  ou rod  of  its  childish  illusions  and  adapted  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  surroundings,  the  International  is  without  doubt  still 
more  dangerous,  as  far  as  the  preparation  of  revolts  for  the 
future  is  concerned,  than  was  the  gang  of  simple-minded  fanatics 
who  aspired  to  an  immediate  outburst  of  the  world-revolution 
in  HUH.  It  is  sunicieiit  to  glance  through  the  protocols  of  the 
congresses  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  in  order  to  understand  how  broadcast  is  the  network  of 
it>  propaganda,  how*  cynically  and  pliantly  its  agents  adapt  them- 
m'Ivcn  to  varied  local  conditions,  how  cleverly  they  Use  national 


l«ssions  and  contlict* . \nd  this  applies  to  such  protocols  as 

an*  published  and  do  not  contain  secret  information.  .  .  .  Soon  or 
late.  America's  wise  |H>liev  w  ill  In*  adopted  by  all  countries.  The 
sooner  Eunqie  does  it.  the  I  letter  it  will  In*  for  her.” 

The  Berlin  Hul,  which  also  approves  Mr.  Hughes’  statement, 
points  out.  however,  that  the  ideas  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hughes  are 
not  new.  and  it  adds  ominously: 

’’There  was  a  time  when  they  were  considered  a*  axiomatic 
truth*.  But  times  change,  and  now  tin*  voice  of  the  outstanding 
American  statesman  sounds  lonely.  In  Europe  ideas  mid  prac- 
ti*es  have  changed.  It  •*  impossible  to  predict  whether  America 
will  remain  long  in  her  present  attitude.  For  instance,  at  tho 
pn**vnt  time,  a  group  of  American  Senators  ami  Congressmen 
an*  in  Berlin  on  their  way  to  Russia.  They  are  already  courted 
by  a  certain  Don  Levilic.  a  well-known  Lenin  ad¬ 
mirer,  and  by  others.  One  may  easily  imagine  how 
these  people  will  try  to  deceive  the  Americans.  In 
any  ca*e.  it  is  clear  that  if  hitherto  America  did  not 
give  up  her  |M>sjti'iu  in  the  Russian  question,  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  stands  far  away  from  the 
international  Eunqiean  turmoil.  .  .  .  For  it  is  clear 
that  if  Europe  has  already  given  lip  the  ideas  which 
she  shared  with  America,  she  did  it  not  liecause  she 
came  to  lielieve  that  the  Bolshevist  devil  is  not  at 
all  as  ugly  as  he  is  sometimes  pictured,  but  liecuiise 
in  her  prv*ent  distress  she  is  ready  to  seek  even  the 
help  of  this  devil.” 

What  is  considered  bv  Washington  correspondents 
as  an  nflicial  warning  that  tin*  Coolidge  Administra¬ 
tion  will  not  lw*  stani|M-ded  into  r«s*ognition  of  Soviet 
Russia  is  the  indicated  attitude  at  the  White  House 
that  until  Russia  has  a  government  that  measures 
up  to  the  American  standard  the  chances  of  the 
(‘uited  States  resuming  diplomatic  relations  are 
remote.  A  New  York  Timm  correspondent  at  the 
American  capital  writes: 


A  DUTCH  VIEW:  WHY  FRANCE  SHOULD  BEFRIEND  RUSSIA 

Rr*«n:  ‘Dear  Marianne.  I've  smashol  I  he  Litior  movement  both  at  home  am! 
In  your  country — so  wn>  show  Mai  we  Ik*  frien.|«*“ 

—Dr  X>4rnk'nkfr  (Aimlcrrlam  . 


“Apologists  for  the  Soviet  Government  have  lieert 
so  busy  of  late  spreading  propaganda  intended  to 
hasten  recognition  of  the  I.enin-Trot/.ky  regime  that 
an  impression  that  recognition  wa>  a  iMissibilitv  ot 
the  near  future  has  !«cen  created  in  some  quarter-. 
T«»-day's  oflicial  word  ends  that  speculation.” 
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Such  is  the  summary  of  the  Turkish  Peace 
drawn  by  the  htriestia,  which,  according  lo  anti- 
Holshcvik  Russian  journals,  in  its  capacity  of 
official  interpreter  of  the  Soviet  policy,  has  io  "smile 
at  spilled  milk."  That  the  game  of  the  Soviet 
Government  was  lost  at  Lausanne  is  not  dissimu¬ 
lated  even  by  the  pro- Bolshevist  Berlin  .Vat  an  tow. 
This  |>apcr.  which  usually  defends  every  measure 
decreed  by  the  Communistic  authorities,  now  says: 


is  not  only  now  cx|Mt*cd  to  attack  by  Britain  through  the  Straits, 
sav  these  irate  critics  of  the  Soviet  foreign  policy,  but  the  Third 
International  itself  has  ln-on  made  a  monkey  of  by  the  Turks  in 
the  Hast.  They  reenll  that  in  the  years  1020,  1921  ami  1922 
the  Soviet  press  complained  bitterly  at  the  arrest 
and  execution  of  Turkish  Communists  by  the 
Angora  Government.  Yet  "the  foolish  Third  Inter¬ 
national."  according  to  tin  s*-  anti-Bolshevik  writers, 
has  Im-cii  able  to  influence  the  Soviet  Government 
to  make  amazing  concession*  of  debt*,  of  property, 
and  even  of  provinces  to  the  Nationalist  Turks 
which  they  accepted,  and  returned  the  favor  by 
"l»rt  raying  Russia  at  Lausanne.”  But  to  defender* 
of  the  Soviet  rfcimc  the  matter  presents  no  such 
gloomy  outlook.  Perhaps  the  official  Moscow 
hrimtin  is  the  best  exponent  of  the  Soviet  view 
when  it  says: 


"The  definitive  draft  of  the  clause  l»earing  on  t  1m* 
Straits  ...  is  very  far  from  satisfying  Humu  > 
economic  ami  political  nood*.  The  threat  of  the 
British  battle-ships  appearing  in  the  Black  Sw»  — 
for  Turkey  has  no  right  to  erect  fortification*  in 
the  Straits— retains  all  of  its  seriousness.  In  spite 
of  all  appendix©*  ami  footnotes,  our  normal  coo- 
mimic  blood-circulation  through  the  Straits  can 
also  Ik*  threatened  at  any  moment,  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  war." 

lienee  this  journal  contends  that,  from  the 
view-|K»int  of  Russia's  vital  national  interest*,  "tlai 
Lausanne  Treaty  should  not  In-nr  the  signature  of  the  Russian 
representative*,"  and  it  can  discover  "no  consideration*"  which 
"could  justify  the  consent  of  the  Soviet.  Government  in  signing 
this  treaty."  Reside*,  by  signing  it.  the  Soviet.  Government 


HOW  TURKEY  FAILED  RUSSIA  AT 
LAUSANNE 

LEFT  IN  THE  LURCH  AT  LAUSANNE  by  the  "infidel 
Turk.”  cry  some  anti-Bolshevik  Russian  editors,  it  is 
J  about  time  for  the  Soviet  Government  to  realize  that  they 
are  catspaws  for  this  past  master  in  foreign  diplomacy.  Russia 


it  will  either  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Turkish  Government  or 
he  obliged  to  give  place  to  American  capital.  The  difficulties 
that  the  British  Government  will  encounter  are  still  ahead. 
Events  will  show  which  course  is  more  advantageous  for  Turkey 
to  follow  the  British  lead  or  to  struggle  for  independence  again -t 
England.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  upon  whose  support  can 
Turkey  rdv?  Can  she  Ik*  really  indifferent  aliout  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia's  attitude  toward  her?  But  ono  thing  is  beyond  doubt. 

namely,  that  France  has  suffered  a  great  diplo¬ 
matic  defeat  at  l^iusanne.  Possessing  larger  in¬ 
terests  in  Turkey  than  England,  she  had  to  lie  mere 
exacting  than  England  in  the  problems  of  the  debts, 
settlement  of  custom*,  etc.;  and  this  led  to  her 
isolation  and  defeat." 


WHAT  HmLD>  THE  Tl'KK  IX  POSITION 

—-/>  Xnmktakrr  t  Amsterdam 


"nsMitncd  the  responsibility  not.  only  of  this  particular  clau-*. 
but  «.f  the  whole  Near  Eastern  settlement  in  the  elaboration 


"England  has  wrested  from  Turkey  permission 
for  her  battle-ships  to  enter  the  Black  Sea.  This 
is  n  great  diplomatic  victory.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  time  of  war  that  this  privilege  may  prove  of 
any  avail  for  England.  The  significance  of  this 
clause  will  dc|iend  upon  the  military  sitnation  in 
Europe  ami  in  the  East  as  well  as  upon  the  »uh- 
mnrine  and  air  licet'  of  the  states  liordering  on  the 
Black  Sea.  So  far.  England  has  only  a  piece  of 
paper  which  will  mean  nothing  unless  'he  retain* 
her  military  supremacy." 

Further  on  this  new  'paper  tries  to  prove  that 
this  victory,  however  unpleasant  for  Rus'ia.  'till 
leaves  room  for  an  iin|Mirlant  role  that  may  Ik?  played  by  1  lie 
Soviet  Government  in  Near  East  affairs,  and  it  asks: 


"What  has  I»rd  Curzon  won?  The  problems  of  concession*, 
debt*  and  capitulations  have  not  yet  received  their  definitive 
solution.  Consequently,  the  international  struggle  will  con¬ 
tinue.  At  present  British  capital  i*  stronger  than  French: 
hence,  in  the  process  of  the  economic  subjugation  of  Turkey. 


of  which  it  ha*  not  even  part ici pat ed."  This  is  also  unjusti¬ 
fiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  A'aJranunf.  Still  more  outspoken 
are  t Ik?  anti-Bolshevik  organs  which  aver  that  hitherto  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  toward  Turkey,  as  well  as  toward  other 
Oriental  Powers,  was  dictated  to  them  "not  by  Russia’s  national 
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interests  but  by  the  interests  of  the  Third  International."  In 
order  to  secure  Turkey’s  sympathies  for  the  cause  of  Commu- 
ni-tic  propaganda  in  Asia  and  her  participation  in  the  anti- 
Itritisb  activities  of  the  Third  International,  they  claim  the 
Soviet  leaden  have,  on  many  previous  occasions,  sacrificed 
Russia's  vital  interests.  They  cite  the  fact  that  in  virtue  of 
the  Moscow  Treaty  of  1921  the  Soviet  Government  surrendered 
all  claims  with  regard  to  the  debts  owed  by  Turkey  to  Russia, 
tiiat  it  gave  up  all  property  owned  by  Russia  in  Turkey,  that 
it  ceded  to  Turkey  two  Russian  provinces  in  the  ('aucasus 
Kars  rod  Ardaghan),  and  gained  nothing  in  return.  The  Turks 
have  always  accepted  very  graciously  all  these  gifts,  the^anti- 
BoMievik  editors  declare.  but 
they  have  never  done  any¬ 
thing  in  order  to  repay  Russia. 

So  the  ease  of  the  Lausanne 
Treaty  is  merely  “one  more 
» imnder."  The  liberal  Berlin 
/.'•*/  says: 

"  It  is  really  astounding  that 
the  Soviet  Government,  which 
uutdo  its  debut  at  Lausanne 
with  a  program  more  Turkish 
l  linn  t  ha  t  of  t  ho  A  ngora  ( I  over  u- 
roent.  has.  however,  decided 
to  sign  tho  treaty.  This  fact 
shows  more  convincingly  than 
anything  how  foolish  it  i»  to 
identify  t  he  Soviet  policy  with 
the  national  Russian  policy. 

Tehitchorin  and  his  comrade* 
were  prompted  to  sign 
the  treaty  by  tho  propaganda 
interests  of  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  exclusively.  If  Rus¬ 
sian  interests  wore  considered, 
it  would  nave  been  wiser  not 
to  *ign  it." 

If  the  Russians  seem  down¬ 
hearted  over  what  they  con¬ 
sider  defeat  at  Iatusannc.  the 
Turkish  press  gives  no  evidence 
>J  exultation  over  what  all 
Europe  considers  a  victory  for 
t  hem.  Thus  t  he  Constantinople 
I  Titan  modestly  remarks: 

“After  many  anxieties  and  hesitations  the  Lausanne  Conference 
has  accomplished  its  end.  In  order  to  secure  our  legitimate  rights, 
•••fought  nine  years.  Our  sole  object  in  entering  the  World  War 
sa*  to  gain  complete  independence.  The  imperialistic  Powers  and 
Ru»ia  under  (’zarbun  were  ever-pro«ent  dangers  to  our  existence. 
T urkey  fought  these  Pow era  for  four  years.  For  several  reasons  we 
ln«t  the  war.  The  loss  was  costly.  We  hoped  that  our  enemies, 
true  to  their  principles,  would  recognize  an  independent  Turkey 
in  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  Turks.  This  they  did  not  want 
to  do;  and.  taking  advantage  of  our  situation,  they  tried  to 
wipe  out  Turkey.  Out  of  this  condition  arose  the  Anatolia 
•Tuggle.  Wo  fought  four  years  anil  defeated  the  enemy  al*- 
-Uitdy.  Finally  the  Allies  recognized  our  independence  at  the 
Mudania  Convention.  In  spite  of  this  recognition,  at  Lau>aunc 
tliey  again  tried  by  trickery  to  take  away  our  independence. 
For  this  reason  the  Turkish  Army  waited  patiently  nine  months 
a’  the  door  of  Constantinople.  Meanwhile  the  Allies  tried  to 
vtfle  the  question  in  many  ways,  but  at  last  were  convinced 
there  was  just  one  way  and  that  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Turkey.” 

According  to  the  Constantinople  Tet'hOt-Efkar,  the  divergence 
U  view  among  the  Allies  regarding  German  reparation  bore 
iluvctly  on  the  peace  made  at  I-uusanne.  This  daily  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  Europe  is  convinced  that  no  revolt  will  be  made 
again  it  the  Grand  National  Assembly  at  Angora  and  its 
Government  and  that  this,  too,  had  its  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  Allies. 


EUROPE'S  "SUPREME  NEED" 

T ABILITY  AS  A  WATCHWORD  of  the  Coolidge  Ad¬ 
ministration  finds  echo  in  sections  of  the  British  press 
where  financial  economic  experts  scan  the  gloomy  Euro¬ 
pean  horizon.  Stabilization  of  the  exchanges  is  what  they 
consider  Europe's  supreme  need.  out  of  which  will  come  general 
stability,  according  to  their  view.  Without  stabilization  of  the 
exchanges,  we  are  told,  international  commerce  can  never  he 
nonnalizisl.  but  with  stabilized  exchanges  no  obstacles  greater 
than  tariffs  or  restrictions  will  l>e  present  to  prevent  trade  from 
n-guiuing  its  natural  channel*.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  London 

Statist,  which  proceeds: 

“In  order  that  the  ex¬ 
changes  become  stabilized,  two 
conditions  are  essential:  ab¬ 
le  nee  of  cither  deflation  or 
inflation,  and  universal  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  gold  standard. 
Deflation  presents  little  diffi¬ 
culty:  it  is  nowhere  being 
net i veil/  pursued  at.  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  tho  experience  of 
the  past  three  years  should  In. 
ample  assurance  that  it  will 
not  again  l*c  attempted.  The 
main  problem  is  to  stop 
inflation,  and  it  resolves  itselt 
into  a  question  «*f  equilibrating 
budgets,  since  failure  to  bal¬ 
ance  budgets  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  cause  of  inflation.  The 
manner  in  which  budget  equi¬ 
librium  may  l»o  achieved — 
namely,  by  international  loans 
was  dovoloped  at  length  by 
The  Stali at  a  year  ago.  Tho 
soundness  of  the  plan  whieh 
wo  then  ventured  to  put  for¬ 
ward  is  attested  by  its  success 
in  the  ease  of  Austria.  The 
extremity  to  which  that  coun¬ 
try  had  boon  reduced;  the 
comparative  s|>ccd  with  which 
the  I  .cogue  of  Nations  acted; 
the  ease  with  which  the  requi¬ 
site  guaranties  were  obtained 
for  tho  loan;  the  readiness 
with  whieh  investors  in  tho 
different  countries  subscribed 
to  the  loan;  and  the  success 
which  ha*  so  far  attended  the  experiment  should  encourage  the 
League  of  Nations  to  further  efforts  in  this  direction.  They  may 
not  be  able  at  present  to  intervene  in  the  on  so  of  Russia  or  Ger¬ 
many.  but  there  is  no  adequate  reason  why  they  should  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  do  so  in  the  case  or  Boland  and  Hungary,  both  or  which 
are  now  in  urgent  need  of  a  foreign  loan.  Such  assistance  to  these 
roll n trie*  would  be  of  the  highest  advantage,  not  only  to  tliein- 
selw«.  but  to  their  ncigh«*ors  and  to  international  trade  in 
general."  • 

The  Statist  points  out  that  an  all-embracing  scheme  of  simul¬ 
taneous  international  loans  to  the  inflationist  countries  would 
permit  of  an  almost  immediate  resumption  of  an  effective  gold 
standard,  but  it  adds: 

“ ITifortunatclv  this  is  not  at  present  possible,  having  regard 
to  the  existing  situation  in  Germany  and  Russia.  What  is  |*oh- 
sible.  however,  of  immediate  adoption  is  that  those  countries 
whose  price-levels  are  rising  violently  hecauso  of  inflation  should 
assume  gold  as  the  standard  of  value  while,  of  necessity,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  use  the  existing  |*aper  money  as  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change. 

“This  practise  is  growing  steadily  in  Middle  European  coun¬ 
tries.  but  it  wants  legislative  encouragement.  Its  adoption 
will  pave  tbe  way  for  speedy  resumption  of  an  international 
gold  standard  when  European  budgets  are  eventually  made  to 
l>alance.  and  in  the  meanwhile  it  can  save  the  inflationist  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  worst  evils  of  inflation." 


THE  LATEST  TUB  KEY  TROT 
ConiinK  "ill  of  Ihr  Ark  al  Luiunnr 

—Ktenlnt  Timet  (Glaa*o«L 
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WHERE  OUR  NAVY  IS  "RIDICULOUS” 

AMERICAN  RESIDENTS  IN  CHINA  might  get  some 

L\  grim  humor  out  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  "kinder- 
X  jL  garteii  Navy”  in  Chinese  waters,  wo  are  told,  if  their 
predicament  were  not  so  serious.  Chinese  pirates  very  properly 
consider  this  fleet  ‘'ridiculous,”  and  perhaps  it  is.  the  Shanghai 
Chiha  Weekly  Rfriru •  points  out,  as  long  as  Americans  in  China 
"must  rely  for  protection  of  their  lives  and  property  upon  part 
of  the  old  licet  captured  from  the  Spanish  by  Admiral  Dewey  in 
the  Rattle  of  Manila  Bay.  May  1.  1898."  This  weekly  bitterly 
deplores  the  heedlessness  of  Americans  at  home  on  the  subject 
Of  protection  for  their  fellow  citizens  in  China,  and  observt «: 

"The  average  American  school-hov  at  home  is  brought  up  to 
think  that  piracy  is  something  ln-longing  to  the  last  century,  and 
nver&go  American  citizens,  especially  the  ones  who  In e  in  the 
rural  sections,  are  accustomed  to  think  that  battle-ships  and 
gunboats  are  useless  extravagances.  At  least  we  judge  this  to 
be  true  if  we  consider  the  attitude  of  the  typical  Middle-Western 
Congressman  and  Senator 
toward  the  American 
Navy  to  be  a  comet  in¬ 
dication  of  public  opinion. 

That  piracy  is  still  un 
active  and  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  high  sens  and 
navigable  streams  along 
the  China  coast,  and  that 
t  here  is  a  v  ery  great  neces¬ 
sity  for  strengthening  and 
improving  the  equipment 
of  the  American  naval 
power  in  China  waters,  is 
shown  bv  the  fact  that 
within  two  weeks  two 
American  gunlxtuts  have 
been  flred  upon  by  Chi¬ 
nes**  pirates,  bandits  or 
hostile  soldiers.  The  llr*t 
caw  was  that  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Monoeacy,  which 
was  tired  upon  on  July  22 
at  Chungking  as  it  was 
escorting  n  peaceful  mer¬ 
chant  vessel.  The  other 
case  was  that  of  the  U.  S. 

S.  Patn/muga.  on  July  14.  as  it  was  doing  patrol  duty  on  the 
West  River  inland  from  Canton.  In  both  case-  the  American 
boats  were  compiled  to  return  the  lire  in  self-defense  and  in 
protection  of  peaceful  American  commerce." 

Such  incidents  as  the  foregoing  have  become  so  common  in 
recent  years,  the  Chinn  Weekly  Renew  goes  on  to  say.  that  they 
do  not  even  excite  comment  among  the  foreign  and  Chinese 
communities  in  the  China  coast  cities.  Rut  unless  something  is 
done  immediately  to  stop  there  outrages,  it  asserts.  American 
commerce  will  be  driven  totally  from  the  navigabl.  streams  of 
Chinn.  The  thing  to  do.  it  is  declared,  is  to  improve  the  Amer¬ 
ican  naval  patrol  force,  and  we  read: 

"That  China  is  unable  to  give  protection  to  the  peaceful  fore  ign 
trade  that  enters  her  Inirders  in  accordance  with  treaty  rights 
is  manifest  to  all  observers.  The  chairman  of  the  American 
chamber  of  Commerce  of  Shanghai  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  body,  held  on  June  29.  read  a  li  t  of  recent  pirate  and  bandit 
outrages  against  American  conn:  erco  on  the  Upper  Yangtze 
River,  that  sounded  as  tho  it  might  have  l*een  a  page  taken  from 
the  ovjieriences  of  rea  captains  of  the  lirst  quarter  of  the  last 
century.  That  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Chamlier  was  accurate  has  heen  certified  to  by  American  naval 
otlieors  who  do  patrol  duty  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Yangtze 
River. 

"The  report  told  of  constant  firing  upon  American  ships  by 
pirates  and  bandits  or  soldiers,  and  there  was  one  care  w  here  an 
American  ship  was  actually  hoarded,  cargo  destroyed,  and  officers 
roughly  handled.  This  latter  care  was  a  result  of  Chinese 
junkmen  refusing  to  permit  foreign  steamships  to  engage  in 
certain  lines  of  the  carrying  trade,  but  the  disastrous  results 
Upon  American  commerce  in  this  inqiortant  part  of  China  is 
just  the  same." 


The  China  Weekly  Renew  does  not  pretend  to  have  complete 
accurate  figures  regarding  the  status  of  all  American  naval  craft 
of  the  Cliina  coast,  but  it  does  cite,  from  the  rejiort  of  tho  As¬ 
sociated  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  (October  23,  1922 1, 
tho  following  information  with  reference  to  boats  on  tho  Yangtze: 

PRESENT  FLEET  AND  DESCRIPTION 


Name 

Built 

Speed 

Draft 

Rleano 

1885 

8.5  K 

12'  3" 

Quirou 

1895 

8.5  K 

9'  6" 

Villalobos 

1800 

9.0  K 

9'  10' 

Palos 

1914 

10.0  K 

3'  0" 

Monoeacy 

1914 

10.0  K 

3*  0" 

/.<.M 

1917 

28.5  K 

10'  9'' 

"The  / rnbel'H  only  serious  defect  is  inability  to  operate  freely 
aUive  llankow.  except  at  moderately  high  water.  Tho  I'nloi 
and  Monoeacy  (the  only  two  boat*  that  can  go  above  Ichang, 
where  there  should  lie  at  least  four)  have  not  sufficient  ipred 
and  power  to  breast  the  rapids  at  high  water,  much  levs  to  escort 
merchant  vessels.  Due  to  defect*  in  design  they  must  stop  after 

four  ho'ura'  steaming  to 
clean  fires  and  eject  ashes. 
They  would  bo  very  satis- 
factory  for  service  below 
Ichang  at  such  place*  a» 
Tangling  and  l'oyang 
lakes.  1  he  Han  and  other 
smaller  streams  at  high 
water,  etc.,  but  they  ar« 
all  we  have  for  service  up 
river,  and  must  la*  kept 
there*. 

"The  Rleano,  Villalobos, 
and  Quinn  are  utterly  me¬ 
lon*.  They  have  no  s|hss| 
and  can  only  move  at  high 
water,  at  which  time  they 
proceed  to  their  winter 
stations,  where*,  when  tin* 
water  falls,  they  are-  usu¬ 
ally  stuck  in  the  mud.  It 
recently  took  the  Quire- 
rev  on  days.  st4*Ainiug  at 
full  *|>ecd  from  daylight  lo 
dark,  to  go  from  Hankow 
to  Ichang.  In  short,  un¬ 
less  trouble  occur*  at  spot* 
where  gunUtats  nre  stationed,  there*  is  vacant  hope  for  any  of 
our  gunlxiats  ever  getting  to  the  scene,  except  at  high-water 
season.” 

This  Shanghai  weekly  complains  of  the  fact  that  American 
citizens  in  China— missionaries  |N-rliu|is  more  than  hu*iuc» 
men,  Ixs-auv  the  missionaries  live  so  fur  in  the  interior— must 
depend  for  their  protection  upon  "such  a  disgraceful  outfit”  a* 
the  American  Navy  maintains  in  Chinese  water*,  and  it  aver* 
that: 

"The  fault,  of  course,  rests  with  Congress,  for  American  or¬ 
ganization*  in  China,  as  well  as  American  officials  in  China,  have 
Ix-en  agitating  fur  years  for  improvements.  It  ha*  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  gunlmat*  of  the  necessary  type  for  use  on  the  Upper 
Yangtze  would  cost  approximately  $300, (MX)  (gold)  each,  and  tivr 
at  least  would  Ik*  necessary  to  pro|H*rly  constitute  a  mobile 
force  in  time  «.r  trouble.  This  at  first  appear*  to  l»e  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money,  and  country  Congressmen  are  likely  to  say 
that  this  outlay  would  conflict  with  their  pleas  (usually  dema¬ 
gogical.  for  they  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  large  appropriations 
of  the  ‘pork-barrel*  character  for  internal  waterways  in  their 
home  districts)  for  economy.  But  when  the  problem  is  consid¬ 
ered  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  saving  for  the  American 
people.  the  governmental  outlay  is  found  to  bo  infinitesimal. 
Take  on.-  product  alone  which  America  obtains  from  Central 
and  Western  China — wood  oil — which  is  used  in  the  United 
Stat«*s  as  a  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  paint.  If  trade  in  this 
one  article  is  stopt  <as  is  quite  probable)  and  American  manu¬ 
facturers  can  not  obtain  this  product  from  China,  the  pries-  of 
paint  in  the  United  States  would  immediately  go  to  a  point  that 
would  cost  the  American  people  far  more-  than  the  outlay  for 
a  dozen  l*oats  necessary  for  the  protection  of  all  American  com¬ 
merce  on  the  continent  of  Asia." 


A  TAKiIKT  FOR  CIIINKSK  FIKATK* 

I*.  S.  S.  ,\tm <<tney.  one  of  1'nrle  Sam's  protect.**  of  American  river  com  merer 
in  China,  which  rarrirw  l»o  »ii-|-x.n<l  mins  a  is  I  *dx  maclilno-injii«.  Ilcr  tlrnfl  is 
gtl  feet.  The  iron  screen  stove  the  deck  ran  Is*  lowrred  to  were  as  a  shield 

aimlnst  snipm  al«*n*  slsirc. 


THE  MOTOR  MOB  ON  PIPTH  AVENUE.  EVERY  CAR  I’KODI’CINO  CARBON  MONOXID  OAM 


MOTOR  POISON  IN  CITY  STREETS 


POIHONOU8  OASES  in  the  exhaust  of  gasoline  motors 
have  long  been  recognized.  but  it  has  been  »M*licve<I  that 
in  the  open  air  they  were  sufficiently  diluted  to  avoi«l  dan- 
ftt.  In  confined  space*  persons  thave  frequently  been  poisoned 
by  them,  and  the  engineers  of  the  vehicular  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  at  New  York,  now  building,  realised  that  safely  would 
depend  on  very  thorough  ventilation.  The  experiments  and 
(onohuions  of  Prof.  Yandell  Henderson  of  Yale  have  already 
Wn  noticed  in  these  columns.  These  have  led  to  supplemen¬ 
tary  investigation  of  the  air  in  a  city  street 
crowded  with  motor  traffic,  leading  to  the 
unexpected  conclusion  that  the  (toison  in 
fix'  exhaust  gases,  under  such  conditions, 
h  by  no  means  negligible,  and  that  many 
nx»rv  persons  are  suffering  from  its  effects 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed  possible. 

These  facts  are  brought  out  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  l>y  Professor  Henderson.  Our  quota¬ 
tion*  are  Troni  an  article  on  t  ho  subject  con¬ 
tributed  to  The  Po pular Science  Monthly  (New 
York.  September)  by  Raymond  J.  Brown. 

Mr.  Urown  begins  by  quoting  Professor 
Henderson  to  the  effect  that  if  the  entire 
population  of  a  city  were  to  breathe  air 
containing  two  parts  of  carlsm  monoxid  to 
10.000  parts  of  air  continuously,  night  and 
day.  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
would  be  incapacitated  for  work.  Many 
with  weak  hearts  would  die.  He  goes  on: 

"To  every  city  dweller  and  city  worker, 
this  statement  comes  as  a  danger  signal, 
xaming  of  an  increasing  traffic  menace  to 
human  health  and  even  to  life  itself.  For  it 
merely  supplements  a  more*  startling  asser¬ 
tion  by  Professor  Henderson,  which  is  this: 

"On  every  street  in  America  where  motor 
traffic  is  heavy,  carbon  monoxid  is  present 
in  more  deadly  proportions  even  than  those 
toted  as  dangerous  to  life  and  health! 

"From  theexhaustof  every  gasoline-driven 
automobile,  motor  truck  and  taxicab,  clouds 


of  this  poisonous  gas  are  pound  every  minute  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  above  city  pavements.  It  is  a  gas  more  dangerous, 
according  to  IVofessor  Henderson,  than  the  smoke  rising  from 
tho  chimneys  of  dwellings  and  fartoric*  or  from  the  funnels  of 
locomotives.  It  is  the  very  same  gas  that  frequently  causes  the 
death  of  miners;  the  same  gas  whieh  hits  killed  many  persons  who 
have  allowed  their  automobile  engines  to  run  in  closed  garages. 

"  Professor  Henderson  bases  his  amazing  statements  on  the 
result  of  scientific  tests  whieh  he  recently  conducted  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  in  eollalxirntion  with  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Haggard,  of  the  Yale  C  diversity  laboratory  of  applied  physiology. 

And.  since  every  city  has  its  Fifth  Avenue, 
his  findings  apply  to  great  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  throughout  the  country. 

"That  this  dangerous  situation  has  not 
ulread.v  produced  serious  results,  Professor 
Henderson  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the 
millions  who  breathe  the  |>oisoncd  air  of  city 
street*  usually  do  so  only  for  a  few  hours 
each  day.  The  practieally  pure  air  which 
they  breathe  at  night  nets  as  an  antidote. 
Even  now.  Professor  Henderson  asserts, 
thousands  of  people  whose  business  lakes 
them  to  streets  where  motor  traffic  is  heavy 
are  unknowingly  suffering  every  day  from 
enrlmn  monoxid  poisoning  in  a  slight  degree. 
The  immediate  effect*  are  headaches,  lassi¬ 
tude.  and,  in  some  canes,  extreme  dizziness 
and  violent  nausea.  The  lasting  effects  are 
extreme  nervousness,  irritability,  and  lack 
of  energy.  Anemia  and  a  proneness  to 
tubercular  infection  may  follow  long-con¬ 
tinued  subjection  to  the  gas. 

"The  menace  of  carbon  monoxid  is  all 
the  more  deadly  because  of  the  insidious 
method  of  its  attack.  It  is  colorless,  odor¬ 
less.  tasteless,  invisible*.  In  consequence  it 
may  be*  l>reathe*d  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
cause  permanent  injury,  or  even  de*ath, 
lcfore  the  victim  is  aware  of  its  presence  in 
the  atmosphere. 

“  The*  attention  of  the  nation  was  first  called 
to  this  danger  in  December,  1917,  when  Nat 
Wills,  the  famousjeomedian,  started  the  engine 
of  his  automobile  in  the  garage  at  the  rear  of 
his  home,  and !  was  overcorao  by  carbon 
monoxid.  He  died  while  trying  to  reach  the 
door. 

"Breathing  the  gas  in  a  large  quantity 


A  PROPOSED  SOLUTION 
Pmfmof  Henderson  would  solve  the 
carbon  monoxid  problem  by  an 
exhaust  ••chimney.”  to  carry  tbe 
poisonous  teas  upward. 
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OK  HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  EXHAUSTS 
In  l he  upper  picture.  the  car.  are  aiaikuury.  In  the  lower.  tbrr  arc  In  nM>llon. 


for  n  short  period  will  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  al¬ 
coholic  intoxication.  In  this  connection,  Profenor  Henderson 
declares  thnt  drivers  on  city  streets  an-  likely  to  Ik*  rendered 
incapable  of  properly  operating  their  vehicles  by  carbon  mon- 
oxid  |H>isnning  at  almost  any  time. 

"Traffic  oolicc  on  duty  on  streets  where  motor  traffic  is  espe¬ 
cially  heavy  frequently  have  complained  of  dizziness,  headaches 
and  lassitude  at  the  end  of  their  day’s  work.  They  have  believed 
this  to  l*e  due  to  physical  and  mental  strain.  Motor-bus  and 
taxicab  drivers  in  crowded  streets  also  have  believed  that  the 
worn-out  feeling  which  oppresses  them  at  the  end  of  the  day  is 
due  to  strain.  Science  now  tells  us  thnt  they  are  suffering  from 
carton  monoxid  poisoning. 

"Kmployees  of  public  garages  and  repair  stations  where  auto¬ 
mobile  engines  often  an-  permitted  to  run  for  long  periods  suffer 
similar  depression.  Professor  Henderson  and  his  associates 
were  informed  by  the  managers  of  several  repair  stations  that 
their  men  frequently  have  to  quit  work  and  rest  because  of 
incxplainablc  headaches  and  weakness,  which  the  investigators 
assert  undoubtedly  are  due  to  carton  monoxid  poisoning.  In 
one  large  shop  where  Professor  Henderson  inquired  how  many 
of  the  men  went  home  each  day  with  headaches,  the  answer 
was.  'Nearly  all  of  them  nearly  every  day.’ 

"professor  Henderson  has  suggested  as  a  remedy  that  all 
nutomobiles  should  !>e  compiled  to  carry  chimneys,  opening  above 
the  highest  point  of  their  bodies.  This  would  throw  the  exhausts 
into  the  air.  far  above  the  nostrils  of  pedestrians  and  motorists. 

' '  Other  scientists  who  have  been  stirred  by  Professor  Henderson's 
revelations  have  suggested  great  ventilating  fans  to  carry  polluted 
air  of  the  streets  far  above  the  roof*  of  even  the  tallest  skyscrap¬ 
ers.  Ventilating  engineer*  and  sanitary  authorities  generally 
are  turning  their  ingenuity  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

"The  investigations  undertaken  by  Professor  Henderson  and 
Dr.  Haggard  were  the  first  of  their  kind.  To  determine  scien¬ 
tifically  the  exact  amount  of  carton  monoxid  diffused  through 
a  street  where  motor  ears  pass,  a  small  car  was  equipped  with 
sampling  cans,  bags  and  bottles.  The  cans,  filled  with  water, 
were  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a  funnel  on  the  windshield,  and. 
as  the  water  flowed  out  of  the  cans,  air  was  drawn  in.  These 
samples  of  air  were  preserved  and  analyze!  in  the  latoratorv, 
samples  being  taken  in  traffic  of  varying  density. 

"Smoke  from  a  motor  exhaust  has  no  connection  with  carton 
monoxid  for  it  has  been  determined  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of 
Mines  that  smoke  and  smell  are  due  to  excess  oil.  while  the  carton 
monoxid  is  developed  only  by  the  combustion  of  the  gasoline. 

"In  the  case  of  a  car  standing  still,  it  was  shown  that  the 
vapors  from  the  exhaust  spread  in  a  cone,  so  that  a  man  standing 
a  few  feet  back  of  the  car  is  surrounded  bv  an  atmosphere  con¬ 
taining  four  to  six  parts  of  carton  monoxid  to  10,000  parts  itf 
air — a  dangerous  proportion — while  the  occupants  of  another 
automobile  IM)  feet  in  the  rear  would  be  breathing  two  parts  of 
carbon  monoxid  to  10,000  parts  of  air.  When  a  car  is  in  motion 
the  cone  of  diffusion  is  elongated.  In  damp,  still  weather  the 
proportion  of  carton  monoxid  to  air  is  considerably  increased. 

"The  investigations  also  developed  the  fact  that  fluids  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  with  gasoline  to  increase  its  power  or  combustibil¬ 
ity— particularly  l*en/.ol  cause  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
carton  monoxid  in  the  city  streets." 


LIGHT-TESTS  FOR  "CULTIVATED"  PEARLS 

ATl'RAL  PEARLS  and  cultivated  pearls  may  now  be 
t“Id  apart,  for  Dr.  Fred  E.  Wright  of  the  l'.  8.  Geophys¬ 
ical  Laboratory  in  Washington  ha*  literally  “thrown 
light"  on  thi*  subject.  Then*  an1  now  three  kind*  of  genuine 
|N-arl*.  we  an*  told  by  Science  Service’s  Daily  Science  Sews  Hull* 
tin  (Washington).  Most  valuable  are  the  "natural"  or  "nor¬ 
mal"  pearls  found  by  divers  the  world  over.  "Blisters"  or  ba¬ 
roque  pearl*,  not  nearly  so  l>eAutiful  or  expensive  a*  the  nutural 
article,  have  been  for  year*  produced  simply  by  inserting  a  for¬ 
eign  body  in  the  producing  oyster.  But  recently  a  Japnn<~\ 
Dr.  K.  Mikimoto.  succeeded  in  developing  a  patented  mcth<»<l 
for  inducing  |>earl  oysters  to  grow  |>earl*  which  are  spherical  and 
similar  externally  to  fine  natural  |>earl*.  Mikimoto'*  cultivated 
pearls  are  now  on  the  market,  and  p-arl  merchants  and  jewelers 
have  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  natural 
article.  We  read: 

"His  process  is  to  remove  a  |»enrl  oyster  from  its  shell,  cut  a 
|»alch  off  it*  outer.  shell-secreting  mantle  large  enough  to  endow, 
a*  a  sac  tied  at  the  neck,  a  toad  of  mot hcr-of-pcarl  or  even  an  in¬ 
ferior  |»earl.  This  toad  i*  imbedded  in  another  live  oyster,  which 
after  proper  treatment  of  the  wound,  is  returned  to  it*  nati\e 
habitat,  where  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  coat  mg  of  jn-arl  may 
to  deposited  around  the  inserted  toad." 

I>r.  Wright's  methods  for  detecting  the  presence  of  such  a 
bead  of  mothcr-of-]>cnrl  depend*  on  the  fact  that  the  layers  of 
the  natural  pearl  and  the  mot hcr-of-|>carl  nucleus  reflect  light 
differently.  To  quote  further: 

"One  method  of  finding  the  cultivated  pearl,  he  explained, 
is  to  stand  with  your  back  to  the  window’,  sun  or  other  strong 
source  of  light,  and  hold  the  ]M>arl  so  that  it  is  illuminated  by 
the  light.  When  the  pearl  is  rotated  on  a  string,  the  eharac- 
t eristic  sheen  of  tin*  mother-of-pearl  can  be  clearly  seen  shining 
out  from  inside  the  pearl  when  the  jiearl  is  in  certain  j>osition'. 

"Another  method  of  distinguishing  the  fine  pearl  from  the 
cultivated  one  consists  in  placing  it  on  a  thin  sheet  of  metal 
directly  over  a  small  hole  drilled  through  the  metal.  The  hob 
serves  a*  an  opening  through  which  u  toam  of  strong  light  pas* •*■ 
The  only  light  that  reaches  the  observer  comeB  through  the  pearl 
and  shows  the  shadow  of  any  foreign  nucleus  which  may  to  in 
the  pearl. 

"When  a  small  real  pearl  is  used  as  the  center  of  n  larger  culti¬ 
vated  pearl,  this  nucleus  can  to  discovered  by  an  examination 
of  the  hole  drilled  through  the  pearl  for  striugiug  it.  A  boundary 
totween  the  nucleus  and  the  outer  pearl  substance  is  seen  with  the 
aid  of  a  tiny  mirror  and  a  microscope.  The  mirror  is  made  by 
holding  the  end  of  a  tine  gold  win-  in  a  Bunsen  flame  for  a  time 
sufficient  to  melt  down  the  tip  and  form  a  small  toad,  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  smooth  and  excellent  reflecting  surface.  This  wire  with  the 
tiny  mirror  on  the  end  is  inserted  into  the  hole  iu  the  pearl  which  i* 
illuiniuated  by  a  strong  light  from  the  side  and  the  reflections 
from  the  toad  an-  observed  through  a  low’-power  microscope." 
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O.  II.  T.  Kishlieth,  reader  in  ge¬ 
ography  in  Southampton  Univer- 
«iiy  College,  England,  writing  in 
bitrorery  (London).  Mr.  Rish- 
l*th  reminds  us  that  the  problem 
of  mountain-building  has  long 
.x-cupi«*d  the  minds  of  thinkers, 
and  that  its  connection  with  the 
subject  of  tho  nature  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  ocean  basins  has 
Income  increasingly  emphasized. 

Nearly  all  the  great  mountain 
systems,  old  or  young,  are  near 
continental  margins,  while  the 
hearts  of  the  continents  are  rela¬ 
tively  undisturbed.  The  existence 
of  mountains  on  the  ocean  lloors 
ha*  long  !>eon  recognized,  and  tho 
great  oceanic  troughs  are  frequent- 
l>  regarded  as  the  wombs  or  the 
graves  of  mountains.  He  continues : 

” Kol*er  builds  with  existing 
materials.  His  method  is  evolu¬ 
tionary  rather  than  revolutionary. 

<»ld  facts  np|>oar,  but  in  a  now 
light,  halting  half-truths  gain  a 
new  relevancy  and  live  in  a  larger 
and  wilier  moaning.  Tho  concep¬ 
tion  is  vast  in  acopo  and  involves 
a  universe  of  detail. 

“The  dominant  cause  of  move¬ 
ments  of  the  earth's  crust  is  earth 
contraction  due  to  earth  cooling. 

Other  causes  undoubtedly  operate, 
but  they  arc  neither  so  constant 
nor  so  general. 

"Whon  it  emerged  from  the  astronomical  into  the  geological 
*tage  the  earth  had  a  crust  coin|M>M>d  of  a  numlwr  of  relatively 
firm  blocks  separated  from  each  other  by  zones  of  less  solidified 
and  mote  plastic  material.  Tho  geological  history  of  tho  earth 
i‘  occasioned  by  the  interaction  of  theso  two  fundamental 
elements. 

“The  blocks  are  to  be  thought  of  as  great  table-like  expanses, 
of  irregular  outline,  worn  Hat  through  age-long  erosion.  They 
must  lie  at  approximately  ono  general  relative  level  which  is  (for 
their  surfaces)  very  nearly  the  mean  general  elevation  of  the  Innd- 
•urfaces  of  the  globe.  The  Russian.  Sil>erian.  Australian  Tables 
and  the  Canadian  Shield  aro  examples.  These  old  blocks  are 
composed  of  intensely  crumpled,  crusht,  and  comprest  mate¬ 
rials  as  foundations,  with,  on  top,  relatively  thin  layers  of  tlat- 
lying  sediments.  They  form  the  permanent  cores  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  masses. 

“The  plastic  zones  are,  in  their  extended  form,  l.sOO  to  1.900 
miles  broad,  shallow  depressions  filled  with  sea.  Comprest 
they  appear  as  zones  of  ‘chain’  mountains  having  a  fairly  uniform 
sidth  of  020  miles.  The  Atlantic  is  probably  an  instance  of  such 
a  zone  in  its  hollow  state;  the  Alpine-Himalavan  mountain-band 
i«  a  young  example  of  the  comprest  type.  Thc>o  zones  wind 
Mnuouxly  nround  the  continental  blocks  and  every  block  is 
completely  ringed  in  by  such  zones. 

“As  the  earth  contracts  the  blocks  are  brought  closer  together. 
At  first  they  will  draw  together  in  one  and  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  The  brunt  of  their  onset  must  be  borne  by  the  plastic 
zones.  These  we  must  think  of  at  first  as  in  their  hollow  stage, 
"*“a-filled  and  having  lloors  weighted  hv  vast  masses  of  heavy 
igneous  rocks.  Also,  as  great  masses  of  debris  from  the  surround¬ 


on  the  lands  will  l>e  accentuated.  As  pressure  continues  other 
ridges  form  on  the  floors  of  the  trough,  parallel  to  tho  original 
bulge  and  extending  outwards  on  either  side  from  it.  If  there  are 
any  harder  lumps  in  the  floor  they  will  servo  first  as  occasions  and 
then  as  tho  cores  of  the  growing  folds.  Tho  ridges  jostle,  mount 
up.  push  over  ono  another,  press  some  up  and  out.  others  in  and 
down,  in  the  search  for  room  and  still  more  room.  The  trough  is 
now  truly  an  orogenic  zone,  a  zone  giving  birth  to  mountains. 
Ridge  mounts  on  ridge,  and  above  the  shallowing  out-flooding 
seas  rise  peaks,  island  rows,  island  chains,  archipelag«»es.  Then 
up  the  inclined  planes  formed  by  the  continental  margins  on 
either  side  press  the  ridges,  layer  thrusting  over  layer,  advancing 
against  the  solid  land  like  great  frozen  waves,  their  steepest 
'breaking'  faces  always  in  front  (outwards).  Last  of  all  tho 
whole  system  is  prest  up  high  and  dry:  it  has  become  a  zone  of 
mountains. 

“Every  orogeno  zone  is  two-faced.  It  is  as  tho  two  giant, 
armies  had  advanced,  hack  to  back,  each  against  an  on-pressing 
continent,  and  each  had  been  frozen  where  it  stood.  The  line  of 
advance  may  be  in  any  direction  of  the  compass,  but  always  it  is 
against  the  continental  block.  Sometimes  the  advancing  giants 
shovel  or  push  up  the  land  in  front  of  them,  and  then  they  are 
confronted  by  a  shelf-like  plateau  (Colorado  Plateau).  Where 
the  great  blocks  press  hard  together,  there  are  intensest  distortion 
and  a  knot  (Pamirs;  Armenian  Knot);  where  the  pressure  is  less 
intense,  there  are  intermont  areas,  generally  plateaux  (interior 
Asia  Minor;  Til>et).  These,  having  l»een  forced  up  from  the 
trough  floors,  are  mostly  or  heavier  materials,  and,  when  the 
pressure  is  relaxed,  they  may  subside  and  form  basins  (Hungarian 
IMain).  Where  the  advance  is  unop|iosed,  it  is  in  line  (Pyrenees, 


ing  lands  keep  gravitating  into  them  their  floors  keep  sinking 
and  deepening  and  encroaching  by  dragging  down  tho  continental 
margins. 

“This  deepening  process  appears  to  go  on  until  a  depth  is  reached 
where  the  temperature,  the  plasticity  of  the  rocks,  and  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  earth's  crust  at  last  permit  the  magmas  or  underlying 
fluid  strata  to  force  their  wav  up.  The  process  is  then  reversed : 
pressure  continues  and  the  floor  starts  to  bulge  and  buckle. 
The  first  bulging  will  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  trough. 
The  seas  will  now  lx*gin  to  Ik*  forced  out  and  their  encroachment 


A  NEW  THEORY  OF  EARTH  STRUCTURE 


THE  PRESENT  STRUCTIKE  or  the  earth  is  regarded 
by  a  German  geologist.  Prof.  L.  Kober.  as  the  result  of 
l he  interaction  of  great  solidified  blocks  of  its  crust, 
‘cparubxl  by  more  or  less  plastic  zones,  this  being  the  form  in 
which  the  hardening  of  the  earth’s  surface  took  place.  His 
theory  is  set  forth  in  a  book  entitled  Der  Ran  drr  Erde  (“The 
Structure  of  the  Earth”),  published  in  Berlin  in  1921.  It  is  ex¬ 
plained  and  diseust  in  brief  by 
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Caucasus);  where  it  is  held  up  at  points,  the  rest  of  the  front 
moves  forward  into  groat  arcs  [Aleutian.  Japanese  (East  Asian), 
Carpathian,  Dinaric,  Tauric  arcs|. 

Tho  stiff  and  unyielding,  tho  old  blocks  do  not  come  off  un¬ 
scathed.  They  buckle,  crack,  tilt,  and  sag  under  the  tremendous 
strain.  Every  block  is  ringed  round  by  an  otogenic  zone,  and 
exerts  and  suffers  pressure  from  all  sides.  Sometimes  even  a 
whole  block  seems  to  bo  deprest  or  elevated:  in  the  Pacific 
a  block,  after  having  helped  to  create  the  great  girdle  chains, 
seems  to  have  sunk. 

"Still,  in  spite  of  temporary  flooding  and  submergences,  whole 
or  partial,  the  blocks  aro  permanent  elements  in  the  earth's  crust. 
They  are  continental  cores,  units  from  which  continents  are  built. 
Thus  Eurasia  is  compacted  of  at  least  three  blocks  permanently 
concreted  and,  In  spito  of  tho  superficial  flooding  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area,  it  is  likely  that  Africa  also  is  now  finally  cemented  to 
Europe. 

"But  this  happens  seldom.  The  matorials  squeezed  up  are 
relatively  looso,  and  they  are  forced  up  to  Immense  heights.  They 
therefore  tend  to  settlo.  Tho  whole  orogone  structure  is,  in  fact. 
unHtablo.  as  tho  vast  ruins  of  water-logged  mountain  systems, 
especially  along  the  continental  margins  of  tho  world,  attewt. 

"Thus  it  comes  that  the  seas,  w  hich  were  sent  flooding  out  far 
and  wide  by  tho  steady  rise  of  tho  mountain  zone,  contract 
again  and  drain  back  as  tho  continental  edges  subsido.  Wo  wit¬ 
ness  tho  rebirth  of  an  ocean.  Spent,  as  it  were,  by  its  mighty 
effort,  tho  mountain  zone  sinks  back  and  in  its  place  is  a  trough 
of  tho  son.  On  the  floor  of  tho  new  oeeani ■  geosyncline  are  pro- 
servod  at  least  tho  vaguo  lineaments  of  tho  orogcnic  zone,  its 
broad  highland,  its  groat  frontal  deeps,  and  in  addition  the  gTeat 
flanking  hollows  caused  by  continental  subsidence.” 

This,  then,  concludes  Mr.  Rixhlieth,  Is  the  lifo-cycle  of  the 
great  earth  synclines — first  oceanic  troughs,  then  mountain 
zones,  then  troughs  again.  Thoir  last  fate  is  to  become  rigid  and 
dead,  tho  cement  of  continental  blocks.  At  least  two.  and  prob¬ 
ably  three,  cycles  such  as  have  boon  described  make  up  geological 
history.  To  quote  further: 

"Tho  plastic  zones  show  throughout  tho  ago*  a  remarkable 
permanonce  of  position.  Mountains  arise  where  mountains  have 
stood,  and  ocoans  repeat  oceans.  The  now  mountain  znno  swal¬ 
lows  up  tho  old.  builds  upon  the  foundations,  and  with  the  mato- 
rials  of  the  old.  and  where  this  is  not  completely  tho  case  the  old 
wom-*lown  stumps  are  awakened,  prest  up  again  by  the  new 
movements  into  lifo.  Thus  while  tho  continents  possess  the  per¬ 
manence  of  stability,  tho  plastic  zones  possess  a  permanence  of 
change. 

"If  Kol»er’s  theorios  arc  sulistantiated,  many  current  notions 
will  havo  to  bo  revised.  Tho  great  (hypothetical)  land-bridges 
between  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  between  Africa 
and  Europe,  will  bo  hoard  of  no  more.  Many  theories  as  to 
detailed  features  of  the  earth’s  structure  will  need  modification. 

"It  js  possible  that  Kotor's  book  marks  an  epoch:  that  in  its 
field  it  represents  a  Newtonian  achievement.  Kotor  hinwlf  is 
fully  aware  of  the  incompleteness  and  insecurity  of  much  of  his 
evidence,  but  this  inukes  his  confidence  tho  more  impressive. 
<  'ritics  will  perhaps  think  his  building-plans  outrun  his  materials, 
that  construction  has  lteen  pushed  to  insecure  heights.  Kobcr 
himself  regards  his  book  us  an  essay,  and  hopes  it  will  stimulate 
investigation.  This,  it  is  safe  to  say,  it  will  do." 


"SEEF-RESCUER”  FOR  MINERS— This  new  lifesaving 
device,  we  are  told  by  The  Coal  Trade  Bulletin  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.), 
is  tho  latest  up-to-the-minute  idea  for  tho  use  of  miners  and 
others  against  tho  deadly  after-damp  or  carbon  monoxid  present 
in  mines  after  explosions  and  fires.  We  read  in  this  paper: 

"It  Is  a  canister  of  chemicals  about  the  size  of  tho  proverbial 
'pint.'  It  can  bo  carried  in  tho  coat  pocket  of  each  man  in  tho 
mines,  or  fastened  on  his  lielt,  and  weighs  about  20  ounces.  It  is 
immediately  available  for  servico.  Altho  tho  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  data  show  about  44  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  after  explosions 
and  fires  duo  to  monoxid  poisoning,  and  56  per  cent,  to  violence 
of  explosion,  practical  mining  men,  men  first  on  the  scene,  think 
this  computation  rather  faulty.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
more  men  meet  death  by  poisoning  than  by  violenco.  This  per¬ 
haps  is  accounted  for  by  methods  of  obtaining  information  as  to 
causes  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bureau's  history,  not  being  nearly 
as  accurately  and  scientifically  obtained  and  compiled  as  is  now 


done.  This  canister  is  built  to  take  caro  of  six-tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  of  carbon  monoxid  for  a  period  of  70  minutes,  or  1  per  cent, 
for  a  half-hour.  After  an  explosion  the  bodies  of  dead  workmen 
have  been  found  at  various  places  throughout  the  mine — place* 
where  the  men  were  known  not  to  work,  but  had  reached  in  their 
effort  to  escape  from  the  mine.  The  distances  computed  in 
numerous  cases  would  give  evidence  that  numerous  workmen  are 
able  to  travel  about  1.500  feet  before  succumbing  to  the  deadly 
after-damp  constituents.  Tho  Self-Rescuer  is  intended  to  assist 
the  miner  to  travel  a  greater  distance.  It  permits  him  to  travel, 
unhampered  by  a  heavy  weight,  for  from  30  to  70  minutes  longer. 
This  device,  coupled  with  the  use  of  the  electric  lamp,  is  a  very 
important  step  forward  in  the  safety  feature  of  mine-working. 
It  presents  great  possibilities  and  will  be  welcomed  universally 
by  men  who  work  in  the  coal-mines  throughout  the  world.” 


WHAT  S.  O.  S.  MEANS 

HAT  do  the  letters  SOS.  used  by  sliips  at  sea  as  a  dis¬ 
tress  call,  stand  for?  The  answer  is  given  by  Jack 
Binns  in  tho  New’  York  Tribune.  It  is  simple,  but  in 
view  of  the  general  aptitude  to  assign  a  catch  phrase  to  any 
arbitrary  group  of  letters,  a  simple  answer  will  not  suffice  tho 
average  person.  In  this  case,  we  are  told,  tho  letters  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  cry  "Save  our  souls!"  so  far  as  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned.  while  tho  call  CQD,  w’hich  it  superseded,  meant  "Como 
quick,  daugcrl"  to  tho  laym/tn.  Says  Mr.  Binns,  as  quoted  in 
The  Radio  World  (New  York): 

"As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  neither  of  there  two  phrases  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Unfortunately,  it  is  tho  truth  that  both  groups  of  letter* 
were  adopted  as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  not  because  of  their 
peculiar  susceptibility  to  dramatic  interpretation.  Tho  original 
CQD  was  arrived  at  by  the  ordinary  process  of  evolution  in  the 
detail  work  of  communication,  while  SOS  was  an  arbitrary 
adoption  of  the  first  international  radio  telegraph  convention. 

"Tho  story  of  tho  distress  call  has  never  been  adequately  told, 
and  in  view  of  tho  largo  number  of  questions  that  havo  Iwcn  raised 
on  tho  point  I  am  going  to  outline  in  this  articlo  tho  history  of  the 
famous  calls. 

"When  wireless  telegraphy  was  first  plaeod  into  commercial 
uao  the  ordinary  telegraph  and  cablo  systems  had  l>con  in  ojiera- 
tion  several  yoars  and  had  reached  a  high  stato  of  development. 
The  operation  of  tho  latter  systems  was  governod  by  an  inter¬ 
national  convention  which  periodically  laid  down  rules  to  meet 
necessary  operating  requirements. 

"Among  there  rules  was  a  series  of  double  letter  symbols  which 
were  used  by  operators  to  facilitate  the  working  of  special  circuits, 
and  there  symbols  invariably  incorporated  tho  letter  Q  been u re 
it  is  ono  of  tho  least  ured  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  in  tho  Con¬ 
tinental  eodo  its  dots  and  dashes  are  distinctive.  In  t  hose  various 
groups  there  was  tho  signal  CQ.  This  was  used  on  telegraph  lines 
where  more  than  ono  station  was  on  the  line,  and  it  meant  that 
tho  operator  rending  tho  call  wanted  every  station  along  the  line 
to  listen  in  to  what  he  was  atout  to  say. 

"Now  most  of  there  opernting  symbols  wore  adopted  by  Mar- 
ooni's  new  company  when  it  Iregan  commercial  operation  at  sea 
in  tbo  yew  1902.  The  call  CQ  particularly  adapted  itself  to  wire¬ 
less  use.  because  any  ship  hearing  the  call  would  answer  and  thus 
establish  communication  with  the  ship  making  the  call. 

"As  the  system  gradually  developed  there  wore  a  number  of 
minor  emergency  calls  made  and  it  was  quickly  observed  that  the 
call  CQ  was  not  of  sufficient  distinction  for  emergency  pur|>ose*. 
As  a  result  of  these  experiences,  the  following  general  order, 
known  as  ‘Circular  No.  57,’  was  issued  by  tho  Marconi  Company 
on  January  7,  1904: 

"‘It  has  been  brought  to  our  notico  that  tho  call  “CQ”  (all 
stations),  while  being  satisfactory  for  general  purposes,  docs  not 
sufficiently  express  tho  urgency  required  in  a  signal  of  distress. 

“‘Therefore,  on  and  after  February  1, 1904,  the  call  to  be  given 
by  ships  in  distress  or  in  any  way  requiring  assistance,  shall  he 
“CQD.” 

“‘This  agnal  must  on  no  account  bo  used  except  by  order  of 
the  captain  of  tho  ship  in  distress,  or  other  vessels  or  stations 
transmitting  the  signal  on  account  of  the  ship  in  distress. 

"‘All  stations  must  recognize  the  urgency  of  this  call  and  make 
every  effort  to  establish  satisfactory  communication  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

•  “'Any  misuse  of  the  call  will  result  in  instant  dismissal  of  the 
persoi  improperly  employing  it.’ 
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"This  is  the  exact  wording  of  the  famous  general  order  as 
issued.  The  orginal  is  now  framed,  and  exhibited  as  part  of  the 
important  archives  of  the  Marconi  Company.  It  was  super¬ 
seded  in  July.  1908.  by  the  adoption  of  the  call  SOS  as  a  distress 
signal  by  the  International  Railio-Telegraphic  Convention. 

"The  call  SOS  i«  purely  arbitrary  in  its  grouping  of  letters  and 
was  chosen  because  of  the  unusual  eoiuhination  «>f  dots  and 
dashes  which  make  it  distinctive  above  all  other  calls.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  dots,  space.  three  •lashes,  space  and  three  more 

dots." 


OUR  NUTRITIVE  PAST 

ROPER  Xl'TRITIOX  may  depend  not  only  on  what 
we  are  eating  now.  but  on  w  hat  we  have  eaten  in  the  post, 
according  to  discoveries  made  recently  at  the  University 
d  Wisconsin.  These  indicate  that  certain  organs  of  the  Itody 


THE  WEAR  ON  STREET-CAR  RAILS 

STREKT-CARS  WEAR  THE  RAILS  MOST,  not  where 
they  run  fastest,  but  where  they  stop.  This  is  because 
when  the  brakes  are  put  on.  the  wheel  tends  to  slide,  and 
sliding  friction  wears  faster  than  rolling  friction.  This  and  other 
interesting  facts  brought  out  by  recent  observations  and  measure¬ 
ments  in  Cleveland,  are  disoust  in  The  Electric  Enihrai/  Journal 
(New  York)  by  Charles  II.  Clark,  engineer  of  inainlenance-of- 
way.  of  the  Cleveland  Railway.  The  life  of  the  track,  Mr. 
Clark  says,  is  practically  the  life  of  the  head  of  the  rail  and  the 
structure  combined;  and  wear  on  I  he  lail-head  is  caused  by  I  ho 
number  of  ears  that  pass,  together  with  ihcir  speed  and  weight. 
Wear  may  come  from  the  rolling  of  the  whi*el  on  the  rail,  from 
tin-  grip  of  the  contact  between  wheel  and  rail  in  acceleration 
and  retardation,  or  from  actual  slipping  of  the  wltccl  over  the 


may  store  up  vitamins,  so  that  one  may  get  along  very  well  for 
a  time  on  a  non-nutritious  diet,  provided 
he  has  eaten  the  projH-r  fo«>d  at  some  pre¬ 
vious  time.  This,  we  are  told  by  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  I  In  American 
Mrdiral  Association  (Chicago),  may  explain 
various  hitherto  irreconcilable  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  behavior  of  animals  in  special 
dietary  conditions.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed,  the  writer  says,  that  vitamins  can 
not  Is-  manufactured  by  animal  tissues;  we 
i.re  dc|>endcnt  for  them  on  outside  sources. 

While  it  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  vita¬ 
mins  are  indispensable  for  nutrition,  the 
writer  admits  that  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty  involved  in  the  evidence  at 
present  available.  One  species  of  animal 
will  apparently  thrive  on  a  food  mixture 
which  leads  promptly  to  deficiency  symptoms 
in  another.  He  says: 

"For  example,  the  rat  may  grow  w.-ll  on 
diets  which  speedily  lead  to  scurvy  in  the 
guinea-pig,  even  under  compurnldc  conditions.  Man  and  the 
monkey,  like  the  guinea-pig.  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
lack  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamin.  In  respect  to  rickets,  man. 
the  rat  and  the  dog  all  seem  to  1m-  affected  by  the  lark  of  the 
principle’  contained  in  rod-liver  oil  as  well  as  many  natural 
fissls.  On  the  other  liund,  human  Wing*  do  not  fn-qucntly. 
if  ever,  show  the  ophthalmias  that  are  no  characteristic  of  a  regi¬ 
men  deficient  in  vitamin  A.  in  the  ruse  of  various  other  specie*. 

"How  are  such  seemingly  conflicting  facts  to  W  reconciled 
with  any  hypothesis  of  the  indispeiisability  of  the  vitamins  for 
well-lieing?  The  fo  emost  suggestion  i*  that  not  all  of  the  now 
nrugnized  types  are  essential  to  nil  spcci<>*  «if  animal  organ¬ 
isms.  This  is  |H-rhaps  no  more  surprizing  than  the  marked 
differences  in  the  susceptibility  of  various  species  to  certain  in- 
fretious,  and  their  variable  equipment  of  protective  ‘immune 
bodies.' 

“New  light  has  l>ccn  thrown  on  the  questions  at  issue  by  the 
demonstration  that  the  fat-soluble  vitamins,  at  least,  can  la* 
stored  in  some  measure  in  the  body.  Consequently,  individuals 
may  continue  for  some  time  to  thrive  on  a  diet  admittedly  poor 
in  these  food  factors.  According  to  the  studies  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  the  liver  appears  to  Is*  an  important  center  of  this 
storage.  An  organism  may  liecotue  so  enriched  through  an 
earlier  dietary  regimen  that  it  can  continue  in  health  for  some 
time  on  the  ‘accumulated  surplus.’  Clinicians  have  frequently 
commented  on  the  fact  that  few.  if  any.  authentic  eases  of  oph¬ 
thalmia  due  to  vitamin  deficiencies  have  been  reported  for  man. 
Evidence  bos  even  been  offered  showing  the  lack  of  symptoms  in 
a  number  of  children  receiving  a  diet  of  skimmed  milk  for  months. 
Here,  we  are  now  reminded,  undoubtedly  two  factors  were 
operative:  in  the  first  place,  skimmed  milk  is  not  entirely  devoid 
of  fat-soluble  vitamins;  and,  in  the  second  place,  considerable 
amounts  may  have  been  drawn  from  stored  reserves.  These 
findings  afford  another  illustration  of  how  proper  living  helps 
to  fortify  us  against  exigencies  t liar  may  come  without  anticipa¬ 
tion  or  defense.  Like  our  ‘infectious  past,'  our  ‘nutritive  past’ 
may  mean  much  for  future*  welfare." 


Other  things  being  equal,  it  may  W  considered  that  the 
wear  on  the  track  is  proportional  to  the 
energy  dissipated  in  slopping  the  ear.  Ho 
continues: 

"The  average  schedule  S|H*ed  of  a  city 
ear  m  service  such  as  that  ill  (‘levelnnd  is 
(•crimps  II1..  miles  per  hour,  but  to  make 
such  a  schedule,  including  stops,  maximum 
«|s-«-ds  in  the  ncighlMirhood  of  2f>  miles  jn-r 
hour  must  lie  attained.  A  40-ton  interurban 

ear.  hauling  freight  or  passengers  over  the 
-ante  tracks,  doe*  not  make  all  the  stop* 
that  a  city  car  docs,  but  since  it  can  not 
pass  the  city  car  it  can  not  attain  an  aver¬ 
age  s|Ms*d  to  exceed,  say.  |.'»  mile*  per  hour. 
The  rail  wear  from  the  city  car  may  In-  the 
greater,  despite  the  extra  weight  of  the  inter- 
urban  cars. 

"In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  these 
factors  on  the  wear  of  the  rail,  careful  mea¬ 
surements  were  made  of  certain  rails  in 
service.  An  examination  of  the  figures  show* 
Hint  on  January  1,  1922,  truck  that  had 
lieen  in  service  for  nine  years,  with  a  total 
(•OKsage  of  more  than  20.0INMNN)  wheels, 
showed  a  wear  of  inch  at  car-stops  and 
*,  inch  between  slops.  The  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the 
life  of  the  track  is  determined,  to  some  considerable  extent,  from 
she  service  on  it.  With  increasing  car  mileage  we  should  expect 
the  life  of  the  track  to  decrease,  all  other  things  being  equal. 
Track  Inid  previous  to  1902.  and  removed  ten  to  twenty  years 
thereafter,  showed  a  decreasing  Icngt h  of  life,  while  the  track 
laid  after  1902.  and  removed  during  the  same  |M>riod  showed  an 
increasing  length  of  life,  nit  ho  the  "••nice  over  it  was  mate¬ 
rially  greater  than  for  the  older  design  of  track.  While  the 
speed  of  the  cars  has  gone  up  somewhat,  general  street  traffic, 
has  increased  materially,  causing  a  greet  deni  more  congestion 
and  necessitating  more  stops.  For  this  reason  the  maximum 
speeds  also  may  Ik*  higher  than  they  were  formerly. 

"More  than  .‘10.000.000  ear  wheel*  have  passed  over  certain 
track  in  the  down-town  district  in  nine  years,  and  this  is  still  in 
use.  This  is  the  solid  concrete  steel  tie  construction.  In  another 
part  of  the  city,  tracks  with  a  9-inch  tram  rail  and  wooden  ties, 
with  dirt  foundnlion.  have  had  only  10.000.000  car-wheels  over 
them,  but  have  had  to  be  relaid  with  modern  construction. 

"It  may  In*  questioned  whether  with  the  light-weight  ears 
now  lteing  used  the  tracks  may  1m*  constructed  lighter  than  in 
previous  years.  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  expense  in  main¬ 
taining  ear  tracks  is  the  paving.  Pavement  must  be  const  rue  ted 
to  stand  the  shocks  caused  by  the  enormous  weights  carried  on 
motor  trucks  and  other  vehicles.  This  means  that  the  track 
Structure  must  1m*  designed  to  accommodate  the  improved  type 
of  (lavement.  We  also  are  confronted  with  the  weight  of  work 
trains  ancl  other  s(Ms*ial  rolling  stock  that  necessarily  pass  over 
our  tracks.  It  is,  then-fore,  economy  to  build  a  type  of  const  ruc¬ 
tion  suitable  for  any  traffic  that  may  be  placed  u(K>n  this  track 
providing  a  large  margin  of  safety. 

"An  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  end  of  a  rail  which 
was  in  service  eight  and  one-half  years,  and  which  was  taken 
from  a  portion  of  the  track  at  a  car-stop.  About  21.000,000 
wheels  passed  over  this  rail.  It  finally  failed  below  the  head. 

“It  will  be  noticed  that  the  wear  on  the  rail  is  not  evenly 
distributed  over  the  head,  due  to  the  coning  of  the  car  wheels." 


rail 


APTKK  KHiHT  A\l>  ONE- 
1IALH  YEARS*  WKAR 

In  that  time  21000.000  car- wheel* 
I»mmi!  over  l hi*  rail,  which  U  here 
shown  In  section.  Il  iu  lorauM 
at  *  top. 


LETTERS  -  AND  -  ART 

LITERATURE  DRAMA  MUSIC  FINE-ARTS  EDUCATION  CULTURE 


THE  COLORIST  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET 


WHAT  MADE  THE  RI'SSIAN*  BALLET  so  fasci¬ 
nating  to  Western  audience*?  Now  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  formed  by  Serge  DiaghilelT  has  dissolved  it  is 
natural  that  something  like  an  inquest  should  he  held  over  its 
memories.  If  the  question  were  asked  what  individual  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  its  vogue  on  two  continents,  the  np|>earancc  of 
a  sumptuous  volume  full  of  brilliant  color  plates  out  of  the  various 
ballets  would  suggest  the  answer.  Bakst.  This  volume,  which 


contents  itself  with  the  single  word  "Bakst"  for  a  title,  is  really 
the  history  of  I  .eon  Bakst's  life,  and  it  traces  his  career  from  his 
beginning*  as  an  artist  until  he  merged  his  work  with  those. 
DiughildT  as  leader,  who  were  responsible  for  the  rreation  of 
wlint  l>ccnme  known  us  the  Ballet  Russc.  It  wa«  at  a  time 
when  "naturalism  had  just  won  its  greatest  triumphs,  thanks 
to  the  Moscow  Art  Theater."  says  the  author.  Andr£  D-vin-on. 
It  was  felt  that  "if  comedy  was  taken  possession  of  by  tin* 
naturalists,  the  opera  and  the  ballet  could  react."  DiaghilefT 
and  his  co-workers  turned  toward  the  theater.  The  greatest 
success  of  the  organization  was  probably  that  one  which  was 
one  of  its  earliest  productions  —"Scheherazade."  Of  this  we 
read: 

"Why  was  it  that  ‘Scheherazade'  established  itself  and  re¬ 
tained  its  place?  Why  was  it  that  it  could  keep  it-  prestige  un- 
diminishcd,  even  after  it  had  called  forth  innumerable  imita¬ 
tions  in  a  territory  extending  all  the  way  from  the  Opera  to  the 
meanest  of  suburban  music  halls? 

"The  reason  for  it  is  the  fact  that  thi-  Persian  ballet,  which 
adapts  the  prolog  of  the  ‘Thousand  and  One  Nights'  to  a 
subtle  and  decorative  score,  composed  by  Kimsky-KnrsakofT. 
the  eminent  colorist.  i.>  the  affirmation  and.  what  is  still  more 
important,  the  realization  of  a  great  principle— the  optic  unity 
or  a  production.  The  sides  of  a  large  green  tent  enriched  with 
gold  and  black  encase  and  encircle  the  ladies'  apartment  which 


is  peopled  with  a  crowd  drest  in  orange,  pink  and  green  clothes, 
who  surround  the  single  royal  jewel,  the  Sullann  Zobdtlr.  a  blue 
sapphire  in  a  setting  of  rubies  anil  emeralds.  Thus  the  cos¬ 
tumes  either  blend  with  the  scenery  in  an  infinity  of  fine  shades 
and  gradations  of  value  that  have  l>ecn  carefully  studied  out. 
or  they  eontra-t  with  the  scenery  in  accordance  with  the  visible 
logic  of  complementary  colors. 

"Is  the  result,  then,  a  ballet?  It  is  n  living  scenery  with 
interchangeable  element  s. 

"Was  I  going  to  s|tcak  of  optic  unity?  Do  I  mean  by  it  that 

unity  stops  at  the  surface? 
Certainly  not !  This  ardent 
and  cruel  magnificence  of 
color,  the  diluvium  of 
sensuality  which  emanate* 
from  the  setting  produce* 
an  action  in  which  the  very 
excess  of  passionate  eest nay 
can  only  lie  satiated  by  the 
spilling  of  blood.  This 
harmonious  giddiness,  this 
measured  paroxysm  s«-cni>* 
to  recall  the  title  which 
Maurice  Bane*  gave  to  a 
famous  lsK*k:  ‘Concern¬ 
ing  Blood,  Sensuality  and 
Death.’ 

•*  ‘Sch6h6razndc‘  remains 
ns  the  model  work  in 
Bakst's  Oriental  sphere  of 
endeavor;  neither  lie  him¬ 
self  nor  hi*  competitors  stir- 

pu—cd  it.  But  round  uliout 
this  luminous  center  other 
\isions  of  hashish  radiate 
forth:  ‘Tliamar— a  Cleo¬ 
patra  in  Georgian  style,  a 
symphony  in  blue  major; 
'The  Blue  God.'  a  Hindu 
fairy-tale;  'Peri,'  more  re¬ 
cently,  'Aladdin.'  and,  only 
the  other  day.  'The  Adora¬ 
tion.'  Astonishment  ink*-* 
hold  of  one  a»  one  tells  of  the  large  |»cnrls  on  this  necklace  that 
i*  worthy  of  the  runeral-pile  of  Kardanapalns.  Turn  over  the 
IKiges  of  the  hnllcls  that  I  have  cited  and  look  for  the  sketches; 
if  you  an-  in  possession  of  the  magic  word  of  Ali-Huha.  force 
open  the  sesame  of  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts  jn  which 
are  jealously  guarded  the  most  beautiful  of  these  sketches,  and 
you  will  find  how  justified  was  the  saying  of  the  late  Jns6fiii 
Peladan.  'Bakst,  the  Delacroix  of  the  Costume.' 

"Consider  the  wisely  arranged  orgy  of  'Sch6li6rn/.adc'  for 
Bakst  has  this  supreme  gift  that  great  masters  possess,  of  ln-ing 
concerted  aliOUt  the  smallest  hultou  on  a  leggii.g  at  the  same 
time  that  they  an-  getting  a  whole  army  to  inarch  >.  and  in  this 
whole  eruption  of  vigorous  colors  you  will  not  observe  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  white.  There  is.  never! Iicless.  in  the  work 
of  Bakst  u  whole  corner,  enveloped  in  sunshine,  in  which  the 
white — shining  and  serene,  virginal  and  fresh — dominates 
resolutely." 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  works  of  the  Russian  Ballet  was 
the  “Afternoon  of  the  Faun."  whom- choreography  was  devised 
by  that  genius  of  the  dance.  Nijinsky,  in  a  method  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  "Aeginitan."  But  Mr.  Levinson  docs  not  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  contributions  shared  by  Bakst  and  Ni¬ 
jinsky.  giving  to  tin-  former  the  larger  share: 

“Bakst  reserved.  for  the  ‘Afternoon  of  a  Faun.*  the  pastoral 
poem  for  which  Debussy  received  his  inspiration  from  a  poem 
by  Stephane  Malinrme.  his  attempt  at  solving  the  paradox  of 
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'••Mini'  forth  upon  the  stage  the  authentic  rhythm  of  llic  (ipin-* 
that  keep  turning  fon-ver  on  the  sides  of  ftn*ek  va  .*«•*.  The  )*ck- 
irrouiul  is  an  old  fon-sl;  a  eonvenicnt  lull,  on  wlm-h  llu-  Faun  n*- 
r  lines,  narrows  the  platform  anil  leaves  only  a  '•mall  prosa-eninm 
fr**e.  On  this  proscenium  the  dancers  |>roj.et  theiii*c|\es  in 
profile.  .Ircst  in  long  tunics  with  frilled  folds  like  the  tinting 
of  an  Ionic  column.  Moving  on  a  single  elevation  they  nmviy 
the  idea  of  having  hut  two  dimensions.  like  the  araliesque*  that 
decorate  a  surface. 

"Bakst  does  not.  however,  allow  himself  to  Is*  imprisoned  in 
this  three-fold  domain.  1 1  is 

imagination  is  fun* ver  travel-  - 

ini:  along  thousands  of  cross- 

•i.g  pa’ll'.  Ami  quit*  w  i  1 1 1 1 1  I 

.»«  fn  .  Bp'S-  ♦  ■' 

..f  »i»  iluaiSHi  **P«r. 

I  •••’il.  world*  . oi.fn.iii  .  li 

and  ••laMeh  il-m-  ^  £ 


WHY  THE  "COLYUM?’ 


A  MER1CA  SlPI*ORTS  THE  COLYI  M.  hut  what  does 
L\  the  col  yum  support?  The  support  question  goes  only 
X  A.  half  answered,  hut  the  questioner  create*  a  sort  of  fear 
that  the  colyum  may  support  nothing  Inn  itself.  It  ap|>ears 
from  this  diagnosis  in  The  A»*r  KrpuHir  that  the  colyum  is 
the  most  American  tiling  we  have.  "We  still  get  our  farces 
from  France  and  our  dramas  from  Oerinany,  our  lihreltos  from 

Italy,  our  novels  from  En¬ 
gland.  and  our  poetry  from 
the  telephone  InM.k.  hut  our 
eolyuins  arc  our  own,"  *ay* 
Mary  Ellis  Opdycke.  The 
colyum  is  the  quickest  pur¬ 
veyor  of  ready-made  opinion 
wc  have.  "It  says  all  the 
bright  things  about  the 
Snook*  murder  or  the  Ku 
Klu\  investigation  that  the 

average  h  .-akfaster  like*  to 
think  he  1  hough!  for  him- 
-‘•If.  ...  It  tak«*s  the  pla-e 
of  a  clever  friend  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  com¬ 
ing  from  one’s  own  mouth, 
if  only  one  seize  on  the  pa|>er 
first."  It  has  other  virtues, 
as  we  ms*  here; 


"Of  such  a  character  is  the 
exuberant  'Marlyrdoin  of  St. 

Sebastian,'  where  the  home  of 
lleliogaludus.  closed  about  by 
A«ia.  conveys  to  u>  both  the 
naiveness  of  the  medieval 
mysteries  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  Qua  t  merit  trisl 
painters.  Again,  tla-re  is 
■|*isH»clle.'  another  French 
work  from  the  |n  ii  of  (iahrielc 
d'Aiinunzio.  It  is  u  poem  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  which 
the  l^itin  West,  feudal  ami 
mystic,  clashes  with  tin*  rigid 
and  solemn  Byzantium,  while 
the  imperishable  perfume  of 
Hellas  rises  from  the  land  of 
( ’yprus  from  which  Aphrodite 
sprang  forth." 

Then*  is  a  note  of  |>atho* 
in  the  account  of  the  latest 
wurk  of  liukst  shown  on  the 
Paris  stag*'  in  1021).  It  is 
Hussion,  hut  a  manifest  on- 
deu vor  to  jump  over  the  un- 
happy  present  to  u  future  that 
will,  in  u  sense,  recreate  the 
past: 

"The  vaudeville  act.  *«»ld 
Moscow,'  depicts  a  rich  and 
opulent  city  of  merchants 
wearing  their  kaftans,  of  free 

earousnls,  of  a  jovial  savagery.  Two  frame*,  reaching  to  the  kne«  *.  lions  hImhiI  the  untie,  of  it 
of  the  actors,  form  the  stage  M*t ting.  On  them  is  a  miniature  re-  ality  quite  a-  much  a-  proiuptitudi 
production  of  the  nrphamd  capital  with  its  forty  times  forty  ru¬ 
in  da*.  encircled  l»y  the  crenelated  walls  of  the  Kremlin.  Andamidst 
this  delightfully  exaggerated  parody  of  a  stage  full  of  inmijik- 
l*ourgeois,  we  sis*  funny  human  l*eing«.  overhubbling  with  k«mm| 
health,  moving  aliout  dre«l  in  wide  stifT  skirts.  that  are  .ky-bluo 
or  tri-colored;  likewise  countrywomen  weighing  a  hundn-d  kilo-. 

"The  thing  that  is  important  alum*  everything  else  in  this 
caricature,  composed  without  any  masked  thought,  i*  the  aroma 
of  the  land  which,  even  in  its  funniest  moments.  make*  the  tear* 
come  to  th«'  eyes  of  Moscow  emigre*. 

"To-day  liukst  is  completely  absorbed  by  this  forgotten 
world  which  rises  about  him  on  a  liackground  of  a  distant  past. 

He  is  consumed  with  an  appetite  for  Russian  memories,  emotions 
and  visions.  Eaeh  day  in  his  studio  a  |M>pulatinn  of  Russian 
figures  ki*eps  multiplying  models  and  group*  of  which  not  only 
their  eostumc  hut  their  attitude  has  something  indefinably 
national  aliout  them,  something  profoundly  |>opular.  in  short, 
something  authentic.  And  to  what  purpos**?  The  artist  as 
yet  docs  not  know.  Once  tin*  actors  are  placed  upon  the  stage, 
he  says  to  himself,  the  play  will  start  spontaneously.  And  in 
pursuing  his  enormous  and  unceasing  laliors.  he  lets  things  take 
their  course  without  hastening  them." 

Petrograd  of  1916  is  represented  in  a  drama  called  Laehetl. 
produced  since  the  war.  In  this  the  atnin-phere  of  angui-h  and 
hallucination  liecomes  a  latent  menace,  when  the  peasant  mass.  - 
inert,  blind  and  crushing  will  hurl  the  him- Ives  on  Russia. 


"It  rivals  the  dramatic 
critic  in  getting  down  first- 
night  impressions,  it  flickers 
on  the  stolen  silver  liefore 
there  is  a  sign  of  tarnish,  it 
plays  aliout  the  corpse  before 
his  blood  is  cold,  it  fondles 
the  latest  liook  while  its  ink 
is  still  damp,  it  even  reaches 
the  cnlmrvt  liefore  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  agents  come  to 
make  the  raid. 

"And  yet  thecolyum  i**  not 
always  brisking  about  the 
street*.  Il  may  browse.  It 
stretches  itself  lazily  with  a 
pert  parody  of  Horace.  It 
rambles  through  the  diaries 
of  its  youth  and  weaves  vnria- 
offspring.  It  exploits  |ier*on- 
In  the  dog-day*  several 
number*  go  by  without  apparent  effort  from  the  colyumist  him¬ 
self:  inches  of  alien  doggerel  interrupt  his  inusings,  feet.  even 
yards  of  heated  correspondence  In-tween  his  readers  free  him 
from  harnessing  hi*  own  muse-  and  still  the  eolyum  keep*  hi* 
own  iterMinnl  ear-mark.  Just  as  many  familiar  quotations  r*ek 
of  the  good  Bartlett,  so  his  particular  choice  of  contributions 
lietrav*  the  colyumist.  In  his  particular  niche  he  is  always  to 
be  found.  With  the  right  pa|n-r  in* hand  one  can  lie  sure  of  his 
presence.  His  line  pervades  hi*  eolyum,  uud  that  line  is  never 


FI.OKA  KAVKLI.BM  AS  SVI.TA.XA  XOHMUK 
Shoalna  a  llak*t  ilH*n  ir»n*l.it««l  into  r«**ium«- 


Personality,  it  is  urged,  is  the  quality  of  journalism  that  ,*ver> 
country  prizes  highest;  hut  "the  |iecuUar  quality  aliout  our  own 
national  brand  is  less  how  marked  the  features  of  the  colyumist 
than  how  many  he  is  willing  to  show."  The  "autobiographic 
bits"  art*  the  distinguishing  American  features.  And — 


"These  privacies  take  on  a  national  importance  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  composing-room.  The  Pacific  coast  knows  what  the 
colyumist  likes  for  breakfast,  almost  before  he  has  ordered  his 
supper:  his  secret  sins  an*  syndicated  from  Texas  to  Maine. 
Everything  the  New  York  colyumist  does  becomes  his  copy, 
lie  eats  at  one  restaurant  and  notes  down  the  menu  ill  a  rondeau; 
he  plays  poker  or  pool  and  adds  up  his  winnings  in  his  colyum 
in  double  entry  if  he  is  hard  put  to  it.  He  meets  a  girl  on  the 
street  and  quotes  what  he  says  to  her,  and  if  she  is  very  bright 


what  she  says  t«»  him.  The  capital  for  hi*  colvum  is  the  order 
of  every  waking  minute  of  his  day,  as  well  as  what  he  has  dreamed 
the  night  before — if  it  was  tit  for  print. 

"Not  content  with  his  own  personality,  the  eolvumist  sells 
his  friends.  He  tells  where  he  has  seen  them,  so  that  his  readers 
may  go  there  and  see  them  too.  He  comments  on  his  colleagues 
in  the  same  paper,  he  saves  stamps  by  answering  invitations  and 
wishing  people  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  The  result  is 
the  popularity  of  his  colvum.  lie  has  united  several  hundred 
thousand  readers  into  one  happy  family.  They  all  know  what 


clubby.  We  are  so  democratic  that  we  elect  a  Repuhbr.; 
President  after  a  Front  Porch  campaign.  Reserve  and  dii-v 
we  are  a  bit  afraid  of  as  pertaining  to  European  diplomacy  ml 
imperialistic  intrigue.  We  want  all  our  cards  on  the  tabl*.  mi 
if  they  happen  to  be  visiting-cards — so  much  the  better.  Our 
very  national  life  depends  on  the  fusion  of  a  hundred  difl-x-t* ' 
races.  We  hunger  for  common  understanding,  and  rub.:; 
how  a  touch  of  detail  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  rush  forth  w 
broadcast  what  our  baby  weighs  and  how  many  bananas  atfix 
eat  for  lunch." 

Easy  as  it  is  to  sav  how  the  colvum  is  raised,  there  reman- 
the  question  what  the  col  yum  is  going  to  raise.  "If  it  u  to  I* 
the  pillar  of  American  literature,  what  will  it  eventually  »uppor 

"At  times  it  looks  as  if  its  greatest  contribution,  the  hrinriy 

The  enthun- 


together  of  writer  and  public,  were  itself  a  menace 
ustic  reader  goes  through  his  colvum,  finds  himself  in  tin-  hoi;, 
of  holies  and  is  at  once  less  critical  of  what  he  sees  for  liim-if 
Iii  other  words,  the  rolyum  acts  as  an  artificial  stimulus  tu  ti 
literature  and  art  of  the  day.  The  eolvumist  need  rarely  detox! 
his  tastes:  it  is  enough  for  his  readers  for  him  to  declare  tlw-n 
He  leads  a  personally  conducted  tour,  and  after  the  tourist  Li¬ 
lian!  his  two  or  three  cents  admission  he  has  no  further  contn- 
The  eolvumist  causes  those  hooks  to  Ik-  bought  that  he  hnpp*n> 
to  like  ami  acts  as  fn*e  press  agent  for  those  plays  which  plea- 
him.  If  the  obvious  danger  of  such  arbitrary  advantage  i*  that  ( 
it  i-  short-lived,  if  the  eolvumist  recommends  t«Ki  many  uti|HipuUr 
iMKiks  and  plays,  ami  eventually  loses  his  job,  he  has  never! hdr>> 
acted  for  some  time  to  interfere  with  t  he  process  of  nut  urn  I  selection 
"It  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  lie  representative.  TV 
New  York  eolyumists  among  themselves  form  a  fairly  close  cor¬ 
poration.  Their  common  Mock  is  distributed  throughout  tin 
country,  but  only  a  few  dozen  hold  the  preferred.  Then*  ar- 
playwrights  ami  poets  ami  novelists,  and  even  actors  and  critic-, 
in  the  circle.  Debutantes  ami  dowager*  bung  in  the  offing  all 
reaily  to  lionize  the  victims.  Chiefly  are  the  eolyumists  popular 
for  their  charm,  their  wit,  their  brisk  novelty.  But  a  sinister 
hint  of  their  power  a-,  advertising  agent*  hangs  about  their  at¬ 
tractiveness.  It  is  fun  for  the  young  writer  to  know  them,  hut 
it  is  al«o  g«K»d  policy.  Conversely,  it  is  the  very  intimacy  with 
the  writer  that  adds  color  to  the  eolytimist'*  copy,  lie  talk-  of 
Jim.  who  ha*  just  turned  out  the  great  American  novel,  ami  what 
kind  of  cigan-l  he  uses,  ami  the  renders  flock  to  read." 


\UU>  VI  ILL  BE  THE  ARTIST?-Jn  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Tnbunc  from  Hear  Admiral  Wilfred  Henderson  at  Rye- 
roft.  Hants.  England,  an*  drawn  two  pictures  that  call  for  an 
artist'*  pencil: 

"Sir:  Out  of  the  sadness  of  the  shock  which  the  civilized 
arid  has  sustained  at  the  death  of  the  late  iTcsidcnt  of  the 
I'nitcd  State-  there  arise*  a  scene  which,  U-enuse  of  the  beauty 
•  f  its  touching  simplicity  and  homeliness,  is  one  which  should 
■c  immortalized  by  art.  so  that  it  fade  not  away  from  our  mem¬ 
ories  and  its  deep-reaching  lesson  Ik-  not  lost  to  humanity. 

"  I  refer  to  the  episode  which  took  place  in  the  rural  depth*  of 
the  I'nitcd  States,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  nean>st  railway 
station,  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  I’resident  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  Yiee-I’resident,  who  automatically  fills  the 
vacancy  and  who  took  the  oath  in  the  early  hours  or  the  morn¬ 
ing.  not  in  any  circumstances  of  pomp  or  in  surroundings  of 
grandeur  and  stateliness,  but  in  a  little  country  sitting-room, 
lief  on-  his  old  father  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  whose  tear- 
wen-  -till  flowing  in  sympathy  with  the  grief  of  Mrs.  Harding. 

"lien-  in  this  old  country  we  have  a  picture  representing  the 
I*rime  Minister  announcing  to  I’rimvss  Victoria,  then  n  child  of 
seventeen,  that  her  uncle.  King  William  IV.  was  dead,  and  that 
she  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England.  This  episode  took 
pl*«*  al-o  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  young  girl,  just  awak¬ 
ened  out  of  her  sleep,  is  depicted  standing  in  front  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  is  km-cling  before  her. 

"Attractive  as  the  portrayal  of  this  incident  undoubtedly  is. 
it  lack-  the  deep  significance  of  that  later  and  similar  scene 
enacted  so  recently,  when  Mr.  Coolidge,  in  simple  and  honest  hu¬ 
mility.  responded  to  the  call  of  the  great  responsibility  so  suddenly 
ca-t  upon  him— the  call  to  pilot  toward  its  high  destiny  on.-  of  the 
greate-t  and  most  stable  republics  the  world  has  ever  known. 

“I  hope  that  some  great  American  artist  will  do  justice  to  that 
scene,  -o  that  reproductions  of  the  picture  may  hang  in  many  an 
American  and  British  home  and  inculcate  in  the  inmates  the  great 
principle*  simplicity,  humility,  sinner  it  v,  duty  and  demoeraev.*' 


COST  I' MB  DF-HIUN  KOK  "DAI’IINI*  \NI>« 
llukil •  dolicns  are  picture-  In  lhcm«cltm.  hesfalo  *crvl 
to  the  costumer  who  in*k.*i  the  riot  In** 


the  eolyumist  and  his  friends  have  Ih-cii  eating  and  reading  and 
winning  and  losing  and  thinking  and  dreaming.  He  confides 
to  them  when  his  mind  is  empty,  and  they  send  him  little  verlial 
presents  of  their  own.  They  reach  across  a  few  city  bl.M-k-.  or 
counties,  or  continental  watershed*  and  argue  about  their  alma 
muter.  The  eolvumist  is  •’very  one's  ln-st  friend,  for  he  lias 
liuildcd  his  colvum  with  a  fre«*  masonry  that  every  one  can 
understand." 


The  "unashamed  public  confidence"  of  the  exhibition,  it  is 
Muriuigcd,  is  what  stamps  the  colvum  a-  a  national  trait: 


"The  Englishman  raises  hedge-  or  sink*  moats  or  plant-  park¬ 
in  insure  his  privacy.  The  Latin  retires  eozily  to  hi*  inner  rourt. 
In  private  life  he  whispers  his  indiscretion-  both  In-fore  and  after 
he  lias  joined  the  ladies,  but  they  are  always  whispered.  And  hi* 
success  is  measured  by  his  ability  to  convince  hi*  li-ten.-r  that 
they  are  whispered  for  the  first  time.  The  Herman  masks  hi* 
private  virtues  as  racial  and  Teutonic  ami  his  private  vices  a* 
imported  from  across  the  Rhine.  He  cloak*  his  individuality 
in  a  uniform. 

"  Why  America  should  crave  intimacy,  even  in  the  daily  paper, 
i*  harder  to  say.  A  dozen  reasons  sound  Iwth  plau-iblc  and  po.— 
sible.  We  are  young  in  our  national  life,  and  naive  and  talkative. 
We  lack  geographical  concentration,  and  therefore  want  to  Ik- 
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WHAT  THE  BOYS  ARE  READING 

EACH  GENERATION*  HAS  ITS  FEARS  anil  trepidation 
about  what  the  boys  are  reading.  Usually  what  the 
boy  likes  to  read  is  what  is  not  thought  "good  for 
lim."  Formerly  Itoya  were  put  under  a  stern  command  to 
rt  the  “Dime  Novel"  series  alone,  and  the  stolen  hours  with 
hose  now  quite  harmless  pieces  of  literature  wen-  rendered  all 
die  sweeter.  But  the  old  fears  in  the  mind  of  the  anxious 
parent  are  not  allayed.  Some  other  means  than  coercion  are 
•nnsidered  to  lead  the  boy’s  mind  in  the  right  path.  A  fund  i»f 
1100,000  has  been  advanced  by  an  anonymous  donor  "to  promote 
the  writing  of  Itetter  juvenile  fiction":  and  counsel  has  !•«•«  n  taken 
both  here  and  in  England  to  devise  means  to  win  the  l*oy  away 
from  the  “Penny  Dreadful.”  The  exact  reverse  of  tin-  old 
method  has  been  suggested.  In  England  an  educator  proposes 
the  banned  books  la*  put  into  the  school  curriculum,  and  the 
hoys  made  to  study  them.  Tin-  weaning  process  will  then  bo 
accomplished  “not  by  pointing  out  any  grammatical  errors,  hut 
by  pointing  out  the  stupidity  of  the  story."  The  New  York 
T/mcs  knows  a  better  trick  than  that: 

"  ‘Tim  .he  Tireless’  mid  its  congeners  should  Is-  studied 
exactly  in  the  ancient  way,  as  if  they  were  masterpieces.  No 
painful  weariness  of  method,  no  detail  of  philology  and  syntax, 
tu*  idiocy  of  grammarians  and  |>arsers  should  he  ->pansl  those 
unfortunate  youths.  What  will  In-  the  result?  They  will  learn 
to  lovo  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  any  part  of  whose  works  tiny 
now  abominate  because  it  i»  part  of  the  discipline  of  their  youth. 
Make  ’Hamlet’  and  'll  I'enaeroso'  compulsory,  and  your  pupils 
will  hate  them  and  the  ’guys’  n-'|>oiisil>|e  for  them  a*  long  ns 
they  live,  lTobably  it  would  Is-  an  even  I  tetter  measure  to 
forbid  the  works  of  the  l*c»t  authors;  classify  them  as  'pernicious 
literature.’  We  sec  the  line  results  of  that  jumble  of  names  and 
dales  which  constitutes  the  average  course  of  English  ‘litera¬ 
ture’  in  some  recent  returns  from  Middle  Form  examinations. 
Thus.  ‘“A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  deals  with  the  towns  of  Troy 
about  1*0  It.  (’.’  “‘ Ijivengro"  was  written  by  Milton  nliout 
I7.V).’  ’’ 

The  new  "preventive"  fund  will  Is-  administered  by  the 
magazine  of  the  Itov  Scouts,  and  already  Mr.  Znne  Grey  has 
I  wen  engaged  to  produce  some  of  the  prophylactic  literature. 
This  seems  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  New  York  //««/</; 

“Mr.  Grey  is  valuable  to  juvenile  literature.  Not  only  does 
he  know  baseball,  but  lie  knows  a  West  that  ought  to  I w even  if 
it  isn’t.  A  generation  ago  boys  were  interested  in  all  sorts  of 
Western  stuff  Imwuiisc  the  frontier  had  not  di*ap|>cun*l  and  there 
was  always  hope  for  the  Ih»v  that  some  day  he  might  run  away 
from  home.*  saddle  a  pony,  pack  n  rillc.  two  revolvers  and  a 
lsiwie  knife,  and  either  exterminate  the  rapidly  disappearing 
Indian,  wring  the  turret  of  an  Aztec  treasure  cave  from  it*  ag«*l 
holder,  or  throw  the  weight  of  his  marvelous  marksmanship 
into  some  bonier  conflict.  .  .  . 

"That  old  West  is  gone,  but  the  woods  ami  the  sea  remain. 
There  is  the  new  empire  of  the  air  for  the  venturesome  to  con¬ 
quer.  And  there  is  the  field  of  sport,  gniwing  every  year  broader 
for  the  boy  to  read  about  as  well  a*  to  act  in.  Forty  years  ago 
there  were  no  baseball  novels,  and  football  wn>  an  exotic  game 
indulged  in  only  by  the  elect.  Frank  Xehon  fished  and  hunted, 
“ailed  and  rode;  but  we  can  not  remember  that  he  ever  put  the 
ball  over  the  fence  in  the  ninth  inning  with  two  out  ami  the  score 
tied. 

"The  Boy  Scout  executives  ought  to  know  what  the  hoy  of 
tieduy  wants  to  read.  Naturally,  it  i-  something  which  reflects 
what  he  would  like  to  be  and  do.  The  Scout  movement  has 
opened  up  u  new  world  for  I  toys.  It  directs  their  energy  ami 
their  instinct  for  the  open  into  activities  that  are  useful  as  well  as 
interesting.  Suitable  fiction  will  help.  Black  Bart  no  longer 
falls  through  (’lit  Throut  Cafion.  l*ounding  from  crag  to  crag; 
but  Oswald  the  Forest  Ranger  saves  the  water  supply  of  a  whole 
State." 

Mr.  Frank  Jones,  the  English  educator  already  mentioned, 
declares  that  a  lot  of  nonsense  i-  emitted  a  Unit  “pernicious 
literature."  He  absolves  Imth  "literature"  and  "the  pictures" 
from  blame  in  landing  boys  in  the  Children's  Court.  The  -ame 
impulse  is  shared  l»v  Edmund  Lester  Pearson  of  the  New  York 


Public  library,  who  writes  in  a  recent  volume  called.  “Hooks  in 
Black  and  Red,"  apnqtos  of  a  special  exhibition  of  “Bern lie" 
books  held  at  the  library: 

"The  old-style  arithmetician  might  calculate  that  if  all  the 
switches,  hickory -sticks,  straps,  hair-brush  I  wicks,  and  other 
instruments  of  torture  which  have  been  applied  by  angry  parents 
to  the  readers  «*f  novels  in  this  collection  should  Im-  placed  ’end 
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adopt*  a  ran vm (tonal  Kii**inn  coal  into  a  striking  cimIuuic  fot 
•w  (hr  di«tiiucui*lird  mime*  of  (lie  original  IMaglilleir  roiii|uiii> 


to  end*  they  would  reach  from  William  Street  in  New  York, 
where  the  novels  used  to  lie  published,  to  Coopcrstown,  where 
Era«tu*  Beadle  ended  hi*  days.  And  there  would  be  enough 
over  to  lay  a  single  track  of  them  to  Buffalo,  where  he  first  be¬ 
came  a  publisher.  By  the  same  token,  if  all  tin*  tears  shed  by 
dislresl  mothers  and  aunt*,  on  discovering  that  their  boys  were 
‘n-adiug  dime  novels.'  should  In*  added  to  the  tears  soon  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  boys  themselves,  after  the  traditional  visit  to 
the  woodshed  with  father,  the  resulting  body  of  salt  water  would 
la*  more  than  enough  to  float  not  only  the  ship  of  ‘The  Pirate 
Priest,  or  The  Planter  Gambler's  Daughter.'  by  Colonel  Prentiss 
Ingraham — one  <» f  Beadle's  authors — but  then*  would  also  In- 
enough  for  the  black  hark  of  ‘The  Gambler  Pirate,  or  Bessie,  the 
lady  of  the  laigoon* — another  of  Colonel  Ingraham's  novels.  .  .  . 

“The  dime  novel,  especially  ns  it  was  published  by  its 
originator,  the  firm  of  Beadle  and  Adams,  formed  an  inter¬ 
esting  by-path  in  the  development  of  American  literature,  no 
h"  significant  than  the  English  chap-lxtok  of  a  century  ago. 
It  i*  intellectual  snobbery  to  patronize  one  and  to  neglect  the 
other.  Second,  the  exhibition  is  an  object  lesson:  n  pathetic 
display  of  a  defunct  bogey.  It  is  perpetually  useful  for  each 
generation  to  *»*•  how  much  unnecessary  anguish  has  liecn 
suffered  in  the  past  over  things  which  were  really  harmless. 
Dime  novels  Iwgan  as  rather  good  historical  novels:  at  their 
worst  they  were  no  more  than  exciting  stories  written  some¬ 
times.  but  not  always,  in  careless  English.  They  wen*  never 
immoral:  on  the  contrary  they  ns-kisl  of  morality.  Property 
rights  were  never  confused:  and  when  sexual  ethics  were  in¬ 
volved.  their  standards  make  the  modern  two-dollar  novel  look 
as  foul  as  Vulcan's  stithy." 


RELIGION  -AND  -  S  O  C I AL-  SERVICE 


THE  HUNTED  LIBERALS  BEGIN  TO  SHOW  THEIR  TEETH 


TOO  I'HOl'D  TO  FIGHT,  the  Liberals  have  "placidly 
and  quietly  looked  with  an  air  of  amusement  on  the 
I m  iies  of  the  religious  obscurantist*  i»f  the  day,"  w  an- 
told,  I  ho  "narrow  dogmatists  challenge  the  rational  and  scientific 
in  religion  and  education"  and  "it  i-  lime  to  put  the  Funda¬ 
mentalists  on  the  defensive"  by  adopting  "a  militant  liberal 
program."  Less  bluntly  phrased,  this  was  Mr.  Glenn  Frank's 
contention  in  a  t'rntHrg  article  which  Tin.  LiTt.lt.UiY  l)n;t>T 
reviewed  in  its  issue  for  August  II.  and  ii  is  now  the  contention 
of  Hurry  Hibsehnum  and  a  group  of  ljlutuh  who  applaud  a 
recent  suggestion  of  hi*.  "I  am  not  content  to  remain  |ias*ive 
when  my  fuilh  ami  my  right  to  have  inv  faith  an-  attacked." 
mi.vs  lie,  "for  if  it  is  worth  having  it  is  worth  defending.” 
Writing  in  a  Unitarian  organ,  Tk •  Chrialian  /frg/Wr  r.publi-bed  in 
lloston,  lie  declares; 

"Denying  the  right  of  any  man.  even  one  who  acquired  hi* 
scientific  knowledge  by  self-communion  on  the  windy  plain-  of 
Nebraska,  to  put  inv  reason  or  that  of  my  neighlmr  In  a  >trait- 
jaekel ,  I  refuse  to  stand  complacently  aside  ami  let  the  ho*t*  of 
intolerance,  ignorance  and  bigotry  sweep  the  field  unopposed. 

"And  having  learned  long  ago  as  a  practising  attorney  that 
the  bet  defense  is  a  \igoroii*  offensive.  I  submit  that  it  i»  high 
lime  t  hut  lilierul*  in  tliought  and  religion  organize,  arin.  ami  carry 
the  light  Into  the  enemies*  own  country. 

"It  may  be  a  line  thing  to  Ik-  too  lofty  or  loo  dignified  to  fight. 
That  is  no  doubt  the  way  to  remain  exclusive  and  insignilicant. 
Hut  if  in  fact  we  stand  for  something  that  wo  tielieve  vital  to 
mankind,  then  we  owe  it  to  mankind  to  defend  that  something 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  men  to  know  it  and.  unhindered, 
unafruid,  and  unintimidated,  to  accept  it. 

"  Con  Aden  t  that  many  share  thc«c  view*.  I  propo»«  the  follow¬ 
ing  deAnile  program  for  consideration: 

"First,  That  the  Federation  of  Religious  LiUraN  In-  adapted 
to,  ami  uacd  for,  the  purpose*  below  outlined:  or  else  that  a  new 
organization,  separate  from  any  ehureh  or  denomination,  b) 
formed  with  some  such  name  us  LiIntuI  Religious  Association. 
"Second,  That  the  purpose*  and  objirt*  In- 
" Ini  To  combat  every  narrow*  and  reactionary  and  illilM-ral 
movement  in  the  religious  Aeld  and  every  effort  to  dictate  on 
I ln-ologicul  grounds  w  hat  shall  or  shall  not  In-  taught  in  schools 
and  colleges. 

■'(b)  To  wage  a  militant  and  persistent  campaign  in  Ik  half 
of  lilieml  and  rational  religion. 

"Third.  That  the  organisation  use  a  corps  of  <|N-aker-t  to  visit 
different  communities  and  hold  series  of  meeting*  where  shall 
In-  proclaimed  to  the  common  folk  the  go.*prl  of  a  rational  faith; 
and  that  these  *|M-akers  In*  sent  into  the  an-nu  whenever  Mr. 
Hryan  or  others  like  him  undertake  to  impose  their  antiquated 
views  on  modern  men  through  legislative  action  or  otherwise. 

"Fourth,  That  a  weekly  journal  In-  established  presenting 
the  liberal  view-point  in  the  religious  and  n-ligi<*-sricntifie  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  times,  and  thut  this  journal  Ihj  so  edited  ami 
conducted  that  it  can  In.-  sold  on  the  news-stands. 

"  I  suggest  that  The  Rrgitter  In-  made  a  clearing-house  for  the 
exchange  of  views  on  this  subject,  and  that  through  it  definite 
steps  In-  taken  to  initiate  some  such  program. 

"  Mr.  Bryan  contemptuously  asserted  n-ci-ntlv  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  ini|K>M*  a  penally  on  those  who  wen-  forbidden  to 
teach  what  he  wished  to  place  under  the  ban.  as  they  wen-  too 
cowardly  to  defy  the  legislatures  and  too  selfish  to  risk  the 
loss  of  their  salaries. 

"  I  propose  that  we  stand  up  and  In*  counted.  Yea.  more  than 
that,  I  propose-  that  we  fight  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.” 

Immediate  response,  from  Liberals  of  various  denominations, 
has  shown  that  Mr.  Hibschman  is  touching  something  very  much 
alive.  A  Congregationalist.  Dr.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  writes  to 
The.  Christian  Rrginlrr: 

"1  agree  very  hcar'ily  with  the  prineipk-s  and  spirit  of  Mr. 


llibschman's  article.  The  old  denominational  lines  represented 
divergences  of  conviction  in  religious  interpretation,  all  of 
which  re-t.il  I  lack  upon  a  general  world  view  held  by  all  the 
-eels  pretty  much  in  common.  That  world  view*  has  disap- 
|»ear**d.  IVeM*nt  difference.-'  are  therefore  those  of  association, 
inheritance,  temperament.  The  real  cleavage  to-day  is  lietwecn 
those  who  nr«-  w hob  -heartedly  accepting  that  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  human  lib  and  history  which  the  natural  and  the  humane 
sciences  have  given  us  and  tho«e  who  would  still  maintain  an  old 
order  by  passionate  if  sincere  assertion  of  it. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  the  free  and  liberal  forces  within  all 
Protestant  hs-Is  grou|ied  togi-ther  in  a  Liberal  Prolesiantism, 
with  a  program  of  eonstruetive  assertion  and  a  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  its  tenets  to  the  problems  of  our  ’ machine'  society. 
It  would  pre-.-nt  difficulties.  Unanimity  of  opinion  is  imi-t 
c-a-ily  obtained  among  the  uninlelligent ! " 

Is-e  S.  Mcf’ollc-ter,  a  Universalist,  calls  the  program  "u 
lN-ginning — one  step,"  and  ,1.".-  II.  Holmes,  a  Quaker,  indorse- 
"its  spirit  and  purpose,"  while  John  II.  Dietrich,  a  Unitarian, 
says, 

"I  have  never  In-lievi-d  that  lilx-ralism  is  synonymous  with 
indifference  or  even  with  tolerance.  It  stands  for  u  set  of  ideas, 
a  method  of  study  and  action,  which  an-  the  exact  op|H>sito  of  tla- 
ideas  of  orthodoxy.  And  1  la-licvo  that  the  Iio|n-  of  I  lie  world 
de|N-nds  upon  men's  acceptance  of  those  ideas.  If  I  did  not  *< 
lielieve,  I  would  not  In-  in  the  lib.-ral  ministry.  Kit la-r  we  an 
right  or  we  are  wrong.  If  wo  are  wrong,  let  us  quit.  If  we  nr* 
right,  tli.-n  let  us  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  ever*, 
thing  fal*4-  and  wrong.  By  all  means,  let  us  have  men  wit  Ii  some 
fight  in  them,  let  them  organize  for  an  aggressive  campaign,  and 
then  let  us  nd  thi*  country  of  intolerance,  ignorance,  and  ltigotn 
Until  we  do.  there  is  no  ho|>c." 

A  Methodist,  L.  O.  Hartman,  feels  that  — 

"It  is.  ind.ssl,  ’high  time  that  lila-rals  in  thought  and  religion 
orguni/.e.  arm.  and  carry  the  fight  into  the  enemies’  own  couiltrv .' 
The  attcmpti-d  dictation  as  to  educational  programs  on  the  part 
of  i-crluiu  »clf-con«litu1cd  authorities  possessing  no  credeiltiub 
results  in  nothing  less  than  indecent  inlelh-ctual  ex|iosure.  Our 
religious  world  mss  Is  to  learn  that  the  validity  of  scientific 
findings  i»  not  to  In-  M-ttlcd  by  voeifmtion  even  from  the  mouth 
of  *lhc  l*«y  orator  of  the  I'lutte.'  The  need  of  the  hour  is  not  n 
narrow  dogmatism  which  leads  to  intolerance*  and  oven  intm-cii- 
lion,  but  an  open-mindtdncsH  which  will  further  the  interest  uf 
human  brut  her h«N»d  and  Christian  unity.  It  is  time  to  put  thr 
fundamentalists  on  the  defensive  and  to  call  them  hack  to  Jesus." 

M.  II.  Liehliter,  a  Congn-gatioiinlist.  remarks  that  "Lilwrnl- 
ism  needs  no  'corps  of  speakers'  as  long  as  Mr.  Bryan,  Dr 
Mum*-,  and  even  Dr.  John  Roach  Strulon  an-  willing  to  mount 
the  rostrom,"  for.  «o  Mr.  Liehliter  asserts,  "every  Fundamen¬ 
talist  address,  every  attack  upon  the  method  and  spirit  of  science, 
will  make  militant  Liberals."  Nevertheless,  this  particular 
militant  LiU-ral  favors  a  "closer  organization,"  uml  tells  us: 

“Federation  is  loo  itupursonal  anil  academic.  Fellowship  i- 
the  thing  tK-eded.  It  must  la-gin  in  local  communities  anil  grow 
nonnally.  Conferences  after  the  order  of  the  Modem  Church¬ 
men's  Union  of  Gn  at  Britain  would  help.  These  should  In- 
la  id  at  conspicuous  student  centers  all  over  the  country.  The 
thinking  students  of  this  land  an-  us  ready  for  revolt  against 
traditional  ideas  as  an-  the  students  of  Europe.  They  are  as 
eager  for  world  vision  and  world  service.  They  call  for  a  coni- 
nianding  leadership  and  a  daring  program.  Liberalism  should 
offer  both." 

But  not  all  Liberals  favor  militancy.  President  II.  C.  King 
advi-.-s  a  "di»en-t-t  opportunism,"  and  Stanley  High  remark*. 
"Lilieral  religion  does  not  come  by  lecturing;  it  comes  by 
education." 
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THE  METHODIST  CHALI.ENOF 

Architect's  Mr. min*  for  Munie  Mario  I'ni  versify  ami  a  view  of  SI.  Peter"*  from  It*  ffrouml*. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  HOME 

TO  “OVKHSIIADOW  ST.  PETEK’S"  nod  contest  the 
dominance  of  Catholicism  in  the  Eternal  City,  American* 
of  the  Methodist  faith  are  "Iteticging  the  gm-n  slope*  of 
Monte  Mario,”  where,  a*  readers  of  Tut  Literary  Digest 
will  reeall,  they  plan  to  ereel  a  great  eliureh  and  university. 
How  extensive  the  Methodist  project  actually  is  may  lie  seen 
l»y  the  architect's  drawing  hen*  reproduced.  Another  illustration 
accompanying  this  article  indicates  more  or  less  clearly  the  di*- 
tanee  Itctwcen  Monte  Mario  and  St.  Peter’*.  However,  it  a|>- 
peara  that  neither  sine  nor  distance  represent*  the  point  at  is*ue. 
What  the  Cat  holies— and  especially  the  Knight*  of  Columbus— 
ohjeet  to  is  the  alleged  endeavor  to  "drive  the  Pope  out  of  the 
capital  of  the  Catholic  world,"  such  living  the  plirasc  employed 
hy  the  Oaitcrratore  Romano  and  quoted  by  u  correspondent  of 
the  l^indon  Obterrtr,  who  goes  on  to  say, 

"The  diffusion  of  the  'heretical  Bible'  i*  nl*«  condemned  a* 
l»eitig  among  'the  vulgar  proselytising  methods  of  Methodist*. 
Baptists,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y.  VV.  (*.  A.,  etc..'  w  hile  the  pamphlet* 
published  in  which  Italy  is  apparently  rvgnrdcd  ns  some  l«r- 
harous  country  in  need  of  civilization  do  not  npiienl  to  any 
Italian  within  or  without  Vatican  circle*.  The  American  dollar 
i*  becoming  a  real  menace,  we  are  told.  Even  if  the  authorities 
prevent  new  buildings  from  being  erected  the  fact  remain*  that 


non-Cntliolic  schools  already  exist,  and.  a*  the  others  have  liven 
opened  on  the  hillside,  mothers  may  end  by  Minding  t lieu- 
children  to  them,  especially  as  there  are  ‘human  comfort*.’  such 
a*  motor-cars  and  triiis  to  the  sea,  thrown  in  with  education." 

Accordingly, 

“The  Knight*  of  Columbus  have  entered  the  list*  armed  with 
modern  weapon*  ami  are  meeting  the  enemy  on  their  own  ground. 
Four  gymnasium*  are  U-ing  opened  in  the  most  populated  quar¬ 
ters  in  Home,  with  a  theater,  recreation  halls  and  grounds,  baths, 
and  two  chupcl*  for  l«oys  and  girls.  Another  gymnasium  is  to  be 
Opened  at  Ostia,  or  some  other  seaside  resort.  ‘Only  Nero  en¬ 
joyed  a*  much  a*  the  Knight*  of  Columbus  will  put  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  everybody  worthy  of  Koine."’ 

Writing  for  English  readers,  the  correspondent  reviews  the 
Italian  paper's  explanatory  paragraphs  regarding  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  and  we  read: 

The  fWrroforr  Romano  tells  us  that  when  alniut  a  hundred 
year*  ago  Irish  emigrants  were  forced  to  leavo  their  country  ill 
order  to  escape  the  harsh  treatment  of  I  Tot  os  t  ant  England,  they 
also  had  to  suffer  injustice  at  the  hand*  of  enemies  of  their 
religion  in  America.  Out  of  twenty  millions  of  Catholic*  in  the 
States  to-day  there  i*  not  a  single  Catholic  in  the  Federal  Council. 
The  Society  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  was  founded  about 
thirty  year*  ago  iu  order  to  force  public  opinion  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  Catholic  citizens,  and  it*  mcmlierw  now  nu  inborn  million. 


THE  CATHOLIC  REPLY 


On  Vatican  property  il.inat.*!  by  the  Pojh*  the  Knight-  of  C 


*  arc  buiMIng  one  of  several  gymnasiums  for  the  youngsters  of  Rome. 
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ineluding  such  notable  honorary  numlnfn  as  the  King  >4  the 
Belgians,  Cardinal  Merrier  ami  Cleneral  Koch.  Belles  rluriu- 
hle  work,  especially  amonK  cx-*oldiers,  night  schools,  and  the 
giving  of  traveling  scholarships,  it  is  surprizing  to  learn  what  u 
lot  of  energy  has  been  expended  upon  drawing  the  name  of 
Christopher  Columbus  out  of  ‘unjust  oblivion.*  It  is  said  that 
this  great  Italian,  and  ardent  <  ‘atholic.  w  hose  name  was  not  given 
to  America,  has  never  been  looked  with  favor  by  the 

ITote.-tant  world.  The  Homan  Sriely  of  The  Holy  Family  have 
joined  the  American  Knights  as  willing  allies.  Instead  of  Meth¬ 
odist  strongholds,  they  hope  that  park*  of  remembrance  may  lie 
planted  on  Monte  Mario  in  memory  of  Roman  soldiers  who  fell 
in  the  Croat  Wa.\  ami  a  monument  erected  to  Christopher 
Columbus  'to  remind  the  forgetful  thut  he  brought  tin-  light  of 
faith  and  civilization  »«>  a  laud  which  is  now  roponsilde  for  an 
uncalled-for  outrage. 

“What  at  any  rate  seems  certain  i-  that  tin-  Roman  children 
will  have  a  good  time  whichever  party  win*." 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

II K  Iillil.K  IS  BANNED.  or  at  hast  not  read,  in  the 
school*  of  twelve  Slate*,  we  ure  told,  tho  "IM.OtJO.U*) 
(Moplc  live  in  the  twelve  Stall-*  and  the  of)|r|n|*  whose 
opinion*  have  excluded  the  Bible  iiiiiiiImt  not  more  than  thirty." 
while ,"in  the  history  of  thi-  eountry.  no  h-gisiaiun  orronvtitu- 
l  tonal  convention  has  ever  adopted  u  pro\  i*toii  plainly  excluding 
the  Mihlc  from  the  schools."  After  a  study  of  the  situation  a* 
it  exists  to-day,  \V.  S.  Fleming  report*  that  "the  logic  .t  courts 
of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Went  Virginia.  Ohio.  Michigan.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska.  Texas,  and  Nevada  have  all 
•aid  that  the  Bible  lias  a  right  in  the  schoolroom*."  Wisconsin 
"excludes  the  Bible  us  a  wAo/r.”  hut  "pluoily  assert*  that  parts 
of  it  might  and  should  Is-  used."  Illinois  pronoune***  the  whole 
Bible  "a  sectarian  book."  and,  as  such,  excludes  it.  It  has 
recently  becu  excluded  from  the  school*  in  California.  In 
The  Christian  Statesman,  Mr.  Fleming  tells  us. 

"It  is  reported  that  the  SttpreilM*  Court  of  Diiii-ibiiu  has  given 
a  similar  opinion,  but  no  word  to  that  effect  cornea  to  me  from 
the  State  »U|H>rintcndetit,  who  merely  rv|mrt*  that  thr  State 
hoard  thinks  licst  not  to  permit  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools. 
The  courts  of  Ohio  and  Nebraska  make  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
optional  with  school  Itoarda.  Thus  there  is  uncertainty  in  my 
mind  about  the  fuel  in  one  State;  in  three  State*  the  courts  ex¬ 
clude  the  whole  Bible;  in  one  the  court  exclude*  |»ort  of  it.  and 
in  eleven  the  courts  admit  the  Book  without  question. 

"By  the  opinion  of  the  attorney -genera!  or  the  State  superin- 
tciident  of  public  instruction,  the  Bible  is  nof  u**-d  in  the  school* 
of  Minnesota,  Idaho.  Utah.  Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Montana. 
New  York  State  (outside of  New  York  CitvJ,  and  possibly  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Thus,  including  Wisconsin,  the  Bible  i*  banned  or  at  least 
not  used  in  the  schools  of  twelve  and  |NM*ihly  thirteen — State*." 

On  the  other  hand. 

• 

The  Bible  is  read  by  laic  every  morning  in  every  schoolroom 
in  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Tcnnes<we. 
Alubuma.  (irorgiu.  and  probably  Mississippi,  tho  there  is  a  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  latter  State  having  passed  the 
law.  Kxecpting  Massachusetts,  these  State*  have  nil  pasM-d 
the  mandatory  law  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  addition  to  the 
uliove  seven  States,  the  Bible  is  used  every  morning  in  all  the 
schools  of  New  York  City.  Washington,  D.  (*..  and  Indianapolis. 
Indiana.  In  the  cities  and  States  where  tin*  Bible  must  Is-  read 
every  morning  as  above,  there  live  just  about  30.ntJ0.tftR)  peojde. 
or  :<0  |»er  cent.  <»f  our  entire  population." 

Thus— 

"With  tin-  Bible  definitely  exclude*!  from  the  schools  of  twelve 
States  and  legally  required  to  be  read  daily  in  the  schools  of 
seven  States,  there  remain  twenty-nine  States,  with  just  about 
half  the  national  |>opulutioii.  in  which  it.*  daily  use  is  permitted. 
In  some  States,  as  in  Indiana  and  Iowa,  there  is  a  definite  enact¬ 
ment  thut  the  Bible  sliull  not  lx*  excluded  from  the  schools: 
while  in  others  there  is  no  sisx-ific  provision  on  the  subject,  but 
w  hat  is  not  denied  is  then  allowed.  The  practise  varies  in  these 
States  from  almost  universal  use  to  exclusion  by  custom.  <  »mit- 
ting  half  a  dozen  States  for  lack  of  information,  the  others  can 
be  divided  into  four  classes  — 


“1.  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Connecticut.  Virginia. 
West  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Florida 
report  that  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  their  schools  is  almost  universal 

‘“2.  Delaware,  Kentucky.  Ohio,  Indiana.  Iowa.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  Kansas,  mid  Colorado  use  the  Bible  qui> 
extensively. 

"•‘I.  The  Book  is  little  um*I  in  the  schools  of  Michigan.  Ne¬ 
braska.  Missouri.  Wyoming,  and  Texas,  the  reason  for  the  -light 
u-«-  in  the  first  three  probably  lining  the  wide-spread  ls  lirf  u, 
tliose  States  that  its  us**  is  forbidden. 

"A.  The  Bible  is  not  used  in  the  schools  of  Oregon." 

As  Mr.  Fleming  goes  on  to  sav. 

"Fifteen  months  ago  a  company  of  husiuess  men  iu  lvaiisa- 
City.  Missouri,  at  th«*ir  own  evi>cnse  ami  with  the  iHinm-nt  ..( 
I  lie  -cliool  board,  put  a  copy  of  tin*  Bildo  on  the  desk  of  ever 
-chool-leueher  in  the  city  1 .44*4  in  all  ami  the  act  was  highl; 
commended  by  Bishop  Lillis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  that  dim-cso.  Thr***  years  ago  the  W.  C.  T.  C.  or  Michigan 
voted  to  offer  a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  every  public  school  in  Mia' 
Stale. 

"As  a  result  of  a  wide-spread  ami  iiendstent  |Hipular  reque-t. 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  an  amendment,  by  a  vole  of  .72  to  i».  put 
a  provision  into  the  new  promised  constitution  of  thut  Stall 
«|K<rifically  iNTmilting  the  use  of  the  Bible  ill  the  public  *chi*>b. 
but  the  constitution  was  rejected  by  |Hi,uilar  vote  in  Dcrcrnlicr 
last,  tho  not  U--au*e  of  tin*  Bible  provision.  In  the  State  of 
Missouri,  by  a  tie  vote,  a  constitutional  Convention  in  session 
at  the  tunc  of  this  writing,  fails  to  insert  a  |>ermissivc  rluuse  op 
tho  ground,  ns  nearly  ull  those  voting  against  it  dcelnrixl,  that 
the  promt  constitution  |H*riuils  the  Bible  in  the  school*.  In 
Washington  there  is  now  living  waged  an  active  eumpaigii  fm 
an  ainendment  to  the  State  const  it  ul  ion,  plainly  giving  tin 
Holy  Rook  an  honored  place  in  the  educational  system  of  tin 
state.  Tin*  year  bill*  were  licfore  the  legislature*  of  low* 
Indiana.  Ohio.  West  Virginia.  Michigan,  ami  probably  sonic  otlnr 
Stut.  *,  for  the  mandatory  reading  of  the  Bible  every  day  in  ever 
schoolroom,  ami  The  National  Reform  Association  was,  as  al¬ 
ways.  n  leading  factor  in  t  lie  campaign  for  the  passage  of  the  bill* 

"Taking  their  cue  |m**ihly  from  the  division  of  the  Supr.  ni* 
Court  of  Wisconsin,  which  said  that  parts  of  the  Bible  might 
ami  should  In-  used  in  the  school*,  then*  is  a  rising  sentiment  n 
some  of  the  Stale*  from  whose  school*  tho  Bible  is  excluded,  in 
favor  of  *« -curing  u  list  of  Bible  reference*  chosen  by  an  inter¬ 
denominational  commission  and  asking  the  teacher  to  read  on. 
*»f  lhe-e  daily  from  llic  version  of  the  Bible  *he  |iersonully  prefer* 
It  i.«  hoped  that  this  will  overcome  otlicinl  objection  and  md 
the  situation,  hut  it  ha*  not  yet  Ims-ii  tried  except  hi  a  few  smaller 
citie*.  notably  Cadillac.  Michigan." 


PLUTOCRACY  AM)  TIIE  CHI  HOIKS — Capital  owns  ttx 
churehc*.  too.  complain  some  of  the  disgruntled.  It’s  alt 
lion-,  ns...  -nv«  Dr.  Harry  Knicr*on  Fosilick.  an  "outspoken' 
ikIv iM-ate  of  lalsir.  who  nwl>  no  further  introduction.  The 
church  membership  in  the  United  State*,  he  write*  in  Thr  Lot  * 
matire  Engnutrs'  Journal  (Cleveland),  numbers  alMiut  47.- 
(MMMIIO.  ami  you  can  hardly  get  a  more  comprehensive  iiieinl- r- 
ahip  than  that.  Instead,  then,  of  Wing  dominated  by  a  small 
group  of  the  wealthy.  Dr.  Fosilick  says  of  them: 

“The  churches  of  America  an-  pretty  much  what  those  forty- 
-even  million  are— a*  wise  ami  ns  foolish,  a.*  broad  and  as  narro" 
u.*  progressive  and  a*  reactionary.  Moreover,  the*.*  churches  an 
for  the  most  port  democratically  governed,  some  by  the  direct 
democracy,  like  the  Baptist*  and  Congrvgntionalist*.  where  every 
individual  congregation  is  absolutely  self-determined.  sonic  by 
representative  ilemocracy  as,  for  example,  the  IYe*byterian.» 
The  churches  of  America  are  what  the  |N-ople  make  them.  A 
majority  vote  is  conclusive  in  one  way  or  another  iu  nearly  all  <>f 
them.  And  while  men  with  money  doubt  leas  have  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  influence  iu  the  democratic  church  just  as  they  do  in  * 
democratic  State,  this  situation  is  no  peculiarity  of  the  churehc-. 
separating  them  from  any  other  soeial  groups  wIiateviT.  nor  dm  - 
it  mean  that  in  the  long  run  money  can  win  out  against  folks. 

“A  good  many  churches  are  really  more  democratic  than 
many  |icople  suppose.  In  the  two  parishes  where  I  have  work**!. 
I  have  always  had  both  employers  and  employees.  For  year-, 
in  my  first  parish,  you  could  not  get  into  the  church  on  Sunday 
morning  without  living  greeted  at  the  door  by  the  business  agent 
of  the  <’ar|s -titers'  Union." 
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“This  Congoleum. Rug 
cheers  up  the  whole  room! 


Wouldn't  you  be  proud  of  this  attic  room?  Simple, 
yes.  but  so  dainty  and  immaculate.  And  bow  charm¬ 
ingly  the  colors  of  the  Culd-Sral  Congoleum  Rug 
blend  with  the  <|uaint.  old-fashioned  wall  paper! 

In  the  most  artistic  patterns  imaginable  there’s  a 
Congoleum  Rug  to  suit  every  room  in  the  house. 
And  these  rugs  arc  so  easy  to  dean— the  smooth, 
"enamel”  surface  needs  but  a  few  whisks  with  a 
damp  mop.  Durable,  sanitary,  colorful.  Gold-Sen! 
Congoleum  Rugs  arc  a  blessing  to  busy  housewives. 

Note  These  Low  Prices 


COLD 

SEAL 


CUAffAVTU 


Look  for  this  Gold  Seal 


rc  is  only  one  Kuauntccd  Conicofmm  and 
‘  ColJ-SraJ  Cungolrum  idrniihtd  l>\  the 


prim  in  (A.  5°u/A  and  . 
Miiiiiiip.1  art  h.phrr  than  ihota  auotrd. 

Congoleum  Company 


rhe  face  uf  every  cm 
Arf-Kug  and  on  ever1 
CalJ-SeuI  Console um  I 

Pattern  No.  516 


'untnev  huibuifli 
Km>  J«  Janeiro 


_x4rt-Rugs 


»  » 10.4 

ft.  5  '*.00 

!;:  !Ho 

ft.  I».75 

*  » 12 

It.  I'llU 

R  R  E  N  T 


POETRY 


I'nsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  /**■  returned. 


OOXNET  limn  has  run*  around  a*rain. 
O  Thp  pools.  we  an-  warned,  an*  betoniint' 
readdicted  to  this  form.  From  IW« 
(Boston)  uri*  these  three;  two  of  I  horn  b.v 
Mr.  Vinal: 

SECOND  MOVING 

Hr  Viv»i. 

I 

A  swish  of  scythes  Rnra  runnlrur  through  the  field*. 
A  shrill  of  voices  where  the  reapers  paw. 

The  Wind  moves  tho  icreen  flavor  of  the  gra*.. 

The  clover  R-»ra  to  dual.  the  young  stalks  yield. 
I’p  go**  a  flight  of  hints  In  a  lung  file. 

Dry  (laiulclton  «**•<!  by  the  brook  *  edge. 

A  ripple  of  wind  sifts  through  the  sultry  hedge. 
The  HwUhlng  arytbtU  are  sllrnt  for  a  while. 
Ileyond  t  ho  fences  dour  apples  fall. 

And  torpid  thistlra  wilt  on  the  hill  s  tarn*. 

Knl  currant*  wither  hy  the  pasture  wall. 

Anil  Item  are  lean  with  sudden  hunger  now. 
l*ow  geese  go  over  crying  for  a  lake 
ttf  water  and  the  very  meadows  arhe. 


At  this  time  ahull  new  tree*  forget  to  sprout 
t'pon  a  hill  and  anp  forget  to  stir. 

Smoot  h  bera  grow  weary  of  an  endless  whir 
Over  the  orchards  and  a  slim  lad  '■  shout 
P.nd  by  the  frothy  pool,  dull  huttertllrw 
Sink  to  the  mown  hay  and  spider*  In  the  tree* 

I .isive  their  wi  I-  dangling  shabbily  In  the  twecri- 
And  weeds  brittle  along  the  paslunwldm. 

Young  girls  cease  singing  and  the  Inky  crow* 
tin  down  the  pnsturiw  and  the  hull  frog*  ■title 
Thelr  croaking  by  the  hanks  and  the  wind*  rifle 
The  hush  In  the  solid  wood*  when  a  day  gosw. 
Sweethearts  move  to  the  meadow  end  ami  *lt 
lly  the  water  there  nor  eare  to  look  at  It. 

THEY  SAID  “YOU  HAVE  GATHERED 
DRIFTWOOD - " 

Hr  Josarit  AlwUlDM 

They  said.  "  You  have  gathered  driftwood  all  your 
years; 

We  con  not  use  you:  we  are  moving  fast 
And  doing  thing*  so  different.  ->  vial!" 

Then  he  sat  still,  and  through  hi*  hot.  Mind  tear- 
He  saw  the  sun  rise  like  a  thousand  spear*: 

The  slow  tide  sliding  In;  a  single  mast 
lllark  on  the  sky  ;  and  he  stood  up  ami  pa.****) 
Beyond  the  breakwater  and  the  huddling  weir*. 

And  on  the  beach  the  drift  wood  had  l>ecn  blown 
Heaving  with  the  tide  and  wind.  And  there 
He  kneeled  ...  a  sail  swept  by  .  .  .  he  »»> 
alone. 

A  gull  flashed  white  a  .toss  the  Itrnad  blue  air  .  .  . 
They  said.  "  You  have  gal  here.  I  driftwood  all  your 
years.  .  .  ." 

He  gro|>cd  amid  the  driftwood  blind  with  tear- 

A  form  that  covers  three-fourth*  of  n 
newspaper  paw  uppeurs  in  the  Boston 
Tramuript  for  August  *Jt».  It  i*  called 
"The  Skippers  of  the  Xancy  Cloneestrr," 
and  relates  the  tale*  of  those  who  sailed 
her.  We  eun  give  but  one: 

JOHN  WHITE  AND  COD 

Br  Ptnrr  Macsatk 

John  White,  a  man  of  find. 

In  sixteen  Twenty-Three. 

" Dear  tlodf"  he  said.  "I  d  rather  lie  dead 
Than  never  put  out  to  sea. 

"I'd  rather  go  down  in  the  wave 
For  all  eternity . 

Than  stay  on  shore,  a  land-bred  slave. 

When  I  might  go  Ashing  frre.  i 


"To  labor  on  the  Urn! 

It  lame*  nuin  like  an  ot; 

For  a  wage  lie  II  chew  his  cud  In  a  cage 
Ami  suffer  Ids  master  *  knock*. 

" In  town*  he'll  borrow  ne*  clothe.. 

Or  burrow  in  old  I****. 
t*r  crook h*  a  knee  to  high  degrre 
And  climb  the  more  he  rmoks. 

"  But  the  man  who  want*  to  climb 
Hj  robbing  his  fellow*  right 
And  grow  to  lie  master  by  their  disaster— 

Ills  name  Is  not  J..bn  White. 

"On  land.  If*  rob  one  another 

But  Ixwd  (Beg  y..ur  |«rdon  I  do*.. 

Kather  than  fish  from  my  twoiber 
I'd  lot.  rather  fl«h  Ihsa  you. 

"Seeing,  lard,  jou've  enough  «*f  your  own 
lanlitwl  away  In  the  tide 
To  last  us  both  till  the  Judgment's  blown  ■ 
Ami  you  never  ml*.  It  Iwsfcle. 

"So  what  I'm  praying  hw 
Is  u*  to  Iw*  partner*.  Irel. 

With  me  to  i|n  a  freeman  s  Chore 
And  psi  to  give  me  your  word. 

•'  I  low  I  may  earn  my  own 
To  mine  and  or  her*  gmsl. 

And  lay  the  keel  of  a  new  *.*1.1  weal 
In  a  stubborn  llvrilh<-*t. 

"  Where  a  man  lakes  the  weather  to  wife 
Ami  the  *mi'  wrat  by  the  Ml 
Ami  speeds  his  course  by  the  glory  life 
Whose  spirit  grow*  hy  grit. 

"  Where  aun-daule  *har|»  hi*  eye*. 

And  fog-dark  keens  hU  ear*. 

Ami  ache  <>t  the  rating  flaw  ami  Ire 
llenumlis  hi*  Umlsman  fear*. 

“So.  of  your  bounty.  Ood. 

Knowing  from  marinrer* 

How  the  western  deefM  are  running  with  c*| 
To  fl-h  f.«r  a  thousand  > i*r*. 

“I  a*k  your  «nnl:  Am  I  wrong 
or  right  to  want  my  wish?" 

Hod  said:  “John  White  I  guc*.  >m,  re  right: 

If  I  were  you.  I’d  0«h."  — 

Ho  John  White  gathered  tils  friend. 

And  they  sailed  due  west  away 
And  hultded  rub-stag.,  tor  all  lb.-  ag¬ 
on  Mawarr.ii.-ti*  Hay. 

Palme  fomew  front  tialeann.  Mexico, 
offering  ils  contents  anonymously.  Per¬ 
haps  il  is  intended  that  authomhip  In- 
gurwrtl.  \Ye  shall  not  enter  the  compe¬ 
tition: 

ANTS 

I  read  alsmt  a  man  who  was  tin!  down. 

And  the  ant*  ale  him: 

Ills  Anger*  .  .  .  hU  rar*  .  .  .  hU  eye*  .  .  .  ht« 
longue.  .  .  . 

All  were  eaten  by  the  little  thing*: 

And  at  last 

They  emptied  the  hony  cavity  that  held  hi*  twain. 
Sucking  and  sucking.  ... 

I  am  lied  down,  and  the  little  things  are  rating 

The  friend  who  calls  me  on  the  telephone  and 
talk*  amt  talk*. 

The  agrnt  with  new  rm>|m. 

The  hudiaml  who  that  I  make  love  to  him 

when  I  would  make  a  .Jig  ot  love. 

The  children  win.  iiuarrel  ami  will  not  do  their 
W”'"' 

The  avalanche  of  .ewing  that  threatens  to  smother 
me. 


Tlie  letter*  from  fotidn  Anne  and  Unit  her  H«-n 
and  Aunt  Hattie  that  inlist  lie  answered. 

The  Ire-man's  short  weight  and  the  hu teller's 
earelnMWsM, 

ICv.-n  the  rosy  hahy  murmuring  at  my  breast. .  . . 
All.  all  are  slowly  rating  nip  alive! 

My  linger*  no  longer  obey  me. 

My  ear*  Cannot  hear. 

My  eyra  cannot  she. 

My  tongue  raiim.t  ring. 

And.  slowly,  the  Itnny  cavity  that  hold*  tny  »*raln 
I*  M-ing  emptied.  .  .  .  But  nty  husk  smile*  ami 
*miles. 

No  that  no  one  knows 
I  am  being  eaten 
Hy  little  thing*! 

Dihii.limion  is  surely  al  I  lie  lull  tottt  Hf  t  lie 
preetdiiiK.  fllltl  one  that  follows  tvflefr  deal* 
wilh disillusion  in  woman  ,  lull  this  woman'* 
Inh-iii  has  anol  her  note.  1 1  is  frotn  I  lie 
Vr»c  Republic; 

HERE  COMES  THE  THIEF 

Br  II  tfgi.  Ham. 

H.re  comm  the  thief 
Men  nlcknnutc  Time, 
oh.  hide  you.  leaf. 

And  hide  you.  rhyme. 

I>nf.  he  would  take  Jolt 
And  trace  you  rust. 

Rhyme,  he  would  flake  you 
With  spotted  dust. 

Scurry  to  inter . 

Melinite  tttahl 
Ami  serlmt*  lover. 

Illrl.  hind  the  braid 
of  your  hunting  hslr; 
lie  ha*  an  eye 
For  the  hi*Hou«ly  fair 
Who  pa*se«  hy. 

M  lover,  hide  - 
Who  comes  to  plunder 
lias  the  crafty  stride 
or  unheard  thunder. 

Quick  lest  he  snatch. 

In  III*  grave  nerd. 

And  dft  and  match. 

Tlu-n  sow  like  swl 
Your  lov  r  *  ■•••el  grief 
on  the  backward  nlr, 

W  ith  the  rhyme  and  the  leaf 
Ami  the  maiden  *  lulr. 

The  Wanderer  is  n  now  |MHdry  maga/mc 
1  hut  comes  front  San  Francisco,  and  il* 
initiul  note  is  one  of  disillusion.  Mr. 
Sterling  is  art  old  friend. 

THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  DISII.I.USION 

Br  OgoNat:  flrr.ai.ixa 
•  . 

The  girl*  that  are  singing  tnday- 
t »f  w hat  despair  I*  t  heir  art  ? 

Are  their  farm  bitter  and  fey 
With  the  Iron  at  the  heart? 

Were  the  grapes  unripe  and  sour 
That  gave  so  arid  a  wine" 

Did  they  hare  no  *un  in  their  hour" 

Were  the  mows  so  long  on  the  vine* 

(Their  eye*  are  frigid  ami  clear 
That  turn  to  our  troubled  day* 

There  I*  no  Illusion  or  frar 
In  the  enigmatic  gore.) 

Are  the  strings  of  «ihH  alone 
On  the  newly -fashioned  harp. 

That  the  sung*  arc  colder  than  stone. 

That  the  music  Is  so  sharp? 

Wax  It  thorn  alone  that  crowned  / 

F.arh  young  and  Is'autiful  head?* 

\ml  what  mirage  have  they  fou -oil 
That  Its  dust  I*  sweeter  than  h  o-id’ 
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SIXES 

Five  Paatenger  Touring . SINS 

Twq  Pinrnirr  Koadil'i  -  1275 

Five  Pmcenger  Sedan  . . 2095 

Five  Pa»»enger  Double  Service  Sedan  -  IMS 
Seven  Paiacngcr  Touring  ....  1565 

Seven  Paiaengrr  Sedan . 7«5 

Three  Paiaenger  Sport  Rood.ter  -  -  -  1675 
Four  Paucngcr  Sport  Touring  ...  1725 

Brougham  Sedan . 7235 

Four  Pa.icnger  Coupe . 1995 

FOURS 

Fiv»  Pasaenger  Touting . S  965 

Two  Paawnger  Road.ter  ......  935 

Five  Pawenger  Sedan . 1*95 

Four  Pa.tenger  Coupe . 1395 


Frier*  t.  o.  b  Bun;*  Factor  it*,  government 
tat  to  he  added.  D««<-  Wheel*  optional. 
t?S  net  additional  charge 


THE  new  Buick  five  passenger  six  cylinder 
Double  Service  Sedan  is  just  what  its  name 
implies.  Combining  every  comfort  of  a  well  built 
closed  car  with  practical  utility,  this  model  pro¬ 
vides  business  men  with  a  useful  car  for  their 
work  days,  and  at  the  same  time  a  stylish  motor 
for  the  family. 

Powered  with  the  new  70  H.P.  Buick  valve-in-head 
engine,  equipped  with  the  Buick  proved  four-wheel 
brakes,  and  embodying  all  of  the  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  1924  Buick  design,  the  Double  Serv¬ 
ice  Sedan  sets  another  standard  of  comparison. 


WHEN  BETTER  AU  TOMOBI L  E  S  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 

♦ 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY.  Flint.  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Plonrrr  Builder.  of  Val.cdn-Head  Motor  Car.  Branch*,  in  All  Principal  Cilte.- Dealer.  Everywhere 


PAINTS  & 
VARNISHES 
FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES 


ffOui*  e*iO*  £NAP*£±.,*IAT UTAH  +*t*ZtriOQfl £At*Z4ARH WM7 


The  Certain-teed  label  is  your  unerring  guide  to  certain 
satisfaction— quality  guaranteed,  and  your  assurance  of 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

Here  Are  The  Reasons: 

Overhead  expense  spread  thinly  over  more 
than  a  hundred  products. 

One  sales  organization  selling  the  varied  out' 
put  of  many  plants,  ordinarily  sold  by  separate 
organizations.  -W* 

Plants  so  located  as  to  benefit  by  short  hauls 
and  low  freight  charges  on  both  raw  and 
finished  products.  I 

These  savings  are  passed  on  to  you  in  better  quality  for 
a  like  price,  or  equal  quality  for  a  lower  price  by  more 
than  100,000  Certain-tccd  dealers  from  coast  to  coast 

BUILD  TO  ENDURE  WITH  CERTAIN-TE 


•  S*<AIT  aon  Sym  tACIQ  SM'MOttS.  ;«Su,A’.*Q  PAPSH.'AmmtO  *ttT,  ASPMAlT  *ur. 


roofing! 

SHINGLES 

BUILDING 

PAPERS 
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LINOLEUM 
OIL  CLOTH 
FLOORTEX 
AND  RUGS 


THE  KLAN  "BACKS”  A  COLLEGE 


ASSORTED  EXCITEMENT  ON  THE  SUBJECT  of 
L\  I  he  Kii  Klux  Klim  waived  a  great  Itoost  when  the  press 
X  a.  of  the  country  announced  that  Valparaiso  (Indiana) 
University  had  been  acquired  by  the  order,  and  would  hencc- 


COI.I.BOK  YKI.I.— •  H-ll-ll'  .H-H-lir  M.ll  lir 

— Ca*»rl  In  ih.-  New  York  M'orW 


forth  be  conducted  ns  a  "100  |n«r  cent.  American  institution." 
under  the  name  of  "The  National  University."  Newspaper 
editors  devoted  columns  of  Hjieeulntion  to  the  matter,  newspaper 
cartoonists  prepared  page*  of  illustrations.  In  the  midst  of  this 
Hood  of  comment,  it  was  announced  that  technical  difficulties 
would  prevent  the  actual  taking  over  of  the  institution  by  the 
Klnn.  but  that,  whether  officially  in  control  or  not.  the  Klan 
would  continue  to  "lawk”  the  university.  This  announcement 
was  made  by  Milton  Elrod,  editor  of  Thr  Firry  C rota,  a  Klan 
publication,  in  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Elrod,  who  had  l>ccn  con¬ 
ducting  negotiations  on  lie  half  of  the  Klan.  announced,  according 
to  a  special  report  to  the  New  York  Time s.  "that  the  deeds 
and  charter  of  the  university  provided  that  the  affairs  of  the 
school  could  not  In*  regulated  and  administered  bv  any  benevo¬ 
lent.  charitnblc,  mercenary  or  fraternal  institution.  This,  lie 
said,  would  prevent  the  school  from  licing  operated  at  any  tunc 
by  any  particular  group.  Itut.  he  said.  Klan  officials  hail  noti- 
lied  the  trustees  of  the  university  that  the  Klan  unofficially 
would  give  its  moral  support  to  the  school  and  would 
give  it  all  the  aid  it  could  to  help  put  the  institution  'l«aek 
on  its  feet."* 

The  idea  of  having  the  Klan  back  of  a  university  is  welcomed 
by  pro-Klan  editors,  as  well  as  by  at  least  one  neutral  editor  of 
standing,  but.  naturally,  among  the  multitude  of  editors  not 
particularly  friendly  to  the  Klan.  there  is  a  response  ranging 
ftom  rage  to  gentle  satire.  "The  primary  pur|»ose  of  the  Ku 
Kliix  Klan,  which  is  the  dissemination  of  sweetness  and  light, 
has  suffered  to  some  extent  from  lack  of  •‘ducational  facilities." 
mi nou rices  the  Spokane  'Wash.)  Spokesman  Rericic,  which 


belongs  in  the  satirist  group.  Of  course,  admits  this  critic," the 
sheet  itself  and  the  fiery  cross  has  been  of  great  aid,"  but — 

To  teach  good  citizenship  and  sound  American  principles  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Klan  to  have  at  least  one  college  in  gm»t| 
working  order. 

The  school,  of  course,  will  lie  "strictly  non-sectarian."  That 
is  to  say.  anyliody  who  wants  to  go  may  do  so,  alt  ho  liecau.se  of 
lack  of  s|>ace  no  buildings  are  at  present  available  for  branches 
of  the  B'nai  H'rith,  the  Knights  of  Co'umbu*  or  the  Young 
Men  s  Colored  Republican  Club. 

Tlic  present  plant  of  the  University  includes  sixteen  building* 
and  the  property  is  said  to  lw  valued  at  $1 .000.000  A  Bible 
choir  and  a  course  in  constitutional  law.  report*  the  Brooklyn 
Faglr,  will  lie  uddid  to  the  curriculum.  The  University  was 
organized  in  1K73.  It  was  conducted  for  many  years  with  such 
economy  that  a  poor  hoy  could  get  an  education  there.  record* 
the  Boston  HrrtiM,  "at  u  total  cost  for  a  year  that  would  average 
i  Ihiu!  half  the  cost  of  the  tuition  alone  for  a  single  term  of  the 
recognized  universities  of  the  East."  It  then  ranked  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  schools  in  the  United  States,  says  this 
editor,  adding: 

A  university  it  was  not.  in  the  accepted  or  |Nipular  under¬ 
standing  of  the  term.  It  ha«l  no  athletics,  no  (ircck-letter 
fraternities,  no  "student  activities."  It  was  a  place  of  study 
ami  nothing  elm*,  and  if  the  student  had  no  money  the  school 


"HAT!  YOUR 
RELIGION? 


/  HKVlN'T 
A«Y  Ptf Afe 


fOJ* t  ML 

Rl(>HT  /  * 


THERE'S  NOTHIN*!.  ELSE  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT' 

— Mrmphi*  Commrrrial  Approl. 


YOU* 

RACE?' 


WELL,  W*A7  Pr£ 
THINK  O'  ME?’ 


gave  him  opportunities  to  work  his  way.  At  high  level  it  bat! 
5.000  students;  in  1020,  in  spite  of  the  rush  to  the  colleges,  >t 
had  a  thousand  less;  last  year  it  had  but  1.500. 

One  wonders  if  changes  in  policy  indicated  by  the  introduction 
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Cantilever  Stores 


WALKING  is  a  pica-  flexible  arch  acts  in  har- 
sure  if  your  feet  are  mony  with  the  foot.  As 
comtortable  and  tree  to  these  muscles  gain  strength 
flex  as  Nature  intends,  through  exercise,  your  foot 
Shoes  made  with  consid-  acquires  a  youthful  spring' 
eration  for  the  natural  out-  iness  in  contrast  with  the 
line  and  flexibility  ot  the  awkward  shoc'bound  gait 
foot  add  to  your  vitality  caused  by  rigid,  unnatural 
and  endurance.  footwear. 

Trim  Canrilever  Shoes,  The  graceful  lasts,  mod- 
with  their  natural  lines  eratc  well-set  heels,  and 
and  flexible  arches,  give  trimly  rounded  toes  make 
your  foot  muscles  freedom  Cantilevers  good  looking 
and  strength,  and  permit  as  well  as  comfortable, 
you  to  finish  your  daily  They  are  shown  in  several 
tasks  with  greater  vim.  attractive  new  styles  and 

The  arch  of  the  Canti'  colorings  for  the  Fall  by 
lever  Shoe  hugs  the  under  manV  dealers, 
curve  of  your  foot,  provid-  Except  in  New  York 
ing  gentle,  restful  support  and  Chicago,  just  one, 
to  your  arch.  This  enables  carefully  selected  store  in 
your  foot  to  carry  the  each  town  carries  Canti- 
weight  of  the  body  easily,  lever  Shoes.  If  none  of 
without  strain.  The  Jh«  bated  *«  ‘b* 

muscles  which  hold  Wb  ^ 

the  Z6  small  bones  of  Burt.lCarltonAve..Brook- 

the  toot  in  an  arched  lyn.N.Y.Theywillsendyou 

position  are  allowed  fr* Hr  thc  namc  of  y°ur  nearest 
to  exercise  naturally,  Cantilever  dealer,  and  also 

,  «  ^-«  .«  '.y  an  authoritative  booklet 

because  the  Cantilever  on 


rr*7. 


antilever 
-  Shoe 
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Till*  W  Hu-  main  ImtMInK  of  Volpon. Lm,  l  nl».r*4C>.  \  *l|Mral-».  ImlUru.  formerly  calUxI  Iho  IW  Man*  llarvanl  " 

dUMliM,  chiefly  due  U»  lack  irf  fund.,  ami  I  be  KUn  ha.  onme  t»  IU  a—UtaiH-c. 


Lately  ll  h.vt  got  Inin 


or  athletics  and  micret  Noddies  explain  the  fulling  off.  Certainly 
it h  existence  dtqioudcd  u|K>n  maintaining  a  grvat  nuinltcr  of 
student*.  for  it  won  administered  upon  strictly  business  prin¬ 
ciples.  ami  every  dollar  counted.  Students  came  and  went  almost 
at  will,  do|>ending  on  their  funds. 

It  muy  have  l»een  more  of  a  huge  normal  school  than  a  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word.  But  it  served  a 
useful  purpose  and  numlwrs  of  young  people  gained  much 
from  it  which  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  >«eek  else¬ 
where.  But  the  trustees  and  faculty  changed  ila  policies,  and 
a  split  ensued  upon  their  decision.  Insteud  of  staying  l»y  the 
plan  which  hud  "mudo"  it,  Valparaiso  sought  to  become  like 
other  institutions. 

It  encountered  financial  difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
says  the  Boston  Christian  Seiener  Monitor,  which  add*  that  its 
present  owners  plan  to  open  it  to  "students  of  all  race*,  creeds 
and  colors,  if.  they  have  the  m-ct-saary  qualifications.''  Tho 
announcement  that  no  discrimination  will  l»o  made  on  account 
of  religious  Iteliof.  race  or  color,  is  |>articularly  stimulating  to 
commentators.  Tho  Socialist  Call  suggi*sts  that,  if  the  Klan 
is  really  in  control,  "mayl»e  the  negroes,  Jews  and  Catholic* 
arc  invit'd  for  lulxirutorv  purpose*."  The  "Katalog"  is  not 
yet  out,  continues  The  Call  irritably,  but,  if  it  is  prepared  by 
the  Klan — 

It  undoubtedly  will  provide  a  nice  kurrikulum  in  lynching, 
tarring  and  feathering,  plain  and  fancy  regulation  of  other 
poople’s  business,  horsewhipping,  and  modern  courtesy. 

Tho  latter  course  will  in  all  probability  include  laboratory 
work  in  treating  u  lady  with  deep  and  punctilious  respect,  until 
it  is  discovered  that  she  has  opinions  of  her  own  that  differ 
from  those  of  William  J.  Bryan.  William  J.  Simmons.  William 
.1.  Burns,  and  tho  members  of  various  Southern  h-gidature*. 
Then  the  course  will  develop  ways  and  means  of  persecuting  and 
torturing  her  and  publicly  insulting  her  in  the  Ix-st  and  most 
approved  Koo  Kih>  way. 

There  is  to  be  a  domestic  science  department  for  the  sewing 
of  nightgowns. 

Jews  will  Ik*  invited  to  enter  the  kollcgc.  no  doubt,  in  order 
to  show  tho  nordics  how  to  l*o  cruel  and  savage  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maiutuin  a  calm  and  courtism*  exterior.  Negroes 
are  to  be  invited  to  come  in.  so  that  tin-  gentlemen  of  the  Invisible 
Kin  pi  re  may  learn  how  to  k«s*p  them  in  “their  place.”  that  is. 
licking  the  Isiots  of  their  persecutors.  Catholics  are  to  learn 
what  n sl-bloodcd  Americanism  is  like  by  being  subjected  to 
whispered  hatred,  suspicion  and  a  barrage  of  lies. 

Any  one  who  discovers  a  fact  in  American  history  to  disturb 
previously  held  theory  will  In*  expelled. 

In  athletics  the  principal  games  will  in  all  probability  be 
Intercollegiate  Lynching.  Kompctitivo  Kowordire  and  Cham¬ 
pionship  Murder.  (Sold  medals  will  he  given  for  cruelty,  and 


students  will  lie  disqualified  from  further  competition  if  tie  > 
display  fairness.  decency  and  consideration  for  others." 

The  New  York  World,  which  lately  led  a  brigade  of  newqtaper 
editor*  all  o\er  the  country  in  a  concerted  uttnok  on  the  Kluu. 
is  quite  as  skeptical  as  The  Call.  "As  usual,  in  the  most  modern 
institutions,"  suggest*  tho  editor: 

Instruction  in  theory  and  technical  detail  may  l»o  combined 
"Reasons  for  Anglo-Saxon  Supremacy"  will  fall  in  the  former 
classification:  "Tho  Melting  Tcmjiernturo  of  Tar  ns  a  Medium 
for  Affixing  Feathers"  in  the  latter.  And,  so  that  Vnl|«irni-» 
traditions  of  mingled  work  und  study  shall  not  l*e  wholly  lint, 
students  will  no  doubt  improve  their  grasp  of  practical  details 
by  “lal>onitory  work"  in  actual  lynching  parties  under  ex  pen¬ 
anced  leader*.  In  the  great  field  of  public  education  this  design 
displays  energy  and  initiative. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  i*  particularly  nnti-KInn  in  pr>- 
copt.  suggest*  that  tho  curriculum  should  include  a  course  <>n 
torture.  Tho  St  Loui*  Pod-Mepatch,  also  strongly  uali-Klan, 
adds  that: 

In  several  cases  persons  who  were  whipt  or  otherwise  n- 
formed  liave  been  killed  or  |>ermunently  injured.  This  is  dir»**il» 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  anutomicnl  knowledge.  To  flog  *  woman 
within  an  inch  of  her  life,  and  yet  inflict  no  futal  injury,  require* 
a  profound  knowledge  of  physiology,  ns  well  as  a  high  degn-v  <«f 
skill,  and  these  things  can  be  obtained  only  through  study  and 
preparation,  regardless  of  the  dogger's  natural  gift  for  the  work. 
Claw©*  in  tarring  and  feathering,  too,  would  enable  the  student* 
to  get  the  maximum  effects  with  a  minimum  expenditure 
materials. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  suggest*  that  the  University  micht 
fittingly  substitute,  "for  tho  academic  mortarlioard.  the  mob 
cap."  Another  Philadelphia  editor,  writing  in  The  Public  Ledger, 
suggests  that  the  eollogo  yell  should  lie  one  of  " unprecedented 
savagery,"  and  objects  that  the  Klan  remains  "the  most  atro¬ 
cious  caricature  of  an  ideal,  the  baldest  system  for  comna-r- 
eiali/ation  of  sentiment  and  the  most  efficient  hate-making 
machine  ever  devised  in  the  Unit«*l  States." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  reports  a  staff  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  more  than  42.1.000  members  have enrolled 
in  the  Indiana  branch  of  the  Klan,  and  00,000  in  Kanielia.  t!'" 
woman's  auxiliary.  It  is  shown  to  be  a  big  factor  in  politics 
in  this  State  where  it  is  "backing"  a  national  l’ni verity, 
and  "its  power  is  growing,"  according  to  this  rej»>rt. 
It  has  a  tremendous  appeal,  undoubtedly,  says  the  wnu-r. 
for  the  Iloosier  population.  "Unlike  the  majority  '< 
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Valspar  Weathered  the  Pueblo  Flood 


Tkt  Jtmeta 
Valtpar 

brtlin[  ualfr  Ult 


During;  the  great  Pueblo  Flood  of  June  3rd,  1921,  the  Dickson  home, 
together  with  hundreds  of  other  houses,  was  washed  away.  Everything 
was  lost,  including  a  Valsparred  taboret  that  Miss  Pauline  Dickson  had 
made  when  studying  manual  training. 

Three  weeks  later  the  taboret  was  discovered  half  buried  in  the 
muddy  river  bank,  six  miles  from  the  former  site  of  the  Dickson  home. 

Miss  Dickson  first  thought  her  handiwork  was  ruined,  but  was 
happily  surprised.  We  quote  from  the  letter  she  sent  us,  "When  the 
mud  was  washed  off,  the  taboret  was  as  good  as  new  and  the  varnish 
(Valspar)  wasn't  hurt  a  bit.” 

Experiences  like  this  show  what  surpassing  wear  and  service  you 
can  count  on  getting  from  Valspar.  Its  durability  is  nothing  short  of 
remarkable. 


Not  even  repeated  drenchings  with  hot  and  cold  water,  scalding 
liquids  and  steam,  acids  and  alkalies  can  mar  it  or  turn  it  white. 

Valspar  is  America’s  100%  waterproof  varnish— the  perfect  varnish 
for  floors,  tables,  front  doors  and  all  other  woodwork  or  metal  indoors 
and  out. 


Send  the  coupon  below  for  sample  can. 


This  coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  cents 


7  VALENTINE'S 

rALSPAR 

'\jThe  Varnish  That  Won  t  Turn  Whit* 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

— 20c  apiece 
*bl.  COnly  c 
at  this  *per 


I  enclf—e  dnlfr  i  n*nf  and  iump*- TOc  ijijor  for 
each  Mjc  sample  ran  rhreked  al  n«bl.  (Only  one 
sample  of  raoh  product  *uppbrd  at  this  special 
prior.  Print  full  mail  ad  dot's*  plainly  ) 


Dealer's  Name  . 
Dealer  *  Addm* 

Your  Address 


.a  •«•  .  *  • • «a 


Clear  Valspar  .  .  □ 

Valspar  Enamel .  □ 
State  color  . 

Valspar  Stain  .  .  □ 
State  color  .  . 


City 


ui-DH-a-ts-n 
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Klan  centers  in  the  North  and  Middle  West."  continues  his 
report : 

Men  and  women  alike  openly  avow  their  loyalty  to  the  "fiery 
cross”  throughout  Indiana.  There  is  hardly  a  person  born  in 
America  and  of  Protestant  faith  who  has  not  been  solicited  in 
Indiana  by  "salesmen"  or  ardent  members  to  liecomc  affiliated 
with  the  order,  which  is  strong  financially,  isilitically  and  re¬ 
ligiously  there. 

Talks  with  Klansmcn  in  different  sections  of  the  Hoosier  State 
reveal  tin*  fact  that  while  the  order  is  opposed  to  Jews.  negroes 
and  Catholics,  its  main  opposition  is  against  the  Catholic  faith. 
This  religious  prejudice  is  played  up  to  the  limit,  inducing  pro¬ 
spective  memliors  to  join.  The  results  have  l>cen  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  Kleogtes  and  the  different  Wizards  at  Atlanta. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  strength  of  th«.  Klan  in  Indiana,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  last,  in  BlufTton.  near  Kokomo,  more  than  200.000 
Klansmeti  gat hereil  toeelebrate 
the  day.  They  came  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trains  from  ©very 
part  of  the  State. 

A  systematic  effort  by  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Klan  was  carried 
out  with  precision  to  im-on- 
vimicnc©  motorists  who  were 
not  familiar  with  the  roads 
around  Kokomo.  Klansmeti 
were  deluyed  in  reuehing  the 
city  for  the  reason  that  road 
signs  were  so  e hanged  as  to 
misguide  hundreds.  The  spu¬ 
rious  signs  were  torn  down  l»y 
parties  of  Klansmcn  who 
learned  of  the  plot. 

The  Indiana  State  edition  of 
Thr  Firry  Cross,  the  official 
organ  of  the  realm  of  Indiana 
"First  in  Klandom,"  published 
in  Indianapolis,  is  sold  on  the 
si  reel  sand  newsstand*  t  hrough- 
out  the  State.  It  is  published 
every  Friduy  and  is  a  twelve- 
page  affair,  claiming  n  circula¬ 
tion  of  botW’een  12.'».000  and 
|.'»0.(M)0.  There  are  four  page- 
of  advertising  sea  tt  ©rest  t  hrough 
the  (taper. 

To  combat  The  Firry  Cross, 
an  unofficial  Catholic  weekly 
called  Toler  anre  is  also  sold  on 
the  streets  of  lndiana|M>lis  and 
othereities throughout  Indiana, 
hut  is  seldom  seen  on  news¬ 
stands,  the  majority  of  which  arc  owned  or  controlled  li\  mem- 
lH>r«  of  the  Klan. 

Cndcr  the  caption  of  "A  Klansmnn's  t’ri-cd.'’  which  appears 
ill  each  issue  Of  The  Firry  Cross,  is  the  follow  ing. 

"I  lielieve  in  Ood  and  in  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  that  a  godless  nation  can  not  long  proiqw-r. 

"  I  believe  that  n  Church  that  is  not  ground.-d  on  the  principles 
of  morality  and  justice  is  u  mockery  to  <!od  ami  to  man. 

"  I  Is'licvc  that  a  Church  that  dor*  not  have  the  welfare  of  tin 
common  p«s*ple  at  heart  is  unworthy. 

"  I  Is'lievc  in  the  eternal  separation  of  Clumdi  and  State. 

"I  hold  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  (iovenuiienl.  Kmperur, 
King.  Pope  or  any  other  foreign,  political  or  religion-  power. 

"  I  hold  my  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  next  to  my  al¬ 
ii  gin  nee  to  Cod  alone. 

"  I  believe  in  just  laws  and  lilwrty. 

"I  believe  in  the  upholding  of  the  Constitution  of  these  I’nited 
States. 

"  I  believe  that  our  free  public  school  is  the  corner-stone  of 
good  government,  and  that  those  who  are  -* -eking  to  d*-troy  it 
ure  enemies  of  our  Republic  and  an*  unworthy  of  citizenship. 

"  I  Mieve  in  fro-dom  of  s|N<eeh. 

"I  Mieve  in  a  free  press  uncontrolled  by  jsiliiical  |iarti<->  or 
by  religious  si-ets. 

"  I  lielieve  in  law  and  order. 

"I  lielieve  in  the  protection  of  our  pure  womanhood. 

"I  do  not  lielieve  in  mob  violence,  but  I  do  believe  that  laws 
should  Is-  enacted  to  prevent  t  he  cause*  of  mob  violence. 

"  I  lielieve  in  a  closer  relationship  of  capital  and  !at»or. 

"  I  believe  in  the  prevention  of  unwarranted  strikes  by  fon-ign 
labor  agitators. 

"I  believe  in  the  limitation  of  fon-ign  immigration. 

"  I  am  a  native  horn  American  citizen,  and  I  lielieve  my  rights 
in  this  country  an-  superior  to  those  of  foreigners-” 


At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Rainltow  Division  Veterans 
Association  in  lndiana|iolis.  records  tliis  correspondent: 

The  delegates  from  twenty-six  States  were  shocked  when  their 
senior  chaplain.  Father  Francis  Patrick  Duffy,  became  the  target 
of  members  of  the  Klan.  Father  Duffy  passed  through  many 
baptisms  of  fin-  on  the  battle-fields  of  France  with  the  old  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment  of  New  York.  II©  is  Moved  by  men  of  all 
religion*  lielicfs. 

On  July  l.»  last,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  in  which  the  Rainltow  Division  took  part,  a  memorial 
service  of  the  soldier  dead  of  the  division  took  place  in  the  <  ’adle 
Tabernacle  in  Indianapolis,  attended  by  12,000  persons,  including 
the  (iypsv  Smith  Choir  of  1,200  voices. 

Two  days  previous  to  the  services  Father  Duffy’s  name  ajt- 
|M-ared  on  the  pmgram.  and  was  so  published  in  the  local  n.-ws- 
|ii|mts.  The  Marion  county  committee  of  the  Rainltow  voter- 

aus.  made  up  of  former  incm- 
Ikt*  of  the  HiOth  Heavy  Artil¬ 
lery.  received  a  call  from  a 
committee  of  Kiatisiueii.  who 
asked  that  Father  Duffy’s  name 
1*»  stricken  from  the  program 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  u 
Catholic.  This  made  the  vet¬ 
erans  mnd  clean  through.  They 
said  to  the  Klansmeti: 

"You  go  to  hell:  Father 
Duffy  was  in  tin*  Rainbow  and 
this  division  knew  no  queation 
of  cn*«d.  He  is  one  of  our 
buddies,  and  he  is  going  to 
speak,  and  if  you  people  don't 
like  it  you  can  get  off  the  stage, 
nud  that’s  that  I" 

The  Father  Duffy  incident 
is  only  uii  illustration  of  how 
"drunk  with  power"  the  Klan 
is  in  Indiana. 

The  possibility  that  the  Klan 
may  become  more  tolerant, 
that  its  activities  in  Indiana 
may  Is-  rather  pro-Ainericuit 
than  opposed  to  American  in¬ 
stitutions,  is  suggested  by 
tin-  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribunr.  who  writes  on  t In- 
new  National  University" 
under  the  title  of  "College  or 
Kollege?"  He  records  and  comments’ 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  ho*  picket]  up  Valparaiso  University  at 
a  liargain  and  intends  to  run  the  Indiana  college,  if  reports  arc 
true,  in  a  manner  to  which  even  those  who  think  all  evil  of  the 
Klan  can  not  take  exception.  It  will  lie  an  astonishing  announce¬ 
ment  to  tine*  who  hn\c  l*oen  iiersuuded  that  this  organization 
existed  largely  for  Uh>  purpose  of  promoting  intolerance  that 
Valparaiso.  under  the  new  name  of  the  National  University,  w  ill 
lie  open  to  all  students  regardless  of  race,  color  or  religion, 

Altbo fallen  on  evil  days  "the  (»oor  man’s  Harvard  "  ha-  still  n 
fairly  large  and  n-pn--*  illative  student  body  which  the  Klan 
management  evidently  hopes  to  retain,  offering  a  full  college 
course,  and  promising  enlargement  and  liettermcnt  of  the 
l»iaiit.  IVobably  there  is  not  a  soli  of  u  kleagle  or  grand  titan 
at  present  in  the  institution.  They  may  arrive  in  force  Ht  I  be¬ 
fall  term.  It  would  In*  remarkable  if  the  college  should  not 
turn  into  a  Klan  nursery,  with  Klan  doctrines  a  major  studv 
in  the  curriculum. 

The  sheeted  knights  have  made  themselves  obnoxious  in  n 
numls-r  of  States  by  ruffian  actions,  by  bullying  and  persecution 
of  those  whose  conduct,  morals  or  opinion-  they  disapproved. 
They  have  not  increased  their  good  repute  in  New  York  bv  their 
sleight-of-hand  with  their  certificate  of  incorporation,  leading  to 
it-  rejection  by  a  Supreme  Court  justice. 

For  all  the  high  professions  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  how  much 
that  is  sinister  do  t be  v eils  and  pillowcases  of  secrecy  conceal? 
There  i-  the  riddle  that  worries  fair-minded  Americans  anxious 
to  do  ju-tice  to  the  Klan  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  U-nevoleiit  pro|>agator 
of  Americanism..  Noltody  can  find  fault  with  a  perfectly  open 
adventure  in  higher  education.  In  the  Valparaiso  enterprise  the 
Klan  is  initting  it-  liest  f«s»t  forward,  and  its  true  friends  and 
sup|K.riers  will  hope  that  the  new  adventure  marks  a  lieginning 
of  Is-tter  things.  p,  u-  ,  . 


\  JUH'IAMST  I l>K.\  OK  TUB  COIXKOK  IN  OPKMATION 

—  Walker  In  i»i«-  New  York  CalL 
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'  whole  life  lono - 
Acid-Erosion  threatens  at 

THE  DANGER  LINE 

Just  ul  the  edge  ot  the  gums 
-There  where  the  enamel  ends 

' There  is  the  danger  line 


THERE  is  a  tiny  ridge  on  the  surface 
of  your  teeth  at  the  gum  line.  It  is 
where  the  hard,  protective  enamel  stops 
and  the  softer,  bony  structure  of  the 
tooth  begins.  This  is  The  Danger  Line. 

It  is  usually  exposed  by  the  recession 
of  the  gums  so  that  you  can  detect  it 

What  happens  there 

The  edges  of  your  gums  are  round. 
They  form  a  little  triangular  crevice 
where  thev  come  into  contact  with  the 
teeth  at  The  Danger  Line.  Pood  par¬ 
ticles  lodge  here.  Through  bacterial 
decomposition  they  form  acids  which, 
with  other  acids,  cat  into  the  teeth. 
This  is  Acid-Erosion — a  forerunner  of 
tooth  decay. 

Decay  at  The  Danger  Line  spreads 
rapidly  because  your  teeth  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  enamel.  The  gums  become 
infected  and  diseased.  Pus  pockets,  or 
abscesses,  form  around  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
poisonous  products  of  bac¬ 
teria  arc  absorbed  directly 
into  the  system,  often  causing 
rheumatism,  heart-disease 
and  other  serious  infections. 

Dental  authorities  have 
searched  for  many  scars  to 
find  a  safe,  positive  preventive 
for  Acid-Erosion.  Nearly  all 
now  agree  that  milk  of  mag¬ 
nesia  is  by  far  the  best  prod¬ 


uct  availanic  Its  uh*  promjniy  ncui ral¬ 
lies  all  mouth  acids.  In  addition,  it  gets 
into  crevices  sour  tooth -hrush  cannot 
reach,  and  into  the  pockets  at  The 
Danger  Line  and  thus  prevents  Acid- 
krosion. 

Notv —in  Squibb’ s  Dental  Cream 

A  remarkable  achievement  by  the 
Squibb  Laboratories  now  enables  you  to 
get  Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia  in  a 
pleasantly  flavored,  concentrated  form  in 
an  ideal  dental  cream. 

Squibb's  Dental  Cream  brings  you  all 
the  advantages  of  Squibb's  Milk  of 
Magnesia  plus  the  essential  cleansing 
and  polishing  properties  required  to 
keep  your  teeth  bright,  clean  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  positively  prevents  Acid -Ero¬ 
sion.  It  relieves  and  stimulates  irritated 
gums.  It  allays  the  sensitiveness  of 
acid-eroded  or  decayed  teeth 

If  your  druggist  hasn't 
Squibb's  Dental  Cream,  mail 
us  the  coupon  below  with  ten 
cents  for  a  generous  trial 
tube.  You  will  be  pleased 
from  the  first  day  you  use  it' 

Every  tube  of  Squibb's 
I>cntal  Cream  is  guaranteed 
by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons, 
chemists  to  the  medical  and 
dental  professions  for  more 
thi-n  sixty  years. 


Users  of  Squihh's  Den¬ 
ial  Cream  will  be  glad 
to  Itnou'  lhat  they  can 
also  get  Squibb's  Milk 
of  Ma|n«ia  in  conte- 
nicni  size  bo«l es  from 
their  druggist. 


Squibb’s  Dental  Cream 

Made  with  Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia 


E.  R.  Squibb  6.  Son..  80  Beckman  S«..  New  York.  N.  Y.  Deft.  9  U>  || 

THE  PRICELESS  INGREDIENT"  OF  EVFRY  PRODICT 

IS  THE  HONOR  AND  INTEGRITY  OF  ITS  MAKER 

En.IowJ  linJ  10  »ent. 

Same .  . . . 

to  emef  »Tjprt«'«  and 

AJJrews  . 

mailing  on  a  grncfi*»% 

»i rr  umplr  tube  of 

i  ■  ■  ■  .  •  •  •  ' 

Curvnsht  1^2 J.  E.  R.  S«|uibE  Som. 

NjutW»*»  Dental  Cream. 

State  . . 

■ 
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What  happened  to  the  one  Ford  owner  in 
an  Indiana  village  who  didn’t  use 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 


Ovtt  nuil  get*  richer  e*erv  Jiy  in  endor-emrnM 
from  lord  ownrn  who  ha%e  the 

luperionty  ol  Gargoyle  Mobilml  “l  **  A  re- 
cent  rr|>on  from  Indiana  •<  r«|KtulU  interesting. 

The  lord  age m  \  in  j  certain  Imluiu  starred 

u%ing  (iarfm Ir  Mobiloil  **l  “  evlu*i%el\  ;n  4. 1  nrw 
can  Mild.  Ontirr*  wrrr  uri*fil  to  continue  the 
thiv  oil.  Since  then,  thi-  agrfict  lia*  -ild  nearly  lOU 
lord*  Only  one  of  the-e  owner*  repotted  any  ermine 
or  lubricating  triiuhle 

Thli  one  trouble  ca*c  eon  *t -ted  ol  chattering  hard- 
The  emner  ol  the  car  hj*  questioned  He  admitted 
that  he  had  changed  Irotn  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *‘£#*  to 
another  oil. 

The  hand «  were  replaced.  The  owner  hai  returned 
to  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E  " 

Clean-cut  superiorities 

Thi>  whole-ale  evidence  ol  the  'uperioritv  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  *'EM  again  demonstrate*  thr-e  lari' 

( I )  Gargosle  Mobiloil  "E"  do%%%  eadlv  and  at  once 
run*  out  of  the  pct-cocl  when  the  oil  i-  up  to  the 
proper  level.  Thu*,  correct  oil  level  •  j'»<jred 

1 2)  The  clrin-buming  character  of  Garrwlc  Mobil* 
oil  “E**  minimize*  carb*>n  formation  in  the  Ford  engine. 
It  protects  mhj  agamst  *ticl\  valves. 

f  J)  The  bods  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ‘*EM  eraSle-  it 
to  reach  and  lubricate  e\rr\  Sr  arm j  -uriace  with  ea*c. 

Gargosle  Mobiloil  ME’*  give*  po*iti%c  and  im¬ 
mediate  clutch  engagement  and  ducegagement  T  nr  rc 
i%  no  "creeping  " 

(5)  The  bodv  and  character  of  Ga rgovSe  Mobiloil 
f<E#*  enable  it  to  reach  and  thorough.  %  lubricate  the 
tr*n>rtm>ion  ileeves  gear*  and  bearing* 


(61  Distributing  freely  to  every  frirtitMial  Mirfate, 
and  retaining  adrquitc  btul\  under  Ford  hr.it  condi¬ 
tion-,  Gargmle  Molitluil  ,4E“  assure*  thorough  lubri¬ 
cation  with  a  111111111111111  ul  heat. 

Beware  of  By-product  oils 

Gar g mv Ir  Mobiloil  •*  produced  bv  a  niiti|uin  wliirli 
specialize*  in  imhrt* atitn.  The  «  rude  Mock-  are  «  ho*en 
entirely  for  their  4*firttMiing  value  not  for  thrir  high 
gasoline  \telJ. 

The  refilling  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  i*>  done  dnwlv  and 
at  loner  temperature*  than  are  commonly  etnplosrd. 
The  addetl  rarefulne**  in  production  include*  manv 
>lep-  nkuh  are  Commonly  considered  unnece*- -arc 
\  gallon  ran  of  Gargosle  Mobiloil  "K"  %% ill  give 
v»j  an  astonishing  amount  of  trouble-free  mileage  111 
your  Ford  car. 

I  *0  thr  differential  of  Ford  car*  u-r  Gargoyle  Mobil¬ 
oil  “ClM  or  Mobilubricant  a-  specified  by  the  l  hart 
ot  Recommendation*. 


Fair  Retail  Price  30c  a  Quart 

When  the  dealer  *etb  a  quart  of  Urtoilr  Mobiloil  for  le*« 
l Kan  XV.  he  Ji»o  not  make  ho  fair,  reasonable  profit. 

tower  pfuc*  often  atcomrani  lubtitution  of  low  qualify 
oil  for  trnumc  GiTKnlc  Mobiloil. 

Peace*  arr  -lichcls  higher  in  Canada,  the  South  wen  anj 
the  far  West. 

Dimtntu  Bfdikkri 

Nr*  Vat  IU4H*  Ctmapi 

|tr*rr*t  IMl4Ni'ri 

p*  *•  ,  M'.iviptii  ka*-va«  V  <ti .  ka?i 

I>1  n-M.ar.  »**'&* 

M  MW  IUcfcn*f  OilahMM  CiV 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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CtilMln  Bn ,gut 


W  W  OrfmJ 

nan  over 

Shoe 


Sti|lod  for  Comfort 
Built  for  Wear 

There  is  a  wide  selection  of 
Hanover  Shoes.  Shoes  for 
street  wear,  for  sports,  for 
dress  in  different  leathers, 
styles,  lasts  and  colors. 
Shoes  for  every  occasion 
and  every  taste. 

Hanover  Shoe*  arc  uniform  in 
quality.  Genuine  leather  and 
honc»t  workmanship  in  every 
»hoe.  Dependable  for  wear  and 
attractive  in  detign. 


FIVE  DOLLARS 


In  Hanover  Store* 

In  62  Citiej 

Thi*  it  pottiblc  because  we  arc 
the  only  thoemnkert  in  America 
who  aell  exclusively  through  our 
own  Hotel.  If  there  it  no 
Hanover  Store  near  you,  we  will 
tit  you  from  Hanover.  Write 
for  catalog. 

The  HANOVER  SHOE.  Hanover,  Pa 
Exclusively  /or  Men  and  Boys 

,  School  Days 

'•  *  Hanover  Shoe*  tor  Bov*  ■».< 
lull*  M*n — fincu  leathers  avail 
aMe— careful,  thorough  wort 
m»r*hlp—  ructr  J.  honor  ihoo 
•  __  to*  hard  wear. 

■ -i,*.,  —v  SI  ».  St  and 


little  Men' 
Bnm-n  Run 
Blu.  tw.  liw 


HE  SERVED  WITH  "STONEWALL"  JACKSON 


A  SOI  THKRN  gentleman,  a  minister  head,  the  fla*h  of  his  eye.  and  the  ring  of 
of  the  Gospel,  died  the  other  day  in  his  voice,  even  tho  the  winds  of  eighty 

Richmond,  carrying  with  him  a  wealth  of  ,iad  ,°,hom|  »*  ',0*n* 

a  •  .  ...  ..  .1  o  at  men!  he  would  >peak  and  I  hf-a  be  would  lie 

!ho,  ,nul"lon  o(  old  Sou,h  u«ne.  at  Ihe  mme  mpiri  pm  and  with  the 

ineluding  personal  recollections  of  "Stone-  ^me  distinction.  What  was  it  made  him 
wall"  Jackson.  "  It  was  the  memory  of  the**  so?  What  wa*  it  that  >tani|ie<l  him  as  a 


great  events  that  he  had  shared,'  writes 
the  editor  of  the  Richmond  A'nra  Lmder. 
in  the  course  of  a  striking  two-column  valc- 
dictory:  "it  was  the  impress  of  the  mighty 
men  among  whom  he  had  walked,  it  was 
the  modest  consciousness  that  hi1  repre¬ 
sented  to  youth  the  ideals  and  traditions 
of  ’Stonewall'  Jackson  it  was  thi'  that 
marked  out  Rev.  James  Power  Smith." 
lie  was  the  Inst  survivor  of  the  staff  of 
(lencral  Jnekson,  that  strange  staff,  chosen 
in  part  because  of  the  religious  fervor  of  its 
members.  Dr.  Smith  owed  his  elevation 
from  an  artillery  eor|s»ral  partly  to  the  fact 
that  he  wore  the  doth.  "Here  he  would 
come  flown  the  strisq."  writes  the  Rich¬ 
mond  editor,  describing  the  former  staff 
officer  as  he  appeared  in  later  flays: 

Small  ami  slight  of  figure,  hut  walking 
rapidly  ami  with  a  grace  n  king  might  have 
craved.  Ilis  air  was  that  of  reflection  ami 
of  decision,  and  accentuated  the  reserve  his 
long  clerical  coat  and  his  austere  vest  *ug- 
ge-ted.  But  when  he  paused  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  a  greeting,  it  was  with  dignity  and 
humility  blended.  You  could  not  fail  to 
observe  the  fine  lines  ami  the  |>oL*e  of  his 


1  man  not  cast  in  the  mold  Nature  indif¬ 
ferently  employs  in  her  sullen  humor*? 
What  made  you  look  long  at  him.  c\cn 
before  you  knew  him? 

It  was  not  physical  peculiarity,  for  he 
was  in  appearance  much  as  other  intellec¬ 
tuals  of  hi»  age.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  never 
forgot  his  calling.  It  wa*  not  even  that  lie 
had  more  than  the  axerage  of  the  culture 
that  marked  his  generation.  It  was  the 
memory  of  the  great  event*  be  had  shared, 
it  was  the  impress  of  the  mighty  men  among 
whom  he  had  walked,  it  was  the  modest 
consciousness  that  be  represented  to  youth 
the  ideal*  and  the  traditions  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson — it  was  this  that  marked  out  Rev. 
James  Power  Smith. 

Until  that  great  flay  in  September. 

Mr.  Smith's  career  was  that  of  many  an¬ 
other  educated  hoy  frum  the  "border 
State*.”  Drawn  from  college  by  the  roll  «rf 
j  drums,  which  always  has  liewitched  youth. 
;  he  joined  that  premier  command  of  can¬ 
noneers.  tin*  Rockbridge  artillery.  With 
that  company  he  fought  at  First  Manama* 
ami  in  moments  snatched  from  hi*  duty 
I  ministerial  to  those  the  fleeing  Federal* 
had  left  behind.  "As  I  placed  a  knapsick 
■  under  the  head  off  a  poor  sufferer  in  blue." 
he  wrote  years  afterward,  "he  struggled 


CAIlin  l\(.  Til K  IMI'Rt 
Tlic  Hev.  James  Power  Smith,  who  flwtl  rteen 
t»f  (triiiTil  J.n  l*  stiti  «  tiira 


Si  sic  9H\D 

HfOMfi  Kuilftl 
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Is  Your  Paper 
Too  Cheap? 


IS  it  in  appearance? 

An-  you  losing  more  actual 
dollars  in  pre.-tigc  —and  in  *»r- 
di-rs  than  you  .save  in  prirr? 

People  judge  you  l*y  your 
stationery,  you  know,  ju-l  as 
they  judge  you  l»v  your  Hollies. 
Paper  that  is  obviously  cheap  - 
no  matter  how  low  the  pri«i — 
is  seldom  an  economy. 

You  may  not  want  to  buy  the 
finest  piijn-r  made,  yet  there’s  no 
reason  why  you  should  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  use  pn|M-r 
that  is  obviously  cheap.  (IihmI 
pa|N-r  ne«sl  not  Ik-  ex|H*iisive. 

Danish  Bond,  for  instaiK-e. 
oolite*  Hose  to  In-in*  the  finest 
bond  paper  made.  (You  would 
have  to  Ih-  a  pa|>er  ex|H-rt  almost 
to  tell  the  difference!)  Yet  it 
sells  for  considerably  less! — a 
most  unusual  balance  in  favor  of 
the  purchaser. 

Make  it  a  point  to  get  prices 
and  samples  of  Danish  Bond  the 
next  time  you  order  letterheads, 
office  forms,  circular*,  folders, 
announcements,  etc.  Write  or 
telephone  your  regular  printer, 
stationer  or  lithographer. 

DANISH 

BOND 

ONE  OF  Tim  LINE  OF  PAPERS 
WATER-MARKED  DANISH 

Htdt  in  lie  Mil  of  Brrhiitr  County  by  the 

B.  D.  RISING  PAPER  CO. 
Housatonic,  Massachusetts 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Cuntinunl 


feebly  to  draw  something  from  hi*  pocket. 

|  To  his  u  nil  Item!  desire  I  drew  out  I  he 
small  photograph  of  a  woman  and  child. 

I  and  while  I  held  it  up  lief  ore  his  gaze,  hi- 
I  eves  closed  and  the  husl>and  and  father  was 
gone."  Bloody,  tragic  hindne-*  this  for  a 
ministerial  student,  a  preacher's  son.  and 
more  >4  it  ahead.  For  young  Smith  was  of 
the  Stonewall  brigade,  which  had  to  fight 
I  that  wonder-campaign  the  next  spring. 

1  The  Federal*  were  driven  hark,  the  Army 
of  the  Valley  journeyed  to  Eastern  Virginia 
|  to  aid  in  the  battle*  ,4  the  Seven  Day*; 
then  came  Cedar  Mountain  ami  Second 
Mana&sas.  Young  Smith  hy  tlint  time  »»* 
u  eorporal  and  >at  promlly  mi  one  of  the 
caisson-  a-  the  Horkhrnlge  artillery  crossed 
t  Iw  Potomac  and  entered  into  the  enemy's 
country. 

Smith  was  known  in  Frederick  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  answer  to  a  friendly  call  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  u  meal.  “My  surprize  and  cha¬ 
grin  were  great  when  there  came  in  to  dim 
no  less  a  party  than  (ieneral  Rola-rt  K.  I/s 
and  his  staff,  wdl-drest  ami  toileted.  The  ' 
private  solidcr  made  an  effort  to  .--cape.  hut 
wa«  captured  and  brought  kick;  and. 
seated  for  iwolrriion  by  the  aide  of  the  lady 
of  the  home.  Ih*  permitted  the  general-  and 
colonels  |o  do  the  talking  and  ate  a  dinner 
not  jet  forgotten." 

The  >H*xt  day  came  the  great  opjwrtu- 
!  nit y.  Foe— 

Smith  had  mot  (ieneral  Ja<*kson  when 
I  lie  hero  * 4  the  valley  had  been  awkward 
Major  Jack-on  of  the  V.  \|.  I.  The  two 
had  chatted  together  Very  ptraMinlly  at  a 
Wedding  in  Rockbridge.  Smith,  moreover, 
had  .seen  and  heard  Jackson  often  during 
I  lie  caui|iaigtis  of  ISlil  IMl'J,  hut  probably 
he  had  never  imagined  Jai'k-on  remem - 
l>ercd  him  until,  on  tin1  very  day  after  1  lint 
|  silent  dinin-r.  he  received  order*  to  n*|*ort 
at  (ieneral  Jackson**  hca<ii|iiarters.  Jack- 
son  received  him.  and  with  all  the  simplicity 
i  in  the  world  offered  him  a  commission  a* 
captain  and  aide-do-cainp  on  his  staff. 
Smith  had  not  dreamed  *»f  that  fame.  "If 
lie  had  -aid  that  I.  an  artillerv*  corporal, 
was  to  Ik*  ii  major-general.  I  could  not  have 
In-en  more  surprized." 

IVrIiaps.  in  hi-  modesty.  Dr.  Smith  never 
would  admit  the  reason  for  that  sudden 
promotion,  hut  it  was  plain  enough  to  those 
who  knew  Jackson,  lie  had  a  tenderness 
for  Presbyterian  ministers — was  not  Ins 
chief  of  staff  a  dn  me  of  standing,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Major  Dabney? — and  he  was 
i  anxious  to  aasoriatc  with  liim  men  who  had 
'  ability,  luwkground  and  character.  Jack- 
-in  >  topographical  engin«*er.  his  medical 
director,  hi-  commis-ary.  and  his  quarter¬ 
master  were  chosen  for  their  technical 
knowledge.  "But  the  remainder  of  hi* 
assistant-."  say*  Henderson,  “with  tin- 
exception  of  the  chief  of  artillery,  owed  their 
appointments  rather  to  their  character  than 
to  their  professional  abilities."  That  was 
true  of  James  Power  Smith. 

Of  the  months  that  followed.  Dr.  Smith 
wrote  fully  in  his  "With  Stonewall  Jackson 
in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia."  lie 
told  a  -ure  of  pretty  stories  in  that  fasci¬ 
nating  little  volume,  and  he  gave  to  Hen¬ 
derson  some  of  the  most  charming  incidents 
u-il  by  that  master-biographer  in  his 
matchless  study  of  Jackson.  The  character 
of  the  great  "Stonewall"  was  illuminated 
and  softened  in  publie  opinion  by  the  su¬ 
perb  memory  of  I)r.  Smith,  lie  r* -called 


dot  merely  the  gresl  events,  but  the  char¬ 
acteristic  little  incidents.  He  gave  tla* 
world,  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  con¬ 
spicuous  band  of  gold  braid  that  Mr*. 
Jackson  put  about  her  husband's  cap.  He 
dared  not  remove  it  for  fear  of  offending  her. 
hut  in  the  winter  of  1862  1863.  he  ripped 
it  off  at  Moss  Neck  and  tied  it  about  tin- 
locks  of  little  Janie  Corbin,  hi*  host  s 
daughter. 

It  fell  to  Dr.  Smith’s  lot  to  announce 
both  to  Jackson  ami  to  Lee  the  first  news  of 
Hooker's  crossing  the  Ruppahnnitock.  On 

April  29.  1863— 

Jackson  had  s|H-nt  the  previous  evening 
at  Mr.  Verby’s.  where  Mr-.  Jackson  had 
brought  their  new  Imhy  for  the  soldier  to 
-*-**.  A*  -0*111  a*  Jackson  heard  of  Hooker  * 
movements,  lie  sent  Smith  to  Fee's  head¬ 
quarter-.  "I  entered  his  tent."  Dr.  Smith 
subsequently  said,  "and  woke  the  general 
Turning  his  fee!  out  of  his  col,  he  -at  upon 
its  -ide  and  I  gave  him  titling-  from  tin- 
front.  Expressing  no  surprize,  lie-  playfully 
-aid:  'Well.  I  thought  I  heard  firing.  Mini 
was  ln-ginning  to  think  it  was  time  some 
of  you  young  fellows  wen- coming  to  tell  tin- 
wliat  it  w-a-  all  Tell  your  good  gen¬ 

eral  that  1  am  sure  he  knows  what  to  d*> 

I  will  meet  him  at  the  front  very  soon.' 
That  -ingle experience,  participation  in  that 
great  cpi-odc.  would  have  lieen  a  memory 
rn-h  enough  for  most  mortals,  but  it  w*. 
only  the  preliminary.  On  the  night  of  May 
1  2  ( 'aptain  Smit  It  w  as  m-iii  by  i  Iencral  l>  < 
mi  an  errand  to  A.  P.  Hill,  and  on  his  return 
found  hemlqnnrters  bivouacked  «m  theptll*- 
tag-  tinder  the  heavens.  He  woke  (leiiern) 
1-ec.  report«*«l.  and  had  a  few  moment* 
high  fun  with  I  lie  commanding  general, 
who  **eiii*  to  have  «h>light*>d  in  tca-mr 
Smith.  Tin*  tir*-«l  aide  then  fell  a*  I  cep  on 
hi*  siohlle  blanket.  What  next  lie  m»h  i* 
one  of  I  he  great  picture*  in  American 
bi-tory.  a  picture  that  none  described  a*  lie 
and  probably  only  two  or  three  other*  were 
pnv  ila-ged  to  n*©—  Lee  ntul  Jackson  planninc 
the  fatuous  movement  aruund  Hooker* 
Army  ihat  decided  the  battle  and  (**»*t 
Jackson  his  life.  Dr.  Smith's  own  account 
i-  gripping: 

Soim*  time  after  midnight  I  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  th«*  4-liill  of  the  early  morning  hour*, 
and.  turning  over,  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
little  Haim*  on  the  slope  altove  me,  and.  sit¬ 
ting  up  to  ms*  wliat  it  meant,  I  saw,  licndiiu' 
ovi-r  a  -**ant  fire  of  twigs,  two  men  M-at«*l 
on  old  eracker-lioxcs  and  warming  llteir 
hamls  over  tin-  little  fir**.  I  hail  to  nil*  M> 
eyes  and  **oll*s*t  my  w-its  to  recognize  ihe 
ligun*s  of  Koltcrt  K.  L*o  and  .Stonewall 
Jackson.  Who  can  tell  the  story  of  that 
quiet  council  of  war  In-tween  two  sleeping 
arniu-s.*  Nothing  r**maina  on  n*cord  in  tril 
of  plans  discusl,  and  danger-  weighed.  and 
a  gn-at  purpose  formed,  except  the  story  *»f 
the  gn-at  day  so  soon  to  follow." 

Smith  did  not  wake  again  till  broad  day¬ 
light.  w  hen  soin**  one  kicked  hint  and  told 
him  Jackson  wanted  him.  "As  I  hajssl  to 
iny  f*s-t.  tin-  rhytlunie  click  of  the  canteen* 
*>f  mar-hing  infantry  caught  my  *  ar  Al¬ 
ready  in  motion!  Wliat  could  it  mean' 

He  quickly  mounted,  overtook  Ja*-k— »u 
and  ha*l  th**  honor  of  ruling  for  a  few  mil** 
oil  tin*  last  mar**h  of  that  heroic  judndin 
To  lus  la-t  days  Dr.  Smith  recalled  thi* 
picture  of  Jackson:  "His  cap  was  pull*-*l  I"** 
over  his  eyes,  and,  looking  op  from  uud*r 
the  vizor,  with  lips  com  pres  t.  indicating 
the  firm  purpose  within,  he  nodd*>*l  to  nn*. 
ami  in  brief  and  rapid  utterances,  without  J 
superfluous  word,  a-  tho  all  were  distinctly 
forme*!  in  his  mind  and  beyond  que-tioi 
lie  gave  me  orders  for  <mr  wagou  ^m) 
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Lowest  prices 
in  history 


A  genuine,  full-powered 
guaranteed 

Philco  Battery 


$17.85  it  Ihe  ruhinir  prief  of 
Ihf  Mittittippi  Ri««  for  Ford.  Ch»v- 
rolel.  Overland.  Star  and  other  lifht 
cart.  Genuine  Philco  Diamond-Grid 
Battrrie*  for  all  other  cart  reduced  pro¬ 
portionately. 

Tremcndout  increatcd  Philco  talet — 
efficient  manufacture  economical  dit- 
I ribul ion  have  made  thetc  eatraordi- 
nary  reduction*  now  potnble. 

There  it  a  lone-life,  power-packed 
Philco  Diamond  Grid  Battery  for  every 
make  and  model  of  car. 


“Then  I  got  my  Philco!” 

*'My  old  battery  flunked  on  a  Lackawanna  ferry— Hoboken  to 
23rd  Street— and  I  held  up  the  whole  boat  until  finally  pushed  off. 
Then  I  got  MY  Philco!"  writes  A.  L.  B..  of  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Whirling  a  big  engine  summer  or  winter— is  no  job  for  an 
ordinary  battery.  To  avoid  the  humiliations  and  dangers  of 
battery  failure  GET  YOUR  PHILCO  NOW! 

The  Philco  Diamond -Grid  Battery  with  its  tremendous  surplus 
power  and  excess  capacity  its  famous  Diamond  Grid  plates  and 
other  exclusive  Philco  features  is  built  up  to  a  quality  standard, 
not  down  to  a  competitive  price. 

Yet  you  can  now  obtain  a  genuine  power-packed  Philco  Diamond 
Grid  Battery  at  less  cost  than  just  an  ordinary  battery.  Tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  Philco  sales  efficient  manufacture  -eco¬ 
nomical  distribution— have  made  this  possible. 

Fo.  safety,  comfort,  economy  for  quick  starts,  steady  ignition, 
brilliant  lights  GET  A  PHILCO!  The  nearest  Philco  Service 
Station  has  the  right  type  for  your  car.  Write  for  a  complimentary 
copy  of  our  new  booklet,  "How  to  Stretch  Your  Battery  Dollar." 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadelphia 

PkiUo  Battrritt  art  standard  also  for  (arm  tickling  and  i  tilt'd  potter 
smuts:  for  radio,  d ft  hit  motor  tnuk>.  industrial  traitors,  mint  /■> 
and  passenger  tars:  maria,  xork,  au\iliary  poxtr,  rt(.  Il'kahtee  you  uit 
batteries  jot,  teriu  PkiUo. 


rn 


©ism® 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SICN 
OF  PHILCO  SERVICE 


pHSLCO 

O AMO* O  GftlD 
$>  BATTERIES 


ioogle 
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'  O  The  cBendix  Drive  G  x 

9^'Mechanical  Hand"  that  Cranks  }bur  Car. 


Stalled  on  Tracks 

no  “ cranking ”  by  band ! 


On  the  street  ear  traces — stalled !  In  the  old 
days  horns  honked — street  ears  clanged — 
trhile  you  got  out  and  “ cranked" .  Remember? 


The  electric  starter  ended  “hand-cranking” 
and  furnished  a  safe,  easy,  convenient  method 
of  starting  that  gives  timely  service  wherever 
cars  are  driven.  And  in  this  vital  service  The 
Bendix  Drive  has  a  very  important  part. 

The  Bendix  Drive  is  a  "mechanical  arm 
and  hand”,  for  which  your  starting  motor 
supplies  the  "muscle". 

The  Bendix  Drive  is  attached  to  the  arma¬ 
ture  shaft  of  your  electric  starting  motor 
where  it  functions  automatically  as  the 
connecting  link  between  your  starting 
motor  and  engine. 

The  Bendix  Drive  automatically  takes  hold 
of  your  fly  wheel — turns  your  engine  over — 
starts  it  —  then  automatically  "lets  go", 
and  waits  until  you  need  it  again. 

The  vast  need  filled  by  The  Bendix  Drive,  and  its  dependable 
performance,  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  iastandard  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  electric  atarteraof  a  large  majority  of  the  world's 
automobiles  and  trucks. 

More  then  4,000  dealer  s  and  garages  supply 
genuine  service  parts  for  Bendix  Drive.  Look 
for  the  name  " Bendix "  on  each  genuine  part. 


Mur.uJizfikrtJ  By 

Eclipse  Machine  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y 

\  Ecum  Macnisi  Comcast,  Ltb.  /■} 

V _ )  *AUimtu,wT.  V  ✓ 


ammunition  trains."  Smith  discharged  thi* 
duty  ami  overtook  the  General  just  at  th« 
moment  when  he  was  writing  the  "last 
dispatch,"  the  original  of  which,  a  pried*-** 
relic,  is  in  the  State  library.  After  thi* 
scrawl  had  been  dispatched.  Smith  rode  on 
with  Jackson  until  Rode*’*  division  was  in 
position  for  the  charge.  Here*  is  what 
Smith  then  saw  and  heard: 

"I'pon  his  stout-built,  long-paeed  littl* 
sorrel.  Jaekson  sat.  with  visor  low  over  hi* 
eyes  and  lips  eomprest,  and  with  his  watch 
in  his  hand.  On  his  right  sat  Robert  K 
Rod*-*,  the  very  picture  of  a  soldier,  anti 
every  inch  all  that  he  appeared.  I’ jam 
Rodes's  right  sat  Major  Blackford. 

’“Arc  you  ready.  General  Rode*?’  **itl 
Jackson. 

’"Yes,  sir!'  replied  Rode*,  impatient  for 
the  advance. 

‘‘‘You  can  go  forward  then,'  said  Jack- 
son. 

”  A  nod  from  Rode*  wax  order  enough  for 
Blackford,  and  then  suddenly  the  wood* 
rang  with  the  bugle  call,  uud  buck  cauic  tin 
rcs|N>nses  from  bugle*  on  the  right  ami  the 
left,  ami  the  long  line  of  skirmiflher*  Ihrougl 
the  wild  thicket  of  undergrowth  sprain: 
eagerly  to  their  work,  followed  promptly 
by  the  quick  steps  of  the  line  of  battle.  For 
a  moment  all  the  troops  s**em«*l  buried  in 
the  depths  of  the  gloomy  forests,  and  th*n 
suddenly  the  echo*-*  waked  and  swept  tin 
country  for  mile*,  never  failing  un.il 
heard  at  the  headquarter*  of  Hooker  *i 
( 'haneclIorsvilW—  the  wild  ‘ rebel  yell’  of 
the  long  Confederate  lines." 

The  denouement  Dr.  Smith  n**v«f 
shunned.  He  wrote  how  he  met  tin 
wounded  Jaekson  coming  hack  from  th* 
front,  where  he  had  U*cn  fired  u|>on  hy  hi* 
own  troop*;  he  told  how  he  strip!  Jackson  « 
arm  and  Hpplied  the  bandag*-*  that  proh- 
ably  dclnycd  "  Stonewall'* "  end.  II* 
gave,  as  one  tells  of  unesrapable  grief,  tin 
story  of  the  desperate  struggle  with  th* 
stretcher  in  the  dark  ami  among  the  rear¬ 
ing  horse*,  lie  de*cril*ed.  without  a  touch 
of  heroic*,  how  he  stooped  when  it  furiou* 
tin-  broke  over  them,  and  held  back  Jack- 
son  who  nltempttsl  to  rise.  Hi*  uniform 
ill  the  Confederate  Museum,  with  Jsck- 
son's  blood  upon  it.  attests  the  fidelity  of  hi* 
service.  He  heard  Jackson  give  his  last 
,  order  to  Pender;  ho  watched  all  night  h* 
Jackson's  side;  he  read  to  him  the  n*v: 
day  General  Lee's  glorious  message 
praise,  and  he  heard  Jackson  say.  "Genml 
I  as*  i*  very  kind,  but  he  should  give  th*- 
praise  to  God."  Tins***  things,  to  reprat 
Dr.  Smith  set  down  in  duty  to  history,  sn-l 
when  he  told  of  them  in  private  conversa¬ 
tion.  his  voice  swelled  most  proudly  a*  !•- 
n-countcd  the  triumph  of  Jackson's  faith 
For  the  rest,  the  shadow  of  the  tragedy 
hung  over  him  through  lib* — not  oppres¬ 
sively.  but  so  constantly  that  when  the  end 
was  drawing  on.  Dr.  Smith's  mind  wan¬ 
dered  hack  to  those  terrible  days  of  heart¬ 
breaking  suspense.  Mistaking  his  own  ***n 
for  a  comrade  of  earlier  days  he  shook  hi* 
head  on  his  dcath-U-d.  He  had  bad  ne«* 
of  the  general,  he  said.  Dr.  McGuire  h»*i 
sent  for  another  nurse  and  was  preparing 
to  operate. 

Why  add  another  word?  After  the  war 
Dr.  Smith  had  a  splendid  record  as  minister, 
as  editor,  as  historian,  as  father  and  a.* 
friend.  Rut  the  light  that  burned  on  in  hi* 
eyes  was  that  of  the  comradeship  ami  of  th* 
ideals  that  had  been  touched  by  th* 

|  flame*  leaping  up  in  tin*  wilderness. 
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Its  Brand  New-  and 

Embodying  Exclusive  Features  of  Engineering  Design  and  Superior 
Coachwork  Never  before  Associated  with  Cars  of  Moderate  Price 


This  T rue  Blue  Oakland  was  deliberately  built  to  be 
the  most  perfectly  balanced,  the  most  accurately 
engineered  and  the  finest  built  light'six  in  the  world. 

Two  years  have  been  devoted  to  its  design,  manu¬ 
facture  and  test.  Two  years — plus  the  wealth  of 
Oakland  experience  gained  through  many  other 
years  of  exclusive  light-six  manufacture  and  the 
limitless  resources  of  the  General  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  money,  machinery,  materials  and  men. 

From  axle  to  axle — it’s  new!  It  embodies  features 
of  mechanical  superiority  —  of  beauty  and  com¬ 


fort  and  performance— heretofore  unheardof  in  cars 
of  its  price!  Every  single  part — from  the  new  en¬ 
gine  to  the  new  bodies — was  designed  and  built 
to  fit  and  function  in  perfect  correlation  with 
every  other  part. 

And  because  it  has  been  so  carefully  designed,  so 
soundly  built  and  so  thoroughly  tested — Oakland 
places  upon  it,  without  hesitation,  the  same 
written  15.000  mile  engine  performance  guarantee 
and  the  same  Mileage-Basis  gauge  of  value  that 
have  proved  the  quality  and  the  value  and  the 
excellence  of  Oakland  cars  for  years! 


Four-Wheel  Brakes— Brand  New  Engine — New 
Bodies — Centralized  Controls— Disc  Steel  Wheels 


The  finest  light-six  it  now  alto  the  safest! 
Four-wheel  brakes  are  on  the  True  Blue 
Oakland!  But  four-wheel  brakes— re¬ 
markable  as  they  are  on  a  car  of 
Oakland's  price  — are  only  one  of  the 
many  improvements  and  refinements 
built  into  this  new  and  true  blue  carl 

It  has  a  brand  new  engine— smoother, 
quieter  and  more  powerful  than  even  its 
highly  successful  predecessor,  the  Six-44. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR 


Its  beautiful  new  blue  bodies— built  by 
Fisher  —  are  wider,  deeper,  and  more 
luxuriously  upholstered.  The  top  is 
permanent,  accommodating  a  distinctly 
new  type  of  door-opening  side  curtains 
comparable  in  snugness  and  utility 
to  the  door  of  a  closed  car. 

A  satin-wax  finish  stamps  the  open 
models  with  an  individuality  never  be¬ 


Instruments  are  grouped  on  a  single 
glass-covered  panel,  indirectly  lighted. 
Controls  are  centralized  on  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel.  Disc  steel  wheels  are 
standard  equipment,  at  no  added  cost. 

See  this  new  Oakland — see  it  at  oncel 
Come  with  a  critical  mind  —  because 
the  more  exacting  you  are,  the  more 
quickly  will  you  realize  that  no  other 
light-aii  in  all  the  world  approaches 
it  in  dollar-for-dollar  merit. 

PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN 


fore  attained  in  cars  so  moderately  priced. 


CAR  COMPANY. 

Division  of  General  Moton  Corporation 


A  fleet  of  "True  Blue  Travelers’’— of  which  the  1924  Oaklands  are  exact  counter. parts— is 
engaged  in  a  nation-wide  demonstration!  With  thousands  of  miles  of  test  service  already  on 
their  speedometers— they  are  out  to  demonstrate,  at  first  hand,  the  high  quality  of  Oakland  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  remarkably  efficient  performance  buyers  may  expect  from  their  True  Blue  Oaklands. 


ed  by  Google 
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ALLIGATORS:  HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM  DOWN  ON  THE  FARM 


T1K)R  a  lover  of  antiques  a  TOO-  or  800- 
*■  year-old  alligator  for  a  pet  would 
certainly  he  an  antique;  but  might  not 
give  the  gratifying  sense  of  permanence 
that  the  possession  of  antiques  often  im¬ 
parts.  Even  700  or  800  years  do  not 
always  endow  an  alligator  with  the  charm¬ 
ing.  gentle  disposition  any  one  could  wish 
for  in  a  pet.  Mr.  George  H.  Dacy  in  The 


merged.  That  is  why  adventurers  and 
trappers  who  hunt  alligators  wait  until  the 
low-water  season  l>efore  they  embark  on 
their  operations.  Alligator  hunting  for¬ 
merly  was  a  mighty  dangerous  pastime,  for 
if  the  l*oat  or  canoe  overturned,  there  was 
little  chance  for  the  hunters  to  escape,  as 
the  tropical  rivers  during  the  low-water 
season  positively  teemed  with  these  curious 
pirates.  Now  the  alligators  are  scares*  and 
shy.  and  the  hunting  is  not  dangerous, 


This  dnucm-Uke 


TIIK  I'ltOPKIKTOK  RIDING  ONK  OP  HIS  PKT8 

rcpuinl  to  Iv  the  Und*i  aillxator  In  captivity,  makes  a  prvtt>  play- 
fit  low — a*  long  as  notxxl)  conus  u»  near  hia  mouth. 


THERE  is  freedom  in  this  War' 
ner's  Wrap-around  and  com¬ 
fort  and  feminine  grace.  There  is 
the  convenience  of  an  unseamed 
elastic  panel  instead  of  lacings, 
light  boning,  dainty  fabric  and  an 
edging  of  lace.  It  will  not  stretch, 
and— best  of  all— under  your  frock 
your  Wrap-around  is  Invisible. 

Style  0968.  illustrated,  is  for  slender  figures 


Send  for  folder  of  Warner’s  Wraparounds  for 
stout-type,  slender-type,  average-type  and  curved- 
type  figures.  Prices:  Jr. 50  up. 

Wrap-arounds  are  made  only  by  the  Warner 
Brothers  Co.,  347  Madison  A  vv.,  New  York; 
367  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  28  Qeary  St,  San 
Francisco.  Made  also  in  Canada  by  the  Warner 
Brothers  Company,  Montreal. 


Sal ure  Magazine  (Washington)  speaks  of 
a  man  who  owns  6.000  of  these  acaly- 
backcd  beasts,  altho  he  does  not  keep  them 
for  pleasure,  but  raises  them  on  his  alli¬ 
gator  farm  to  sell  for  exhibition.  Mr. 
Dacy  writes  of  him: 

Speaking  of  strange  occupations,  how 
would  you  like  to  be  an  alligator  farmer 
and  raise  these  monsters  of  tropical  rivers 
for  exhibition  in  circuses,  shows,  zoological 
parks  and  private  gardens?  It  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  life  and  yields  attractive  returns, 
according  to  what  "Alligator  Joe"  Camp¬ 
bell.  of  Jacksonville.  Florida,  told  me  when 
I  visited  his  alligator  ranch  recently.  At 
that  time  there  were  more  than  6.000  alli¬ 
gators  on  the  curious  farm,  which  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  world. 
These  alligators  ranged  from  little  wigglers, 
only  six  to  eight  inches  long  and  just 
hatched,  to  huge  creatures  twelve  to  thir¬ 
teen  feet  long,  weighing  from  1.000  to 
1.400  pounds,  and  some  of  them  from  700 
to  800  years  old. 

The  haunts  and  habits  of  the  alligators 
are  as  strange  as  the  looks  of  these  repul¬ 
sive  reptiles.  For  the  most  part,  the  alli¬ 
gators  live  in  dens  and  caves  along  the 
river  hanks  in  tropical  climates,  such  as 
that  of  Florida.  Commonly,  the  en¬ 
trances  to  these  alligator  domiciles  are  sub¬ 


exoepting  on  account  of  the  vcnomoui 
reptiles  that  usually  associate  with  the 
alligators. 

The  alligator  hunter  starts  out  after 
darkness  falls  over  the  river.  He  earn** 
several  bull's-eye  lamps,  which  he  use*  to 
blind  the  alligators  by  throwing  the  po»<*r- 
ful  light  directly  into  their  eyes,  lie 
principal  weapon  is  a  stout  pole  ahou- 
ten  feet  long,  which  terminates  in  a  strong 
hook.  The  hunter  prowls  altout  until  hr 
locates  an  alligator  village  or  rendezvous. 
Then  he  pokes  the  queer  fishing-polo  into 
the  alligator  den.  When  one  of  the  alli¬ 
gators  snaps  his  jaws  tightly  over  the 
hook,  it  catches  securely  in  his  moulb 
Quickly  the  hunter  draws  the  reptile  to 
the  boat,  and  his  companions  tie  stout  rope* 
around  the  snout  of  the  alligator  rut  that  la- 
can  not  open  his  mouth.  Then  they  fa*ten 
his  legs  up  above  his  back  with  additional 
thongs.  The  reptile  is  then  subdued  and  if 
is  an  easy  matter  to  transport  him  to  his 
new  home  on  the  alligator  ranch.  Skin- 
hunters  sometimes  adopt  this  method, 
shooting  the  alligators  after  they  an 
hooked,  but  generally  they  locate  them 
with  their  lanterns  and  shoot  the  reptiles 
as  they  stay  still,  fascinated  by  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  light.  "Alligator  Joe"  and  his 
associates  hunt  the  rivers  and  marshes  of 
Florida  assiduously  during  th«*  low-water 
season,  capturing  all  the  alligators  they 


Back  View 
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54.00 


WRAP-AROUND 


The  Corset  Invisible 
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a  do 

with  $2000? 


Rules  of  the  Contest 


I — Latter*  man  he  written  In  the  F.n*li*h  Ian- 
<ua*e.  and  on  only  one  tide  ol  the  paper. 

3 — The  competitor1*  name  and  addrree  muet  he 
written  at  the  top  ol  the  Orel  pace  ol  the 
letter. 

3 —  The  Inter  muet  be  mailed  in  a  eealed. 
■tamped  envelope.  A'a  MH  rerrfi  trill  *e 
tomildrroJ. 

4—  There  •hall  he  no  limit*  to  the  lencth  a 
letter  may  he:  and  any  competitor  may  *end 
is  ••  many  letter*  at  desired 

5—  Thia  Contr.t  •hall  be  Ireely  open  to  anyone, 
anywhere. 

ft— The  hut  price  will  be  awarded  to  the  cun- 
tenant  whoie  letter  on  the  (abject:  "Noth¬ 
in*  Take,  the  Place  ol  Leather/’  ia  the  ben 
in  the  opinion  ol  the  jud*e*. 

7— The  Contrn  open.  oCcially  June  30.  1923. 
and  cloaee  October  31.  1923. 

S—  In  ca.e  ol  tie.  both  or  all  tyin*  eoatenanl* 
will  receive  the  lull  amount  ol  the  prire 
tied  lor. 


The  Seal  teller  about  leather 
will  earn  12000.00  ca.h. 

The  nezt  beat  letter.  $500.00. 
Third  beat  letter.  $200.00. 

Then  firr  prizea  of  $100.00  each. 
Aod  ten  prize*  ol  $50.00  each. 


Twenty  prize*  ol  $25.00each  and 

Eighty  consolation  prisesof 
1 10.00  tack 

All  told,  I  IK  ca*h  prizea,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $5000.00.  lor  Letter* 
about  Leather. 


JUDGES 

PRESIDENT  FREDERICK  C.  HICK9 

I  of  tki  Vmlvmlly  of  Ctmilnnali 


cUotfung  tab*  ifit  p&a 

ofjeaum 

Address  your  letter  to  Contest  Judges 

AMERICAN  SOLE  and  BELTING  LEATHER  TANNERS 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 

anning  it  one  of  the  nation's  great  industries  which  loaches  the  lift  of  ever,  citiiea.  la  order  to  place  the  fads  aboal  the  industry 
re  the  public  and  awaken  a  consciousness  of  the  valae  of  good  leather  tkii  advertiiing  campaign  it  undertaken  by  a  group  of  the 


PRESIDENT  FRASER  M.  MOFFAT 
of  lit  Taaatr'l  Commit  I 
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United  States  or  Canada.  Six-foot  alli¬ 
gator*  cost  about  $25,  while  tho  big  ones 
(hat  art*  ton  to  twelve  feet  long.  I.ri0  years 
old.  or  older,  and  weigh  1.000  pounds  or 
more,  retail  at  approximately  $100  apiece. 
It  is  a  hard  matter  to  secure  the  big  fellows, 
as  they  are  scarce  and  difficult  to  capture, 
while  it  takes  a  long  timo  for  the  reptiles 
to  develop  and  mature  when  they  are 
raised  in  captivity. 

The  ordinary  alligator  hibernates  for 
about  fivo  months  out  of  every  twelve. 
During  this  period  of  rest  and  relaxation, 
the  reptiles  remain  under  water  most  of  the 
time.  They  can  exist  comfortably  at 
depths  fivo  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface. 
On  the  champion  alligator  farm  in  Florida, 
during  tho  winter  season,  the  alligators  are 
sluggish  and  dormant.  Most  of  the  time 
they  remain  submerged  in  the  pools  and 
ponds,  whirh  are  securely  fenced.  In  one 
littlo  enclosure,  about  as  largo  as  the 
average  city  man's  rear  lawn,  the  writer 
saw  275  alligators  enjoying  their  winter¬ 
time  vacation.  The  reptiles  ranged  from 
five  to  thirteen  feet  in  length.  Somo  of  the 
largest  ones  weighed  from  1.100  to  1,300 
pounds. 

In  captivity,  the  alligators  are  fed  on 
fish  and  low-grade  meat.  The  G.000  alli¬ 
gators  on  Jo©  Campbell's  extraordinary 
ranch  consume  about  six  to  seven  tons  of 
fish  or  meat  a  day  during  the  summer 
season,  while  during  tho  winter,  when 
most  of  the  reptiles  are  dormant  a  good 
share  of  the  time,  it  takes  only  one  ton  of 
food  daily  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  The 
usual  rule  is  for  the  alligator  to  enjoy  one 
good,  square  meal  a  day.  For  the  larg¬ 
est  alligators  this  means  a  feast  on  from 


gator  snaps  his  jaws  together  with  \«y 
great  rapidity  und  at  the  same  time  1» 
holds  the  leg  or  arm  of  his  victim  id  a 
vise-like  grip.  Then  the  nlligator  tuns 
over  and  twists  tho  appendage  of  ha 
captive  off. 

The  femalo  alligator  lays  from  forty  to 
sixty  eggs  in  as  many  minute*  during  tho 
months  of  June  and  July.  She  scoot*  a 
hole  in  tho  sand  or  mud  with  her  fonf»*t 
and  in  this  she  deposits  the  eggs.  Th-a 
she  throws  the  earth  back  into  the  boh 
with  her  tail.  Ninety-five  per  cent.  of  th* 
eggs  are  fertile  and  hatch  out  sixty  days 
later  under  normal  conditions.  The  you* 
alligators  hatch  out  and  immediately 
shallow  streams,  being  practically  wlf- 
sustaining  from  the  timo  they  are  incu¬ 
bated.  Tho  male  alligators  will  eat  tW 
young  if  they  can  locate  them.  The  fact 
that  tho  youngsters  hide  in  little,  shallop 
pools  proves  an  effective  safeguard,  a i  thl 
adults  rarely  enter  such  places. 

Alligators  are  hunted  extensively  f.-; 
their  valuable  hides,  which,  when  taimd 
properly,  yield  one  of  our  most  duralll 
fancy  leathers  for  use  in  satchel*,  hand¬ 
bags,  bill-eases,  pocket-wallets,  suit-cass, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  similar  article. 
Tho  average  adult  nlligator  weighing 
about  1,000  pounds  will  yield  approxi¬ 
mately  one  and  one-half  gallons  of  alhj 
gator  oil  and  a  valuable  hide,  which.  wb« 
tanned,  weighs  from  thirty-five  to  fortlj 
pounds.  Such  a  hido  is  worth  from  Sll 
to  $25  before  it  is  tanned.  The  head-4 
feet  of  small  alligators  that  are  from  four  M 
twelve  years  old,  are  used  as  ornaments 
ladies'  hand-bags,  -.-,  . 

During  his  life,  which  often  cowcti 


The  Lamp  with  the  Clamp 


CLAMPS  EVERYWHERE 


Read  by  Adjusto  llte 

Clamp  li  on  your  bed  or  (hair.  Make*  your 
reading  a  luaurftoua  delight. 


Write  by  Ad)usto-Iite 

Clamp  or  $«and  If  on  deak  or  typewriter 
(able — light,  your  work,  .hades  your  cyca. 


Sew  by  Adjusto-Jite 

Clamp  It  anywhere  on  tewing  machine  Of  oc$ 
table  or  chair. 


Study  by  AQroto-Iite 

Sav*  ih»  young  folk.'  sighi.  Clamp  M  any¬ 
where — inxanily  adiuxable. 

Shave  by  A<!)usto-Iite 

Clamp  Ic  on  the  mirror  or  any  plaee  conve¬ 
nient  and  adiux  the  light  to  any  angle  you 
want. 

Cook  by  Adjusto-Iite 

Clamp  It  on  kitchen  table  or  the  If  or  on  any 
pipe,  or  hang  it  on  the  wall. 

Work  by  AdJusto  ltte 

On  your  Jrawtng  board  or  deck  or  bench  of  in 
your  garage — clamp  K  wherever  convenient. 

Adjustolite 

A  A  Wamiuwuu 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

The  lamp  of  a  thousand  uses.  Made  of 
solid  brass;  handsome,  durable  and  com¬ 
pact;  a  quality  product  throughout.  Ap¬ 
propriate  for  any  room  of  any  home. 
Clamp  is  felt- lined —can’t  scratch.  5-yr. 
guarantee.  Complete  with  S-ft.  cord 
and  2-picce  standard  plug.  Price  $5. 

Make  sure  you  get  the  genuine 
AdjustO'Lite.  The  name  is  on 
the  carton  and  on  the  clamp. 
Sold  by  live  dealers  everywhere. 

II  your  dealer  cannoe  supply  you.  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ttlce.  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  bran.  $5:  brotue. 
nickel  or  white  enamel  finuh.  $5.50.  Wot  of 
Mu.ituppi  River  and  Canadian  Rockies,  and 
in  Maritime  Provinces.  25c  per  lamp  additional 


Thcwc  soporific 


PART  OF  TIIK  "STOCK"  TAKING  A  SUN-BATH 

"gator*"  are  ukl  to  be  romparativNy  lutrinlmi.  and  more  than  pay  for  thrtr 
board  and  keep.  They  are  gold  to  rlrruars  and  too*. 
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can  round  up.  Latterly,  Joe  has  sold  more 
than  ten  thousand  alligators  a  season  to 
traveling  shows,  circuses,  museums,  zoolog¬ 
ical  parks  and  private  gardens.  He 
ships  thousands  of  alligators  by  parcel- 
post,  as  Unci©  Sam  will  accept  these  rep¬ 
tiles  when  they  are  under  twenty  inches  in 
length  and  weigh  less  than  fifty  pounds,  if 
packed  in  strong  cypress  crates.  A  small 
alligator  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long  sells 
for  about  $1.50,  delivered  anywhere  in  the 


thirty-five  to  forty-five  pounds  of  meat 
or  fish. 

Oklawaha,  the  largest  alligator  in  cap¬ 
tivity,  is  thought  to  I)©  several  hundred 
years  old,  weighs  1.400  pounds  ami  u 
thirteen  and  a  half  feet  long.  He  would 
be  an  ugly  customer  to  run  into  acciden¬ 
tally.  Experts  determine  the  age  of  the 
alligator  by  the  width  of  his  nose  beUivn 
his  eye-teeth.  After  the  reptile  is  ten  fwt 
long,  the  nose  widens  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  for  each  fifty  years  the  alligator  live*. 
The  average  layman  imagines  that  an 
alligator  chews  a  leg  or  arm  off  his  victim 
who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  prey  io 
the  reptile.  This  is  not  true.  The  alle 
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Peerless 

Announcing  Important  Changes 

In  Peerless  Prices 

The  manufacture  of  Peerless  cars  has  reached  a 
stage  of  standardization  and  a  volume  of 
tion  which  make  it  possible  to  announce  an 
important  change  in  Peerless  prices. 

For  eighteen  months  we  have  been  steadily 
progressing  toward  this  achievement — urged  on 
by  the  conviction  that  the  prices  asked  for  the 
very  finest  cars  it  is  possible  to  build,  could  be 
lowered. 

We  have  accomplished  this  reduction,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  us  to  add  that  the  extraordinary 
refinements  in  our  manufacturing  facilities  assure 
a  continuous  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
Peerless,  one  of  the  world’s  finest  eight'Cylinder 
automobiles. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  these  new  prices, 
which  range  from  *2690  to  *4090,  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  no  American  motor  car,  regardless 
of  price,  excels  the  New  Peerless  Eight  in 
performance,  dependability,  beauty  and  comfort. 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  prices,  $2690  to  $4090, 
dependent  on  the  style  of  body 
you  select.  The  Peerless  line  of 
bodies  includes  touring  cars, 
coupes,  sedans  and  limousines. 
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period  of  ten  centuries,  the  alligator  has 
tweiitv-two  distinct  and  separate  sets  of 
teeth-  So  far  as  naturalists  and  scientists 
know,  there  are  no  contagious  or  germ 
diseases  to  which  alligators  are  susceptible. 
This  i'  largely  explanatory  of  their  remark¬ 
able  longevity. 

•'Alligator  Joe”  each  year  trains  a 
numU-r  of  his  young  alligators  to  "shoot 
the  chutes"  for  show  purposes.  He  has 
built  a  special  clewted  inclined  runway 
which  terminates  in  a  platform  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  young  show  alli¬ 
gators  are  taught  to  crawl  up  this  runway 
and  then  plunge  down  a  slippery  slide  and 
.scoot  into  a  pool  of  water.  "Joe"  also 
hypnotizes  his  young  alligators.  He  does 
this  by  holding  the  mouth  of  the  reptilo 
shut  and  gently  cooing  to  the  alligator  by 
simulating  the  piping  grunt  of  its  mother. 
Finally  the  youdgster  will  stretch  out  |*er- 
f colly  rigid  and  remain  in  that  position 
until  the  keeper,  again  imitating  the  mother 
alligator’s  piping  cry.  revives  the  baby. 
Joe  uses  an  incubator  to  hatch  the  eggs. 


We’re 

Glad  We  Relied 
on  De  Forest! 


01’ KR  a  million  people  have  bought  I  hr 
Forest  radio  equipment  of  one  kind  or 
another  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Some  were  skilled  engineer*  who  knew  that 
Dr  l.cc  Dc  Forest  made  all  radio  possible  by 
the  invention  of  the  3 -elect rode  vacuum  tube, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Hundreds  of  th«»u- 
Minds  were  radio  enthusiasts,  some  building 
their  ow  n  sets  of  l>e  Forest  parts,  some  buying 
complete  Radiophones. 

There  was  one  thought  in  all  these  minds. 

Whatever  their  scientific  knowledge,  wher¬ 
ever  they  lived,  whoever  they  were,  in  cities, 
on  farms,  on  ships  at  sea  they  Isiught  IV 
Forest  apparatus  because  they  "relied  on 
Dc  Forest,  the  greatest  name  in  radio." 

They  have  not  heen  disappointed. 

F^xpcriment  if  you  will.  Investigate.  Com¬ 
pare.  By  the  long  or  the  short  mute  you  will 
eventually  come  to  Dc  Forest,  because  the 
man  who  made  radio  possible  i.«  still  the  last 
word  in  his  chosen  field. 


TRACKING  THE  ELUSIVE  GORILLA 

AHl'OE  gorilla,  seven  feet  tall,  who 
starts  for  you  in  the  African  forest, 
roaring  and  Inuring  his  chest,  may  not 
scorn  entrancing  enough  to  draw  a  great 
rush  of  people  to  Africa:  hut  this  picture 
wa*  suflicienl  enchantment  to  bring  Mary 
Hastings  Bradley,  her  husband,  mid  her 
little  flvo-y ear-old  daughter.  Alice,  to 
Africa  with  Mr.  <’arl  Akclcy's  expedition. 
Mr.  Akeley,  as  Mrs.  Bradley  tells  us  in  her 
book  "On  the  Gorilla  Trail"  (Appleton), 
was  on  an  expedition  for  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation  of  gorilla  habits.  It  was  a  "long, 
long  trail"  to  the  mission  of  the  White 
Fathers,  on  the*  slopes  of  Mikcno.  but  with 
the  help  of  170  porter*  they  started  the 
se-arrh  for  gorillas.  It  ap|M*ars  that  they 
Intel  a  very  interesting  test  in  mind.  for. 
she  says: 


three  rooms 
you  carc^, 
most  about 


RADIO 

CATALOGS 


FREE 


dignity,  and  charm.  .There*  is  -r 
thing  in  ihe  very  "feel  ' of  oak  hcnei  h 
the  feet  that  *ugge*l*  comfort  and  r> •• 
it  is  Nature'*  gilt,  and  the  beau:*  I 
grain  and  variety  of  figure  that  (hire 
tcrirc  oak  cannot  be  r«-i»roduccd  U  h  i 
finidted  to  harmonirc  with  the  t-d  .* 
scheme  of  the  room,  an  oak  floor  ••con 
in  a  itcroralive.  as  well  a*  in  a  prat  li  d 
xnse  the  correct  and  modern  foun¬ 
tain  for  the  living  room 

Oakflooringiiithedining  room,  bet  at’-- 
of  it*  richness  and  Ixauty,  eontriliu  c  - 
to  the  sense  of  well  being  and  cnjojrmv  <i 
The  atmosphere  of  the  bedroom  tboul  I 
lx  restful,  quiet,  and  conducive  to  dc  .. 
Oak  floors,  finished  to  conform  to  I 
subdued  tone*  selected  for  the  fumi- 
ing*.  are  delightful  in  their  invitation  i  • 
deep.  rc‘t(ul  deep. 

Oak  F i.oo k i n  c  B t  r  r. a t 
KM  Ashland  Block.  Chicago 


In  almost  every  story  I  had  heard  of 
recent  gorilla  hunting,  the  gorilla  had  U-en 
taken  by  surprize  nnd  shot  at  once.  If 
wounded  he  would  very  naturally  turn  on 
his  attacker;  whet  tier  he  would  charge  on 
sight,  if  unattarked.  was  something  we  did 
not  know. 

Mr.  Akeley  believed  he  would  not.  My 
husband  and  I  had  no  pretensions  to  a  con- 
vicrion  of  any  sort,  but  wo  were  going  to 
try  to  meet  a  gorilla  on  his  native  heath 
and  find  out  what  he  would  do  altout  it. 

Mr.  Barns  had  one  bit  of  evidence  as  to 
the  behavior  of  t lie  female  of  the  specie*. 
He  told  of  crawling  half  an  hour  on  his 
hands  and  knees  through  the  liamboos  and 
then  coming  suddenly  face  to  face  with  an 
old  lady  gorilla.  She  was  as  much  surprized 
as  he  was,  and  evidently  had  no  desire  to 
continue  the  chance  acquaintance,  for  she 
made  off  at  all  speed.  He  let  her  escape, 
for  he  was  on  the  hunt  for  a  male. 

After  many  delays  on  the  trail,  they 
reached  Lulenga  Mission,  and  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
ley  recounts: 

I.ulenga  Mission  has  Wn  the  lodestar  of 
gorilla-seekers  ever  since  the  discovery  of 


i<i.lt.«tr<l  above)  I.  I pm  i.*<m  to  |.ooo  nib-* 

■m  mtloof  loop  CH,.-.  pi tia  i>pM(»tiinjtrl>  6'  lor  twrt- 

lorir.  "*•!  ol  tlu-  K-xks- 

I)e  Forest  Radio  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Dept.  L.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

1/  /•*.  1UJ  WtU  0/  Prt AMnu 
Dv  Forest  Radio  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
WMrrn  Solo*  III* talon 
l»t*p«.  I..  56*0  12th  Si..  IViroll.  Mich. 


Dr  I.w  IV  Fomi.  tritli* 
out  tttioar  dl*<r»vrry  *4 

«h*  j-rlrctrwl*  vacuum 

tul>*  then*  w»uM  k  no 
{•(ewDltiav  ra«Jr> 
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LEHIGH 

The  National 

CEMENT 


IN  CONGESTED  city  streets  and  on  remote  coun¬ 
try  roads  can  be  seen  with  increasing  frequency  the 
blue-and-white  Lehigh  Cement  sign.  On  dealers’ 
warehouses  and  trucks  from  coast  to  coast,  this  sign  pro¬ 
claims  service  and  square  dealing  of  prime  importance 
on  every  building  job. 

Convincing  expression  of  public  preference  for  Lehigh 
is  found  in  the  sixteen  great  Lehigh  mills  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  tremendous  volume  of  uniform  and  dependable 
cement,  and  are  located  to  serve  promptly  the  various 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

Seek  the  dealers  who  display  the  blue-and-white  Lehigh 
Cement  sign— they  are  more  numerous  than  any  other 
and  will  merit  your  confidence  for  every  building  need. 


16  MILLS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

CHICAGO.  ILL  ALLENTOWN.  PA.  SPOKANE.  WASH 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RICHMOND,  VA  NEW  CASTLE.  PA. 

BUFFALO.  N  Y.  BOSTON.  MASS.  PITTSBURGH .  PA. 

MASON  CITY.  IOWA  OMAHA.  NEB.  PHILADELPHIA .  PA. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
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W.T  ,rue  Bellas  in  the  heart  of  equatorial  K 

■kT"'  Africa.  Gorillas  had  always  l»oon  associ-  ment  f' 

L.  dW’  ated  with  low,  west  coast  jungle*  of  the  nltout  it 

Gaboon,  but  twenty  years  ago  an  Knglish- 
man,  (Jucntin  Grogan,  on  his  famous  two-  Burnt 

|w.  JuBf'  year  walk  from  Capo  to  Cairo  found  the  «-raml>h 

'gMjfh?  skeleton  of  a  true  gorilla  in  the  equatorial  tfWi  ai" 

'  mountains.  "rst,  * **« 

A  '4  \  \  .  *«•*•'*■  «--c*M..nal  rumor*  of  groat  apes 

\  ^  **»'  ,n  *«•■*■««  were  nmol  «•>  the  “* 

Zjt  natives  lo  ihe  white  men.  but  the  apes  were 

r  I.  .  -I-.,  !-r.  .. 

^ ^  •  •  *«  alro..|x  known 

L  ^  '**-  '*  •»*-*•  «br  M..O.U, 

ill  \aS  lia'1  any  record  was  that  shot  by  Count  I*1™**" 

C  >r'  / 1  H yHk  I’auwcls  in  the  commencement  of  1913.  bi 

W  '-'d  V  r  At  the  end  of  1913,  Count  Arhenius  made  s“,«* 

a  successful  hunt  in  the  lumhoo*.  Eight  sllv(,r-gr 

1©>  vt  years  later  he  returned  with  I  Vince  William  Brcat 

nf  '*  *Swe«len  on  an  expedition  which  was  just  w  ",al®  1 

m  1  W*  leaving  the  Kongo  as  we  came  into  it.  .  * '  ***'' 

4|L  It  /  ^  The  I  Vince  had  made  his  camp  here  at  the  bred.  1 

Mission  ami  shot  his  first  gorilla  hero  in 
[t-wja  "  the  forest  just  an  hour  from  the  camp.  ,n  *■*  * 

SKS2^.  The  other  incmlicr*  of  his  party,  even  the  * 

soldiers,  had  killed  other*,  so  altogether  ,0W”  ,n 
^  fourteen  were  slaughtered.  thought 

Then-  were  moments  when  we  wondered  m"  af,‘ 
anxiously  if  there  wero  any  gorillas  left  for 
T  7:  rf  anything  hut  lone  widows  and  under-  **vonorv 

niKlYl2  Brown  youths.  Of  course  a  gorilla  was  a  1  wuv 

gorilla.  I  nit  it  was  the  grown  male  who  htol  ’ ,u* 
A  wonderful  exercise;  health-  ,b®  *****  <*  '•"**«*  ,0  h“  °d 

ful  and 


It  was  a  lovely  morning  when  the  party 
with  their  native  guides  start.*!  out  to  look 
for  their  gorilla.  Their  weird  journey  is 
thus  described: 


.  wu,  The  tree*  shut  us  in.  the  vine*  netted  us 

*c  carried;  so  tc  should  be  Uke  i^ket-work.  The  guide*  elimlied 
strength-giving  without  bulk  ahead,  my  husband  after,  hi*  gun -bearer 
— worth  without  weight.  behind.  *hen  I  followed  with  my  gun-lmy 

Itchind  me.  We  kept  our  eye*  sharply  on 
Vt  hat  could  better  answer  these  lh*  |mlh  nnd  wddenly  I  saw  in  it  a  print, 
requirements  than  Kratt  Cheese  perfect  in  |he  mud. 
m  tins?  Here  is  the  concentrated  ,,  m  .  hand-print,  the  fingers  doubled 
goodness  of  pure  sweet  milk  in  un<|er  .bowing  the  mark*  of  four  knuckles 
compact.conven.entform.Tlwres  nnd  n  thun.b.  A  ,iuk.  Bhcod  wero  the  out- 
a  full  meal  in  one  of  these  little  pr,.,d  toe-print*,  where  Herbert  and 
i ms  that  you  can  carry  in  your  g,li(k*  wen-  pausing  as  I  saw  the  hand- 


J.  L.  KRAFT  &.  BROS.  CO. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

KRAFT-MacLAREN  CHEESE  CO,  LTD. 
MONTREAL.  CANADA 


day.  Receiving  word  from  Mr.  Akolcy, 
who  was  on  ahead  with  another  party,  that 
he  was  ill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  and  Mr. 
Akelev's  secretary.  Martha  Miller,  started 
to  go  near  the  top  of  Mikeno.  where  Mr. 
Akdev  wa*.  It  took  them  nine  hours 
plowing  through  slippery  mud  to  reach 
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Reproof  for  the  last  time! 


Your  chimney 


Your  roof 


Your  fault 


To  Carpenters: 

This  method  appruU  to 
carpenter*  for  two  rea¬ 
sons*  it  is  sound  roofing 
construction  and  it  elimi¬ 
nates  all  the  "dirty  work" 
hitherto  attached  to  re- 
roofing.  If  you  have 
hesitated  to  recommend 
this  method  because  you 
haven’t  had  time  to  look 
into  it,  we  will  be  glad  to 
present  you  with  samples 
and  information.  Write  us. 


THERE  arc  mil¬ 
lions  of  old  roofs 
in  this  country’.  They 
arc  nearly  all  high  fire 
hazards,  often  they  leak. 

Do  you  live  under  one 
of  them? 

You  can  remove  that 
inconvenience,  that 
deadly  fire  peril  which 
constantly  hangs  over 
your  head  by  re-roofing 
now.  Just  lay  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles  right  over  the 
old  roof  and  you  will 
have  a  permanent,  fire- 
safe  housetop  that  will 
outlast  your  house  itself. 

Practical 

This  method  has  al¬ 
ready  proved  its  worth 
on  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  homes-  You  not 
only  save  money  by  not  having  to  tear  off  the 
old  roof,  but  the  new  double  covering  actual¬ 
ly  makes  a  better  roof  shelter.  The  old  roof 
underneath  the  new  helps  to  retain  desired  tem¬ 
peratures  within  the  house.  With  this  double 
roof  protection  you  are  quite  likely  to  find  the 
upstairs  rooms  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer  Often  there  is  an  actual  saving  in  the 
amount  of  fuel  necessary  for  a  season's  heating. 

The  housewife  appreciates  this  method  of  re¬ 
roofing  because  the  house  is  never  filled  with 
dust  and  dirt  from  tearing  off  the  old  shingles 
The  danger  to  lawns  and  shrubbery  is  elimi¬ 
nated  as  well  as  the  cost  of  carting  the  old 
shingles  away- 

Fire-proof 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are  fire¬ 
proof.  Eire  cannot  even  scorch  them.  I  his 
important  fact  is  well  proved  by  the  famous 
Johns-Manville  blow  torch  test.  Ask  your 


NS-MANVILLE 


dealer,  carpenter  or 
builder  to  show  it  to 
you.  It  convinces! 

Because  of  this  thor¬ 
ough  fire-safety  these 
shingles  arc  given 
highest  ratings  by  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc. 

Housebuilders  have 
always  been  delighted 
with  the  many  varying 
roof  effects  obtainable 
with  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles.  They 
come  tn  several  soft, 
rich  colors;  in  varying 
shapes  and  thicknesses, 
with  rough  artistic  edges 
or  neat  smooth  ones. 
Your  personal  taste  is 
afforded  many  choices. 

Permanent 

I  he  money  you  save 
by  not  having  to  tear  off  the  old  roof  is  some¬ 
thing,  to  be  sure:  but  many  tunes  greater  than 
this  is  the  year-in- year-out  economy  of  these 
shingles  that  will  never  need  painting,  repairing, 
or  renewing. 

Made  from  asbestos  rock  fibre  and  Portland 
cement  umted  under  tremendous  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure  they  are  practically  indestructible. 

Send  lor  our 

booklet  "Re -roof-  - - -  _ 

ing  for  the  last 
time.  ’  The  cou¬ 
pon  below  will 
bring  it  to  you. 


Drpi  H  I 
NS-M  ANVIIJ. 
Avr tuK  ii  41* 
New  York  C*  ti 


Please  send  me  your  book¬ 
let.  “ Re-roofing  for  t he  last 


time 


Right  over 
the  old 
inflammable 
roof 


with  Johns- 
Manville 
Rigid  Asbestos 
shingles - 


Asbestos  Shingles 
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These  gtoupt  of  stockholders  illustrate  l he  rapid  growth  in  ownership  of  die  Dell  System. 


A  Community  of  Owners  Nation-wide 

"Who  owns  the  company?"  "What  is 
behind  it?"  These  questions  are  asked  in 
appraising  the  soundness  of  a  business  and 
in  determining  its  aims. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  is  owned  by  more  than  270,000 
people  living  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
Could  the  stockholders  of  the  Bell  System 
be  gathered  in  one  place,  they  would  equal 
the  population  of  a  city  about  the  size  of 
Providence  or  Denver. 


They  constitute  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  American  citizenship.  Among 
them,  of  course,  are  bankers  and  men  of 
large  affairs;  for  the  idea  of  ownership  in 
the  Bell  System  appeals  to  sound  business 
judgment  and  a  trained  sense  of  values. 

In  this  community  of  owners  are  the  aver¬ 
age  man  and  woman,  the  storekeeper,  the 
clerk,  the  salesman,  the  professional  man, 
the  farmer  and  the  housewife — users  of  the 
telephone  who  with  their  savings  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  share  in  its  ownership.  The  average 
individual  holding  is  but  twenty-six  shares. 

No  institution  is  more  popularly  owned 
than  the  Bell  System,  none  has  its  shares 
distributed  more  widely.  In  the  truest  sense 
it  is  owned  by  those  it  serves. 


“  Bell  System  " 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Ano  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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shot  at  Iteforc  and  wo  found  an  old  wound 
in  the  hip. 

l.ooking  at  his  great  arm  and  curving 
fingers,  the  list  as  lug  as  a  man's  head,  I 
could  understand  how  unwary  hunters  in 
the  old  days  had  beeu  scooped  out  like 
soft-shell  crabs. 

All  that  day  the  men  worked  on  the 
gorilla,  for  Mr.  Akdoy  preserved  every¬ 
thing  for  museum  and  medical  records, 
i  They  paused  often  to  photograph  the 
changing  clouds  and  mountains. 

It  was  a  marvelous  day!  The  sheer 
beauty  of  it  was  a  spell,  ami  the  presence  of 
this  great  gorilla  made  it  mh-iii  like  a  page 
from  the  very  beginning  of  time. 

Another  man- clous  day  came  when  the 
expedition  unexpectedly  saw  five  gorilla- 
in  a  party,  and  thereby  proved  to  their 
own  satisfaction  what  some  gorilla  habits 
really  are.  Mrs.  Bradley  saw  three  at 
first,  a  big  silver-baeked  male,  and  two 
Itluek-huckcd  females.  She  tells  of  meeting 
one  of  them: 

It  was  an  uncannily  human  face  that  he 
turned  up  to  us.  but  there  was  none  of  Du 
( 'hailin’-  demon  horror  about  it.  I  got  nil 
impression  of  a  wary  intcre-t  thnt  did  not 
intend  to  tolerate  any  intrusion,  but  there 
was  not  a  Hush  of  menace  -nothing  that 
the  most  prudish  |>ersun  could  possibly 
rail  hellish,  lie  simply  convoyed  the  ides 
that  he  had  been  disturlnsl  by  a  distinct 
outsider,  ami  started  deliberately  away, 
shambling  along  through  his  ancestral 
meadows  toward  an  arch  in  the  trees  lead¬ 
ing  into  glades  ahead. 

Altho  the  Akcley  expedition  followed  the 
gorillas,  they  were  gradually  lost,  to  view, 
hut  Mrs.  Bradley  deduced  the  habits  of 
gorillas  to  bo  these:  . 

We  passed  many  gorilla  IhmIs.  some  old. 
some  recent.  The  gorilla  makes  a  very 
simple  sort  of  nest  for  shaping  a 
seratehed-toget  her.  teni|H>rarv  affair,  which 
he  is  under  no  pains  to  keep  clean.  There 
was  no  skill  shown  in  the  const  ruction  «»f 
the  nest;  very  often,  but  not  necessarily,  it 
took  advantage  of  some  hollow  at  the  !«*-■ 
of  a  tree. 

The  gorilla  sleeps  on  IkmIs  ami  n**t  in 
Inc*  as  do  the  chimpanzees  in  haml>oo«. 
ami  whether  they  use  the  trees  at  ull. 
except  to  climb  up  a  slanting  trunk  to  a 
crotch,  is  a  question  which  our  evidence 
would  ha vo  to  answer  in  the  negative 
Mr.  Akcley  saw  gorillas  in  the  crotches  of 
trees,  and  -o  did  the  I'erc  Van  Hoef.  but 
that  simply  means  that  the  great  apes  hud 
climbed  up  to  a  comfortable  |>crch  a-  a 
youngster  climbs.  It  would  In*  impossible 
for  them  to  swing  through  the  tn-es  like 
their  monkey  kin.  for  the  enormous  weigh*, 
of  the  beasts  makes  that  legend  untenable. 
Very  few  branches  could  support  from.' 
three  to  four  hundred  pounds! 

The  tremendous  strength  of  the  gorilla 
is  a  mystery.  Where  does  he  get  it  and 
why  does  he  have  it?  Not  in  n  necessary 
circumstance  of  his  life  does  he  use  it  now. 
Those  great  shoulders  and  bulging  arm 
muscles  that  could  crush  a  lion  have  no 
more  arduous  work  than  breaking  off  wild 
parsley  and  scratching  together  branches 
for  a  nest. 

I  had  seen  six  gorillas,  one  of  them.  >' 
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THE  IDLE  MACHINES 


-1  '  /  W  ✓  e 

1  *  C  **  & 

»  -  *  Alt m 

THE  business  had  grown  and  was  counted 
successful.  A  new  factory  had  been  erected. 
New  and  costly  machines  were  added  to  care 
for  the  production  required  by  peak  sales.  Yet 
with  a  year’s  output  larger  than  ever  before,  the 
books  showed  profits  to  be  dwindling  steadily. 

This  was  the  problem  with  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  struggling  as  he  came  into  the  mill. 
There  was  the  familiar  din  and  bustle,  but  be¬ 
fore  him  two  units  of  the  battery  were  silent — 
idle  for  lack  of  orders. 

These  idle  machines  dislocated  the  whole 
scale  of  cost  percentages.  To  shut  down  one 
machine  threw  an  extra  burden  of  overhead  on 
the  others.  With  two  not  working,  the  rest  of 


the  battery  staggered  under  the  whole  load  of 
costs — rent,  power,  interest  charges,  wages, 
selling  expense,  administration. 

The  profits  of  the  business  lay  entirely  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  output  of  the  last  few  machines. 

Production  on  unknown  merchandise,  like 
mercury  in  a  thermometer,  must  ever  rise  and 
fall  as  trade  demands  blow  hot  or  blow  cold. 

No  sales  force,  however  keen,  can  overcome, 
unaided,  the  resistance  of  sluggish  markets. 
Only  by  going  deeper  and  establishing  con¬ 
sumer  preference  for  a  branded  article,  can 
the  necessary  stability  be  secured  to  assure 
profitable  operation. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON  Advertising  Headquarters 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
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From  CLOCK  HANDS 
To  WATER  TANKS 


/TN  Boston  the  giant  hands  on  the  Cu*- 
torn*  House  clock  are  Redwood.  Water 
tanks  in  factorics.on  buildings  and  beside 
railroad  tracks  all  over  the  country  are 
Redwood.  Cigars  come  in  Redwood 
boxes.  Incubators,  ice-cream  cabinets, 
silos,  caskets,  shingles,  porch  columns 
and  siding  arc  Redwood.  Why? 

Redwood  will  not  warp,  shrink  or  swell.  I*  does 
not  rot  or  decay.  It  takes  and  holds  paint  well.  It 
contains  no  resinous  substance  and  therefore  re¬ 
duces  the  fire  hazard  wherever  used.  It  can  be 
boughtinall  partsof thecountryat  fairprices.  l  or 
hundreds  of  different  uscs.under  all  sorts  of  climat¬ 
ic  condition*,  Redwood  has  proved  its  superiority. 

Before  >on  lumber  for  Maerlil,  or 

(oowruetton  ruipaMi,  »*iu  foe  our  "Conurui- 
■  loo  DSscm”  snJ  our  hn«.n«.ini 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CITY 

JO'S  McCormkk  Rida.  920  Pinkiai  Njueic  IW>. 

THE  PA  Cine  LUMBER  CO.  .4  Su 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

lllUUtesMN.  Central  1UJ*. 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 

_  VTT  zfi-T _ 1 _ r* 


Redwood 

should  be  specified  for 

Exterior  Construction 
Interior  I  InUh 
R.hIJ  Itrdw.K.J  Block  Floor. 
Tanks  and  Vats 
Railroad  Use. 

Farm  and  Dairy  Use* 


An  Exquisite  Gift  at  a  Moderate  Price 

These  lustrous,  Mahogany  Finish  Gilbert  Clocks  are 
the  prized  1923  models.  The  beautiful  cases,  82A 
inches  high  are  most  artistically  designed,  and  fitted 
with  Cathedral  Gong  and  8  day  Pendulum  Move¬ 
ment.  White  Opaque,  or  Silvered  Dials. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  show 
you  these  designs,  write  us. 

WILLIAM  !_  GILBERT  CLOCK  CO 
WINSTOO.  CONN. 


Price  Range 
Clock.  Illu»- 
t  rated  $15.50 
to  $18.50 
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least.  and  prohahly  two.  the  demon  male, 
and  five  gorillas  hud  certainly  seen  u>. 
And  we  had  not  been  attacked  on  night. 
Not  one  had  beat  his  breast  or  roared  or 
l rie-1  to  ambush  Us!  Thai  is  our  evidence, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  When  wounded  or  cor¬ 
nered  I  he  gorilla  would  be  ns  terrible  an 
antagonist  ns  a  giant  of  such  strength  and 
intelligence  would  naturally  lie,  but  wo  had 
no  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  the 
gorilla  hunts  man.  nr  attacks  him  unpro¬ 
voked,  or  carries  off  women  n.s  in  the  good 
old  story-book  tales. 

Our  experience  that  noon  and.  Inter, 
the ex|«erience  of  Mr.  Akcleynnd  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley  with  n  large  band  on  the  slopes  of 
Mikcno,  showed  that  the  group  might  con¬ 
sist  of  two  or  more  males  with  u  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  females.  The  question  nri-e. 
whether  those  bunds  consisted  of  iwo  or 
more  reqwctnhle  monogamous  couple* 
and  their  marriageable  daughters — maiden 
gorillas  yet  uneullcd  by  roving  gallants— 
or  whether  it  consisted  of  a  couple  of  gorilla 
gentlemen  and  their  n-*|M«*ti\  ■•  Imrems  or  of 
unassorted  and  lilterally  inclined  Indies 
and  gentlemen.  .  .  .  We  can  only  olfcr  the 
problem  and  not  I  he  solution. 


Il<>*  TIIK  SOUMER-CRAB  SOLVES 
THE  IIOl'SI  Mi -SHORTAGE 

THE  reputation  of  soldiers  as  dc*|>cnit> 
fighters  and  large  enters  is  well 
carried  out  by  a  curious  soldier  called  the 
“soldier-crab."  The  great  aim  in  life 
of  tills  little  soldier  is  to  eat.  rather  than 
to  In*  eaten  himself  by  a  creature  larger 
and  more  fierce  and  hungry  tliiin  he  i*. 
How  lie  manages  to  save  himself,  and  how 
he  finds  and  keep*  his  house,  until  the  In-t 
end.  when  he  filially  floats  defenseless  away 
upon  l he  strange  floor  of  the  ocean. 
are  told  in  St.  XiihtJau  by  Mary  Dudtbr- 
idge.  She  speaks  thus: 

Of  all  the  queer  creatures  that  live  in 
the  sea.  then*  is  none  stranger  than  the 
hermit-crab,  or  the  soldier-crab,  as  he  i> 
sometimes  called.  The  second  name  i* 
better  than  the  first,  for  the  hermit-crab 
is  neither  pious  nor  dignified,  as  a  hermit 
should  In*,  and  he  does  not  live  alone,  a* 
we  shall  ace  later.  He  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  terrible  glutton  and  a  desperate  lighter: 
for  he  lives  in  a  world  of  hungry  creatun 
all  anxious  to  eat.  and  not  to  In*  eaten,  and 
he  d«»cs  not  intend  to  Ik*  mien  if  ho  can 
by  any  means  avoid  it. 

And  in  order  that  lie  shall  not  In*  eaten, 
it  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  he  'hall  g* 
himself  n  house.  Nature  has  I  teen  rather 
unkind  to  him.  for.  while  all  his  cousin* 
of  the  crab  family  are  clad  in  eonts-of-mail. 
and  many  of  his  neighbors  in  the  arv 
able  to  build  themselves  strong  and  beauti¬ 
ful  houses,  he  has  no  tools  with  which  to 
build  an»l  no  ai?iior  except  on  the  front 
jMirl  of  his  body.  So  he  is  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  a  strong  lower  that  some  one  e'-o 
has  built,  and  in  his  search  for  it.  he  does 
not  trouble  himself  much  about  questions 
of  right  and  wrong.  If  no  one  has  claim 
on  the  house*  that  he  wants,  well  and  good: 
hut  in  any  ease,  he  must  have  a  safe  pla«x? 
to  live  in.  If,  therefore,  lie  finds  any  ot>* 
in  possession  of  the  i*oveted  stn»ngh<-l*l 
he  does  not  scruple,  if  the  unfortunate 
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tenant  is  weaker  than  himself,  to  pull  him 
out  and  make  a  meal  of  him.  If  this 
tenant  hapjiens  to  !*•  a  brother  hermit, 
there  is  sure*  to  l>e  a  royal  row. 

The  pair  sometimes  fight  to  the  death 
and  the  vietor  may  devour  the  vanquished. 
In  many  eases,  however,  it  has  lasm  ob- 
served  that  the  upshot  of  the  fracas  is 
simply  an  exchange  of  shells,  the  defeated 
party  taking  possession  of  -bn- cloned 
fortress  of  his  enem’’  And  after  all  the 
fuv*.  the  victor  likely  finds  that  the 
new  house  does  not  suit  him  and  he  must 
look  for  another. 

The  hermit-crab  has  a  great  fancy  for 
the  shell  of  the  whelk:  hut  in  ease  of  neces¬ 
sity  he  will  take  up  with  anything  hollow, 
cv eii  an  old  pipe  or  lx»t tie.  When  shell' 
are  plentiful,  however,  he  is  as  particular 
n>  any  housekeeper  looking  for  a  flat. 
When  he  finds  an  apartment  that  up|ieurs 
satisfactory,  he  examines  it  very  carefully, 
holding  it  off  at  arm's-length,  turning  it 
around  and  [Miking  his  claws  inside.  Hav¬ 
ing  finally  decided  that  it  will  do.  he  comes 
out  of  his  old  shell  and  dart'  into  the  new 
so  quickly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
mv  him  do  it.  for  lie  has  no  mind  to  cx|h»*»- 
his  soft  Ixxly  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
lie  hangs  onto  his  old  shell  till  he  is  sure 
the  new  one  will  do,  and  often  changes  his 
uIhmIc  several  times  Iwfore  he  is  Natisfied. 

The  crab  fusions  himself  into  his  stolen 
house  by  means  of  a  lunik  which  nuture 
has  given  him  for  that  precise  purpose,  and 
will  sometimes  allow  himself  to  In-  torn  in 
puces  nit  her  than  let  go  his  hold.  The 
bo«t  way  to  get  him  out  of  the  shell  alive 
i»  to  hold  him  upside  down  until  he  gets 
too  tired  to  hnng  on  any  lunger.  The 
shell  din's  not  ap|iear  to  impede  his  niova- 
menta  in  nn.v  way,  for  he  gets  aliout  just 
ns  nimbly  ns  animals  that  do  not  have  to 
carry  their  houses  on  their  barks.  With 
the  soft  part  of  his  body  protcetcd,  anil  his 
armored  head  und  elaws  hanging  over  the 
battlements  of  his  castle,  he  is  ready  to  do 
battle  with  all  comers,  unless  he  should 
think  it  wiser  and  perhaps  safer  to  retreat 
into  his  stronghold  and  close  up  the  door 
with  one  of  his  elaws. 

Hut  even  in  his  castle,  with  the  draw¬ 
bridge  up  and  the  portcullis  down,  lie  is 
not  safe,  for  there  ure  fishes  who  are  quite 
willing  to  swallow  him,  castle  und  all. 
Many  of  them,  accordingly,  have  found 
other  ways  of  protecting  themselves. 
Growing  on  the  shells  occupied  by  some 
•pccies  of  hermit-crabs  are  found  lieautiful 
*ea-anemoncs,  for  which  the  crab  manifest' 
great  affection.  When  he  moves  to  a  new 
shell,  some  naturalists  say  that  he  first 
puts  the  anemone  on  it  and  holds  it  there 
until  it  is  able  to  secure  a  foothold.  This, 
if  it  is  true,  is  very  interesting,  for  no  one 
«  an  pull  an  anemone  from  its  sup|H»rt,  and 
if  the  crab  is  able  to  induce  it  to  let  go.  it 
'•an  do  what  no  one  else  can.  The  jiartial- 
ity  of  the  crab  for  the  l*eautirul,  but  dis¬ 
agreeable.  sea  llower  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  lot  of  stinging  tentacles,  which 
fishes  do  not  like  and  which  serve  to  keep 
these  marauders  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  growing  on  top  of 
the  shell,  the  anemone  uttaches  itself  to 
the  under  side  in  such  a  way  that  the 
crumbs  from  the  crab’s  dinners  fall  right 
into  its  mouth. 

Various  other  animals  also  grow  on  the 
shells  of  hermit-crabs.  Often  one  finds 
them  covered  with  a  velvety  growth  of 
tiny  creatures  called  hydroids,  which, 
under  tho  microscope,  look  like  delicate 
sea  wee- Is.  They  also  provide  a  convenient 
homo  for  barnacles.  Inside  the  shell  a 
worm  is  frequently  entertained  with  much 
hospitality,  l>eing  allowed  not  only  to  live 


Here  arc  the  most  popular  bookcases  in 
America — see  why!  They’re  decorative. 
In  good  taste.  Built  to  grow  section  by 
section.  Above  is  the  Art  Mission,  with 
desk.  Popularly  priced  everywhere! 


51k  9  lob  j  m  i  c  k  c  C*0. 


Pteave  *<nd  without  charge 
your  book.  “Unusual  Deco 
rative  Effect*  for  Bookca-eV 
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al  the  crab's  expense,  but  actually  to  take 
the  food  out  of  its  mouth.  This  worm  is 
supposed,  in  return,  to  be  useful  to  its 
host;  otherwise,  it  might  not  be  boarded 
free  of  charge.  So  the  suppo*ed  hermit 
turns  out  to  have  companions,  and  really 
has  no  right  to  the  name  he  bears. 

His  family  has  spread  almost  over  the 
whole  glol*-.  Front  the  arctic  circle  to 
the  tropics  he  may  he  found,  in  deep  water 
and  in  shallow,  and  in  the  sand  wherever 
it  is  washed  by  the  -  tide.  Some  of  his 
cousins  have  even  taken  to  the  land  and 
travel  long  distances  from  the  *e-a.  returning 
to  it  occasionally.  Almost  anywhere  at 
the  seashore,  in  pools  left  by  the  re-ceding 
tide,  you  may  find  this  doughty  little 
fighter;  but  don’t.  Itecausc  he  is  interesting, 
takchim  home  and  put  him  in  the  aquarium. 
Hi*  manners  are  too  l*d.  If  you  want  to 
study  his  ways  at  your  leisure,  give  him 
a  house  to  himself. 
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Madeira.  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Constantinople,  Greece. 
Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera,  Monte 
Carlo,  France,  England 


WHEN  THE  BABY  BEAKS  HAD  A 
m  u  AUNG 

XX7HKX  the  fidii-roinn'*  turn  came  to 
W  tell  n  story  to  Mr.  Hang*  Burge— 
a>M>ut  the  wood*,  he  told  of  the  two  cun¬ 
ning  little  brother  lie-ar*  who  did  not  want 
to  take  l heir  bath.  Mr.  Burg.-**  relate* 
it  in  Oar  Damh  Annual *  (BoMoili.  It 

Mt-ms  that  mother  lie-nf  had  to  u«e  *ouie 
very  stem  measure*  to  make  jIiom-  naughty 
little  bear*  bathe.  The  story  w.nt  like 
this; 


IF  you  sre  going  to  F.uropc  this  year 
give  your  trip  the  widest  powiblc 
variety  and  interest.  Male  your  plans 
now  to  spend  the  hot  days  of  Septem¬ 
ber  in  comfort  at  sea,  sec  Europe  in 
the  pleasant  coolness  of  early  Autumn, 
return  during  the  brhk  Fall  dais  w  hen 
the  sea  winds  bring  a  magic  touch  of  in* 
vigorstion — you’ll  find  yourself  renew¬ 
ed,  fit  for  anything  the  year  may  bring. 

Send  the  information  blank  below 
and  learn  about  the  great  fleet  of 
American  ship  which  arc  operated  by 
the  United  States  Lines  in  four  services 
to  Europe. 

The  great  Leviathan — the  World's 
Champion  Ship,  fastest,  largest,  finest 
— plies  every  three  weeks  between 
New  York,  Southampton  and  Cher¬ 
bourg.  Three  other  first  class  ships  sail 
to  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  Bremen. 
Next  sailings  are: 

Leviathan  Sept.  29  Oct.  20 

Geo.  Washington  OcL  6  Nov.  13 
Pres.  Roosevelt  Oct.  23  Nov.  24 
Pres.  Harding  Oct.  27  Dec.  4 

In  addition  there  are  me  excellent  #hips  in  the 
cabin  temce  to  London,  and  three  in  the  cabin 
terrice  to  Bremen,  including  the  America,  L*r- 
ge«t  cabin  ship  in  the  world.  Send  the  blank 
today  and  learn  about  y**t  ships  to  Europe. 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO 


S4Z  Fiflli  Av*.,  N.w  York 
1»  S»u'h  ISth  St.,  PhlUd.lphU 


It  wo*  the  fi«herinnn'«  turn,  and  we  all 
urgi-d  him  to  lie-gin.  He  started  Abruptly: 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  true  story,  for  it  w«. 
the  haiid»onic»t  thing  I’ve  ever  *een  in  the 
l»c;»r  line.  Thia  summer  I  was  (idling  on* 
day  in  Yellowstone  Kivcr.  right  mar  the 
lake. 

"All  of  a  sudden  out  of  the  wimmI*.  came 
a  big  black  sh«-l*ear.  quite  cautkraa-Ukc. 
and  stood  there  looking  up  nnd  down.  I 
said.  ‘Mv  l.-idy.  you  an-  brat  on  some  mi— 
chief.’  Then  she  went  Imek  to  the  winmI*. 
and  in  a  Jiffy  out  -he  came  with  two  of  the 
cutest,  prettiest  black  rub*,  a*  round  a* 
biitti-rlmlls.  and  they  all  started  for  the 
water.  She  looked  from  one  *ide  to  t  lo¬ 
ot  her  and  was  as  proud  as  I’uiie-h. 

"In  she  went,  but  they  hung  hack.  They 
touched  and  tested  it  with  their  !«*••*.  and 
Hid  not  aecm  to  like  it  very  well.  Finally 
they  follow«-d  h«T  until  they  felt  the  cold 
water  on  their  little  l«ellies.  when  they  l»oth 
refused  ami  out  they  scooted. 

"Their  ms  followed  them  out  and  whim¬ 
pered  around  and  around  them,  and  then 
started  for  the  water  again,  but  those  little 
lu-ar  brother*  would  not  budge.  Then  she 
came  bock  again  and  acted  as  if  she  were 
laying  down  the  law.  and  the  thm*  started 
for  the  water  again,  but  they  would  follow 
her  only  to  the  water's  edge-. 

"Finally,  they  picked  up  their  little-  he-e-ls 
anil  started  across  the  sand>>ars  toward  the- 
woods  in  double-quick  time,  hut  that  old 
she-l*-ar  headed  them  e>!T  and  chased  them 
to  the  brink,  where  they  stoexl  like  two 
little  statue-s.  just  where  the  river  lapped 
their  paws. 

"That  poor  mother  bear  looked  up  to 
heaven  as  if  praying  for  patience.  They 
saw  that  look  out  e>f  the  corner  eif  their 
shiny  eyes.  I  had  ne»l  dropt  a  lire-  e»ut 
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The  •mty  tine  o fir  ret  I  mg  transcontinental  trains 
h  electric  power 

The  only  lime  owningand operating  Ut  own  sleep- 
ing  cars  between  Outage  and  Seattle  -Tacoma 

The  only  line  operating  over  ill  own  rails  all  the 
way  between  Chitago  and  Tnget  Sound 

The  shortest  line  from  Chicago  to  Seattle •  Tacoma 
and  the  Orient 


of  the  boat.  Thought  I.  *0ld  lady.  let's | 
**e  who  will  win  out.'  Those  two  little 
fellows  took  advantage  of  that  look  and 
l>oth  took  to  their  heels  at  the  same  time, 
and  she  after  them.  One  little  fellow 
erouehed  down  in  the  sand  as  she  was 
gaining  on  him,  but  his  more  lively  brother 
made  for  the  woods. 

"She  eornered  him  and  to  the  shore 
coaxed  the  two,  only  to  again  meet  defeat. 
Turning,  she  saw  them  make  their  l«old 
escajH*.  This  time  she  was  hopping  mad 
and  catching  up  with  one  she  cuffed  him 
so  hard  that  he  rolled  over  and  over  on 
the  sand  and  was  dazed  for  a  second. 
The  other  little  la-ur  came  back  looking 
frightened  to  death,  while  the  mother 
whimpered  arouud  the  little  cub  she  had 
clouted  ns  if  to  say,  'I  didn't  mean  to  strike 
you  so  hard,  but  you  made  me  do  it.’ 

"When  they  started  for  the  water  the 
fourth  time,  those  two  little  bears  looked  at 
each  other  l>ehii>d  their  mother's  back, 
their  little  button  eyes  fairly  hanging  out 
on  their  cheeks.  They  hated  to  do  it.  but 
there  wasn't  any  way  out.  So  they  fast¬ 
ened  their  little  claws  in  the  fur  of  their 
mother’s  hips,  and  their  eves  sought  each 
other  in  sheer  desperation  as  she  to  well 
them  across  the  river." 


BIRD  IJOOTI.EGG F.RS 

AUK  the  birds  turning  into  bootleggers, 
and  don't  they  know  that  the  Kight- 
eenlh  Amendment  has  pussed?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Hrralti,  the  birds  rare 
naught  for  amendments,  and  it  recounts 
a  story  of  birds  and  mulberry  Irew  which, 
it  says,  is  vouched  for  by  u  visitor  from  the 
South,  which  we  pass  along  to  the  reader 
fur  what  it  is  worth: 

The  palm  for  the  story  of  bird  drunk- 
inness  goes  to  n  visitor  from  the  South, 
who  vouches  for  its  truthfulness.  The 
yarn  centers  around  two  robin  toper* 
and  a  mulberry  tree,  whose  fruit  furnished 
the  means  for  the  steady  state  of  intoxica¬ 
tion  in  which  the  two  uppeured  as  long  ns 
mulberries  were  in  season. 

This  particular  mullsTTv  tree  was  in 
till-  front  yard  of  the  Southerner's  homo, 
and  the  mulberries  themselves  were  as 
large  and  luscious  as  they  are  capable  of 
growing.  It  was  not  the  berrie*  on  the 
tree  that  caused  the  birds’  inebriety,  it  was 
stated,  but  those  on  the  ground.  After 
lying  Iwneath  the  tree  in  the  sun  for  a 
short  time  the  mulberries  would  ferment, 
anil  it  was  this  fermented  juice  which 
caused  the  two  robins  to  imbibe  so  deeply 
that  they  were  practically  outcasts  from 
the  redbreast  family,  and  threatened  to  die 
from  the  effects  of  their  frequent  and  un¬ 
restrained  potations.  This  is  the  yarn 
told  by  the  man  from  below  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line: 

"We  first  noticed  the  two  robins  acting 
strangely  about  the  time  the  mulberries 
became  growl  und  ripe.  They  would  stay 
around  the  tree  all  day,  und  whereas  they 
were  quiet  and  orderly  when  they  arrived 
each  morning,  after  they  had  b*en  there 
a  while  their  conduct  grew  outrageous. 
They  liecame  noisy  and  quarrelsome  in 
the  extreme.  We  didn't  know  why  until, 
after  some  time  had  passed,  we  noticed 
that  they  wouldn't  touch  any  of  the  mul¬ 
berries  on  the  tree.  They  paid  attention 
only  to  those  on  the  ground.  As  long  as 
other  birds  ate  the  fruit  on  the  tree  the  two 
birds,  which  always  flocked  together,  as  it 
were,  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Just 
as  soon  as  an  outsider  alighted  on  the. 


Through  the  Mountains  on 
Electric  Power 

Two  thousand  miles  of  scenic  pano¬ 
rama  ranging  alongside  the  route  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  reaches 
the  summit  of  its  grandeur  in  the  Western 
mountains.  In  this  glorious  region  the 
“Milwaukee”  attains  the  perfection  of 
modern  railway  travel.  Its  incomparable 
transcontinental  train, “The  Olympian,” 
speeds  along  tunnel  and  gorge,  peak 
and  pass,  under  the  smooth  and  irresist¬ 
ible  urge  of  electric  power.  You  view 
from  open  observation  cars  the  full  maj¬ 
esty  of  matchless  Nature.  You  ride  at 
ease,  in  comfort;  and  on  this  smokeless, 
jarless,  faultless  journey  you  realize  why 
so  many  travelers  call  the  “Milwaukee” 
themost  progressive  railroad  in  the  world 

GEORGE  B.  HAYNES,  GcnrraJ  Ysmengrt  Afrnt,  Chicago,  Ju, 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 
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ground  and  liegan  eating  the  barks,  thirc 
trouble  began.  No  lighting  rocks  eould 
lie  more  pugnacious  under  tbe  influence  of 
I  lie  potent  fermented  mullierry  juice  than 
I  how  two  robins.  It  made  them  so  scrappy 
that  the  house  eat  was  almost  afraid  of 
his  life. 

"They  would  even  flutter  their  wings 
nud  clash  their  bills  when  any  of  us  ha|>- 
|tcned  to  pm*  that  wav  after  they'd  been 
indulging  a  while  and  they  were  well 
'lit  up.’ 

"First  off  we  supposed  innocently  that 
it  was  the  birds*  fondness  for  the  fruit 
that  ltd  them  to  net  a»  they  did  with  those 
they  thought  were  beat  on  robbing  them 
of  their  faxorite  fond.  It  wasn’t  food  to 
them,  though— it  was  drink;  they  look'd 
upon  it  as  their  ‘private  stock.'  None  of 
our  sectional  moonshiner*  could  have  l«  u 
more  earnest  about  drixing  off  ' revets totT*' 
than  those  two  bird*. 

"Still,  we  didn't  know  what  the  trouble 
was  until  we  had  a  visit  from  an  old  fellow 
who  had  made  a  study  of  natixe  birds  and 
their  ways.  We  consulted  him  alsiul  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  repudiate*  w’erv 
acting,  and  ask'd  him  what  tlic  trouble  wa>. 

•“They're  just  drunk.'  ho  said  with  a 
laugh,  ‘drunk  on  mulberry  juice.  They'll 
stay  drunk.  too.  until  the  s«nn  i-  oxer. 
Onex*  let  a  robin  fed  the  effects  of  the 
juice  and  an  inebriate  is  made  right  then-. 
Ye*,  sir.  nothing  will  keep  'em  away  from 
the  stuff  afterward  but  death.  For  the 
sake  of  their  families,  as  well  os  the  |nu*i 
of  your  own.  you  would  Iwtter  shoot  'em.'" 


Emergencies 

Tirro,  the  nexv  water¬ 
proofed  mending  tape. 
Keep  a  spool  in  the 
house,  garage,  office, 
tool  chest,  golf  bag, 
traveling  kit.  Mends 
most  everything  from 
baby’s  toys  to  broken  tool 
handles.  Sticks  to  china, 
glass,  metal.  15c  25c  50c 
Ask  your  druggist. 
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Will  You 
have  Qood 
Teeth  in 
1933  ? 


Time  i*  too  precious  to 
lose.  The  sooner  you 
adopt  this  tooth-saving 
brush  — the  more  secure 
you  can  feel  in  preserv- 
ing  your  good  teeth. 

There  is  no  tooth  brush  just 
like  Dr. West's.  It  is  built  small 
to  fit  the  tooth  structure. 
With  its  correctly  shaped 
bristles  it  quickly  rids  the 
interdental  spaces  of  acid- 
forming  debris.  And  with  Dr. 
West's  Tooth  Brush  it  is  Just 
as  easy  to  clean  the  back  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  teeth  as  the  front. 

To  clean  every  part  of  every 
tooth  by  the  approved  from- 
thc-gums  method— to  insure 

taod  teeth  — to  safeguard 
ealth-you  should  start  this 
day  using  Dr.  West's  Tooth 
Brush.  (Approved  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  leading  dentists  and 
health  authorities.) 

Supreme  value  at  these  standard 
prices 

Adult's  sue  •  •  30c 
Youth's  size  •  •  J3c 
Child’s  size  •  •  23c 
At  Four  Dealer's 


A  Calendar  Romance 

Our  hero  was  the  common  sort,  when  all 
is  -aid  and  done: 

lie  worked  his  head  off  daily  and  was  out 
to  get  tbs«  MON. 
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99  OCC3  *1 FLC.  will.  ircuftmK 
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PAY  POSTMAN  ON  OCLIVCRY. 


The  reason  for  his  diligence  was  common- 
place.  'ti»  true — 

He  tried  to  swell  his  salary  so  it  would 
mi  Dice  for  Tl'E. 


YOU  CAN 

l*«  Inn  mu-  in  •'■vie*  (r.  • 

A  New  ay  Mem  *||  HMt  WIWlkTlt  M.nMv  l«  uneil  tr> 
..nyssrtr  at  home  In  ■(«•«  %»eeka  !•'  (ertna  ftti  Ifatrtmi 

1  (jewiK*  every  where  *ith  all  the  iri»Je  yoiicau  aiiript  in 
Noe  *  pit  at  trw|iitrr'|(»v  t'l  bo>  i*o  affeitcv  *»r  ••liuttug 

A4+t99  Si mkmmm  UUraU tj.  1  Hark  Bay.  B~4«v  Mag  . 


Ami  maybe  that’s  the  reason  wb.v  one  da> 
he  lost  his  head. 

And  falling  on  his  knees,  he  cried.  "Oh 
maiden.  wilt  thou  WED?" 


He  may  have  thought  this  sudden,  but  it 
seemed  not  so  to  In-r; 

She  lisped  a  quick  acceptance  and  said 
forcibly.  "Yet  h.  THI  K." 


Cleans  Cleans 

INSIDE  OUTSIDE 


But  when  they  went  to  keeping  bouse  he 
feared  that  he  would  die; 

For.  oh.  that  modern  maiden  could  neither 
bake  nor  FBI. 


She  could  not  run  a  bungalow,  or  even  run 
a  flat. 

So  on  many  sad  occasions  in  a  rx-ta  iraut 
thev  SAT. 


and  BETWEEN 


But  he  forgave  her  everything— a*  man  ha 
always  done. 

When  she  presented  him  one  day  a  bonne 
ing  baby  SI  N. 


TOOTH  BRUSH 
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Mhfrpitvw.apce^.g  OgrntHti*tHWIaC»H 
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The  Real  Commander 

much  salary  doe*  Heupeck  command 
Knack  “Two  dollars  a  week.  His 
commands  the  rx*st."  -  Ac ic  York  •>  </. 
CtnU 
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TRANSMISSION  BY  WIRE  AND  BY 
WIRELESS 

'IT  THEN  one  man  telephones  over  a  wire 

V  *  an«|  another  by  wireless,  wliat  hap¬ 
pens  in  each  case?  0.  B.  Blackwell, 
transinission-«lcvelopinent  engineer  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
tells  us  in  "Notes  on  Radio,"  in  Export 
(New  York),  that  both  are  properly  cum?. 
of  radio-transmission,  the  energy  being 
that  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  the  ether. 
In  the  wire-transmission,  however,  these 
wave*  ure  guided  by  tin*  wire,  while  in 
the  wireless  they  cut  loose  and  spread  out 
in  all  directions.  Mr.  Blackwell’s  article 
is  intended,  he  tells  us,  to  assist  in  forming 
a  clear  picture  of  the  physical  nature  of 
both  the  wire-  and  radio-transmission.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  popular  idea,  he  says, 
that  in  our  win*  circuits  the  telephone  waves 
are  inside  of  the  conductors,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  that  a  liquid  is  inside  of  the 
pipe  conducting  it.  This  is  a  very  incom¬ 
plete  picture.  He  gin*  on: 

It  is  true  that  electrical  currents  are- 
in  the  wires,  but  the  energy  of  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves  is  largely  outside  of  the 
wire*,  anil  surrounds  them.  We  must 
imagine  these  invisible  waves,  in  the  case 

of  our  open-wire  circuits,  tilling  up  ull  the 
space  around  the  wires,  and  within  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  feet  of  them,  and  rushing 
along  the  circuit  at  a  speed  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  a  second,  but  prevented  from 
spreading  and  guided  by  the  wires  to 
exactly  the  place  to  which  we  wish  the 
waves  to  go. 

In  these  wire  systems,  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves  (except  in  the  recent  car¬ 
rier  systems)  are  transmitted  just  as  they 
come  from  the  telephone  transmitter,  that 
is,  they  have  the  same  frequencies  ns  docs 
the  voice  which  causes  them.  They  con¬ 
sist.  therefore,  of  constantly  chunging  com¬ 
plex  waves,  made  up  of  frequencies  varying 
from  |n«rlm|>s  200  cycles  or  less  to  over  2,'«00 
cycles  |H>r  second. 

In  a  radio  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  electromagnetic  waves  an-  also  used, 
these  ore  transmitted  into  wire  arrange¬ 
ments  which  we  know  as  "antenna*,"  so 
designed  that  a  part  of  the  waves  becomes 
entirely  detached  from  the  wires  and  spreads 
out  in  all  directions,  with  no  wire  guides 
whatever,  and  limited  in  spreading  only 
by  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  |ierhnps 
also  by  layers  of  the  upper  atmosphere 
which  have  such  ehvtrical  characteristics 
as  to  reflect  them  back. 

Thus,  iu  our  radio  systems,  we  have  no 
line  problems.  We  have  acquired,  how¬ 
ever,  several  new  sets  of  problems.  I 
refer  to  (1)  putting  the  voice  waves  into 
such  a  condition  that  they  may  be  radiated 
into  space  and  received  from  space;  (2) 
separating  the  different  radio  messages 
from  each  other;  and  (3)  the  problems 
arising  from  the  transmission  character¬ 
istics  of  the  space  through  which  the  radio 
waves  travel. 

Our  ordinary  telephone  waves  do  not 
radiate  appreciably  from  our  circuits, 
]»artly  because  they  are  of  too  low  fre¬ 
quency  to  be  effectively  sent  out  from 
structures  of  any  ordinary  size-,  and  also 
because  our  wire  circuits  are  not  of  a  form  i 
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Hundreds  of  Leading  Companies 
Use  Walker  Electric  Fleets 
for  City  Routes 


Can  Co. 

Rr.  E»pf*«  Co. 
Mf|.  Co. 

Packing  Co. 
Bigelow  Hanford  Carper  Co. 
Bio.  Valley  Creamery  Co. 
Broadway  Dr  pi.  Score 
Burton  Dm, 

Bu.h  Terminal  Co. 


Packing  Co. 


•a  Son..  I  nr. 
•dak  Co 
Gimbel  Broa. 
Hamburger'. 

Harroda.  Lid. 

Mar.hall  Held  &  Co. 
National  BUcuit  Co. 
Pacific  Baking  Co. 

Reid  Murdoch  &  Co. 
United  Cigar  Store  Co. 
YVcatcott  Lipro.  Co. 


if 


Save 

Half! 


Apply  the 

Trucking  Experience 

of  those  highly  skilled  in 
delivering  on  city  routes  at 
lowest  cost. 


Use  Electric  Power— 

at  half  the  cost  of  “gas." 

Use  Walker 
Electric  Trucks  — 

whose  proved“LowestTruck« 
ing  Cost”  has  established  their 
leadership  on  city  routes. 

Write  us  for  list  of  100  representative  Walker  fleet  owners  who 
have  reordered  Walker  trucks  year  after  year  because  their  records 
prove  that  Walkers  toon  save  more  than  they  cost! 

Load  Capacities:  y%—l—2—3%—5  tom 

WALKER  VEHICLE  CO.  -  CHICAGO 

BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
.America's  Leading  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Street  Trucks 


WALKER 

ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

Lowest  TptKkint  Cost  on  City  Routes 
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Transplanting 

Osborn,  Ohio 


When  the  rains  descend  and  the  Hoods 
come,  Osborn,  Ohio,  won't  even  get  her 
feet  wet,  thanks  to  the  giant  strength  of" 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  and  a  few 
husky  tractors. 


Government  dams,  built  tu  prevent  flood*  at  Day- 
ton,  would  cause  Osborn  to  be  submerged  eigh’een 
feet  during  high  water.  Hence  the  migration  of  over 
a  thousand  people  with  their  400  buildings  to  higher 
ground  a  mile  and  a  halfdistant.  It's  a  two-*  ear  task. 

Wherever  big  jobs  are  under  way,  there  you  will 
usually  find  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope,  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  its  dependable  strength  and  long  life. 

I  he  manufacturers  of  Yellow  Strand  also  make  all 
standard  grades  of  wire  rope,  for  all  purposes,  each 
unsurpassed  in  its  class. 

BRODERICK  St  BASCOM  ROPE  CO,  ST.  LOUIS 

Br>«<h*a  N*»  Y«*V  a  .a  Settle  Fwlvin:  Si  LmM  lal  Smith 


Motorists 

Carry  J  BasJinr  Au- 
low  line  in  your  car  and 
tifcguard  your  »pare 
flrt  with  Power*?«r! 
Autowlock.  Both  are 
inatleof  V dlow Strand . 
A»k  your  jccnior) 
dejler. 


WIRE  ROPE 
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which  radiate  easily.  However,  if  th**e 
waves  were  lilierated  into  sjiace.  they 
would  travel  just  as  well.  and.  in  fact.  somt- 
what  letter  than  the  higher  frequencies 
used  in  radio.  Supposing  they  could  U* 
lilx-ratcd,  however,  it  is  evident  we  would 
lie  met  by  he  difDeullv  that  all  of  our  mes¬ 
sage.*  would  interfere  one  with  another, 
since  they  would  all  have  the  same  range 
of  frequencies  and  since  radio  waves  spread 
out  in  all  directions. 

The  alwive  difficulties  are  overcome  in 
radio  hv  generating  a  high-frequency  cur¬ 
rent  for  each  message  we  wish  to  send,  and 
causing  the  voice  currents  to  control  the 
magnitude  of  the  high-frequency  waves 
thm  are  sent  out.  It  is  n  characteristic  of 
high-frequency  waves  that  they  may  l«e 
radiated  from  comparatively  small  antenna 
systems.  By  employing  a  different  high 
frequency  for  each  of  the  telephone  mes¬ 
sages  which  we  wish  to  send,  we  may  at 
any  receiving  point  separate  any  particular 
ine«'age  from  other  messages  which  may  la¬ 
in  space  at  the  same  lime,  provided  the 
message  we  desire  is  at  a  frequency  differ¬ 
ing  sufficiently  from  the  frequencies  of  the 
others.  This  separating  is  done  by  using 
Mi-enlled  electrical  tuning  or  electrical 
filter  systems,  whieh  will  let  through  tile 
desired  frequencies,  but  will  stop  nil 
ot  hers. 

A  good  example  of  the  difference  in 
frequency  required  for  separate  me— ages 
is  in  the  case  of  broadcasting.  I'ntil  n- 
cently.  all  private  broadcasting  in  the 
United  States  had  been  at  a  wave-length 
of  .K10  meters,  which  is  n  frequency  ot 
alKiut  KWMNX)  cycles  per  mcoihI.  It  has 
now  been  decided  to  permit  broadcasting 
simultaneously  at  a  second  wave-length  of 
40!)  metres,  which  i"  a  frequency  of  T.Vf.OtKi 
cycle*  per  second.  If  the  waves  were  any 
closer  together  in  frequency  than  this,  it 
would  not  be  possible,  in  some  sections,  for 
many  of  the  present  typos  of  receiving  *«-t- 
to  listen  to  the  entertainment  being  sent 
out  on  one  without  also  overhearing  the 
other  in  sufficient  amount  to  cause  inter¬ 
ference.  The  number  of  simultamsius  me— 
sages,  then-fore,  is  limited  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  receiving  sets  can  pick  up  mu 
message  and  separate  it  from  nil  other*,  and 
by  the  total  range  in  frequencies  which  cr.n 
lie  used  in  radio. 

In  discussing  radio  we  commonly 
think  of  space  as  fieing  filled  with  a  medium 
culled  the  “ether."  and  that  it  is  this  medium 
through  which  the  electromagnetic  »»'«■■ 
are  transmitted.  Then-  is  considerable 
question  whether  this  is  a  proper  physical 
picture,  but  it  is  anyhow  a  convenient 
manner  of  s|>eaking.  We  should  uote.  how¬ 
ever.  that  if  then- is  an  "ether."  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves  which  we  employ  in  our 
win*  systems  an-  transmitted  through  it 
just  as  truly  as  an*  tin*  radio  waves.  With 
win*  transmission,  however,  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves  travel  through,  and  disturb 
only  a  relatively  small  n*gi«>n  in  the  ether 
immediately  surrounding  the  wires,  w  here¬ 
as  the  radio  waves  disturb  the  ether  for  a 
very  large  region  extending  in  all  direction- 
from  the  transmitting  station. 

We  sometimes  hear  in  radio  the  ex¬ 
pression  "message  capacity  of  the  ether." 
By  this  is  meant  the  number  of  simultane¬ 
ous  radio  communications  that  can  U 
carried  out  in  any  region  without  inter¬ 
ference*.  Evidently  this  depends  greatly  on 
the  locations  of  the  stations,  on  ihe  type  of 
apparatus  used,  and  on  the  amount  «t 


interference  permitted.  Roughly  speaking, 
however,  it  can  Ik*  said  that  if  the  entire 
range  of  frequencies  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  radio  could  be  applied  to  radio¬ 
telephone.  it  would  l»e  possible  with  the 
type  of  sets  in  general  use  to  establish  per¬ 
haps  twenty-five  simultaneous  non-inter¬ 
fering  two-way  channels  in  any  given 
region.  In  view,  however,  of  radio  teleg¬ 
raphy  and  radio  broadcasting,  of  the  radio 
compass  and  lieacou  stations  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  establishing, 
and  of  the  setting  aside  of  wave-lengths  for 
military  purposes,  difficulties  have  already 
arisen  in  obtaining  non-interfering  wave¬ 
lengths. 

The  radio  conference  which  van  brought 
together  by  the  United  Stat  -s  Depart- 
ment  of  Commerce  to  consider  the  matter 
recommended  an  allocation  of  wave-lengths 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  leave  the 
radiotelephone  situation  as  follows: 

For  the  ship- to-shorn  business  a  range 
of  frequencies  is  allocated  which  would 
!>ermit  two  simultaneous  conversations  to 
Is*  carried  on  in  any  one  region,  by  making 
use  of  the  lient  methods  which  have  lies' n 
developed  in  the  art.  This  space,  however, 
is  not  set  aside  exclusively  for  telephone 
service,  but  may  also  Ik«  occupied  with 
certain  types  of  ship-to-shorc  telegraph. 
This  might  seriously  interfere  with  the 
telephone  service. 

For  transoceanic  telephony  no  space 
was  definitely  set  aside,  alt  ho  a  range  of 
frequencies  was  designated  which  would  I** 
sufficiently  wide  for  one  conversation,  and 
it  was  recommended  that  tests  of  such 
transmission  lie  permitted  in  this  range. 

For  connection  between  fixt  point*, 
there  were  set  aside  two  narrow -frequency 
bands.  Tlu*se  ure  ut  wave-lengths  Ih-sI 
adapted  for  distances  of  several  hundred 
miles.  Each  of  these,  with  a  small  amount 
of  further  development  work,  could  be 
made  to  carry  a  single  conversation.  They 
arc  not  assigned  exclusively  to  telephony, 
and  so  may  be  interfered  with  by  teleg¬ 
raphy. 

Comparatively  liberal  provision  was 
made  by  the  committee  for  broadcasting 
ptiri>oses.  Space  was  set  aside  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  region  in  which  broadcasting  is  now- 
being  done.  permitting  at  least  four  simul¬ 
taneous  broadcast  channels  with  present 
sets  ill  the  districts  along  the  coast.  This 
could  be  increased  by  at  least  two  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  by  using,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  wave-lengths  which  along  the  coast 
are  employed  in  marine  telegraphy.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  a  space  was  set  aside  using  much 
shorter  wave-lengths,  in  which  several 
more  broadcast  stations  could  work,  altho 
these  wave-lengths  would  probably  l«  loss 
satisfactory  for  such  service.  Th«-  above 
is  in  addition  to  several  frequency  bands 
set  aside  for  government  and  other  official 
broadcasting. 

It  is  evident  that  the  above  do***  not 
give  much  room  in  which  radiotelephony, 
aside  from  broadcasting,  can  develop. 
However,  methods  have  been  worked  out 
theoretically,  and  to  some  extent  in  prac¬ 
tise.  by  which  it  would  l*e  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  the  message  capacity  by  several 
times.  Such  systems  bring  in  considerable 
complexity  and  expense,  and  these  increase 
rapidly  as  the  channels  are  crowded  closer 
together.  With  developments  along  thi> 
line,  however,  and  with  the  further  dev  .-loll¬ 
ing  of  shorter  wave-lengths  than  an*  now- 
in  use,  we  believe  that  the  radio  message 
possibilities  can  l*e  increased  sufficiently 
to  take  care  of  the  service  which  requires 
radio. 
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BEMT 


&  9 /aril ware 


Tires  are  money — 

don't  leave  them  UNPROTECTED! 


IF  you  want  to  know  just  how 
unyielding  a  Sargent  Cyl¬ 
inder  Padlock  can  be.  put  one 
on  your  extra  tires — then  lose 
the  key. 

In  the  Sargent  collection 
there  is  one  that  served  on  a 
New  England  private  garage 
door,  A  thief  battered  it,  pried 
it.  and  twisted  it,  and  finally 
abandoned  his  efforts  to  make 
it  give  way.  After  having  made 


somewhat  similar  tests  in  our 
laboratory,  we  can  imagine  his 
perspiring  despair. 

Put  a  Sargent  Cylinder 
Padlock  on  your  spares  to-day. 
Its  cost  is  so  reasonable,  you 
can  afford  to  use  one  also  on 
tool  boxes,  garage  doors,  tool 
houses,  cellar  windows,  locker 
doors  and  chests  of  valuables. 
It  protects  as  adequately  as 
the  Sargent  Cylinder  Lock  on 
your  home’s  front  door. 


Make  your  home  more  secure  and  better  look¬ 
ing  with  the  proper  Sargent  Locks  and  Hard¬ 
ware.  Write  for  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturer* 

40  Water  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Radio-transmission,  we  arc  told,  is 
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SONNE80RN 


STOP 

LEAKS 

IN  YOUR 

ROOFS 


Siormiiibt 


row  USE  OM  ANY  Boor  IN  ANY  WEATHER 


forma  •  thick,  elaatic  coating  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  thin,  eaaily 
cracked  painta.  It  eipanda  and 
contracta  with  the  weather  without 
cracking  and  ao  laata  for  yeara  and 
aavea  money. 

Protecta  good  roofa  —  aavea  old 
roofa  for  long  aervice  without  the 
expenae  of  re-roofing. 

Rrady  to  apply — you  can  brueh  it  on. 

ni  Maroon,  Light  Rod  and  Croon, 
soratea  and  protacla  old  or  now 
roola.  Buy  of  your  dealor  or  aond  ua 
Ihia  coupon  Sold  in  largo  or  amall  lola. 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 

114  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

f— Cut  out  thia  coupon  and  mail  to  ua— ^ 

1-  Sonneborn  Son  a,  Ine..  I  D. 

114  Fillh  Avo.,  Now  York. 

Sand  mo  booklet,  "Leakproof  Roola.” 
containing  valuable  root  Inlormatton 
and  toatimonlala  covering  yeara. 

Signed . . . . . . . . 

A  d  d  re  a  a . . . .... 

Draler’a  Name . 


Bruah  a  coating  of  Stormtight  over 
your  roof  and  all  leaka  are  atopped. 
Painting  and  patching  are  tempo¬ 
rary,  but  Stormtight  gives  leak- 
proof  protection  for  years  against 
the  raint  of  autumn  and  thm  tnowt 
of  wintar. 


SONSEBOPN  PRODUCTS 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 
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generally  more*  variable  than  wire- trails  mis¬ 
sion.  This  depends.  however,  largely  on 
the  wave-lengths  and  the  distances.  The 
power  from  the  usual  type  of  broadcasting 
station  at  -W miles  i-  usually  fairly  constant. 
At  ‘200  miles  overland,  the  power  inav  vary 
hundreds  of  limes  within  a  few  hours.  or 
even  minutes.  For  longer  distances  the 
amount  of  variation  rapidly  increases. 
Radio-transmission  over  water  is  niueh  leas 
variable  than  over  land.  The  amount  of 
\arialion  increases  rapidly  as  the  wave¬ 
length  is  shortened.  To  quote  further: 

Per  hap*  the  most  unhappy  feature  of 
transmission  through  space  is  the  well- 
known  ■'static.”  This  appears  to  eonte 
from  lightning  and  other  electrical  dis¬ 
turbances  in  sj>ace.  and  varies  tremen¬ 
dously  in  volume  from  summer  to  winter, 
from  day  to  day.  and  from  hour  to  hour. 
Tests  made  at  a  point  in  northern  New 
Jersey  for  long  wave-length*  show  the 
average  -.tatie  at  that  jioiiit  this  summer 
uImmii  .VI  lime*  as  great  in  power  as  the 
average  stutie  Iasi  winter.  Variations  of 
25  times  in  static  power  were  recorded 
within  single-  days.  A*  it  is  generally  |*os- 
sible  with  modern  rceeixing  sets  to  amplify 
the  received  signals  to  the  point  where  static 
interference  In-coiiic*  so  loud  that  further 
amplification  is  uncle**.  this  large  variation 
in  l he  static-  means  a  large  variation  in  the 
distance  to  which  the  station  may  bo 
heard. 


ARTIFICIAL  COTTON 

HPIIK  enormous  increase-  in  llic  produe- 
lion  and  u*e-  of  artificial  silk  hus  nat¬ 
urally  din-ct.-d  attention  to  the  |»ts«ihility 
of  imitating  other  textile  filters  with  wood 
relluloM*.  The  threatened  shortage-  of  cot¬ 
ton  ha*  recently  been  di*eu*t  bv  an  Knglish 
authority,  who  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  e-itlu-r  shortly  devise*  a  way  of 
making  artificial  Colton,  or  discover  some 
either  natural  filter  that  may  supplement 
the-  cotton  crop.  The  Chemical  ,\gr  New 
York)  quotes  hi*  word*  with  introductory 
comment.  This  pn|*-r  Ite-Keve-s  that  with 
the  I’nited  State*  now  consuming  70  t*-r 
cent,  of  its  cotton  pretductiun.  the  fears  of 
textile  manufacturing  nations  who  depend 
upon  the  expeirte-d  surplus  are  well  war¬ 
rant's!.  Tin-  time  is  not  remote,  it  thinks, 
nht-ii  dependence  upon  American  e*otton 
will  l»e  endanger.  <1  if  that  time  alre-adv  has 
not  arrived.  It  continues: 

Sir  Milton  S.  Sharp,  at  the  re«-ent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Bradford.  Kngland.  Dyers' 
Association.  di»eust  tin-  grate  danger  of  a 
shortage  in  tin-  world's  supply  of  eotton, 
and  lln-  |  nssibility  of  a  substitute  or  sup¬ 
plementary  commodity  lw-ing  discovered 
which  would  fns-  the  ro'ton  industry  from 
entitv  dependence  on  the  ordinary  eotton 
ern|ts. 

'ine.-  1901.  when  we  evjtorti-d  altout  72 
[ter  rent,  of  the  eotton  crop,  to  1921.  when 
we  exported  altoul  -Ml  per  cent,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  the  latter  year  the  crop  was 
40  per  cent.  greater  than  20  years  before. 


BUNIONS 

can  be  relieved 
and  reduced 


There’*  no  need  to  suffer  the  torture  of 
tender,  aching  bunions  anil  enlarged  toe 
joints  or  the  annoyance  of  bulging,  un¬ 
sightly  shoes.  Nearly  ioo.ooo  bunion 

•uflrirra  «r,  rrllrf  liora  IhU  i-un  luvl  ilrtormlty 

rvYO’  VY4/  ihMufh  1 1  hr  u*r  a i  Dr  Scholl’i  Huf»«a 


.  T fcto  derftcr  L  a  oprcUlty  mo uhN  mhMd  o* 
ilriihlr.  ominrpfk'  rubber  It  rrmow*  the  |>rrweurr 

<»•  thr  I. union  fim  Immrduir  rrliH,  hidr»  flit 

mUrw~\  K»iBt  by  fill  Inc  in  tbr  hollo*  r**  »nd 
tyhSirc*^  i hr  enlEffrurm.  When  worn  urxVr  lU 
•torkin*  it  i*  n»t  vtRblr  and  mil  rvit  ahUt  out  of  |iUr#. 
IH  Vhoir*  lluiion  Mriturrr  is  made  in  »ll  nm 

ih  *4d  by  «hne  And  <lruc  *t nrr*  evrn  whrfr  At 

7  W  mrh  Thrrr  i.  a  t>r  -Scholl  Pool  Corn  loft  Apjdi- 
rno-  or  Mr  no'll  >  I  nr  rvrry  <<«i  inuMr 

Write  for  frrr  bunk.  •The  Pert  and  Thru  C  iff- 

tertfUr-fTE 


Dr  Scholls 

Rot  Comfort  Appliances 


PATENTS.  SrMrnl  Hy>rra  *ins|  Kl<  OMI> 

or  INVENTION  III  A  NIC"  br(t»r»-  di.Uim  Inirntt  fit 
'mid  modH  or  aketrh  and  dmipttoa  (if  yoof  ininitua 
for  our  tree  opmkin  of  it*  t»atrn««l4r  luturr 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  S.  CO. 

750  9th  Wn.hlniton,  D.  C. 


SEXUAL 

KNOWLEDGE 


■  _ 

By  W, nt, old  Scott  Holt.  MO  .  RhJi. 

SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

*•*  •mu  mm 

»•••  -  to*  nw»  me,  laNrt  Menw 

r*  -  ,  mU  torn  mm  u~ 


'MI  RICAN  PI’S.  CO-  M4  W.iwt.n  HU,.  PM.4.1,1,,, 


The  Literary  Digest 

INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK  REVIEW 


A  ne*.  cx>oiDrr!i.rKlr.  and  InteMrtv  Intrrmunc  i«M 
to  I  hr  srorld  of  m  *trro  I  took*,  rocitalnlu.  rrvimt  try  In- 
mouf  author*  and  nitf-fi  on  the  latcn  bnoka  of  hcttOJ. 
travel,  blorraphv.  •  irnc#.  arid  lltrrmn  art 


/ iwJ  Monthly — /jf.  pit  <opy  dl  nn\-4eoiftt. 
ft. so  yearly  by  lubtcription 

rtftt  i  viouiB  mtm.  r+>.  bum  tm% i  inwt.  ^  ™ 


Controversy  Among 
Protestants 

A  potential  mo  l/i  but  mu  to  ikr  rrlinoo*  IWtim-" 
M.mn  lb-  FuMamriitalnU  and  the  libmb  a.  to  (Sr 
«mrin  Urlh  ai*.l  (Khrr  Chrmtian  .kvma-  i-  ilw*  f.- 
markable  Look -The 

Psychology  of  Inspiration 

Bt  G«»hci  Lsssiso  R»tvosti 
Pr^ru or  j*  fAr  Gno*  IfoMi h0o*  CaaweM^ 

You  wi*  preatiwlv  lr  muni  at  tbr  istkr'f 
traordiaary  <4  lie  oim*  difficult  nl>irel  »-.l  K» 
«nr  a*wjt  ihe  BiUt  Dr.  Katmnad 
'•intfi.k  that  Rriirrc!  h»*  miK*  to  earn  br  audv.n*  t><- 
astarr  of  lerilaoj  th-rflmt  nt  trulh  upoo  it  uo'nath 
n t  ml *-ri  truth,  tbr  lelaefcT  of  rh rl  ,S»v»  -o«- 
wvi  n  ♦  iVromciojf  makmunicBtKm.  hi  ft* 

Tke  PrpXuoiy  of  loiptraSot  isit"  qyrUiom  that 
easy  Cbrrdiam  (i*l  lartArtinc  It  will  iqtr-nn  cfcurrb 
mrmbres  is  loth  cami»  of  the  biblical  mnt-mrr** 
\»»1  it  will  much  toward  IwraKsunnc  fhrs»*ait> 
with  molcrri  tho-jfht  You  will  hod  ioterm  in  act  ct 
ile  3»  pare. 

CV*  It  a it;  t/.lt 

FwiSR*ta*lliC.»M«'  rikl|iha..)>(  F.wtk  A»  .So  Ia.1 
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S  back  of  the 

x -Alcazar? 


wo  have  witnessed  not  only  a  wonderful 
expansion  of  textile  manufacture,  hut  the 
development  of  uses  for  cotton  as  a  chem¬ 
ical  raw  material,  as  well  as  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  wrought  by  an  insect  and  the 
growth  of  intelligence  in  agricultural  prac¬ 
tise  in  the  cotton  States.  Accordingly.  Sir 
Milton's  emphasis  u|k»u  the  importance  of 
cotton  culture  within  the  Empire  and  his 
plea  for  the  chemist  to  devise  a  substitute 
or  supplement  seem  just i liable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  I.ancathirr  weaver  and 
exporter  of  cotton  goods. 

Sir  Milton  Sharp’*  speech  is  quoted  as 
follows: 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  ixtssihiliiy  of  freeing 
the  great  cotton  industry  from  entire  de- 
pendence  on  the  cotton  crops  of  the  world 
for  un  adequate  supply  of  its  raw’  material. 
This  may  seem  u  startling  and  even  an 
absurd  statement;  nevertheless  it  has  been 
deduced  from  close  reasoning,  its  possibility 
being  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the 
case  of  artificial  silk,  which  is  now  l>eing 
produced  in  thousands  of  tons  a  year, 
mainly  from  one  of  the  most  world-wide 
commodities  namely,  wood  cellulose. 

"  1  have  long  held  the  view  that  properly 
directed  scleutitlc  research  would,  in  time, 
find  a  method  of  producing  an  article  which, 
ultho  not  exactly  a  substitute  for  cotton, 
would  supplement  it  on  a  great  commercial 
scale,  just  a *  artificial  silk  has  supple¬ 
mented  real  silk.  Such  a  raw  material 
would  Ih*  immune  from  serious  attacks  of 
insect  in-Sts  which  so  greatly  affect  the 
weight  of  cotton  harvested  in  America  and 
other  cotton-growing  count ri«.  It  would 
further  hove  perfect  immunity  from  ad¬ 
verse  climatic  conditions;  and  incidentally 
the  steadying  of  prices  would  be  of  incal¬ 
culable  advantage. 

"Some  years  ago  our  attention  was  called 
to  a  liber  said  to  be  produced  on  the  lines  of 
viscose  silk,  which,  it  was  claimed,  could 
easily  be  produced  in  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons.  The  article  seemed  very 
promising,  but  nothing  practical  resulted. 
I  do  not  Indie vc.  however,  that  the  |M>ssibil- 
ily  of  producing  a  really  usable  fiber  *up- 
plcmcntary  to  cotton  is  by  any  means 
confined  to  a  proems  similnr  to  that  of  ar¬ 
tificial  silk  production.  On  the  contrary.  I 
think  it  certain  that  some  day  a  plant  will 
be  discovered,  probably  in  a  tropical  cli¬ 
mate.  capable  of  being  converted  into  fiber 
and  cloth  just  as  easily  as  cotton,  and 
which  could  lie  cultivated  in  unlimited 
quantity  without  the  skill,  care,  and  risks 
attendant  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

"The  recent  announcement  of  u  textile 
fiber  named  nrghan  seems  to  lend  con¬ 
firmation  to  such  a  view.  This  is  grown  in 
the  rublnT  plantations  of  the  Muluv  States, 
and  it  is  claimed  can  In*  grown  at  a  profit 
at  SICK)  per  ton.  I  have  seen  fiber  and 
cloth  mode  from  it,  anil  if  the  claims  of  its 
sponsors  an.*  substantiated.  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  predicting  a  great  future  for  it. 
At  the  moment  my  object  is  to  plead  that 
such  possibilities  us  I  have  referred  to 
should  form  the  subject  of  close  investiga¬ 
tion  bv  the  best  brains  that  can  bo  found. 

"The  production  of  an  artificial  fiber 
which  would  enable  cloth  to  Ik*  produced  at 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  millions  in  India, 
the  Far  East,  and  elsewhere,  to  whom  the 
cost  of  our  cotton  cloths  to-day  is  entirely 
prohibitive,  or  permits  of  their  use  as  lux¬ 
uries  only,  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  of  chemists  and  sci¬ 
entists  generally.  l*rice  and  consumption 
all  the  world  over  have  an  invisible  connec¬ 
tion  and  mutual  dependence,  and  it  is  of  the 
t;rvn tost  moment  that  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  this  fact.” 


Everyone  knows  the  Duplex-Alcazar— the  pioneer  three- 
fuel  range — burning  gas  and  coal  or  wood — singly  or 
altogether — changing  instantaneously  from  fuel  to  fuel. 

It  makes  the  kitchen  comfortable  the  whole  year  around — 
warm  in  winter— cool  in  summer  and  comfortable  in 
between — cuts  fuel  costs  and  makes  good  cooking  better. 


QUALITY  KITCHEN  RANGES 

Every  Type ,  Style  and  Price 
For  Every  Fuel 

But  back  of  the  Duplex-Alcazar  is  the  finest  line  of  cook¬ 
ing  ranges — gas  ranges — kerosene  gas  cook  stoves — and 
coal  and  wood  ranges  that  skill  and  facilities  born  of  a 
lifetime  in  the  business  can  put  together. 

The  name  Alcazar  identifies  a  range  that  gives  full  money’s 
worth  in  performance,  durability  and  beauty. 

Look  for  it.  It's  a  safe  way  to  buy  a  range. 

See  Y our  Dealer  or  Write  Us 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 


407  Cleveland  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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The  Protection 
is  right  in 
the  paper 

This  check  iscompletely 
protected  the  moment  if 
is  written.  The  protection 
is  right  in  the  paper, 
guarding  every  part  of  the 
check.  Any  attempt  at 
alteration  is  instantly 
exposed. 

No  method  of  erasure 
whether  chemical  or 
mechanical  can  remove 
the  writing  on  National 
Safety  Paper,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  a  stain  or  glaring 
white  spot  in  the  paper. 

National  Safety  Paper 
has  been  tested  by  over 
50  years  of  use.  So  abso¬ 
lute  has  its  protection 
proved,  that  today  it  is 
used  by  a  majority  of  the 
banks  and  t  rustcompanics 
in  virtually  every  finan¬ 
cial  center  of  the  country*. 

.This  protection  against 
check -alteration  is  yours 
for  the  asking  —  most 
banks  will  furnish  check*, 
on  National  Safety  Paper 
upon  request.  Or  if  you 
buy  your  own  checks, 
specify  National  Safety 
Paper  to  your  lithographer. 

Write  for  our  book  “Th; 

F'ctrrti  on  of  Cheek  t.  *  * 

National 

Safety  Paper 

George  Ln  Monte  &  Son 

PoundcJ  IS7I 

61  Broadway.  New  York 


it  *If  msit 

frJ  ‘  T.—e. 

COMPARATIVE  REWARDS  OF  FARM  WORK  AND 

FACTORY  WORK 


N' 


'OWADAYS  "the  purchasing  power 
of  the  factory  worker  is  altout  one- 
third  greater  than  it  was  in  1013.  anil  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  is  al>out 
one-third  less  than  it  was  in  1913."  This, 
continues  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company’s 
HnsiutM  Bulletin,  "is  the  fundamental 
reason  for  the  prevailing  discontent  in  the 
agricultural  section."  As 
the  writer  for  the  Ohio  tank 
l*oints  out: 


After  all  allowances  are  made,  however, 
it  remains  clear  that  there  is  a  great 
and  growing  maladjustment  bi-tween 
the  material  rewards  of  farm  work  and 
of  factory  work.  It  sit-ins  certain  that 
eventually  a  In-tier  relationship  will  have 
to  develop,  and  that  it  will  ta  brought 
altout  by  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
manufactured  article*. 


The  low  price  of  wheat  i- 
t he  easily  cited  fact  which 
the  farmer  uses  to  illustrate 
his  complaint,  hut  the  im- 
portunt  prevailing  condi¬ 
tion  is  that  industrial  wages 
have  risen  far  mure  rapidly 
than  the  cost  of  living, 
while  the  prices  the  farmer- 
receivo  for  their  product- 
have  remained  relatively 
low.  This  has  increas'd 
the  purchasing  power  of  the 
factory  worker  far  atmve  t  he 
pre-war  level,  and  deen-aaed 
the  purchasing  power  of  tin- 
farmer. 

Tin*  acconi|>anying  dia¬ 
gram  compart*  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  factory  work¬ 
ers’  wage,  and  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  baaed  on  the 
relation. hip  between  the 
cost  of  living  and  t  io  wag.  ' 
of  the  average  New  York 
©late  factory  worker.  It 
read,  "that  the  average 


we 


indicati**. 
factory  em¬ 
ployee  then*  is  able  to  purchase  from  his 
prr-ent  wage*  about  one-third  more  of  the 
necessities  of  life  than  he  could  in  1913, 
and  distinctly  more  than  he  could  at  the 
peak  of  the  boom  of  1920."  In  the  same 
diagram  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmers  is  I  ased  on  a  compan-m  of  farm 
product*  and  retail  prices  of  good*  pur¬ 
chase!  I  by  families.  Tins  curve  "shows 
a  mi**t  severe  drop  in  1920,  and  only 
moderate  recovery  since  then."  To  quote 
further  from  the  article  published  by  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company: 

Then*  an-  two  factors  which  have  oper¬ 
ated  to  make  the  plight  of  the  farmer 
somewhat  less  hard  than  the  comparison 
of  the  diagram  would  indicate.  One  is  that 
the  farmers  will  receive  this  year  more 
dollars  for  their  crojw  than  they  did  last 
year  or  the  year  before,  and  these  dol¬ 
lar*  are  available  to  pay  off  old  debts  quite 
regardless  of  current  retail  prices.  The 
other  is  that  better  farming  methods,  and 
the  extended  use  of  power  machinery, 
an-  enabling  the  farms  to  produce  larger 
crops  with  fewer  workers.  This  tends  to 
increase  the  relative  per  capita  income, 
and  is  not  taken  into  account  by  the 
lines  of  the  diagram. 


THE  BUCKETEKR  AM)  HIS  BANKER 
IS#  banker  morally  justified  in  accepting 

deposit*  from  n  bucket-shop  keeper* 
This  question  is  raised  by  B.  C\  Forbes 
in  his  Fur  bet  Magazine  in  connection  with 
the  numerous  recent  exposure*  of  bucket- 
shops  in  New  York.  He  says: 

Most  of  these  concerns  were  so  palpably 
conducting  questionable  operations  that 
the  bwt  newspapers  and  financial  and  busi¬ 
ness  periodical*  would  not  accept  their 
advertising.  Yet  ull  then-  scheming 
scoundrel*  were  able  to  get  banks  to  accept 
their  business  and  to  grant  them  cheeking 
facilities.  In  a  talk  I  made  at  the  New 
York  State  Bankers'  Convention  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City.  I  bluntly  asked  them  whether  they 
did  not  feel  they  hud  a  responsibility  in  this 
connection  which  they  had  tragically  failed 
to  meet.  If  high-grade  newspapers  and 
periodicals  knew-  enough  about  some  of 
these  concerns  to  turn  down  their  business, 
and  had  backbone  enough  to  scorn  profits 
from  such  a  source,  why.  I  asked,  hadn't 
bankers  as  much  information  and  as  much 
baokboue? 

And  so  Mr.  Forbes  concludes  with  this 
emphatic  sentence: 

1  look  upon  a  banker  who  knowingly 
takes  deposit*  and  supplies  cheek-books  t-> 
a  swindling  concern  as  no  better  than  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

August  29. — Italy  demands  a  formal  apol- 

Sfrom  the  Greek  OoNommoat.  an 
enmity  of  .'O.(XXUXX)  lir,-.  ami  full 
honors  by  the  Greek  fleet  to  the  Italian 
fleet  in  Piru-us.  licoause  of  the  assassina- 
tion  of  the  five  Italian  members  of  the 
Greco-Albanian  boundary  mission  in 
Janina.  Albania,  on  Monday,  August 
27.  It  is  alleged  that  the  assassination 
was  inspired  by  political  motives. 

August  :i0. — Greece  declines  to  accedo  to 
all  the  terms  of  the  Italian  ultimatum, 
daH'laring  that  some  of  them  infringe 
the  sovereignty  and  honor  ot  Greece. 

August  31. — The  Italian  fleet  Itonibard* 
Corfu,  on  the  Island  of  Corfu,  killing 
fifteen  Greek  civilians,  it  is  reported, 
and  then  occupies  the  city.  The  Greek 
Government  invokes  the  intervention 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 


“You  needn’t  give  this  roof 

a  thought  till  1943  at  least — 
the  Bond  guarantees  that ” 

A  definite  period  of  guaranteed  service.  That’s  what  the  owner  of  any  building 
receives  when  the  architect  writes  “Barrett  Specification  Roof"  into  the 
plans.  For  w  hen  the  roof  is  completed  a  Surety  Bond  issued  by  a  great  national 
Bonding  Company  is  delivered  to  the  owner— a  bond  absolutely  guaranteeing 
the  roof  against  repair  and  maintenance  expense  for  20  years. 

Notice  that  the  headline  of  this  advertisement  reads  “till  1943  at  least'* 
Many  roofs  of  this  type  arc  still  in  excellent  condition  after  40  or  more  years 
of  hard  service.  Furthermore,  these  roofs  give  unsurpassed  fire  protection  — 
always  take  the  base  rate  of  fire  insurance.  Moderate  in  first  cost,  bonded 
against  maintenance  expense,  they  have  proved  themselves  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  roofs  that  it  is  possible  to  build. 

Back  of  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  stand  these  four  factors: 

1.  The  Barrett  Specification — a  formula  for  flat  (or  nearly  flat)  roof 
construction  drawn  up  by  Barrett  technical  men  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  leading  architects,  engineers  and  contractors. 

2.  Standardized  materials-  The  Barrett  Specification  rigidly  pre¬ 
scribes  the  quality  and  quantity  of  materials:  the  necessary 
number  of  layers  of  Specification  Felt,  the  requisite  amount  of 
Barrett  Specification  Pitch,  the  top  coat  of  pitch  poured  (not 
mopped)  and  finally  the  wearing  surface  of  firmly  embedded 
gravel  or  slag,  so  essential  to  right  roof  construction. 

3.  The  man  uho  lays  the  roof—  only  a  man  w  ith  an  earned  reputation 
for  good  work  can  qualify  to  lay  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof — 
can  obtain  the  20-ycar  bond  for  the  owner  of  the  building. 

4.  The  Barrett  Inspection  Service — Highly  trained  Barrett  technical 
men  arc  on  the  job  to  sec  that  the  Barrett  Specification  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  every  detail.  Only  after  their  O.  K.  lias  been  received 
is  the  Bond  issued. 

There  are  two  types  of  Barrett  Specification  Roofs — ’Iype  “AA,"  bonded 
for  20  years;  Type  “A,”  bonded  for  10  years.  Both  are  built  of  the  same  high- 
grade  materials,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  quantity  used. 

If  you  arc  thinking  of  roofing — or  reroofing  —  any  structure  with  a  flat  or 
nearly  flat  roof,  write  for  copies  of  I  he  Barrett  Specification  —  free  of  course. 


September  1. — A  catastrophe  combined  of 
earthquake,  fire,  tidal  waves,  and  a 
typhoon  lays  wusto  almost  the  whole  of 
Tokyo  and  Vokohamn  and  other  cities 
on  (lie  eastern  -cnl»onrd  of  Japan,  and 
enures  the  death  oi  a  number  estimated 
at  from  150, (XX>  to  .MX), 000.  The  dis¬ 
aster  is  suid  to  l«o  the  greatest  in  mod¬ 
ern  history. 

Septctidtcr  2.-  Italy  seizes  the  islands  of 
I’axort  and  Antipaxo*.  part  of  the 
Ionian  group  in  the  vicinity  of  Corfu. 
The  Council  of  the  League  -of  Nations 
decides  to  take  up  the  Itulo-Greek  dis¬ 
pute  on  September  4. 

September  3.- The  Italian  Government 
states  that  the  controversy  Itctwecii 
Greece  and  Italy  concern"  directly  the 
honor  of  Italy  and  therefore  can  not  *m« 
willed  by  any  international  court. 

The  result  of  the  recent  Irish  election,  as 
announced  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Gov¬ 
ernment.  gives  the  Government  63 
-eats;  Republicans.  M;  Independents, 
10;  l-alior,  15:  and  Farmers,  15. 

September  4. — A  counter-revolutionary 

republican  movement  is  under  way  in 
Athens,  it  is  reported,  ami  the  city  is 
completely  isolated. 

Radio  messages  announce  that  the  I'nitod 
States  Consul-General  at  Yokohama 
and  his  wife  were  killed  in  the  earth¬ 
quake  disaster  of  September  I. 

DOMESTIC 

August  29. — Governor  Line  hot.  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  suggests  a  10  per  rent,  wage 
increase  for  the  anthracite  miner-,  the 
eight-hour  day  and  union  recognition, 
to  avert  the  strike  scheduled  to  begin 
September  I.  The  eight-hour  day  and 
union  recognition  are  either  already  in 
eTis't  in  the  industry  or  have  been  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  operators. 

'.ugust  :#). — A  mob  reported  to  number 
thousands  detie*  the  |>oliee.  firemen. 
State  troopers  ami  tear  gas  to  break  up 
a  Ku  Klux  Klan  meeting  at  Perth 
Amboy,  New*  Jersey. 


Company 


40  RF.CTOK  STREET  —  NEW  YORK  CITA’ 

THE  BABRFTT  COMPANY.  LIMITED:  2021  M.  Hahrfl  Mrrrl.  Mooi«r*l.  O*--  t  *n»rfi 


fU"t  31.— The  State  Depart  men'  for¬ 
mally  announces  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico  and 
that  it  is  taking  steps  to  accredit  its 
charge  d’affaires,  pending  the  ap- 

Siintmcnt  of  an  amba-sador.  The 
Icxican  Government  issues  a  similar 
statement. 


Bonded  fbr 
20  and  10 
Years 


The  American  Bar  Association,  meeting 
at  Minneapolis,  adopts  a  resolution 
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Smoking  the 
peace  pipe 
in  Wartime 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


urging  participation  by  the  United 
State*  in  the  World  Court.  Robert  B. 
I  w  Saner.  “I  Dallas  Texas,  i*  elected 
IToident  of  the  Association. 


As  any  ex-dough  boy  will  tell  you.  a 
thousand  tons  of  tobacco  distributed  over 
a  lighting  force  of  2.01)0.000  men  showed 
good  intentions,  but  it  didn't  till  the  need 
— not  by  a  few  million  pipefuls. 

Even  today  letters  still  conic  in  from 
veteran*  who  have  forgotten  the  horrors 
of  war  and  remember  only  the  thrill  «»f  “a 
real  American  smoke"  in  France. 

For  one,  Hugh  Livingstone.  Adjutant  of 
Yankee  Division  Post.  No.  272.  V.F.W., 

remembers: 

Pro.Mm.-r,  R.  t. 

I  am- A  tins  lire  Co.. 

Kuhinond.  V*. 

UenilMnsn: 

My  Inirndin-tlon  to  Edorwnrtb  took  place 
ov.T  III  the  trnlnln*  arm  In  Pranct-  uiM.>r  ctr- 
«ini*tanr<w  ih»t  left  a  UbIIiui  Inipmwlon  >U 
the  Soul  ipialutm  of  Edirvworth 
One  night,  after  a  hard  iU»*  »<i»W.  my 
t Hinkle  drew  •  pwltage  from  home,  one  of 
thme  iny-terlou*  affair*  th»t  nil*hi  coo  lain 
•  verytalng  but  ahat  you  wanted. 

After  line  crmumlr*  of  gu<wligr  he  opennl 
It  and  the  llr.t  thing  «•»  »a»  the  blue  bo* 
of  Kd*e«orth  Alt  further  operation.  e^».e,l 
until  we  nll.ll  the  pi  pm.  After  iiUn*  the 
Kmnrh  iu«n>  for  «ever«l  ««•*■  anU  hurntn* 
our  mouth,  ami  thrust,  to  a  raw  .tale  »ou 
ran  101**1110  how  root  anti  xalldyln*  that 
hdan-anrtli  la-tnl  to  u» 

We  unoke.1  until  we  were  ordered  to  bed. 
.lid  I  fell  adiep  Miiokllltf  V  t«i  fall  Ju«t  Mt  n 
teller  went  home  for  mom  Kilgewurih. 

HI  nee  dial  lime  I  have  u~d  about  every 
kind  of  toluovo  tltat  l-  pul  up.  tiut  It  la  hdm- 
nnrth  for  me  wheu  I  can  *«*  It  Thank  you 
for  putllll*  vti.li  a  Mied)  In*  and  mol  tot»a«-o 
mi  the  market. 

tlratrfullv  your*. 

(HUn.di  1 1  mil  I  lvln*.|oue 


Frflbohly  any  good  Amcricau  smoking 
tobacco  woultl  have  brought  ili«>  same  joy 
fo  Mr.  Living-lone  and  his  bunk  it*  in 
France.  Hut  it  is  a  fact 
that  when  Edgeworth 
makes  a  friend,  more 
of  tun  than  not  it  is  a 
lifetime  affair. 

I  geworth 'tone  great 
for  most  smokers 
lint  it  is  always  the 
You  can  buy  a 
•kngc  in  Chicago,  an¬ 
other  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  another  in 
San  Francisco, 
and  ciu-h  package 
will  give  you  the 
same  cool,  satis¬ 
fying  smoke. 

If  you  arc  not 
an  Edgeworth 
-mokcr.  you  arc  cordially  invited  to  ac¬ 
cept  some  fr«s-  samples  of  both  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  and  Keiidv-Ktlbbcd. 


Just  drop  a  postcard  with  your  name 
and  tuhlri-s  to  Dims  &  Brother  Com¬ 
pany.  .7  .South  2l*t  Street.  Richmond. 
\‘a.,  and  the  free  samples  will  1»>  for¬ 
warded  to  you  immediately.  If  you  will 
al»o  include  the  name  and  address  of 
your  tobacco  dealer,  your  courtesy  will 
be  appreciated. 


To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchant*:  If  yottr 
jabber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth. 
l.aruH&  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  ]*ost  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth 
Plug  slice  or  Heady- Kubiicd  for  the  same 
price  you  would  pay  the  jubln-r. 


September  1. — The  anthracite  miners’ 
strike  liegins,  the  miners  and  operator* 
living  unable  to  agree  on  Governor 
Ihnehot’it  proposal. 

September  2.— The  American  Red  Pros* 
prepares  to  send  relief  to  the  Japanese 
cities  desolated  by  earthquake,  fire  and 
flood. 

September  3. — 1 ’resident  Pomidge  i*>nm  an 
a p| sal  to  the  American  people  to 
aid  the  Japane-c  earthquake  WifTcror* 
through  tlie  American  Had  Cross. 

W.  M.  Johnston  an.l  William  T.  Tildwi 
defeat,  respectively.  John  B.  Hawke* 
anti  Janie*  0.  Anderson,  of  Australia, 
in  the  Dual  singles  in  the  international 
tennis  tournament  and  the  Davis  cup 
remain*  in  America. 

September  I. — The  American  Red  Pro-* 
decide*  on  an  immediate  drive  for 
Vi.0U0.nU)  for  the  relief  of  tin-  J*imne«c 
sufferer*. 


Helpful  Cal.--  laml  Balfour  prai-e*  the 
waiter*  that  he  met  in  Washington  at  the 
conference  on  limitation  of  armaincnis 
and  telL*  the  following  story:  ”1  was  at  a 
hotel  where  all  the  waiter*  wen-  eolorvd 
men.  On  the  Aral  evening  I  pushed  away 
the  menu,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  coin. 

•••Just  bring  me  a  good  dinner.  Inch-.' 
I  -aid.  He  bniught  me  an  excel  lent  din¬ 
ner.  I  continued  thi*  plan  for  a  fortnight. 
When  I  left  my  waiter  said  to  me.  *(I<mnI- 
l»y.  *ah.  an'  good  luck,  and  w  hen  ynh  or  any 
of  yoh  frien’s  come  here  what  can’t  read 
the  menu.  j*-«  ax  fob  ole  Calhoun  Play.*  " 
— Spokesman’*  Rtriiv  ilt~o*Li*ftou). 


Hot  .Scotch. —A  Se«»t  a  bone  name  w  as 
Macintosh,  ami  who  was  proud  of  the  fact 
tliat  he  was  directly  descended  from  the 
chief  of  the  clan,  was  having  a  dispute  j 
over  the  fare  be  owed  a  taxi  driver. 

The  man  with  the  meter  talked  loud  and 
harshly,  and  it  angered  the  Highlander. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?”  ho  demanded, 
proudly  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height.  "I’m  a  Macintosh.” 

The  laxi  driver  snorted. 

"I  don't  care  if  you're  an  umbrella.”  be 
said.  "I'll  have  my  right*." — Jody. 


Yes.  They  Have  No  Sense. — "I  have 
just  thought  of  an  easy  wav  to  get  rich 
quick."  -aid  the  president  of  the  music 
publishing  firm. 

"Fine."  replied  the  vicv»- president. 
"What's  the  idea?" 

"Let's  pick  out  some  good  lunatic  asylum 
and  get  the  inmates  to  wti'c  songs  for 
ns." — Baltimore  A  "tenant. 


Art  rs.  Life. — "What  makes  you  think 
Higgins  was  lit  up  Iasi  night?" 

“Well.  I  *«t  next  to  him  at  the  movies, 
ami  when  they  showed  the  news-reel  he 
tru*l  to  set  hi*  watch  by  a  clock  in  one  of 
the  street  scenes.”—  Life. 


The  Kind  He  Played.— “He  takes  golf 
seriously,  doesn't  he?" 

"Yes.  ir  he  had  a  sense  of  humor,  he’d  J 
stop  playing."  Lift. 


For  digestion 

use  Beemans 
after  meals— 
good  for  teeth 
and  nerves— 
healthy  men 
find  its  use 

“a  sensible 

hatu£l 


Deliciously  fl avored 


BEEMA 


American  Chicle  Co. 


OWN  A  HOME  iS^'kTaSM 

W  Of  ll»c.  fetMlUt  Aturrirft'g  t.n.tbul  U*vrmD<ut  Xtmf 
**titbc  W<*1  hurifftH*  1*1  ArroUbl  of  «rltftrfi>rftlft  of 

*im1  mif»<*n trull v  *rt)ulrr*l  A®  (BVMKtnNili  lh*r 
ktt  Tf *y  attrM  tlve  aim]  •  •|tm' bflllliJ  U  flU»  fl*C  «lct*JU 

l;  c  o.  r. oTltoi  *:i.  nmuiiunf.  x.  v. 


B4«  market  ar*.1 


fMfiUlr  f«Uf  imfxulpl  Mrs) 
►  tj|#*rucr»  rl»»  I *•» •  rr*« 
rWv*4  t*W#  .VlT. 

mttMtiu  M  ti *Uy  it*  I  It*  4 
f  V  InfafM 

Agiurla)  fai*  IkTWdtn. 

I  (IP«Mllftll  %ALM%  CO. 


Fruitland  Park  land  owner*  not  land  men 
diUrini  new  sett  ler*.  otter  you  t  he  op  port  unit  > 
nf  aiHiiiiriii* orange  grove* In  till* lake- Jewelled 
highland  -ecllon  for  only  |M0  an  acre.  T ba¬ 
in  earned  write  for  l«ok  of  actual  photo*  and 
easy  |ta> mint  plan.  IIOAKI)  OK  TRAUK 
R.H»m  103.  Fruit  land  Park.  Florida. 


MOUTH  BNKATHINt) 

e  urma  oa  <r*»ruval. 

I  C-.  fcilWL 


fTOm  J*NORING^ 

Alwin  *efur*iat^ 


F  Safe 
"  Milk 

and  Malt 
Grain  Ext. 
in  powdw.  make* 
Toe  Fo*d-Drink 
for  All  A|*» 
Substitutes 
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Highly  Recommended. — Hostess  ( sen - 
i».y  the  cocktail s) — “Be  careful  not  to  spill 
any  of  it.  won't  you?  I  notice  it  has  a 
tendency  to  cat  holes  in  the  door." — Life. 

A  Sporting  Chance. — Contauiin  told  the 
police  that  he  hud  to  choose  between  hitting 
a  taxi  or  t  he  lamp-po.-d.  Being  a  sportsman, 
he  chose-  tlie  lam|>-|>ost. — From  a  neu's  item 
iii  the  Sydney  "Sun." 

Not  Her  Fault. — Mu.  Skimp — "I  don't 
*-e  how  you  had  this  counterfeit  bill  passed 
<m  you." 

Mk*.  Skimp — "Well,  you  don't  let  me  see 
enough  real  money  to  enable  me  to  tell  the 
difference.”— A'nr  Haven  Remitter. 


Conscientious  Fisherman.  Coitntky 
Hoy  -"Nutt,  I  ain't  sellin*  this  big  trout, 
mister.  Ver  ain’t  got  money  enough  to 
buy  it." 

City  Anolkr — "Well,  at  least,  let  me 
measure  him.  so  I  can  truthfully  say  how 
big  tin*  trout  was  that  got  away  from  me." 

HoKtnn  Transcript. 

I’nbreaking  the  News.  -Clancy  -"Mrs. 
Murphy,  ynre  son  Mike  has  just  fell  off  th’ 
-  uffolding  and  kilt  himself." 

Mas.  McKi-itr — "Merciful  liivius!" 

Clancy — “Aisy  now!  ’Tis  only  his. leg 
tlia'*s  briik.  an'  it's  glad  ye  will  Ik-  to  lu nr 
it  whin  ye  thought  he  was  killed  entoirelv." 

■Sydney  Bulletin. 

An  Applicant. -A  weary-looking  fellow 
who  hn«l  opened  all  the  doors  looking  f«»r 
*ork  happened  to  see  a  huge  police  ad¬ 
vertisement  headed: 

"Murderer  Wanted." 

"Well,"  be  said,  scratching  his  head,  "it's 
Is-tter’u  nothing,  anyhow.  I’m  going  in 
and  ask  for  the  job!" — Houston  I’ost. 


Wheels  in  His  Head. — “Maude  says  her 
husband  disgraced  her  on  their  honcy- 
iiiis.n." 

"How?” 

"On  the  steamer  she  wanted  the  other 
passenger*  to  think  nn  ocean  trip  was  an  old 
story  to  them,  but  almost  as  soon  ns  they 
went  on  board  he  pointed  to  u  row  of  lift- 
buoys  and  asked  the  eaptain  what  was  the 
idea  of  all  thu  extra  tires." — 1‘hiladelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 


Ready  for  a  Change.— "I  wish,"  said  the 
little  invalid  who  was  being  washed  in  1hk|, 
"that  I  m-ed  never,  never  have  to  Ik* 
washed  again." 

"I'm  afraid.”  said  mama  gently,  "that 
as  long  a.**  you  have  me  to  take  rare  of  you. 
you’ll  have*  to  reconcile  yourself  to  be 
washed  thoroughly  every  day." 

The  invalid  pondered  for  a  moment. 

"Then."  said  she.  "I  shall  marry  very 
early." — Los  Angeles  Times. 


No  Chance  for  Diana.— The  movies  look 
to  all  sorts  of  sources  for  their  material  and 
there  have  l*een  diggings  in  many  strange 
fields.  One  talented  young  writer  thought 
of  Tying  out  mythology.  So  he  went  to  his 
general  manager  with  the  story  of  Diana. 

The  general  manager  viewed  with  some 
interest  the  illustration  presented. 

"Who  is  she?" 

"Diana,  goddess  of  the  chase." 

Well,  she’s  a  pretty  fair  looker,  but  we 
ain't  making  any  more  chase  pictures." — 
Ft  <’*b  u  rgh  C h  ron  icle-  T elegra  ph. 


Make  Friends 
With  Your  Face 

Quit  scraping  and  ikaot.  Shave  clean  with  a  smooth,  jerkies* 
stroke  that  cuts  the  beard  close  but  leaves  the  skin  unharmed! 

The  whole  tnck  is  ju*t  this — 

Put  a  few  drops  of  J-m-One  on  thumb  and  finger  and  draw 
razor  blade  between  them.  Do  this  both  before  and  after  shaving. 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Shaving  Oil 

displaces  moisture  and  lather  which  wiping  doesn't  remove 
from  between  the  microscopic  teeth  of  the  razor  blade.  Pre¬ 
vents  invisible  rust  forming  on  the  cutting  edge;  also  guards 
against  corrosion  due  to  atmospheric  moisture,  particularly 
salt  air  moisture. 


A  teit  lit  op*  of  J -HI  One  rubbed  into  your  strop  occasionally  makes  it 
"take  hold"  better  and  produce  a  keen  edge  quicker. 

1-in-Oue  i»  sold  at  a  I  good  stores  in  I  -ox. ,  J-o*.  and  S-oi.  bottles;  also 
in  }-*»/.  Handy  Oil  Can*.  To  avoid  suluiitiitri,  ask  for  3-in-Onc  by 
Oamc  and  look  for  the  B.g  Red  One  on  the  label. 


THREE-IN -ONE  OIL  CO. 
1J0  HS.  William  St., 

New  York  City 
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For  your  fountain 
pm  get  Carter'*. 
It  newer  does — it’s 
jy*t  right.  Carter'* 
Fountain  Pen  Ink 
»m  made  for  your 
pen. 

Don't  ask  lor  poata 

—Call  lor  Cl co.* 
Liquid  paate  that 
never  dries  up — 
never  gets  lumpy. 
Good  to  the  laat 
drop,  sticks  beat 
when  spread  thin. 


Thero’a  no  trace  of 
Ink  after  Carter's 
Inky  Racer  ha* 
been  used.  Takes  it 
all  out  and  never 
roughens  the  paper. 


appear  before 
Carter's  Rusty 
Racer.  You  would 
never  know  rust 
marks  had  been 
there. 


linen  permiaently 
and  no  heat  it  re¬ 
quired 


set 


re- 

it. 


THE 

CARTER'S  INK 
COMPANY 


If  Ifa  carbon  .  . 
—call  for  Carter’s. 
You  e  e  t  more, 
clearer  impression* 
and  copies.  Carter's 
typewriter  ribbons 
are  all  that  good 
ribbons  should  be. 


Boston 
Nrw  York 

A  half  century  of 
ink  experience  hat 

Kne  into  Carter's 
ritir.g  Fluid.  It's 
fault  free.  In  big 
and  little  bottles 
for  oflie*  and 


Montreal 

Chicago 


Do  you 
ink*  in  •  • 
pe.T  /a 


colored 
fountain 
trter  makes 
them  The  same  qual- 
ty  as  the  blue. 


C  a  r  t  •  r  *  t 
Spotty  Ric#r 
will  ukc  ’raoM 
any  spot  out 
of  ’mom  *ny- 
thinf.  Dottn't 
harm  tha 
icrfal. 


^ODUC'tJ 


You  can*! 
be«t  Cort#r*a 
»  t  «  m  p  p  a  d  • 
and  fttimpinf 

•nil  T  wo  more 


t  e  m  % 


tit 


Pror, 


txspgik  Car* 
fff  riptntnet 

and  quality. 


Be  Sure  That  It  Is  Jersey 


Arthitects.  builders  and  home  owners 
who  are  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
the  screen  question  recognize  the 
superiority  of  Jersey  Copper  Screen 
Cloth  and  insist  upon  its  use. 

They  know  that  Jersey  cannot  rust— because 
it  is  made  of  copper  99.8* i  pure;  that  its 
durability  has  been  proven  by  year*  of  service; 
ihar,  due  to  a  special  Roebling  process  which 
hardens  the  wire,  it  will  not  stretch  or  bulge  as 
doc*  ordinary  copper  screen  cloth. 

These  arc  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  you  as  a 


home  owner  *h««ild  be  sure  thal  the  screen 
cloth  you  buy  i*  Jersey. 

l/x»h  for  the  red  and  black  tap  at  the  end  of 
the  roll,  it  i*  your  assurance  that  the  cloth 
you  buy  i*  rrnuine  Jersey  Copper  Insect  Screen 
Cloth.’  There  is  »o  better  rereem  doth  on  the 

If  you  cannot  readily  obtain  Jersey,  write  us  and 
we  w  ill  send  you  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer 
together  with  the  very  interesting  booklet — 
“A  Matter  of  Health  and  Comfort.”  Kindly 
address  The  New  Jersey-  Wire  Cloth  Com¬ 
pany,  6:4  South  Broad  Street,  Trentoo.  N.  J. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Cantinui ‘d 


The  Bad  Lands.— A  Leelanau  County 
Indian  barely  escaped  with  his  lift*  when 
attacked  by  hold-up  men  on  a  visit  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  Iiulian  can  1101  be  too  strongly 
urged,  nowadays,  not  to  venture  too  far 
away  from  civilization. —  Detroit  Sews. 


Quite  Simple. — Pretty  Ci-toutr — "Of 
course,  I  want  my  shoes  to  plenty  large 
enough,  but  at  the  same  time  I  want  them 
to  look  neat  and  trim,  you  know.” 

Shoe  Oh: hr — "I  <•••-  You  want  them 
large  inside,  but  small  outside." — Judge. 


Abva. — "Your  abbreviations.”  sighed 
flie  visitor,  "I  can  not  undcr-tand  /.era." 
He  pointed  to  a  lamppost  bearing  the 

•ign: 

ST.  PAI  L  ST. 

"Why.  Iliat's  plain  enough."  argued  the 
native.  "Ii  simply  says  Saint  Paul  Street.” 
—  lxi  i<  i  settle  Co  ii  rte  r-J  o  urn  al. 


Modest  Ambition. — "Don't  you  waul  to 
have  a  grateful  public  rear  monuments  t«> 
> our  memory?" 

"Yes."  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "But 
I'm  not  asking  too  much.  The  public  i- 
fenibly  busy  these  days.  If  a  man  can 
keep  ftom  being  forgotten  while  he  is  alive 
lie's  making  a  pretty  fair  record."—  H'risA- 
ingtgii  bitar. 


Making  Her  Miss  Him.— "Is  your  p*H»r 
huduiud  dead?"  a-*  kid  the  Vicar  of  an  aged 
member  of  his  flock. 

"Oh.  no."  she  replied. 

"But  you  are  in  mourning,"  the  Vicar 
continued. 

"Well,  you  w-e."  was  the  reply,  "my  old 
man  annoyed  me  so  this  afternoon  that  I 
went  inlo  mourning  for  my  flrd  husband." 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 


Willing  to  Oblige. — They  were  giving  a 
dinner  jwrly  and  the  coachman  had  conn- 
in  to  help  wail  at  table.  Several  guests  had 
MifTered  from  his  lack  of  experience,  and  m 
serving  pea*  he  approached  a  v  ery  deaf  old 
lady  nod  inquired: 

"Peas,  mum?" 

No  answer. 

"Peas,  mum?"  (LouderA 

The  old  lady  saw  that  some  on*-  was 
speaking  to  her,  and  lifted  her  ear  trumpet 
to  the  questioner.  The  eoaelinian.  seeing 
the  large  end  of  the  trumpet  din-eted 
toward  him.  thought: 

"It  must  1h-  a  new  way  of  talcin'  ’em.  but 
I  s’ pose-  she  likes  'em  that  way." 

And  down  the  trumpet  went  the  pea-. 
Atlanta  Journal. 


Where  Service  Ih  Prompt.— "Hang  i:. 
boy!"  exclaimed  the  tenderfoot  from  the 
Haul  as  a  bellboy  for  a  Texas  hotel  cam*- 
UniiK-ing  in  on  him  without  knocking, 
"haven't  you  got  any  manners  about  you?  ' 

"Didn't  you  ring?"  asked  the  boy. 

"Of  course  I  rang." 

"Didn't  you  ring  three  times?" 

"It  may  have  been  three,  as  I  was  in  a 
hurry  for  ice  water,  but  that  doesn’t  excuse 
you  for  bursting  in  the  door." 

"Beg  pardon,"  replied  the  boy,  as  In- 
backed  out,  "but  you  ought  to  read  the  bell 
card.  It’s  one  ring  for  the  porter,  two  for 
the  bellboy,  and  three  for  a  gun.  and  when 
a  guest  rings  for  a  gun  in  this  hotel  the 
orders  are  to  get  it  to  him  before  the  olh*  r 
fellow  ran  beg  hi*  pardon!^  /In— /-tr 
Past. 
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“A  broad -<oc,  blue  her  ox¬ 
ford  with  double  uric. 
Made  in  black  and  tan 
calf  and  grained  Lather." 


GOOD  STYLE  IS 


YOU 


IT  isn’t  enough  for  your  shoe  to  be 
shapely.  It  must  be  the  shape  of 
YOUR  foot. 

Your  foot  moulds  the  shoe— the  shoe 
can’t  mould  your  foot.  That’s  why  your 
foot-shape  must  be  built-in. 

Bostonians  give  you  good  style,  for 
they’re  made  in  your  foot-shape. 


FRIENDS  FOR  YOUR  FEET 

Seven  to  Tuvlve  Dollars 


COMMONWEALTH  SHOE  &  LEATHER  CO-  BOSTON  AND  WHITMAN.  MASS 


m£TSrf?*A*D£UCT*> 


000  cut  in  handling  costs 
output  increased  25% 

£"YNE  of  the  many,  many  ways  to  save  money 
m  moving  and  lifting  loads,  illustrated  and 
described  in  this  68  page  book  of  economy.  Read 
all  about  this  "electric  hoist  for  everybody"  and 
how  it  will  save  for  you.  Send  today  for  the 
book,  get  the  facts. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 

«I2  Schuyler  Aw.,  Montour  Fall..  N.  Y.f  U.  S.  A. 


ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY  CHAIR 

To  ilnn.li-  <]ue5li»o>  concerning  the  ennret  un-  o I 
» far  this  coti.tio.  tie  Funk  A  W  agnails  Nr* 
-unJird  Dictionary  i.  cua.iiltcl  o»  arbiter. 

Holders  trill  plmsf  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
rill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communication .». 


<'  C  .  Dunkirk.  Ind. — "Kindly  (die  tin-  the 
f  '-n-t  pronunciations  of  Af  unnhni  arid  Fascist!." 

luuohnl  Ls  pronounrtd  mu*"*>-li’nl — u  a*  In 
.  o  a*  In  nbt  y.  i'j  as  In  police.  Fa '(Ml  Is  pro- 
•jitred  fa-ihis’H — a  as  in  artistic.  sh  as  in  ship. 
*'  I  as  In  polite.  second  i  as  In  hit. 

'*  A.  B.”  Cordova.  Alanka.— 1 The  name  Gigli 
i-  iwonounccd  gl"lyi’ — i's  ns  In  police. 


V.  H.  O.  "  llenrh.  (la  — "  Please  teU  me  what 
t‘  *mng  with  i no  following  sentence:  "I  do  not 
kiu.w  w  lint  I  should  do  if  It  trot  not  for  rn>  friend 
•  Ini  writes  f.>r  me  and  spares  my  eye*.'  |  have 
Wflal  reference  to  the  words' should'  and  'was.’’' 

Should  Is  correctly  used,  for  the  Idea  of  simplc 
futudty  Is  conveyed.  "  What  thall  I  do*"  is  tin. 
qtxsthm  i*i“t  Is  ashed.  Hut  Instead  of  vat.  vere 
.liouM  tie  u*c«l  aa  the  ruinrt  form  f.»r  the  past 
subjunctive  mode.  "I  do  not  know  wh  t  I 
"*'•('/  do  If  It  uerr  not  for  my  Mend.  etc." 


"F  B..’’  N'enlw-rry.  ft.  C.  — "  Kindly  give  me 
s  definition  of  the  word  rca'iqnmrnt  In  the 
trnrr.  'A  realignment  of  political  parties  in  th.. 
I  tilled  Stales  would  promote  better  government.'  " 
A  rrallnrrnent  Is  a  new  nllnemnil.  Iteallnrment 
li  the  correct  >|H<tllng  of  the  word.  The  ultimate 
-«irre  of  tills  word  Is  the  Latin  tinea,  line.  The 
form  you  use  U  condemned  |»y  modern  Mew- 
r.i.lwrs,  who  derive  the  word  from  the  <nunv 
•"■si  above  rather  Hun  from  the  modern  French 
.  ine,  which  when  applied  to  atmemenl  is  cnrrrct 
Ktucliwti  as  against  allgnmenl,  on  erroneous  spelling 
from  the  French.  - 

Tlie  l-exIcograpliiT  has  no  other  rrttirism  to 
make  of  the  construction  of  the  sentence  you 
Mi'mUt. 


!>..  Kansas  City,  Mo.— "  Please  tell  me 
•  farther  the  Wortl  leu  or  letter  should  l»«  used  In 
lb'  following  sentence.  mid  why  ’The  well  will 
'■  drilled  t«»  three  thousand  fts-l  unless  oil  Is 
found  at  a  lest  depth,'" 

l.eiter  was  tln<  old  form  of  the  comparative 
distrer  of  lets,  tln<  superlative  Icing  hail,  t.etter 
l-  no  longer  used  except  In  the  |»etie  s**n«*\  lienee 
•he  sente  nee  you  quote  Is  correct  ly  expnw-sl 


J.  W..“  Naples.  Texas.  — (|l  The  United 
v  .  ..  silver  dollar  weighs  4VJ>,  grains,  of  which 
3:i arc  pure  sllv.-r  and  il arc  alloy  of  pure 
•s,Pist.  This  makes  the  amount  of  alloy  almost 
10  l*r  cent,  of  tin  total  amount  of  the  metal  In 
lilt  coin,  t -J)  The  United  States  coin  with  the 
buffalo  on  one  side  and  the  Indians  head  on  the 
other  is  wort  h  live  cents,  <3 1  In  the  sentence  you 
ttlvc.  vtnrrvus-htaiial  should  !»•  It)  pinnated. 

«.  J.  R-."  Wheeling.  W.  Va.— <l>  The  word 
iin-matooraph  Is  a  variant  form  of  kirutograph. 
Ci nr hm  Is  a  eulliMiul.il  llritlsli  usage,  a  contraction 
•  f  the  form  atnl  the  equivalent  of  our  term 
Movies."  (21  The  term  which  you  "pHI 
1 1- -I  ah  may  Is*  allied  to  the  Persian  Hauiiah 
Arabic,  hauda).  It  is  also  spelltd  h»uda.  hoi. da h 
a.  tiar,  anil  howler,  ltavdnh.  which  is  the  cum- 
»"**»  form  of  the  word.  Is  a  railed  or  canopied  seat 
o't  the  back  of  an  elephant  or  camel. 

R.  B.."  Iam  Angeles,  Calif. —  (I)  The  goddess 
Y<*nntdro.  mentioned  by  Emerson  In  his  "Con¬ 
duct  of  Ufc,”  is  one  of  a  thousand  minor  divinities 
"t  tint  Hindu  religion  and  Ls  a  pcrsonMcallon  of 
I  Jilt  sleep.  In  which  State  men  are  apt  tn  w 
virion*  anil  to  be  affected  by  illusions.  The  llln- 
'"**  have  personified  a  great  many  mental  slates 
•a  Ui*  w  ay.  (2)  Tin-  “portentous  year  of  MLzar 
uni  Aleor.”  wliich  we  an-  adjured  to  bring  down 
to  the  level  of  our  house  hold  thought  scents  to  Is- 
th-  light-year,  or  the  distance  traveled  In  one  >tar 
hy  light,  whose  speed  Is  alw>ut  lSft.OOO  nillis  a 
•rund.  Mizar  and  Aleor  are  stars  in  tin  const  ri¬ 
te  ion  Crsa  Major  (The  (.real  Hear)  and  are  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  earth  so  that  their  light- 
jww.  or  the  time  taken  by  light  to  come  from 
'Mm  to  the  earth,  an-  portentous  indeed.  -3i 
•Mlur  Is  pronounced  with  p  hard  as  in  p*f.  th*  u 
»'  in  artistic,  and  the  11  ns  in  rule,  the  accent  being 
<0  I  he  final  syllable. 
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“IT  IS  NOT  WHAT  WE  HAVE  BUT  WHAT  WE  ENJOY  THAT  MAKES  US  HAPPY"  —  SPURGEON 


Land  of  Better  Farms 


SOMEWHERE  on  a  farm  "back  e*at"  he 
occupied  himself  with  plowing  and  sowing, 
with  crops  and  seed  and  fertilizers  but  he 
never  lost  from  sight  the  other  things: 

The  things  that  make  life  worth  the  living: 
that  still  the  lure  of  the  city  in  the  farm  boy's 
breast ;  that  moke  a  woman  sing  about  her  work. 

He  looked  beyond  the  fences  of  his  fields 
at  life.  And  when  he  saw  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  it  more  richly,  he  seized  it.  He  jour¬ 
neyed  to  the  land  that  promised  more. 

And  there,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  you 
will  find  him  everywhere  today-  -the  type 
of  all  the  men  who  live  upon  its  farms. 
•  •  • 

The  men  and  women  who  have  come 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  search 
of  a  better  farm  life  have  found  all 
things  propitious. 

First,  soil  of  marvelous  fertility;  soil 
that,  both  irrigated  and  non-irrigated. 
produces  high  yields  for  all  crops  grown. 

Land,  moreover,  so  diversified  as  to  be 
adapted  to  practically  every  type  of 
farming  and  every  crop  grown  in  the 
United  States. 

Second,  n  rare  climate  and  a  wonder¬ 
land  of  inspiring  natural  beauty  that  to¬ 
gether  bring  health  and  a  joy  in  living  — - 
a  zest  for  work  and  enthusiasm  for  play. 


These  two  things  the  farm  folks  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  found  awaiting 
them.  With  the  spirit  that  brought  them 
West  they  have  added  the  other  things. 

They  have  developed  high  -  producing 
acres,  stock,  poultry,  crops,  trees.  They 
have  built  up  an  unusually  efficient  scien¬ 
tific  research  service.  They  have  constructed 
roads,  schools,  universities,  churches  al¬ 
ways  with  the  thought  of  improving  on  those 
they  had  known. 

They  have  built  themselves  the  kind  of 
homes  they  once  dreamed  about.  For  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children  they  have  made 


luxuries  and  the  educational  advantages  that 
mean  so  much. 

•  •  • 

The  people  upon  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
232,000  farms  have  learned  the  difference 
between  living  to  farm  and  farming  to  live 
And  what  nature  has  provided  for  them, 
together  with  what  they  have  built  for  them 
selves,  they  axe  ready  to  share  with  others. 
There  is  room  for  thousands  more  today 
for  millions.  There  is  room  for  you.  Land 
is  plentiful  and  to  be  hod  at  reasonable  prices. 

Whatever  type  of  farming  you  have  been 
engaged  in.  whatever  type  you  wish  to  under 
take  -investigate  the  opportunities  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  See  it  for  your¬ 
self.  if  possible.  Let  us  put  you  in 
touch  with  reliable  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

Write  for  interfiling  booklet, 
"The  Land  of  Better  Farme " 

Address:  P.  S.  Eustis.  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager.  Chicago.  Burlington  Si  Quincy 
R.  R..  Chicago.  Ill.:  A.  J.  Dickinson. 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Great 
Northern  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.:  A.  B. 
Smith.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


available  the  leisure,  the  amusements,  the 
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“only  necessary  to  fire  boiler  once  in  X4  hours” 
“  each  radiator  under  absolute  control  ” 


'I’m*  it  •'/'  Xuibaum'r  resident/  on 
Carpenter  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 
How  tmcces, jolly  •• Controlled  Ileal" 
has  operated  in  kit  home,  it  told  in  hit 
letter,  at  the  left. 


Read  Mr.  Nusbaum's  letter  carefully.  It  is  not  just  the 
usual  endorsement  of  a  good  heating  system.  Instead, 
it  points  out  very  clearly  two  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  new  Hoffman  Controlled  Heat  that  arc  not  possessed 
by  any  of  the  old  types  of  heat. 

What  other  heat  is  there  that  requires  firing  only  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  even  in  the  coldest  weather?  In  what 
other  heat  arc  the  radiators  under  absolute  control — at  a 
touch  of  your  finger? 

Yet  these  are  only  two  of  the  features  of  Controlled 
Heat.  It  is  also  writing  new  figures  in  heat  economy.  It 
produces  heat  only’ as  it  is  required — which  means  that  you 
do  not  waste  fuel,  i.  e.  money,  in  generating  unwanted 
warmth.  It  also  operates  on  remarkably  low  pressure. 
Low  pressure  obviously  means  fuel  economy. 

Before  you  select  the  heating  system  for  your  new  home 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  thoroughly.  The  book 
illustrated  at  the  right  will  help  you  in  arriving  at  a 
decision. 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Main  Otfue  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

In  Canada,  CRANE,  limited,  branthes  in  principal  c diet 
NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Hoffman 

CONTROLLED  HEAT 

Made  by  the  Makers  of  the  “  Watchman  of  the  Coal  Pile  " 

Copyrighted,  ipij 


The  mew  Rook,  "Controlled  Heat" 

If  von  are  planning  to  build  you  should  read 
this  book  carefully.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  valuable,  practical  information  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  heating  system  for  your  home.  There 
is  an  authoritative  discussion  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  all  the  various  types  of 
heat  and  an  unbiased  comparison  of  these  heats 
with  the  new  Hoffman  Controlled  Heat. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  Send  you  a  copy  free  of 
charge  upon  your  request. 

Tear  off  the  address  blank  below  as  a  reminder 
to  write  for  some  information  that  you  should 
have. 


U-ij) 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Hoffman  Sfictalty  Co..  Inc. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  the  booklet  “Controlled  Heat." 
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Personal  Stationery 

for  the 

Executive 


fl  You  see  illustrated  to  the  left  a  spe- 
r  daily  designed  box  containing  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sheets  of  writing 
paper,  in  the  upper  compartment,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  envelopes  in  the 
ower  compartment. 

This  box  and  its  contents  have  been  created 
and  produced  especially  for  you!  The  stationery 
^^is  Amwell  Bond  —  as  fine  a  quality  of  writing 
paper  as  can  be  made.  The  paper  is  cut  in  single  sheets, 
seven  and  one-quarter  inches  wide  by  ten  and  three- 
eighths  inches  deep-^a  neat,  appropriate  size  which,  in  it¬ 
self,  lends  a  note  of  distinction.  The  envelopes  are  seven 
and  one-half  inches  wide  by  four  inches  deep— a  trifle  larger 
than  the  usual  size  and,  therefore,  commanding  attention. 

Thu  special  bar  9/  A  mu-ell  Bond  mil  ff».  SO.  The  charge  for  engraving 
the  letterheads  and  envelope!  is  £. 5..V.  The  cut  of  making  the  necessary 
die,  it)  on  have  none  at  present,  will  he  S/C.0J.  Of  course,  this  applies 
only  to  four  first  0 rder.^  The  same  die  can  he  used  on  all  future  orders. 

Your  order  for  one  or  more  of  these  boxes  will  be  given 
prompt  attention.  Please  give  us  complete  instructions  if 
we  are  to  engrave  it  for  you.  We  will  gladly  submit 
special  designs,  if  you  wish,  or  send  further  information. 

WILLIAM  MANN  COMPANY 

529  MARKET  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA.  PENNA. 

New  York  Offer:  261  Broadway  inbl.tbnl  mi  Paper  Mill u  LamKertville,  N.  J. 


Mann-madc  Products 
include 

Blank  Books— Bound  and 
1/iOie  leaf 
Lithography 
Printing 

Office  and  Bank  Supplies 


Write  for 

descriptive  folders  about 

Manco  Safety  Paper 
Manco  Check  Books 
Man  tint  Safe It  Checks 
Mann  Machine  Bookkeeping 
Equipment 
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The  Elgin 
Time  Cb*er\*Uory 
Elgin  lime  i.  hroadctitol  three  lime 
d*llv.  .1  12  noon,  ft  p.  m.  and  12 
midnight  Central  Standard  Time, 
from  the  Elgin  Time  Ob.erv.torv 
through  Station  WIMP  the  Drake 
Hotel.  Chicago.  The  Elgin  Time 
Oh.crv.torv  i.  the  only  one  oper- 
ated  hv  a  watch  company  in  prat- 
tuai  li mr  taking  imic#  etrry  day. 


Elgin  takes  the  time  from 

the  stars 

and  puts  it  in  your  pocket 


OUT  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  there  is  a  spick  and  span 
little  building  standing  all  by  itself  on  a 
little  knoll. 

This  is  the  Elgin  Time  Observatory— for  the 
sole  purpose  of  recording  the  exact  time  from  the 
passage  of  the  stars  across  the  meridian. 

The  astronomer  makes  110  star  records  in  each 
night’s  observations— and  the  time  is  correct  with¬ 
in  a  few  thousandths  of  a  second. 

Now  to  put  this  precise  time  into  your  pocket. 
This  is  the  function  of  four  master  clocks. 

These  clocks  are  checked  and  corrected  day  after 
day  by  the  star  observations.  They  transmit  the 
exact  time  second  by  second  to  the  Elgin  Laboratories 
and  Timing  Rooms. 

The  Elgin  Watch  you  put  into  your  pocicet  or  clasp  on  your 
wrist  was  checked  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  through 
all  the  critical  process  of  adjusting  and  timing,  against  the 
star  time  observed  by  the  astronomers  in  the  spick  and 
span  little  building  standing  all  by  itself  on  the  little  knoll. 


Thtir  art  the  Mai Crr  KnuiJing  Clocki. 
Itatfd  In  a  partial  vacuum  and  con* 
llunliy  checked  by  the  star  obt*.  vaaom. 


77ie  Professional  Timekeeper 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  ELGIN,  U.  S.  A 
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Learn  a  New  Language 
Know  a  New  World 

Reid,  write,  and  convene  in  French.  Spanish.  Ger- 
lun.  or  Italian.  and  you  enter  a  new  world  c4  iniane«. 
wr»irj|  and  rxia!  delight*.  benefit*  and  opportunities' 

Sparkling  French  hovel*,  vivid,  thrilling.  Spanish 
and  Italian  mmer purer* — ail  are  literally  "open  hooks" 


Giood  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


An  Extraordinary  Success 

The  Most  Popular  Novel  of  the  Fall 


Harold  Bell  Wrights 

NEW  NOVEL 

The  MINEwiHi  the 

IRON  DOOR 


A  GUriomi  Adi**  tors  Rem smto 
•/  Tkr  Araoms  Mom  mist  ms 

TIIKKR  i*  Mintrtlilnii  dMlnctly  unusual 
thlfl  rtn o  oovvl  It  wa*  written. 
II  ever  u  1*M»k  »m.  un.br  kteuJ  (omlltUm* 
It  d«*ul*  with  a  M's  t  tun  < 4  the  world  that  jUnt 
any  other  U  tlir  ll.imUl  1U 1 1  Wright  cotinio 
It  w.ia  written  right  there  amM  the  «|c«rrt*  anti 
mountain*  t»f  Arlmna.  Kldmi  through  «M* 
UixUai*.  living  In  It*  tnhUt.  ri|»rk#<toi  It* 
thrilling  thaiige*  i»l  sunlight  an«l  tturm.  Unght 
Im*  *te*i>r<l  himwll  In  It*  »lM  *mJ  hrauiBul 
•pirn.  Hr  ho*  c.iin|tfs|  for  w*eh*  In  that  very 
Canyoo  of  CloM  where  unM<!«  thi*  magic 
•lory.  With  Wright**  hen*  ><mi  wamlrr  into 
till*  sloriou*  Canyon  a*  the  *un  I*  •Inking 
You  eagerly  follow  thl*  man  the  fear*  ha  I* 
fleeing,  the  ht»|««  whu  li  nnl.»l«l  In  tha  day* 
which  follow.  Anti  you  com#  to  love  a*  ba 
tinea,  the  m>-trrluu*  girl  he  hml*  up  there  at 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

«ad*r**d  kr  dm  100.000  Vm 

Mad*  for  and  uni  veraally  u*rd  In  the  flnc.t  horn.-.  and 
0«c*a  throughout  tho  country.  Mod*  In  **ction*  of 
different  slao*.  combining  utility.  *conom>  and  at- 
traetlveappearuncu.  Sty l* shown above  Ubeuutlfully 
finished  In  SOLID  OAK.  Price  complu*  **  ahowa 
with  top.  has*  and  three  book  sections  with  won- 
binding,  dlsappeartotc.  fult-cuahlonad  «I>M 
door.  (Sections  dust-proof)  1182*.  Price  for  mm 
combination.  without  doors.  IIJ.S6.  Other  sty  W*  la 
different  grade*  and  flnlshea  at  eorre*i><>ndlnglr  low 


BlTrilTC  Writ* (at our  Fie* Guide  ItooW.  l.t.t 
■  I  til  13.,)  I’stenl  Buyers  and  "RhJWO 
OP  INVENTION  BLANK"  brfnre  .11.  inxiUons 
Send  mutrl  u>  .ketch  end  desci.pt  .on  i.l  your  invention 
lor  our  I  tee  opinion  ol  its  paicniatalr  nature. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO. 

750  ©th  Washington,  D.  C. 


t'KKH—SrnJ  far  pulnr.al  Pontlrt 

•totvfi.  karri  *»■*>.  Aiiiae y.  MytAo*>gr. 

hiion,  aad  teak, vfadi. mi, 

D.  APPLETON  fit  COMPANY 
35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 


Controversy  Among 
Protestants 

A  potential  rontnbution  to  the  rrlwioo.  rewtnmny 
betsxen  the  FutvlsroenUl-U  snd  tb*  Ubtrsis  a*  to  tbr 
virgin  Isrth  sod  other  ChriBian  d>«nae  K  thsl  rw 
markabir  look-The 

Psychology  of  Inspiration 

Bl  GsoHQI  LtSMSO  R*tM«VD 
1‘rokmar  in  t*r  '"»e  H'oskinpten  Vmmrmtg 

You  wiB  puitivrlv  la  snusol  at  the  suthc.  ft- 
trsordinary  era*.  of  ha  m«t  Uiftcult  and  h* 

powreful  snrument  about  the  Bible.  Dr  Rs,m«d 
contend,  that  IWupon  ha*  much  to  pin  by  Bodying  the 
aafurr  sf  suai  aivJ  the  rilect  <4  truth  upon  it.  reproai:, 
d  tnrn-ed  truth,  tbr  t.lfucwr  of-***  8t***  mey 
ki».  in  wbeoceriou*  coamiunieauoo.  hypootMK  ctc. 

74,  t  ry+aUn  if  Im***  an*«rn  quretior.  that 


V  There's  lack  of  method  in 

IO||  f  nil  the  salesman  who  can  t 
V/dll  IUU  make  sale*.  the  lawyer  who 

can't  win  jury  cases,  the  preacher  who  can  t  make 
convert*,  the  person  who  can  t  win  an  argument. 
All  such  should  read  the  pointed  suggestions  in 
that  wonderfully  helpful  book— "How  to  Argue 
and  Win,"  by  Grenville  Kleiser.  Chapter  by 
chapter  he  4  _  analytes  the 

personal  pc-  AffiUC  culiarit.es 

that  cause  D  some  rr.cn 

to  fail  and  then  points  out  how  to  win.  Mr. 
Kleiser  is  the  celebrated  speech  specialist  and 
this  book  i*  the  outcome  of  years  of  success  in 
teaching  men  to  "think  on  their  feet."  You'D 
find  it  worth  reading  several  times.  310  pages. 
1 2 mo.  Cloth.  S1.60.  ntl .  St. 7>.  pcUpo.J 

n"  ‘  SBK  and  Win? 

3M  180  fourth  *re.,  Imt  Tsdt  aUU  ****■• 


tire  office;  Widen,  lour  Ord*  of  Acquaintance.  .00^ 
and  commercial;  Mulilpbr.  tire  PW-trr*  of  Tra.el 
and  Reading;  Broaden*  lour  lalrdectual  Horiaou. 

- - MAIL  THIS  NOW  TO - 1 

1  Funk  a  Wajnalls  Company.  «*»H*m  Bid,,  ft  T  | 

■  PWre  wnd  me  by  mail  (witbout  obligation  cd  , 
I  any  kind)  the  free  book  about  Language  Study.  I 
j  togetherwithdet  oils  • 

j  for>Spantsh.  French.  German,  or  Italian.  I 


itu  6&1  [eeplrutit  It  will  interest  churek 
both  ram t*  of  the  fcbhcul  COOBtrereay. 
o  muck  toward  harmoniuiut  Chnstoruty 
thought.  You  will  tnd  intrewt  m  each  ct 


5«ate 
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Doctor'*  Cheerful  Office 

'  f**  A 

minutes  by  urftj*  #  A 

■■r  Moore  Push-Pins 

V  OW  ffuOl-SwW/Wilr  ifl 

I#  m .  1  « J 

m  >TW Hunt*'  ~Uh  -Vf-. .« 

r  10c  pkts.  A II] 

nooie  rtsM-rw  co.  Pkiua.4  hu.  p. 


INVENTORS •  ;rv '  f'-mVv 

TO  OUT  YOUR  PATENT  -  *m,.|  m  'm  „  Vl.‘ 
•Iiw-ilptina ol  *0.11  Inmaltna  -n.|  *v -ill  n*«  •  •union  . 

Randolph"*  co..  d**.  iti.  Washington.  d.  c 


Course  in  2  Tears 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete  I 
th  e  eimt*liA*l  »l,*h  | 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 


M*|Ulrf>m«nta  for  *n- 

Tbn 


If  lUtf  Ur.oel 


A  Mil  «c. 


AGENTS! 


Ju*t  out  I  Ouk-lf-*' 
•cllrr  m  year*!  Alim 
L.  III. i  on**  Aallwniw 

Han*  hwry. 


IV|__  _  DJ_  Ixvly  inlrrr*«r<1  now— every 
IlCW  Dig  buy*  thi*  h.iivlnome  I -ok  «t  k>w 
A*  A  pnre  of  Pu"  time  or 

Money  ■  *"■  1,n'-  Ubtl»leBmmi**ion*.  A  fU 
If  I  J  I  *WArl«lfcfi.  Write  NOW  for 
FVIn  Irpr  •  full  particular*.  A«l<ln«.  Mr.  Hadley. 
maKer  •  —  M«*  Tw» 


Unruly  Hair 


STACOMB  keeps  any  kind  <>f  hair 
in  place — just  as  it's  ccmlicd.  Dry 
and  brittle,  soft  and  fluffy,  stiff  am! 
wiry  hair— all  kinds  controlled  b. 
STACOMB. 

Leave*  hair  soft  and  lustrous. 

Excellent  after  a  shampoo  or  a  swim. 

Insist  on  STACOMB  -the  ori.-in.il 
— in  black  and  yellow  package.  At 
all  drug  counters. 


Tube*— 35c 
Jar*—  75c 

Send  coupon  for  Free  Trinl  Tub*. 


Its  shoulders  never  tire 


General  ElectricCom- 
pany  makes  many 
different  types  of 
motors,  some  small 
enough  to  wind  a 
clock,  some  large 
enough  to  operate 
these  giant  shovc!s; 
but  all  designed  to 
help  electricity  do 
more  for  human  ser¬ 
vice  at  a  lower  cost. 


Here  is  a  giant  worker; 
it  can  excavate  more 
than  three  hundred 
thousand  cubic  feet  a 
day!  In  three  days,  six 
hours  and  thirty-six 
minutes,  it  could  han¬ 
dle  material  equal  in 
cubic  contents  to  the 
Washington  Monu¬ 
ment. 

Think  for  how  many 
centuries  the  world 
wasted  its  most  prec¬ 
ious  possession  — hu¬ 
man  lives  — in  labor 
that  electricity  can  do! 


(i 
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GRUEN 


GUILD 


For  your  protection — see  that  the  name  Gruen  is  on  the  watch 


todays 

finefl  achievement 
in  a 

moderately  priced 
pocket  Witch 

cyt 

'The 

19  jeweled 
'Precision 
yerithin 
bearing 

the  Guilds  pledge 

of 

highest  service 


[f*SpT*?fH|  KrAfl 


.  . .  .imfc 
f»«K^  technical 
m*uU  an  ifttani ft  \*auh  Ufi 
ra/lj  If  ttn’l  a  ten****  Venthtn  unUn 

if  li  a 


Thq  finest  Gruen  value  ever  offered  for 

$75.  this  newest  Venthin  marks  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  new  and  higher  standard  in  a  moderately  priced 
timepiece  for  men. 

Its  19  ruby-jeweled  Precision  movement,  with  the 
Gruen  Patented  Wheel  Construction,  is  the  most 
scientifically  designed  thin  watch  movement  made. 
Bearing  the  Guild’s  pledge  of  highest  accuracy  and 
dependable  service,  it  is  guaranteed  to  come  within 
railroad  time  requirements. 

Sturdy,  simply  constructed  with  interchangeable 
parts,  factory-made  by  the  finest  of  modem  machines 
and  carefully  hand-finished,  it  is  such  a  watch  as  only 
the  most  highlyskillcd  of  watch  craftsmen  could  create. 


N'o.  U-gi— Reinforced  White  Quid  Cat*,  cen¬ 
ter  chared,  li)  Ruhy  Jeueled  PRECISION  movement. 
$75.  The  same  in  Ijrwiffifm/urml  Qr«n  C jold,  $70 


Beautifully  dressed  in  Gruen  Reinforced  White  or 
Green  Gold  with  chased  center,  it  is  truly  a  time¬ 
piece  you  will  be  proud  to  give  or  to  own. 

When  you  buy  the  Vcrithin  you  enjoy  the  com¬ 
plete  watch  service  offered  by  the  Gruen  American 
Workshop  on  Time  Hill,  Cincinnati.  There  dupli¬ 
cate  parts  may  be  obtained  promptly  by  any  jeweler 
in  America. 

The  Venthin  is  sold  only  through  good  jewelry 
stores.  Look  for  the  Gruen  Service  Emblem. 

GRUEN  WATCH  MAKERS  GUILD.  Time  Hill.  Cmcinn.'ii.  U.S.  A. 

Cjnidun  Hfamh.  Ttwnto 
EngatrJ  tn  the  art  of  uaich  manufacturing  since  1874 
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THE  HARD  PART  OF  THE 

THE  SUBDUED  TONE  of  th«  public'*  njwciiur  over 
the  Mttlement  of  the  anthracite  strike  r vails  the  caw 
of  the  hold-up  victim  who  congratulated  himself  on  the 
fact  that  the  bandit*,  while  taking  his  wallet,  left  him  his  watch. 
“Now  watch  the  price  of  coal"  recurs  like  a  cynical  refrain  in 
the  editorial  comment.  "The 
dear  old  public  hna  graciously 
boon  allowed  the  privilege  of 
keeping  warm  this  winter  at 
the  expense  of  paying  both 
miner*  and  operators  a  nice  little 
miss1  in  income,"  remark*  the 
HoehoNter  l/rrald,  publish'd  in  a 
State  which  lead*  all  other*. in 
it*  consumption  of  anthracite. 

In  Brooklyn,  The  Ragle  sum*  up 
the  situation  a*  follow*:  "The 
miners  an-  to  get  a  substantial 
increase  in  wage*  and  a  shorter 
day;  the  n|>erniors  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  piling  up  profit*;  Governor 
Pinuhot  i*  l*eing  hailed  a*  the 
hero  of  the  hour  for  hi*  sen’ ice* 
in  ending  the  strike;  the  White 
House  is  jubilant— in  fact,  every 
one  i*  happy  except  the  con¬ 
sumers,  who  will  pay  for  the 
victory!"  The  10  per  cent, 
wage  increase  granted  to  the 
miners,  it  is  estimated,  will  add 
about  932,500,000  to  the  cost 
of  mining  the  anthracite.  As 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
remarks,  "this  added  expense 
must  come  from  somewhere, 
ami  in  the  annals  of  strikes  tbero 
is  nothing  justifying  the  hope 
that  ofierators.  railways  and 

distributors  will  absorb  it."  This  paper,  in  a  State  which  has 
a  virtual  mono]H)ly  of  antliraeite  production  and  which  is  out¬ 
ranked  only  by  New  York  u.*  an  aulhracitc  consumer,  predicts 
that  "by  all  the  laws  of  probability  and  averages,  hard  coal  will 
advance  n  dollar  a  too:  possibly  more."  "<>i>orators.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  never  lost  a  strike,  not  even  when  the  miners  won. 
and  it  l*ceomi*s  apparent  they  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
permitting  the  recent  disagreement  to  cost  them  a  dime."  says 
the  Marion  Slur.  Moreover,  as  the  Newark  A'cir*  points  out, 
the  increase  in  price  "will  be  Itome  by  the  householder,  because 
the  steam  sizes  of  hard  coal  must  bo  sold  in  competition  with 
soft  coal." 

Yet  even  before  this  wage  increase,  the  Buffalo  Er  press  re¬ 
minds  us.  the  cost  of  anthracite  was  100  per  cent,  more  than 


HARD  COAL  SETTLEMENT 

before  the  war,  while  food  is  only  45  per  cent,  more  expensive 
than  it  «u  in  January,  1014.  "With  these  facts  in  mind,"  it 
remark*,  "it  i*  reasonable  for  the  public  to  demand  a  decrease, 
instead  of  countenancing  an  increase,  in  the  cost  of  coal."  An¬ 
other  editor,  noting  the  Coal  Commission's  estimate  of  93.07 

as  the  lal*or  cost  of  mining  a  ton 
of  anthracite,  ask*  why  a  10 
per  cent,  wage  increase  is  going 
to  add  a  dollur  a  ton  to  the  price, 
instead  of  only  30  cents. 

The  four  point*  on  wdiich 
Governor  Pinehot  persuaded  the 
operator*  and  miner*  to  ugrre, 
after  t  he  strike  of  155,000  ant  h  re¬ 
cite  miner*  had  been  in  effect, 
about  a  week,  ore  thus  Htimmur- 
ized  in  a  dispatch  to  tho  Now 
York  Herald: 

"1.  Recognition  of  the  basic 
eight-hour  day  for  all  employee*. 
If  longer  hour*  ore  necessary  at 
certain  times  or  in  certain  oc¬ 
cupations,  the  overtime  to  bo 
paid  at  the  eight-hour  rate. 

“2.  A  uniform  increase  of 
10  per  rent,  for  all  employees. 
This  increase  to  take  effect 
September  l. 

"3.  Full  rreognition  of  the 
union  by  tho  operator*,  without 
the  check-off,  but  with  the  right 
to  have  a  union  representative 
present  when  tho  men  are  paid. 

"4.  Complete  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining." 

One  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  this  settlement  would 
srem  to  be  the  fact  that  it  will 
run  for  two  years,  or  well  beyond 
the  next  l*residential  election,  remarks  the  New  York  Times. 
Moreover,  says  this  paper: 

"Tbero  are  already  comments  to  tho  effect  that  a  great 
bituminous  strike  is  staged  for  next  year  after  the  existing 
agreement  expires  in  April,  and  that  it  would  not  fall  in  with 
the  plans  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  have  a  li&rd-coni  strike 
at  the  same  time.  While  tho  hard-coal  miners  are*  idle,  the 
workers  in  the  bituminous  field  must  be  depended  upon  to  pilo 
up  the  needed  funds  for  strike  l>encfits." 

Equally  pessimistic  is  the  New  York  B'orW  (Dem.),  which 
re-marks  that  "iu  effect  the  public  has  bought  off  the  parties  to 
the  quam-l."  To  quote  further: 

"The  operators  are  dissatisfied.  The  miners  are  dissatisfied. 
The  operators  intend  to  force  the  arbitration  issue  and  obtain 


ANTHRACITE  FUEL  $668  TON-  E0.B.MINE 


CoeratGHT  iM3  nr  palp*  r.  cooch  ,  u«*v«inoton,  D.C. 


HOW  TUB  PKICB  <>F  ANTHRACITE  IS  I>l VIDEO 

ThU  chart.  based  on  statistic*  .uppU«xi  b,  the  t\  8.  Coal 
CiimmlWnn.  analttuw  tin-  abotoule  price  uf  a  ton  of  hard  coal 
at  the  mine  mouth,  before  the  10  per  cent  wage  increase  was 
granted  the  miner*  hr  the  line  hot  settlement.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  ■  Itgurea  show  that  by  tho  time  tills  ton  of  coal  had  reached 
the  consumer  in  Washington.  D.  <\.  Its  price  had  been  Increased 
to  tt.Y.TO.  Of  this  Increase.  *3.2*  was  due  to  bright  chanre*. 
and  S5.43  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  Illtumlnnus  coal,  wc 
are  told,  costs  from  *1.20  to  *2.*o  a  ton  at  the  mine  mouth. 
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ii  revision  of  wages  downward  before  the  expiration  of  the  con¬ 
tract  which  has  juxt  lwon  accepted.  The  miner#  Wk'Vf  they 
could  have  got  the  ’JO-per-conl.  wage  increase  originally  demanded 
if  they  hud  held  out.  Next  time  they  intend  to  hold  out.  The 
two-year  wage-scale  contract  i*  a  maximum  and  not  a  minimum 
affair.  At  moat  it  will  run  two  yean*.  When  it  expires  more 
trouble  in  inevitable.  If  the  pressure  gets  too  high,  thcro  will 
be  trouble  lief  ore  then. 

"When  the  next  break  comes  it  will  lie  settled,  unless  the  out¬ 
look  changes  materially,  exactly  m*  n  majority  of  strike#  in  the 
minos  have  luvn  settled  in  the  past,  by  a  compromise  which 
raises  wages  and  prices  together.  So  far  no  cure  has  been  found 
for  a  coal  strike  except  a  general  aMewncut  of  consumers  to 
inert  now  demands." 

But  the  bright  side  of  the  situation  compels  attention  also. 
m  many  commentators  remind  us.  To  begin  with,  the  Pinchot 
settlement  makes  the  country  secure  against  a  coni  famine  this 
winter.  President  Coolidge  has  sent  a  message  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vunia  Oovcrnor  congratulating  him  on  his  breaking  of  the  dead¬ 
lock;  and  Mr.  Pinchot  confesses  himself  "pleased  clean  down  to 
my  toes"  with  the  outcome.  As  one  correspondent  puts  it: 
"If  Pinchot  had  not  forced  the  settlement  the  S32.000.000 
estimated  cost  or  his  award  would  have  been  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  the  public  would  have  paid  for  premiutniwd  hard  coal,  for 
soft  cool  diverted  to  household  use  by  people  whose  experience 
an*l  furnace  equipment  were  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  use 
it  efficiently,  and  by  soft-coal  users  who  would  have  found  their 
market  forced  up  by  the  new  demand  ftnm  the  hard-coal  using 
territory."  "One  dollar  more  a  ton  for  coal  is  better  than  no 
r«al  at  all."  remark*  the  Jersey  City  Journal .  which  reminds  us 
that  during  Inst  year's  strike  "shivering  families  paid  -a  high  ns 
$'Jt)  a  ton  for  warmth." 

The  Pinchot  settlement,  has  also  its  political  aspects.  Thus 
in  a  Harrisburg  dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  tlnd.  Dem.). 
John  W.  Owens  reports  that  — 

"The  successful  outcome  of  Governor  Pinchot 's  intervention 
in  the  hard-coal  strike  is  accepted  by  miners,  operators  and 
politicians  as  having  mud*  him  a  very  distinct  and  vital  national 
figure.  He  is  still  a  long  way  from  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President,  hut  no  one  doubts  now  that  he  will  l«-  in  the  minds 
of  til*'  people  and  the  |M>litieians  when  the  nomination  is  made 
early  next  summer,  particularly  if  a  serious  revolt  develops 
against  President  Coolidge. 

"Mr.  Pinchot  has  done  the  thing  that  politicians  believe 
makes  strong  candidates  before  the  people — he  has  shown  the 


nerve  *o  tackle  an  apparently  insoluble  prob'ern  that  all  other 
responsible  public  men  were  scared  helpless  :  bout,  and  lie  ha* 
made  good  on  his  nerve.” 

"Credit  for  the  ‘peace,'"  agrees  the  Democratic  Louisville 
C ouritr-J oumal,  ‘goes  to  Governor  Pinchot.  to  whom  President 
Coolidge  delegated  the  peace-making  task  after  the  Coal  Com¬ 
mission  and  other  government  representatives  lind  failed  to 
bring  the  disputants  to  agreement."  But  as  the  Republican 
Jersey  City  Journal  remark*,  "whether  Pinchot’s  present  p<»|*- 
ularity  will  he  able  to  bloom  on  during  the  next  five  months 
depends,  in  a  largo  measure,  on  what  happens  to  the  price  .if 
cool."  Other  political  results  of  the  strike  settlement  an-  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows  by  William  Hard  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to 
the  (Rep.)  Cleveland  .Vcr *  Ixader: 

"The  myth  of  Calvin  Coolidge  ns  a  ‘union  buster*  is  itself 
'bunted.'  The  I'nitcd  Mine  Workers,  having  scored  an  advance 


1)1001  NO  RBHUMKD 


— Moil  In  the  ltn-*kl)n  RayU. 


on  the  anthracite  operators  this  fall,  will  probably  not  get  at¬ 
tacked  and  smashed  by  the  bituminous  o|ierntor*  next  spring. 
A  short  strike  now  may  have  provontod  a  long  strike  then. 

"The  Coolidge  Administration  is  definitely  revealed  iu*  not 
having,  and  as  not  intending  to  have,  any  union-busting  policy. 
Home  gentlemen  in  club  corners  are  already  grumbling.  The 
White  House  is  not  only  producing  no  actions  against  unions, 
hut  n<»  words  against  them.  The  customary  White  House 
denunciations  of  strikers  arc  lacking.  Gentlemen  who  Haul 
Mr.  Coolidge  would  oat  a  dragon  a  day  are  disappointed,  tlen- 
tlomen  who  said  that  Mr.  Coolidge  would  not  set  out  to  tear 
down  going  institutions— whether  or  capital  or  of  labor— ore 
elated. 

"The  Republican  party  will  lie  free  to  try  to  get  its  normal  share 
of  the  labor  vote  next  year.  Governor  Pinchot  will  got  the  credit 
for  settling  the  striko— and  other  men  to  whom  the  President 
will  confide  other  trouble*  will  get  the  credit  for  settling  tlio«c 
trouble*.  Ami  the  President  will  get  tho  credit  for  t ho  ensuing 
general  tranquillity. 

"The  next  immediate  remaining  problem  is  to  decide  who  will 
he  commissioned  by  the  White  House  to  bring  dow-n  the  general 
cost,  not  simply  of  coal  distribution  but  of  all  non-ngricultural 
industrial  commodities  and  activities.  The  anthracite  coal 
settlement  is  seen  as  making  the  question  of  the  poor  fanner 
all  the  worse.  The  poor  farmer,  it  is  noted,  will  now  so.*  a 
large  class  of  wage-earners— and  also  of  employees— -getting 
higher  wages  and  higher  prices  while  his  ow  n  agricultural  price- 
level  is  still  substantially  unraised. 

"The  greatest  final  outcome  of  the  anthracite  coal  settlement 
is  thought  to  lie  this,  that  with  Pinchot  lifting  the  miner  up  some¬ 
body  must  lift  the  farmer  up  mighty  politically  soon." 
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The  strike  agreement,  as  many  editors  remind  us.  averts  a 
rn>i«  for  two  years,  but  does  not  settle  the  anthracite  question. 
Thu  result,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  sees  it.  is  “nothing  but 
an  armed  truce."  What  the  public  is  getting  ready  to  demand, 
ware  assured,  is  a  permanent  settlement.  As  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
fftti  remarks,  "in  twenty-four  months  Congress  will  have 
time  to  enact  legislation  which  will  forever  prevent,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  a  suspension  of  mining  Ix-oause  the 
employers  and  the  workers  can  not  agree  as  to  conditions 
»n<l  wages.”  "The  nation."  it  adds,  "needs  laws  which 
will  go  as  far  in  preventing  strikes  of  miners  as  the  laws  in 
tristeneo  go  in  preventing  strikes  of  railroad  employees.”  "As 
Mion  as  the  American  public  gets  it  drilled  into  its  head  that 
n  strike  in  the  coal  industry  is  a  strike  of  the  coal  industry  against 
the  public,  the  public  will  take  a  considerably  more  intimate 
interest  in  the  business  of  digging  coal."  remarks  the  Marion 
.'fur.  And  in  the  Now  York  Etching  World  we  nre  told  that  — 

"The  country  is  at  last  nw'ake  to  the  truth  that  the  whole  eor.l 
industry,  anthracite  and  bituminous,  is  so  organized  at  present 
dial  its  internal  disturbances,  its  disputes,  its  wage  increases, 
it*  profit-takings,  form  a  mass  that  year  after  year  piles  hugger- 
mugger,  without  reason  or  restraint,  upon  the  consumer’.* 
patience  and  poeketbook. 

" Royalties  to  owners  of  coal-land*  Increasing  with  coal  price* 
and  then  made  a  pretext  for  further  Ixjosting  tho*.*  price*; 


THE  GO-GKTTEK 


—Morris  for  the  George  Mallhcw  Adams  Service. 


operators  and  miners  equally  regardless  of  the  burdens  they  pass 
on  to  the  public;  wholesalers  and  middlemen  sitting  astride  the 
coal  traffic  and  taking  multiple  tolls  for  no  real  service  rendered  — 
all  these  costly  customs  and  traditions  of  the  cool  industry  will 
cling  to  it  until  a  great  overhauling  loosen*  their  hold. 

"The  overhauling  has  got  to  come  if  the  consumer  i*  to  have 
lasting  relief.” 

Full  publicity  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  F.  K.  Low  in  I’vtrer 
(New  York): 

"If  the  actual  cost  of  putting  a  ton  of  coal  on  the  track  at 
the  mine,  the  profit  made  upon  it,  the  wages  paid  to  the  miner  per 
year  (not  per  hour  or  per  day),  the  cost  and  kind  of  his  living, 
what  it  costs  the  railroads  to  haul  the  coal  and  what  they  get 
out  of  it,  what  margin*  are  imposed  by  middlemen  ami  retailers, 
and  how  many  of  them  are  essential  to  the  distributing  system 
could  be  Hashed  upon  the  screen  and  become  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  man-u pon-t he-stroe t .  the  coal  problem  would 
fade  away  before  an  enlightened  public  conviction  as  the  mist* 
of  the  morning  fade  before  the  rising  sun." 


President  Coolidge.  according  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribun “is determined  the  puolio  shall  not  be  bled  by 
unscrupulous  coal-dealers  as  a  result  of  the  terms  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  Governor  Pinohot  has  sent  letters  to  the  Governors  of 
all  anthracite-consuming  States  suggesting  an  investigation  of 
method*  ’  to  prevent  gouging  of  coal  consumers."  In  another 
Idler  to  the  IVesident.  Governor  Pinchot  projKises  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigate  coal  transportation 
rates  with  a  view  to  reducing  them,  and  announces  hi*  own  inten¬ 
tion  of  asking  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Commission  to  go 
into  freight  rates  in  this  Slate.  He  said  ilia  I  the  10  per  cent,  wage 
increase  to  the  miners  would  add  tiO  cents  a  ton  to  the  cost  of 
domestic  id icu  of  anthracite  at  the  mines;  and  ho  assorted  that 
many  of  the  operators  "could  absorb  this  increase  and  still 
make  ahundaut  profits."  In  fairness,  ho  suid,  the  increase 
should  never  reach  the  consumer.  Ho  also  exprest  the  opinion 
that  profit*  of  wholesalers,  brokers,  jobbers  and  retailers  "are 
mainly  local  matters  and  must  be  dealt  with  os  such."  Ami 
the  Phi  lad.  Iphin  I’ublic  Ledger,  in  the  Governor's  ow'n  State 
ha*  this  to  say: 

"Everything  that  was  wrong  with  the  anthracite  industry 
still  i*  wrong.  It*  exorbitant  profits  are  untou  hod.  Its  high 
wag.  *  are  to  lx-  made  higher  yet.  The  juinbhsl  distributions, 
it*  entangling  alliance*,  it*  iullnt.sl  pric*s  and  its  threat  to  public 
Well-being  still  exist.  There  has  been  no  softening  «»f  its  arro¬ 
gance  and  no  Ixniding  of  its  stiffemsl  nccla.  Instead  of  cauter¬ 
izing- the  raw  *on  *  of  the  industry,  we  have  shipped  a  sticking- 
plaster  on  them  and  turned  our  bocks." 

But  even  more  pessimistic  is  tho  diagnosis  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  another  Pennsylvania  paper,  tho  Philadelphia  .\orlh 
American: 

"The  future  holds  only  two  alternatives — Federal  or  State 
ownership  and  operation,  or  destruction  of  tho  anthracite  in¬ 
dustry*  It  i*  self-evident  that  any  substantial  increase  in  tho 
price  of  hard  coal  will  drive  tho  public  to  tho  use  of  substitute 
fuels. 

"Meanwhile,  those  who  think  government  ownership  and 
operation  would  reduce  price*  are  deluded.  In  the  very  nature 
of  thing*,  the  price  of  anthracite  will  never  !x>  materially  lower 
than  it  is  now. 

"We  an*  aware  that  we  have  given  a  ghxmiy  pic  tun*  of  the 
situation.  But  we  believe  it  to  lx*  accurate,  and  are  sure  there 
i*  nothing  to  lx*  gaimsl  by  ignoring  plain  facts.” 
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GOOD  AND  EVIL  FROM  THE  JAPANESE  EARTHQUAKE 


AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE  the  still  small  voices  make 
themselves  heard.  There  are  voices,  of  editors  and  news- 
paper  writers,  expressing  confident  hope  of  the  rising  of 
liner,  safer  cities  on  the  ruins  of  Yokohama  and  Tokyo;  voices 
declaring  faith  in  Japan's  ability  to  triumph  over  disaster,  with 
head  bloody  but  unbowed;  and  voices  of  charity  backed  up  by 
the  outpouring  of  more  than  five  millions  of  American  dollars 
for  the  relief  of  the  stricken  children  of  Nippon.  For,  as  the 
stories  slowly  trickle  through  to  tell  us  exactly  what  occurred 
during  those  hours  of  confusion  and  destruction  on  the  further 
shore  of  the  Pucific,  wo  find  editors,  public  officials  and  business 
men,  here  ami  in  Japan,  trying  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the 
terrible  catastrophe  upon  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
to  balance  against  the  obvious  evils  the  less  obvious  good  that 
may  follow.  For  there  is  good,  we  are  told,  in  the  shape  of 
a  closer  fellowship  lav 
tween  America  and 
Japan,  of  a  diminution 
of  militarism  in  tho 
Island  Kingdom,  of  the 
beginning  of  material 
improvements  in  Japa¬ 
nese  cities  that  might 
otherwise  have  Isen  de¬ 
layed  for  generations,  of 
the  stimulation  of  cur¬ 
rents  of  trade  in  many 
nations. 

The  evils  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious,  alt  ho 
even  a  fortnight  after 
the  earthquake  definite 
figures  wen*  still  out  of 
the  question.  One  com¬ 
pilation  from  Japanese 
Govern  merit  sources, 
coming  from  Osaka,  sot* 
the  total  casualties  in 
dead,  injured  and  miss¬ 
ing  at  1,350,749,  with 
150.000  dead  in  Tokyo 

alone.  According  to  the  same  estimate,  31.5.H24  houses  were 
destroyed.  Information  received  by  The  Japanese  Timet  of 
New  York  estimates  the  total  property  damage  at  alsiut  $1,200.- 
000.000.  A  joint  survey  made  by  Secretary  Hoover  ami  the 
R»d  Cross  estimates  the  dead  at  between  200.000  and  300,000, 
with  1 ,500,000  people  homeless  in  Yokohama  and  Tokyo,  and 
a  million  more  homeless  outside.  Howard  P.  Moore,  an  in¬ 
surance  authority  W’ho  has  studied  the  Far  East,  ha*  prepared 
a  statement  for  the  press  in  which  he  puts  the  property  loss  in 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama  at  something  over  $800,000,003.  Hut 
in  partial  compensation  for  these  great  losses,  certain  facts  are 
noted  by  Mr.  Moore: 

"The  credit  of  Japan  i*  exceptional.  The  finances  of  the 
Empire  have  l»oen  handled  with  wonderful  discre-lion.  The 
World  War  left  tho  Empire  richer  rather  than  poorer.  Wealth 
was  added  in  forms  permitting  increased  industry  and  production. 
Money  was  not  wasted  or  spent.  The  wealth  of  Japan  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  one  authority  at  $23,500,000,000.  A  later  authority 
gives  the  national  wealth  of  Japan  at  $43,000,000,000.  Obviously 
in  any  case,  the  absorption  of  an  economic  loss  of  $1,000,000,000 
or  less  will  not  take  an  indomitable  people  long.  Great  as  tho 
loss  of  life  is  supposed  to  be.  it  is  infinitesimal  when  compared 
with  the  total  imputation  of  the  Empire,  nearly  00.000.000  in 
Japan  proper.  18.000,000  in  Korea.  4,000.000  in  Formosa  —a  total 
or  nearly  80.000.000  people,  who  are  among  the  most  industrial 
and  productive  of  any  in  the  world.” 

Even  supposing  the  total  loss  reaches  the  maximum  guess  of 


$5,000,000,000.  Japan  ought  to  recover  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 
predicts  George  \V.  Hinman  in  a  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  American .  In  the  first  place,  he  argues,  even  if  Japan  took 
the  whole  loss  of  $5,000,000,000  as  a  national  debt,  "she 
would  still  have  the  smallest  national  burden  of  all  the  great 
Powers.”  We  are  reminded  that: 

"The  losses  of  the  Great  War  left  Japan  almost  untouched. 
The  gross  cost  of  tho  war  was  for  her  less  than  half  a  billion.  For 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Franco,  it  was  nearly 
$50,000,000,000  each.  If  she  had  paid  in  proportion  to  her 
wealth  as  did  Groat  Britain,  she  would  have  ex|>endod.  instead 
of  $481,000,000,  hardly  less  than  $12,000,000,000. 

"What  do  these  figures  indicate?  That  even  now,  if  she  suffers 
$5,000,000,000  loss  by  her  earthquake,  she  still  is  infinitely  better 
off  financially  than  either  England  or  France.  In  other  words. 
Japan  is  scourged  less  cruelly  by  the  great  earthquake  than  the 

most  fortunate  nations 

of  Europe  were  scourged 
by  tho  Great  War.  Her 
l>ros|H*ct  of  recovery  is 
therefore  far  brighter 
than  theirs. 

"But  how  long  will 
such  a  recovery  require-? 

"All  capital  in  a  coun¬ 
try — that  is.  industrial 
capital,  business  capital, 
world-producing  ca pi t ul 
— is  supposed  to  In- 
renewed  every  twelve 
yours.  How  much  that 
period  can  1m*  shortened, 
under  the  present  pres¬ 
sure  of  necessity  and 
with  the  financial  facili¬ 
ties  of  tho  world  at  her 
command,  it  remains  for 
Japan  to  show.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Japanese  enter¬ 
prise  will  not  In*  lacking. 
Surely  ten  or  twelve 
years  from  this  date 
will  find  her  at  least  us 
prosperous  a*  over. 
Monntimo,  she  will  In* 
rebuilding,  calling  for 
construction  material*, 
and  the  world  busincsn 
will  got  the  growing  Item-fit  of  her  recovery.” 

The  virtual  annihilation  of  Yokohama  and  the  destruction  in 
Tokyo  and  in  nearby  cities  and  villages  doee  not  moan  that  all 
the  centers  of  Japanese  business  and  industry  have  been  wiped 
out.  For  as  Baron  Hnyashi.  Japanese  Ambassador  to  England, 
point*  out  in  a  London  Sunday  Times  interview,  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

"The  devastated  districts  are  in  reality  in  a  somewhat  limited 
portion  of  tho  country.  Tokyo  is  the  political  and  financial 
center,  and  Yokohama  a  most  important  port,  but  tho  former  is 
rather  a  center  of  consumption  than  of  production,  and  the  latter 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  trade  to  America,  general  shipping 
business  Wing  concentrated  at  Kobe. 

"Yokohama  is  the  principal  port  of  export  of  raw  silk,  and 
doubtless  great  damage  has  been  done  to  stocks  there,  but  tin- 
fields  producing  the  raw  silk  remain  undamaged. 

"As  an  asset  for  restoration  of  the  national  strength,  we  ran 
not  Ik*  too  thankful  that  Osaka,  the  real  center  of  Japanese  in¬ 
dustry  and  business;  Nagoya,  a  commercial  and  industrial  center 
of  growing  importance;  the  great  port  of  Kobe  and  the  mining 
districts  of  Kyushu,  all  remain  intact.” 

A  Japanese,  long  resident  in  this  country,  Mr.  Adachi  Kin- 
nosuke.  concludes  at  the  end  of  a  New  York  World  article  on 
the  earthquake  that  this  cataclysm  is  really  "nut  a  cataclysm  at 
all.”  Rather— 

"lt‘s  a  price  Japan  has  paid.  And  for  two  tilings: 


MW*  w-»ui  n.wiiH 


WIIKKK  THE  BLOW  FULL  IIKAVIRST 

A  Street  In  Awtkuaa  Park.  Tokyo’*  Coney  Island.  In  tbc  city's  m«**t  denwly  populated 
ward,  where  mov le«oer*.  pkoaurewkera  and  ploaaurc^rllm  died  like  ant*  In  a  cru*ht 
not. hill  Seven  hundred  were  killed  by  the  Tallinn  of  the  twclvo-atory  observation 
tower.  Hundred*  more  were  victim*  erf  Tallinn  roof  tUes.  or  were  caught  In  tho  flames 
that  swept  like  n  d*»h  tliroush  the  flimsy  IwIMInn* 
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AN*  EARTHQUAKE-PROOF  REFUGE  IN  STRICKEN  TOKYO 

The  new  Imperial  hnlH.  flnUhed  thb  year.  IhiIIi  of  fire- proof  materials.  ami  with  I  he  Idea  of  withstanding 
earthquake*.  after  the  plan*  of  a  Chicago  architect  It  vindicated  the  Judgment  of  It-  builders.  and  after  tin* 
earthquake  Imme  a  ha  ten  of  refuge  f<ir  foreigner*  and  a  headquarter*  for  liomcl.w*  diplomat*. 


"First  of  all,  for  a  now,  thor¬ 
ough -poing  friendly  understand¬ 
ing  with  her  neighbor  Powers,  more 
especially  with  the  United  States. 

For.  after  this  destruction  of  the 
capital  city,  of  the  greatest  sea¬ 
port  in  the  Empire,  and  of;  the 
naval  base  at  Yokosuka,  the 
oldest  as  well  as  the  mightiest 
base  tho  Japanese  Navy  has.  no 
American  jingo  can  accuse  her 
of  silling  up  nights  to  hatch  up 
a  suicidal  war  with  the  United 
Slates — not  for  twenty-fivo  years 
to  come,  anyway. 

"And.  secondly,  for  the  new 
capital  city  and  its  seaport  that 
art*  to  rise  out  of  I  he  ashes  of  the 
old.  Tokyo  is  to  Ik*  horn  again. 

If  ono  is  reasonable  and  thinks 
it  over,  it  is  plain  that  nothing 
short  of  this  tremendous  destruc¬ 
tion  could  have  l*een  enough  for 
tho  birth  pains  of  a  wonder  city 
to  rise  out  of  the  ashes." 

Neither  of  the  jMiints  made  by 
this  Japanese  writer  have  escaped 
newspaper  notice.  To  take  his 

first  thought  first.  While  the  actual  loss  to  Ja|>aii's  Navy 
may  not  Ik*  determined  for  some  time,  altho  the  great  naval  hose 
at  Yokosuka  is  apparently  destroyed,  Jupan’s  naval  position  is 
bound  to  U*  affected.  For,  writes  Frederick  William  Wile  in 
the  Washington  Shir,  "  w  ith  the  gigantic  expenditure  now  become 
nec.'iwary  for  rebuilding  devastate!  regions,  it  is  impossible  for 
Japan  to  Itear  the  cost  of  resuming  u  costly  naval  program." 
And,  wo  read,  "a  variety  of  contingencies  is  conjured  up  by  such 
a  prospect 

"The  United  States  might  find  it  unncrcstary  to  spend  all  of 
the  tl  10.000,000  which  the  general  Navy  Board  recently  recom¬ 
mended  for  now  defenses  in  the  Pacific,  Croat  Britain,  in  the 
presence  of  it  Japan  materially  weakened  at  sea.  might  pause  in 
it*  program  to  make  Singapore  the  Gibraltar  of  tin*  Far  East. 
Kvi-n  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  on  which  the  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  is  al>out  to  spend  enormous  sums  for  fortifications,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  new  war  craft,  might  no  longer  Ik*  considered  subject 
to  a  ‘Japanese  danger.’" 

While  Japan  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  dominate  the 


Far  East,  "the  attention  of  the  Japanese  Government  will  ho 
fully  occupied  for  years  by  domestic  problems,"  writes  Charles 
A.  Merrill  in  the  Boston  Clot*-.  Besides  the  closer  commercial 
and  fmaneinl  relations  with  the  United  States  IkiuihI  to  follow 
Japan's  reconstruction  orders  in  American  markets,  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  is  likely  to  Ik*  strengthened,  because: 

"It  will  U*  a  time  when  Japan  will  need  and  appreciate  our 
friendship,  and  when  enlightened  self-interest  will  dictate  that 
'he  follow  the  counsels  of  her  lib.  nils,  who  s.*e  in  international 
cooperation  the  1k*»i  security  for  Nip|Min,  and  avoid  the  |M)licies 
of  her  Junkers  and  militarist  ela>s.  who  since  tho  birth  of  tho 
modern  State  have  sought  to  rule  Japan  as  an  iuvisiblo  Govern¬ 
ment  behind  the  throne. 

“Indeed,  now.  if  ever,  it  would  seem,  must  tho  militarists 
keep  in  the  lutd-ground." 

And  then,  as  F.  Cunliffe-Owen  writes  in  tho  New  York  Timet, 
Japan  will  never  forget  American  sympathy  and  help  in  this 
her  hour  of  need.  Anti-American  prejudices  hove  been  cropping 
up  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  among  the  ]K*oplc  who 

onre  considered  tho  United  States 
as  their  favorite  among  nations, 
but— 

“The  splendid  manifestations 
of  friendship,  of  whole-hearted 
sympathy  and  of  rcul  brotherhood 
which  the  entire  American  na¬ 
tion  has  displayed  from  the  very 
moment  that  it  learned  of  the 
disasters  which  had  overwhelmed 
the  I -land  Empire,  will  have  the 
eff«*et  of  obliterating  all  tho 
prejudices  that  have  cropped 
up  among  them  against  the 
United  States  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  which 
persisted  tlirouglioul  the  Great 
War. 

"The  Japanese  have,  until 
now.  complain.*!  that  because 
the  Californians  did  not  wish  to 
see  their  entire  State  monopolized 
by  Japanese  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  and  wholly 
peopled  bv  Japanese  immigrants, 
America  resented  the  idea  of  the 
admission  of  Jajum  to  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  Western  nations.  This 
cataclysm  in  the  Far  Orient  has 
shown  that  popular  sentiment  in 


HOW  AMERICANS  Bl'ILD  EARTHQUAKE-PROOF  STEEL  BUILDINGS  IN  JAPAN 

The  Nippon  Yu*en  Kalsha  building  In  Tokyo,  a.  ||  appeared  when  und.-r  construction  last  year.  Atten¬ 
tion  should  l*e .called  p,  the  extra  heavy  girder*.  the  diagonal  and  horizontal  braces  and  the  rnormou*  nuro- 
Ut  of  rivet*.  No  lew  important,  tho  unseen.  an-  the  Iona  pine  pile*  used  under  the  concrete  foundation 
footings,  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  building  down  through  the  soft  alluvial  soil  to  hardpan.  The  New  York 
oflke  of  the  steamship  company  owning  the  building  ha*  hern  informed  that  it  escaped  the  Are.  and  is  Intact. 
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WHERE  EARTIIQt'AKEX  MAY  K 

The  heavy  llnm  on  lhl«  map.  iwvpartil  by  ihr  I'alU-il  NUIo«  i;r-4o*Wwl  Sur\i<>\  imUratr  llir  n-clont  of  (be  nulb  moat  subject  to  quale*  Tin-  im*» 
lni|Htriant  earthquake  zone*  an'  llw*  Ka»l  ladfc*.  Ihc  Mnllimuma  ami  tlw-  rartflr  t«aOn  li  .houkl  lie  rn.n.l  that  Japan  U  In  an  <-<|>«riall>  |irrtlou* 
IHxliInn  Imtuum-  Its  mountalnmi*  easier n  •hon*  an*  prrvluO  ikmr  the  Tuirararm  l»«-p.  »lmr  the*  otvu  bottom  U  ll\c  mill*  brim*  llic  nurfacc 


Japan  has  been  mi-taken  in  IhU  assumption.  since  it  ha*  served 
to  call  for  tin*  most  eloquent  manifetatinn*  of  tin-  (art  that 
tln«  feeling  of  brotherhood  doe-,  exist  in  thi-  country  for  Japan, 
in  n  wnv  never  to  In-  forgotten  in  the  I  aland  Empire." 

He  tier  Japanese  relations  with  the  other  nation*  of  th«-  world, 
Atlnelii  KinnoNiike  predieti-tl  in  the  New  York  World.  and  a  I  mi  a 
more  splendid  city  rising  from  the  ruin*  of  the  rapital  and  ile 
seaport,  Yokohama.  The  Sow  York  Journal  of  Commerce  admit, 
the  Rain  in  the  destruction  of  old  buildings:  "  the  advantage  of 
greater  utility  whloh  is  derivetl  from  fresh  new  buildings  developed 
on  a  modern  plan  often  make*  it  aeem  that  the  continuance  with 
the  ohl  structures  would  have  lieen  a  sacrifice  of  energy  and  eon- 
vonience  not  warranted  by  tho  fact*."  Even  before  the  earth¬ 
quake  the  Japanese  hail  In-on  planning  a  greater  Tokyo,  ami  now 
Professor  Charles  A.  Ik'ard,  an  authority  u|ion  municipal  affairs, 
has  been  called  to  Japan  to  assist  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs 
in  a  thoroughgoing  reconstruction  of  the  capital.  As  the  Boston 
Herald  observes: 

"The  cities  now  overthrown  will  lie  rehuilded  according  to 
Western  plans.  The  steel  frame  will  »*•  adopted  as  the  standard. 
The  old  beauty  of  Japan  must  go.  the  aspect  which  has  made  it 
so  attractive  to  tourists  will  disappear,  but  human  life  will  be 
more  secure." 

It  so  chanced  that  the  issue  of  Seribnrr' *  Magazine,  which 
came  out  on  the  day  of  the  Japanese  earthquake,  contained  an 
article  written  some  months  Is-fore  by  W.  A.  Starretl,  who  was 
in  Japan  in  1919  os  vice-president  of  the  contracting  company 
which  has  since  erected  the  largest  now  steel  buildings  in  Tokyo. 
Much  of  what  Mr.  Starrett  has  to  sav  a»*out  "New  Construction 
in  un  Ancient  Empire"  is  now  doubly  significant.  Ile  explains 
to  us  that  Tokyo  is  not  only  in  an  earthquake  zone,  but  stands 
on  an  nlluvial  plain,  "a  soft  muddy  bottom  with  an  evil  reputa¬ 
tion  fur  allowing  buildings  to  settle."  On  the  superiority  of  our 
type  of  buildings  in  an  earthquake-imperilled  land.  Mr.  Starrett 
comment*! 

"Modern  structure*  of  almost  any  type,  built  throughout 
Japau,  prove  that  the  native  construction  has  been  its  ow  n  worst 


enemy,  and  that  the  earthquake  disturbance.,  however  iiiidcsir- 
able,  have  iM-cn  largely  aided  and  alN-ited  by  the  native  con¬ 
struction  method*,  from  whieh  relief  ha.  been  obtained  by  tin 
adoption  of  things  Occidental  in  building. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  the  earthquakes  are  not  a  menace, 
nor  that  modern  construction  solve*  the  problem,  for,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  solution.  But  the  light  skeleton  structure  mi  familiar 
to  Americans  is  undoubtedly  far  superior  to  anything  heretofore 
attempted  in  Japan.  Every  element  tlint  an  earthquake  »t 
moderate  severity  lias  been  known  to  produce  ran  lie  m»-t 
through  the  standard  formula-  of  strains  and  wind-bracing,  now 
the  common  know  bilge  of  the  American  engineer.  The  menace 
of  earthquakes  of  great  severity  will  probably  always  bang  over 
the  beads  of  the  Japanese  jn-ople  like  the  sword  of  Damoelc; 
but  in  our  skeleton  steel  and  modern  reinforced  eonen-tc.  America 
hns  contributed  to  Japan  a  large  measure  of  relief  from  this 
scourge." 

Since  most  of  the  materials  for  the  steel  buildings  recently 
built  in  Tokyo  came  from  America,  it  is  apparent  enough  to  the 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Morning  Ttlr graph  that  profit* 
will  come  to  the  I'niled  States  from  Japan'*  disaster,  since  "in 
the  process  of  rebuilding  Jnpnncw-  cities  certain  lint*  of  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  I’nitod  States  an-  quite  sure  to  Ik-  favorably  a  fine  ted 
"Japan  has  for  vears  been  buying  large  quantities  of  iron,  steel, 
copper  and  IiiiiiIkt  in  this  country,  and  the  demands  for  these 
products  will  be  increased  for  tho  next  year  and  for  several  year* 
to  come."  A  number  of  finniii-ial  writers  agree  that  hu-itu**  in 
the  I'nited  Statt*  is  likely  to  In*  stimulated,  particularly  the 
steel  industry.  While  this  is  true,  the  Springfield  Republican 
adds  that  "our  gain  in  certain  branches  of  exports  will  douhtlc 
Ik-  offset  by  the  decline  in  other  branches  due  to  the  Japanese 
nation's  loss  of  purchasing  power  and  the  need  of  economy  in  a 
period  of  unset t lenient  and  recovery."  For  instance,  "the  t*m- 
porarv  cheek  in  the  importation  id  raw  silk  due  to  the  destruction 
of  railroads  and  harbors  is  expected  to  force  curtailment  of  silk 
good*  manufacture  in  this  country." 

The  trade  of  the  world  in  general,  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Er ruing  Rod.  will  proltahl.v  lie  not  seriously  affected,  the  ham¬ 
pering  of  commerce  in  such  commodities  o l  silk  lioing  balanced 
by  the  stimulation  of  trade  in  building  materials  and  machinery. 
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THE  HUGHES  PATH  TO  PEACE 

ME  TWO  OUTSTANDING  CAUSES  of  modern  war. 
according  to  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  are  competitive 
armaments  anil  economic  rivalry.  And  while  this  in 
itself  may  not  1m<  new,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  a  recent  address 
before  tho  ('anndian  Mar  Association.  went  on  t  »  predict 
that  the  economic  rivalries  of  nations,  like  armaments,  will  be 
kept  within  reasonable  limits  by  fair  international  agreements 
"at  no  distant  day.”  Armaments  were  dealt  with  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  who  shares  with  our  l»t«* 
President  the  credit  for  bringing  the  Conference  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  now  proposes.  as  a  means  of  fostering  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  (*n  lada.  "a  permanent 
•tody  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  who"  would  serve  as  a 
joint  commission  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  questions 
Bt  issue  I  etween  the  two  nations. 

"Mr.  Hughes  did  not  mention  the  League  of  Nations  in  hi' 
Montreal  speech,"  remarks  the  Republican  Philadelphia.  In¬ 
quirer,  "but  it  is  easy  to  read  lietween  the  lines  of  hi*  address 
some  doubts  of  its  olVicaey  in  a  crisis."  Some  of  the  lim-s  of 
the  Montreal  effort  in  behalf  of  world  i>once  follow: 

"The  pathway  of  peace  is  the  longest  and  most  beset  with 
obstacles  the  human  race  has  to  tread;  the  goal  may  lie  distant, 
but  wo  must  press  on. 

"There  is  no  path  to  peace  except  as  the  will  of  people*  may 
open  it.  The  way  to  peace  is  through  agreement,  not  through 
force.  Tin*  question  Hum  is  not  of  any  ambitious  general  schein* 
to  prevent  war,  but  simply  of  the  constant  effort,  which  is  the 
highest  task  of  statesmanship  in  relation  to  every  possible  oau*e 
of  strife,  to  diminish  among  people*  the  disposition  to  resort  to 
force  and  to  find  a  just  and  reasonable  basis  for  accord. 

"  If  war  is  outlawed,  other  means  of  redress  of  injuric  -  must  be 
provided.  Moreover,  few.  if  any.  intend  to  outlaw  *clf -defense, 
a  right  still  accorded  to  individuals  under  all  systems  «»f  law. 
To  meet  this  ditlleulty.  the  usual  formula  i*  limited  to  wars  of 
aggression.  Hut  justification  for  war.  as  recently  demon*! rated, 
is  ready  at  hand  for  those  who  desire  to  make  war.  and  there 
i*  rarely  n  case  of  admitted  aggre-sion.  or  where  on  each  side  the 
cause  is  not  believed  to  l>c  just  by  the  peoples  who  support 
the  war. 

"There  is  a  further  difficulty  that  lies  deeper.  There  is  no 
lawgiver  for  independent  States.  There  is  no  legislature  to  im¬ 
pose  its  will  by  majority  vote,  no  executive  to  give  effect,  even  to 
accepted  rules.  Great  Powers  agr.*>ing  among  themselves  may 
indeed  hold  small  Powers  in  check.  Hut  who  will  hold  great 
Powers  in  check  when  great  Powers  disagree? 

"We  have  recently  seen  the  great  naval  Powers,  obedient  at  last 
to  the  desire  to  end  a  ruinous  competitive  struggle  in  arm*,  vol¬ 
untarily  agr«>e  to  reduce  their  lighting  ship*  to  agreed  propor¬ 
tions. 

"  I  believo  that  we  shall  be  nblc  at  no  distant  day  to  keep 
within  reasonable  limits  some  of  our  pressing  economic  rivalries 
by  fair  international  agreements  in  which  the  self-interest  of 
rivals  will  submit  to  mutual  restrictions  in  the  furtherance  of 
friendly  accord." 

"It  was  not  so  intended,  but  this  was  the  biggest  boost 
for  an  association  of  nations  we  have  heard  of  in  a  month  of 
Sundays."  observes  the  independent  Cincinnati  Pott. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  the  longest  frontier  in  the 
world  between  them,  and  virtually  tho  only  one  that  is  not  de¬ 
fended,  have  shown  to  the  world  in  more  than  a  hundred  years 
of  friendly  relations  an  example  of  the  habit  or  pear.*  which 
"the  world  would  do  well  to  follow,  ’  one  Eastern  editor  remarks 
Hut  Mr.  Hughes  would  go  further.  "  It  is  my  personal  opinion." 
said  the  former  Supreme  Court  Justice,  that  — 

"  We  should  do  much  to  foster  our  friendly  relations  and  to 
remove  sources  of  misunderstanding  and  possible  irritations,  if 
we  were  to  have  a  permanent  body  of  our  most  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens  acting  as  a  commission,  with  equal  representation  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  which  automatically  there 
would  l*e  referred,  for  examinations  and  report  as  to  the  fart' 
questions  arising  as  to  the  hearing  of*  act  ion  by  either  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  interests  of  the  other." 

"This  commission  not  only  would  promote  harmony  and 


justice  between  Canada  and  t'.ie  United  States,  but  would  be 
enlightening  and  morally  influential  as  a  world  example,"  writes 
Edward  Price  Hell,  .lean  of  American  correspondents  in  Ixmdon, 
who  is  making  a  lour  «>f  Canada.  Moreover.  Mr.  Hell  declares, 
Canadian  official  and  journalistic  opinio  i  cordially  approves 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State. 

Commending  a  tribunal  similar  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  which  has  served  the  United  States  and  Canada 
since  1913,  the  Ottawa  Journal  says: 

"For  more  than  three  years  Canada  has  been  considering  an 
ambassador  to  Washington.  This  post  has  not.  been  filled,  and 
there  is  rca*on  for  believ ing  considerations  of  imperial  diplomatic 
unity  may  prevent  it  from  ever  being  fulfilled.  Why  should  not 
such  a  txidy  as  Secretary  Hughes  proposes  take  the  place  of  an 
ambassador?  " 

Then*  is  abundant  precedent  for  such  a  commission,  several 
American  papers  point  out,  end,  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Public  U'lger: 

"When  considered  in  connexion  with  tho  century  of  pence 
between  the  United  States  und  Canada  and  with  the  recent 
Success  of  Mr.  Hughe*  m  bringing  nlKiut  a  friendly  agreement 
between  the  Unit.-d  States  and  Mexico,  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  plan  i*  workable." 

"As  long  a*  people  hold  that  might  makes  right,  treaties  will 
lie  mere  scraps  of  paper,"  maintains  the  Washington  Pott  find.), 
while  we  are  reminded  by  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  that — 

"The  Hague  Peace  Conference  was  expected  to  reform  this 
state  of  mind,  but  devoted  itself  to  revising  the  rules  of  war. 
The  Ixaguc  of  Nations  professing  the  aamo  purpose  has  no 
workable  machinery  and  is  continually  shaken  by  licllieono  ele¬ 
ments  in  it*  membership.  The  vital  reform  to  overcome  this 
defect  must  proceed  from  within.  It  is  not  to  be  irii|K>*od  from 
without,  certainly  not  by  an  agency  like  tho  league  of  Nations 
wielding  a  bludgeon  which  when  applied  turns  out  to  bo  nothing 
but  a  slapstick." 

Two  independent  papers,  the  Cincinnati  Pont  and  tho  Dotroit 
Free  Pre •*.  together  with  two  independent  Republican  dailies, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Huffalo  Exprett,  agree  with  tho  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  (Dcm.)  and  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.) 
that  the  Hughe*  suggestion  is  a  contribution  toward  a  solution 
«»f  the  problem  of  world  peace.  "And  it  should  1h»  taken  up  by 
the  next  Congress."  asserts  The  Tribune. 

Two  widely  read  Eastern  papers,  on  tho  other  hand,  refuse 
to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Montreal 
speech.  The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  tor  instance,  says  Mr. 
Ilughc*  "ha*  overlook**!  the  foot  that  the  League  and  tho 
World  Court  are  a*  much  instruments  for  handling  particular 
controversies.”  Continues  this  paper: 

"The  League  and  the  Court  arc  both  aimed  at  facilitating  the 
consideration  of  difficult  international  problems  in  such  n  manner 
a*  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  which  the  interested  nation  -  can  ac¬ 
cept  as  final,  just  as  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  this  country 
accepted  the  treaty  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  as  final. 
These  agencies  may  not  in  every  case  achieve  the  aims  for  which 
they  strive,  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  dismissed  as 
futile.  They  can  hardly  prove  so  ineffective  in  the  long  run  as  the 
policy  of  direct  negotiation,  which  .  .  .  has  an  extended  record  of 
failure  toitsdiscredit  in  this  and  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe." 

The  independent  Newark  Vctr*  also  takes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  task  in  these  words: 

"It  was  a  peculiar  s|«eech  in  many  wavs.  In  one  paragraph, 
for  instance.  Mr.  Hughes  offered  a  defense  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
‘open  covenants’  which  so  many  of  Mr.  Hughes’  political  as¬ 
sociates  used  to  delight  to  ridicule.  In  another  he  pointed  out 
the  difficulties  due  to  the  lack  of  that  ‘s.iper-sovereignty ’  to 
which  the  Administration  has  been  so  frightfully  averse. 

"After  this  admission  there  should  be  no  more  talk  about  the 
league  of  Nations  as  a  ‘ supcr-Stato’  imposing  its  will  upon  the 
independent  nations  and  laying  down  the  law  to  independent 
sovereignties.  Hut  why  does  Mr.  Hughes  lament  the  fact  that 
this  ‘super-State*  doesn’t  exist  when,  if  it  existed,  he  would  be 
burling  all  his  anathemas  at  it?" 
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A  NEW  SPUR  ON  AN  01.0  HOOT 

— Inm«»  In  i ho  Si  Lnul*  Star 


WHY  NOT  7" 

Hylcm  In  Iho  Philadelphia  1‘uNK 


SPAGHETTI 


WHO  SAYS  TIIKKK  ISN'T  ANYTHING  IN  A  X AM K  * 

— Warren  In  Iho  Cleveland  .Vrva 


IT  MAY  CACHE  INIHOKSTION.  TlH» 

— Huncerford  In  Iho  l*lll»buricli  .Sun 


AJN'r  HE 

*G*.ieP* 


Til K  SPIRIT  THAT  MARKS  MlSsoLINI  pnssllH.F. 

—Alley  In  Iho  Mom  phi*  C<mn,ntial  Appeal 


IF  TUB  GREEKS  AND  ITALIANS  FIGHT 

— Smith  In  Iho  Jersey  CHy  Journal 


HOW  MUSSOLINI’S  RUMPUS  STRIKES  THE  NEWSPAPER  ARTISTS 
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ROME’S  NEW  C£SAR 

HERE  IS  ANOTHER  C.ESAR  ON  THE  TrBER, 
concludes  the  Philadelphia  Record.  as  it  reviews  the 
ultimatums  to  Greece  and  Jugo-Slavia  sent  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  September  by  "Italy’s  hard-fisted,  scowling 
Premier.  Mussolini,"  os  one  foreign  correspondent  refers  to  the 
leader  of  the  Paaeisti.  "To  put  it  mildly.  Mussolini  is  acting 
the  part  of  a  brute  and  a  bully  in  both  instances.”  declares  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  "and  it  is  unfortunate  for  Italy,  and  for  the 
world,  that,  such  a  character  should  be  in  control  at  this  time. 
It  seems  tliat  what  the  world  gained  through  the  elimination  of 
the  liohen/.ollerns  is  likely  to 
be  lost  through  the  advent  of 
Mussolini."  "Girded  with 
hroudsworil  and  blunderbuss, 
this  misplaced  Medievalist  has 
waded  into  the  Mediterranean 
to  claim  it  for  himself,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  for  Italy,"  remarks 
the  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  "He  1ms  blindly 
tired  at  the  objects  nearest  him. 

Greece  and  Jugo-Slav  iu.  and 
the  swishing  of  his  sword 
whistles  dangerously  through 
the  cloudy  atmosphere  of 
southeastern  Europe." 

Tln-se  art*  only  a  few  of  the 
uncomplimentary  remarks 
which  must  make  the  Italian 
Premier's  ears  burn  even  at  n 
distance.  "  Ho  has  overplayed 
the  'strong-man'  part,”  thinks 
the  Savannah  A'etnr,  ami  the 
Springfield  Republican  reminds 
us  that  "as  an  autocrat  who 
has  seized  power  in  contempt 
of  the  law  of  his  own  country. 

Mussolini  is  not  likely  to 
have  respect  for  law  of  any 
sort,  or  for  the  rights  of 
other  nations."  In  fact,  sev¬ 
eral  is! i tors  accuse  him  of  binding.  As  the  Detroit  Free  Crest 
remarks: 

"The  whole  foundation  of  the  Mussolini  policy  is  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  hopeless  weakness  in  the  opposition.  It  does  not  spring 
from  n  feeling  that  the  Italian  eauso  is  righteous  or  even  morally 
defenduble.  Even  the  Hohenzollerns  were  never  more  kin-faced 
in  promulgating  the  doctrine  that  might  makes  right.  He  is 
playing  a  bold  game,  n  big  game  of  bluff,  staking  everything  on 
the  failure  of  anybody  to  call  his  hand.  If  the  league  of  Nations 
or  Great  Britain,  or  the  Little  Entente  should  happen  to  act  con¬ 
trary  to  his  calculations,  and  should  call  a  halt  and  make  him 
draw  in  his  horns  or  light,  he  might  find  himself  in  a  pn-carious 
position  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Continuing  its  "Cwar  on  the  Tiber”  editorial,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  says  of  German.  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian 
emperors  in  general  and  the  Fascist  leader  in  particular: 

"When  the  three  imperial  houses  of  Hohenzollern.  Hapsburg 
and  Romanoff  fell,  it  was  thought  that  the  race  of  Emperor- 
had  become  extinct.  The  world  seemed  to  be  safe  for  democracy 
by  having  become  safe  from  autocracy;  but  already  a  new  Ccnr 
issues  his  decrees  from  the  seven  hills. 

"In  the  matter  of  Corfu,  and  in  the  ease  of  Greece,  which  is 
even  less  potent  than  Serbia  wax  nine  years  ago.  Mussolini,  who 
has  attained  the  dictatorship  of  Italy  by  the  force  of  hi*  army  of 
Black  Shirts,  and  to  whom  the  King  is  but  a  puppet,  spoke  in  the 
exact  spirit  and  almost  in  the  exact  words  of  William  1 1  and  Count 
Borchtold.  spokesman  for  Francis  Joseph.  With  a  very  slight 
concession  arranged  by  the  Council  of  Ambassadors,  the  enor¬ 
mous  terms  ho  haughtily  dictated  have  been  accepted  by  an  abject 


Greece,  while  the  League  of  Nations  deliberated  whether  to  in¬ 
vite  sudden  death  or  to  commit  hari-kiri. 

"Silence  having  been  restored  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  the  thunders 
of  the  dictator  are  now  heard  in  the  Adriatic.  If  Jugo-Slavia 
accepts  C'w-sar's  terms  in  the  matter  of  Fiumo,  well  and  good; 
there  may  he  peace.  But  if  it  does  not,  Ccur  'retains  complete 
liberty  of  action.'  which  can  only  mean  that  he  will  annex 
it  to  his  Italian  domain." 

"Considering  the  situation  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Adriatic, 
and  remembering  the  neurasthenic  impulses  of  Mussolini,  there 
is  danger  in  the  policy  which  seems  to  have  been  established  by 
the  Government  at  Home,  that  of  taking  what  it  wants," declares 

the  New  York  11'orW.  As  this 
paper  points  out: 

■  ”  It  is  the  method  more  than 
the  matter  of  Mussolini's  con¬ 
cerns  that  is  disturbing  tho 
balance  of  European  affairs. 
Tho  massacre  of  the  Italian 
Commissioners  near  Janinu 
was  an  outragi-ous  act;  tho 
responsibility  on  Greece  was 
heavy;  the  sympathy  of  dis¬ 
interested  nations  was  with 
Italy.  But  in  demanding 
re|»nrations  the  Ituliun  I  “render 
sent  nil  ultimatum  which  was 
brutal  in  ton.-,  humiliating  in 
content  and  unjuitly  limited  as 
to  the  time  of  its  satisfaction. 
To  this  defect  of  method 
Mussolini  added  the  violence 
and  murder  «*f  tho  boiubard- 
m.-nt  and  seizure  of  Corfu,  and 
morally  he  lout  his  excellent 
easo  in  the  courts  of  world 
opinion. 

"As  to  Fiumo.  the  anxieties 
of  Italy  are  corn  prehen  si  hlo. 
The  city  iHrtirs  an  Italian  name 
and  is  populated  largely  by 
Italians.  The  only  broad- 
gage  railroad  through  tho 
mountains  to  the  eastern 
Adriatic  coast  has  its  terminus 
then-.  Croat  dominion  there 
would  1m-  naturally  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  Italy,  and  tho  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Jugo-Slav 
port  near  by  affords  the  Italian  Government  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  asking  for  more  than  half-way  powers  at  Fiumo.  But 
Mussolini's  demand  that  the  Jugo-Slav  Commissioners  accept  his 
settlement  in  fifteen  days  or  take  the  consequences  was  ns  harm¬ 
ful  in  lone  os  was  the  ultimatum  to  Greece.  Nations,  especially 
Balkan  nations,  do  not  enjoy  t icing  openly  browbeaten. 

"The  nervous  Italian  Premier,  brooding  amid  the  Napoleon 
books  in  his  library,  is  nmking  Italy  a  dangerous  power  to  world 
security." 

But  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  believes  that  "Mussolini's 
conscience  is  clear."  and  that  "he  fori*  sun-  he  is  acting  within 
the  hounds  of  reason."  And  the  New  York  Herald  thinks  "the 
blunt  and  patriotic  Mussolini  deserves  some  sympathy,  in  spito 
of  the  row  he  has  started.”  For.  says  the  Washington  Post: 

"It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man  possessing  the  ability 
and  integrity  displayed  hv  Premier  Mussolini  in  his  regeneration 
of  Italy  will  not  ruin  his  work  by  resorting  to  perfidy  and  dis¬ 
honor.  He  is  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  good  faith.  He 
announces  that  Corfu  will  be  evacuated  when  Greece  gives  satis¬ 
faction.  The  world  understands  this  to  mean  reasonable  satis¬ 
faction.  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  situation.  The  good  faith 
of  the  United  States  was  doubted  when  it  occupied  Vera  Cruz 
and  sent  General  Pershing  across  the  Mexican  border  at  the 
head  of  American  troops,  but  time  proved  America's  good 
faith.  So  it  will  he.  we  trust,  with  Italy." 

The  small  nations,  however,  who  have  a  groat  deal  at  stake  in 
the  present  eontroveniM.  are  said  by  a  Chicago  Tribune  foreign 
correspondent  to  "sec  in  Italy's  bullying  tactics  a  menace  to 
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their  own  safety,  should  the  principh  be  established  that  a  gn>at 
Power  is  free  to  riile  ruughshod  over  a  small  one.  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  League  of  Notions."  At  Belgrade,  the  New 
York  Times  corresjiondent  reports,  "the  Piume question  appears 
to  1m*  fraught  with  more  danger,  and  to  be  more  difficult  of 
settlement  than  the  Italo-Grcek  crisis."  As  we  an*  informed  by 
this  puper's  Rome  correspondent: 

"The  Treaty  of  Rapallo  gave  the  city  and  harbor  id  Fiume  to 
the  Free  State  of  Fiume.  Porto  Barros  and  the  strip  of  t«-rri- 
tory  known  as  the  delta  are  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  and  an* 
claimed  by  Italy  because  they  are  natural  adjuncts  of  Kitnne. 

"Signor  Mussolini  pro¬ 
mises  that  the  City  of 
Finnic  lie  assigned  to 
Italy,  in  exchange  for  his 
waiving  all  his  claims  to 
the  delta  and  Porto  Bur¬ 
ros.  He  proposes  that 
Italy  ami  Jugoslavia 
should  pool  their  two 
harbors  of  Fiume  and 
Porto  Burros  and  run 
them  jointly.  By  this 
arrangement  Italy  would 
gain  tile  undisputed  pos¬ 
session  of  Fiume  ami 
the  administrative  and 
political  control  of  Fi¬ 
ume  harbor.  Jugoslavia 
would  gain  undisputed 
possession  of  the  delta 
nml  administrative  and 
political  control  of  Porto 
Barros.  Thus  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  two 
States  would  W  about 
equally  divided." 

With  the  Corfu  and 
and  Fiume  incidents  Im*- 
fore  it,  the  league  of 
Nations,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  month,  “ox- 
porieneed  its  two  most 
critical  and  strenuous 
weeks."  according  to  one 
foreign  observer.  First, 
the  Council  of  Ambassa¬ 
dors.  "a  remount  of  the  Pence  Conference,  accepted  the  un- 
ufileinl  suggestions  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  settlement  of 
the  On,eo- Italian  dispute."  Greece  is  to  deposit  $2..‘ V* HJmi  ns  a 
guaranty  for  the  payment  of  indemnity  for  the  lives  id  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  Greco-Albaniun  Boundary  Commission,  and  an  inter¬ 
national  commission  is  to  control  the  investigation  of  the  mur¬ 
ders,  which  were  committed  on  Greek  soil.  At  the  same  time 
Italy  agrees  to  evacuate  Corfu  and  adjacent  islands  when  Greece 
has  satisfied  all  of  Mussolini's  demands  for  reparations.  "Both 
Italy  and  0 recce  view  the  settlement  as  individual  victories," 
observes  the  Newark  Seva,  "the  first  because  her  Premier 
‘flaunted*  the  League  of  Nations,  the  second  because  her  Premier 
triumphed  over  Italian  high-handedness  bv  appealing  to  the 
League." 

Has  the  League  of  Nations  overlooked  an  opportunity  to  add 
to  its  prestige  in  handling  the  Corfu  matter?  Has  it  shown  it¬ 
self  to  Ik*  impotent?  "That  the  league  evaded  the  issue  is 
beyond  dispute,"  maintains  the  Brooklyn  Fugle,  which  is  listed 
as  a  friend  of  that  body,  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by  such  papers 
as  the  New  York  American — which  says  the  league  "eau  not 
settle  anything  except  its  hotel  bills”  the  St.  Paul  Ihspatrh. 
Washington  Shir.  Troy  Times.  Detroit  Free  Trees.  Philadelphia 
Bulletin ,  Milwaukee  Journal.  Cleveland  Tlain  Dealer.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Adrerliser,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  New  York 
World.  The  World,  a  particularly  warm  friend  of  the  League, 
nevertheless  speaks  in  iiointcd  fashion  when  it  tells  us  that — 


“Corfu  remains  in  Italian  hands.  There  i*  as  yet  nothing  on 
the  record  to  show  that  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  could  not. 
have  lieen  as  effective  if  the  League  were  not  in  existence,  and 
no  official  declaration  as  to  the  league's  view  of  the  ultimatum, 
seizure  and  defiance  of  Mussolini. 

"To  that  extent  the  League  of  Nations  has  left  unanswered 
the  question  of  its  relation  to  the  provocation  and  results  of  the 
Adriatic  situation.  No  one  knows  just  what  the  League  Council 
did  or  on  what  grounds  it  acted  when  it  referred  the  dispute 
temporarily  to  the  Council  of  Ambassadors.  There  is  need  fur 
light  on  many  points:  on  the  legality  under  the  Treaty  of  Mus¬ 
solini's  claims  that  the  League  can  not  deal  with  acts  growing  out 
of  injuries  to  the  honor  of  a  signatory  nation:  anil  on  his  point 

that  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  as  an  unrecognized 
body  had  no  standing 
before  the  League  on 
which  to  move  a  ques¬ 
tion.  If  Corfu  is  to 
remain  under  the  Italian 
flag  until  Mussolini's 
terms  are  met,  the 
League  owes  to  the 
world  an  explanation 
of  the  basis  of  this  de¬ 
cision.  which  would  msmii 
to  contravene  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles." 

On  the  other  hand, 
the  Baltimore  .Sun  u 
sure  that  "the  prestige 
of  the  League  and  it* 
prompt  action  in  taking 
the  bombardment  of 
Corfu  under  cognizance 
unquestionably  helped 
to  bring  Mussolini  to  a 
more  temperate  frame  if 
mind."  And  the  Ne» 
York  Times  believes  the 
League  still  "  wields  » 
great  power  mainly 
through  Wing  the  organ 
of  n  massed  public  opin¬ 
ion."  Others  maintain 
1  lint  it  is  too  early  to 
appraise  the  value  of  tin* 
Waguc**  effort*  in  the  Corfu  matter.  "The  League,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Tribune,  one  of  the  leading  Republican  organ*, 
"is  not  a  completed  organization;  it  is  but  a  beginning.  It  i* 
ImiuiiiI  to  fail  repeatedly,  and  it  is  to  Ik*  judged  not  by  these 
failures,  but  by  the  broad  influence  it  exerts."  “The  League 
is  far  from  impotent."  nsserts  the  Newark  Sews,  and  we  an* 
told  in  a  scathing  New  York  Evening  Post  editorial  that — 

"There  an*  numerous  agencies  and  devices  for  maintaining 
international  peace  that  are  better  than  the  League  ir  you  don't 
like  the  l.cAguc.  There  is  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
whose  high  usefulness  we  admit.  There  is  the  system  of  con¬ 
ferences  on  specific  issues,  like  the  Washington  Anns  Conference. 
There  is  the  codification  of  international  law.  There  is  Senator 
Borah's  proposal  for  the  outlawing  of  war.  Then*  is  the  Hague 
Tribunal. 

"Let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  all  thi-so 
agencies  and  programs  an*  better  than  the  League.  It  only 
remains  then  to  explain  the  interest  now  Wing  displayed  in  am¬ 
bassadorial  conferences,  international  courts  of  justice.  Wash¬ 
ington  conference*,  codifications  ol  international  law.  outlawry 
of  war  and  Hague  Tribunals.  The  answer  is  simple.  The  League 
i»f  Nations  has  forced  these  alternatives  h>  the  front.  If  there 
were  no  League.  we  doubt  whether  we  should  now  have  all 
the***  highly  recommended  substitutes  for  the  League. 

"A  world  in  which  physieinns  starve  liecaus©  everybody  ha* 
been  educated  to  health  is  not  a  bad  world  to  contemplate 
If  the  Wagim  of  Nations  starves  because  it  has  driven  men  !<• 
devise  numerous  other  ways  of  practising  peace,  let  the  League 
starve.  It  will  not  have  been  a  failure.” 


k 


HER  FIRST  JOB 

In-land  In  the  Columbus  It  I  spat  eh 
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THE  MASKED  FLOCGERS  OF  TULSA 


“  A LW. 

A 


AYS  THE  KLVX  or  some  members  of  the  Klan.  " 
said  Aldrich  Rlake,  Oovernor  Walton's  investigator, 
is  the  “brutal  refrain"  which  runs  through  1.200  pages 
of  the  Oklahoma  military  court’s  sworn  testimony  on  floggings 
in  Tulsa.  This  it  is  which,  according  to  an  Associated  Press 
account,  “led  Oovernor  J.  C.  Walton  to  invoke  martial  law  in 


fact  that  if  some  of  the  confessions  are  to  be  believed,  “  the  offi¬ 
cials  who  were  themselves  charged  with  enforcing  the  laws  actu¬ 
ally  took  part  in  breaking  those  laws."  The  disclosures,  it  goes 
on  to  say.  without  mentioning  the  Klan.  have  been  sufficient  to 
•'shake  the  community  to  its  foundations."  But  one  thing 
may  be  assumed,  and  that  is.  that  before  the  investigation  is 
over.  "Tulsa  County's  house  will  be  in  order  for  some  time 


Tulsa  County."  "In  every  case  thus  far  examined."  says  the 
investigator,  “except  two.  which  have  not  proceeded  very  far. 
the  evidence  has  led  straight  to  the  doorsteps  of  the  invisible 
empire,  known  as  the  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan."  That 
rhis  is  the  statement  of  one  misguided  or  badly  informed,  or  is 
"part  of  a  nationally  organized 
effort  to  discredit  the  Klan," 
is,  however,  the  flat  denial  of 
The  Fiery  Cross,  the  official 
Klan  organ.  "Not  a  single 
proven  act  of  lawlessness  by 
the  Klan  organization"  is  their 
emphatic  way  of  summing  up 
the  mnttcr. 

From  Southern  press  dis¬ 
patches  on  the  Klan  issue  thus 
definitely  joined  in  Oklahoma, 
the  chain  of  events  may  be 
summarized: 


“On  August  M.elniming  that 
lawlessness  and  insurrection 
existed,  the  Oovernor  sent  n 
military  court  of  inquiry  to 
Tulsa,  which  by  August  27 
had  sentenced  four  (logger* 
who  were  admitted  members 
uf  the  K.  K.  K.  On  Septcm- 
Ut  1  the  militia  took  over  the 
sheriff's  and  police  depart¬ 
ments  ami  the  writ  of  halieas 
corpus  was  suspended  in  Tulsa 
County,  followed  by  a  vigorous 
discussion  of  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  it  ever  since.  On 
September  »i  the  Governor's 
investigator  published  testi¬ 
mony  with  regard  to  the  year's 

floggings  which  he  estimates  occurred  ‘perhaps  two  hundred 
times,'  a  committee  |ietitioncd  the  Oovernor  to  end  martial 
law,  and  Congressman  Howard  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  against  the  use  of  the  National  Ouard.  But  the  Governor, 
declaring  that  legal  agencies  had  broken  down,  threatened  mar¬ 
tial  law  for  the  whole  State,  while  Secretary  Weeks  refusal  to 
interfere  with  the  militia.  Coincident  with  a  report  that  the 
'master  mind 'of  Oklahoma's  whippings  was  al»m  to  he  caught, 
a  ’veritable  epidemic  of  floggings'  broke  out  in  six  counties  at 
once,  while  the  Orand  Dragon  of  Oklahoma,  charging  the  Gov¬ 
ernor's  personal  animosity  against  the  Klan.  said:  'The  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  all  his  cohorts  never  w  ill  be  nblc  to  break  the  power  of 
the  Klan  in  Oklahoma.'  On  September  10  the  Grand  Dragon 
complied  with  un  edict  of  the  Governor,  and  forbade  nil  masked 
parades  or  meetings  in  Oklahoma." 


One  of  the  Governor's  most  powerful  political  opponents,  the 
Tulsa  World,  after  reminding  its  readers  of  it>  habitual  opinion 


to  pome.  •* 

In  general.  Southern  papers  outside  Tulsa,  such  as  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  Mobile  Register.  Dallas  News, 
Savannah  News,  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  Columbia  Retard. 
praise  the  stand  taken  by  Governor  Walton  in  the  high¬ 
est  terms,  without  spocilleally 
attacking  the  Klan.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  journals  like 
the  Louisville  Times,  Iamis- 
ville  C ourier-Journat,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times- Picayune,  and  El 
Paso  Times,  mention  the  Klan 
very  specifically.  The  Courier- 
Journal  pulling  it  this  way: 

"Atrocities  like  these  are 
what  the  country  gets  from 
Government  by  groups  which 
place  allegiance  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  some  secret  po¬ 
litical  organization  above  their 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Status." 

The  issue  is  squarely  met  by 
the  head  of  the  Klan.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Evans,  Imperial  Wizard, 
in  the  following  statement 
which  Tin:  Litkmany  Diolht 
requested  from  him: 

"Neither  the  corporation 
nor  its  officials  have  encour¬ 
aged  or  will  encourage  the 
violation  of  any  law  by  any¬ 
body  anywhere  at  any  time. 
Individuals  or  sets  of  individ¬ 
uals  flog  sometimes  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  ami  such  men 
should  Ik*  brought  to  justice.  1  do  not  know  as  to  the  cireu in¬ 
stances  of  any  law  violation  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Georgia 
caws  are  working  toward  rapid  conclusions  and  our  influence  is 
upon  the  side  of  the  law*.  This  is  the  position  of  the  Klan." 

In  Houston,  Colonel  Mayfield ' s  Weekly,  in  a  similar  statement, 
maintains  that  in  Texas  the  Klan  during  the  past  year  has 
participated  in  no  feathering  or  flogging,  while  the  official  Klan 
organ,  the  Indiann|>oli»  Fury  Cross,  wires  us  in  port: 

"The  wholesale  releasing  of  prisoners  by  Governor  Walton 
in  Oklahoma  and  bis  issuing  of  pardons  l>cforc  sentences  are 
pass’d,  nnd  on  the  other  hand  not  a  single  proven  act  of  lawless¬ 
ness  bv  the  Klau  organization,  make  it  ap|M<or  that  the  state¬ 
ment  that  flogging*  in  Oklahoma  are  to  Ik*  laid  solely  at  the 
door  of  the  Klan  is  a  statement  of  either  a  misguided  or  badly 
informed  Governor,  or  a  part  of  a  nationally  organized  effort 
to  discredit  the  Klan." 


Mob  LAWLESSNESS  HKKKI>*  Mob  LAWLESSNESS 

-  Pose  m  I  he  IxNiUs  llle  Caurlrf-J.uimol. 


of  Governor  Walton  ami  the  “hand  of  political  adventurers  he 
has  gathered  about  him,"  adds: 

"But  as  between  the  invisible  empire  and  its  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  its  treasonable  and  vicious  defiance 
of  orderly  government,  as  evidenced  by  the  blazing  crosses  and 
mob  activities.  The  World  frankly  admits  its  choice  is  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Walton. 

“If  it  is  true  that  Tulsa  City  and  County  are  ruled  by  Klans- 
meu  elected  to  office,  what  excuse,  let  the  question  !**•  n*k«d  in  all 
seriousness,  for  the  whippings  and  the  mob  activity?" 

Another  Tulsa  paper,  The  Tribune,  comments  sadly  ou  the* 


To  many  papers  throughout  the  country  at  large,  the  Okla¬ 
homa  situation  seems  to  intensify  an  impression  left  by  the  Klan 
parades.  attendant  riots,  etc.,  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  recalls  that  the  first  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
evolved  with  high  purpose,  was  dissolved  by  President  Grant 
because  it  bad  degenerated  into  whippings  ami  murders  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  men  working  in  the  dark. 

“We  put  one  Klan  out  of  business  because  it  didn't  make 
the  practises  of  its  members  square  with  its  profost  theory. 
Floggings  in  Dmisiaiut.  Texas  and  Florida,  and  confessions  in 
Oklahoma  reveal  the  -amc  vicious  circle." 
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A  GOVERNOR  HIT  BY  THE  FARM  SLUMP 

HILE  THE  CRASH  in  the  personal  financial  affairs  of 
Indiana's  Governor,  Warren  T.  McCray,  is  a  purely 
private  affair,  yet  the  politicians,  we  are  told  by  Charles 
Maurice  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  "already  are  worrying  about 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  political  situation."  The  Governor 
is  a  Republican,  and,  notes  the  Democratic  Louisville  Courier - 
Journal,  "there  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  fact 
that  this  leader  of  the  Republican  party  has 
b»s*n  financially  undone  by  the  policies, 
domestic  and  foreign,  that  have  been  irn- 
|M>scd  upon  the  farmers  of  the  country  by 
that  party."  At  tho  same  time,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  daily  wishes  us  to  know  that  Mr. 

McCray  "has  mado  a  good  Governor  of 
Indiana,  and  he  is  not  the  first  efficient 
public  official  who  has  failed  to  prosper  in 
his  financial  undertakings.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Tribune  writer,  "the 
Governor,  who  has  worked  early  and  late  on 
State  business,  has  neglected  his  private 
affairs,  and  his  present  financial  trouble  is 
in  part  the  result."  According  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Governor  McCray  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star: 

"My  land  holdings,  amounting  to  more 
than  l.p»,000  acres  of  choice  land,  together 
with  my  inability  to  cash  the  cattle  paper 
due  nut  from  my  cattlo  customers,  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  $500,000,  and  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  land  und  cuttle  value*,  havo  made 
it  impossible  for  mo  to  meet  my  obligations  as  they  have 
matured. 

"It  has  boon  impossible  to  sell  land  at  a  fair  price,  cattle  have 
lioon  slow  sale,  und  it  has  boon  out  of  the  quration  to  collect, 
inasmuch  as  the  money  due  me  is  from  farmers  and  cattle  men 
who  are  in  much  the  samo  situation  as  I  am  at  present.” 

In  another  statement  mado  to  Philip  Kinsley, of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Governor  declared: 

"  I  could  not  collect  my  bills,  and  found  myaclf  unable  to  meet 
some  of  my  own  obligations.  That  is  all  then*  is  to  it.  I  happen 
to  be  the  Governor  of  Indiana.  But  this  is  a  private  matter  that 
has  happened  to  hundreds  of  other  farmers.  I  am  merely  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  general  economic  conditions.  I  expect  to  come  out  all  right 
if  given  a  chance." 

That  the  Governor  will  Ih*  given  an  opportunity  to  unravel  his 
financial  difficulties  is  indicated  by  dispatcher  from  Indiana's 
capital  city.  Notes  of  the  farm  corpora¬ 
tions  controlled  by  the  Governor  are  said 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  Ik*  in  the  hands 
of  about  fifty  banks,  and  in  another  Indi¬ 
anapolis  dispatch  we  arc  told  that  the 
executive’s  personal  liabilities  arc  $2,052.- 
000,  and  assets  $3,223,000. 

While,  as  the  Chicago  paper  points  out, 

"Indiana  farm  lands,  in  common  with 
other  farm  lauds,  have  depreciated  in 
value  since  1921  because  of  the  slump  in 
farm  products  prices,"  The  Journal  of  that 
city  declare*  "it  was  the  blooded  cattle 
hobby  that  'got'  the  Governor."  As  the 
situation  is  put  by  a  prominent  Indiana 
banker:  "  For  years  the  Governor  has 
dealt  in  farm  lands  and  pure  bred  Herford 
cattle.  He  has  accepted  presumably  good 
notes  from  farmers  of  tho  Middle  West 
which,  on  account  of  the  depression,  they 
have  been  unable  to  meet." 


MR.  SMOOT  S  PLAN  FOR  MORE  TAXES 

Taxation  may  not  be  the  big  issue  in  the 

Presidential  election  next  year,  but  already  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  it  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
result.  "We  hear  quite  a  bit  of  grumbling  about  Federal  taxes," 
observes  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Time*.  Moreover,  "in  many 
States  taxes  have  been  doubled  in  the  past  eight  years,  and 

in  some  cases  municipal  taxes  have  been 
t  re  bled.’ '  W  hen ,  t  herefore,  a  man  of  Senator 
Smoot's  high  standing  in  fiscal  matters 
comes  forward  with  a  plan  for  a  tax  on  ex¬ 
travagant  purchases,  "such  an  announce¬ 
ment  is  of  prime  importance  to  all  citizens," 
declares  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
"ltecause  it  affects  them  in  their  pocket- 
books  either  directly  or  indirectly."  And  the 
Cleveland  Timea-Commercial  reminds  us, 
"this  announcement  must  receive  respect¬ 
ful  attention  because  of  Senator  Smoot's 
official  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. ' 

For  years,  it  in  recalled  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  "Senator  Smoot  has  been  the 
most  |K*rsistent  and  active  advocate  in  Con- 

and  along  with  this, 
"tho  Senator 

from  I'tah  has  stood  in  tho  forefront  of  the 
advocates  of  a  l*onus  for  ex-wrvitw  men." 
Furthermore,  n<calls  the  Dallas  News,  Con- 
gre*ss  refused  to  enact  sales  tax  legislation 
during  the  last  session.  Taking  these  throe  facts  into  considera¬ 
tion.  tho  San  Francisco  Chronicle  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  luxury  or  eX|M>nditure  tax  proposed  by  Senator  Smoot  is  the 
same  old  sales  tax  with  a  new  name."  And  tho  object  of  this  new 
plan.  Iwtieve*  the  Rochester  paper,  "is  to  provide  the  money  for* 
soldier  iMinus."  "What  now  ap|K*ant  to  l>o  a  certainty,"  agrws 
the  Memphis  paper,  "is  that  the  soldier  bonus  bill  will  l*e  enacted 
into  law  at  the  coining  session  of  Congress."  "Except  for  the 
bonus,  new  taxes  would  not  bo  proposed,"  agrees  the  Springfield 
Republican. 

To  many  editors,  who  had  hop«*d  the  next  CongrcsM  would 
reduce  taxation  by  curtailing  expenditures,  the  Smoot  pro¬ 
posal  comn  as  a  disappointment.  They  are,  therefore,  frankly 
against  anything  that  will  increase  taxation,  for  whatever 
purpose.  “Spend  less  rather  than  tax  more!"  is  the  slogan  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  "Why  does  the  Senator  want 

more  taxes,  anyhow?”  asks  this 
What  the  Rochester  Democrat  amt  Chronicle 
wishes  explained  are  these  few  questions: 

"Why  should  any  momber  or  any  group 
in  Congress  Ik*  so  U'nt  on  increasing  at  this 
time  anybody's  taxes,  by  any  bill,  in  any 
way?  Who  doosnot  realize  that  taxes  an* 
too  high  already;  that  then*  are  too  many 
different  kinds  of  them;  too  many  bodies 
with  taxing  powers?  Who  does  not  know 
or  feel  that  we  now  are  raising  more  money 
than  Congress  ought  to  spend,  and  that 
our  income-tax  law  i8  so  incomprehensibly 
intricate  that  courts  ami  lawyers  have  to 
guess  at  what  it  means?  Even  our  Govern¬ 
ment  experts  are  so  at  variance  concerning 
its  provisions  and  their  application  to  par¬ 
ticular  cases  that  it  has  cost  SlS.OOO.OUt 
to  audit  its  returns  thus  far  this  year,  and 
$124,000,000  has  been  refunded  to  citizens 
from  whom  it  was  hold  to  have  been  unwar¬ 
rantably  squeezed. 

"Of  course.  Senator  Smoot's  concern  to 
lay  new  taxes  on  the  people  is  understand¬ 
able  in  view  of  his  public  utterances  in  favor 
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CAN'T  8F.EM  TO  INTEREST  TIIUM  IN'  BIO  «» AME 

— Orr  In  ih.*  f'hlraau  7nh.ii' 


A  8TCDY  IN  CONTRASTS 

—  Klrl.y  In  I  bo  Now  York  World. 


"WHEN  A  FELLER  NEEDS  A  FRIEND.* 


of  a  bonus  measure.  Rut  the  cost  of  collecting  our  present  taxes  i< 
l-'oiiiiiinj;  scandalous.  and  now  taxing  schemes  an*  nut,  a*  fnr  a* 
known,  the  idea  of  l*re*i«lent  ('oolidgo  or  any  |»art  of  hi*  plans. 
He  would  out  outgo  instead  of  inercauring  income.'* 

"The  difference  between  an  expenditure  tax  and  a  sale*  tax 
is  neither  deep  nor  wide  to  the  mM-in-lhwiMt,"  remark*  the 
Dallas  S'tws.  "yet  press  dispatches  reveal  some  differences." 
Continues  this  Texas  paper: 

"One  point  of  difference  is  Ihut  the  new  measure  will  essay  a 
ilislinction  l*et  ween  the  nocossftrie*  anil  luxurie*  of  life.  The  rule 
of  discrimination  is  to  he  one  of  value.  To  um*  Senator  Smoot's 
example,  the  expenditure  of  S3.<ri0  for  a  pjiir  of  shin**  would  not 
Is*  i  axis  I .  but  the  expenditure  of  97.oO  for  a  pair  of  shoes  would  be. 
perhaps  at  the  rato  of  1  per  cent.  Those  who  understand  tho 
rarity  of  the  feat  of  getting  a  pair  of  *1hh*h  for  $d.."iO  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  exempting  value  must  Imj  considerably  raised  if  tbo 
measure  is  to  liestow  a  privilege  to  those  of  modest  means.  0** 
course.  this  criticism  doe*  not  question  the  feasibility  of  mulcting 
live  well-to-do.  Rut  the  tax  would  lie  none  the  !«•*.«  a  sales  tax. 
except  that  whereas  the  sales  tax  is  assessed  against  every  pur¬ 
chase  almost  regardless  of  the  price,  the  pnqm.MsI  expenditure-* 
tax  is  to  lie  animated  with  that  highly  invidious  principle  that  is 
exemplified  by  the  income  fax. 

“Another  explanation  of  the  prospective  measure  is  that  it  will 
'exempt  farmers  up  to  the  Sb.tKX)  mark.'  That  must  be  rather 
more  puzzling  than  explanatory.  To  say  that  farmer*  are  to  lie 
exempted  *up  to  the  96.000  mark*  can  only  suggest  that  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  their  purchases  throughout  tin*  year,  not  their  individ¬ 
ual  purchases,  J»rc  to  1m>  taxable  only  when  the  aggregate  of  the 
J’oar's  purchases  exceeds  SO, (XX).  Vet  t  hi-*  conclusion,  tho  logical, 
must  seem  incredible.  One  circumstance  making  it  so  is  the 
obvious  difficulty  and  vexation  of  assessing  the  tax  against  the 
total  of  a  year’s  purchases.  Another  is  that  the  number  of  far¬ 
mers  whose  annual  purchases  come  to  more  than  96.000  is  so  very 
mill  that  such  a  scheme  of  exemption  would  fail  wofully  to 
make  the  expenditures  tax  as  safe  for  the  Republican  party  as  it 
i*  evidently  the  purpose  of  Senator  Smoot  to  make  it.” 

"If  new  taxes  must  be  levied,”  it  is  an  “open  question”  to  tbe 
Cleveland  Timex-Commercial  "whether  any  so-called  luxury  tax 
prorides  the  best  way  of  obtaining  more  money.”  As  this  daily 
remarks: 


"The  United  States  has  already  experimented  with  tho 
"luxury  tax*  idea,  and  public  sentiment  demanded  its  repeal. 
Practical  demonstration  teemed  to  prove  that  such  a  tax  was 
merely  a  ‘nuisance  tax.’  A  pair  of  shoos  costing  97.50  is  not  a 
'luxury.*  To  impose  a  tax  of  about  10  cents  on  such  shoes  would 
lie  a  mi*re|>rc*enl*tion  of  facts  ns  well  as  a  nuisance.  Imposing 
more  taxes  on  automobile"  is  another  unfair  discrimination.  Al¬ 
ready  automobiles  an*  taxed  heavily.  Cars  an*  taxed  by  tho 
Stab**  and  the  monioipulitie*  in  many  ways,  and  even  gasoline 
to  operate  them  is  now  taxed  in  many  commonwealths. 

"Why  does  Senator  Smoot  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  hunt 
for  new  sourc«**  of  taxation  in  the  face  of  the  drastic  economics 
that  have  been  put  in  operation  by  the  Harding  budget  system? 
Representative  Madden,  who  occupies  the  -omc  jaisition  in  tho 
lower  House  os  bead  of  tbe  Appropriations  Committee,  assorts 
that  not  only  are  new  taxes  unnecessary,  but  that  he  will  present 
a  bill  reducing  income  taxes  up  and  down  and  all  along  the  line." 

In  the  opiniou  of  tho  Detroit  .Yew*: 

“The  idea  that  any  does  of  |N*r*ons  can  l*e  exempted  from 
taxes  i*  long  since  exploded.  The  persons  paying  Senator  Smoot's 
original  luxury  tax  would  immediately  charge  it  back  in  their 
price*.  The  farmer  would  pay  hi*  share  whether  he  thought  so 
oruot.  The  buyer  of  the  small  automobile  would  be  taxed  us 
well  as  the  purchaser  of  the  more  expensive  car.” 

It  is  tho  belief  of  the  Rochester  Her  obi  that  — 

"The  Utah  Senator  can  not  hope  for  much  public  support  for 
hi*  M-heme.  The  people  of  this  country,  no  v  bearing  heavy  bur¬ 
den-  of  taxation,  an*  not  in  a  humor  to  look  with  approval  on  any 
new  levy,  no  matter  w  hat  Ik*  the  name  applied  to  it.  An  expendi¬ 
ture  tax  of  the  kind  proposed  would  In*  an  additional  burden  on 
the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich.  It  would,  in  reality,  prove  a  taxon 
thrift  and  saving. 

"Senator  Reed  of  IYuu»ylvania  tak<*  a  view*  of  tho  question  of 
taxation  widely  different  from  that  held  by  Senator  Smoot.  He 
holds  that  the  time  has  come  when  tho  heavy  taxes  entailed  l>y 
the  w  ar  should  Ik*  decreased,  not  increased.  There  should  In*,  ho 
hold*,  a  distinction  made  between  the  man  who  earns  his  incomo 
bv  work  and  the  man  who  gains  it  from  investments.  Tbe  Smoot 
plan  would  make  no  such  distinction.  It  would  put  a  tax  on 
every  man  who  had  money  to  invest,  no  matter  how  become  by  it. 

"Senator  Smoot’s  plan  will  not  do.  nor  will  any  other  scheme  that 
will  add  to  the  heavy  tax  burdens  the  people  now  have  to  bear." 
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Opt  whore  the  unrest  is  most  eloquently  vocal.  that's  where 
tho  West  begins. — Sinus  City  Journal. 

The  roads  traveled  by  blocs  may  seem  divergent,  but  all  lead 
at  last  to  the  feed  trough. — North  Adams  Herald. 

The  most  hopeless  conservative  is  the  left-over  progressive 
of  an  earlier  generation. — Hagerstown  t.\/«i.)  Herald. 

Some  day,  may  lie.  Peace  will  break  out;  and  how  few  of  us 
will  be  adequately  prepared. — New  York  Evening  Post 


Premier  Mussolini  seems  to  have  Italy  all  tangled  up  in. his 
first  syllable  -Chicago  American  Lumberman. 

There  are*  S37  causes  of  war,  chief  of  which  is  the  conviction 
that  you  can  lick  the  other  fellow. —  Peoria  Star. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  we  have  too  much  talk  al>out 
evolution  and  not  enough  of  it. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

At  any  rate,  the  negro  migration  should  open  up  a  new'  market 
lor  washing-machines  in  the  South.  —  Dubuque  American  Tribune. 


One  thing  a  fellow 
with  a  lot  of  German 
marks  might  do  is  to 
trade  them  for  Hussinn 
rubles. — Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  Lumberman. 

An  Army  corporal  ar¬ 
rested  in  Athens,  and 
alleged  to  have  married 
twelve  women,  pleaded 
tlint  they  were  merely 
platonic  nfTnir*.  Ho 
might  almost  havo  called 
them  platoonic. — Punch. 

The  sum  of  £1,000,000 
is  to  lx*  spent  on  an  Ac¬ 
tors’  Home  in  New  York, 
where  tho  residents  are  to 
be  encouraged  to  work  in 

tho  garden.  Mnny  a  musical  comedy  veteran  will  at  last  realize 
a  long-cherished  ambition  to  figure  in  a  plot.— London  Opinion. 

The  funny  thing  about  "Who’s  Who"  is  that  it  mentions  so 
many  great  people  nobody  ever  heard  of  liefore. — Shreveport 
Journal. 

Some  African  natives  fish  in  a  prone  position,  says  a  traveler. 
In  this  country  most  anglers  lie  standing  up  with  the  arms 
outstretched. — London  Opinion. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  child  l>orn  is  burdened  with  eleven 
pounds  of  National  Debt.  That  probably  explains  why  Whies 
always  cry  so  much. — Punch  (London). 

Mr.  Ooupkrs  points  out  that  workers  in  the  building  trades 
are  now  earning  more  than  ever  before.  At  any  rate,  they  are 
being  paid  more  than  ever  before.  -Nashrille  Southern  Lumberman. 

According  to  the  Registrar-General's  report  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  falling  ofT  in  the  numWr  of  births.  Alarming  tho  this  may 
be,  it  has  its  brighter  side  for  America.  It  means  that  fewer 
English  lecturers  are  being  l*orn. — Punch  (London). 


Because  lie  presided 
over  the  Senate  for  two 
years  and  recognizes  the 
futility  of  talk  may  bo 
the  reason  President 
Coolidgo  Is  so  silent.— 
Pittsburgh  Garrtle  Times. 

A  maoaiink  article 
on  lunacy  says  that 
many  inmates  of  insane 
asylums  are  capable  of 
earning  their  own  liv¬ 
ings.  Apparently  many 
of  them  an*  doing  so  by 
writing  our  |topular 
songs. — Nashville  South¬ 
ern  Lumberman. 

Folio's  cash  balance  of 

$210,293,922  is  interest¬ 
ing  because  it  sets  a  record,  but  not  nearly  so  thrilling  to 
New  Yorkers  as  the  fact  that  be  owns  his  own  coal-mine.— 
New  York  Eremng  Post. 

Every  week  a  thousand  jicoplc  an-  said  to  elude  the  American 
Immigration  Officials  and  enter  the  Cnited  States  illegally.  It 
is  not  kuown  why. — London  Opinion. 

A  Los  Anokles  woman  is  reported  to  have  left  her  husliand 
eight  times  and  returned  again  in  less  than  a  week  in  every  cose. 
It  i*.  this  sort  of  thing  which  is  so  apt  to  dishearten  the  average 
husband. —  Punch  (London). 

Well,  we  suppose  Greece  made  as  good  a  defense  as  could  bp 
expected  without  closing  practically  all  the  shine  stands  and 
many  of  the  restaurants  and  shoe-repair  parlors  in  the  Tinted 
States. — Grand  Rapids  News. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  thought  that  I)r.  Voronoff’s  activities 
in  the  rejuvenation  of  women  should  lx*  supprost.  It  is  alarming 
to  think  that  he  wields  the  dreadful  jniwcr  of  turning  linen1  on 
the  world  hordes  of  giddy  young  flappers  with  half  a  century’s 
experience.  London  Opinion. 


WHAT'S  THE  U8E  OF  THROWING  HIM  A 
TOW-LINE  UNTIL  HE  LIFTS  ANCHOR? 

— OfT  In  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


As  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  us  to 
give  until  it  hurts,  but  let  us  ut  least  give  until  it  helps. — Chicago 
American  Lumberman. 


Monkeys  tire  of  anything  quickly,  and  divorce  statistics 
indicate  that  there  may  lie  something  in  that  Darwin  theory. — 

Indianapolis  Star. 


One  war  the  people 
really  enjoyed  was  the 
gasoline  war. — Capper's 
Weekly. 


The  clouds  hovering 
over  Europe  are  mostly 
"dun"  colored. — Tampa 
Tribune. 


It  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  the  League  of  Con¬ 
sternations. — New  York 
Sun  and  Globe. 


Every  day  something 
is  Wing  done  that 
couldn't  bo  done. — .If* 
chison  Globe. 


It  is  no  wonder  poli¬ 
ticians  get  hard-’ooiled. 
They're  always  in  hot 
water. —  Neto  Orleans 
Times-Pieagune. 


Instead  of  writing 
the  Bible  down  to  the 
people,  why  not  educate 
the  people  up  to  the 
Bible? — Rochester  Herald, 


Three  members  of  an 
Oklulioma  flogging  party 
have  boon  kaught,  kon- 
vinccd  and  inkarccratod. 
—  New  York  Evening 
Post. 


Well,  anyhow,  the 
|H‘i»ple  who  push  baby 
carriage*  hardly  ever  try 
to  beat  locomotives  to 
railroad  crossings. — AVir 
York  American. 
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-  COMMENT 


THE  PATH  TO  SECURITY  FOR  FRANCE 


MR.  WILSON  S  SERIOUS  MISTAKE,  we  are  told. 

was  hia  endeavor  to  abolish  the  principle  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  European  politics  and  to  replace 
it  with  a  new  principle,  that  of  general  cooperation,  where**, 
according  to  tho  writer  responsible  for  this  criticism,  “the 
I -alu nee  of  power  by  no  means  excludes  cooperation,"  for  "bal¬ 
ance  is  necessary  to  cooperation,"  and  is.  indeed,  "a  condition 
thereof.”  Thus,  "between  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Imlanco  of  power  there 
is  no  contradiction. '*  In¬ 
stead.  "the  one  is  the 
natural  extension  of  the 
other;  a  longue  within 
which  a  single  nation 
could  control  tho  rent 
would  l*o  a  League  torn 
wit  h' fears  and  suspicions 
and  would  accomplish 
nothing  worth  while." 

Signing  himself  "A  Euro¬ 
pean,"  and  proclaiming 
his  view*  in  a  Swiss 
|H<riodical,  La  Rerue  <U 
Centre,  the  writer  con¬ 
tinues: 

"All  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  wars  have  been 
volcanic — the  result  of  a 
faulty  equilibrium  hc- 
t  ween  lire  ami  water. 

Their  immediate  causes 
and  the  responsibility  for 
them  have  been  of  a 

nature  quite  different  from  that  which  we  attribute  to  them. 
They  have  not  l*een  the  real  causes.  The  real  causes  are  to  Ik* 
sought  in  the  unknown  law  of  history  which  impels  great  nations, 
one  after  another,  to  seek  to  dominate  the  rest  and  thus  to 
precipitate  n  clash  with  coalitions  stronger  than  themselves. 

"The  war  of  11*14  was  less  the  result  of  Wilhelm  II.’s  ambi¬ 
tions  than  of  the  excessive  vitality,  energy,  fecundity,  wealth  mid 
pride  of  the  entire  German  people.  Whether  she  sought  to  Ik* 
or  not  makes  no  difference:  Germany  was  even  then  a  menace 
to  the  balance  of  power. 

"Balance  is  now  reestablished.  Germany,  broken  and  de¬ 
prived  of  Austro-Hungarian  support,  is  no  longer  dangerous, 
and.  altogether  naturally,  the  ties  that  united  her  former  enemies 
have  weakened.  The  French  sometime*  complain  that  they 
have  been  left  to  Tare  Germany  alone.  True,  they  have.  By 
force  of  circumstances,  France  is  compelled  to  maintain  an  ant:- 
Grrman  policy  that  has  ceased  to  be  a  European  policy. 

"The  French  people  still  Mieve  in  the  German  peril,  as  well 
they  may.  and.  In-ing  too  poor  in  men  to  deal  with  Germany 
unaided,  seek  allies  in  eastern  Europe. 

"It  is  an  extension  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  minus 
Nicholas  II.  uud  Wilhelm  II. — that  is  to  say.  without  Russian 
strength  or  German  threats  as  an  excuse  for  its  existence. 
Not  long  ago  Marshal  Foeh  was  welcomed  like  a  national  hero 
in  Prague  and  especially  in  Warsaw,  where  he  was  dubbed 
'Marshal  of  Poland.'  Hud  he  gone  to  Belgrade  or  Bucharest,  he 
would  have  been  welcomed  as  enthusiastically.” 

But  such  acclamations  ought  not  to  deceive  the  French,  we 
read.  They  "aro  expensive,  not  only  in  money,  but  in  the 
limitations  they  impose  upon  freedom  of  action."  The  policy 
of  France  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  is  “paralyzed  by  her 
friendship  with  Poland,  Roumania.  and  Clecho-SIoi akia."  Tho 


interest  of  tho  French  people  is,  clearly,  to  "create  upon  tho 
border  of  Germany  a  solid  barrier,  not  a  sprinkling  of  small  and 
rival  states."  Accordingly  — 

“France,  if  she  cares  for  her  own  interests,  should  bring  back 
Austria  and  Hungary  into  the  concert  of  Europe,  establish  a 
Danulnan  customs-union,  and  resume  trade  relations  with 
Russia.  Such  a  policy,  at  the  same  time  natural  and  eminently 
p><aceful.  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  distrust  which  all  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Utile  Entente 
feel  toward  Hungary  and 
by  tho  insecurity  of  the 
relations  lietween  the  So¬ 
viets  and  their  Polish  and 
Roumanian  neighbor*. 
In  every  alliance,'  said 
Talleyrand,  ’there  is  a 
man  ami  n  homo.'  As 
everyliody  knows.  Pre¬ 
mier  Belies  is  a  man. 

"Moreover,  tho  French 
alliances  present  an  even 
graver  disadvantage,  for 
they  disquiet  tho  for¬ 
mer  partners  of  Franco. 
America  blames  France 
for  tho  expenditures  that 
increase  her  budget,  de¬ 
press  her  rate  of  cxcha nge, 
and  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  canceling  of 
her  debts.  Italy,  with 
large  interests  and  prob¬ 
ably  even  larger  ambi¬ 
tions  in  tho  bicephalous 
empire,  regards  French 
diplomacy  in  Prague  and 
Belgrade  as  a  direct 
threat,  or  at  least  as  un¬ 
friendly.  so  t  hat .  precisely  when  France  is  strong!  honing  her  eastern 
frontier,  she  is  exposing  her  Alpine  frontier.  Meanwhile  England, 
whose  interests  in  these  regions  are  numerous,  is  far  from  pleased 
on  seeing  France  establish  herself  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube." 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  European  problem,  thinks  the  writer. 
Not  only  has  France  sought  friends  to  tho  east  of  Germany, 
she  ha*  found  them  in  Belgium,  too,  and  “any  one  even  but 
ordinarily  acquainted  with  the  situation  will  see  how  inevitably 
this  affect*  Anglo-French  relations."  For — 

11  Britain's  policy  is  simple  and  unchanging:  naval  supremacy, 
defense  of  the  route  to  India,  control  of  all  strait*,  balance  of 
power  on  the  Continent,  protection  of  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
To-day  French  policy  as  to  submarine  navigation  seems  to 
Ik*  directed  against  British  naval  supremacy.  M.  Franklin- 
Bouillon's  Tureophile  policy  attacks  the  security  of  the  route  to 
India,  and.  in  economic  matters  at  least,  the  occupation  of  tho 
Ruhr  imperils  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent.  Finally, 
the  Frnnco-Belgian  blandishment*  seem  to  the  English  to  be 
jeopardizing  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  tho  war. 

"For  centuries,  believing  it  essential  to  the  balance  of  power, 
the  British  have  fought  for  the  independence  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  A  historic  instinct  impels  England  to  cry  ‘Hands  off!’ 
when  France  approaches  them.  Nor  is  the  anxiety  confined  to 
England.  In  Belgium  itself  an  apparently  powerful  faction  is 
disturlwd  by  the  adventurous  policy  that  make*  the  Belgian 
people  a  brilliant  second  to  the  French  Army  and  uu  enemy 
closest  to  Germany.  Already  there  are  Belgians  who  *eem  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  French  alliance  and  among  them  may  prob¬ 
ably  he  counted  the  majority  of  the  Flemings,  who  make  up  at 
least  half  of  the  population." 

Then,  too,  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  is  a  blow  to  England  a* 


AM  FRENCH  POLICY  HKK8  ITSELF 
France,  to  Obrwamv:  "I  »hall  not  let  no  until  you  art*  unable  to  barm  tin*  " 

— h>h»  Or  Pat  if. 
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well  as  to  Germany,  we  are  told,  as  it  (rives  France  a  monopoly 
of  iron  and  coal.  It  links  France  with  Belgium.  It  compels 
France  to  subsidize  the  military  forces  on  Germany's  eastern 
frontier.  In  consequence,  it  injures  Hungary  and  disturbs 
Italy.  In  other  words,  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  tends  to 
build  up  a  combination  of  Powers  whose  interests  hold  them 
aloof  from  that  enterprise,  altho  some  of  them  are  bene* 
fioiaries  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Now  France  is  in  the  Ruhr, 
as  we  are  so  often  told  by  French  apologists,  by  strict  virtue 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  But  the  most  serious  danger  is  the 


them  realize  that  it  is  too  late,  that  the  opportunity  is  gone, 
that  too  much  hatred  has  grown  up  since  1019,  and  that  a  rap- 
prochemcnt  is  now  impossible." 

Moreover — 

"Enlightened  Frenchmen  recognize  that  there  is  no  safety 
for  France,  financially,  politically,  economically,  without  a  elos«- 
understanding  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  which  is  the  inex¬ 
haustible  reservoir  of  economic  and  financial  resources.  A 
country  weakened  by  war  and  by  a  doclining  birth-rate  must 
make  friends  with  England — or  at  least  with  Germany.  She 
can  not  oppose  both  England  and  Germany.  And  yet  this  did 
not  prevent  M.  Poincar6’s  treating  with  Angora  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  entering  Essen. 

“The  secret  of  success  in  international  politics  is  freedom  of 
movement.  A  country  whose  position  indicates  d isint crest ed- 
ne*a  is  sure  of  making  useful  allies,  whereas  a  country  that  has 
an  interest  so  important  that  it  must  on  no  account  be  sacrifice! 
will  be  a  sure  loser  in  an  affair  of  bargaining.  France  is  that 
country.  Her  relations  with  Germany  are  such  that  she  must 
sacrifice  every  other  consideration  to  them.  and.  if  only  it  can  be 
utilized  against  Germany,  no  friendship  is  too  costly.  While 
this  continues.  Franco  can  expect  no  success  in  the  diplomatic 
game.  The  enemy  holds  all  the  winning  cards.  Even  a  g<d 
would  lose.  The  greatest  Frenchman  will  l»e  the  Frenchman 
who.  no  matter  how  unwelcome  the  means  employed,  puts  an 
end  to  the  Franco-German  quarrel." 


offense  given  to  England,  according  to  this  contributor  to  the 
Unuc  tie  Genii*,  who  maintains  that: 

"History  shows  clearly  that  an  underestimate  of  Great 
Britain's  strength  leads  to  disaster.  Not  only  does  England 
possess  the  world's  most  powerful  Navy,  she  thereby  secures  the 
backing  of  all  the  nations  whose  interests  are  chiefly  maritime — 
namely,  ihe  Scandinavian  countries,  the  new  Baltic  States,  and 
in  uddition  Spain.  Portugal.  Italy  and  Greece.  With  the  con¬ 
quered  nations.  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  whom  the  policy  of  the 
Little  Entente  can  not  but  offend,  the  Anglo-Saxon  group  to¬ 
day  commands  a  formidable  force.  Adding  Japan  and  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Spanish  countries  of  the  New  World,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  we  that  this  new  grouping  is  the  world  itself,  and 
that  holding  aloof  from  it  is  dangerous. 

"There  is  a  fatality  besetting  France.  She  wants  peace,  and 
maintains  a  great  Army.  She  abhors  conquest,  and  occupies 
new  territory.  She  wants  a  good  international  understanding, 
and  opposes  the  expansion  of  the  league  of  Nations.  In  a  word, 
she  does  the  opposite  of  what  she  wants,  and  is  indignant  when 
the  world  sees  what  she  does  and  not  what  she  wants. 

"Her  ablest  men  feel  that  only  a  rapprochement  with  Ger¬ 
many  can  save  Euro|*e  and  meanwhile  save  France,  but  all  of 


TURKEY’S  NEW  FEARS 

For  surrendering  Constantinople  to  th.- 

Turk  and  making  him  once  more  a  power,  of  a  sort,  in 
Europe,  the  Lausanne  Treaty  has  l>een  criticized  severely 
by  Europeans,  whereas  in  certain  of  the  Turkish  paper*  we  find 
it  described  as  failing  to  make  his  restor'd  position  firmer.  The 
Constantinople  Tcrhid-RJkar  warns  its  readers: 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  policy  of  centuries,  to  east 
the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  still  remains  unaltered.  The  opening 
of  the  Straits  gave  Europe  a  point  of  support  in  realizing  her 
traitorous  intentions.  When  our  victorious  Army  hud  reached 
the  Dardanelles,  we  lost  the  most  favorable  opportunity  that 
history  ever  had  to  dictate  the  terms  to  fortify  Ih»||i  sid<*  of  the 
Straita.  The  Turkish  Petroleum  Concession  is  left  out  of  the 
Lausanne  Treaty.  Despite  the  signing  of  the  peace.  England 
will  use  every  possible  means  to  solve  the  Mosul  oil  question 
against  ua.  For  this  reason  we  must  Ik*  cautious  and  strong. 
We  accepted  the  Cheater  Concession  very  hastily,  and  we  hop'd 
by  this  concession  to  gain  America  on  our  side.  (J»ite  contrary 
to  our  expectation,  America  has  displayed  a  very  strange  atti¬ 
tude  toward  our  cause*.  As  soon  as  we  approved  the  Chester 
Concession,  England  and  France  put  stubliorn  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  peace.  If  we  had  not  given  the  Chester  Con¬ 
cession  Indore  concluding  the  peace,  we  should  have  avoid'd 
90  per  cent,  of  the  difficulties  at  Lausanne." 

The  Nationalist  Angora  Hakimirt- Millie  takes  a  more  hop«- 
ful  view: 

"Nine  years  ago.  a  battle  in  the  Block  Sea  threw  Turkey  iuto 
a  war  which  cost  her  millions  in  men  and  in  material.  Turkey 
was  not  responsible  for  this  calamity.  Outside  influences 
brought  this  calamity  upon  her.  Turkey  was  burning  with  a 
desire  for  complete  independence.  In  order  to  secure  her 
national  sovereignty  in  a  peaceful  way.  Turkey  left  no  stone 
unturn'd.  Those  w*ho  believe  that  Turkey  took  part  in  the 
World  War  just  for  the  sake  of  Germany  still  do  not  perceive 
her  motive  in  entering  the  war.  The  old  Ottoman  Empire 
went  out  of  existence,  and  a  new  Turkey,  whose  foundation  was 
bas'd  upon  ardent  Turkish  patriotism,  emerg'd  into  view.  But 
this  fundamental  change  was  given  no  serious  consideration 
abroad.  The  ever-existing  conspiracy  aim'd  at  the  ruin  of  the 
Empire  never  ceased;  therefore  the  only  way  to  obtain  our 
legitimate  rights  was  to  fight  for  them.  During  four  years 
Turkey  depleted  all  her  vital  forces.  The  war  ended.  Dospite 
unlimited  sacrifices  in  blood,  war  did  not  give  the  expected  result. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  imperialistic  Powers  to  hold 
Turkey  in  bondage.  But  in  the  last  struggle  Turkey  stept 
into  the  field  of  battle  with  an  entirely  different  spirit  of  determi¬ 
nation.  The  success  of  Lausanne,  victory  of  justice,  is  the  result 
of  nine  years'  struggle." 
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SEEDS  OF  BOLSHEVISM  KN  CHINA 


A  ^TCH  M0NEY  AND  MANY  PROPAGANDISTS 
%/l  employed  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  Bolshevism  in  China. 
1.  ▼  JL  we  are  lold.  and  some  journals  in  that  country  note 
with  concern  that  the  soil  seems  fertile.  This  statement  applies 
in  particular  to  such  districts  as  Canton.  Hankow.  Tientsin, 
Peking,  and  the  western  provinces,  according  to  the  Shanghai 
Sorlh  China  Herald  which  declares  that  all  the  tricks  of  Bolshevik 


propaganda,  which  became  so  familiar  to  European  nations 
during  the  war,  arc  being  tried  on  China  and  "so  long  as  money 
is  forthcoming  the  agents  of  Russia  will  experience  but  little 
difficulty  in  securing  native  apostles  willing  and  anxious  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  their  countrymen."  In  Shanghai,  we  are  told, 
the  Bolshevik  propagandists  have  been  kept  under  strict 
supervision  and  all  Bolshevik  journals  ore  denied  transmission 
through  the  mails  by  the  Shanghai  postal  authorities.  This 
Shanghai  weekly  goes  on  to  say  that  the  tragedy  of  continu<*d 
nongovernment  of  the  Chinese  people  by  the  authorities  of 
Peking  anti  of  the  provinces  is  a  stepping-stone  of  which  the 
fullest  advantage  will  1h«  taken  by  Bolshevik  agents,  and  it  add*: 


“Not  a  few  close  judges  of  the  situation  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  unless  some  radical  change  is  made  by  the  authorities, 
Chinese  or  foreign,  the  possibility  of  an  important  Bolshevik 
success  in  the  Far  Fust  ere  long  is  not  altogether  to  ho  contemptu¬ 
ously  dismissed.  <  Vrtainly  there  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  the 
statement  that  any  form  of  government  would  fa*  Is- tier  than  the 
present  helplessness  of  Peking,  and  as  it  is  falieved  the  Bolshevik 
propagandist*  now  arm  thcmselvt*  with  the  very  welcome  addi¬ 
tional  slogan  of  ‘End  the  armies  and  end  war.*  the  creed  i*  one 
which  is  making  a  wider  and  wider  appeal." 


In  the  Canton  district.,  wo  are  told,  it  is  known  tliat  profest 
supporters  of  Bolshevism  nrc  numbered  by  thousands,  and  they 
are  member*  of  well-known  Chinese  societies.  The  situation  is 
said  to  cause  the  Canton  authorities  profound  anxiety,  and  this 
weekly  proceeds: 

"Fortunately,  alt  ho  Shanghai  is  also,  of  course,  a  center,  the 
authorities  are  to  In*  congratulated  upon  the  close  and  canful 
supervision  which  has  fawn  exorcised.  This  has  undoubtedly  had 
the  desired  effect  and,  alt  ho  the  work  continues,  the  successful 
efforts  which  have  fawn  made  against  several  of  the  Chinese 
emissaries  linvo  served  ns  a  hint  to  their  colleagues.  The  Chinese 
|s»*tul  authorities,  too,  ant  to  fa*  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
their  counter-move  in  refusing  to  transmit  certain  well-known 
Bolshevik  journals  through  the  j»ost.  This  is  useful  work  and  it 
would  be  of  great  assistance  if  this  field  of  n-'istance  could  lie 
developed.  The  postal  authorities,  wo  know,  are  not  over¬ 
burdened  with  span*  time,  but  the  thanks  of  all  true  friends  of 
China  would  be  due  to  them  if  some  extension  of  this  work  could 
fa*  undertaken.  The  local  Chinese  authorities,  it  i«  satisfactory 
to  know,  are  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and  in  the  interest  of 
peace  may  fa*  depend'd  upon  to  spare  neither  time  nor  |»ains 
toward  the  end  in  view.” 


The  North  China  Herald  expresses  its  doubts  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  attempting  to  interest  anti-Bolshevik  Russians,  who  are 
rcfiigiH'S  in  China,  in  opposing  pro-Bolshevik  propaganda,  and 
it  points  out  that: 

"There  are  many  Russians  in  our  midst  who.  with  a  much 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fruits  of  Bolshov  ism  than  most  of 
us,  regnrd  the  propaganda  campaign  as  a  distinct  menace;  but 
circumstances  arc  such  that  for  the  present  their  cloeo  coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Meanwhile,  we  would  again  point 
to  the  danger  confronting  the  Shanghai  district  in  the  attempts 
being  made  to  house  the  Chinese  Parliament  locally.  It  is  sin¬ 
cerely  to  bo  hoped  that  these  will  lie  fruitless:  and  the  clo-c  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities  should  fa*  energetically  directed  toward 
frustration  of  the  attempt.  As  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  the 
Republic  has  fallen  heir  to,  well-paid  Bolshevism  would  doubtless 
appeal  to  quite  a  few  parliamentarians.  Wo  have  in  these  days 
more  troubles  than  enough  of  our  own  without  the  addition  of  all 
the  plotting  and  intriguing  which  appear  to  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  of  China's  Members  of  Parliament,  and  the 
farther  away  from  Shanghai  the  Chinese  Houses  of  Parliament 
art*  maintained,  the  better  will  this  district  be  pleased." 


ELLIS  ISLAND  A  RED  RAG  TO  JOHN  BULL 


Ol*R  "DIRTY  DOOR-STEP."  Ellis  Island,  is  "the  horror 
of  two  hemispheres,"  say  the  English  after  reading  the 
report  made  public  by  Sir  Auckland  Qeddos.  and  those 
phrases  from  the  London  press  are  hardly  !«*ss  denunciatory  than 
sentences  here  and  there  in  the  report  itself.  Englishmen  are  told 
that  "the  buildings  are  pervaded  by  a  flat,  stale  smell"  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  "the  pungent  odor  of  unwashed  humanity,"  and  that  it 
took  Sir  Auckland  "thirtv-six  hours  to  get  rid  of  the  aronia  that 
flavored  everything  he  ate  and  drank."  Nor  is  this  the  only  com¬ 
plaint.  Passing  over  his  broad  generalizations  (reviewed  in  Tin: 


TUK  KUSH  TO  AMKKICA 

iNHtoam  <hcM  up  by  the  "quota"):  “Hen*.  Mam.  do  you 
think  bea  Ruing  u>  make  a  better  ntir.cn  than  IT" 

Usru  8*m:  "No.  but  I  guaaa  I'vo  got  to  iwctcnd  no  for  tho 


ItiDC  bring.* 


—Keening  Nnrs  (Olamtow). 


LiTKKvicv  Di'iUff  for  Septemlier  I.  along  with  Immigration 
Commissioner  Curran's  reply  to  them),  we  come  to  such  remarks 
as  the  following: 

"I  can  understand  a  certain  reaction  of  unnoyed  surprize  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  early  experiences  were  of  decent  sur¬ 
rounding*  on  being  told  to  go  to  fa-d  in  a  cage,  oven  tho  the  cage 
is  necessary  and  provided  for  their  protection.  .  .  .  It  must  fa* 
very  unpleasant  to  sleep  iu  the  lower  of  these  two-tiered  berths 
when  ill  luck  places  a  brutalized  sort  of  creature  in  the  berth 
above. 

"Those  who  pass  through  the  immigration  station  range  from 
the  highly  educated  and  gently  nurtured,  now  fallen  into  strait¬ 
ened  circumstance-,  to  the  utterly  brutalized  victim  of  poverty 
and  oppression  in  some  scarce  civilized  land.  .  .  .  They  all. 
lady,  prostitute,  mechanic,  rabbi,  and  what-not,  are  frightened, 
nervous,  shy,  and  strange  to  their  surroundings.  m 

"Large  numbers  of  the  immigrants  have  to  go  before  a  board 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  may  be  admitted.  .  .  .  Every 
immigrant  rejected  bv  a  board  is  told  of  his  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  of  I<al>or  in  Washington.  This  arrangement,  the 
theory  of  which  is  probably  right,  is  in  practise  nothing  short  of 
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diabolic.  .  .  .  Days  slip  by 
into  weeks,  sometimes,  I'efore 
a  decision  is  reached.  When 
the  doubt  affects  one  member 
of  a  family,  perhaps  a  child, 
the  mental  anguish  must  l*e 
excruciating.” 

After  publishing  Sir  Auck¬ 
land’s  report,  the  London 
Morning  Post  prints  a  letter 
from  "a  woman  of  the  most 
respectable  class,  a  war  widow, 
who  has  always  lived  a  clean 
and  wholesome  life  and  fulfilled 
all  the  requirements  of  the 
Emigration  Society  as  far  as 
she  knew.”  She  ” 
pauper,  and  went  tothel'nited 
States  with  four  children,  with 
an  Assured  post  on  her  arrival.” 
fshe  "  had.liecn  cook,  and  one 
of  the  children  had  lieen  trained 
as  a  carpenter.”  She  "had 
money  with  her.”  She  "went 
just  after  the  New  Year,  when 
the  quota  was  not  half  made 
up  and  \yas  in  every  Way  su|>- 
posed  to  l»o  eligible."  In  her 
letter,  dated  *'  Kills  Island. 

February  4,  1023,”  she  says: 

"  If  England  knew  just  what 

a  terrible  place  this  Kllis  Island  is.  no  one  would  try  to  come,  only 
\->ry  rich  people.  It  is  impossible  to  tell,  one  must  go  through  it. 
We  arc  all  herded  together  with  foreigners,  like  rattle.  They 
sleep  as  many  as  400  in  one  large  room  in  wire. 

"  I  am  sure  the  English  at  home  do  not  know  thnt  our  b»d»  ure 
alive  with  vermin,  the  rooms  with  cockroaches  end  mice,  ami  it  is 
nothing  to  be  awakened  with  mice  running  over  your  face." 

Commenting  on  the  Oeddes  re|K»rt,  the  London  .Star  a*wrt* 

that  it— 

"justifies  the  indignant  complaints  made  recently  from  British 
people  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  be  temporarily  detained 
at  Ellis  Island.  What  a  pity  that  America  should  have  such  n 
dirty  door-step  after  her  moral  lectures  to  naughty  and  effete 
old  Europe!" 

Meanwhile.  The  Pall  Matt  Gaiette  remarks  that,  altlio  "Ameri¬ 
cans  are  great  organizers."  and  alt  ho  the  immigrant  cages  on 
Ellis  Island  are  in  some 
respects  ns  wonderfully 
orgatd/.edas  the  Chicago 
Mock-yards,  the  system 
has  grave  defects  and— 

"  Intelligent  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  read  the 
criticism  of  Ambussador 
Oeddes  on  Ellis  Island 
will  realize  thnt  he  hus 
condemned  nothing  that 
is  not  revolting  to  the 
instincts  of  every  civi¬ 
lized  man." 

Characterizing  Sir 
Auckland's  report  as  "a 
model  of  pungent, 
straightforward  narra¬ 
tive  and  sound  critical 
sense."  the  I»oiidon  Sun¬ 
day  Times  observes: 

"What  emerges  from 
it  first  of  all  is  the  con¬ 


viction  that  the  problem  of 
passing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  a  year  through 
the  admission  turnstiles  to  the 
l/nited  States  is  insoluble  with¬ 
out  a  great  ileal  or  discomfort, 
hardship,  and  quite  unavoid¬ 
able  cruelty.  What  emerges 
secondly  is  that  the  American 
authorities  have  made  the  proc¬ 
ess  harsher,  less  hygienic,  and 
far  loss  humane  than  it  need 
be.  For  bail  buildings,  defec¬ 
tive  sanitary  arrangements. 
l»oor  ventilation,  inadequate 
cleansing,  and  the  intolerable 
delays  while  n  candidate's  fate 
is  being  referred  to  Washington 
for  di-eisiou,  there  is  no  excuse 
whatever.  Much  that  Sir 
Auckland  Oeddes  describee  is 
a  severe  reflection  on  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  Congress  anil  the 
(lovcnimcnt,  and  on  the  inefli- 
eiency  of  their  agon  fa.  But 
much  also  eotnos  under  the 
heading  of  iinpreventuMe  ill-. 
The  Ambassador  has  many 
suggoslions  to  make  both  a-  to 
policy  and  to  method.  But  the 
real  solution  of  Ellis  Island  i- 
its  virtual  elimination  by  the 
establishment  in  Europe  of 
control  stations  that  would 
determine  an  emigrant’s  eligi¬ 
bility  before  III*  has  left  his 
own  country." 

It  will  not  he  easy  to  make  Ellis  Island  much  lietter,  thinks  the 
Ixindon  Evening  Standard,  which  says: 

"No  improvement  in  accommodation  will  gel  rid  of  the  real 
trouble,  which  is  that  decent  pwple  from  highly  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  who  arc  forced  to  travel  third  class  an*  herded  with  the 
'men  furthest  down*  of  zemi-liarborie  eonmiunities.  Paint, 
disinfectants.  larger  air  space  can  not  lessen  the  ignominy  and 
moral  torture  which  such  enforced  intimacy  must  entail. 

"But  why  should  there  he  an  Ellis  Island?  It  is  at  lust  n 
clumsy  means  of  doing  what  could  1h>  much  l*ettcr  effected  by  a 
quite  simple  organization  in  connection  with  the  American  con¬ 
sulates  in  Europe.  The  quota  of  immigrants  allowed  to  each 
country  is  known  in  advance.  The  medical  tests  are  a  eonstaut 
quantity.  The  fruitless  journeys,  the  irritating  delays,  the  agon¬ 
izing  separation  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
could  Ik-  saved  by  n  system  which  either  made  a  visa  impossible 
or  made  the  r„a  a  practical  guaranty  that  entry  into  the  United 
States  would  not  In*  forbidden  on  the  other  side." 

The  London  ll>*r- 

minitrrGMettengm-s  that 
this  country*  is  right  in 
deciding  that  the  num¬ 
bers  of  immigrants  must 
lx*  kept  within  definite 
bounds.  Yet  it  expresses 
confidence  that  Amer¬ 
icans  will  do  all  they  can 
to  minimize  the  suffering 
of  immigrant*  at  Ellis 
Island  because  "apart 
altogether  from  it*  effect 
on  public  feeling  abroad, 
it  can  only  do  barm  that 
so  many  future  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  should  form 
their  first  impressions  of 
their  new  country  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Oeddes 
report.” 


TIIK  POT  AND  TUB  KKTTLK 
"Madam,  you've  some  Macfc  <«  your  nu*cV‘ 

—  inn  It,  hhp’tit  <  London). 


WHAT  PEOPLE  THINK  OF  THE  DOCTORS 


VAC'TS  intended  |o  n-»ist  a  committee  of  tin*  Illinois 
Medical  Society  to  organize  an  educational  campaign 
were  re|>orted  t«>  the  society  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago 
recently  by  Ruda  Carroll  Keller,  under  the  title.  "The  Laity's 
Idea  of  the  Physician."  These  facts  show,  we  are  told,  what 
ft. 772  persons  in  ami  out  of  Chicago  actually  think  of  the  medical 
profession,  ami  why  they  patronize  other  healing  agencies.  The 
ideas  of  these  persons  are  descrilied  hv  the  writer  as  "chuck 
full  of  unadulterated  lies,  polite  half-truth'  and  dcliriou-  fancies." 
Only  931  of  those  questioned.  we  an*  told,  protest  entire  confi¬ 
dence  in  orthodox  medicine  and  made  no  excursions  into  the 
realms  controlled  by  other  cults.  This  fact  in  it  —  If.  the  writer 
thinks,  should  interest  physicians  merely  as  business  men.  Some 
one.  we  are  advised,  should  tell  these  six  thousand  |M-r*on*  the 
truth  about  medicine — "the  one  profession  in  the  world  where 
a  man  takes  un  independent  attitude  w  ith  a  humanitarian  point 
of  view."  The  inquiry  was  sugge'fed  ami  fiiianc«-d  by  Dr. 
James  II.  Hutton  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society.  To  quote 
the  article,  which  is  printed  in  The  Jllinoi *  MeJieal  Journal 
(Chicago): 

"The  reason  for  the  nppointment  of  the  committee  was  the 
falling  away  among  certain  of  your  |»aticuts  to  quacks  and  culls 
and  practitioners  of  little  value  the  vast  fund  of  mi-informa¬ 
tion  which  the  Inymnn  at  large  has  about  the  |tolicics  and 
achievements  of  the  medical  profession. 

"Now,  if  the  average  business  nun,  selling  sen  ire  of  the 
highest  knowm  grade,  found  numltcrs  of  his  )(otenlisl  customers 
not  only  not  utilizing  that  service  but  u*ing  others  far  lc»s 
meritorious  at  n  far  greater  price,  lie  would  immediately  send  out 
trained  workers  to  make  a  trade  survey. 

"Wo  gathered  together  volunteer  workers,  traveling  salesmen, 
city  salesmen,  office  |>eoplo  who  had  much  contact  with  the 
general  public,  tho  welfare  worker  in  one  of  the  biggest  Middle- 
Western  industrial  concerns,  a  club  woman  on  the  South  Side, 
n  society  woman  on  tho  North  Side  people  who  would  come  in 
contact  with  laymen  in  every  walk  of  life.  There  were  a  few 
paid  workers,  too,  who  went  up  tho  highways  and  byways.  Wo 
asked  them  to  do  this:  to  find  out  from  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sihlo.  ‘What  did  you  do  tho  Inst  time  you  were  sick?'  and. 
wherever  it  could  bedono  gracefully,  'What  led  you  to  do  that?' 
They  were  instructed  not  to  a>k  the  definite  question.  'Wliat 
do  you  have  against  the  doctor?’  for  that  would  not  only  have 
roblted  the  reply  of  its  spontaneity,  but  might  have  cast  con¬ 
siderable  suspicion  upon  the  motive  of  tho  inquirer. 

"  Replies  were  grouped  under  general  heads  from  **.710  persons 
in  Chicago,  from  1  ,(lVi  jmtsoiis  out  of  Chicago  a  total  of  ft. 772. 
From  this  total  only  931,  or  13  •►-1ft  per  cent.,  had  never  dabbled 
in  any  cult  or  pseudo-science.  Of  the  031  with  a  perfect  record, 
only  3S4,  or  5  11-17  per  cent.,  had  no  .curiosity  about  any  of 
said  cults  or  quackery  and  no  intention  of  experimenting  just  a 
bit  with  them. 

"Of  the  O.H41  who  were  directly  against  the  physicians,  directly 
for  the  other  fellow,  which  is  quite  a  different  matter,  or  who  had 
at  some  timo  or  another  Inin  interested  in  the  other  fellow  to  the 
jH.int  of  investing  money  in  his  healing  methods,  only  7  per  cent, 
of  them  wore  directly  opjioscd  to  the  physician  on  account  of 
some  fault  of  his  own;  that  i-.  mnlpractisc.  cither  real  or  imagined, 
or  his  failure  as  an  individual  to  adapt  himself  to  a  situation.  Hut 
U3  per  cent,  of  them  hod  in  mind  these  visions  I  was  telling  you 
about,  due  to  confused  impressions  uIhjuI  you.  your  relationship 
with  one  another,  your  significance  in  social,  economic,  and 
scientific  progress,  and  your  long  and  arduous  preparation  for 
practiae. 

"As  I  said,  we  have  all  classes  represented  here,  from  day  la¬ 
borers  to  society  leaders,  with  ju>t  aliout  a  oO-oO  break  lietween 
those  above  and  those  below  middle-class  in  property-holding. 
And  we  found  wliat  to  us  was  a  rather  interesting  fa.-t  that  the 
semi-foreign  communities  out  on  the  wc-i  side  of  Chicago  showed 
a  smaller  per  cent,  experimenting  with  doubtful  healing  prac¬ 


tises  than  the  exclusive  Hyde  I ‘ark  nud  North  Shore  residential 
districts." 

The  following  twenty-two  groups  of  answers,  we  are  told,  lire 
given  merely  as  an  indication  <>f  the  spontaneous  comment  «>f 
nearly  seven  thousand  persons.  The  fact  Hint  most  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  an*  untrue — that  manyof  them  are  inconsistent  one 
with  another,  would,  to  the  hu-inc**  man.  simply  be  an  indication 
that  he  had  better  put  the  truth  about  himself  and  his  service  into 
mediums  where  these  people  can  find  them.  I  lore  are  the  groups 

"1.  There  is  a  large  group  of  people  who  will  tell  you  that  tho 
irfivMcian  i»  negative,  lie  tells  you  what  you  must  not  do.  warns 
you  of  ensuing  fatalities;  the  osteopath,  chiropractor,  does 
something  concrete  for  you.  The  mental  reaction  is  lietter. 

"2.  There  are  others  who  will  tell  you  that  the  physician  has 
too  good  a  graft.  He  looks  at  you  once  and  charges  you  live 
dollar^  for  a  prescription  which  he  gets  from  a  book  on  the  shelf. 
You  can  do  quite  as  well  by  going  to  the  corner  drug-store. 

"3.  Then*  are  those  who  say  that  doetors  resent  questions. 
They  either  shut  you  up  summarily  or  overwhelm  >ou  by  an 
utterly  incomprehensible  explanation. 

"4.  Others  say  that  doctors  sot  themselves  up  ns  wiser,  less 
fallible,  than  other  Jieoplc.  One  woman  said  that  the  lust  doctor 
•he  had  was  as  |Mini|N*us  as  a  New  Zealand  devil  dancer. 

It  is  said  that  doctor*  habitually  criticize  treatments  and 
healing  method*  of  which  they  know  nothing.  How  many 
doctor*  have  questioned  carefully  u  patient  w  ho  Im*  lu-eti  helped 
by  chiropractic  treatment?  How  many  of  them  have  even  seen  a 
treatment?  Yet  they  criticise  it,  regardless. 

"ft.  Some  people  said  that  the  chiropractic  schools  at  Daven¬ 
port  had  really  amazing  equipment;  and  that  the  students  there 
worked  *o  hard  that  they  must  Ihj  very  oom|H>tent  when  they 
came  out. 

"7.  others  say  that  physicians  are  not  consistent  in  their 
ethical  practises.  The  man  who  goes  after  business  by  the  bind- 
m*M  method  of  adverti>ing  is  likely  to  Ih«  thrown  out  of  his 
society.  Yet  the  doctor  with  n  s|M*ctncular  patient,  and  with 
enough  of  a  graft  with  a  city  editor  to  exploit  him.  l**eoine*  a 
high-priced  specialist,  and  everylnuly  is  anxious  to  call  him  into 
consultation. 

"H.  NumlMTs  of  people  commented  on  the  OHleiqialliio  ad¬ 
vert  iscments  which  have  l*en  running  iu  national  magazines, 
and  claimed  to  have  been  interested  to  the  extent  of  trying  out 
the  treatments. 

"9.  Another  group  says  that  the  doctors'  attitude  toward  one 
another  is  alxnil  as  friendly  as  two  strange  bulldogs  in  a  buck 
yard.  Suppoae  you  dismiss  one  plixsieian  from  a  ease  and  call 
another,  lie  will  come  in.  inspect  you  sorrowfully,  shudder  with 
horror  as  he  sniffs  at  the  bottle  of  medicine  his  prcdcctwsor  left, 
and  say  in  a  deep  voice:  'You  did  well  to  send  for  me;  in 
another  hour  you  would  have  las-n  no  more.  Hut  /  shall 
cure  you!' 

"10.  There  are  jieoplc  who  misunderstand  your  ethical  ideals. 
They  say  that  an  honest  man  will  protect  n  crook.  That  if 
another  doctor  lias  blundered  disastrously  on  a  cum*,  you  will  do 
absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  his  n-|snting  the  performance  on 
any  patient  who  may  stray  into  the  office. 

"II.  There  are  those  who  lielteve  that  successful  doctor*  use 
for  their  patients  parts  of  the  very  same  treatments  Hint  make 
the  practitioner*  successful — diet,  massage,  adjustment,  and  let 
nature  do  the  work  but  they  drag  it  out  longer,  eltiller  it  lip 
with  useless  m.-dicine,  make  il  cost  more,  and  don't  tell  you  tin- 
truth  about  it. 

“12.  Other*  think  that  when  you  aeluallv  get  down  to  ca-es. 
the  doc-tors  do  the  same  things  limi  they  revile  in  their  competi¬ 
tors.  There  is  a  famous  dink*  in  the  Middle  West  which  is  so 
pros]M-rou*  that  nolmdy  in  the  profession  dares  criticize  it.  Yet 
they  used  to  Hood  all  that  part  of  the  country  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  literature.  report  has  it.  and  Inter  entered  into  a  deal  with 
a  railroad  to  advertise  the  town  a-  the  home  of  that  clinic. 

"  13.  The  cults—  Science.  New  Thought,  and  a  dozen  other* 
make  you  a  factor  in  your  own  healing.  It  i<  subjective. 
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Medicine  (reals  you  merely  as  an  objective — a  elod  of  a  thing 
to  l>e  worked  upon. 

"14.  Another  group  says  that  doctors  are  always  a  bar  to 
progress  because  they  light  social  legislation,  such  as  the  She|*- 
pard-T owner  bill,  and  the  only  news  stories  to  l>c  found  in  the 
public  press  show  their  motive  to  be  a  selfish  financial  one. 

"15.  Others  say  that  doctors  won’t  talk  competition  from  a 
fair  angle.  They  will  never  admit  any  good  in  mental  or  related 
aids,  ami  their  attitude  Itrars  the  stamp  of  a  narrow  outlook,  be¬ 
cause  such  great  movements  as  Christian  Science  could  not  exist 
so  long  or  llonridi  so  wonderfully  without  a  foundation  of  truth. 

"lit.  The  cults  und  this  comment  was  made  of  many  - -draw 
upon  forces  that  are  greater  than  man.  The  doctors*  reaources 
nre  human  and  mechanical! 

"17.  There  is  a  large  group  which  refuse*  to  believe  that  only 
the  doctor  who  has  studied  allopathic  medicine  was  competent 
to  practise  the  art  of  healing.  Vet  the  doctors  have  never  given 
the  slightest  degree  of  approval  to  anything  which  slid  not  origi¬ 
nate  in  their  own  ranks. 

"  IS.  Another  group  woudered  if  any  one  interested  in  healing 
methods  hadn't  lietter  read  the  ex  post*  of  the  medical  profession 
recently  appearing  in  a  popular  magazine.  It  showed  how  little 
most  doctors  knew  about  the  drugs  they  presorilied.  • 

•'ll).  Another  group  said  that  since  doctors  aeem  to  he  re- 
Kponsible  for  the  vast  group  of  drug  addicts  so  much  disciwl 
now,  it  is  dangerou*  to  let  yourself  Ik*  given  drugs  for  any  kind  of 
illness,  and  drugh-ss  healers  are.  therefore.  l»e*t. 

"20.  Another  group  nays:  ‘The  last  doctor  I  went  to  ga%e  me 
the  wrong  treatment  and  I  nearly  died ;  I  went  to  an  owteopath.  or 
n  nnproputli  or  a  chiropractor,  ns  the  cn-e  may  be,  and  was  cured.' 

"21.  Others  say  thut  there  an-  too  many  specialists.  It  is  too 
exiN-usive  to  In-  handed  around  from  one  to  the  other  for  each 
separate  thing  they  think  might  In*  the  matter  with  you.  It  is 
better  to  go  to  some  one  who  can  take  can-  of  everything  at  once. 

"22.  And.  Anally,  then-  is  the  group  that  says  that  there  i«  no 
way  of  telling  which  is  the  good  doctor  and  which  i-  the  had  one. 
and  it  i*»  Uk»  dangerous  to  rx)M-rimcnt  with  them.  Osteopathy 

or  each  man's  favorite  practise  can’t  hurt  you.  and  has  ctinsl 
every  difficulty  so  fur. 

"(lent lenten,  you  have  been  very  much  amused  by  arvcral 
of  these  things.  You  wen-  not  half  as  amused  ns  we  wen-  in 
getting  them  together. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  wrong  the  prop!*-  an-  or 
how  niuMi  they  are  nt  fault  in  not  knowing  that  they  an-  wrong 
It  is  u  fact  that  almost  seven  thousand  p*-opl<-  honestly  lirlie\c 
these  things  and  that  them-  seven  thousand  i<copk-  an*  not 
confined  to  ditch-diggers  or  dish-washers  or  common  lalNin-r*. 
Every  one  of  them  is  likely  to  call  you  frantically  nt  twoo'rlork  in 
the  morning  if  there  was  something  ennsiden-d  a  real  emergency. 

"  Medicine  is  the  one  profession  in  the  world  when-  n  man  take* 
nil  indc|M-ndent  attitude  with  a  humanitarian  |H>inl  of  view.  It  is 
t  he  one  profession  in  t  he  world  where  you  have  constantly  cut  down 
your  own  income  by  constantly  strriing  for  preventive  medicine. 

"Hen-  is  one  of  your  biggest  jobs.  Whatever  plan  you  have 
designed  for  your  committee  on  educational  pm|>aganda.  I  think 
t  ho  dense  ignoraneo  of  almost  seven  thousand  people  would  la*  worth 
while  putting  tin-general  public  straight  on.  Now.  to  most  of  you. 
•slucntionnl  propaganda  moans  a  distorted  form  of  advertising. 
Mill  there  is  no  advertising  on  earth  of  the  display  typo  merely  that 
is  going  to  work  a  reform  in  people’*  minds.  They  will  disrount  it 
as  mere  propaganda.  It  would  Ik*  hard  to  make  it  readable.  It 
would  bp  hard  to  make  it  say  anything  and  stand  out  apart  from 
the  much-disliked  practics  who  started  out  in  the  display  game. 
There  are  other,  more  effective  way*  of  reaching  people  humanly.— 
of  going  ahead  along  t ho  line  of  tolling  the  truth  about  medicine. 

"If  the  things  are  true  almut  you  men  that  your  leader*  sav 
are  true,  the  story  of  medicine  has  enough  punch  in  it  to  make 
one  of  the  In-st.  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  ever  told  in 
America.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  professional  men  ran  no 
longer  afford,  either  practically  or  for  the  sake  of  their  patients, 
to  have  people  ignorant. 

"  It  means  1K1  jN*r  cent,  of  these  people  do  not  care  to  come  to 
you  unless  they  think  they  are  going  to  die.  It  means  that  they 
are  actively  interested  in  other  things.  The  modern  mind  is  a 
little  bit  over-stimulated. 

"If  1  wore  a  business  man  and  had  invested  a  large  sum  of 
money,  together  with  seven  or  eight  years  of  my  life,  in  preparing 
myself  to  do  the  sort  of  service  you  an*  able  to  do.  and  if  the 
quality  of  my  service  was  from  year  to  year  increasing,  and  if  the 
potential  customers  for  that  service  from  year  to  year,  country 
wide,  was  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the*  wealth  of  the  country 
and  the  population  of  the  country,  then  I  think  I  would  do  some¬ 
thing  and  1  think  1  would  do  that  quick." 


FRANCE.  MISTRESS  OF  THE  AIR 

HF.  KINGDOM  OK  THE  AIR  is  France's  to-day.  say* 
a  contributor  to  Thr  Atrial  Age  (New  York).  Her  mili¬ 
tary  air  force  is  now  quadruple  England’s.  In  commer¬ 
cial  flying  she  lead*  the  world.  And  where  d<M-s  the  great  United 
•States  stand — the  richest  and  most  powerful  land  on  earth,  whose 
citizens  themselves  admit  modestly  that  they  have  more  brain* 
than  "men-  foreigner-”?  These  citizens  are  complacently  buying 
tickets  on  the  old-fashioned  limited  trains,  the  writer  says;  while 
the  puny  nations  of  the  earth  are  living  to  work.  We  are  wonder- 
at  doing  "stunts"  and  breaking  records,  but  we  make  no  u*e  of 
the  air.  Ilnw  may  it  profit  a  man  to  read  of  "dawn  to  dark" 
flights  across  the  continent  when  it  takes  him  20  hour*  logo  from 
New  York  to  Chicago?  Our  critic  exclaims  at  the  end  of  lii» 
article,  "Shades  ..f  Robert  Fulton" — and  111-  lias  chosen  tin-  right 
name  to  invoke.  Roln-rt  -turted  right  in  to  carry  passengers. 
Who  will  establish  the  tir«t  transcontinental  air  line — not  in  the 
new  spaper*?  We  read: 

"  France  leads  the  world  in  air  trnns|>ortation.  This  commercial 
application  of  the  airplane  keeps  alive  her  factories,  among  which 
order*  are  w icb-ly  distributed  in  order  to  nourish  as  large  an 
industry  as  possible.  The  technical  progress  essential  for  the 
improvement  of  rommereial  nir  transport  is  just  as  essential  for 
the  development  of  aeronautics  as  a  means  of  national  security 

defense  if  you  pn-fer.  Her  military  nir  force  is  now  four  times 
larger  ihnn  that  of  England.  This,  added  to  her  commercial 
]M>ssihjlitirs.  gives  ln-r  world  command  of  the  air. 

"France  ha*  reason  to  In-  iutcrvxtisl  in  air  defense.  Her  late 
enemy,  by  whom  she  has  Ih-cii  invaded  every  fifty  year*  since 
Is-fore  Christ .  is  but  three  hours  away  from  her  capital.  Th. 
Versailles  Treaty  hasn't  disarmed  Germany  in  the  nir.  It  i* 
estimated  that  Germany  to-day  could  equip  an  nir  force  of  5.000 
airplane*  during  a  '{M-riml  of  diplomatic  tension’  lasting  eight 
or  nine  months.  It  is  ligunsl  that  at  least  seven  months  an 
needed  by  any  nation  to  inaugurate  an  intensive  manufacture 
of  aircraft  and  their  engines. 

"Pierre  Flamlm.  n  im-mlicr  of  the  CliamlN-r  of  Deputies  of 
France  and  beud  of  the  Aero  Club  de  France,  draws  attention  ’i«* 
tile  fact  that  hereafter  it  will  he  possible  to  load  on  n  singh 
airplane  n  complete  s.*-iion  of  machine  gun*,  including  personnel, 
mall-rial  ami  supplies.  Imagine  a  moment  what  thr«-e  or  four 
hundred  Motions  of  machine  guns  could  do  in  the  thris-  hour- 
following  the  o|N-ning  of  hostilities  by  landing  suddenly  near  the 
most  delicate  points  in  the  general  organization  of  n  nation. 
During  several  hours,  at  least,  each  one  of  these  section*  will  In 
the  complete  master  of  a  small  |M>rtion  of  the  territory  which  it 
occupies  station*,  railroad  bridges,  dams,  harbors,  largo  fac¬ 
tories.  etc.  While  the  machine  gun  is  on  guard,  the  destruction 
section  will  o|N-rntc,  and  one  must  remember  the  formidable  pos- 
siWc  development  of  chemical  warfare." 

"How  much  of  the  resistance  of  a  nation  could  l*>  broken  in  a 
few  hours  by  an  aerial  force  supplemented  by  another  air  force 
working  on  the  morale  of  the  (Nipulutiun  by  the  systematic 
lNiinbardmenl  of  great  cities,  will  In-  measured  in  the  next  war, 
wherever  it  occurs.  Here  is  the  first  line  of  defense.  Two  cun 
play  at  this  same  game.  The  country  with  air  supremacy  is 
do|M-d  out  to  win — nt  least,  it’s  certain  she’ll  In*  first  away  at  the 

barrier* 

"The  200-pound  1«omb*  of  the  World  War  now  give  place  to 
those  of  2.000  pounds.  This  weight  of  gas  out-effects  the  same- 
weight  of  high  explosive*.  True,  the  late  conference  on  the 
limitation  of  urmaments  signed  something  about  not  using  gas 
within  the  conference  family,  but  the  memtars  are  free  to  use  it 
again-t  the  heathen  non-members  or  inside  the  family  if  some  on*- 
renrgs.  And  the  gas-carrying  airplane  has  the  long-range  gun 
oiitrangid  by  a  hundred  miles.  Then  there  is  the  enemy’s  navy 
which  may  In?  reached  by  the  suddenly  drafted  commercial  air¬ 
planes  -all  providing  the  enemy  doesn’t  do  the  same  thing. 

"However,  each  country  appreciates  the  airplane  and  airship 
and  t Ik*  one  with  the  quickest,  heaviest  and  longest  punch  is  the 
one  which  will  land  first. 

"This  means  a  race  for  aerial  supremacy. 

"Facing  the  risk  of  Germany’s  quick  change  from  commercial 
planes  to  those  of  war.  Franc*-  feels  her  only  guarantee  of  safety 
is  in  the  air." 

M.  Flandin.  at  the  same  time,  wants  it  clear  that  it  would 
In-  unjust  to  accuse  France,  In-cause  she  is  making  such  a  great 
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BASKET*  OF  HABIB*—  IN  FOB  A  TANNING 

XntlilnK  U  Ix'Unr  for  haWew — or  umwu  |M*>|ile  riilicr — ilutn  a  k<««1  n«i  <>f  Ian.  « c  have  li  on  Illicit  ■ricntlfle  authority.  Hlckcla  unit  tuber- 
rulmla  art*  »al<l  lo  have  been  cuml  by  »miltxlit.  *«»mr  >»f  lh~-  l«htn.  bonver,  seem  to  bo  xriilnK  loo  much  for  comfort. 


effort  in  llio  establishment  ami  maintenance  of  her  m  i  work  of 
nir  transport  routes,  of  emluirking  upon  a  course  of  aerial  im¬ 
perialism.  Ho  cuinpnrc*  tin*  respective  liuilp't*  of  England,  the 
1'iiitcd  States  and  of  Franco  to  show  that  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  devote  more  money  to  aeronautics  than  does  France. 
Wo  rend  ngnin: 

Reducing  nil  these  credits  to  dollars  and  adding  to  them,  it 
l**ing  well  understood,  all  other  expense*  chargeable  to  military, 
naval  or  civilian  aeronautics,  we  arrive  nt  the  following  figure-  for 
11*22: 

For  (Jreat  Britain . $72,000,000 

For  the  I’nited  States .  10,000.000 

For  France .  .T2.HOO.OOO 

'“We  are  not  then  building  an  nerial  fleet  with  the  money 
which,  nltho  certain  opinion  suspects  it.  we  should,  it  i-  -aid. 
devote  to  the  payment  of  our  debts.  We  an*  simply  assuring  our 
national  security,  working  above  .all  for  the  peaceful  progress  in 
the  development  of  commercial  air  locomotion. 

“‘We  are  proud  to  have  b«>en  the  originators  of  this  movement 
and  we  an*  convinced  that  the  day  when  the  system  of  air  trans¬ 
port  extends  over  the  entire*  world,  facilitating  understanding 
between  fmoples,  and  above  all  personal  relations  with  the  Aitc 
of  all  nations,  we  will  have  worked  in  the  most  efficacious  manner 
lo  establish  world  peace,  for  nothing  is  so  valuable  a-  a  dins-t 
contact  of  individuall  in  dissipating  the  iiii.-undcr-tandings  and 
the  ignorance  which  often  separate  nations,  particularly  when 
they  are  widely  separated  from  each  other.' 

"Admitting  that  the  main  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
French  nir  routes  is  political:  that  because  of  short  distances, 
necessity  for  frequent  landings  for  customs,  the  operation  of  lines 
to  |Miints  which  produce  little  or  no  revenue,  when*  a  strictly 
lion-fluhsidixed  commercial  line  would  not  fly,  tin*  lim-s  are  un¬ 
profitable  from  n  money  standpoint:  that  the  tiov eminent  pays 
00  per  cent,  of  the  expenses:  the  actual  commercial  possibilities 
are  obviously  being  realized  w  hen  we  consider  that  over  0*2  ton* 
of  small  express  were  carried  last  year  by  French  air  lines,  and 
more  than  two  million  letters  were  sent  at  a  triple  postage  rate 
and  14.M7  persons  were  carried. 

"And  the  carriage  of  merchandise  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
carriuge  of  jM-oplo.  The  passengers  flown  in  1922  were  only  I  1 . 
limes  those  carried  in  11)21,  but  the  goods  transported  incre**od 
over  three  times. 

"America,  the  land  of  the  Ureat!  flrcat  distances,  great  cities, 
big  business,  the  chosen  land  for  air  irumqiort.  splendid  in  its 
nerial  isolation.  An  industry  depending  on  military  aircraft  only 
for  its  existence  with  a  greater  field  left  untilled.  And  once  they 
praised  Americau  genius  and  progress.  Turkey  i-  doing  bu-in*--* 
by  air.  America  looks  complacent  and  buys  a  ticket  on  the 
Broadway  Limited,  while  the  puny  nations  «*f  the  «arth  are 
flying  to  w'ork.  Shade*  of  Rohort  Fulton!” 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  TAN 

HK  ETHIOPIAN  CAN  NOT  CHANGE  IMS  SKIN', 
hut  the  white  mail  ran.  That  is  where  the  white  man  has 
the  advantage,  for  when  he  is  exposed  to  the  sun  lie 
gradually  becomes  a  colored  man.  The  white  skin  automatically 
protects  itself  against  the  injurious  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  hy 
developing  a  layer  of  dark  pigment.  That  is,  the  brunettes  and 
the  taunablv  blonds  have  this  power.  The  incorrigible  blonds 
who  burn  and  blister  will  have  to  stay  in  the  house  or  take  to 
charcoal  fac«*-powdcr.  Says  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Hlomon  in  Science 
Service's  Daily  Science  .Vers  Bullet  in  (Washington): 

"  Black  looks  black  to  ns  !h<cuu*c  it  absorbs  and  keeps  t  lie  visual 
rays  of  light.  White  looks  white  to  us  ln-cause  it  reflects  them 
back  to  our  eyes.  White  clothing  is  therefore  better  Ilian  black 
in  the  tropics  I  "•cause  it  sheds  sunshine  licttcr.  Block  cloth 
alt-orbs  alMiiit  twice  as  much  of  the  visible  rays  as  while. 

“We  might  conclude  from  this  that  a  white  "kin  would  be 
better  than  black  in  wording  off  sunshine.  And  so  it  would  if 
heat  were  the  only  tiling  involved.  But  it  is  not.  The  sun's  rays 
contain,  beside*  the  heat  that  wc  feel  and  the  light  that  we  can 
see.  certain  rays  that  wc  can  neither  feel  nor  see  but  which  have 
a  powerful  effort  upon  the  skin  for  g«*od  or  ill.  These  ure  the  rays 
that  have  a  shorter  wave-length  than  the  violet,  which  arc  the 
shortest  that  can  be  seen.  They  are  therefore  called  the  ‘ultra¬ 
violet.’  Ordinary  sunshine  contains  only  about  one  per  cent, 
of  these  ultra-violet  rays;  more  if  the  air  is  dry,  less  if  it.  is  damp. 
Of  the  rest  of  the  solar  radiation  about  19  per  cent,  i*  in  the  form 
of  visible  light  and  about  SO  per  cent,  in  the  form  of  dork  heat  or 
•infra-red'  rays.  The  heat  rays  are  ubsorbed  alxtut  the  same, 
whether  the  skin  or  clothing  be  black  or  white. 

"But  with  the  short-wave  rays  nt  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
it  is  different.  These  an*  more  energetic  than  the  long-wave  rays, 
but  are  more  easily  discouraged  and  do  not  penetrate  so  far  into 
the  "kin.  This  is  fortunate,  for  the  ultra-violet  rays  are  fatal 
to  the  living  cells  of  the  body.  The  X-rays  that  have  wave* 
ten  thousand  times  shorter  than  the  ultra-violet  an*  so  powerful 
that  they  are  used  to  burn  away  cancers.  The  visible  rays  of 
short  wave-length  an*  still  strong  enough  to  cause  sunburn. 

"What  we  uecd,  then,  in  the  skin  is  some  sort  of  a  contrivance 
that  will  take  these  short  light  and  ultra-light  waves  and  trans¬ 
form  them  to  the  harmless  heat  waves,  what  the  electricians  call 
a  ‘step-down  transformer.' 

“Well,  wc  have  such  a  contrivance  in  tan.  First  the  thin 
horny  outside  layer  of  the  skin  catches  and  converts  to  heat  the 
ultra-violet.  Then  the  short-wave  visible  rays,  violet  and  blue, 
an*  caught  by  the  pigmented  cells  lying  beneath.  The  longer 
wave*,  the  yellow,  red  .and  infra-red,  penetrate  farther,  but  do  no 
harm  except  to  make  us  warmer. 

"The  tan  serves  another  purpose  than  mere  protection.  For 
the  nerve  endings  lie  between  the  pigment  cells,  and  when  they 
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are  «*x«-i»4-<I  by  the  heal  from  the  transformed  light  they  dilate 
the  ve>s,»ls  in  the  skin  amt  so  send  out  the  sweat,  which  by  evapo¬ 
ration  c«m)1s  off  the  hotly. 

"It  seems  that  ultra-violet  and  violet  rays  may  l«e  positively 
heiielieial  when  properly  transformed  by  a  coat  of  tan.  Rickets 
and  tuberculosis  sores  are  reported  to  1m>  cured  by  the  exposure 
to  direct  sunlight. but  not  by  that  which  has  Ueu  passed  through 
glass,  for  this  filters  out  the  ultra-violet  rays." 


DEATHS  AMONG  WOMEN  INCREASING 

INCREASE  IX  THK  FEMALE  DKATII-RATK  of  recent 
years  is  reported  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  from  statistics  of  its  policy-holder*.  Whether 
this  condition  is  general,  and  whether  it  is  temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent.  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  say.  The  SUilittienl  Hull- tin  of  the 


company,  which  makes  the  announcement,  consider*  it  Mir- 
gestive  that  tho  increased  mortality  t*  most  noticeable  at  the 
ehihl-l ►earing  age,  and  it  i-alls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in- 
ihicnza  epidemic*  have  alway-  had  an  unfavorable  influence 
at  this  |M'riod.  Says  The  Bulletin: 

"The  death-rate  of  males  in  flic  I'niled  States  ha-  always  l*-en 
found  to  he  higher  than  that  of  females  at  every  age  period  from 
birth  until  death,  and  this  condition  lias  prevailed  very  generally 
throughout  tho  civilized  world.  Only  in  an  occasional  country 
is  there  a  fairly  constant  exception  found,  ami  then  only  at 
limited  age  periods  of  life.  Strangely  enough,  this  relationship 
is  apparently  not  as  constant  as  wc  have  learns  si  to  Iwlicve.  for 
in  r coant  veurs  the  mortality*  of  females  has  actually  Wu  higher 
than  that  of  males  among  the  many  millions  of  Mctro|to!itan 


industrial  policy-holders  in  the  I'niled  Slates  and  Canada. 
In  1011,  the  mortality  of  white  males  insured  in  this  company 
was  more  than  13  per  cent,  higher  than  among  females.  This 
condition  continued  up  to  and  including  1018,  the  actual  excess 
in  the  male  mortality  varying  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 
In  1010,  the  excess  dropt  to  about  "»  per  cent.  In  1020.  a 
reversal  in  the  relationship  finally  occurred,  the  female  mor¬ 
tality  l>eing  2.6  per  cent,  altove  that  for  males.  In  1021.  the 
female  mortality  was  1.2  per  cent,  above.  In  1022,  the  condi¬ 
tion  was  again  changed  to  an  excess  of  1.2  per  cent,  in  male 
mortality  over  that  of  females.  Among  the  colored,  us  is  shown 
in  the  aeeompanying  graph,  the  difference*  between  the  death- 
rates  of  the  two  sexes  were  never  so  strikingly  marked;  lmt. 
nevertheless,  lx-twecn  1912  and  1018  the  excess  of  males  was 
continuous,  varying  from  2  to  about  10  per  cent.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  nineteen  is  the  first  year  in  whiuh  the  mortality 
•if  females  a.-t (Hilly  exmdfd  that  for  males,  and  this  condition 
has  continued  since,  including  the  year  1922. 

"Very  similar  relationship*  in  the  mortality  rates  of  males  and 
females  are  apparently  indicated  in  the  figures  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  area  during  the  corresponding  years.  What  these  changes 
may  mean  it  is  still  difficult  to  say.  Light  is  thrown  on  the  pos¬ 
sible  factors  by  consideration  of  the  age  periods  of  life  where 
these  changes  were  most  pronounced.  After  age  .‘tt,  the  male 
mortality  luis  continued  to  lie  higher  than  the  female  throughout 
the  rest  of  life.  Tho  ages  are  definitely  those  of  child-lxaring. 
They  arc  also  tho  ages  at  which  the  influenza  epidemic  made  its 
greatest  inroads  and  in  which  tulierculoKis  showed  the  most 
pronounced  d.sn-HM-s  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  entirely 
eonccivablo  that  each  one  of  them  three  item*  has  played  mii 
important  part.  Wo  have  again  and  again,  in  rewnt-  yenr*. 
‘■ailed  attention  to  the  excessive  mortality  among  women  from 
the  cau»*-s  incidental  to  pregnancy  and  child-ln-nring.  These 
excessive  maternal  death-rate*  have  shown  the  greatest  reluc¬ 
tance  toward  improvement.  The  influenza  epidemic,  In-ginning 
with  IMIS,  may  well  have  been  the  exciting  cause  for  much  of  this 
increased  mnternal  mortality.  It  was  noticed  early  in  the 
influenza  outbreak*  that  women  at  the  child-inuring  age* 
suffered  excessively  from  the  di*eas«‘.  This  phenomenon  lias 
rvap|N-aivd  with  virtually  every  new  outbreak  of  infiuenxu. 
l'erha|Ms  independently,  there  has  also  occurred  n  much  greater 
decline  from  pulmonary  tiilNUvulo*i*  among  male*  than  among 
females  at  them  age*.  It  is  still  t*n>  early  to  say  what  this  may 
mean,  hut  then-  can  he  no  question  ns  to  the  greater  reduction  in 
tubcrculo*i*  mortality  among  males  than  among  females,  and 
this  is  strikingly  marked  in  the  age*  under  consideration. 

“We  an-  unable,  as  yet.  to  make  a  more  intensive  analysis  of 
the  factor*  in  than  problem.  It  will  Ik*  necessary  to  observe  the 
conditions  for  n  number  of  additional  year*  and  to  note  ten¬ 
dencies.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  suggest  that  students  <*f 
public  health  observe  the  phenomenon  in  their  n**|a*-ti\*-  areas 
and  note  whether  the  conditions  we  have  de*eril*ed  have  lieen 
general  or  localized.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  we  an-  con- 
•*•  Tried  here  with  only  a  teiii|M»rary  condition  which  may  not 
«*— ur  again.” 


THK  APK-MAN  REVEALED  The  Java  ape-man.  the  world  s 

most  famous  prehistoric  creature.  ha*  conic  out  of  retin- 
rnent.  After  thirty  years’  denial  to  Ids  fellow  scientists  from 
all  nation*.  I)r.  Kugene  Dtilmis.  discoverer  of  this  "missing- 
link"  in  human  evolution,  known  to  aothro|M>logi*t*  as  pithr- 
•  anthropu *  ereetun.  has  ju*t  ac«-ordcd  to  the  American  School  for 
Prehistoric  Studio*  in  Europe,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ale* 
Ilrdlicka  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  eourtesy  or  the 
tirM  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  original 
fossil*  of  this  lialf-million-year-old  being.  On  their  return  to 
Amsterdam,  after  an  inspection  of  thu  bom-*  at  Dr.  Dultois'* 
home  at  Haarlam,  the  American  scientists  seemed  convinced  that 
i his  .«|s-nian  w»s  more  nearly  human  than  formerly  l>elicved. 
wc  are  told  by  Science  Service's  Daily  Science  AVtrs  Bulletin 
(Washington).  We  read: 

"  ‘The  examination  wa*  iu  many  respect*  a  revelation,'  de- 
r  la  red  I)r.  Ilrdlicka.  ‘When  Dr.  Dnl>ois  publishes  hi*  detailed 
study,  which  he  tells  me  ha  expects  to  do  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  pithecanthropne  crertu*  will  assume  an  even  weightier 
(dace  in  science  than  it  has  held  up  to  now.  None  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  illustration*  or  the  cast*  now  in  various  institution-  are 
accurate.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  teeth  and  thigh-bone. 
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The  now  brain-cast  is  very  close  to  human.  The  femur  is 
without  question  human.'  The  remains,  he  explained,  consist 
of  the  skull-cap.  now  thoroughly  cleansed  for  the  first  time,  the 
femur,  three  teeth,  two  molars,  and  one  premolar.  Besides 
those,  there  is  a  piece  of  a  strange  primitive  lower  jaw.  from  a 
later,  but  nevertheless  still  primitive,  type  of  man  found  in  lime 
deposits  in  a  different  part  of  the  island  from  that  of  the  other 
hones.  Dr.  Hrdlicka  declared  that  the  original  relies  are  'even 
more  important  than  held  hitherto.'  He  predicted  that  'tho  all 
controversial  points  may  not  Ik*  settled,  the  specimens  will 
assume  even  a  weightier  place  in  science  than  they  have  had 
up  to  the  present,’  Dr.  DiiIkhs  found  these  a|K*-maii  remains 
near  Trinil  in  the  island  of  Java  in  1891.  hut  since  then  has  >ted- 
fastly  refused  to  allow  other  scientists  to  examine  the  originals 
thoroughly,  so  that  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  the 
casts  and  illustrations  which  Dr.  Hrdlicka  now  declare*  to  Ik* 
inaccurate.  Dr.  Dubois  demonstrated  personally  and  without 
reserve  the  precious  specimens  which  have  In-cn  withheld  from 
other  scientists  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  cordial 
invitation  for  the  Americans  to  s.*e  the  originals  was  transmitted 
through  Dr.  Arthur  Smith-Woodward  of  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  handed  to  Dr.  Hrdlicka  when  he  arrived  in 
Europe  Inst  month." 


A  FIRE  RECORD  IN  A  TREE 

HIUTEEN  FOREST  KIRKS,  burning  over  the 
area  of  woodland  during  a  period  or  marly  two  cen¬ 
turies.  arc  clearly  n**ordi*d  in  the  wood  of  an  old  yellow 
pine-tree  that  livid  through  them  all.  How  this  occurred  i*  told 
by  O.  P.  Melrose,  in  an  article  entitled  "History  Written  in 
Trees."  contributed  to  American  Forestry  (Waahingon).  The 
photograph  of  the  section  of  u  tire-war  from  the  tree,  given 
by  Mr.  Melrose,  and  here  reproduced,  contains,  lie  *ay».  a  graphic 
reeord  of  the  fin*  history  of  a  certain  Western  valley  when*  yellow 
pines  raise  their  massive  boles  in  park-like  stands  of  vivid  green 
and  orunge.  As  a  result  of  the  open  nature  or  the  forest,  the 
ground  is  covered  by  u  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  wissls. 
which  later  die  and  form  an  inflammable  mat.  Cattlemen  have 
thought  that  by  burning  this  off  a  better  growth  of  fresh  fodder 
would  be  secured  iu  the  spring.  This  has  »K*en  pretty  effectively 
exploded,  hut  while  it  existed  a  vast  amount  of  damage  was  done 
to  forest*  and  gru/.iiig  alike.  He  continues: 

"The  forests  suffered  in  several  ways  from  fire*  set  with  the 
above  idea  iu  mind,  the  greatest  lo>*  lieing  in  -sidling*  and  small 
tree*,  which  should  Ik*  the  basis  of  a  new  fore-t  when  the  old. 
mature  tree*  are  cut.  (liven  a  chance,  the  old  tries  will  scatter 
seed,  raise  sceillings  therefrom.  and  so  perpetuate  their  kind: 
but  Msdlings  have  small  chance  of  survival  when  a  hot  tin* 
consume*  the  dry  vegetation  among  which  they  grow.  Thu* 
it  is  that  a  great  many  of  the  yellow-pine  forest*  of  the  Wot 
arc  coni|»osed  entirely  oi  old.  mature  Ins**.  The  lo**  in  wind 
that  might  lie  growing  and  the  loss  in  time  to  produce  a  new  *iand 
that  might  now  Ik*  on  its  way  amounts  lo  many  million*  of  dollars 
over  the  entire  yellow-pine  region,  practically  all  of  which  has  been 
subject  to  |H.*riodic  light  tires.  The  vegetation  in  the  yellow- 
pine  forests  has  another  function  distinct  from  its  value  for  graz- 
ing.  By  rotting  down  and  mixing  with  the  soil,  it  form*  an 
ingredient  most  necessary  to  tree-growth— a  fertilizer.  Kin- 
rob  the  soil  of  tliis  necessary  element,  and  the  production 'of 
wimhI  on  the  area  covered  is  reduced  in  consequence. 

"The  standing  tree*  suffer  directly  from  light  fire*  mainly  by 
the  scarring  of  the  butts.  At  the  bases  of  all  trees  then*  i*  an 
accumulation  of  needles,  cones,  and  twigs  that  have  drupt  from 
the  crown  above.  Those  become  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  when  ig¬ 
nited  burn  fiercely  against  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  heat  i* 
thus  concentrated,  the  bark  is  burned  thnmgh.  and  the  living 
tissues  underneath  injured.  In  an  endeavor  to  protect  the  wound 
from  decay,  the  tree  then  i>ours  sap.  or  pitch.  fn»m  the  adjacent 
living  wood  to  cover  the  exposed  surface.  Alt  ho  the  pitch 
the  wound  antiseptic,  it  is  a  great  detriment  in  ease  of  another 
tire,  on  account  of  its  inflammability,  in  addition  to  covering 
the  wound  with  pitch,  the  tree  immediately  commences  to  heal 
it  over  by  growing  inward  from  the  sides.  It  i-  an  exactly 
similar  process  to  the  healing  of  a  wound  on  a  human  body.  The 
healing  will  eventually  be  completed  and  the  wound  disappear 
unless  some  subsequent  enlargement  i*  made.  Unfortunately, 
due  to  the  ideas  mentioned  in  the  first  of  thi*  article,  it  very  often 


happens  that  several  fires  run  over  the  same  area  at  intervals  of 
a  few  years,  catching  the  pitch  on  the  old  scars  and  opening  new 
one*.  Often  one  or  two  lire*  will  kill  a  tree  or  burn  the  butt 
entirely  through.  It  then  Iveeomes  a  complete  loss.  Even  if 
not  entirely  destroyed,  the  scars  left  s|K>il  much  of  the  highest, 
grade  of  lumber,  found  in  the  butt  logs. 

“How  many’  fires  ran  run  over  the  same  area  and  how  many 
a  tree  eon  withstand  are  difficult  questions  to  answer,  but  Irom 
the  photograph  it  can  Ik*  seen  that  at  least  thirt<s>n  fires  burned 
over  the  area  on  which  this  tree  stood,  and  their  history  is 
indelibly  engraved  on  the  ImmIv  of  their  victim.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  a  tree  puts  on  a  layer  of  wood  all  over  its  stem  and  branches 
each  year,  and  that  on  any  i*m**-s«*ction  these  layers  appear  as 
rings  or  line*,  we  ran  *ee  that  the  first  fire  scarred  this  trie  193 
years  ago.  It  immediately  *tarted  to  heal  that  original  wound 
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A  STORY  WRIT  IN  I.IVINU  WOOD 

Till*  cru—  union  «>f  an  «M  piac  shows  ilisii  I *i:t  year*  uk<>  l  lie  live 
was  scamsl  by  Ore  li  ImtiNsllalHy  *lar(nl  l«i  lic.il  tin*  wuiinil.  to 
hair  It  rm|w>n  fourteen  years  later.  shown  liy  t 111*  wircowlvu 
layer*  of  new  wontl.  in  all  tlir  tn**  was  tnuclnxl  by  at  lm«1  thirteen 
flrr*  at  irmcnlar  intervals,  dearly  IniUcalisl. 


only  to  have  it  reopened  fmirteen  years  later.  This  is  shown  by 
tlw*  numlwr  of  layer*  U-tween  tho  innermost  *cnr  and  that  next 
to  it.  Again  the  healing  process  went  on.  but  once  more  a  lire 
opened  the  old  sore,  this  time  after  an  interval  of  nine  years. 
Again  and  again  the  same  thing  happened,  the  tree  constantly 
making  a  gallant  but  losing  fight,  until  eventually  it  would  have 
surrumlied  under  reiwntisl  bums. 

"What  untold  damage  has  been  done  to  the  same  stand  in  loss 
of  fertility  in  the  soil  and  thus  growth  on  the  trees,  trees  entirely 
consumed,  and  high-grade  lumber  damaged,  one  can  not  tell. 
The  tiro  must  have  started  long  lief  ore  the  first  white  men  eutntt 
to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  we  can  well  believe  it. 
for  nunv  of  the  ideas  of  benefiting  the  range  by  burning  have 
come  from  the  erroneous  beliefs  of  the  primitive  red  men.  The 
*s*ars  on  this  tree  stand  living  proof  of  the  persistency  of  superati- 
tion  and  the  great  destruction  that  often  results  therefrom. 
Happily  the  pure  light  of  modern  science  i*  chasing  away  many 
of  those  old  beliefs,  and  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
useless  waste  of  our  natural  resources.  so  long  a  dominant  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  vast  country,  will  cease  forever." 
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HUGO’S  HUNCHBACK  IN  THE  SCREEN  HOPPER 


ONK  BY  ONE  llit*  w  orld's  great  classic*  submit  themselves 
to  the  wnt'ii.  This  time  it  is  Victor  Hugo's  "Hunch¬ 
back  of  Notre  Dame.”  The  competition  between 
screen  and  classic  is  often  severe,  and  sometime*  the  classic 
emerges  second  best.  If  we  are  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  Miw 
Harriet  Underhill,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  this  i*  the  present 
case.  She  likes  the  picture  "much  better  than  the  hook.”  "It 
always  seemed  to  us  a  gorgeous  melodrama  sunk  in  a  sea  of 
words,  and  the  screen  is  the  only  medium  for  telling  a  story 
like  that  as  it  should  Ih>  told.  Once  upon  a  time  we  shouldn't 


QUASI MODO  AS  LON  CIIANKY  HKKfl  IIIM 

It  Is  so  gruesome  Hint  many  would  po-fer  him  "Miftenrd  down" 
a  hit.  In  the  (lira  version  of  tho  "Hunchback  Notre  Dame." 


have  dared  declare  a  preference  for  Carl  Laeinmle  over  Victor 
Hugo,  but  wo  do  so  now  without  shame."  What  other  could  one 
say  over  "the  most  pretentious  photoplay  ever  attempted  by 
a  motion-picturo  company"?  The  word*  are  the  producer's  and 
the  verdict  of  some  of  the  critics  is  that  a  film  so  "pretentious" 
is  bound  to  fail  of  its  highest  aim.  What  is  so  often  the  fate  of 
masterpieces — "the  spirit  of  the  story  is  never  quite  caught;  it 
evidently  eluded  tho  consciousness  and  eventually  the  lens," 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Poet.  Those  who  take  their  movies 
without  reverence  for  classics  will  follow  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  the 
Herald.  He  went  "prepared  for  another  expensive  Hop — and 
witnessed  instead  a  picture  as  In-nut  if  ul.  as  profoundly  stirring, 
as  anything  that  the  erratic  movie  industry  has  ever  produced." 
Turning  to  his  survey  of  the  story  to  refresh  old  readers  of  Victor 
Hugo's  novel,  wo  read: 

"Mr.  Lon  Chaney,  who  has  up  to  now  been  a  far  from  ol>scure 
performer  on  the  screen,  impersonates  Quasimodo,  the  i-xir. 
twisted  dwarf  who  rang  the  hells  of  Notre  Dame  and  served  as 
the  fulcrum  on  which  Victor  Hugo  balanced  the  plot  of  his  novel. 
This  performance  transcends  anything  that  l»n  Chaney  has 
ever  done  Itcfore.  His  make-up  is  astounding  and  his  spiritual 
realization  of  th  •  rflle  uncanny.  In  creating  this  weird  character 


he  has  used  both  his  make-up  lx>x  and  his  head  to  tremendous 
advantage. 

"The  lanky  Krm-st  Torrence  is  also  present,  appearing  as 
t'lo/AH,  the  revolutionist.  Mr.  Torrence  docs  not  have  the  same 
opportunities  that  were  presented  to  him  in  ‘The  Cover«d 
Wagon. '  but  those  scraps  of  chance  that  come  his  way  ar.- 
coped  with  capably.  I’atsy  But  It  Miller  is  a  personable 
heroin**  —evincing  a  power  of  emotion  that  is  genuine  utid  well 
controlled. 

"Of  the  rest.  Tully  Marshall.  Raymond  Hatton.  Nigel  d« 
Brulier  and  Brandon  Hurst  do  competent  work,  but  Norman 
Kerry  is  unhappily  miscast  as  the  romantic  hero  of  the  piece 
lie  has  a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting  aliout  in  his  armor 
ami  wears  a  perpetual  look  of  worry,  us  tho  apprehensive 
that  he  might  get  his  wig  entangled  with  the  plumage  of  hi' 
helmet. 

"The  story  is  a  trifle  slow  nod  unsteady  on  its  feet  ut  the  start 

due,  no  doubt,  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  various 
identities.  Once  this  obstacle  lias  Ims-ii  surmounted,  the  narrative 
steps  into  an  even  gait  and  |xi*itivcly  rushes  at  the  finish.  The 
l»a«.i*  of  it  all  is  the  love  of  Ca/daiii  Phtrbut  of  the  King's  (luardi 
for  Emnernlda,  the  fair  but  bumble  ward  of  the  treacherous 
(It, trim. 

"When  Btmeralda  is  falsely  uecuscd  of  a  murderous  attack  on 
her  lover  she  is  sentenced  to  die  and  sent  to  the  portal*  of  Notre 
Dame  to  do  penance.  Quarimmlo,  whom  she  has  Ix-frii-ndcd. 
slide*  down  the  face  of  the  cathixlral  and  carries  her  inside,  where 
she  is  given  sanctuary. 

"Then  the  fun  starts.  Clnpin  and  hi*  rvMliou*  rabble  are* 
ami  storm  the  cathedral  to  rescue  the  girl.  Cn/dain  1‘htrbiiM  aid 
hi*  soldiers  charge  the  mob  and  prevent  them  from  tearing  Notrr 
Dame  to  pieces. 

"At  the  finish  almost  all  the  characters  are  lying  in  a  bioody 
heap  in  the  Cathedral  Square,  but  the  lovers  arc  united,  and 
Notre  Dame  i«  saved  for  tho  American  tourists  who  are  ex|M>cted 
to  arrive  some  five  centuries  Uter. 

"Through  nil  the  twelve  m*ls  of  ‘The  liuiielibnek  of  Notre 
Dame*  then*  sounds  the  soft  music  of  the  cathedral's  chime*.  At 
the  end  Qaatimndo,  wounded  and  dying,  staggers  to  the  belfry 
and  give*  his  final  effort  to  the  work  that  had  occupied  his  div 
torh-d  life.  I’aiufully  he  tugs  at  the  lx'll-ro|>c,  until  he  drop* 
dead  on  the  eoblded  fl*x>r.  He  dies  mid  the  Ml*,  in  mourning 
for  their  hunchback**!  guardian,  die  too. 

"Il  is  a  supremely  impressive  conclusion  for  a  supremely 
impn*saive  picture." 

But  in  making  this  picture  what  happen*  to  a  masterpiece* 
Mr.  Sherwood  again  spooks: 

"The  conversion  process  has  not  been  a  polite  on**.  Victor 
Hugo’s  text  has  liecn  placed  on  the  rack,  stretched  to  the  break¬ 
ing-point.  nn*l  finally*  drawn  and  quartered  as  efficiently  as  tho 
the  work  of  adaptation  had  Mm  intrusted  to  the  most  ex  peri - 
edhd  torturers  in  the  skilfully  cruel  court  of  King  Louis  XI. 
But  we  doubt  that,  many  people  will  complain  on  this  score. 
Victor  Hugo's  novel  is  not  the  immortal  masterpiece  that  the 
advertisements  make  it  out  to  la*.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  a  blood- 
and-thundcr  melodrama,  enlivened  by  occasional  darts  of  irony, 
but  far  from  inviolate. 

"The  only  serious  evidence  of  mutilation  that  is  apparent  in 
the  picture  lies  in  the  toning  d»w*n  of  all  elements  that  might 
prove  offensive  to  our  little  religious  friend*.  Victor  Hugo 
aimed  several  poisoned  shafts  at  the  church  in  'The  Hunchback 
of  Notre  Dam*-,'  but  Universal  has  been  careful  to  see  that  all 
these  an-  sterilized  and  blunted. 

"‘The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame'  has  M*n  produced  on  a 
s|M>ctacular  scale.  The  settings  ar**  magnificent  beyond  word* 
and  stamped  with  an  authenticity,  a  fidelity  to  detail,  that  sets 
them  above  anything  that  has  been  erected  in  Hollywood  More. 
Noire  Dame  itself  is  reproduced.  down  to  the  last  gargoyle,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  Bans  surrounds  it.  These  scenes, 
lovely  in  themselves,  have  M*n  photographed  with  the  greatest 
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intelligence — si*  that  the  resultant  pictures  are  extraordinarily 
beautiful  to  behold." 

Mr.  Quinn  Martin,  of  The  World,  noted  from  the  program  that 
the  producers  “found  it  necessary  to  eliminate  a  good  deal  of 
gore.”  Yet — 


A  MOVIE  PESSIMIST 

MAX  WHO  ADMITS  he  spends  much  of  his  time 
foolishly,  reads  hooks  that  give  him  no  pleasure,  ami 
goes  to  parties  that  often  turn  out  horesome,  finds 
something  worse  than  all  this  in  tin*  movies.  Mr.  Hurton 


"We  found  last  ni  'i  that  Universal  had  slept  out  in  frun 
of  all  other  picture  play-  which  we  have  wen  in  the  matter  o 
filming  hideous  cruelty  being  inflicted  upon  a  human  living.  Th< 
whipping  scene-,  showing  the  pitiful  figure  of  the  strip!  hunch 
back. chained  to  the  public  block  ami  huhl  unmercifully  w  ith  sled- 
tippid  thongs,  scent  to  us  to  In1 
carried  to  an  extreme  entirely 
out  of  proportion  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  situation.  Vet 
there  is  not  much  question  that 
in  the  vigorous  treatment  of  the 
story,  the  picture  men  will  tell 
you.  lies  the  film's  greatest  8|s 
[H*al  to  their  public. 

"We  do  not  pretend  to  know- 
very  much  nhout  just  what 
method  ought  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  picturing  of  the 
old  French  classic,  but  it  docs 
seem  that  the  overdrawn  char¬ 
acters  and  the  gruesome  details 
might  have  Imvii  softened  a  hit 
for  the  weak-hearted  among  us. 

•••The  llunchhaek  of  Notre 
Dame'  is  a  marvelous  example 
of  ‘bigness'  in  picture-making. 

Its  views  of  the  old  cathedral 
show  massive1  construction  on  the 
lots  in  Hollywood,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  mobs  is  sii|icrb. 

Judging  by  the  dilllculty  which 
we  found  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  story  as  it  flashed  across  the 
screen,  it  is  likely  that  whatever 
drama  there  may  have  l>een 
nvnilahle  for  the  cinema  was 
buried  to  a  great  extent  beneath 
masonry,  artificial  faces.  and 
costumcry.  If  Ism  Chaney  had 
been  granted  a  face  w  itlrw  hieli 
to  express  the  emotions  of  the 
llunchhaek.  we  lieliove  he  would 
have  done  it  well 


TIIK  Will  1*1*1  N't >-W It K Kl.  IX  TIIK  I’Ut'K  l»K  I •  It K V  K 
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As  it  is. 

his  only  poMihle elinnee  to  make 
his  feelings  known  comes  in 
those  views  when  he  sits  atop  the  cathedral.  He  spits  down 
upon  the  crowds  to  perfection.” 

The  reviewer  for  The  Time*  reacts  also  to  the  terror  rather 
than  to  the  pity  of  the  picture: 

"Naturally  there  is  much  in  this  picture  which  is  not  pleasant, 
any  more  than  the  works  of  I’oc.  some  of  Eugene  O'Neill's 
strokes  of  genius,  the  stories  of  Thomas  Hurke.  Stacey  Aumonier, 
and  many  of  the  masters  of  the  pen  in  the  olden  days.  It  i-. 
however,  a  strong  production,  on  which  no  pains  or  money  have 
been  spared  to  depict  the  seamy  side  of  old  Paris.  The  'set'  of 
the  cathedral  is  really  marvelous,  having  the  appearance  of 
solidity  ami  massiveness,  and  in  scquenc.1*  looking  down  from 
it  to  the  streets  below  give  one  a  dizzy  idea  of  height.  If  then* 
were  nothing  else  to  s«*c  in  this  film  it  would  l*>  worth  while  to 
gaze  upon  the  faithful  copy  of  Notre  Dame. 

"The  streets  of  Paris  of  yesteryear  an*  also  well  construct.*!, 
hut  if  they  were  not  so  tnudless  and  dust  less  they  would  be  more 
real  and  less  like  stage  settings. 

"Chaney  throws  his  whole  soul  into  making  Quasimodo  as 
repugnant  as  anything  human  could  very  well  he.  even  to 
decorating  his  breast  and  hack  with  hair.  He  is  remarkably 
agile  and  impressive  when  showing  his  fearlewn.***  for  a  great 
height,  and  the  strength  of  his  awful  hands  by  climbing  down  the 
facade  of  the  cathedral,  and  on  one  occasion  down  a  rope,  looking 
like  a  mammoth  monkey  on  a  stick.  And  yet  in  this  distorted 
l>ody  there  was  gratitude,  for  F.*mr ralda  is  earn. si  to  sanctuary 
from  the  gibbet  by  this  muscular  ogre. 

"Undoubtedly  the  most  picturesque  person  in  this  photo- 
drama  is  Clop  in,  the  king  of  U-ggars  and  assassins,  a  character 
that  Ernest  Torrence  plays  and  appears  to  enjoy.” 


upon  sheer  mental  inertia.  If  I  hud  hail  my  wits  about  me,  I 
should  have  summoned  up  remembrances  of  past  horrors  and 
tediums  and  tied  precipitately.  I  should  have  rwalled  the  many 
time*  I  had  tramped  the  street*  in  search  of  a  Chaplin,  Sennet t. 
Uoyd.  or  ju*t  any  eotnedy,  and.  finding  none,  had  acquiesced 
to  fate  and  gone  into  the  nearest  'film  drama.'  there  to  squirm 
through  some  iinltccile  travesty  of  hiimnn  emotions,  in  ho|»cs 
that  finally  at  least  some  travel  pictures  or  topics  of  the  day 
would  lie  thrown  upon  the  sens-n  to  quiet  my  diluted  strain  of 
a  Scotch  conscience  ai>out  time  and  money  wasted. 

"I  should  have  recall.-d  how  I  had  five  times  gone  into  the 
lobby  to  buy  tickets  for  'The  Cover.*!  Wagon,'  liecausc  Arthur 
Vance  had  told  me  this  was  a  powerful  and  epical  drama  of 
American  pioneering,  beautifully  screen.*!,  ingeniously  directed, 
marvelously  act.*!;  and  how  I  hud  hacked  away  each  time,  re¬ 
calling  that  I  had  lawn  inveigle*!  into  seeing  ‘Foolish  Wives' 
because  some  one  told  me  that  it  had  cost  $3,000,000  and  was 
far  and  away  the  best  thing  ever  filmed.  ‘Foolish  Wives' 
horrified  me  by  its  utter  falsity  and  monumental  silliness, 
and  it  embittered  me  to  think  that  so  much  money  had 
been  spent  toward  such  a  palpable  debauching  of  public 
taste.  ...  I  should  have  recall.*!  that  I  had  taken  in  perfect 
faith  the  verdicts  of  innumerable  patrons  and  critics  of  the 
‘movies'  that  this  or  that  film  was  a  worthy  production,  hut 
had  not  followed  up  their  recommendations  because  of  so 
many  disappointments. 

"I  am  not.  I  hope,  snobbish  in  these  matters,  and  I  pretend 
nothing  about  my  taste  except  that  it  has  not.  in  the  past,  been 
satisfied  by*  the  serious  drama  of  the  films.  That  taste  has  been 
revolted  rather  except  by  comedies.  And  a  burnt  child  dreads 
the  fire." 


8* 
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TAXING  THE  'POODLE-PETTING*’  OPERA- 
GOERS  IN  GEORGIA 

l/MPIXO.  OVER  GKORGIA  may  perhaps  be  the  reaction 
(hat  traveling  opera  companies  will  lake  to  a  new  bill  of  tbo 
Georgia  legislature.  Oi»*-ra.  says  this  lawmaking  body,  is 
a  luxury  and  luxuries  can  stand  Wing  taxed,  so  the  bill  provides 
that  “for  every  six  performances  of  oja-ra  in  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  population,  $2,500  must  In-  paid,  and  in  cities  of  less 


population,  >1.000.”  Opera  Wing  *o  expensive  an  undertaking 
in  itself,  the  new  burden  will,  it  i*  feared.  break  its  back.  Atlanta 
is  the  only  city  which  will  have  to  Iwor  the  heavier  burden,  and 
this  is  the  only  Southern  city  visited  by  the  Metropolitan  0|nt» 
Company.  In  the  course  of  the  deltate  one  legislator  u-M-d  lan¬ 
guage  that  makes  many  news|iaperH  of  his  State  blu-h.  "  Is-t  u» 
tax  the  crowd  that  attends  grand  opera,’'  he  i*  quoted  in  the 
Atlanta  Coimlitution  as  saying,  "the  luxury-rolling,  silk-rat  fling, 
diamond-wearing  monkey-  and  |M>odlo-dog  nursing,  and  abbrevi¬ 
ated  apparel  wearing  gang."  Thr  Cnn-titalion  compare*  such  an 
attitude  of  mind  with  that  of  "the  reddest  of  the  r.s|*  and  most 
radical  of  radicals”  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  |s»ints  out  that  "even 
the  Soviet  subsidizes  grand  opera— for  it  knows  what  inusie 
mean-  to  the  people.  And  Georgia."  it  add*  with  the  signifi¬ 
cant  mark  of  exclamation,  "is  in  enlightened,  cultured,  demo¬ 
cratic  America!"  The  Atlanta  Journal  looks  upon  the  act  as  "a 
levy  not  upon  the  luxury  of  a  few,  but  upon  the  inspiration  of 
thousands.  A  foolish  window  tax  upon  the  human  soul.  As  well 
|>e!mli/.c  art  museum*,  flower  gardens.  school*  ami  churches  a*  to 
impose  this  boorish  tax  on  production  of  the  world's  master 
music."  Column  Hill,  in  the  Mneon  7Vbjjr.Jp/i.  shows  that  the 
purpose  of  the  tax  ns  voiced  by  the  *|>cakcr  quoted  quite  misses 
lire:  ’ 

"Their  argument  that  the  o|teratic  season  in  Atlanta  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  persons  well  able  to  War  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
admission  tickets  is  absurd.  ()|*>rntic  patrons  in  Atlanta  are 
mostly  school-nnd  music-teachers,  students,  and  professional  men 
and  women  who  are  barely  able  to  stand  the  cost  as  it  is.  Then- 
arc  persons  in  the  State  whose  thirst  for  a  broadening  of  their 
culture  is  so  great  that  they  forego  many  pleasures  during  tW 
year  in  order  to  save  sufficient  to  visit  Atlanta  in  April.  Your 
and  my  legislators  would  scarce  W  aide  to  comprehend  any 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  music." 

A  selection  from  the  comment  of  other  Georgia  papers  shows 
that  this  State  is  disused  to  read  a  lesson  to  some  of  its  freak 
lawmakers.  First  the  (Quitman  t'rrr  Hrr&t: 

"There  are  music-lovers  in  every  town  in  Georgia,  including 
Quit  mail,  who  attend  the  op  ra.  and  they  are  not  ’poodle-petting. 


silk-rattling,  luxury-rolling'  people,  either.  They  are  people  who 
would  prefer  to  see  the  legislature  dispose  of  the  business  of  the 
State  without  adopting  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks  who  have  succeeded  in  destroying  not  only  the  busi¬ 
ness  but  educational  life  of  Russia.” 

And  The  Worth  County  Local  remark': 

"The  placing  of  a  twenty-five-hundrcd-dollar  tax  on  grand 
op-ra  was  one  of  the  outstanding  demagogic  acts  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  One  of  the  ‘great’  statesmen  favoring  the  bill  east  an  insult 
on  every  female  grand-opera-gocr  when  he  said 
they  were  silk-gowned  Jioodle-dog  lovers.” 

The  Fort  Gaines  Southwest  Georgian  adds  this 
plain-s|H»ken  comment: 

"Alt ho  we  belong  to  the  ‘red-neck*  outfit,  wo 
do  not  believe  the  Georgia  legislature  did  a  very 
noble  and  righteous  tiling  when  it  voted  to  im- 
l*oso  a  heavy  tax  on  grand  opera  liecauac —  well, 
just  la-cause  it  is  grand  opera,  and  possibly  l«- 
causc  some  of  the  member*  of  the  House  and 
Senate  opined  that  the  ‘red-necked’  W»ys  back 
in  the  ‘woods'  would  be  pleased.  We  can't  u*c 
grand  opera  in  our  business  at  all  -our  ear  for 
music  isn’t  that  kind.  And  we  haven't  any  more 
use  for  grand  opera  than  we  have  for  the  brand 
of  dcmugogucry  (if  it  is  that)  that  resorts  toeln.»i 
legislation  against  a  minority  with  a  view  to 
currying  cheap  favor  with  a  eras*  and  ungenerous 
majority.  Oh.  yes.  we  wear  a  'red-neck,'  but 
the  scarlet  doesn't  extend  into  our  brain  nor 
splotch  our  moral  filter." 

Of  course  the  question  ii  essentially  Georgia's, 
but  outsiders  have  not  liecn  silent  observer*. 
Xcigliltoring  States  who  might  bo  sxpetel  to 
feel  the  rc|»erru**iomi of  this  act  arc  not  Itnckward  in  diaepproval. 
This  Comment  extends  os  far  north  a*  Massachusetts  uud 
Pennsylvania.  The  Inquirer  of  Philadelphia  pointing  out  that 
it  is  difficult  enough  to  make  musical  productions  of  a  high 
order  pay  without  any  mid  it  ion  to  their  normal  cost.  Then 
the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star: 

"Legislators  of  Georgia  evidently  find  the  height  of  esthetic 
pl.a-.un*  in  ‘Yes.  We  Have  No  Itananiis'  or  'I  Wish  I  Was  in 
Heaven  a -Set  tin"  Down,'  but  an  aria  from  ‘The  Bride  of  Lam- 
inermoor,'  ‘ Alda,'  ‘Totca.’  or  one  of  the  other  favorites  that 
have  always  played  in  Atlanta  fails  to  give  them  any  thrill*. 
A  blaek-faoo  minstrel  or  an  old-time  fiddlers'  contest  would 
arouao  the  divine  afflatus  within  their  souls,  but  the  jierforinancc 
of  Kreish-r  or  Heifetz  arc  to  them  the  merest  drivol  in  the  way  of 
art — Georgia’s  solon*  are  doing  the  entire  South  an  in  justice  by 
making  it  harder  for  the  people  of  this  section  to  enjoy  the  world* 
l*est  music.  .  .  .  Let  us  have  more  constructive  legislators  and 
l.-*s  tomfoolery  such  as  this." 

The  Nashville  Hannrr  take*  a  glance  at  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  and  tbo  in  it*  comments  favoring  the  action  of  tiio  Georgia 
legislature  it  shows  some  misconceptions  of  the  real  condition* 
of  o|s-r»  a*  they  an-  known  in  the  North,  The  Hannrr  notice* 
most  of  the  arguments  against  the  act  advanced  by  the  Georgia 
I  taper*,  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  Kumpcan  view  that  opera 
i>  one  of  the  “public  service  institutions"  and  the  American  view 
that  it  is  a  "luxury." 

“Which  altitude  is  right?  The  easiest  conelusion.  in  view  of 
Europe's  longer  and  deeper  aequaintanccship  with  all  forms  .»f 
art,  is  that  tlirir  governments  arc  right  and  that  the  Georgia 
government  is  wrong:  and  that,  since  the  attitude  shown  in  that 
State  is  also  without  doubt  the  one  taken  by  a  very  large  majority 
of  I'nited  Statcsers,  the  American  attitude  toward  opera  i* 
wrong.  I  mb*  *1,  this  is  just  what  Atlanta  opera  fans  an-  now  con¬ 
cluding  unanimously.  And  the  names  they  an*  calling  those 
seventy-five  meinltcrs  of  the  House  w  ho  voted  for  the  opera-tax 
measure  compare  favorably  with  the  epithets  which  those  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  ‘poor  down-trodden  farmer’  hurled  on  the 
House  floor  at  the  ' luxury-rolling,  silk-rattling,  diamond- wearing, 
poodle-petting  persons  who  attend  grand  opera.* 

“Another  conclusion  might  be  that  both  the  European 
attitude  and  the  attitude  of  the  ‘famous  75'  and  their  American 
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sympathizers  an-  right ;  or,  that  opera  i*  a  cultural  need  in  Europe 
but  a  toy  for  the  rich  in  America. 

"If  this  is  the  case,  then  there  must  lie  a  great  difference  1**- 
t  w  ceil  opera  in  Europe  and  oja-ra  in  America.  And  that  is  a  fact. 
German-speaking  countries  have  opera  in  the  German  language, 
France  has  it  in  French,  and  it  is  the  same  way  in  Italy,  Russia 
and  in  all  of  the  smaller  countries,  each  having  itsopcrasung  in  the 
language  which  those  who  pay  money  to  hear  it  can  understand. 
Baton  the  grand-opera  stage  in  America,  the  country  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  where  foreign  languages  are  jguorod  and  where  the  English 
language  alone  is  understood,  we  have  oju  ra  in  Russian,  German. 
French  anil  Itulian,  and  practically  never  in  English. 

"A  second  difference:  The  opera-singers  in  Continental  cities, 
l>eing  at  home,  serving  their  own  home  people,  holding  a  position 
which  is  sure  and  being  under  a  management  which  will  take  care 
of  them  when  they  are  too  old  to  serve  any  longer,  do  not  feel 
the  money  lure.  They  work  for  modest  salary’s.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  the  prices  of  admission  can  he  held  down  to  a  level 
that  wo  would  call  popular  prices. 

"  Opera-singers  in  America,  on  the  contrary,  ure  those  who  have 
been  corralled  by  the  foreign  impresarios  who  go  to  KurojM* 
every  summer  with  their  liui-toothcd  combs  and  search  the  Con- 
tillcnt  for  those  singers  who  have  talent  and  avarice  enough  to 
exchange  their  luilive  artistic  atmosphere  for  a  year  or  so  in  the 
money  -laden  air  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  Then,  when  a  couple 
of  hundred  of  these  dollar-chnsing  continentals  are  rouuded  up  in 
one  company  and  when  that  company  open*  its  doors,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  prices  of  admission  arc  exorbitant?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  that  is  a  signal  for  the  advance  of  the  luxurious 
dnmes?  Is  it  any  wonder  thnt  ticket  scalpers  and  all  sorts  of 
parasites  infest  the  institution,  driving  to  desperation  the  occa¬ 
sional  |sior  duffer  who  may  hunger  and  thirst  after  that  form  of 
niiisie  and  who  may  bo  trying  to  negotiate  for  one  of  the  chc«p«**t 

SCUts? 

"No,  there  is  no  other  word  for  it.  Grind  opera  is  earned  on 
in  America  as  an  expensive  luxury  lor  tin-  comparatively  very 
few .  And  until  it  gets  itself  out  of  that  category  it  can  not  c\|x**: 
to  be  treated  with  consideration  and  low  by  the  very  ina— c. 
that  »rc  automatically  excluded  front  it«  enjoyment." 


BOOKSELLING  A  LA  FOKD 

“/''>ARAVAN!N(!  WITH  BOOKS  is  the  sport  of  the 

I  bibliopolie  godftt"  Such  is  the  rather  cryptic  dieiw 

of  Frank  Shay,  who  has  just  rv|s»rted  on  the  thirl 

summer  tour  with  a  traveling  book-hop.  It  np|M-nrs  that  none  of 

the  three  itinerant  Itooluollcrs  will  ever  do  it  again,  for  he  adds 

that  the  experience  "forever  lays  the  ghost  of  the  desire  to  carry 

books  into  the  hinterland."  To  lie  sure,  there  ar-  vast  reaches  in 

% 

this  country  where  the  experiment  hasn't  been  triisl.  and  where 
results  might  be  different.  The  itinerary  of  Mm  Helen  Itoyd, 
the  latest  adventurer,  Is-giwi  in  New  York,  worked  it-  way  up 
l lie  Hudson  Valley  to  Womlstoek.  stopping  cn  route  at  towns 
and  places  which  scented  to  contain  the  elements  of  a  sale,  then 
from  Woodstock  over  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  into 
Maine.  August  I  found  the  lit  entry  flivver  ou  the  last  leg  of  its 
trip  at  I'rovinectown,  all  classic  ground,  one  would  say,  and  the 
places  where  bookish  people  are  likely  to  be  found.  Neither,  from 
the  account  in  the  ruUishrn  Wrrkly.  would  one  say  that  Miss 
Boyd.  or  Mr.  Shay,  who  mode  the  attempt  in  ID’J’J.  or  the  other 
pioneer  who  inaugurated  the  journeys,  hud  omitted  any  of  the 
external  elements  of  allure.  The  country  people  were  to  lie 
startled  by  the  devices  of  the  circus: 

"The  peregrinating  Parnassus  on  Wheels  has  been  supplanted 
l.v  The  Vagabond  Bookshop,  operated  by  Miss  Helen  Boyd.  It 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  its  predecessor,  save  that  the  staid  and 
dignified  lettering  has  given  way  ou  one  side  to  a  modernistic 
conception  of  a  poet  reclining  souifillly  against  the  mountain 
Christopher  Morley  popularised.  The  other  side  has  a  scene 
from  ‘Maud  Muller’  or.  it  may  be.Reliecea  at  the  well.  The  colors 
are  vivid  greens  and  reds  picked  out  with  pale  purples  and  simple 
saffrons,  following  closely  the  ideas  of  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins.  Ju-t 
as  he  predicted,  the  effect  is  startling  and  pleasing.  The  interior 
and  stock  are  substantially  the  same,  save  the  best  sellers  of  U»t 
year  are  replaced  by  those  of  this  year.  Mi—  Boyd  re|H>rts 
heavy  demands  for  ‘Black  Oxen.’  Papini's  ’Life  of  Christ." 
Havelock  Ellis’s  ’The  Dance  of  Life,"  and  Harry  Kemp"?  'Tramp¬ 


ing  on  Life."  A  -toady  seller  is  Morley’s  ‘Parnassus  on  Wheels,' 
.  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  venture  it -elf." 

Mr.  Shay  imagines  a  promi.-ed  land,  but  does  not  venture  to 
set  its  geographical  location: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  some  day  a  traveling  bookshop  will 
l>ay  expenses  and  earn  dividends,  but  the  territory  covered  will 
have  to  1m*  more  thickly  populated  with  readers  and  book-buyers, 
and  the  jumps  between  sales  considerably  shortened.  One  can 
not  carry  a  ton  of  l>ooks  very  far  on  a  gallon  of  gas.  and  garage 
charges  are  heavy.  New  England  garage  men  seem  to  feel 
instinctively  tlial  any  one  who  has  money  enough  to  engage  upon 
such  a  venture  can  1m*  mulcted  of  heavy  sums  for  new  timers  anil 
spark-plugs.  They  come  very  near  tin*  truth. 

"The  elements  that,  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  go  to  make 
for  a  sale  are  mure  or  less  well  known.  They  are  the  result  of 


IN  AN  AIBLK  AT  N'OTHK  DAME 

The  ilaarfnt  Ix-U-rinmT  <>r  the  ralholral  »r  hooted  by  hi*  iciiardliiii 
And  master  /*»•*  Clcudr.  The  interior  I*  a  faithful  reconstruction 
of  the  fa  molt-  French  rditlco  for  the  mot  Ira. 


a  mood,  a  desire  for  menial  stimulation,  the  recommendation  of 
an  acquaintance,  a  review,  any  one  of  a  thousand  things.  The 
reader  thus  inflicted  knows  just  where  to  get  his  book — by  mail,  or 
by  a  personal  vi-it  to  a  bookshop,  at  the  public  library,  or  by 
lMirruwing  it  from  a  friend.  The  nomadic  bookshop  is  seldom 
alxuit  when  such  a  phenomenon  occurs.  Salesmanship  does 
enter  into  the  problem,  but  book-buyers  are  too  widely  scattered, 
at  lea-t  iu  New  England,  to  make  that  territory  profitable  to  one 
with  the  greatest  ability.  New  England  thrift  seems  to  be  proof 
against  the  thrills  even  of  the  greatest  lMxtks. 

"At  Peterborough.  X.  II..  where  the  MacDowell  Colony  holds 
forth.  Miss  Boyd  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Salvationist,  lfe  tried 
to  convert  her — to  what.  Miss  Boyd  did  not  say.  In  looking  over 
her  stock  he  said,  cryptically,  that  he  ’knew  one  writer  who  would 
not  go  to  heaven.'  When  asked  his  name  he  became  silent.  He 
probably  knew  w  hat  happened  to  a  book  when  Mr.  Sumner  said 
it  was  a  lu»d  one  and  should  not  be  read.  At  another  jM)inl  an  old 
New  England  lady  cante  up  and  informed  the  voyageur  that  she 
was  an  omnivorous  reader.  ‘But."  she  said  kindly.  ’I  read  only 
my  Bible.’ 

"A  really  successful  way  to  run  a  book  caravan  is  to  have  one 
owned  by  the  National  Association  of  Book  Publishers,  which  will 
rent  it  to  any  designing  bookseller.  He  can  have  his  fling  and 
then  rest  quietly.  For  a  couple  of  days  the  w  riter  operated  Miss 
Boyd’s  wagon  and  found  that  he  had  had  sufficient  to  last  until 
next  year." 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  "AMERICAN” 


A  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  into 
"American,”  samples  of  which  have  been  widely  pul*- 
lishcd,  has  so  stirred  the  press  as  to  make  the  Bible  the 
mosMalked-of  liook  of  the  day.  Opinion  divides  sharply.  Some 
of  the  editors  who  have  taken  down  their  dusty  copies  of  the 
King  Janies  version  to  read  again  the  Ix»rd's  Prayer  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  compare  them  with  the  revised  ver¬ 
sions  assure  us  that  the  latter  will  not  relegate  the  older  version 
into  oblivion,  and  that  the  new  translation  ha*  the  \irtue  of 
being  helpful  to  those  to  whom  the  English  of  an  earlier  day  i* 


translate  the  original  thought,  and  will  In-st  retain  the  \  igor. 
ease,  and  clarity  of  the  New  Testament. ''  And  the  new  trans¬ 
lation.  we  are  assured,  will  cause  the  Bible  to  "become  thumb- 
worn.  not  shdf-wom.”  Here  is  Professor  Goodspii-d's  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  ns  it  is  quoted  from  the  prims: 

"Our  Father  in  heaven.  Your  Kingdom  come.  Clive  us  to-day 
bread  for  the  day.  And  forgrie  us  our  dehU  us  we  have  forgiven 
our  debtors,  and  do  not  subject  us  to  temptation,  but  save  us 
from  the  evil  one.” 

Not  aide  among  other  translations  is  thal  of  Professor  Moffatt, 


TIIE  KINO  JAMES 

IIIiwmiI  lire  I  lie  |nxtr  in 
for  theirs  Is  the  ktneriom  of 
hen  veil. 

IIIi-hmiI  arc  they  Hint  mourn:  for 
they  shall  lie  comfort «l. 

lllesM’il  nre  the  inei'k :  for  they 
shall  Inherit  the  earth. 

Illcvusl  are  the>  which  tk> 
Imntter  and  thirst  after  riuhiiou- 
ness:  for  they -hall  be  IIUe.1 

lilmsed  nre  the  merciful :  for 
they  shall  obtain  merry. 

IIIomsI  tire  the  pun*  In  heart 
for  they  shall  «ee  <lod. 

IIIcmmiI  nre  the  peacemaker* 
for  they  slmll  lie  called  the  dill- 
tlrrn  of  dial, 

lllnmil  nre  they  whlrh  nre 
irrHCUtnl  for  rttchtcamsnrwT  Mike 
for  theirs  Is  the  klmcdoin  of 
heaven. 

Blns-il  an-  ye  w  hen  men  shall 
revile  you.  ami  persecute  you. 
anil  slmll  soy  all  manner  of  evil 
BRalnat  you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

Itejolee.  and  lie  cm"llni  Klad 
for  ureat  Is  your  rewnrd  In  lienven: 
for  so  iM-raeruled  they  the  proph¬ 
ets  w  hich  were  before  you. 


FOUR  VERSIONS  OF  TIIK  BEATITUDES 


AMERICAN'  REVISED 

llltwnl  are  the  poor  In  spirit 
for  theirs  I*  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Ill, wait  are  they  ilui  mourn: 
fair  ihe>  shall  Is-  comfort  rd. 

llla-tMil  are  the  meek:  tor  they 
-hall  Inherit  the  earth. 

IIIismiI  are  they  that  humerr 
a  ml  thirst  afire  rhthtrsmsnaws:  for 
they  shall  la-  n  I  last. 

Illanaail  are  the  merciful:  for 
they  shall  obtain  marry. 

Rlaward  an-  the  |mrc  In  heart: 
fair  they  shall  see  Mod. 

nil-mail  ore  the  peacemakers: 
for  they  shall  be  railed  -ms  of 
Hod. 

Illa-asail  an- they  that  have  I  warn 
pa-rsavutral  fair  rlKhtranisliai— '  sake: 
for  theirs  Is  the  klmplaim  of 
heaven. 

Illa-sa.it  are  ye  when  men  shall 
repniorh  you.  anal  persecute  yam. 
anal  say  all  manner  of  evil  *oln-t 
>ou  falsely,  fair  my  sake. 

Krjoica-  anal  tie  rscrrdln*  cU<l : 
fair  itn-iit  Is  your  rrwonl  In  hravrti: 
fas-  hi  persecuted  they  tha-  proph¬ 
ets  that  were  Iwf.wr  you 


DR.  MOFPATT’H 

HlawMil  arc  those  who  fea-l  poor  in 


the  realm  of  lu-aven  la  Ihrir*. 

Illawsed  are  the  maiurners! 
they  wlU  lie  n mauled. 

Hl«— e.1  are  Hu  HumNf' 

Huy  trill  Inhrttl  Mr  rartl ». 

IlIrsMil  are  th.ss>  wIm*  humccr 
anal  thirst  for  Rasidntsis! 
they  will  he  satisfied. 

H leased  an-  tlie  mcerlful ! 
they  will  final  mercy. 

Hlei— ail  are  the  pure  In  heart  I 
they  wlU  see  Ood. 

Itla-sMil  an-  the  |swca-mak«-r*f 
they  will  be  ranked  -ms  of  Hod. 

Ilia-— il  ore  tin —a*  who  have  been 
proa-ruled  for  the  aako  of 
■risstnas—l 

the  realm  of  Imavi-n  la  I  heirs. 

Hlemnd  are  you  nha-n  men  do- 
nou nee  you  anal  promite 
you  and  uttir  all  manner 
of  evil  aicalnst  you  for  my 
sake: 

rc)eiire  and  e.ult  in  It.  for  your 
reward  Is  rich  In  heaven; 
that  Is  how  they  persecuted 
the-  prophet*  liefore  you. 


DR.  HfMiDSPEF.D  H 
lllts-a-l  an-  tha->  who  feel  tha-ir 
spirit ual  nml.  for  tlie  kingdom  of 
heaven  la-long*  to  them. 

Klawseil  am  the  maiurners,  foe 
they  will  lie  consoled. 

liliwsasl  am  the  humble  mimlail. 
fair  they  win  pos-os  the  land. 

RIiwmiI  are  lha-y  whai  am  hun¬ 
gry  and  thirsty  for  utirUthtneMi. 
fair  they  will  Ik-  satisfied. 

IIIiwmiI  an-  the  meniful.  fur 
they  will  ho  shown  mercy. 

Iilavoa-I  am  the  pure  In  hnrt, 
for  they  will  an-  tiod. 

lllissHil  an-  tha-  pa-uremakerw. 
for  lha-y  will  Is-  rolled  tloal  s  —uia. 

lllnasad  an*  they  wIm*  luve  eti- 
durail  pa  cm  cut  Urn  for  their  up- 
rlghimw*.  fair  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  la-long*  to  tha-m. 

IIIims-I  am  you  wlx-n  people 
aliuse  you.  and  isrsccute  you, 
ami  falsa-iy  say  everything  bad 
"f  you  on  my  account.  Be  glaal 
and  exult  over  it.  for  you  will  Is- 
richly  n-w anted  In  heaven,  for 
that  Is  the  way  they  persecuted 
the  imiphets  wliai  went  la-fore 
y«.U. 


obscure.  Bui  llu-rt-  are  oilier*  who  look  ti|s>n  the  lran*latit>u 
into  present-day  vernacular  as  a  useless  pollution  of  the  well  of 
English  unde-tiled,  no  more  helpful  than  the  simple.  monosyllabic 
Inngiiagc  of  King  James’s  time.  Tampering  with  the  Bible,  say* 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  "is  chipping  a  cathedral.  ...  It  is  substi¬ 
tuting  a  sign-board  for  a  work  of  mural  art.  1 1  i*  tearing  down 
a  temple  to  build  a  warehouse.”  This  oga-.  agree*  the  New  York 
World,  "is  no  more  com|M-ient  to  revise  the  King  James  version 
than  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  ndjust  the  valve*  of  a  gasoline 
engine."  In  the  view  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Port,  "one 
might  as  well  ‘improve’  Shuke*pa-are  and  make  him  ’under¬ 
standable’  bv  rewriting  the  master’s  unapproachable  diction 
und  placing  it  upon  the  intellectual  level  of  the  Fourth  Reader 
in  the  public  schools." 

The  translation  has  In-cn  mode  by  ]*rofessor  Edgar  J.  Good- 
speed,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who.  we  are  told  in  au 
announcement  of  the  I  niversity  of  Chicago  Press,  has  -pent 
Ins  life  in  the  study  of  the  Creek  Testament,  anti  has  made  a 
translation  entirely  worthy  of  the  years  of  preparation  that  have 
preceded  it.  "  Because  the  New  Testament  was  written  not 
in  classical  Greek,  not  ill  the  literary  language  of  the  day.  but 
in  the  common  Greek  of  every-day  life."  it  is  argutsi  in  the 
announcement,  “it  follow*  that  conversational  English  will  best 


D.D..  1>.  l-iit..  which  1*  widely  used  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain.  The  American  Revised  version  is  also  largely  used 
in  this  country,  and  is  officially  recognized  by  most  of  the 
Protestant  denominations.  Comimrison*  will  In-  interesting,  and 
we  give,  in  parallel  columns,  the  translations  of  the  Beatitudes 
as  ap|H-aring  in  the  King  James  version,  the  American  Revised 
version.  Dr.  .MolTatl’s  version,  and  I)r.  Good* peed’s  version. 

A  good  example  of  the  colloquialism  Dr.  Good.-qx-ed  uses  is 
furnished  in  his  translation  of  tho  thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Co¬ 
rinthians,  which  wo  quote  from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"  if  I  can  sja-ak  the  language  of  nu-n  Mild  even  of  angels,  but  have 
no  love.  I  am  only  a  noisy  gong  or  a  dashing  cymbal.  If  I  am 
inspired  to  preach  ami  know  all  the  secret  truths  and  |>oss<-s*  all 
knowledge,  and  if  1  have  such  perfect  faith  that  1  can  mole  moun¬ 
tains.  but  have  no  love,  1  am  nothing.  Even  if  I  give  away 
everything  I  own.  ami  give  myself  up.  but  do  it  in  pride,  not  love, 
it  does  me  no  good,  lxive  is  patient  and  kind.  Love  is  not  en¬ 
vious  or  boastful.  It  does  not  put  on  airs.  It  is  not  rude.  It 
doe*  not  insist  on  its  rights.  It  doe*  not  become  angry.  It  is  not 
resentful.  It  is  not  happy  over  injustice,  it  is  only  happy  with 
truth.  It  will  bear  anything,  believe  anything,  hope  for  any¬ 
thing.  endure  anything.  Love  will  never  die  out.  If  then-  i* 
inspired  preaching,  it  will  pass  away.  If  there  is  ecstatic  speak- 
ing.  it  will  cease.  If  there  is  knowledge,  it  will  pass  away.  For 
our  knowledge  is  imperfect  and  our  preaching  is  imperfect.  Bui 
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when  perfection  comes,  what,  is  imperfect  will  pass  away.  Wien 
I  was  a  child  I  talked  like  a  child.  I  thought  like  a  child.  I 
reasoned  like  a  child.  When  I  became  a  man  I  put  aside  my 
childish  ways.  For  now  we  are  looking  at  a  dim  reflection  in  a 
mirror,  but  then  we  shall  see  face  to  face.  Now  my  knowledge 
is  imperfect .  but  then  T  shall  know  as  fully  as  God  knows  me. 
So  faith,  hope,  ami  love  endure.  These  are  the  great  three,  and 
the  greatest  of  them  is  love.” 

In  rewriting  the  miracle  of  stilling  the  waves.  Professor  Good- 
*|m*'*1  makes  Jesus  say:  "You  have  so  little  faith."  Compare 
t  hat,  says  t  he  St.  Louis  Star,  for  ease,  clearness  and  force  with  the 
words  of  the  King  James  version:  "O  ye  of  little  faith.”  What, 
wo  are  asked,  is  left  of  ihe  inspirational  quality,  “of  the  quality 
of  appeal,  of  exalted  chiding”?  All  Dr.  Goodspeed  does,  con¬ 
tinues  this  St.  Louis  paper  indignantly,  “is  destroy  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible,  a  poetry  whose  simplicity  Is  the  foundation  of  its 
power.”  The  intent  of  the  translator  is  in  itself  laudable  enough, 
-ays  the  St.  Louis  Clobr- Democrat,  "but  to  what  avail?  Who 
except  students  read  or  care  a  rap  for  any  version  of  the  Bible 
but  that  which  has  become  sanctified  by  time  and  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Kngli*li-s|»eaking  people?”  Translation*  later  than 
the  King  James  version  do  not  materially  alter  any  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  meanings,  wo  arc  told,  and  the  notion  that  the  New 
Testament  needs  a  rendering  more  in  accord  with  the  common 
►|H«ceh  of  the  present  is  "scholarly  nonsense."  And.  anyway, 
"it  is  as  much  of  an  anachronism  to  put  the  go*pel*  in  colloquial 
American  terms  of  to-day  as  it  would  bo  to  pul  pants  on  the 
twelvo  Apostles." 

The  claim  that  many  fail  to  gel  the  meaning  from  the  King 
James  version  is  disputable,  asserts  tin1  Columlui*  iHspaieh. 
"Many  an*  not  OOn\ inced  that  there  is  any  -criou*  difficulty, 
even  for  the  uneducated  to  whom  the  Scripture*  must  lie  read 
by  others,  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  the  King  James  version. 
And  aside  from  the  liter*’  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  mean¬ 
ing.  then1  are  greut  nutnlxr*  of  Bible  reader*  who  feel  that  the 
stately  dignity  and  reverence  of  the  King  James  version  ha*  no 
effective  counterpart  in  any  other  version  of  the  sacred  liook, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  ever  presented  in  the  Kngli-h  tongue." 
It-  language,  says  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  tillered  into  our 
daily  talk  to  an  extent  not  appreciated  except  by  those 
who  have  studied  it.  The  epic,  metrical  qualities  of  the  King 
James  version  have  made  the  Knglish  Bible  "dear  to  millions  of 
English  reader* — reader*  who  from  the  literary  point  of  view  an* 
unlettered  and  simple.  They  have  loved  the  Bible  without 
any  knowledge  of  literary  criticism,  without  any  coiiM-iou* 
appreciation  of  its  literary  eminence.  It  came  to  the  poor 
and  lowly  as  the  Word  «*f  God  in  the  Voice  of  God.  and  it 
went  to  their  hearts  unchecked  by  anarhronism*  or  quaint- 
nesses  of  construction." 

But  the  purpose  of  Professor  Goodsp***!.  say*  the  Chicago 
Keening  Toft,  has  hod  an  aiui  other  than  an  ambition  to  improve 
the  gnu-c  and  beauty  anil  musical  charm  of  the  language  used 
by  the  scholars  of  King  James’s  day.  "  He  know**,  a*  any  student 
of  the  New  Testament  must  know,  that  there  an*  many  passage- 
in  it  which  no  longer  carry  readily  the  thought  of  the  writer  to 
t ho  modern  reader,  because,  however  l>eautiful  the  Knglish  in 
which  it  was  rendered  three  centuries  ago.  it  is  not  the  Knglish 
of  our  common  speech  t«>-day." 

Tho  pur|K)S0  of  Dr.  Goodspeed,  assert*  the  Spokane  .S'pol**- 
man's  Rerirw,  would  make  the  Bilde  a  book  which  is  enjoyable 
to  read  aud  easy  to  understand.  "The  arrangement  is  such 
as  appeals  to  the  average  American,  and  is  what  he  expects 
and  demand*  when  he  pick*  up  a  book.”  The  danger  that 
the  new  translation  will  iu  any  degree  supersede  tho  King  James 
version  is  so  remote,  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  as  to  be  non¬ 
existent.  "while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  will  create  a  little  curi¬ 
osity  among  the  millions  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  content* 
of  the  Bible  in  any  form,  it  will  be  at  least  a  cultural  benefit 
to  America.” 


MISSION  SCHOOLS  SHELVING  CHRIST 

MISSION  OF  THE  NAME  OF  CUBIST  in  songs  and 
prayers  is  demanded  in  some  missionary  schools  in 
India,  "lest  the  mention  of  His  name  offend  non- 
Christian  students  who  were  required  to  atteud  chapel,"  and 
in  Turkey,  we  are  told  further,  nativo  students,  moved  by  a 
similar  reason,  have  asserted  the  right  to  absent  themselves  from 
chapel  and  Bible  class.  More  surprising  is  the  report  that  in 
some  instances  the  concessions  demanded  by  these  pupils  have 
been  granted  by  the  missionaries,  to  tlu*  great  indignation  of 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  school*,  who  are  unable  to  concede 
that  this  rebuff  to  Christianity  will  not  stultify  their  effort  and 
nullify  the  purpose  for  which  the  schools  were  founded.  Ind(**d, 
the  "Bangalore  Controversy,"  as  a  case  in  |M>int  in  tho  India 
Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  is  termed,  has  threat¬ 
ened.  wo  an’  told,  to  disrupt  the  supporters  of  that  society. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  erabruglio  was  the  printing  of  hyniii- 
l>ooks.  for  in*’  in  the  Bangalon*  Mission  schools,  in  which  the 
name  of  Christ  and  reference*  to  Him  were  omitted.  Also  the 
masters  in  the  school*  are  said  to  have  decided  to  refrain  from 
praying  in  the  name  of  Christ  in  their  compulsory  cha|>el  ser¬ 
vice*.  l*-ing  moved  by  the  desire,  wo  are  told,  to  avoid  making 
hypocrites  of  wor«hi|icr*  or  alienating  those  whom  tho  mission¬ 
aries  desire  to  win  to  Christ.  There  i*.  indeed,  good  reason,  says 
The  Missionary  Rerirte  of  the  WorUt,  from  which  we  get  the  story, 
to  question  the  advisability  of  oompelliug  any  one,  young  or 
old,  to  join  in  outwardly  worshiping  God  against  his  will. 
"Where,  however,  there  i*  no  overruling  desire  to  secure  govern¬ 
ment  support  or  to  build  up  a  numerically  great  institution,  i In¬ 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  school*  may  U>  so  avowedly  mid 
dominantly  Christian  that  those  antagonistic  to  this  spirit  and 
purpose  will  not  attend  tho  school.” 

After  -ending  a  special  deputation  to  India  to  look  into  the 
Bangalore  ci*e.  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society  have  met  the 
situation  by  adopting  n  -otulion*  which  they  ho|M>  will  avoid 
a  split  in  the  society  and.  at  the  same  time,  establish  clear -cut 
Chri-tian  policies  in  the  mission  schools.  They  announce: 

"The  Society  stand*  firmly  for  strictly  evangelical  and  evan¬ 
gelistic  mission  work  in  all  of  it*  schools  and  hospitals  u*  well  as 
in  it*  preaching. 

"The  Society  expresses  its  confidence  in  tho  loyalty  of  it* 
missionarie*  to  Christ  and  Hi*  Gospel. 

"While  there  must  1*’  allowed  n  certain  amount  of  liberty  to 
the  misrionarie*  a*  to  the  method*  adopted  on  the  field,  the 
Society  expresses  disapproval  of  the  omission  of  the  name  or 
Christ  from  the  hymn-ltook*  or  from  public  worship.  If  some 
religiou*  services  are  held  that  are  not  avowedly  Christian,  then 
other  distinctly  Christian  service*  must  also  be  held  for  the 
student*  at  frequent  intervals." 

As  Thr  Missionary  Rcriete  of  thr  11'orM  tells  us.  things  are 
happening  at  Bangalon-: 

"The  Society  lay*  down  the  gem-ral  policy  that  nothing  is 
to  l*o  printed  with  the  Society’s  funds  or  imprint  without  tin- 
express  permission  of  the  Council. 

"Already  the  Society  has  received  the  resignation  of  tho  Hindu 
hcadina-U-r  of  the  Boy*’  School  at  Bangalore,  where  he  had 
U*-n  for  sonto  years  and  where  only  one- third  of  tho  teachers 
an-  Christians.  This  school  has  boys  on  roll,  of  whom  only 
one  in  twenty  is  a  Christian.  It  was  hero  that  the  incident 
occumxl  that  gave  rise  to  tho  controversy.  The  Society  is 
adopting  the  policy  of  strengthening  tho  evangelistic  feature* 

it*  work  in  India  and  of  emphasizing  the  Christian  instruction 
in  the  schools,  even  at  the  cost  of  discontinuing  some  of  them.” 

There  an-  “ acknowledged  difficulties”  in  the  conduct  of  the 
high-grade  mission  school*  and  colleges,  and — 

"Among  these  difficulties  is  tho  inability  to  secure  adequately 
trained  Christian  teachers  for  all  branches.  In  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  n-quired  standard  and  to  secure  government  sup]M>rt. 
snne  mission  schools  employ  more  non -Christian  than  Christian 
teachers.  We  could  scarcely  exjxs-t  a  Christian  atmosphere  iu 
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such  a  school.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  too  many  mission  schools 
there  are  few  if  any  conversions  to  Christ  ami  that  some  gradu¬ 
ates  or  former  students  go  out  equipped  to  he  more  formidable 
antagonists  of  Christianity." 

However,  certain  aspects  of  the  question  involved  iu  the  nou- 
Chrislian  students'  demand  for  their  "rights"  become  lew  dis¬ 
concerting  when  we  reverse  the  situation* 

"This  demand,  which  some  missionaries  arc  inclined  to  grant 
for  fear  of  alienating  those  whom  they  desire  to  win.  Menu  to 
overlook  the  main  pur|M»so  for  which  the  schools  were  founded. 
If  a  group  of  Hindus  came  to  America  for  the  avow.-d  purpose 
of  teaching  Vcdantic*  philosopliv  and  if  training  iu  that  uud  other 
subjects  were  offered  free  to  those  who  chose  to  mine  or  wen* 
sent  by  their  parents,  then  it  would  seem  unreasonable  for  pupils 
to  absent  themselves  from  c|as*»*s  when*  the  Yedas  were  studied 
sympathetically  or  to  ask  that  the  teachers  conform  their  inode 
of  public  worship  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  pupils  and  their 
parents.  The  same  arguments  would  hold  if  the  school  wi-rv 
established  to  teach  any  kind  of  philosophy,  -riciice  or  religion 
that  tlie  founders  believed  to  Im*  essential  and  that  was  not 
disloyal  to  the  government  or  against  morality. 

" Attendance  at  mission  schools  is  \olunlary;  instruciiun  i* 
usually  free  and  the  schools  are  founded  with  the  avow.-d  pur¬ 
pose  of  instructing  pupils  in  the  Christian  religion  and  of  |»n- 
|>aring  them  for  useful  lives  by  teaching  important  secular 
branches.  It  would  In;  hotter.  ill  our  opinion,  to  cfcw  tin-  schtMil- 
nr  to  limit  the  attendance  to  those  interested  iu  Chrislianitv 
rather  than  to  fail  to  present  Christ  and  His  (h«*|m-I  »ympu- 
thcticnllv  to  all  comers  nr  In  keep  in  the  buekgrniind  the  main 
aim  of  the  school." 


GOD  S  PART  IN  LABOR  DISPUTES 

THK  MAN  IN  TIIK  I.IMOt'SINK  might  revolt  if 

he  were  to  change  places  with  the  man  Im-IuiuI  the 
wheelbarrow;  but  we  are  not  to  make  the  mistake  tliat 
all  virtue  in  the  quarrel  ln-twcen  capital  and  lalmr  is  loaded 
iu  the  wheelbarrow  and  all  the  fault  in  the  limousine,  lioth 
men  want  t lie  same  thing,  spiritual  fulness  of  life  and  a  safe 
distance  from  the  ponrhoiise,  which  suggests  that  they  can 
reach  an  understanding  without  a  preliminary  resort  to  blows. 
Hut  perhaps  neither  side  c\er  sis  tin*  shadow  it  ca*t-.  and 
A.  Herbert  Oray,  a  Itritish  writer,  in  un  o|»en  letter  to  employers 
and  a  similar  communication  to  lalmr.  attempts  to  picture  to 
each  its  fuults  nnd  its  weakness***,  and  he  |M>inl<  the  way  to 
iiiidcrstanding  and  poo|icrntiiiu.  The  letters  lire  published  in 
tract  form  by  the  Industrial  Christian  Fellowship,  a  Hriti-li 
organisation,  and  an-  con-id.-red  of  sueh  general  interest  ami 
timeliness  as  to  be  republished  on  this  ride  of  the  water  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  C'bun*hcs  of  Christ  in  America,  through  tin- 
Itesi-urrh  Department  of  its  Coin  mission  on  the  Church  and 
Social  Service.  In  his  letter  to  employer*  Mr.  Cl  ray  says; 

"You  repeatedly  say— politicly  m  m.-a*ur.-d  won  Is.  and  pri¬ 
vately  in  other  words—  that  the  real  ob.tu.-lc  to  progress  is  the 
unreasonable  attitude  of  the  workers.  Their  demands  for 
wages  are  said  to  In-  extortionate.  Their  w  illingii.-**  to  strike 
on  any  small  provocation  i*  pronounced  fatal  to  settled  business. 
You  say  they  are  ln»th  suspicious  and  unreliable;  you  give  the 
country  the  im|iression  that  you  In-licve  them  to  Is-  greedy, 
thriftless,  ignorant,  and  selli*h;  your  cry  is  that  they  should 
abandon  strikes,  settle  down  to  luud  work,  and  let  u«  all  got 
busy  making  up  the  wastage  of  the  war. 

"But  have  you  sincerely  tried  to  uudcr*tand  what  li.-*  behind 
this  almost  universal  willingness  to  strike? 

"I  suggest  that  it  would  la-  worth  your  while  to  rit  hack  ami 
really  study  this  titanic  force  that  confronts  you.  It  is  c-**n- 
tiallv  an  undying  force.  Not  till  the  spirit  of  man  is  finally 
broken  <a  thing  unthinkable)  will  he  cease  to  seek  a  fuller  lif«- 
for  himself.  You  .sought  it  and  found  it.  and  should  therefore 
Is-  able  to  sympathize. 

"The  essential  trouble  is  that  under  the  present  system  only 
the  few*  can  liml  that  fulness  of  life.  A  few  Us-onn*  employer* 
and  managers;  a  few  direct  ami  control,  and  have  scope  for 
initiative;  a  few  liml  tlu-ir  opportunities  equal  to  their  abilities: 
but  for  the  great  majority  none  of  the*.-  things  an*  true." 

As  Mr.  Cray  goes  on  to  observe,  "it  is  the  finer  element*  iu 


our  humanity  which  make  the  men  revolt,”  anil  he  says  to  the 
employers: 

"  You  would  revolt  in  their  circumstances.  If  only  you  would 
believe  tliat.  a  new  day  would  begin  to  daw*n  at  once. 

"It  is  true  that  our  workers  want  a  higher  standard  of  material 
comfort.  And  they  do  not.  believe  you  when  you  say  it  is  eco¬ 
nomically  impossible,  for  they  know*  that  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  nation  is  not  nearly  fully  organized.  Further,  they 
are  rather  suspicious  of  rapid  production  just  now.  ltecause  it 
seems  to  glut  the  markets  and  so  to  decrease  employment.  But 
their  entirely  defensible  craving  for  a  higher  standard  of  com¬ 
fort  is  not  the  heart  of  this  matter.  They  want  a  system  within 
which  then*  shall  la-  real  scope  for  their  full  humanity.  They 
want  a  real  share  of  control.  They  want  responsible  places 
within  the  industrial  world— industrial  citizenship,  as  they  call 
it.  And  they  will  ulways  want  it  till  they  get  it. 

"Would  it  not  Im*  the  finest  |>osaible  use  you  could  make  of 
your  power  and  the  position  you  have  won  1o  use  them  in  taking 
the  had  in  thinking  out  and  then  working  out  a  quite  different 
system;  to  aim  at  a  system  which  would  give  all  men  at  least 
a  share  of  control  and  a  responsible  interest  in  the  whole  con¬ 
cern;  to  help  the  workers  to  lieeoim*  tit  for  control  if  they  are  not 
now  tit;  to  consent,  for  your  part,  to  stand  in  with  the  men  simply 
a*  partner*:  to  u*e  your  great  gifts  in  overcoming  the  tn-nu-ndous 
difficulties  of  starting  and  working  such  a  system?" 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Cray's  letter  addrost  to  labor,  wo  find 
him  saving: 

"A  party  that  hop.-*  to  make  a  new*  world  must  have  an  ideal 
f.»r  the  whole  of  society.  It  i*  quit.-  fatal  to  it  to  have  merely 
a  clu**  outlook*.  The  severest  judgment  that  can  Im*  passed 
u|miii  many  bygone  government*  is  that  they  legislated  de¬ 
liberately  only  for  one  class.  Hut  therein  real  danger  that  the 
Labor  Movement  may  imitate  that  fatal  mistake.  Your  leaders 
•li-avow*  any  such  pur|M»sc,  hut  in  the  rank-and-file  of  your  move¬ 
ment  there  remains  a  great  deal  of  elan*  feeling  and  even  some 
cla*s  hatred.  Your  la-si  friends  arc  constrained  to  pray  first 
and  foremost  that  you  may  la*  purged  of  that  |*oi*on. 

"Further,  why  alienate  |M*opl.*  unm-evsnarily?  Why  use  lan¬ 
guage  that  suggests  a  belief  in  violent  and  destructive  revolu¬ 
tion?  You  arc  convinced,  as  I  Is-lieve  rightly,  that  your  move¬ 
ment  is  aiming  at  making  the  good  life  |>o**ihl.*  for  nil;  but  in  a 
count  rv  such  as  this  you  can  only  succeed  by  |M-rsimriing  the 
majority  of  all  its  citizens  to  ugr«s*  with  you;  only  thus  can  a 
|M*rninu.  nt  lran*formation  of  society  Im*  achieved  |M*accnhly." 

A*  "the  press  r*-|M-nts  the  wilder  utterance*  of  irresponsible 
orators,"  the  "middle  classes  do  not  realize  the  diff.-r.-nee  Im- 
tw-.s-n  I  lies**  and  the  real  poliey  of  labor,"  thinks  Mr.  (!ray,  and 
1»«-  remarks: 

“You  can  not  .-\|m*-i  them  to  do  so  unless  you  take  more  pain* 
to  inform  them— you  can  not  cx|M«ct  any  gulf  to  Im-  bridged  fr.un 
one  *i«le  only. 

"Then,  you  are  often  very  eloquent  about  the  mistakes  of 
Christian*.  and  u»  doubt  with  much  justice.  Why,  then,  do  you 
imitate  the  worst  of  our  mistakes?  We  have  allowed  -.mall 
matters  to  .livid.-  u*  up  into  s.*-ts  and  rival  laidies  so  that  we  are 
fatally  w.-aken.sl  for  our  real  business.  But  you  are  sectarians 
al*o.  You  allow  |M-r*onalities  to  embitter  your  common  life, 
and  you  have  fallen  apart  into  rival  sections,  with  the  result 
that  you  arc  terribly  weakened  in  practical  matters. 

"  lastly,  can  you  not  purge  vour  movement  of  the  suspicion 
••f  mcr.-  materialism?  I  know  very  well  how  deep  and  sincere 
i*  the  spiritual  passion  in  the  hearts  of  ninny  of  your  best  men. 
I  know*  how*  truly  moral  ideals  inspire  thousands  of  tin*  rank-and- 
file  ..f  your  movement.  I  know  it  is  only  a  slander  when  the 
movement  as  a  whole  is  lidM-l.-d  materialistic’.  Hut  something 
.-I*.-  i.  true  also.  In  many  of  your  meetings  wild  talk  is  left  un¬ 
challenged  in  which  the  moral  and  religious  instincts  of  ordinary 
|M<oplc  an-  outrag.-d. 

"The  instinct  of  our  nation  is  such  that  no  movement  will 
.  v.-r  -nce.-cd  iu  Britain  that  is  not  loused  upon  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  «.f  (i.Ml  aud  of  those  et.-rual  moral  principles  which  an- 
i-iiiIhhIi.  <1  in  Christianity.  Our  churches  may  have  failed,  but 
men  know  that  Christ  was  right.  If  you  an*  ever  to  overthrow 
the  strongholds  of  mammon  and  militarism,  you  will  need  to 
draw  upon  the  eternal  wells  of  inspiration  and  strength  which 
wen-  opened  for  the  world  by  Him.  If  you  do  not  us*-  force, 
you  must  needs  rely  on  moral  power.  And  moral  power  comes 
only  to  those  who  rely  on  liod." 
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THE  PAST  THREE  MONTHS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY 


A  COMPARATIVELY  QCIKT,  if  somewhat  disordered, 
world  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  second  quarter  of  HI23; 
.  hut  " Labor  Day,”  terminating  the  quarter,  found  the 
nations  facing  at  least  two  crises  of  international  importance. 
Italy  anti  Greece  were,  in  effect,  ai  war,  or  at  least  swords' 
points,  with  powder-trails  leading  off  into  most  of  the  other 
couutries  of  Europe,  much  in  the  way  that  resulted  in  the 
world-explosion  following  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  heir 
to  t  he  throne,  nine  years  ago  this  July.  The  peril  of  a  European 
conflagration  from  this  danger-point  seems  to  be  held  in  check, 
ut  present,  chiefly  bv  the  influence  of  the  league  of  Nations. 

Farther  to  the  east,  the  two  greatest  cities  of  Japan,  with 
hundreds  of  smaller  cities,  seaports  and  villages  round  alxiut, 
acre  in  ruins  as  a  result  of  the  most  deadly  earthquake,  scien¬ 
tists  say.  which  has  shaken  the 
crust  of  the  earth  for  centuries. 

Huge  tidal  waves,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fire,  on  the  other, 
added  to  the  horror  of  this 
natural  catastrophe,  in  which 
tens  and  js-rhaps  even  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  lost 
their  lives,  anil  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  were  injured. 

Ill  the  meantime,  in  America, 
death  had  taken  away  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation, 
and  a  new  1 ’resident  prc.uh-d 
over  the  destinies  of  the  I'nitcd 
.States,  The  Government  had 
nl  last  m’ogni/.cd  Mexico  and  the  long  and  costly  fri«-li«»ii  1m- 
tweeii  the  two  ueighlxiring  countries  Seemed  at  an  end.  The 
ci Mil  strike,  to  which  America.it  might  ap|N<ar.  is  liecoming  accus¬ 
tomed  ns  an  annual  full  event,  hail  1m*-h  called.  The  twelve- 
hour  work-day  of  the  *t«*-l  mill',  so  long  under  attack  by  humani¬ 
tarians  and  unions,  was  in  process  of  displacement  by  the  eight- 
hour  day. 

Running  through  the  history  of  the  whole  period,  especially 
through  the  history  of  Europe,  is  that  unsettled  heritage  from  the 
Great  War,  the  German  reparations  question.  Thedisagn-cnients 
springing  from  France’s  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  ino-t  critically 
affected  England.  France.  He  I  gi  um  and  Germany:  but  the 
I'nitcd  Stales,  it  seems  to  l»c  generally  agreed.  al«o  ha*  a  large 
stake  in  the  matter,  and  the  French  Government  ha*  recently 
explicitly  stated  Hint  its  attitude  toward  German  reparation* 
must  be  modified  by  the  attitude  which  America  take*  ton  aril 
French  indebtedness.  , 

REPARATIONS  AND  THE  RUHR 

Knrlv  in  flic  I h -ginning  of  the  quarter,  on  June  7.  the  Ger¬ 
man  Go\  eminent  made  a  reparation-  offer  of  l.JIID.OOO.OUU  gold 
marks,  payable  annually,  guaranteed  In  railroad,  industrial  real 
estate,  and  customs  receipts.  No  mention  wa*  made  of  al*au- 
doning  "passive  resistance”  in  the  Ruhr.  The  offer  was  de¬ 
clined  by  France,  and  declared,  in  Paris,  to  be  inacccptahfc  to 
Itelgium.  On  June  10  Premier  Poincart  asked  the  British 
Government  to  join  France  and  Belgium  in  announcing  to  Ger¬ 
many  that  "passive  resistance"  in  the  Ruhr  must  cease.  On 
the  same  rlnv.  two  French  non-commis-ioned  officer*  wer**  r«- 
|M»rted  to  have  been  kilhxl  by  Germans  in  a  street  tight  in  Dort¬ 
mund,  and  on  the  following  day  six  Germans  wen*  kilh-d  and 
.several  woumhxl  in  a  clash  between  a  German  mob  and  French 
troops  in  the  same  city. 

Premier  Poinearf*.  on  June  29.  obtained  a  unanimous  vote 
in  the  French  Senate  for  an  appropriation  of  .'{fl7.000.nfll  franc* 
to  cover  ex|M-iises  in  the  Ruhr  occupation.  II.-  announced  that 
France  would  never  quit  the  Ruhr  until  Germany  |»aid  her 
debt.  Three  days  later,  on  July  2.  Poi*c  Pius  Nl  wa*  rvjM>rti*l 
to  have  instructed  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  lt*-rlin  to  request  the 
German  Government  to  end  *al*otagc  in  the  Ruhr,  and  other 


crimes  committed,  "under  the  pretext  of  passive  resistance. 
The  French  and  Belgian  Governments  notified  the  German 
Government  on  July  G  that  diplomatic  relations  would  be 
suspend.*!  unless  the  German  Government  repudiated  the  recent 
crimes  in  the  Ruhr.  Two  day*  later,  on  July  S,  the  German 
Governor-^ Icneral  of  the  Rhine  Province  |*ost«*l  a  proclamation 
condemning  sal>otag<-. 

Premier  Baldwin  of  England  announced  liefore  Parliament, 
on  July  12.  that,  while  the  British  Government  was  de¬ 
termined  that  Germany  must  pay  reparations  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  her  capacity,  nevertheless  lie  was  convinced  that  the 
continued  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was  “fraught  with  tlm  gravest 
peril.”  Premier  I'oineartf  replied.  on  July  15,  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  profiting  by  the  divergence  of  \iews  among  the  Allies, 
and  that  France,  with  the  cooperation  of  Belgium,  was  force! 
to  hold  the  Rulir  in  order  to  exact  reparation*.  Premier 
Poincare  announced  further,  on  July  25.  that  Belgium  and 

France  found  the  British  atti¬ 
tude  on  reparation*  unaccep¬ 
table.  France  raised,  on  the 
same  date,  the  blockade  of  the 
areas  which  had  Im-cii  closed  ns 
a  punishment  for  a  bomb  ex¬ 
plosion  on  a  train  carrying 
Belgium  soldier*  home.  Ten  of 
the  soldiers  were  killed. 

Epitomizing,  in  the  House 
of  Common*,  facts  which  made 
n  joint  Allied  demand  on  Ger¬ 
many  impossible,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Baldwin  unnoimeed  on  Au¬ 
gust  2:  "We  want  settlement 
quickly,  but  we  can  not  have 
it  both  wavs.  We  must  havo 
either  a  broken  country  that 
will  pay  no  nqiarations,  or  a 
Germany  powerful  industrially  Hint  will  lie  able  to  pay 
reparations.”  Chancellor  Chino,  of  Germany,  on  August  N. 
announced  tlmt  there  could  Im*  no  negotiations  with  Franco  us 
long  a*  she  maintained  "her  d«**irc  to  crush  Germany."  He 
asserted,  at  Hie  same  lime,  that  the  British  proposals  for  ob¬ 
taining  reparation*  were  not  agreeable  to  the  Fatherlund. 

The  Frvneh  Court  of  Cns*ation  on  the  following  day  n*jrctcd 
the  appeal  of  Itamu  Krupp  von  ItoldeU.  head  of  the  Krupp  plant 
at  Kwn.  and  other  director*  of  the  Krupp  company  who  were 
lined  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  di*olM*dicncc  to  the 
French  regulations  in  the  Ruhr. 

On  August  II.  the  ITiiUxI  (Socialist  iiiciiiImt*  of  the  German 
Reichstag  adopted  a  resolution  of  "ny  eonfldenee”  in  Chan¬ 
cellor  Cuno’s  Government.  Since  they  forim*l  tlm  majority 
of  the  Reichstag  member*.  the  German  Chancellor  mid  hi* 
entire  Cabinet  resigned  the  following  day.  (’resident  Eliert 
•*on. missioned  I)r.  Gustav  Stn-se-niann.  leader  of  the  German 
People’s  Party,  to  form  a  new  Government. 

A  British  note  to  France*  nnd  Belgium  on  Allied  policy  toward 
Germany,  made  public  on  August  12,  cludlerigesl  the  legality 
of  the  French  orcupatieui  of  the  Ruhr,  suggested  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  the  Hague,  or  In-  settled  by  suitable  arbitration,  and  declared 
that  continued  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  “conjures  up  danger*  of 
the  grav.**t  import.”  The-  note*  further  recnmiiictidixl  tlmt  the 
maximum  reparations  from  Germany  I*;  flxt. 

The  German  attitude,  in  the  meantime,  liael  Iwen  moelillcel 
by  increasing  internal  trouble  s.  By  the  middle-  eif  August,  the 
value  of  the  mark  hail  fallen  te»  eight  millions  te»  the  dollar. 
The-  high  cost  of  fins!  wa*  causing  trouble  in  pro\  iucinl  Germany, 
and  not*  were  rc|mrti*l.  with  several  wore  people  killed  ill 
various  pine*--.  Strike**  multiplied.  On  August  13,  Germany 
formally  notified  the  Ke-|>ara(ious  Ceimmis*iem  that  all  repara¬ 
tions  deliveries  in  kind  would  cease.  "for  the  present.”  Iks-ruso 
of  "the-  great  exiiense  involve*!.'*  On  the  same  date,  an  official 
French  statement  announced  that  the*  solution  of  the  reparations 
problem  lav  in  the  haiuls  of  England  first,  and  the  United  States 
after  ward. 

In  his  opening  addre-s  in  the*  German  Reie*hstag,  on  August 
14.  Chancel le>r  Stn**e*inanii  announced  that  if  the  free  and  un- 
restriete*!  administration  of  the  Ruhr  were  assn  reel  to  Germany, 
and  if  every  impri'oiie-d  German  were  reston-d  to  liberty,  the 
German  Government  would  undertake  to  settle  the  repara¬ 
tions  problem  promptly.  Two  days  later,  on  August  10,  lie 


Hr  HE  M  vacation  season.”  including  the  .siiihiikt 
months  of  June.  July  and  August,  lias  lieen  any¬ 
thing  hut  :t  vacation  season  for  the  world  at  large. 
Vast  change-*  have  etune,  which  seem  to  presage  events 
of  even  wider  ini|M»rtanec  in  the  near  future.  Till* 
brief  r&tiind  of  the  news  of  the  worhl  during  the 
past  three  months  is  given  hen*  for  the  information 
of  the  many  who  spend  their  spare  hours  of  summer 
outdoors  and  have  not  had  full  opportunity  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  current  events  leading 
up  to  the  world  situation  of  to-day. 
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declared,  arcording'to  a  dispatch  from  Berlin,  that  Germany 
would  accept  any  form  of  civil  control  in  the  Ruhr  by  a  com¬ 
mission  which  included  English  representatives. 

Both  France  and  Belgium  submitted  notes  to  the  British 
Government,  on  August  21.  upholding  the  legality  of  the  Ruhr 
occupation,  and  opposing  an  international  commission  to  fix 
Germany's  capacity  to  make  payment.  Premier  Poincar£  in 
the  course  of  his  note  indirectly  asked  what  the  United  States 
intended  to  do  about  the  French  debt. 

On  August  25,  the  Allies  and  the  German  Government 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  food  crisis  in  Prussia,  Bavaria  and 
Baden.  This  was  hailed  in  several  quarters  as  “the  first  step 
toward  abolishing  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr." 

RUSSIA  AND  IRELAND  ON  THF.  WAY  TO  PEACE 

The  Bolshevist  Government  of  Russia,  during  the  three 
months  in  question,  has  exercised  a  far  less  disturbing  influence 
than  formerly.  On  Juno  8,  Leo  KarncnelT.  Acting  Soviet 
Premier,  ex  pres  t  Russia’s  gratitude  for  the  American  Relief 
Administration  work,  and  his  agreement  which  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  belief  that  Russia's  need  would  end  with  the  coming 
harvest.  No  further  announcement  of  any  importance  came 
from  the  land  of  the  Soviets  until  the  Greco-ltalinn  trouble 
developed  late  in  August  when,  it  wns  rc|M>rt«d.  the  Soviet  Army 
was  being  mobilized,  as  a  general  precautionary  measure. 

Ireland’s  internal  troubles,  in  the  same  time,  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ished.  Shortly  lief  ore  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  Kamon  de 
Valera,  in  an  order  captured  by  Free  State  troops,  announced 
that  further  struggles  wen*  futile  and  advised  the  Republicans 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Ho  stated.  on  June  20.  that  in  the 
upproaching  Irish  election  the  Republicans  would  nominate  one 
candidate  in  each  const ittfTncy,  blit  that  under  no  circumstance* 
would  the  candidate  take  tho  oath  of  allegiance.  On  Augu*t 
15  de  Valera  was  arrested  by  Fr<s*  State  Troo|»s  while  addr*  *» 
ing  a  political  meeting  at  Ennis,  County  Clare.  Th*1  plnee  of 
his  imprisonment  w:o*  not  recorded,  nor  was  any  report  made  a* 
to  his  wherealmuts  «rter  the  eh-ctions,  held  in  the  latter  |*art  of 
August.  The  polling  was  reported  as  "generally  quiet. ’’  The 
returns.  as  nn  non  need  by  the  Free  State  Government  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  gave  tin-  Government  G3  h*>uW,  the  Republicans  44, 
Independents  pi,  Luln>r  15,  nud  the  Karmen  15. 

THE  DISARMAMENT  TREATY  SIGNED 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer,  tin*  French  Chandler  of  Deputies 
ratified  tho  Washington  Treaty  for  th.*  limitation  of  Naval 
Armaments,  by  u  vole  of  4G0  to  100.  A  few  days  later,  on  July 
II.  tb«'  French  Senate  ratified  the  Treaty,  with  only  thns* 
dissenting  votes.  Since  France  was  the  only  one  of  the  nations 
represented  at  tin*  Disarmament  Conference  which  had  n«*t 
already  approved  the  Treaty,  this  ratification  |*n\*-d  the  way  for 
thi<  final  formal  signature,  which  took  place  at  Washington  on 
August  17.  « 

In  the  meantime,  on  July  23,  tin-  House  of  Commons  had 
adopted  a  motion  calling  on  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  to  use  tin* 
influence  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  bring  alioiit  a  general 
limitation  of  uri Momenta,  bn»e*l  on  the  plan  of  naval  limitation 
that  resulted  from  the  conference  called  by  I ’resident  Harding. 
A  temjmrnrv  mixed  commission  on  the  reduction  of  armament*, 
appointed  by  the  League  «if  Nations,  on  August  8.  adopted  a 
proposed  treaty  designed  to  Iteing  al>out  reduced  armament. 
It  was  planned  to  bring  the  treaty  l»efore  the  ls-aguc  sometime 
during  the  September  meeting. 

Another  pro|M*sal  in  favor  of  outlawing  war  was  presented 
when  the  deh'gatea  of  tho  International  Federation  of  Working 
Women,  in  convention  ut  Vienna,  unanimously  adopted,  on 
August  14.  an  anti-militarist  resolution  presented  bv  Mrs. 
Raymond  Robbins,  their  president.  A  few  days  later,  the  same 
congress  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

FURTHER  PROGRESS  TOWARD  PEACE 

A  treaty  that  seemed  to  increase  the  prospect  for  European 
peace  and  prosperity  was  signal  when  the  Allies  and  the  Turks 
finally  succeeded  in  coining  to  an  agreement  at  Lau*annc.  The 
treaty,  sigm^d  on  July  24.  provided  for  the  return  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  Turkey,  and  for  the  compulsory  exchange  of  population 
la-tween  Gn-eee  anti  Turkey.  Two  days  later,  on  July  2S, 
American  and  Turkish  experts  reached  an  agreement  providing 
that  th**  United  States  should  receive  "most  favored  nation 
treatment"  in  connection  with  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  for 
merehantmen  and  warships.  On  August  6.  American  and 
Turkish  delegations  signed  treaties  *  hieh  provided  for  the  United 
States  complete  liberty  in  navigation  and  accorded  "most 


fa-.onsl  nation  treatment"  in  regard  to  prohibition,  and  duties 
and  taxes.  The  Turkish  delegates  at  Lausanne  also  undertook  to 
a -.urc  equitable  treatment  for  theChristian  populations  in  Turkey. 

Affairs  in  China,  which,  early  in  June,  were  in  a  disturbed 
condition,  due  to  banditry  and  other  difficulties,  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  period.  Eight  men.  including  four  Americans,  who  were 
the  last  of  the  77  foreign  prisoners  taken  on  May  G  by  Shan¬ 
tung  bandits  in  their  raid  on  the  Tientsin- Pukow  express,  were 
released  on  June  12.  The  following  day,  Li  Yuan-Hung.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  was  captured  at  Tientsin  by 
troop-  acting  on  the  order  of  Wang  Chcn-Ping.  Governor  of 
Chihli  Province.  Li  Yuan-Hung  immediately  tendered  his 
resignation  as  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  Three  days 
later,  however,  on  June  17.  Li  announced,  from  his  residence 
in  the  British  concession  at  Tientsin,  that  he  recalled  his  resig¬ 
nation.  Whether  or  not  this  apparent  agreement  to  differ  was 
generally  satisfactory,  no  further  reporta  of  wars  or  banditry 
earn.-  from  China  during  the  period. 

Bulgaria,  after  a  revolution  early  in  Juno,  also  settled  back 
into  a  comparatively  peaceful  state.  The  Agragian  Government 
was  overthrown  on  June  0  by  an  organization  of  reserve  offi¬ 
cer*  Mipimrted  by  tlie  active  army,  and  a  new  government  was 
formed  from  the  op|>osition  parties,  except  tho  Communists. 
Eighty  gendarmes  were  killed  in  the  fighting.  Tin*  former 
I  Vernier.  Alexandre  Stambouliskv,  captured  by  troops  of  the 
new  Government  on  June  14.  was  reported  killed,  "while 
attempting  to  escape."  on  June  1.5. 

Trouble  in  the  Philippines  also  ran  a  course  during  this  period. 
Early  in  July  member*  of  the  Council  of  Slate  of  the  Philippine* 
re-igned.  "as  a  proteal  against  tho  encroachment  by  Governor- 
General  W.kh!  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  th**  Filipino  people." 
Manuel  Quezon,  head  of  the  new  Collectivist*  party,  announced 
that  the  resignation  did  not  constitute  an  attack  on  the  Unit**! 
State*  Government.  On  July  23  the  Philippine  legislature 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  demanding  th*'  recall  of 
Governor-General  Wood,  on  the  ground  that  li*>  was  not  permit¬ 
ting  a  proper  measure  of  self-government  to  the  native  citizen*. 
Manuel  Quezon  rallied  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  on 
August  21.  a  charge  that  Governor-General  Wood  had  appointed 
an  ex-con  vie  t  mayor  of  Manila.  No  action  oti  the*'  difficulties 
was  reported  by  Washington. 

Toward  tho  end  of  the  period,  on  August  15.  r*<eords  of  a 
conference  between  representatives  of  the  United  States  ami 
Mexico,  embodying  an  agreement  to  make  possible  the  r** 
sumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  were  signed  in  Mexico  City. 
On  Augu-t  21  tho  State  Department  announced  that  arrangc- 
ments  had  ln-en  practically  completed  f*»r  full  recognition  of  the 
Mexican  Goveniment,  together  with  the  resumption  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relation*,  and  on  August  31  it  waa  announced  that  rela¬ 
tions  had  been  formally  resumed. 

TYPHOON,  VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES 

Natural  calamities  played  a  gn  at  part  in  Europe  during  the 
|*criod  under  consideration,  coming  to  a  terrific  climax  in  the 
earthquake  that  devastated  Japan. 

Ml.  Etna,  in  Sicily,  on  June  18  erupted  violently,  and  en¬ 
dangered  five  villages.  Thirty  thousand  inhabitants  fled  with 
sueli  of  their  In-longing*  as  they  cou  1*1  carry  away.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  tom-nts  of  lava  were  reported  llowi  g  from  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Several  villages  were  overwhelmed,  ami  many  of  the 
natives  wen*  made  destitute. 

Two  hundred  lives  wen-  lost  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong  Kong  on 
August  18.  several  thousands  of  jxTsom*  were  injured,  and  huge 
property  damage*  wore  suffered,  as  a  result  of  a  terrific  typhoon. 

On  September  1,  n  catastrophe  combined  of  curthquuke. 
tidal  waves  and  fire,  laid  waste  almost  the  whole  of  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama,  a*  well  as  several  other  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  Japan,  where  the  mortality  list  was  estimated  at  1.50.000  io 
300.000.  The  disaster  w  as  said  to  lie  the  greatest  in  history. 

THE  GRECO-IT ALLAN  IMBROGLIO 

While  North  Europe  was  concerned  over  the  German  repara¬ 
tion*  settlement,  South  Europe  was  facing  a  complicat'd  number 
of  difficulties  centering  atanit  the  Balkans.  On  July  8  the  Rou- 
maniati-Jugo-Mav  defensive  alliance  was  renewed  for  three 
years,  and  on  July  12  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted 
a  loan  of  300.000.000  francs  to  Jugo-Slavia.  who**'  chief  foreign 
policy  was  dir.-ct**!  against  the  attempts  of  Italy  to  make  the 
Adriatic  Sea  "an  Italian  lake."  Late  in  August,  a  coni  mission 
from  the  league  of  Nations  was  at  work  laying  out  tho  disputed 
Greco- Albanian  bountlary  near  Janina.  On  August  27  the 
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SOUP  MAKES  THE  WHOLE  MEAL  TASTE  BETTER 


*Three  little  Campbell's  chefs  are  we. 

Bubbling  o'er  with  health  and  glee 
Three  little  chefs  in  spotless  white. 
Hire  us  as  your  cooks  tonight! 


r-AMPBEu.Soup  Company  * 


And  you  have  at  your  daily  service  specialists 
with  a  life-long  training  in  making  good  soups. 
Our  buyers  search  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
the  finest  ingredients.  Our  French  chefs  blend 
them,  after  our  own  exclusive  recipes,  in  kitchens 
of  spotless  cleanliness.  "Make”  your  soup  by 
getting  Campbell’s  from  your  grocer! 


Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup 


tells  in  one  taste  why  Campbell’s  are  chefs  for 
millions  of  American  homes.  Pure  tomato  juices 
are  blended  with  rich  country  butter  and 
appetizing  seasoning.  This  is  the  great  American 
soup,  placed  regularly  on  the  dining-tables  of  the 
land — always  welcome,  always  refreshing  and 


nutritious. 


Soup  for  health — every  day! 

2 1  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 


Delightful  variety  in 
Campbell’*  Soup* 


Mulligatawny 
Mutton 
O.  Tall 


Celery  Pepper  Pot 

Chicken  Priotanier 

Chicken  Oumbo(Okra)Tomoto 
Conaomm*  Tomato-Okra 

Julienne  Vegetable 

Mock  Turtle  Vegetable  Beef 

Vermicelli -Tom  a  to 


W.  c an  aupply  your 
with  any  of  theae  ■ 


Soups 


I  nsolicitetl  contribution*  to  thi*  department  cannot  relume </. 


T  T'S  a  good  bioKrapliiea!  summary  of 
1  Marlowe  which  The  ('oil  ■  New  York; 
publishes.  Most  countries  take  t!i»ir 
wastrel  poets  to  their  hearts.  Foe  was  not 
a  swashbuckler  like  Marlowe  ami  Kraiifois 
Villon.  Does  hi*  faille  ne.i|  it? 

•  KIT"  MARLOWE 

Hr  Ji Lks  Fmecdma* 

Whul  madmw*  drew  you  i<»  your  sudden  inm 
Willi  all  your  ItrlKlx  l>l<»-l  *|illllng  ’  I'  i>  «<»  **k’ 
Could  you  have  laid  your  hr.d  upon  a  pillow 
Mglit  after  night?  Slept  the  dull  pr<«e  »>f  |«atv; 
Uvcd  the  plain  lift*"  Choked  Mill  your  leuping 
miu  it 

Not  while  the  nigh*  Inimt  with  a  million  Mar*. 

And  ml-Upl  lawti**  pulse. I  on  perfumed  ru»K 

Not  while  the  llery  nectar  It*  llierup 

The  demon  life  raged  Itcm-ty  In  your  lireaM 

And  hi.  ttoldly  you  wen*  your  rarrko  way. 
Swuggrrlng  grandly  down  the  eraiy  mad. 

Drinking,  carousing  through  the  rolli.  king  night. 
Swearing  great  ontlw.  making  Immortal  |t»eM» 
Challenging  Kate,  dinging  your  glove  al  *•<■«. 

And  mi  you  went,  drulitlitg  l  hr  bubMuig  cup 
And  acram  your  fevered  fancy  ru-hcl  the  fury 
Of  your  dark  creation*.  the  glare  ami  frcii/v. 

The  horror  and  the  reddened  glia.nt  y»u  drew - 

lint  through  the  ilri-  and  t  In-el  of  the  show. 

When  all  the  empty  U.mbast  dir*  away. 

.Marlowe,  we  «•  you  .landing  in  the  dawn. 

Amid  the  wreckage  of  your  gorgeous  dreurmv. 

Your  1m it  eyt»  glowing  with  a  Holder  light 
Your  pn-rinn  grandly  rising,  your  magic  h|- 
\part,  your  Hongs  In  golden  rapture  flowing 

Tin: M.  i»  u  tmbmenrctl  romuiicc  in  the 
prohibition  nintinsl  "  telling ”  one  |mr*»n 
only.  This  poem  is  lo  W  foil  ml  in  "The 
Dancer  in  I  lie  Shrine  ami  Other  I'urni*'' 
(Doran1. 

"GO  TELL THE  BAKER  SELLING  HI  \S" 

Hr  Amvmh  ID.vrvwis  llui. 

When  I  have  gone  on  my  I«m  way.  go  tell  the 
roving  Iws*. 

The  honey -hunter.  He’ll  accept  the  news  Indif¬ 
ferent  ly! 

tin  tell  the  I  taker  arlUng  buns,  the  chiMrvn  in  the 
Hired. 

Whoae  criew  arc  hard  with  lutppin*—  the  bird 
y  ou  chance  to  meet . 

Oil.  like  a  gowip  dolorous,  go  make  of  It  a  game 
And  choose  for  parinm  all  the  folk  who  never 
heard  my  name. 

Hut  do  not  tell  Tom  Trtminlngliam — I’d  ratlnr 
you  would  not. 

And  -Itould  you  meet  on  Sutwe*  Down*  avoid  him 
on  the  spot. 

Or  nay  instead  the  day  1*  line,  the  crops  arc  gath 
crcd  fair. 

Or  a«k  him  if  lie 'a  frit  the  touch  of  winter  in  the  air. 

Si  no:  Mr.  Harding  entUd  hi*  day* 
ainoinr  hi*  Western  fellow  citir.cn*.  the 
note  of  krief  uml  luourniiiK  ha*  been  e*|»- 
einlly  sounded  in  verse  from  Hie  fur  Wed. 
The  Bellini'lutm  (Wash.)  UtretUe  has  thi*: 

THE  LONELY  SEA 

Hr  Klm  IIiouissoh 
•  -reat  voyager  into  the  Lonely  •>«-»— 

We  know  how  bravely  thou  wilt  tread  the  d.*-k 
Of  the  mystic  *hi|>  that  bears  thee  on! 

And  how  thy  grave,  kind  eye*,  half  wistfully. 
Will  scan  the  diirkening  way  not  fearing  »rnk  - 
Hut  watching,  yearning,  for  the  dawn 

How  |>eriiuu*  may  be  the  narrow  strait 
That  lies,  unlit,  uncharted,  in  between 
The  two  great  seas — no  soul  returns  to  tell  . 

Hut  this  wo  know,  and  arc  not  deflate: 

'I  li.v  spirit  fronts  the  darkness,  sure,  serene  .  .  . 
C.od  bring  with  thee,  all  i-  w.ll. 


II  i.ick  is  evidence  of  change  in  New 
England.  Mr.  Kryan  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  furnishes  this  picture: 

LANDMARK 
lit  o.  s.  II. 

Itingnl  by  it*  ragged  lorurt-trrv*.  aloof 
And  art  lews.  stand-  the  meeting-house  where  met 
The  Friends.  The  liand- wrought  shingle*  of  It*  I 
roof 

Are  curled  with  age  but  brave  the  weather  yet 
About  It  spread  the  rluni|»  Of  U.utiring-hn . 
Crowding  tlie  pathway  lo  the  iwofoM  door. 

W  ithin,  rough-mortared  w alb  and  planking  tU**: 
Tlie  *h.*T-liackrd  beorbrw.  ruduoide**  ami 
crude— 

Fir  riders,  rabrd  above  the  multitude. 

Hut  rise  t  Ik*  «mo:  the  molts,  a  phony  pair 
W  ith  undulating  Hi—.  Hie  hroaknerk  Mair 
l'p  to  the  tra|edoor  In  the  loft,  wlinv  hid 
The  Tnrte*  caw  <>*  hmd  *»y»  th.y  did). 

On  Firm-Day  morning,  here,  -ow  of  face. 

The  people  waited  for  the  ><ri>  of  grace 
To  MHind  aertew  the  rilenrr;  here.  a  pari. 

They  l.-.k.-l  tor  inward  light  U|-m  Ha-  Iw-art: 

And  If  no  mr-agr  .p.»ke  from  any  lip. 

They  tarrlnl  In  a  pewerfd  fellow  ship. 

Tlien  with  a  faithful  haitd*ra»p  went  away, 
oft  in  their  hu*lt  owe  might  hare  heard  Ha-  tirrrge 
Hu-HIng  the  bkaaauaa  of  the  lnnaWfn« 

He  hum  of  it—  agaln*i  Hie  pane  or  play 
« If  flame*  or  dropping  of  the  coal* 

>ni  deep  a  silence  lay  upon  thrtf  MlW 
Knelt  year  w  Idle  clu.i.  r*  fts.m  tlie  trees  l.-ml  ilow n. 
The  |iod«  each  year  tufold  their  m**U  of  brown; 
Koch  year  the  bounrlng-U-i  a  little  inure 
t’n.wd*  on  the  pathway  climliiitg  lo  the  door: 
Year-long  Hie  nwetlng-lwwe.  now  much  a-  abet* 
John  Wi.Jnun  here  gave  aline*.  unto  men. 
survey,  a  nob)  ai*M.  to  whlrh  the 
Is  atom.  ami  It*  wbdont  lolf-fnorri. 

N»:w  Spoon  River  epitaph*  mnw  aloni: 
in  various  journals,  tin*  in  tits'  Now  York 
IIVrR  Ilrrr  i*  i»  new  ns-rel  *itrpri<*sl: 

HENRY  DITCII 

Hr  Eis.n  l.r.t  M  v*n«* 

As  a  boy  old  harhrhw*  and  rid  maid- 
W  ire  pointed  out  lo  im>  a*  heart*  of  id.  -I  devotion 
t  onrrniratrd  to  tlw  ineuxgy  of  a  h-l  lore. 

•  »f  depart <s|  love. 

It  was  not  that,  a*  I  learned  t«r  inym-tf. 

Tliat  kept  their  ooub  from  marriage: 

If  the  sun  of  -March  bring  April  horns. 

And  tempts  the  btoasosn*  f.wth 

To  tlie  numbing  fingers  of  auddru  fr«*t. 

Ami  the  flail  of  Utter  smiw. 

The  mhiI  of  the  tree  daks  down  exhausted 
Xml  ran  no  l  Inel  again 
And  tliat  Is  love  f.irer.1  hack  l.y  fear. 

Xml  ratdnsl  of  Its  |mwrr  lo  try  again 
In  life's  pres-arimrs  gardm! 

Th»:  -I a  pan  Timet  brings  U*  Ibis  protest 
again*!  the  pre*ent-«lay  hurry  ami  noise. 
If  jazz  aud  raachinery  are  to  tie  the  note, 
many  will  look  forward  to  this  manner  of 
I  aoing: 

I  AM  READY 

Bv  IIiksvii  Yocso 
When  I  go  out  from  here,  let  it  not  I.- 
The  hour  new  >unn-e  atepa  up«*i  the  «... 

Not  W  hen  young  Mora  fulldwea-t«l.  lifts  tier  eyes. 
Hattdoavd.  half-opening  In  *k.w  -un*rt-c  .  .  . 
Not  wl«-n  Hie  Sun  ride*  high  oh.  not  at  No.«o- 

\o — ot>-  I  cannot — that  were  much  too  %.*n  .  . 
Nor  yet  at  twilight,  though  the  day  is  done,  and 
I.  perhaps,  ssnr  nteed  of  red  lave  won  .  .  . 
|.et  me  go  out  upon  the  m.«n:igl>t  .  far 
Itlur  Mac-,  .-all  me  .  .  .  ami  one  silver  Star  .  . 
Vast  -it*  nt  throHNng  rr*ta-ie*  of  Night  .  .  . 


The  Day  b  not  toy  friend.  The  little,  trite 

And  unessential  hour,  die  Wings  to  me 

Are  never  mine.  .  .  .  No  song  .  .  .  no  rliap*od>  — 

No  dreams  ...  no  Irburv  .  .  .  only  task,  and 
folk— 

Traffic  ami  ha*te.  the  !«"«*♦  of  Thing-  n  yoke 
nf  |ietty  hindrances.  There  I*  no  time 
When  I  can  go.  by  day!  .  .  .  When  old  liells 
chime. 

stroke  ui«>n  Mrokc.  and  that  late  hour  I*  come  - 
W’lteo  all  small  sounds  of  day  an-  stricken  dumb 
W  hen  the  et.-rnnl  majesty  of  .tar* 

Has  dung  a  radiance  on  the  misty  Iwtw 
of  Time  and  >pace.  and  shown  them  only  inl*t 
lai  me  go  out  —and  keep  my  age-king  tryat 
With  the  great  IVc-eneM  of  Mldlilglit.  .  .  .  They 
\rv  mine  own  |s*>|ile  .  .  .  know  me  every  way  .  ,  . 
Not  anything  that  Is  mi-umlcr-iood 

No  i|Ui*.H.inlng  of  ev  il  or  of  good 

In  tlxm-  wide  realm-  where  It. ..ling  moonlight 
play*. 

Titt.'i;  niininntion.  have  the  *tamp  «if 
race  It*  well  as  llllliior.  Front  tile  ('nunlr y 

I  it  nticmon: 

CROWS 

Hr  Mart  I.iwk  'Ivoui  ukm 

lb- i -tv -luur  g.ics  Is  Mimin'  th’ougli  dc  <h«rk  on  April 
night*: 

Across  dc  ha  nted  holler  ric  Jack  has  III  hi*  light- 
lllg  owl  a*klu'  uu.mII.iiis  up  .m  dc  black-jack  llm  . 
IJT  owl  a-snssln  -ain’t  no  ketcltln  him: 
t'rows  all  roostin’  «|ulct  till  iiiawnln  star* am  gone. 

An  den  dey  gin  to  holler— 

“Oawnt  Caw nl  Cawn!” 

W’  Vn  I’nt  out  a-pbnitin’,  ole  trow  In  dc  tree 
HsiuliMln',  u»  de  landscape  onect-  air  sqiilriiln* 
t alert  at  tne; 

He  watch  dal  hoe  at  klver*  dc  kernels  from  his 

right. 

\n*  all  lie  oee  in  daytime  hr  conjure  on  nt  night. 

Vn*  w  .m  ’at  cawn  Is  .prontln  .  why.  Iioncy.  sites 
>o‘  lawn. 

He  hollers  to  dent  odder  crow*  - 
"Cawn!  Cawn!  Cawn!" 

County  agent  lell  me  ’at  crow's  a  Men’  o’  mine. 
An  tain  t  de  cawn  lie  *  after.  Iluh*  "  1‘rlcti  " 

I*  might  y  fine! 

l»on’t  keer  wlvat  lie’*  after:  I  see-  him  In  tie  row. 

A -match  In'  up  dc  baby  *pr«nil«  at  »  jus  begun  to 
allow . 

Mighty  curious  Men’  U  b  win  day  light  s  nearly 
gone. 

"At  hotter*  at  yo*  caldn  do*— 

"Cawn!  Cawn!  Cawnl" 

Don  M  viujviK  glutl*  hi*  "  IguiU-rii'' 
l-'am*  on  this  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Summer  vacationist*  will  have  recently 
mih  the  inspiration  of  these  lines: 

DESERTED  FARM 

lit  M  vHtX  SlUI-ON 

I -over  of  solitude  and  of  the  hills. 

You  lave  forgotten  nan  and  all  fils  way*: 

A’ on  have  forgotten  man.  and  rilence  nils 
The  w eighth-*  hour*  of  your  autumn  day*. 

You  have  touched  apple  tn-e.  until  you  are 
A*  whimsical,  .vs  gtutried:  and  kneeling  deep 
In  sms“*.  drowsy-eyed,  you  trace  the  .tar 
Whirl i  h.-rahb  twilight  *n«l  a  gentle  sleep. 

AV  loppy-  I-lngerer.  who  know*  no  time 
That  Is  not  beautiful!  And  who  may  drram 
With  wild  plum  and  with  luwth«rn  a*  they  Hum 
Your  gray  -Ml.-*  anftly  vs  a  summer-  .i«nt! 

I> .og  after  1  am  dust  you  will  remain  , 

To  ks.k  upon  the  grave  Melds  end  Hi"  rafn.'-«OgiC 


EX 
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— they  will  be  realized  when  you 
ride  in  die  New  V'63  Cadillac. 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN  Dioilized  bv  GooalG 

Division  of  Central  Motors  Corporation 


TMK  WORLDS  LAKliKST  IIIKK.IHI.K  I'HKI'AIIIXI,  KOli  1TH  KIKaT  FLIGHT 
The  slic  of  the  *M|>  is  suggested  by  Ihe  glimpse  «>f  the  g**  tank  near  Its  stern.  Il  Is  «tlnuit«\l  chut,  for  irnuilng  puiikms.  Il H'ZK-I  l«  lhec.|U»l 

of  four  modern  Seoul  crutom.  c-lln*  sto.uuu.UOO  each.  The-  ZU-I  cost*  t2.OUO.OQO. 


HIE  NAVY’S  NEW  "SILVER  WHALE”  OF  TIIE  AIR 


IT  FLOATKD  SKKKNKLV  I  P  against  tin-  blue  skv  like 
it  "huge  silver  whole,"  wrote  one  of  the  group  of  admiring 
newspaper  reporter*  who  witnessed  the  first  trial  flight  of 
the  big  Americanized  Zeppelin,  ju«t  completed  for  the  Navy 
Department.  It  answered  its  controls  |*-rfeclly.  circled.  tom-. 
and  dipt,  and  finally  left  the  field  of  its  l>irth.  at  LakrhurM. 
Now  Jersey,  for  n  thirty-mile  tour  of  the  surrounding  country, 
traveling  nt  some  thirty  miUn  mi  hour  with  four  of  it-  dx  motors 
running  nt  hulf  spc<*d.  It  is  equipped  with  all  the  latest  devices 
and  safeguards  developed  by 
aeronautical  science  in  the 
years  since  the  war.  anil  our 
air  e.x|H-rts  confidently  predict 
that  it  will  mark  the  Itegin- 
tiing  of  n  new  era  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  air.  Intlated  with 
non-explosive  helium  gas,  as 
no  airship  of  its  size  has  ever 
liven  Indore,  il  is  practically 
immune  from  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  dirigible,  fire. 

If  there  is  anything  in  com- 
tnercial  airship  routes,  the 
Zll-I  is  expected  to  prme  it. 

The  rigid  airship,  as  the  editor 
of  the  Moston  Tran*eript  ob- 
serves,  lias  suffered  ill  |Mi|mlar 
esteem  by  a  succession  of  miv 
elianees.  The  Kngii«h-huilt 
Zeppelin.  ZR-I,  was  destroyed, 
with  heavy  loss  of  life,  just  os 

it  was  oil  the  point  of  being  turned  over  to  our  Navy  De|«irt- 
inont,  two  years  ago.  The  Rnma.  the  finest  dirigible  produc-d  in 
Italy,  exploded  and  bunied  soon  after  lieing  brought  over  hen*. 
However,  concludes  the  Tranncript  editor,  “such  mishap*  should 
not  he  considered  to  condemn  airships  as  a  whole,  any  more 
than  two  successive  failures  of  the  Quebec  bridge  two  years  w, 
were  considered  to  condemn  ail  bridges.” 

The  now  ship,  set  on  end,  would  be  almost  as  tall  as  the 
Woolworth  I <uilding.  and  some  two  million  cubic  f«s-t  of  helium 
gas  are  contained  in  the  gas-cells  of  silk  and  goldbeaters'  'kin 
which  are  placed  inside  of  the  gigantic  hull.  1 1  can  speed  at 
seventy-live  miles  an  hour,  or  fioat  in  the  air  for  days,  if  need  be. 
keeping  in  motion  by  the  use  of  a  motor  or  two.  and  scarcely 
doplcting  its  huge  stores  of  gas  and  gasoline.  At  its  crui-ing 
speed  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour,  it*  radius  is  estimated  at 


well  l«cyond  four  thousand  miles,  which  would  In  more  than 
enough  to  take  it  to  the  North  Pole  and  buck  from  Nome. 
Ala>ka.  without  refueling.  The  Navy  l)e|wrl merit  has  already 
announced  that  a  trip  to  the  Pole  has  l»eeii  decided  on  for  next 
summer. 

The  ship  will  Ik*  n  livable  place,  for  its  crew  and  iwsHengcnt 
may  rove  nt  will  through  the  big  hull.  It  may  sound  strange, 
udrniu  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Kerning  Port,  taking  up  a 
detailed  description  of  the  great  liver,  to  say  that  a  man  ran 

wander  ubout  in  a  big  airship 
that  looks  like  an  ini|K*iictrn- 
We  gas  bag,  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  true,  for— 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
triangular  runway  in  the  k«e| 
of  the  structure  through  which 
a  man  can  walk  from  the  \ery 
none  of  the  ship  to  the  tip  of 
its  tail.  From  it  ladders  de¬ 
scend  to  tin*  forward  car  with 
its  navigation  room  nnd  engine 
and  to  the  five  outer  cars,  or 
“eggs,"  us  they  an*  sometimes 
called,  that  eontaili  the  other 
engines.  Another  passage¬ 
way  lends  to  a  platform  on  the 
top  of  the  ship,  where  ob*er- 
vntionn  can  Ik*  made  or  ma¬ 
chine  guns  mounted. 

Nor  is  the  ship  so  "solid” 
as  might  In*  supposed  in  other 
ways.  It  is  not  one  big  gn. 
bag.  Inside  the  great  struc¬ 
ture.  which  is  made  of  dur¬ 
alumin.  an  alloy  of  aluminum,  with  other  metals  that  give  it 
added  strength,  there  an-  twenty  halloonettesor  cells.  Any  one 
of  these  could  Ik*  disabled  or  lorn  and  the  ship,  like  a  vcsm-I 
with  watertight  compartments,  still  keep  utloat.  These  balloons 
arc  of  silk  with  goldlwaters*  skin  cemented  to  tin*  fabric  to  keep 
it  from  tearing. 

The  40U.UUU  pii-ces  of  duralumin  in  the  framework  were  made 
at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  ami  then  assembled 
into  rings  r*nd  girders. 

The  framework  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  an  envelop  which 
has  been  (minted  on  the  outer  surface  with  a  silvery  aluminum 
paint,  not  primarily  to  make  the  big  ship  a  glittering  astral  I  tody, 
but  to  delleet  7.»  per  rent,  of  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  |»aintrd  black 
on  the  inside  to  absorb  the  heat  of  the  sunlight.  This  is  done  to 
prevent  the  sunlight  from  causing  the  gas  in  the  interior  «*ells  to 
expand  and  thereby  unduly  affect  the  buoyancy  of  the  ship,  as 
tin*  old-time  Imlloons  were  affcet«*d.  falling  when  they  (la.sMsl 
under  a  cloud  nnd  shooting  upward  when  they  i  nine  into  the 


Wii«»w  *»  H 


LA INCH ED  TOWARD  TIIE  SKY 

The  ZH-I .  caught  a«  il  -UiUi-l  upward  on  It*  ltr»t  voyage.  near 
Lake  hurst,  New  Jersey.  The  |~ct ure  »«  framed  l*>  the  doorway  of 
the  hangar,  from  within  which  Ihe  pl-.t«*r.,pli  taken. 
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jor  Economical  'Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


Prlcfi  /.  o.  »•.  Film.  M«k 
2.r«».  Ro«J»er  •  *490 
1-P*o.  Touring  *  495 

I  P—.  Utility  Coup*  MO 
S>PaM.  -  •  795 

Commercial  Carl 
Commercial  Chai.U  $»95 
Light  Delivery  -  -  49* 

Utility  E«pre.i  Truck 
ChaitU  -  -  -  •  5*0 

The *•  new  low  oritesel- 
elite  September  7il 


Commercial  amJ  Ull/ity 
Express  Truck  Chant, 
/it  itandara  bodlei 


Dealers  and 
every  u  here. 


Service  Stalioni 


Application!  uill  be  considered 
from  high-grade  dealers  only,  tor 
territory  not  adequatelycorered. 


The  People’s  Car 

Chevrolet  brings  to  the  world’s  workers  modern,  personal 
transportation  at  the  lowest  cost  per  mile  and  per  year. 

Each  Chevrolet  is  the  finished  product  resulting  from  the 
brains  and  skill  of  thousands. 

From  forest,  plantation,  mine,  mill  and  laboratory  come  the 
lumber,  rubber,  cotton,  steel,  copper,  glass,  enamels  and  other 
materials  required. 

Skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  expert  mechanics,  technically 
educated  engineers,  metallurgists  and  chemists,  deft  women 
upholsterers — all  have  a  part  in  producing  the  world’s  lowest 
priced  quality  automobile:  Chevrolet — The  People’s  Car. 

The  production,  sales  and  service  of  Chevrolets  give  steady 
employment  at  good  pay  to  about  a  quarter  million  of  people. 

We  are  the  world’s  second  largest  manufacturer  of  motor 
cars,  and  our  exceptional  growth  has  been  due  to  fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  good  value  given  to  the  public. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 
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sunlight,  with  corresponding  losses  of  ballast  and  gas  to  offset 
these  actions. 

There  are  six  power  cars,  each  containing  a  ;lOtVhorse-|>ower 
motor,  driving  an  eighteen-foot  propeller.  These  motors  have 
actually  turned  up  an  even  greater  power,  so  that  the  maximum 
of  the  ship  is  estimated  at  2,100  horse-power,  while  it  needs 
only  1,200  horse-power  for  average  cruising.  Cruising  speed 
will  be  approximately  forty-five  miles  an  hour,  but  the  ship 
lnus  a  jMitential  speed  of  seventy  miles  an  hour. 

The  airship  weighs  70.000  pounds.  It  has  a  gross  lift  of 
100,000  pounds,  which  provides  for  the  crew  and  enough  fuel 
for  a  5.000-mile  cruise.  Perhaps  the  most  important  detail,  we 
read,  is  that: 

Helium  is  the  gas  with  which  the  ship  will  he  inflated.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  first  dirigible  to  Ite  lifter!  by  this  means.  Helium, 
ulllio  its  lifting  power  is  8  per  cent,  less  than  hydrogen,  has  an 
inestimable  advantage  in  that  it  is  non-imfiammuble.  and  flame 
has  been  the  chief  factor  in  most  of  the  great  airship  tragedie-. 
liko  the  loss  of  the  ZR-S  and  the  Roma. 

This  inert  gas  helium  is  found  in  certain  of  the  natural  gas 
and  oil  fields  of  Texas  and  Kansas,  and  the  United  States  has 
practically  a  monopoly  on  it.  At  present  it  costs  the  Govero- 
ment  about  .’15  cents  a  cubic  foot,  but  it  is  Ix-lieved  that  this 
price  can  l*c  greatly  reduced.  There  is  suid  to  In-  one  well  in 
Texas  I  hut  could  produce  enough  helium  to  supply  a  dor.cn  such 
ships  us  the  ZR-I.  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  danger  that  the 
rare  gus  will  l»e  lost  through  failure  of  proper  action  to  conserve  it. 

The  fuel,  gasoline,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  forty-eight  tanks  of 
l.’il  gallons  capacity  each. 

They  are  hung  along  the  keel 
with  uii  interchangeable  pom|>- 
ing  system  whereby  the  fuel 
cun  ho  shifted  from  one  to 
another,  if  needful.  These 
tanks  are  hung  along  the 
keel  and  enn  he  dropt  ns 
ballast  if  necessary.  The  reg¬ 
ular  ballast,  however,  is  water 
ami  is  stored  in  rubber  bags 
oiicrut'sl  by  automutie  re¬ 
leases.  Special  valves  for  the 
release  of  tin*  gas  nre  also  con¬ 
tained  in  each  of  the  balloon- 
ettes  to  counteract  excessive 
buoyancy. 

Tin*  very  heart  of  the  ship  is  in  the  forward  car  where  the 
wheels  that  operate  the  rudders  and  elevators  nre  situated  along 
with  all  the  other  control  apparatus  and  navigation  instruments, 
such  as  the  magnetic  and  gyroscopic  compo***-*.  the  altimeters, 
ratc-of-eliinh  meters,  and  slutoscopcs. 

The  ship  is  also  equipped  with  a  radio  compass,  a  novel  device 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  “dO.OOO  uerisl  lighthouses"  unwit¬ 
tingly  provided  for  seamen  of  the  air  by  the  radio  craxc.  This* 
"lighthouses"  are  tin*  radio-sending  stations  of  the  country. 
Should  the  airship  lie  lost  in  a  dense  fog  and  unable  to  make 
observations  of  cither  the  sky  ultovcor  the  ground  below  it  could 
send  out  a  call  for  signals  from  radio  stations. 

The  compass  would  det«*et  the  ilin-clioiM  from  which  the  rails 
same.  My  finding  the  stations  on  the  map  and  drawing  lines 
from  them  at  the  angles  indicated  hy  the  radio  compass  the 
iiBvigutnr  could  determine  his  exact  position  by  the  |>oiiit  where 
the  lines  crossed  on  the  limp. 

The  Mureaii  of  Naval  Aeronautics,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
olHccrs  at  the  l^ikehurst  station,  an*  nl*o  working  on  another 
instrument  hy  which  they  hope  to  Is*  able  to  detect  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ground,  an  uncertain  thing,  as  altimeters  only 
register  the  height  uIhjvo  sea  level  or  the  '|h»I  from  which  the 
ship  started.  This  new  device  would  In*  worked  out  on  the  sound 
wave  basis  like  the  instruments  already  used  in  the  Navy  to 
detect  depth  of  the  water  or  the  proximity  of  another  ship  by 
sound  waves.  In  a  fog  tin*  aviator  at  present  i'  nevir  sure  of 
his  distance  from  Hie  ground. 

The  ZR-I,  we  are  told,  was  ba«*  d  primarily  on  the  information 
gained  from  the  Zep|M*lin  dirigibles  turned  over  to  the  Allies 
after  the  war  and  the  plans  of  the  Zcp|H  lin  engineers.  Tho  built 
in  America — 

ll  is  therefore  to  quite  an  extent  a  spoil  of  war  and  very  much 
of  a  "Zep.”  It  was  designed  and  built  with  aid  and  advii*e  of 
the  Hermans  and  follows  the  trail  which  Count  Zeppelin  Maxed. 

In  fact,  when  one  of  the  Zlt-I  officers  was  a-kiil  how  this 
dirigible  differed  from  the  Herman  ships.  In*  pointed  up  at  the 
star  and  eireie  insignia  on  the  airship’s  side  and  said  laughingly: 


"That's  painted  red.  white,  and  blue,  but  the  Hermann  pointed 
their  insignia  red.  white,  and  black.” 

Yet  Commander  K.  I).  \V cyerbacher.  the  engineer  officer 
who  has  had  charge  of  construction  since  his  n*turn  from  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  Zeppelin  factories  and  engineering 
laltoratories.  explained  that  the  ZR-I  was  not  a  duplicate  of  a 
war-time  Zeppelin,  but  had  worked  into  its  construction  the 
engineering  lessons  and  developments  of  posl-w&r  experiment. 
Its  lines  show  the  progress  of  that  evolution  in  which  a  groat 
log-shaped  structure  has  been  tapered  down  to  a  graceful  shape 
that  slips  through  the  air  with  a  minimum  of  resistance. 

"The  ZR-S,  which  is  lieing  built  for  us  in  Germany,”  aaid 
Commander  Weyerbarher,  "will  emlvody  still  more  of  theee  poet- 
war  development*.’’  »  •• 

Some  of  these  would  be  ilravvn.  he  said,  from  the  building  of 
the  ZR-?,  the  great  dirigible  which  was  built  for  ua  in  London, 
but  which  broke  in  the  air  and  fell  flaming  to  the  ground  with 
great  loss  of  life.  This  sacrifice  of  human  life  waa  not  wholly 
in  vain,  he  explained,  as  many  of  the  novel  feature*  embodied  in 
tin*  ZR-2  were  excellent  and  sound  and  only  failed  I* -cause  they 
were  carriid  too  far. 

The  ZR-S  will  come  to  America  as  |M«rt  of  the  German  repara¬ 
tions  and  will  lie  larger  thun  the  ZR-l.  It  will  Ik*  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  the  Zeppelin  engineers  of  the  best  they  are  capable  of. 
It  is  now  nearing  completion  ami  is  to  lie  flown  aerotai  the  At¬ 
lantic  by  an  American  crew  within  a  few  months. 

Unlike  the  ZR-I  it  will  lie  a  commercial  airship  and  will  have 
no  armament.  As  yet  the  ZR-I  carries  no  Ivotnb  dropping 
apparatus  or  guns.  These  will  Is*  mounted  later.  As  a  com¬ 
mercial  carrier  the  airship  has 
certain  advantages  over  the 
airplane.  Its  potential  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  and  cruising  ills- 
lance  an*  greater.  It  can 
remain  aloft  when  its  cugim* 
stop.  It  comes  to  a  stop  before 
landing.  It  can  remain  sta¬ 
tionary  in  the  uir. 

When  the  ZR-I  is  taken 
from  her  shed  for  the  first 
flight.  Stout  rabies  uttuehrd 
to  blocks  set  fast  in  rails 
will  allow  of  her  lieing  moved 
far  out  into  the  field  without 
her  safely  depending  on  land¬ 
ing  ropes  held  only  by  human 
hands. 

letter  she  will  Is*  moored  lo 
the  lauding  mast,  a  high  st«*el  structure  about  luilf  a  mile  from 
the  hangar.  A  ring  in  the  nose  of  the  ship  fastens  to  a  swivel 
socket  on  the  ma-t  and  holds  the  ship  so  Hint  the  crew  may 
enter  her  by  means  of  the  mast  elevators,  while  fuel  is  carried 
up  pipe  lines  in  the  mast. 

The  officers  at  the  naval  air  station  estimate  that  the  airship 
will  In*  as  valuable  to  the  Navy  for  scouting  as  from  three  to 
six  fir«t-class  .•nii*er*.  A  first-class  cruiser  costs  approximated 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  ZR-I  is  around  #'M)iiO,ono. 

The  ship  went  through  a  g«Hid  many  tests  even  la-fore  it  was 
allowed  to  take  the  air.  While  it  was  still  in  its  shed,  a  pressure 
of  five  ton*  was  jammed  against  the  nose,  which  gave  the  inches 
under  the  strain  anil  returned  to  normal.  Another  test  con- 
>i«t«*d  in  suspending  the  ship  at  both  end*  while  eight  tons  of 
ballast  was  moved  into  the  center  of  its  framework,  thus  simu¬ 
lating  a  tremendous  strain  thrown  on  it  in  the  air  by  snm<* 
sharp  maneuver.  The  IMO-fuot  frame  bent  but  one  and  on«- 
fourth  inches,  and  when  the  ballast  was  evenly  distributed  again 
tin*  frame  went  ba**k  within  oiu*-*ixteenlh  of  an  inch  from  where 
it  had  been  liefore.  These  facts  are  n-gnrded  as  proofs  of  great 
strength. 

The  const  met  ion  of  a  ship  like  this,  Iwlieves  the  i-ditor  of  the 
To|H*ka  llaily  f'«/n/«/.  sharing  the  enthusiasm  of  Ha-tern  news- 
|ia|»*r  men  who  were  present  at  tile  test,  "o|**ns  a  far  vista  " 
“What  will  happen  in  another  year,  in  another  ten  years?"  he 
asks. 

Next  summer,  suggests  the  South  Meml  Tribune,  when  the 
weather  grows  uncomfortably  warm,  it  rnav  lx*  possible  to  cool 
off  by  sailing  to  the  North  I ’ole  and  hack  again  in  a  giant  air¬ 
ship.  Tin*  writer  observes: 

Such  a  vacation  trip  may  In*  easy  for  you  to  make— if  not  next 
summer,  at  least  in  the  very  near  future— as  a  result  of  the  polar 
flight  on  whieli  the  United  States  Navy  is  planning  to  send  tl.c 


MRVSI  KINO  ITS  LENGTH  HKSIDK 
TIIB  WOOLWOKTH  II II  Lilt  NO 

The  new  ship,  Mood  on  rad,  I*  hlahrr  llun  the  KaypUao  pyramid*, 
ou  throne  hand,  and  llun  the  PhtedHiihla  City  Hall,  on  the  other, 
while  New  York's  hl«li.-«t  strurture tops It  by  only  a  few  fret. 
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MAIN  DRIVE  BELT 
SUNCREST  LUMBER  CO. 

SUNBURST  N  C. 

DOUBLE  BAND  MILL  AND  RESAW 

C.T.M.  SPECIFIED 

GOODYEAR  BELT 

38  INCH -9  PLY  500  H  P 
TOTAL  LENGTH  185’ -4"  ENDLESS 


mtU  mt  5uni.n>  N.  C;  **»*r«»*  «/  <*•  mill  HH. 


What  Suncrest  Wrote  to  Norwood — and  the  G.  T.  M. 


The  Suncrest  Lumber  Company  operates  at 
Sunburst.  N.  C..  one  of  the  largest  hardwood 
sawmills  in  the  South.  Its  present  mill  is  new. 
having  been  built  three  years  ago  to  replace  one 
destroyed  by  fire.  Practically  the  entire  belting 
equipment  in  it  is  Goodyear — specified  by  the 
C.T.M. — Goodyear  Technical  Man. 

Hearing  that  this  large  operator  was  enjoying 
exceptional  success  with  its  belting,  a  compet¬ 
itor  and  neighbor,  the  Norwood  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Forney.  N.  C..  wrote  asking  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

44  We  have  Goodyear  Belts  wherever  it  is  poosible 
to  use  them."  Mr.  R.  G.  Rogers.  Suncrest’s 
treasurer,  replied.  "This  equipment  has  given 
us  excellent  satisfaction;  in  fact,  we  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  advertising  that  we  have  a  100%  Good¬ 
year  mill  here  at  Sunburst. 

94  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  whatever  with 
any  of  the  belts  of  Goodyear  make.  We  would 
be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  you  would  come  here 
and  examine  the  main  drive  belt  that  we  espe¬ 
cially  recommend  to  you." 

This  main  drive  belt  in  the  double-band  mill- 
resaw  is  the  outstanding  performer  among  the 
belts  that  the  G.  T.  M.  specified  for  the  new 
Suncrest  plant  after  careful  analysis  of  the  com¬ 


pany's  requirements.  It  is.  of  course,  the  main 
artery  of  the  mill's  power,  and  as  such  has  un¬ 
failingly  carried  the  power  for  cutting  more  than 
1 10.000.000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber  in  the 
last  three  years. 

It  is  a  typical  example  of  the  quality  of  Good¬ 
year  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  and  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Goodyear  Analysis  Plan.  Where  a 
Goodyear  Transmission  or  Conveying  Belt  goes 
on  the  job  after  an  expert  survey  of  the  require¬ 
ments  by  the  G.T.M..  the  result  always  is  effi¬ 
cient.  trouble-free  and  economical  service. 

If  you  need  belting ,  for  the  equipment  of  an 
entire  plant,  or  to  replace  belts  that  arc  fast 
wearing  out.  or  to  master  a  particularly  difficult 
drive  or  conveying  problem,  call  in  the  G.T.  M. 
He  knows  belting;  he  has  a  wide  experience  with 
the  belting  needs  of  many  industries;  he  knows 
how  to  co-operate  with  plant  superintendents 
and  engineers.  If  he  recommends  Goodyear 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods — Belts.  Hose,  Valves 
or  Packing— for  your  plant,  you  may  bo  sure 
they  will  do  the  work  better.  last  longer,  and 
ultimately  cost  less.  For  further  information 
about  the  G.  T.  M.  and  Goodyear  Mechanical 
Rubber  Goods,  write  to  Goodyear,  Akron, 
Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles.  California. 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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ZR-t.  the  first  American  rigid  airship  and  one  of  the  biggest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  now  nearing  completion  in  the  mammoth 
hangar  at  I-akehurst,  New  Jersey. 

If  this  flight  proves  as  successful  as  the  naval  aviation  experts 
feel  sure  it  will,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  some  day 
soon  every  large  American  city  will  have  its  fleets  of  airships  to 
take  vacationists  on  a  cooling  trip  to  the  arctic  regions. 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities  in  the  same  latitude 
are  3.000  miles  from  the  North  Pole.  The  ZR-l  is  expected  to 
make  seventy-five  miles  an  hour.  Even  with  unfavorable 
went  her  conditions  it  should  average  sixty  miles. 

The  trip  of  0.000  miles  to  the  Pole  and  back  would,  therefore, 
take  u  little  more  than  four  days.  Suppose-  you  left  at  noon  on 
Monday.  You  should  lie  back  in  ample  time  for  dinner  on  terra 
tirmu  the  following  Friday. 

At  first,  these*  polar  excursion  air  linen*  will  be  abb*  to  hover 
over  the  roof  of  the  world  for  only  a  few  minutes  before  starting 
on  tin*  return  voyage.  Hut  then*  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  some 
dH.v  steel  anchoring  masts  can  not  l*e  enacted  at  the  Pole  so  that 
file  airships  may  stop  there  for  a  considerable  time  to  let  their 
passengers  inspect  the  desolate  arctic  wastes  and  refresh  them¬ 
selves  after  the  heat  of  Southern  latitudes. 

Tin*  hangar  where  tin- 
new  Navy  ship  is  housed 
is  itself  considered  some¬ 
thing  of  an  achievement. 

In  the  first  place 

It  is  of  such  enormous 
size  that  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  could  In¬ 
put  inside  of  it  with 
plenty  of  space  to  spare. 

The  dome  or  the  Capitol 
would  rise  eighty-odd 
feet  above  the  roof  of 
the  huge  balloon  stable, 
but  otherwise,  including 
the  great  white  marble 
wings,  it  would  fit  in. 

The  greatest  width  of 
tin-  Capitol,  from  east  to 
west,  is  3oO  feet.  Tin- 
width  of  the  hangar  at 
Ijikehurst  is  exactly  the 
same.  Hill  the  Capitol 
is  only  7ol  feet  long, 
whereas  the  hangar  has 
a  length  of  013  feet. 

Tile  dome  of  the  Cap- 
itol  is  2X7  feet  alien**  tin- 
ground.  Thus  in  alti¬ 
tude  it  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  hangar.  Hut 
the  latter  is  all  one  vast 
room,  its  ceiling  ln*ing 
the  roof.  200  f«s-t  abovc 
the  floor! 

Westminster  Hall,  in  London,  is  290  f«s-t  long.  t>S  fis-t  wide, 
and  90  feel  high.  Thirty  structures  of  the  same  dimensions 
could  Is-  put  inside  of  the  I  .a  ke  hurst  hangar,  and  there  would  Is- 
enough  space  left  over  to  accommodate  an  office  building  73 
feet  wide  and  200  feet  high. 

The  hangar  is  a  gigantic  shed  built  of  steel,  covered  with  cor¬ 
rugated  asls-stos  sheets,  and  it  opens  at  the  front  with  two 
immense  swinging-doors— the  biggest  doors  in  the  world. 

The  ZR-9.  a  dirigible  still  larger  than  the  ZR-t.  which  an 
American  naval  crew  is  soon  to  sail  here  from  Germany,  will 
also  lie  housed  in  this  hangar. 

The  first  trial  flight  of  the  big  new  air  liner  roused  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  ull  who  saw  it.  One  special  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World  writes  of  this  event: 

Into  the  misty  red  glow  of  setting  sun  over  the  naval  aviation 
field  here  to-day  nosed  the  ZR-t.  the  first  American-made  rigid 
dirigible,  after  her  first  trial  flight — a  complete  success. 

Like  a  mammoth  silver  fish  suspended  in  the  sky.  the  big  dirigi¬ 
ble  moved  gracefully  to  her  landing-place  and  settled  by  alter¬ 
nately  tilting  her  snub  nose  and  her  tail  toward  the  earth  gently 
to  the  ground.  The  ship  touched  the  ground  at  7."iO  o’clock  — 
exactly  one  hour  after  she  had  risen  in  the  air. 

After  she  had  l*een  safely  tueked  away  in  the  cavernous  hangar, 
where  she  has  been  in  course  of  construction  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  throng  of  2,000  spectators,  including  Rear  Admiral  \Y.  A. 
Moffett,  head  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  and  numerous 
Navy  aviation  officers,  breathed  easily  for  the  first  time. 


Not  until  the  tip  of  her  tail,  where  flapped  a  jaunty  little 
American  flag,  was  safely  inside  the  shed  was  the  trial  considered 
to  Ik*  a  full  success. 

The  last  moment,  when  the  dirigible  was  being  hauled  slowly 
into  its  hangar,  was  that  of  greatest  danger  of  injury  to  the  ship. 
A  freak  gust  of  wind,  sucked  down  by  the  open  doors  of  the  shed, 
might  have  driven  the  big  gas-1  tag  against  the  side  of  the  shed 
and  caused  irreparable  damage.  It  was  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
R-3i  was  put  out  of  commission  after  living  successfully  across 
the  Atlantic  and  hack.  • 

Altho  it  was  this  moment  that  was  feared  most  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  e\|>erts  who  watched  the  demonstration,  the  Kpoctator- 
who  filled  the  Add  saw  the  test  flight  with  different  fears. 

In  their  eyes,  as  the  great  ship  moved  over  their  heads,  were 
imaginative  pictures  of  the  disastrous  flights  of  the  ZR-l,  which 
fell,  flaming,  at  Hull.  England,  and  the  Roma,  which  burst  into 
flames  and  cra-le-d  to  earth  at  Langley  Field.  Virginia. 

Mut  it  was  neither  the  day  nor  the  ship  for  disaster.  The  ZR-t. 

biggest  of  all  rigid  dirigibles  now  in  operation,  in  its  const  r . 

lion  was  made  strong,  where  the  ZR-l  and  the  Roma  were  weak, 
and  in  addition  the  ZR-l  was  filled  with  helium  gas,  a  non- 
inflammable  substance.  It  was  the  first  time  that  any  such 

quantity  of  helium  gn« 
2.000.000  cubic  feet 
ever  had  Ihi-ii  used. 

The  successful  tot, 
says  the  correspondent . 
meant  a  great  deal.  For 
one  thing — 

It  was  interpreted  a* 
a  lasting  tribute  to  Amer¬ 
ican  engineering  brain- 
ami  I  lie  skill  and  care  of 
American  workmen.  The 
ZR-l  was  "mad*-  in 
America”  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  ('apt.  Anton  Hoi- 
nan.  Who  ill  the  war 
assisted  Count  Zcp|»cliii 
in  the  designing  ami 
construction  of  (lennan 
war  dirigibles,  was  thc 
only  foreign  element  con¬ 
nected  with  the  building 
or  the  ZR-l.  He  wu- 
retnimsl  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  a»  con¬ 
sulting  engineer. 

The  Germans  are 
proud  of  their  record  as 
designers  ami  makers  of 
aircraft.  It  is  no  secret 
that  Captain  Hcinan 
up  to  th*>  Inst  moment 
felt  that  a  green  Amer¬ 
ican  crew  on  lioard  might 
invite  disaster,  and  that 
a  German  crew  should  lie  brought  over  to  train  tho  Americans 
and  take  the  ship  out  on  its  first  flights. 

Alter  the  trip  to-day.  however.  Captain  Hcinan  generously 
gave  the  highest  praise  to  the  American  crew,  which  hnndh-d  tin- 
ship  under  his  direction  as  pilot,  uud  dc*eril)cd  the  ZR-t  as  a 
ship  as  fine  to  direct  as  any  he  ever  had  linudhsL 

When  the  great  dirigible  finally  nestled  to  the  ground,  Ad¬ 
miral  Moffett,  watching  the  flight  from  the  ground  in  civilian 
clothes.  congratulated  Commander  II.  I).  Weyerbaeher.  de¬ 
signer  of  the  whip,  and  (’apt.  F.  U.  McCrary,  technically  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ship  and  who  will  Ik*  her  commander  in  subs**<|uciit 

flight**. 

Cntil  the-  ZR-t  l*-ft  her  shed  to-day  she  was.  on  paper,  the- 
strongest,  finest  dirigible  ever  built.  When  she  return  eel  she 
was  that  and  more.  She-  had  proved  herse-lf. 

So  fine  was  the  res|»*>nsc  of  the  ship  in  every  way  t*»  the  de¬ 
mands  made  on  her  that  Admiral  Moffett  predicted  she-  would 
start  her  propose*!  flight  to  the  North  I’ole  next  year.  She  will 
be  name1*!  next  month  by  Mrs.  Denby,  wife-  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  After  several  longer  flights,  she  will  lie  put  away  for 
the  winter. 

In  tl»e  course  of  the  flight,  records  this  observer,  a  dramatic 
little  incident  took  place*.  For — 

As  the  ZR-t  rested  full  against  the  sun.  two  figures  pop|wd 
up  on  top  of  the  bag.  They  were  enlisteil  men  oti  inspection. 
They  walked  the  full  length  eif  the  ship  a  thousand  feel  in  lb* 
air.  The  crowd  gasped.  A  few  cheered. 


THE  BUI  "SILVER  WHALE."  AND  ITS  HOME 

An  airplane  view  of  the  Xa*)‘a  huge  new  fljer.  which  l«  nprcinl  to  inaugurate-  a 
new  era  In  the  cntxiurwt  of  the  air.  It  1«  tin-  tlrwt  great  ship  to  he  flllext  with  non- 
explmiet*  helium  (u.  In  place  eg  the  elradl)  hydrogen. 
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ace  utensils  that  u  ear  out  itiflt  utensils  that  Wear-Eve / 


S«.M  Msrjr't  Hoipilal.  Roch«M« 


Cre.k  Sm-Ub-b.  B.!Uc  0««k.  M.cKi(.n 


Where  Purity  Is  Essential 

\ 

^ _  The  world-famed  institu- 

jQ  tions  shown  on  this  page 

MjiRSaKwfi  — and  many  others — in- 
|£S|  stitu tions  whose  first  de- 
mand  is  for  purity  and 
safety  above  everything 
I.  Cm*  pann  pi.m  else — are  equipped  with 


Hl-PUM  Pmrappla  Cs.  Hffwluki.  T.  K 


To  more  broadly  introduce  Pot  is  a  great  deal  thicker 
“Wear-Ever”  into  the  than  the  thick,  sturdy  side  of 
kitchens  of  hotels,  hospitals,  a  “Wear-Ever”  kettle  such 
restaurants  and  large  resi-  as  used  in  homes  which  in 
dences  a  special  offer  is  being  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
made  of  a  Deep  Stock  Pot.  and  Canada  are  enjoying 
The  bottom  of  this  Stock  daily  the  safety,  better  cook- 
Pot,  which  is  regular  “Wear-  ing  and  economy  insured  by 
Ever”  quality,  is  approxi-  “Wear-Ever”  Utensils, 
mately  one-third  of  an  inch  ..  r  ..  IU  ..  n 

*  I  he  Aluminum  Looking  Utensil  to. 

thick— twice  as  thick  as  the  N.w  K«n.mtioD,  p*. 

side.  The  side  of  the  Stock 


hZ'\V\W 


Send  us  this  illustration  and  youi  namo 
and  address  with  $17.00  ($18.75  if  you 
are  West  of  the  Rockies',  and  we  will  ship 
you  prepaid  a  regular  “Wear-Ever"  25-qt. 
Deep  Stock  Pot  and  Cover.  Offer  holds 
good  from  September  20th  to  October 
30th,  1923,  inclusive. 


W.  H.  Prxk  A  Ca.  Betting  h* 
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Announcing — 

Sherwin-Williams  correct 
“Household  Quide”  to  home 
painting  and  decorating 


OHERWIN-WILLIAMS  presents  to  careful  buyers  the  Household 
^  Guide.This  Household  Guide  is  new,  but  the  information 
it  gives  has  been  developed  through  57  years  of  experience. 
It  shows  you  the  correct  paint,  varnish,  stain  or  enamel  to 
use  for  every  kind  of  surface— wood,  cement,  metal,  plaster, 
etc.  It  will  be  worth  going  a  long  way  to  get  the  advice  of 
the  dealer  who  displays  the  Household  Guide,  and  handles 
all  the  Sherwin-Williams  products  specified  in  the  Guide. 
He  has  exactly  the  right  product  for  your  use. 


behind  the  Household  Guwic  U  the  experience 
of  the  largest  manufacturer  of  paints,  varnishes, 
and  enamels  in  the  world. 


•tain* 


One  hunJrcJ  and  fifty  three  large  factory 
buildings  are  busy  making  Sherwin-Williams 
Products. 

To  insure  the  very  highest  quality,  so  far  as 
possible  we  control  our  own  raw  materials  back 
to  their  sources.  For  example,  we  own  and 
operate: 

Our  own  Ind  and  tine  Our  own  oil  per*.- 
min**.  ini  plant*. 

Our  own  %m«Iirr*.  Our  own  itumk.l 

Our  own  color  plant*.  plants. 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  excep¬ 
tional  Technical  Service  Department, 
we  manufacture  a  specific  product  for 
each  surface-covering  need  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


arc  best  adapted  to  your  various  home  require¬ 
ments. 

We  are  spcciahlti  in  every  product  ue  make,  giving 
to^rach  product  the  same  care  that  wc  would 
give  if  it  were  the  only  one  wc  produced. 

And  all  of  our  facilities  we  place  behind  our 
agent  in  each  community  who  displays  the 
Household  Guide,  and  carries  all  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  products  specified  In  the  Guide.  -Go 
to  him  with  confidence. 


Save  the  Household  Quide  and  keep  il 
at  home  in  a  handy  place 

Mark  on  H  the  particular  surface  or  article  you  Have  In 
*  ii*h.  THc  Guide  cover*  lb.  more  common 
If  you  have  tome  painting.  varnishing,  en- 
Mai  nine  problem,  in  rour  home,  nol  cov- 
ered  by  the  Guide,  write  u.. 


The  householder. 
The  architect. 
The  painter. 

The  contractor. 


The. 

The  manufacturer. 
The  railroad  operator. 
The  marine  operrtpr. 


A 

the  More  ml 


be  found  prominently  d,. Moved  ,n 
Sherutn- Williams  agent — a  part  of  hi<  service . 


U'nfe  foe  <-re  IvoUet  B  **o  uuK  Send  tec  f6yc  i"  Conoid 
complete  HmuckoU  C^ude  and  AnMwnrPamimgManual 
Mpful  mformaiwn  on  all  pamt-  1 77  hinl«omr  fuH 


From  our  li*r  of  products,  wc  specify 
in  the"HousehoUI  Guide”thase  which 


t*t.  mmaini.  wjiwng  and 
cundu  \  -lu*Ncu*uthevyou 
do  fSe  wvfc  ymucif  *■»  employ 


imi-  VI  pate'.  I 
and  .aim plate.  Mmr.ampi.fr 


hool  on  i Ac  ndyrcl  or* 
puMnhed.  Addrnl  Drpc. 
BeW- 

MIERWTN- WILLIAMS  CO..  601  Canal  RJ  .  ClevebnJ.O. 


Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

The  right  finish  for  each  surface 

DYESTUFFS.  COLORS.  PIGMENTS.  CHEMICALS.  DISINFECTANTS.  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 


Digitized  by  Google 


new 


SAVE  this  guide  for  reference  with  your  family,  your  painter  and  the  Sherwin-Williama  dealer 

CONDENSED 


HOUSEHOLD  GUIDE 


For  Painting,  Varnishing,  Staining  and  Enameling 

IM  PORTA  N'T:  fcu.h  o/  the  foJu.U  below  Ui  o.<  .urn.  and  node  mark 


TO  PAINT 


TO  VARNISH 


TO  STAIN 


TO  ENAMEL 


AUTOMOBILE* 


ToMlwurtH  your 


CONCRETE 


To  rwlit  wtir 


LINOLEUM 


WALLS.  lni«rt*r  ifiidM 

w.ilb-.fi.  . 


For  biting 
attrtctivrneM 


SU  P  H 
FU«.T- 


WOODWORK 


NOTE;  Bol  multi  cun  «mf>  he 
had  by  /ollouint  iKe  carefully 
prepared  direetiont  on  label t. 


The  Shehwih-  Williams  Co 


For  cheerful 
utiifictorv  %%«n« 
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HOMB  S  A M PLK8  OK  Ol  K  NEW  CHOI*  OK  WOMEN  “STATESMEN ” 

IknlimliiK  at  i ho  left.  Ihojr  are  Hannah  Kem|rf.*r.  of  Minnesota.  Krir  Cturalirr*.  of  Arluniu.  and  Mr*.  Jam***  A  l*al*c.  of  MhiiimiU.  .ill 
Repmrntatlvr*.  At  (hr  right  U  Rot*  Hurn.  a  'late  Nrulnr  in  W*4ln|lnn.  Tlterr  arr  maro  tluiu  eighty  women.  at  |irwiil.  In  llio  various 

hvul.it I «•*  hotUo*  of  the  Lind,  not  to  mention  a  let  of  State  and  city  MCCUtlvra. 


WHAT  HAVE  WOMEN  DONE  WITH  THE  VOTE? 


WHAT  HAVE  WOMEN  DONE  with  the  von-  aincr 
1920?  Many  mere  men  may  recall  the  strenuous  work 
ami  sacrifice  by  which  equal  suffrage  was  won.  and  ii 
may  occur  lo  them  to  ask  what  the  general  result  ha*  Iwcn.  Wa* 
I  lie  Auiemlment  to  the  Constitution  worth  while?  The  women 
who  ted  i he  fkirht  for  the  Amendment,  or  some  of  them,  have  aim 
Ihs'Ii  Hiking  themselves  the  -aine  question,  it  ap|ie«rs.  and  ihe 
results  are  net  forth  in  the  September  Hth  issue  of  TAc  ll\ imam 
t'ili:rn  I  New  York).  It  i*.  to  a  certain  extent.  both  a  dangerous 
and  unreasonable  question,  sa.vs  the  writer,  who  sums  up  the 
investigation  that  the  editors  of  TAe CiU:rn  have  just  made.  It 
i-  unreasonable  liecatiHr  "the  time  i-  too  short  for  anything  like  a 
demonstration.  .  .  .  Seventy  years  it  took  women  to  get  the 
nation-wide  vote,  and  they  have  had  it  to  exercise  h*««  Ilian  thrve. 
To  throw  millions  of  |x*ople  into  a  new  and  unfnmihar  activity, 
and  expect  them  to  furnish  u  Q.  E.  I).  within  a  few  years  would  be 
absurd.”  Nevertheless,  says  the  writer,  "then*  an*  tendencies — 
directions — to  Is*  discovered."  It  is  even  |*>s«ible.  this  writer 
lielievc*.  to  isolate  certain  actions  that  would  not  have  taken 
place  without  the  work  of  women  fortified  by  the  votes,  and  "it  is 
certainly  possible  to  estimate  where  the  opport unities  lie  ahead." 
Thinking  all  this  was  true,  continues  Thr  II'onum  Citism: 

Some  months  ago  we  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  officials  of  all 
the  State  Leagues  of  Women  Voters,  as  the  woman's  organization 
in  fullest  touch  with  the  political  situation — to  In*  supplemented 
by  information  from  other  sources— and  asked  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions: 

"What  legislation  in  your  State  has  been  secured  through 
women's  influence?  What  legislation  has  lieen  prevented  by 
women? 

"How  many  women  arc  there  in  important  public  offices? 
"How  many  women  in  jury  service? 

"Have  women  guined  an  iin|iortant  place  in  party  organiza¬ 
tion? 

"Do  you  undertake  more  responsibility  in  local  matters — 
schools  or  city  clean-ups  than  before  they  had  tin*  vote? 

"  Do  the  politicians  in  your  State  consider  them  an  important 
factor? 

"  In  short,  do  women  count  in  fiolitics  and  government?" 

These  questions,  says  the  commentator,  really  boil  down  to 
two  what  have  women  tried  to  do?  and  how  far  have  they  suc- 
eeed«*d  in  |»*netrating  into  the  centers  of  |M>litieal  influence? 

The  answers,  runs  the  report,  have  varied  from  warnings 
against  claiming  too  much,  to  full  and  rather  proud  listsof  achieve¬ 
ments.  Hut  even  without  dipping  into  the  pile*  of  letters  and 
bulletins  received,  continue*  the  writer: 


From  these  and  other  source*  there  an*  very  sizable  straws  to 
be  gathered.  There  arc  llrst  the  national  measures  that  hn\< 

I  •ecu  put  over;  the  national  measures  women  have  worked  for. 
-till  unwon;  and  the  great  iuterest  they  have  taken  in  |M*litical 
•-ducat  ion. 

When  one  speak*  of  women's  national  legislative  work.  on. 
mean*  that  Washington  group  representing  fourteen  national 
organizations  which  make  up  the  Women’s  Joint  Congressional 
Committee.  And.  since  we  want  to  realize  who  nri-  the  wodihi 
sss'king  to  influence  government,  it  may  In*  n  goo<l  thing  to  lit* 
them  up  right  here: 

American  Aaaociation  of  University  Women.  American  Ilona 
Economic*  Association.  (Jeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Chile, 

<  Sirin'  Friendly  Society  in  America.  National  Congress  of  Mother* 
mid  Parent -Teacher  Association*.  National  Consumers*  ls*agu». 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  National  Federation  of 
business  and  Professional  Women.  National  I<eagtie  of  Woman 
Voters.  National  Women's  Christian  Teni|>cmncc  Union.  Na¬ 
tional  Women's  Trade  Union  league.  National  Hoard  of  th. 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  and  Service  Star  l**gi«»i> 

Besides  these.  there  is  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  also  exert¬ 
ing  political  intlueiiee  at  Washington. 

It  was  these  organizations,  we  are  told,  "numlM'ring  million* 
and  concentrated  in  the  Joint  Congregational  Committee."  tlu»i 
were  largely  rc*|>on*ihlc  for  putting  through  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Law  a  measure  designed  "t<»  secure,  through  a  combina¬ 
tion  itf  Fislernl  and  State  aid.  the  protection  of  mothers  and  n.»- 
bom  babies  from  death  through  lack  of  information  ami  car. 
This  is  called,  "a  measure  for  women  won  by  women."  Thir» 
were  other  bills  in  the  same  general  category: 

The  Cable  bill  for  the  independent  citizenship  of  women 
another  victory — was  a  measure  of  straight  feminism,  ami  tin 
campaign  was  more  of  n  fight  for  "rights”  than  that  In-hind  tb« 
humanitarian  Shcppard-Towner  bill.  Comparatively,  too.  it  wa* 
an  easy  battle.  Establishing  the  right  of  a  married  woman  to 
citizenship  independent  of  her  husband's,  it  asserted  an  olivioua 
human  right,  and  marked  a  logical  step  beyond  |K»litical  i*n- 
franchisement.  It  has  stirred  other  countries  to  renewed  or  oe» 
activity  aJong  the  same  line.  Belgium  and  Soviet  Russia  ahead.' 
have  somew  hat  similar  measures;  and  at  this  moment  one  of  lb* 
chief  interests  of  the  International  Suffrage  Alliance  is  the  pro- 
uiotion  of  a  world  agreement  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  un¬ 
fair  not  to  take  account  of  the  objections  that  have  developed 
to  this  measure  in  its  In-aringon  the  foreign-born  woman,  cut  "ff 
from  the  shelter  of  her  husband's  citizenship,  and  not  at  onceaM- 
to  secure  her  own:  but.  whatever  modifications  may  he  proposed 
or  suggestions  brought  for  meeting  temporary  conditions,  th* 
principle  stuuds  and  seems  likely  to  be  universally  establish'd 

But  before  these  two  campaigns  were  won.  there  was  another, 
which  climaxed  in  the  first  legislative  measure  put  over  by  wvtm-n 
after  the  suffrage  amendment  was  ratified.  This  was  the  makinC 
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Does  your  child  see  a  clean,  bright  world? 


Would  thing)  look  queer?  Bigger?  What  would 
hit  new  "spec*"  do,  anyhow  ?  Perhaps  they'd  make 
him  feel  shut-in  oppressively  as  by  a  baseball 
catcher's  mask.  Perhaps—! !  He  gazed  the  full  length 
of  the  street  through  his  new  glasses.  And  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  father  who  watched  him  was  quite 
as  anxious  and  eager  as  the  boy. 

Suddenly  back  from  the  horizon  to  the  anxious  face 
above  him  swept  the  boy's  eyes.  His  features  lighted 
into  a  happy  smile.  "Why,  Daddy,"  he  exclaimed, 
"the  whole  world  looks  cleaner!"* 

Before  his  young  eyes  all  blurs,  black  parches  and 
vague  shapes  had  rolled  quickly  away  like  clouds  out 
of  a  wind-scoured  sky.  Shadowy  forms  had  become 
definite.  Blurs  had  changed  into  clear-cut  shapes. 
The  world  was  suddenly  cleaner— life,  brighter. 

Five  million  children  in  this  country  are  struggling 


through  school  and  making  hard  work  of  play- 
handicapped  by  imperfect  and  inadequate  vision. 
They  don't  tell  you  about  it  because  they  don't 
know  they  are  handicapped.  They’ve  never  seen 
through  any  eyes  but  their  own.  How  should  they  know, 
therefore,  that  other  eyes  are  different? 

Your  child  may  be  thus  pitiably  handicapped.  His 
progress  in  school,  his  happiness  at  play,  his  chances 
in  grown-up  years  may  depend  upon  the  action  you 
takeinthisvitalregard.  Invcstigatehiseyesight.  Forhis 
sake  have  an  examination  by  an  expert— immediately. 

There  is  absolutely  no  other  way  to  be  sura— and 
safe.  Avail  yourself  of  the  tremendous  resources 
which  the  Wei  Is  worth  Scientific  Staff— and  other  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  betterment  of  vision— put  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  those  who  examine  your  eyes.  Have  your 
child's  eyes  examined  today. 


•  The  i  *r>d/ni  it  Inu:  tke  fmket  „  one  of  Ament «'/  fo*emoil  td melon. 

American  Optical  Company  Southbridge  Maas  USA 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


(At nrintifd 


Protect 
Young  Teeth 
from  Grit 

I  he  teeth  of  every  girl  and 
boy  deserve  a  fair  show.  Mod¬ 
ern  Dental  science  has  shown 
that  proper  care  of  children’s 
teeth  builds  eager  active  minds 
and  sturdy  bodies-* 

Here  arc  Precautions 
Thoughtful  Mothers 
Should  Take: 

First,  fhoo.f  a  »afe  dentifrice — one 
that  rontaint  no  grit,  (or  grit 
•rntebes  tooth  enamel. 

Second,  avoid  nrepjrjtioiis  contain¬ 
ing  harsh  chemical t  and  drone 
drug*  which  may  injure  the 
enamel  and  delicate  mouth  ti»- 
»ue*. 

Third,  teach  regular  brushing 
the  teeth  after  meal*  and  at  bed¬ 
time.  ‘ 

Colgate's  Ribbon  Denial 
Cream  is  safe,  for  it  contains 
no  grit  or  harmful  ingredients. 

It  is  a  double  action  denti¬ 
frice;  I — its  specially  prepared 
chalk  loosens  clinging  par¬ 
ticles;  2— its  mild  vegetable-oil 
soap  gently  washes  them  aw  ay. 

Because  of  its  delicious  taste, 
children  use  Colgate's  with¬ 
out  urging. 

A  tube  for  each  member  of 
the  family  is  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  in  sound  teeth.  Large 
tube— 25c. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Established  l  HOC. 


permanent  «*f  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
I'nited  Stat«-s  Department  of  latlmr,  a 
measure  originally  proposed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Women’s  Trade  I'nion  La-ague  in 
IM9,  whieh  had  lain  dormant  during  the 
war.  Practically  every  woman’s  org»ni/.a- 
Ihmi  in  the  country  l»ackcd  this  bill. 

One  mensure  «>f  how  far  women  have  got. 
the  writer  points  out.  would  naturally  la¬ 
the  number,  and  kind,  in  important  office. 
The  comment  runs: 

That  whole  quest  Um  de|M*nds — on  where 
you  look.  There  i*  much  to  Ik-  pleased 
about.  both  locally  and  nationally,  until 
onv  r»-ll<s-ts  that  then-  is  only  one  woman  to 
sit  in  the  next  Congress  -  Mrs.  Mao  K. 
Nolan,  of  California:  that  all  told  there  have 
U-en  only  four  actually  seated  -a  humiliat¬ 
ing  contrast  with  many  of  the  European 
countries;  no  one  at  all  seated  in  the  Senate, 
except  for  Mrs.  Felton’s  courtesy  moment. 

Blit  this  does  not  mean  that  Washington 
pul  die  and  laditical  life  is  destitute  «*f 
women,  prominent  and  disiiugui»lu-d.  Kvon 
the  most  pessimistic  nboul  tlu-  distance  w«*- 
men  have  got  in  these  matters  admit  the 
outstanding  quality  of  the  women  in  ofH- 
i-ial  positions.  Meaning  not  women  who 
are  the  Inwds  of  organizations,  hut  women 
appointed  to  high  place  by  men.  and  in 
recognition  of  their  new  power.  Then-  are 
Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  vie* -chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Kxeeutive 
Committee;  Mrs.  Emily  Nowell  Blair. 
\ i  co-chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee;  Mrs.  Helen  If.  Hardener,  the 
first  woman  Civil  Henke  Commissioner: 
M  ala-1  Walker  Willcbrandt.  Assistant  At¬ 
torney^!  eneral  of  the  United  States,  who 
siircccdial  Mrs.  Annette  Abbott  Adams; 
Mary  Anderson.  Director  of  the  Women’s 
Bureau;  Mrs.  Itcsaic  Bnn-ggcman.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Employee*  ( ’oni- 
penaalion Commission;  Miss Cnu-e Abbott, 
who  succeeded  that  other  remarkable 
woman.  Julia  Lathrop.  aa  le  ad  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s  Bureau;  I)r.  D»ui«o  Stanley,  chief 
of  the  newly  created  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  in  th<-  De|«artmcnt  of  Agricul¬ 
ture:  while  Miss  l.ucih-  Atcherson  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  lint  American 
woman  diplomat. 

The  State  legi*latiin-s.  says  tlx-  writer, 
offer  more  encouragement  than  the  Na¬ 
tional  ( 'linpn*.  More  than  eighty  women 
wen-  elected  last  fall,  in  thirty-one  Slates 
(then-  wen-  something  over  thirty  women 
in  1920).  In  this  numU  r: 

There  are  five  Senators  -in  Vermont. 
Ohio.  Oregon  and  Washington.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ha«  the  largest  number  of  women 
legislators — eight ;  Connecticut  come-  next, 
with  wren;  Ohio  next,  with  six;  while 
California,  Vermont  and  Washington  each 
have  five. 

When  it  comes  to  city,  county  and  other 
State  offices,  continues  the  writer,  just 
for  a  starter: 

Notice  that  nine  States  have  women 
State  superintendents  of  education.  ’  Not 
all  since  IITJO.  of  course,  as  witness  Mrs. 
Josephine  Corliss  lYeston.  superintendent 
in  the  Slate  of  Washington  since  11113. 
Then-  i-  a  large  number  of  county  superin¬ 
tendents  of  education  this  U-ing  a  I  airly 
easy  way  to  break  the  ice  for  office- bolding 
in  conservative  Slates. 


Women  are  not  uncommon  on  State 
commissions.  New  York  has  a  fair  list,  ami 
there  are  a  nutnlter  of  women  heading 
such  commissions.  For  instance.  Mrs. 
Alice  Curtice  Moyer-Wing.  head  of  the 
State  Industrial  Inspection  Department  of 
Missouri — the  first  woman  in  this  country 
to  In-ad  a  State  department;  Mrs.  Charles 
Bennett  Smith,  president  of  New  York’s 
Civil  Service  Commission;  Dr.  Ellen  (’. 
Potter.  Commissioner  of  Ihihlic  Welfare 
of  Pennsylvania;  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Welfare  «»f  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  Mrs.  Carina  C.  Warrington.  State 
Prohat  ion  Department  head,  Indiana; 
Mr>.  Katherine  Phillips  Edsoii,  Kxcoutixe 
Commissioner,  Industrial  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission  in  California. 

Other  iiii|H>rtanl  |m«!s  on  State  I  wards 
ami  commissions  are  filled  by  ’women 
assistant  commissioners;  secretaries.  Wo¬ 
men  county  and  city  commissioner*.  alder¬ 
men,  eouneillors  make  up  u  company  fur 
I  t«Mi  numerous  to  pass  in  review  lien-.  But 
we  must  insert  the  latest  item— that  the 
nn-h-conservatixe  old  city  of  Chariostou, 
South  Carolina,  lias  just  elected  two  women 
to  the  t  'ouneil!  Two  women  city  manager* 
an-  on  record.  Women  mayors  must  haw 
totaled  about  a  score,  and  ill  both  Kan<a% 
and  Wyoming  (maybe  elsewhere)  there 
have  Ihs-ii  instances  of  every  office  in  a  town 
Iw-ing  held  by  a  woman.  So  Tar  wo  have 
heard  of  no  women  mayors  in  the  East. 

(  Justices  of  tin-  peace,  town  clerks,  treasur¬ 
ers,  sheriffs,  must  run  up  into  the  liigh 
!  hundreds. 

Illinois  has  a  »|Ms-ially  impressive  list  <*f 
women  recently  npis.intod  or  elected  to 
puhlir  office.  It  includes  the  Fisleral  nj<- 
point ment  of  Mrs.  MaU-l  Beineckc  u* 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue:  Mrs.  K.  W. 
Bcinis,  first  and  only  woman  Commie 
•inner  of  Cook  County;  Mary  Bartel  ns-, 
assistant  to  the  judge  of  the  J  live  nils 
Court,  Cook  County;  Mias  Ada  Cart¬ 
wright.  Assistant  Attorney-General;  Mi** 
Mary  MeDowcll.  Commissioner  of  Puhlir 
Welfare  or  Chicago;  Mrs.  William  S. 
Heffernn  and  Miss  (.race  Temple,  itiomhm 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education;  Mr*, 

<  ’ntlierinc  Waugh  McCulloch,  Master  it 
Chancery.  Superior  Court;  Mrs.  MaM 
Bailey,  Assistant  United  States  District 
Attorney:  and  four  trustees  of  Chkajco 
University. 

The  article  presents  ail  imposing  list  ••( 
State  hills.  s|M>iisonsl  and  elinmpiomsl  by 
women.  In  conclusion.  says  the  writ**, 
wherever  the  activity  of  women  with  th» 
x-ote  is  considered: 

The  tendencies  seem  to  l»e  the  awn* 
whatever  place  on  the  map  we  pick  child 
welfare.  removal  of  discriminations  against 
women,  protective  legislation  for  women: 
(slucation;  iiroteetion  of  the  direct  |«n- 
mnry,  and  enforcement  of  the  lToltibitiofl 
law. 

There  haa  l*een  nothing  spectacular 
aliout  this  last,  hut  n  steady  pressure,  in 
many  States,  to  prevent  weakening.  For 
instance.  North  Dakota  women  ''havcliei-n 
more  effect ixx»  in  helping  defeat  repeal 
measures  than  in  causing  new  legi»U»ti-<n 
to  la-  introduced— especially  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  of  Prohibition” 
Ohio  women  were  a*-tix-e  in  holding  to 
enforcement  in  last  year’s  struggle,  and 
California  women  arc  said  to  have  been  the 
decisive  factor  in  putting  through  that 
State's  enfon-cment  legislation.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ami-  I’nion  i-  itself  raising  the  eiifonuhirot 
fund  which  the  legislature  refused  to  tbr 
Ciovornor.  UigillioU  Uy  UUUyifc 
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Any  Texaco  man 
will  show  you 

He  will  poura«lrcamof  golden- 
colored  T exaco  to  show  you  how 
clean,  clear,  and  (ull-bodied  a 
motor  oil  can  be. 

See  the  color !  You  can '  t  mis¬ 
take  it  — anywhere.  That  trans¬ 
lucent  golden  color  is  evidence 
of  its  purity. 

Yes,  T  exaco  quality  is  visible 
to  the  eye,  but  it  shows  up  best 
in  performance,  'I  he  final  proof 
is  in  the  cooler  bearings,  absence 
of  hard  carbon,  and  the  smoother 
running  of  your  car. 

There  ii  a  grade  for  every  tar  — 
light,  medium,  heavy  and  extra-heavy 

TUB  TBXAS  COMPANY,  U.  S  A. 

T— «  „ 


Hup  il  wi.h 
T..MO  GmoJ.i 
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THE  PAST  THREE  MONTHS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY 

<  Continual  from  /tage  38) 


on  rich  food  and 
escape  tooth  trouble? 

PROBABLY  you  can’t.  Bad  as 
modem  food  is  for  the  teeth, 
it  is  even  worse  for  the  gums. 

So  modem  food  is  today  attacking 
teeth  from  two  angles,  directly  and 
through  the  gums.  And  the  spread 
of  pyorrhea  and  other  infections 
is  attributed,  by  the  dental  profes¬ 
sion,  to  the  weakening  of  the  gum 
structure. 

How  to  clean  teeth  and 
protect  your  gums 

Ipana  Tooth  Paste  not  only  cleans 
your  teeth,  but  keeps  the  gums 
firm  and  healthy.  Thousands  of 
dentists  have  written  us  to  tell 
how  they  combat  soft  and  spongy 
gums  by  the  use  of  Ipana. 

In  stubborn  cases,  they  prescribe 
a  gum-massage  with  Ipana  after 
the  ordinary  cleaning  with  Ipana 
and  the  brush.  For  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste,  because  of  the  presence  of 
ziratol,  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
strengthen  soft  gums  and  to  keep 
them  firm  and  healthy. 

Send  for  a  trial  tube 

Ipana  is  a  tooth  paat*  that’*  good  for  your 
gums  as  wall  aa  your  taath.  Its  cleaning 
power  is  remarkable  and  Its  tame  is  unfor- 
getably  good.  Send  for  a  trial  tuba  today. 


five  Italian  member*  of  the  Com  minion 
wen*  assassinated.  while  motoring  along  a 
lonely  road. 

Italy  immediately  demanded  a  formal 
apology  from  the  Creek  Government,  an 
indemnity  of  50.000.000  lire,  and  full 
honors  by  the  Greek  fleet  to  the  Italian 
fleet  in  Pineus.  Greece,  on  August  30, 
declined  to  accede  to  all  the  terms  of  the 
ultimatum,  asserting  that  it  had  not  l»een 
proved  that  the  crime  had  been  committed 
by  Greek  citizens,  and  asked  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  longue  of  Na¬ 
tions.  The  Italian  fleet  l*>m>»ard'd  the 
island  of  Corfu  on  August  31.  killing 
several  Greek  civilians,  and  then  occupied 
the  city.  On  the  following  day  Italy 
|  seiz'd  several  other  Greek  islands,  and 
!  the  Council  of  the  D-ague  of  Nations,  on 
the  request  of  the  Gnek  Government, 
deeided  to  take  up  the  dispute.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  Government  announced  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  concern'd  Greece  and  Italy 
I  alone,  and  it.  therefore,  could  not  Is*  settled 
<  by  the  league. 

The  League  rvfemd  the  matter  to  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors,  and  on  Septeml«er 
7  it  was  announc'd  from  Paris  that  the 
I  Council  had  present'd  terms  satisfactory 
to  laitli  the  Italian  and  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment*.  The  sett  lenient  provide*  for  n 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  assassination 
of  the  Italian  Commission.  A  Japanese 
is  to  head  the  Committee,  and  it  is  to 
include  representative*  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy.  The  Council  rccom- 
i ne ml*  al»o: 

Full  memorial  service*  in  honor  of  the 
murdered  Commission  in  the  presence  of 
the  Greek  Government. 

A  deposit  of  .VMXNMKK)  lire  by  Greece 
in  n  Swiss  Itauk  as  a  guaranty,  with  the 
amount  of  indemnity  left  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice. 

A  salute  to  the  Italian  fleet  by  the  Greek 
fleet. 

Italy  ngris*s.  according  to  a  di-patch 
from  Home,  to  evacuate  Corfu  and  the 
other  Greek  island  at  present  occupied  by 
her.  as  soon  as  Greece  fulfills  all  the  terms 
of  the  settlement. 


greatly  mistaken,  minority  who  heliev. 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  will  e\.-r 
be  repealed."  he  announc'd.  "Whatever 
changes  may  Is*  made  will  represent  th. 
sincere  purpose  of  effective  enforcement 
rather  than  moderation  of  the  general 
policy."  Shaking  the  same  day  m 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming,  he  expre.-t  opposi¬ 
tion  to  nationalizing  the  coal-mines,  and 
prophosi'd  that  remedial  suggestions  might 
!•*>  expected  from  the  United  State*  Coal 
Commission’s  report  to  Congress  n<  \! 
December. 

The  President  propos'd  cooperative 
organizations,  aided  by  the  Government, 
for  the  elimination  of  middlemen  l»etw«*-u 
producer  and  consumer,  in  hi*  speech  nt 
Idaho  Falls  on  Juno  2s.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  speaking  at  Helena.  Montano, 
he  announced  his  ltclicf  that  cupitnl  and 
lalmr.  commerce  and  agriculture,  would 
be  draft'd  in  the  next  war.  if  war  could  not 
Im*  avert'd. 

The  President  and  his  party  arrived  ill 
Wrangell,  Aluskn.  on  July  S.  On  Jul.v 
he  was  welcom'd  in  Vancouver. 
Hritidi  Columbia.  It  win  the  flr-t  tinn 
a  President  of  the  Unit'd  State*  had  '  witnl 
Canada,  and  the  nccoihI  time  that  n  Pn-»i- 
dent  had  set  foot  on  foreign  soil,  0*1 
July  2S  he  was  stricken  with  illn«¥*. 
r«  |x>rie<l  to  Ik*  due  to  ptomaine  |K>ieoning. 
following  the  eating  «if  cra>*.  In  an  n-1* 
•Ip-s*  given  out  for  publication  nu  Jill' 
.’Ml.  since  hi*  illness  prevent. *1  him  fnua 
delivering  it  ornllv,  the  I*n  sident  declar'd 
hi*  ltclicf  that  the  World  Court  was  ”* 
*tep  in  the  right  dir«>etioo."  mid  wouH 
prove  "an  advance  toward  international 
|M>ace  for  which  the  reflective  conscience  •>' 
mar. kind  i*  calling."  On  August  2.  ■' 
the  Palaeo  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  th» 
President,  stricken  without  warning  b\ 
apoplexy,  died  nt  hnlf-|Ni*t  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  On  the  following  moraine 
at  three  o'clock.  Calvin  ('oolidge,  the  Yn*- 
IVesident.  to«»k  the  oath  of  office  as  l*r«  •»- 
dent  of  the  Unit'd  Slat's. 

On  August  7  the  body  of  the  Pr»-*i- 
dent  arrived  in  Washington,  and  on  Augu*: 
K  he  lay  in  state  in  the  Capitol,  when 
funeral  services  were  held.  On  the  folios- 
iug  day  the  l*ody  arrived  in  Marion,  OI*j" 
On  August  10  the  last  funeral  rit***  w»r» 
observ'd.  attend'd  by  I *n -sident  Coolidr 
and  the  Cabinet  and  other  officials,  while  th» 
whole  nation  observed  a  day  of  mourrmu- 
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—  made  by  the  maker*  of  Sal  Hepatic* 
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PRESIDENT  HARDINGS  FINAL.TOUR 

The  President**  tour  to  Alaska.  hi« 
tragically  sudden  death  in  San  Francisco, 
and  hi*  four-thou*and-milc  funeral  across 
the  Continent  stand  out  as  events  of  first 
importance  in  our  own  country.  In  the 
speeches  which  he  made  on  the  way  out, 
he  plac'd  hi*  positiou  on  mo*t  of  the  leading 
American  problems  of  the  day  squarely 
before  the  American  people.  In  the  first 
formal  talk  of  his  tour,  nt  St.  Ixtni*.  on 
June  21.  Ik-  strongly  advocat'd  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  the  Unit'd  State*  to  the  World 
Court  idea,  provided  tlint  the  election  of 
judge*  could  'a-  placed  entirely  out*ide  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
In  a  speech  on  the  following  day  at  Kansas 
City,  he  urg'd  compulsory  consolidation 
of  the  nation’*  railroad  into  a  few  systems 
as  the  only  method  by  which  the  trans¬ 
portation  problem  of  the  country  could  be 
met  without  burdening  the  taxpayers. 

He  argued  for  observation  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  laws  in  the  speech  at  Denver,  cn 
June  2*1.  "They  are  a  small,  and  a 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PROHIBITION 

President  Harding’s  Denver  speech  in 
favor  of  the  enforcement  of  prohibit  km. 
which  he  emphasiz'd  on  hi*  final  tour  hv 
the  announcement  that  the  IVeridcotal 
train  would  be  “dry,"  came  at  a  time  | 
when  the  prohibition  laws  scetned  eu- 
dangeretl  by  |>opulur  and  State  up|M>*itioo  , 
On  June  I,  to  follow  the  progress  c 4 
prohibition  sentiment  chronological)'  in  i 
this  country  and  abroad.  Governor  Smith 
of  New  York  signed  the  Cuvillier  Bill, 
repealing  the  Mullan-Gage  State  Prohiht-  i 
lion  Law.  It  was  widely  pr<dict<d  that 
the  enactment  of  this  repeal  would  result 
not  only  in  making  New  York  State  "  nR«r» 
wide  open”  than  it  had  notoriously  Ueo  i 
lief  ore,  but  also  that  there  would  !*>  col-  | 
lision*  between  Federal  and  Slate  au¬ 
thority. 

The  following  day  the  Treasury  Im¬ 
part  meat  issued  regulations  to  '-un".  cut 
the  Supremo  Court’s  decision  luimng  all 
beverage  liquors  from  territorial  water* 
the  United  States,  The  tini»  for,  the  l?;- 


t 
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She  felt  to 
miserably  out  oj 
things.  .  . 


She  wanted  to  get  off  in  a  corner 

SI  IK  knew  there  must  be  Mime  reason  why  professional  advice.  Hut  usually  —and  fortu- 
pcoplc  didn't  seem  to  take  to  her.  Hut  natcly  halitosis  is  only  a  local  condition  that 

what  it  was,  remained  an  enigma  in  her  mind.  yields  to  the  regular  use  of  Listerine  as  a  mouth 

True,  no  one  was  ever  bluntly  rude  to  her.  wash  and  gargle. 

Yet  she  was  not  sought  after  as  she  and  her  It  is  an  interesting  thing  that  this  well-known 

mother  thought  a  beautiful  girl  should  be.  antiseptic  that  has  been  in  use  for  years  for  sur- 

At  parties  she  felt  so  miserably  out  of  things  gical  dressings,  possesses  these  unusual  properties 

that  often  she  simply  wanted  to  get  off  in  a  corner  as  a  breath  deodorant.  It  halts  food  fermentation 

and  just  cry  it  out.  in  the  mouth  and  leaves  the  breath  sweet,  fresh 

This  particular  night  she  did  steal  away.  And  and  clean.  So  the  systematic  use  of  Listerine 

the  more  she  puzzled  over  the  thing,  the  more  of  puts  you  on  the  safe  and  polite  side.  You  know 

a  mystery  it  became  to  her  troubled  mind.  your  breath  is  right.  Fastidious  people  every¬ 

where  arc  making  it  a  regular  part  of  their  daily 
routine. 

That’s  the  insidious  thing  about  halitosis  \our  druggist  will  supply  you  with  Listerine. 

(unpleasant  breath).  ^  ou,  yourself,  rarely  know  He  sells  lots  of  it.  It  has  dozens  of  different  uses 

when  you  have  it.  And  even  your  closest  friends  as  a  safe  antiseptic  and  has  been  trusted  as  such 

won't  tell  vcu.  for  a  half  a  century.  Read  the  interesting  little 

Sometimes,  of  course,  halitosis  comes  from  booklet  that  comes  with  every  bottle. — Lambert 

some  deep-seated  organic  disorder  that  requires  Pharmacol  Company,  Saint  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


<*>r 

HALITOSIS 


use 

LISTERINE 
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ORMICa 


Made  from  Anhydrous  Redmanol  Resins 

SHEETS  TUBES  RODS 


Can  you  use  this 
modem  material 
of  wonderful 
adaptability  ? 


F8! 


)RMICA  pmvw!  qualities  of  the 
highest  usefulness  in  industry  that  were 
not  to  be  had  anywhere  a  few  years  ago. 
Every  month  new  applications  are  added 
to  its  rapidly  expanding  use.  Prrhaps  it 
would  solve  some  important  problem  in 
your  production! 


Formica  is  used  for  silent  non  metailic 
timing  gears  by  more  automobile  makers 
than  use  any  similar  material.  They  value 
it  for  its  elasticity,  its  durability,  and  the 
fact  that  it  holds  its  shape  and  sire  under 
the  influences  of  heat  and  oil  in  a  motor 


In  rodio,  Formica  panels  and  insulating 
tubes  are  universal.  The  list  of  set  manu¬ 
facturers  who  use  it  reads  like  a  directory 
of  the  leading  independent  makers.  They 
value  it  for  its  fine  finish,  high  dielectric 
strength,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
warp  or  deteriorate  in  use. 

Formica  serves  many  insulating  purposes 
in  the  electrical  industry  where  material 
that  has  the  highest  dielectric  and  tensile 
strength  is  needed.  It  is  unaffected  by 
moisture  or  fumes. 

Industrial  gear  cutters  use  Formica  blanks 
in  the  widest  range  of  light  and  heavy 
machinery'  where  silent,  shock  absorbing 
gears  are  essential.  It  is  widely  used  also 
for  pump  valves,  in  pumps  of  all  varieties. 

Let  Formica  engineers  advise  you  regard¬ 
ing  its  application  to  your  product. 

Send  for  folder.  "What  Formica  In." 

THE 

FORMICA  INSULATION  CO. 

4646  Spring  Grove  Ave..  Cincinnati.  Q. 
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to  go  into  effect  was  put  at  midnight. 
June  10.  The  law  meant  that  foreign 
craft,  even  those  whose  national  laws 
forced  them  to  carry  beverage  liquors, 
could  not  bring  these  liquors  inside  the 
three-mile  limit.  The  large  steamship 
lines  immediately  took  steps  to  protest 
the  ruling. 

Secretary  Hughes  made  public  on  June 
13  a  letter  to  the  British  Ambassador, 
suggesting  an  extension  of  the  three-mile 

limit  to  twelve  miles  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
bating  ruin-running  into  the  United 
State*.  The  reply  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddca 
was  published  al  the  same  time,  in  which 
he  exprest  the  British  Government’* 
objections  to  sueh  an  extension,  but  prom¬ 
ised  investigation  of  liquor-smuggling 
from  ships  of  British  register. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon,  on 
June  IS.  instructed  the  public  health 
M-nice  officials  to  observe  tin*  laws  of 
foreign  nations,  compelling  ships  of  their 
nationals  to  carry  adequate  supplies  of 
"medicinal  liquor,”  provided  it  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  ship’s  doctor. 

On  June  23  Kisleral  officials  broke  Brit¬ 
ish  customs  seals  and  removed  from  the 
White  Star  liner  Hultic  ail  its  liquor  supply, 
except  n  limited  quantity  for  medicinal 
piir|Mi'*-s.  This  action  amused  much  \io- 
lent  discussion  iti  the  press,  both  here  and 
in  England.  On  the  same  date  the 
('anadian  province  of  Manitoba,  which 
ha<l  been  under  a  prohibition  regime,  voted 
in  favor  of  the  government  sale  of  liquor. 

A  pro|Hisal  for  the  use  of  the  Army  to 
aid  prohibition  enforcement  was  severely 
attacked  by  Secretary  of  War  Week*  in 
his  speeeli  at  the  graduation  exercise*  of  the 
Army  War  College  in  Washington  on  June 
28.  On  the  same  day  Marquis  Curxoo. 
British  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  stated 
in  the  British  House  of  that  the 

American  Government  was  within  the 
law  in  breaking  British  seals  on  liner* 
stored  with  liquor.  While  Great  Britain 
was  unwilling  to  extend  the  three-mile 
limit  to  twelve  miles,  added  Mr.  Curion, 
an  effort  was  lieing  made  to  check  nun- 
running  into  the  United  States  by  British 
ships. 

The  prescription  of  liquor  by  physician.* 
was  made  much  iuor»*  simple  when  I’nited 
States  Kisleral  District  Judge  George  M. 
Itourquin.  in  a  decision  handed  down  al 
Helena,  Montana,  on  July  0.  decided 
that  "Congress  may  not  regulate  the 
amount  of  liquor  a  physician  may  pre- 
scribe." 

Prohibition  scored  two  minor  victories, 
one  in  Canada,  the  other  in  England,  on 
July  12  and  13.  On  the  former  date 
Manitoba,  after  having  recently  voted  for 
the  government  sale  of  liquors  for  lev¬ 
erage  purpose*,  defeated  a  pm|Misal  for  the 
sale  of  l»eer  and  light  wines  with  meals  in 
licensed  hotels.  On  July  13  the  House 
«*f  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  2.r>7  to  10. 
I*ssed  ljuly  Aster’s  bill  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  to  boys  and  girls  under 
••ighteen  years  of  age.  Two  weeks  later 
this  bill  was  signed  by  the  King  and  i* 
now  a  British  law. 

A  decision  handed  down  by  Judge 
Joseph  W.  Woodrougb.  in  the  Brooklyn 
District  Court,  disposed  of  the  case  of  the 
seizure  of  the  British  schooner  Marion 
Marker  near  Fire  Island  on  July  27.  1922 
She  was  transferring  liquor  to  an  American- 
owned  motor-boat  outside  the  three-mil* 
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Western  Electric 

Since  1H 69  maker *  of  electrical 


When  diamond  cuts  diamond 


— an  incident  in  making  telephones 

ARGUMENTS  for  buying  diamonds 
are  familiar  to  even  IhkIv.  Possibly 
a  new  one  is  economy. 

Vet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  makers  of  your 
telephone  find  it  a  real  economy  to  use 
diamond  pointed  tools  in  many  cutting  op¬ 
erations  which  require  a  sharp,  hard  edge. 

On  materials  which  would  blunt  hard 
steel  in  five  minutes,  there  arc  diamonds 
in  use  here  three  months  l>cforc  their  edge 
needs  to  lie  renewed. 

Justanotherindicarionthat  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  practices  economy  as  well  .is  speed  am! 
accuracy  in  the  production  of  a  telephone. 
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ePillsbury's  ‘Bran  ZMuflini 

io* ciw«f  until  cwimr  I  obi*  pnua 
•bmUnlnf.  I  **«  and  Heap  •  ucx.dic 
•'»l"  l'»  l»*ipuum  biklttc  lod.  In  ■  * 
Clip  bolllm  »il*l  Hid  IM  In  2  c«p« 
Ink*  oil  in  tour  milk  or  bunrrmllk .  .UJ 
1  raw  Pilltban'*  Hnlik  linn.  2  «up» 
PllltOurr'i  ll*u  Ploar.  2  ic»ni  omcomm 
•all  iml  l  iraipoon  baklnt  i~»«i|*i,  mil 
lboiou«hlr  wllti  >rr  and  meal  minor*. 
Bak*  20  mlnnl*-  In  hut  i>*»a.  II  ■■•«! 
milk  It  ntfd.iHnll  t.-U  and  add  2  add!- 
Ilona  I  leatpoout  baking  pun  Ml. 


Pillsbuiys 
costs  you  less 

-yet  its  better 


OF  course  you  know  the  health  value  of 
bran.Nature’s  food-laxative.  But  are  you 
familiar  with  Pillsbury's  Health  Bran— clean, 
natural  bran  in  its  natural  health-giving  form? 

And  did  you  know  there’s  decided  economy 
in  buying  this  better  bran?  Aside  from  us 
superior  quality,  you  get  actually  50  per  cent 
more  bran  for  your  money  in  the  generous 
Pillsbury  package. 

The  large,  coarse.crisp  Pillsbury  flakescome 
to  you  uncooked,  unsweetened,  unadulterated. 
Choicest  wheat  bran — from  carefully  selected 
wheat— sterilized  and  packed  air-tight— that’s 
why  Pillsbury's  is  so  effective  as  a  natural 
laxative,  so  delicious  in  bran  foods  of  all  kinds. 

Follow  the  special  recipes  on  the  Pillsbury 
package—  for  muffins,  cookies  and  bran  bread 
as  delicious  as  they  are  healthful!  Buy  it 
from  your  grocer  today.  Send  for  our  new 
Pillsbury’s  Health  Bran  recipe  book. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 

Pilbbury’i  B«t  Flour  •  Pancake  Flour 
Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour  -  Health  Bran 
Wheat  Cereal  •  Rye  Flour  •  Graham  Flour  •  Farina 


Pillsbury’s 

Health  Bran 


One  of  thejamily 
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limit  when  the  seizure  was  marie,  hut  the 
court  ruled  that  the  seizure1  was  valid,  on 
the  grpund  that  the  vessel  was  in  contact 
with  the  shore  and  attempting  to  violate 
American  law.  This  decision  is  held  by 
I*rohil»itionists  to  be  a  powerful  weapon 
against  the  l»oot ledgers  along  the  Atlantic 
eoast. 

WAGES  AND  THE  12-HOUR  DAY 

Altout  the  l>eginiiiiig  of  this  period,  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  announced  that 
-ix  railroads  had  voluntarily  increased  the 
wages  of  more  than  27,000  workers  from 
11  to  15  cents  an  hour,  and  on  Jun« 
it  was  announced  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  had  granted  increase* 
in  wages  amounting  to .  $8,500,000  to 

112.500  men.  A  report  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  issued  on  June  15,  and 
covering  ti.075  establishments  in  47  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  showed  an  increase  in 
May,  computed  with  April,  of  .3  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  employee*;  4.1  per  oent. 
in  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid,  and 
3.8  per  cent,  in  the  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings.  The  Mason  and  Builders  Association 
of  Xew  York, on  June  20,  ngrissl  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  striking  number*  of  thu  brick¬ 
layers'  union  for  a  two-year  agnomen!  at  a 
basic  wage  of  $12  per  day. 

judge  Klb«*rt  II.  Clary,  president  of  th* 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  an¬ 
nounced  in  Xew  York,  on  August  2,  that 
the  elimination  of  the  twelve-hour  day 
in  the  steel  industry  would  begin  at  once, 
and  on  August  13  it  was  rc|torted  that 
the  eight-hour  day  had  Iwn  inaugurated 
in  the  sticl-inill*  at  Clary,  Indiana. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY 

The  demand  of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners  for  higher  wages  resulted  in  a  dis¬ 
agreement  extending  through  the  hit t*r 
part  of  the  )h  riml,  and  resulting  in  a  liri«f 
strike.  The  miners,  in  comention  at  .Scran¬ 
ton,  were  admonished  on  Juno  2**.  by 
the  Federal  Coal  Coin  mission,  that  public 
sentiment  would  "tolerate  no  suspension 
of  the  anthracite  coal  supply  this  year 
(in  the  following  day  the  miners  de¬ 
manded  n  two-year  contract,  at  a  wage  n- 
en  use  of  20  per  cent,  for  contract  miner-, 
equalization  of  day  rates,  the  eight-hour 
•lay  underground,  and  payment  by  weight 
instead  of  by  carload.  A  conference  I-- 
tween  anthracite  operator*  and  workers 
lagan  in  Atlantic  City  on  July  tl,  with 
the  workers  pushing  their  demands  a* 
given  above,  together  with  demand*  for 
an  advance  of  $2  per  day  for  day  men. 
and  institution  of  the  clnck-ofT  system,  a* 
"complete  recognition  of  the  uuion.”  Tlic 
United  States  Coal  Commission  appoints! 
by  President  Harding  to  investigate  the 
situation  issued  a  report  mi  the  following 
day  recommending  Government  operation 
i  of  the  coal-mi  nos  in  an  emergency. 

By  July  27  t:e  Atlantic  City  Con¬ 
ference  wa«  re(xirtcd  to  have  reached  an 
impasse.  The  o|N-rators  n>fuscd  to  adopt 
the  check-off  system,  and  also  refusal 
"complete  recognition"  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Intervention 
by  an  especially  promulgated  law  to  pr*- 
vent  a  general  strike  was  recommend**! 
bv  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  on 
August  7.  A  few  days  later,  on  August 
12.  a  report  w*as  addrest  to  the  United 
States  Coal  Commission  by  a  voluntar 
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committee  of  educators  and  clergymen 
who  had  been  investigating  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  Employees  of  many  coal-mining 
companies  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  Alabama,  said  the  report,  were  being 
held  in  a  state  of  virtual  isolation.  On 
August  19  the  Conference  of  Operators 
and  Mine  Workers  was  resumed  in  Atlantic 
City,  but  on  the  following  day  the  con¬ 
ferees  were  reported  to  be  fur  apart,  and 
on  August  22  President  Coolidge  or¬ 
dered  a  conference  of  Governors  in  New 
York  to  take  measures  for  supplying  the 
public  with  fuel,  in  the  event  of  a  coal 
strike.  The  miners  decided  to  strike,  it 
was  announced  on  August  24,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pinchot,  appointed  “coal  arbiter” 
by  President  Coolidgo,  called  a  new  con¬ 
ference.  Tho  Governor  suggested  a  10 
per  cent,  increaso  for  the  miners,  the 
eight-hour  day,  and  union  recognition, 
but  the  strike  ln«gan  on  September  1, 
neither  the  miners  nor  the  operators  being 
willing  to  accept  Pinchot's  proposal.  On 
September  7,  howover,  it  was  reported 
that  both  oi>eraU>ni  aud  miners  had  agTced 
to  accept  the  Governor’s  terms,  and  that 
a  contract  would  be  signed  which  would 
prevent  another  coal  strike  for  two  years 
at  least. 

PAYMENTS  ON  OUR  FOREIGN  DEBTS 

During  this  period  America  received  the 
first  payment  on  her  European  accounts. 
The  British  Government  paid  $69,000,000 
on  June  15  and  on  the  same  date  the 
Finnish  Government  sent  $135,000,  both 
of  these  sums  being  the  first  semiannual 
payment*  to  lx>  mado  by  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  on  their  respective  debt*  to  the 
United  States.  Four  days  later,  on  June 
19,  tho  Anglo-American  debt-funding 
agreement,  providing  for  repayment  to  tho 
United  States  by  Great  Britain  of  war- 
lime  loan*  amounting  to  $4,000, 000.000. 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  both 
government*. 

The  financial  situation  of  tho  United 
Stales  Government  was  revealed  to  be 
very  good,  it  was  announced  on  June  30, 
the  balancing  of  the  Federal  budget  show¬ 
ing  it  surplus  of  altout  $310, 000,000  of 
revenue  over  expenditure*.  Postal  re¬ 
ceipt*  for  tho  fiscal  year,  as  announced  on 
July  7.  showed  12.10  per  cent,  increase,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Postal  Service 
with  the  exception  of  1918.  Tho  total 
postal  revenue  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
$533,000,000,  ns  compared  with  $485,- 
000.000  for  tho  year  previous.  The 
Budget  Bureau  began,  on  August  14.  to 
apportion  estimates  for  funds  to  run  the 
Federal  Government  during  tho  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1924,  on  the  basis 
of  a  total  expenditure  of  $1,700,000,000. 
Sharp  increases  in  imports  from  Europe, 
reported  Washington  on  August  19,  re¬ 
flected  improved  conditions  here. 

AVIATION  GOES  FORWARD 

On  June  6,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter.  United  States  Army  Service 
dirigible  PC-1,  tho  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  burned  at  the  Wilbur  Wright 
Field,  at  Dayton,  Ohio;  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  quarter  the  huge  new  American 
Zeppelin  ZR-1  was  launched  at  Lake- 
hurst,  N.  J.,  and  an  even  larger  Zeppelin, 
the  ZRS,  which  was  being  built  for  the 
Navy  in  Germany,  was  reported  to  be 
almost  ready  to  fly  to  this  country.  A 
twenty-eight-hour  mail  service  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York,  including  a 
night  service,  was  inaugurated  on  August 
22.  At  the  end  of  this  period  prac¬ 
tically  every  aviation  record  was  held  by 
United  States  fliers. 


lUanti/nl  vrhut  Ittlh  remain  beautiful  anti  tchil'  only  if  the 


month  glamlt  are  artire.  Vow  tooth  jxutf  mutt  tlo  more  than 
clean  gomr  teeth — it  mutt  help  the  month  gland*  keep  them  clean 


Brushing  cleans  your  teeth 
for  a  few  minutes  only 

Your  six  tiny  mouth  glands  alone 
can  keep  them  clean  day  and  night 


THE  acids  of  decay  are  forming 
nil  of  the  time — all  over  your 
teeth — 

Brushing  cannot  stop  this  condi¬ 
tion.  As  soon  ns  you  hang  up  your 
tooth  brush  the  acids  arc  nt  it  again. 

Only  one  thing  can  help — your 
mouth  glands.  It  is  the  duty  of  these 
six  little  glands  to  pump  away  all 
the  time;  to  wash  away  small  par¬ 
ticles  and  neutralize  the  acids. 

But  the  glands  need  exercise.  Soft 
foods  have  taken  it  away.  They  are 
slowing  down  and  letting  the  teeth 
decay.  You  must  give  your  mouth 
glands  the  help  they  need. 

A  tooth  paste  that  helps  these 
glands  keep  your  teeth  clean 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  helps  these 
glands.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the 
mouth  it  exerts  an  invigoratingefTcct 
on  the  mouth  glands.  It  makes  them 
send  forth  an  increased  flow  of  saliva 
and  it  makes  them  continue  to  work 
in  a  healthy  normal  fashion. 

This  increased  flow  of  fluids  pours 
into  all  the  crevices  of  the  mouth 
and  in  between  the  teeth  where  the 


Free  Offer 


tooth  brush  cannot  rench — washing 
away  small  particles;  cleansing  every 
surface  of  the  teeth. 

These  fluids  being  alkaline  neu¬ 
tralize  the  acids  of  the  mouth  which 
ure  constantly  forming. 

Pebeco  docs  more  than  clean  your 
teeth.  It  leaves  your  whole  mouth 
in  a  healthy,  live  condition — your 
gums,  your  palate — the  entire  oral 
cavity.  Physicians  say  its  tonic  effect 
extends  even  to  the  tonsils. 

The  best  possible  dentifrice 
for  cleaning 

Pebeco  cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth 
as  thoroughly  os  any  dentifrice  can. 
It  does  not  scratch.  It  does  not 
injure  the  edges  of  the  gums  or 
delicate  membranes  of  the  mouth. 

The  invigorating  taste  and  the 
refreshing  feeling  Pebeco  leaves  in 
your  mouth  is  convincing  proof  that 
this  tooth  paste  has  done  more  than 
clean  your  teeth  temporarily.  It  has 
left  your  month  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  which  will  make  it  stay  clean. 

Pebeco  is  manufactured  only  by 
Lchn  &  Fink,  Inc. — 50c  at  all  drug¬ 
gists. 

Send  coupon  for  free  trial  tube 

LEHN  L  PINK.  Inr. 

DrpU  J.7t  CM  Greenwich  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  free  your  new  Urge  sire  sample  tube  of 
Pebeco  Tooth  Pa*le  and  your  book  let  uhteh  et  plaint 
the  importance  of  the  mouth  glands  in  keeping  the 
mouth  healthy  and  the  teeth  white  and  strong. 
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PAMPERED  PAPYRUS,  ON  HIS  WAY  HERE  TO  SHOW  US 

HOW  A  HORSE  CAN  RUN 


THERE  is  going  to  bp  a  great  horse 
ra re  at  Belmont  Park.  New  York, 
on  October  20.  It  will  Ik*  an  inter¬ 
national  affair,  the  champion  thorough  bred 
three-.vear-old  of  Kugland  against  the 
best  America  can  produce,  and  sports 
experts  assure  us  that  the  contest  promises 


decided  that  a  sjH-ciid  supply  of  Mater 
nould  be  brought  from  Kngland.  and. 
by  a  special  government  dispensation,  it  is 
reported  that  enough  of  Papyrus’  own  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  food  inay  Ik*  ini|>ort<-d  n> 
last  until  the  match  at  Belmont  Park  has 
lMs*n  run.  The  solution  of  the  l*eer  diffi- 


by  a  Yale  padlock 

Get  a  good  sturdy  padlock  for 
your  garage  door,  your  cellar  door 
or  your  tool  cabinet.  When  a 
sneak-thief  secs  the  name  YALE, 
he  knows  what  he’s  up  against. 

Other  padlocks  may  resemble 
Yale  at  first  glance,  but  they’re 
not  marked  YALE.  That  name  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  su¬ 
perior  product. 

The  fit  of  the  key,  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  useful  service,  the  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  of  ready  action  and 
the  enduring  protection  of  the 
Yale  pin -tumbler  padlock  are 
known  to  discriminating  buyers 
everywhere — and  there  arc  other 
Yale  padlocks,  in  style  and  price, 
for  every  padlock  need. 

Ask  your  denier  to  show  you 
the  Yale  padlock  display  board. 

The  Yale  &.  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  U.  S  A. 

Canadian  Branch  at  St.  Catharine »,  Onf. 


A  BRITISH  CHAMPION  TO  HACK  IN  AMERICA 

Papyrus.  the  Kngli»Ii  Derby  winner.  I.  coming  over  lo  meet  our  l*»l  three-yraroM  at  Belmont 
l*ark.  and  racing  expert*  are  predicting  a  large  occi.ion 


£2=4 


N-jjM 


YALE 


Made  is  Yale  Marked 


to  arouv  a.  much  interest  in  thin  country 
a.  did  the  yacht  race  for  Ihp^arnra'toop. 
Papyrus,  the  Engli»b  champion,  due  to 
set  sail  for  these  shores  on  September  22. 
on  the  Aquitania.  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
Knglish  Derby,  that  racing  classic  by  M-hich 
all  others  are  measured-  For  a  time  the 
question  of  food  for  the  Knglish  horse 
threatened  to  wreck  the  negotiations  f«u* 
bringing  hitn  to  these  shore*.  Papyrus, 
said  report.  like  tnanv  good  Knglish  ath¬ 
letes.  had  to  have  his  beer  w  hen  he  »a* 
in  training,  and  how  was  he  to  get  beer  in 
America?  Then  the  question  of  his  oats 
came  up.  The  Federal  Government  has 
very  strict  laws  against  the  importation 
of  hay.  corn  and  oats.  Even  the 
matter  of  the  champion's  drinktng- 
watcr  M-as  a  problem.  It  was  finally 


cully,  if  it  has  Inen  solved,  is  not  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  public  press.  It  is  authorita- 
lively  announced,  however,  that  Papyrus 
Mill  come,  and  run.  and  win  if  In*  can; 
and  that  100,000  people  will  In*  on  hand  to 
sec  him  do  it. 

The  English  racer  will  have  three  week*, 
after  his  arrival,  to  become  acclimated  and 
ngain  his  land-legs  before  the  race.  Even 
so,  several  American  racing  sharks  an* 
predicting  he  will  l>e  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage.  Henry  D.  King  writes,  on  thi- 
pliase  of  the  matter,  both  pro  and  eon. 
in  the  New  York  Herald : 

Altho  the  American  colt  has  not  been 
selected,  most  race-goers  are  already  pn- 
dieting  an  easy  victory  for  him.  irrespective 
•  if  whether  he  is  Harry  F.  Sinclair’s  Z*» 
or  Richard  T.  Wilson'*  Wilderness.  They 
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Why  the  Royal  Cord  man 
is  the  busiest  tire  dealer  in  town 


Royal  cords  came  out 

*  this  year  with  three  new 
advantages. 

These  are  the  three  new 
U.  S.  Rubber  discoveries: 

Flat  Band  Process — ensuring  the 

positive  length,  angle  and  strength  of 
each  cord. 

Web  Cord — the  first  successful  meth¬ 
od  of  impregnating  cords  with  pure 
rubber  by  direct  soaking  in  the  latex. 

Sprayed  Rubber — the  first  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  rubber. 


These  discoveries  have  been  put 
to  the  test  by  thousands  of  car 
owners. 

They  are  showing  a  practical 
money’s  worth  that  no  one  can 
question — and  everybody  is  talking 
about  it. 

So  there  are  many  new  customers 
coming  in  to  the  Royal  Cord  dealer 
— and  his  old  friendships  are 
stronger  than  ever. 

United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


U.  S.  Royal  Cord  Tires 

United  States  ©  Rubber  Company 


O  1923  U.S  Rubbft  Co 
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C 7Kake  the  tZ)ream  Come  CJrue 


CRUISING  'Round  the  World  is  a  Great  Adventure— a 
thousand  vacations  in  one.  Even  the  anticipation 
of  such  a  Cruise  is  an  absorbing  Adventure.  That  is  why 
you  are  urged  to  consider  NOW  seven  weeks  before  sail¬ 
ing— the  'Round  the  World  Cruise  of  the  New  Cunarder 
FRANCONIA,  under  the  experienced  tour  management 
of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department.  This  Cruise, 
in  reality,  will  be  one  unbroken  holiday  133  days  the 
most  glorious  days  of  a  lifetime.  So  novel,  so  varied,  so  full 
of  exotic  charm  that  every  day  will  remain  with  you  always 
—not  as  a  dream,  but  as  a  very  real  experience— a  Great 
Adventure. 

And  it  is  so  easy  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 

The  cost,  usually  the  first  consideration,  is  little  more 
than  expenses  at  home  for  the  same  period.  And  as  for 
the  necessary  time— just  a  little  planning  now,  a  little 
saving  on  commonplace  trifles  perhaps— for  this  Great 
Adventure. 

Consider  the  coming  Cruise  of  the  FRANCONIA  as  a 
possibility  for  you.  In  the  size  and  character  of  ship,  in 
the  extent  and  varied  interests  of  the  lands  visited,  in  the 
luxury  of  travel  on  land  and  sea  provided,  in  the  experi¬ 
enced  care  and  attention  to  details  for  your  personal 
comfort  and  pleasure,  in  the  companionship  of  cultivated 
people  this  Cruise  of  the  FRANCONIA  is  the  supreme 
opportunity  to  see  and  know  the  world.  Sails  from  New 
York,  November  1 5th,  or  from  San  Francisco,  Decem¬ 
ber  4th.  Returns  to  New  York  March  27th. 

Carefully  planned  shore  excursions  from  all  ports  of  call 
included  in  initial  cost.  Special  inland  trips  optional. 
Itinerary  includes  Havana,  Panama  Canal.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan  (13  days —  Yokohama, 
Kamakura,  Tokyo,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nikko,  Inland  Sea, 
(Miyajima),  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Batavia, 
Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Colombo,  Bombay, 
Port  Tewfik,  Cairo.  Naples,  Monaco,  Gibraltar  — 
and  home. 


The  FR  ANCON  I A  party  will  be  limited.  Reservations 
should  be  made  now.  Write  for  full  details  -deck  plans 
and  illustrated  book  of  the  Cruise.  Experienced  travel 
representatives  of  the  American  Express  will  give  you 
every  assistance  in  perfecting  your  plans.  Call, phone 
or  write  any  office  of  the  American  Express  Co.,  or 


American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


Wherever  you  go  attvuys  carry  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques . 
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go  even  further  and  say  that  America  will 
win  the  race  even  if  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney V 
filly  Untidy  is  the  English  Derby  winner's 
opponent. 

No  one  denies  that  Papyrus  is  a  great 
eolt.  All  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration  for  any  English  Derby  winner. 
They  say  that  if  the  race  were  held  in 
England  Papyrus  prolmblv  would  win. 
They  assume  that  Papyrus  will  not  run 
as  well  in  this  country;  that  the  change  of 
climate  will  affect  him;  that  he  has  raced 
on  the  grass  in  England  and  thVt  our  dir’ 
track  will  he  confusing  to  him. 

Hut  veteran  horsemen  who  have  raced 
l»oth  here  and  abroad  have  no  such  misgiv¬ 
ings.  They  say  that  a  real  good  thorough¬ 
bred  will  race  well  any  place  if  he  irt  at  the  top 
of  his  form,  and  they  know  of  no  reason 
to  make  him  low  his  form.  They  admit 
that  he  will  Ik-  net  hack  a  bit  by  the  trip 
over,  but  if  he  arrive*  here  three  weeks 
before  the  race  he  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  regain  his  form. 

They  point  out  that  he  is  a  eolt  of  great 
spis-d  and  endurance,  and  that  he  can  carry 
weight  hotter  than  the  American  colts. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Hritish  horse  in  the 
U-st  possible  mental,  as  well  as  physical, 
condition  for  the  race,  he  will  bring  along 
quite  a  retinue.  Hnr  of  Gold,  his  play¬ 
mate  and  military  stahlcmntc  companion, 
is  to  keep  the  eolt  company,  and  so 
is  the  little  black  cat  whoso  favorite 
pastime  is  rubbing  his  head  against  the 
legs  of  Ben  Irish’s  famous  horse.  Trainer 
Jarvis  will,  of  course,  go  along,  as  also  w  ill 
the  stable  boy  who  massages  Papyrm 
several  hours  every  day,  and  another  lad 
whose  job  is  to  exercise  the  thoroughbred. 

Steve  DoilOgliuc,  called  the  leading 
jockey  in  England  for  the  past  nine  years, 
and  who  was  in  the  saddle  on  Papyrus  w  hen 
he  won  the  Derby  this  year,  is  coining  over 
to  ride  in  the  international  cont<«t.  It 
has  Ihsui  reported  and  denied  thut  Mr 
Donoghue  is  to  receive  $7.’».tMMI  for  hi* 
services  if  Papyrus  wins.  Win  or  lom 
however,  "the  grand  manner  has  returned 
to  the  turf,"  exults  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Timet.  He  quest  ions  and  comment* 

Will  America’s  contender  be  Ze\  .  dis¬ 
tant  cousin  of  Papyrus?  Will  the  Derbj 
victor  stand  the  ocean  trip  and  the  brief 
l-riod  of  acclimatization?  Will  Donoghtn- 
ridc?  Will  America  win?  Already  they 
are  arguing,  not  only  at  Saratoga  Springs 
but  as  well  in  California,  in  Paris,  in  tin- 
domain  of  Tattersall’s,  and  in  a  thousand 
places  between  and  beyond.  And  the 
Westchester  Pacing  Association  directors 
arc  planning  for  a  record-breaking  crowd 
of  100.000  spectators. 

The  ocean  trip  for  Papyrus — that  is  one 
of  the  big  questions.  With  engagements 
ahead  on  English  tracks  and  with  only  three 
weeks  for  actual  training,  aside  from  a  few 
days  of  rest  after  the  proliablc  dale  of  ar¬ 
rival,  the  Derby  star  will  In-  pushed  lot* 
hard,  in  the  opinion  of  u  good  many 
especially  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
Others  point  to  many  a  crack  horse  that 
has  made  the  trip  without  turning  a  hair 
Eighty  polo  |M>nies  in  a  batch  wen-  loaded 
on  a  West-bound  liner  a  few  days  ag»«- 


Horses,  however,  are  like  humans — some 
are  good  travelers,  others  wilt. 

More  than  a  few  Derby  winners  have 
come  to  America,  tho  not  with  a  match 
race  staring  them  in  the  face.  Diomcd 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He  won 
the  first  Derby  of  them  all.  in  1780.  and 
he  was  sold  to  Americans  for  £50.  For  a 
long  time  much  of  the  racing  stock  on  this 
side  was  traced  to  him. 

Ormonde,  the  unbeaten,  winner  106 
years  later,  was  sold  to  South  America  for 
17.000  guineas,  by  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster.  Ormoude  returned  to  England 
and  then  came  to  America,  going  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  St.  Blaise,  1883,  winner,  and 
Kingcraft.  1870.  were  others. 

Then  there  was  George  Fnderick.  Ho 
won  the  Derby  In  1874,  and  a  few  days 
afterward  accidentally  crocked  his  fore¬ 
leg.  In  the  end  he  was  sold  for  65  guineas, 
and  died  on  n  Canadian  farm.  Blue 
(Sown  had  a  different  end.  He  won  the 
Derby  in  1868  and  was  later  sold  to  the 
Keene  Ntring.  but  he  died  on  the  voyage 
across  tho  Atlantic. 

Sometimes  the  big  honM>s  have  gone  in 
the  other  direction.  1*101X0  Lorillard  chal¬ 
lenged  all  the  horses  of  America  to  meet 
Parole,  who  at  the  age  of  five,  in  1878.  won 
the  Baltimore,  Suraloga  and  Monmouth 
Cups.  That  fall  Parole  went  to  England 
and.  tho  post  his  l>cHt,  won  several  rac«*. 

In  1880  lie  came  back  to  America  and  won  i 
more.  Parole  took  travel  philosophically. 

There  was  also  Iroquois,  liecause  of 
whom  British  turf  authorities  still  speak  of 
1881  as  the  American  year.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  Derby  of  that  year  a  cable 
code  word  was  received  in  New  York,  and 
a  good  part  of  New  York  threw  its  hat 
in  the  air.  The  word  was  “  Iropcrtow." 
That  meant  that  the  Derby  had  finislnsl 
thus:  Iroquois,  first;  Peregrine,  his  chief 
rival,  second;  Town  Moor.  Is»rd  Roue 
bery'tt  2.Vto-l  shot,  third.  An  American 
had  at  last  won  the  grentest  of  the  classics. 

That  year  showed  the  intensity  that  can 
ls<  reached  when  ordinary  differences  of 
opinion  over  horse*  arc  complicated  by 
international  rivalry. 

The  present  British  Derby  champion 
has  relatives  in  this  country,  and  one  of 
them.  Zev,  may  be  his  rival  in  the  greet 
October  race.  Dealing  with  the  family 
tree  of  the  American  and  British  thor¬ 
oughbreds,  the  writer  says: 

Tracery,  tin1  sire  of  Papyrus,  was  hred 
bv  August  Belmont  at  the  Nursery  Stud 
in  Kentucky  and  ran  third  to  Tagalie  in 
the  Epsom  Derby,  but  won  the  Doncaster 
St.  Logcr.  His  sire.  Itoek  Sand,  a  Derby 
winner,  was  by  Sainfoin,  whom  King 
Edward  had  wanted  to  purchase.  John 
Porter,  hia  trainer,  feared  he  might  become 
unsound.  Sainfoin  was  sold  to  Sir  James 
Miller,  and  won  the  Derby  for  him  instead 
of  King  Edward.  Tracery's  dam  was  by 
Orme.  son  of  Ormondie.  and  his  granddad 
Plaisanterie,  a  -great  winner,  whose  son. 
Childwick.  by  St.  Simon,  captured  the 
<  zare witch. 

The  first  August  Belmont  owned  the 
great-greut-granddam  of  The  Finn,  sire 
of  Zev,  named  Woodbine,  and  she  won 
him  races.  He  is  related  to  Papyrus 
tlirough  Bond  Or.  The  Finn  is  by  Ogden, 
by  Kilwarlin.  winner  of  the  St.  Leger;  his 
dam  Oriole,  by  Bend  Or. 

The  Times  rejoices,  editorially,  that 
“something  new  in  international  horse- 
racing  is  forecast  by  the  match  arranged 
for  this  year's  winner  of  the  Derby, 
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With  all  the  flashing  fashions  in  footwear  that  come  and 
go  with  the  seasons,  there  is  a  certain  consistency  in  the 
standards  of  quality,  design  and  finish  that  is  carefully 
looked  for  by  the  discriminating. 

Since  1890  discriminating  purchasers  have  more  and  more 
looked  to  and  chosen  shoes  of  Vici  kid  as  most  consis¬ 
tently  meeting  these  high  standards  of  quality,  design 
and  finish. 

Since  1890  the  world's  leading  style  artists  have  more  and 
more  selected  Vici  kid  as  the  ideal  leather  in  which  to  pro¬ 
duce  fashionable  footwear — footwear  that  most  definitely 
expresses  shoe-refinement,  shoe-clcgancc  and  shoe-quality. 

•Ask  your  dealer  for  shoes  of  Vici  kid.  No  other  leather 
combines  ALL  the  advantages  of  Vici  kid. 


ROBERT  H.  FOERDERER,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Selling  Agents:  LUCIUS  BEEBE  SONS.  Boston 

Sethni  Ajmocs  in  all  paru  o/  t hr  uorU 

VICI  kid 

Rc«-  U.  S.  P«.  OH. 


THlJkft  IS  ONLY  ONI  VICI  RIO  -—  THERE  NEVER  HAS  BEEN  ANV  OTHER 
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Your  'Recreation  and 

ATLAS 

75,000  people  swaying  with  enthusiasm  over  a 
spectacular  play  create  a  strain  that  might  wreck 
an  ordinary  structure.  But  the  modem  stadium 
built  with  Portland  Cement  insures  to  such  vast 
crowds — safety. 

In  addition,  Portland  Cement  gives  permanence 
and  beauty  to  this  and  other  types  of  recreational 
structures — swimming  pools,  play  grounds,  gym' 
nasiums  and  clubhouses  No  modem  construction 
is  possible  without  this  essential  material. 

Atlas  facilities  are  a  big  factor  in  providing  at  low 
cost,  an  adequate  supply  for  the  growing  needs, 
not  only  of  recreation,  but  industry,  housing, 
education  and  commerce.  Even  in  this  greatest 
building  year  of  our  history,  Portland  Cement 
still  remains  the  cheapest  of  all  manufactured 
commodities. 

• 

Shipments  of  300  carloads  of  Atlas,  about  11,000 
tons,  in  a  single  day  are  not  unusual.  And  all  of 
the  85  intricate  operations  in  the  manufacture  of 
Atlas  are  under  continuous  scientific  control, 
maintaining  Atlas  as  “the  Standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured." 

The  Allas  Portland  Cement  Company  u  dl  be  glad 
to  answer  any  question  regarding  the  cement  indus • 
try  or  the  use  of  Atlas.  Its  Technical  and  Sentce 
Departments,  as  well  as  its  large  assortment  of 
infnrmathe  literature,  are  at  the  public's  disposal. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM 


Philadelphia  Sc.  le>u*  Det  Mon** 

Dayton  Omaha  Bufialo  KanucCltT 
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Papyrus,  to  Im*  brought  to  America  to  rac- 
against  our  l»est  American  throe-year-old 
at  Belmont  Park  in  Oetoln-r.  The  writer 
continues: 

The  preliminary  tests  to  decide  which 
of  our  thoroughbreds  is  to  1m*  pitted  against 
the  English  horse  will  thenuclvoa  be  full 
of  interest  and  excitement.  The  great 
popularity  of  racing  in  this  country  will 
doubtless  be  shown  as  never  l>efore  by  the 
crowds  which  will  flock  to  the  elimination 
races  and.  above  all,  to  the  final  encounter, 
upon  the  result  of  which  the  sjMirting  men 
of  two  nations  will  hang  breathless.  If. 
as  is  still  hoped,  the  French  horse  Epinard 
is  also  brought  over  to  make  the  contest 
triangular,  the  international  significance  of 
the  race  will  In-  greatly  heightened. 

Never  before  has  a  Derby  winner  come 
to  try  out  our  beat,  tho  we  have  many 
time*  sent  over  American  horses  to  take 
|*art  in  the  Derby.  It  is  certain  that  the 
doings  of  Papyrus  will  l»e  minutely  n-- 
ported  from  the  day  of  sailing,  through 
the  period  of  becoming  acclimatized  here, 
and  training,  up  to  the  hour  of  the  great 
race  itself.  N'o  outdoor  s|*ort,  continued 
through  months,  is  capable  of  attracting 
such  vast  timings  of  |ieoplc  and  arousing 
such  intensity  of  excitement  ns  horse- 
racing.  The  match  between  Papyrus  and 
the  as  yet  undesignatisl  American  horse 
will  lie  sure  to  eclipse  in  intcn*t  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  liefore  known  in  the  United 
Slates. 


“DOCTORED"  BASEBALLS  IN  TIIE GAME 

THE  "EMERY  BALL,"  together  with 

other  varieties  of  "doctored "  balls, 
is.  of  course,  outlawed  from  the  Big 
League  diamonds;  hut  just  the  same,  says  a 
baseball  critic  of  standing  and  experience, 
all  through  the  prvseiit  season  then-  ha\.- 
U-cn  evidence*  of  the  n-turn  of  the  fn«k 
ball.  Some  of  tho  best  pitchers  in  the 
major  league*,  says  this  writer.  II.  (\ 
Salsingcr.  who  presents  his  discoveries  in 
the  pages  of  Baurball  (New  York),  have 
In-on  n-sorting  to  trickery,  and  nearly 
everybody  on  the  "inside"  knows  it.  The 
pitchers  don't  go  through  the  game  pitching 
"docton-d"  balls;  they  call  on  their  scen-t 
n-source*  only  in  tight  holes.  If  they  an- 
working  under  fair  leads,  they  omit  the 
treatment,  but  "if  the  going  gets  tight,  and 
they  face  situations  that  demand  extreme 
strategy,  they  rely  upon  a  ‘docton-d'  hall 
to  pull  them  through."  Mr.  Salsinger  ex¬ 
plains,  partly  by  way  of  upology  for  the 
ways  of  pitchers: 

Pitching  is  different  from  anything  •  lac 
in  baseltall.  It  is  not  fully  understood  b\ 
anybody  but  the  pitcher  himself.  Tie- 
catchers  understand  mon-  about  pitching 
than  any  other  person  outside  the  pitcher 
himself,  but  even  the  catchers  lack  a  gn-at 
deal  of  knowb-dge  on  this  art.  A  pitcher 
himself  knows,  and  what  he  know*  he 
keeps  mostly  to  himself  as  a  trade  secret. 
He  guards  bis  knowledge  with  mon-  car-- 
than  ever  since  the  rule  prohibiting  freak 
pitching  went  into  effect.  Pitching  is  a 
pitcher's  livelihood.  The  more  games  he 
wins,  t  he  more-  salary  lie  draws.  Therefore. 
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he  will  do  all  he  can  to  win  games,  at  least 
all  he  can  get  away  with.  If  he  can  cheat 
a  little,  ami  get  hv  in  doing  it.  he  will  cheat 
a  little,  and  most  of  them  do. 

The  paragraph  is  not  ours,  hut  is  a  near- 
verhatim  report  of  a  statement  made  to  us 
by  one  of  the  crack  pitchers  of  the  major 
leagues.  Me  admitted  that  a  great  deal  of 
doctoring  of  baseballs  was  going  on.  but  he 
also  excused  the  practise. 

Itusclmlls  have  I  wen  treated  in  odd  ways. 
One  pitcher  hail  a  hollow  in  his  glove  and 
he  filled  this  with  vaseline  before  he  walked 
to  the  box.  Me  never  resorted  to  the  vik- 
linc  until  he  got  into  a  pinch,  and  then  he 
daulted  it  on  the  ball  as  he  prepared  to 
wind  up.  It  gave  the  ball  a  peculiar  break. 

Another  pitcher  chews  a  combination  of 
licorice,  tobacco  and  coffee.  This  mixture 
produces  a  thick  (laid.  Me  gets  a  daub 
of  this  on  the  ball  whenever  the  situation 
is  tight,  ami  pitches  a  "sailor." 

Still  another  pitcher  used  to  put  belt 
grouse  on  the  band  of  the  glove  before  he 
went  to  the  pitching  mound.  An  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  would  cause  the  ball  to  spin  and 
break  sharply. 

There  wus  the  shine  ball.  To  prepare  the 
hull  one  side  was  rubbed  on  the  uniform 
until  the  cover  hud  u  nice  gloss.  The  de¬ 
livering  would  be  extremely  deceptive  to 
the  eye.  The  gloss  side  would  make  the 
ball  hard  to  see,  and  the  other  side,  rougher 
to  a  certain  extent,  would  cause  a  twist. 
The  smooth  side  would  naturally  go 
through  the  air  easier  than  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lull. 


Split-second  Speed 

with  Proof  of  Accuracy 


Among  the  other  known  ways  to  secure 
artificial  curves,  breaks,  Iwnds.  twists, 
shoots,  hooks,  or  wliut  you  core  to  call  the 
sudden  course  of  the  ball,  says  Mr.  Sal- 
singer,  may  bo  mentioned  these: 


SPEED  is  often  apparent  rather  than  real.  Speed 
in  figuring,  without  first-  time  accuracy  of  results, 
is  waste.  Speed  means  increased  value  only  when 
other  qualities  are  not  sacrificed  nor  diminished. 


Mub  grease  into  the  teams. 

I  'se  rosin  on  the  cover. 

Hub  mud  between  the  seams  on  one 
side  of  the  ball. 

(toughen  one  spot  on  the  ball  by  the  use 
of  the  llnger-nnil. 

Hrenk  a  team. 

l-oosen  the  cover. 

Wrinkle  the  cover. 

Apply  chewing-gum  to  the  cover  of  the 
ball,  pasting  a  bit  of  gum  on  any  single 
xpot  on  the  surface. 

All  of  these  systems  have  Ixvn  t ril'd. 
Yes,  and  many  more.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  curve-ball  pitchers  secured 
his  repunt ion  by  the  application  of  chew¬ 
ing-gum  to  the  cover  of  the  ball.  Me  al¬ 
ways  chewed  gum,  but  whenever  he  got 
into  a  tight  spot  he  would  apply  a  speck  of 
it,  and  a  speck  was  enough  to  secure  such 
a  break  on  the  ball  that  no  batsman  could 
hit  it  safely. 

Pitchers  used  to  carry  a  sack  of  resin  in 
their  hip-pocket*.  That  is.  some  of  them 
did.  The  legislation  against  freak  deliveries 
eliminated  the  resin.  Hut  quite  a  numlxT 
of  pitchers  are  still  pitching  a  resin  ball. 
He  tween  innings  they  make  liberal  appli- 
cations  of  powdered  resin  to  their  clothing 
and  this  enables  them  to  use  resin  with  a 
great  deal  less  effort  and  much  more*  sub¬ 
tlety  than  the  old  method. 

A  pitcher  can  invariably  "accidentally  " 
get  a  daub  of  mud  on  the  hall.  In  one 
game,  last  season,  we  noticed  the  ground- 
keeper  pour  a  bucket  of  water  in  one  spot 
near  the  pitching  rubber  and  another  buck¬ 
etful  in  one  spot  near  the  home-plate.  It 
was  a  dark  day  and  the  home  pitcher,  using 
a  fast  ball,  twirled  a  shut-out  game.  It  was 
difficult  enough  to  see  the  ball  from  the 
press  box.  and  bat.  men  told  us  they  could 


The  Monroe  Automatic  Calculating  Machine  is 
valuable  in  any  business  office  because  it  accomplishes 
the  aim  of  figuring,  with  split-second  speed  while  main¬ 
taining  accuracy,  simplicity,  durability  and  all-round 
usefulness. 

A  two-way  mechanism  makes  the  use  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  simple  and  direct.  For  addition  or  multiplication, 
simply  touch  the  Plus  (+)  Bar;  for  subtraction  and 
automatic  Division,  touch  the  Minus  (— )  Bar.  All  of 
the  factors  of  the  problem  appear  in  large,  distinct 
figures  giving  a  Visible  Proof  of  Accuracy. 

To  appreciate  what  speed  in  figuring  means,  you 
should  arrange  for  a  trial  demonstration  on  your  own 
work  by  signing  and  mailing  the  coupon. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Monroe  Service  U  available  al  all  Principal  Point*  in  the  United  State* 
and  Canada  and  throu*hout  the  World 

-  COUPON  - 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Without  cost  or  obligation  (check  as  dewed): 

□  Send  further  information  on:  □  Arrange  for  demonstration  of: 

_J  Automatic  Models  U  Fraction  Models 

Li  Hand-operated  Model*  □  British  Currency  Models 

Firm  Name _ Individual _ 

Address - City. - u.,a, 
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hardly  se<*  it  any  better.  Few  light  halls 
were  pitched  to  the  batsmen  in  that  game. 

Getting  mud  between  the  aeama  in  one 
spot,  of  course,  puts  more  weight  in  that 
spot  than  in  any  other  section  and  causes 
an  unusual  break.  To  travel  true  a  lull 
must  have  its  weight  equally  balanced  and 
bo  perfectly  round.  According  to  the 
writer: 


University  professors  would  hove  a 
happy  time  scientifically  explaining  the 
result  of  the  treatment  given  bulls  by  the 
majority  of  major  league  pitchers.  Science 
could  well  explain  ull  of  it.  A  sphere  that 
is  perfectly  round  and  perfectly  balanced 
as  to  weight .  the  size  of  a  baseball,  traveling 
fiO  feet  through  the  air  at  a  certain  momen¬ 
tum.  can  lie  made  to  go  three  feet  out  of  its 
course  by  a  loose  thread  hardly  risible,  by  a 
slightly  roughened  cover,  by  resin  in  one 
spot .  by  a  tiny  piece  of  gum,  by  a  grain  of 
mud,  by  hardly  more  than  a  speck  of  vase¬ 
line  or  grease,  by  having  one  smooth  sj*ot 
on  the  ball.  Briefly,  the  least  artificial 
change  in  the  surface  of  a  perfect  sphere 
prevents  it  from  traveling  through  the  air 
on  a  true  line,  hut  coni|>cla  it  to  leave  its 
course  suddenly  and  sharply.  Major  league 
pitchers  who  literally  know  nothing  about 
the  scientific  reasons  for  these  occurrences, 
by  constant  experiments,  have  made  dis¬ 
coveries  that  would  add  vastly  to  the  study 
and  researches  of  our  university  laln.ra- 
toriet.  We  Udieve  that  American  scien¬ 
tists  have  raisM-d  a  great  ileal  by  not 
making  an  exhaustive  and  intensive  study 
of  curve-ball  pitching,  for  all  these  freak 
breaks  in  deliveries  must  be  listed  under 
the  general  heading  of  curves. 

A  pitcher  with  hard  finger-nails  can 
easily  dent  the  cover  of  the  ball,  juirticu- 
larly  the  Ciovcr  of  the  ball  now  in  use.  for 
this  ball,  according  to  the  manufacturers, 
has  a  cover  stretched  more  tightly  than 
that  or  the  old-stylo  ball.  It  is  of  finer 
leather  and  therefore  easier  to  w-ratrh. 
Itv  doing  this  the  pitcher  adds  a  foot  or 
more  to  his  curve. 

They  tell  about  one  pitcher  in  the  majors 
who  had  unusually  hurd  finger-nails  and 
who  used  to  jag  the  )>oint  of  the  nail  on  tho 
middle  finger  of  his  pitching  hand.  Ho 
could  therefore  operate  more  easily,  work¬ 
ing  either  on  the  aeama  or  on  the  cover  of 
the  liall.  The  cover  is  preferred,  for  the 
seams  need  so  much  longer,  and  by  the  time 
the  ojHTation  neared  completion  the  bull 
would  probably  In*  tossed  out  of  the  game 
after  bring  fouled  against  u  concrete  wall. 

To  loosen  tho  cover  on  a  ball,  the  pitcher 
grasps  the  hall  with  both  hands  and  twists 
in  opposite  directions.  A  pitcher  with 
powerful  hands  is  aide  to  do  this.  Wo 
have  Men  it  done.  As  soon  as  the  cover 
becomes  loose  the  bull  begins  hopping  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  A  fast-ball  pitcher  with 
a  loo  si*  cover  secuivd  a  most  remarkable 
break  on  his  delivery  one  day  lost  summer 
l>eeause  ho  managed  to  keep  balls  with  loose 
covers  in  play  for  long  |>eriods.  Tin*  loose 
cover  is  difiicult  to  detect,  because  it  is  a 
trick  that  few  suspect.  In  this  game  tho 
ball  was  examined  repeat«dly  because  the 
opposing  batsmen  suspected  some  trick 
bring  used  since  this  particular  pitcher 
never  Indore  showed  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
he  was  having  that  day.  Kacli  time  the 
umpiresexamintd  tho  ball,  they  found  noth¬ 
ing  artificial  on  the  cover  of  the  ball  and 


The  only  Shaving  Stick 
with  a  real  handle/ 


MOST  articles  that  need  to  be  firmly  held  have  a 
place  for  the  hand  to  grasp  them.  Shaving 
sticks  lacked  this  until  the  new  Williams’  Double- 
cap  arrived. 

Doublecap  gives  you  generous  parking  space  for  all 
your  fingers  ull  the  time.  Your  fingers  never  touch 
the  soap. 

Because  of  the  greater  ease  of  manipulation  with  this  full-hand 
hold,  DouMccap  gives  you  the  quickest  shave  of  any  stick  ever 
made.  Its  non-corrosive  metal  case  will  last  indefinitely.  You 
can  insert  a  Re  Load  atick  In  a  few  seconds  without  the  slightest 
muss  or  bother.  No  waste— you  use  all  the  soap. 

In  Its  rich,  heavy  lather  and  pleasantly  beneficial  effect  on  the 
akin  Doublecap  is  exactly  like  all  other  forms  of  Williams'. 
Each  and  every  one  gives  you  the  famous  Williams'  shave  which 
ao  many  other  manufacturers  have  tried  to  imitate  but  have 
never  succeeded  in  duplicating. 

A  "working  model  "of  this  new-  Doublecap  containing  enough 
soap  to  last  you  several  weeks  sent  free.  See  offer  below. 

THE  ).  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Glartonbur .  Conn.  Mooiml.  Can. 


Williams 

Doublecap 
Shaving  Stick 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  89.  Glastonbury.  Conn. 

Send  me  the  free  “  working  model "  of 
Williams'  Doublecap  Stick  as  advertised. 


This 


Here’*  a  Imle  'Vorlins 
model  ”  ot  Doubtccap. 
lt'»  no*  a  toy  bi'  ■  »ock 
too  can  u*e.  Contain* 
enooyn  *«r  «o  let  you 
i cm  William*’  thorouchly. 
Your  name  and  addre*» 
on  a  row  card  will  bnn* 
you  inn  trick  tree.  Or 
u*e  the  coupon  oppoute. 


I 


HAT  DELIGHTFUL  FEELING  of  freshness 
after  a  comfortable  shave  is  enjoyed  by 
the  multitude  of  New  Improved  Gillette 
users— men  critical  of  razor  service  who 
demand  the  utmost  in  shaving  results. 

The  price  is  $5  and  up 

“Three  Reasons”  is  the  title  of  a 
convincing  booklet  sent  upon  request 


SAFETY- 


RAZOR 
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His  patients 
can’t  read  or  write 

Then  why  does  C.  //.  Barlow,  in 
Shaohyingfu,  use  good  patter  ? 

Mr.  Harlow,  who  is  a  medical  mission¬ 
ary  in  China,  has  hopes  that  his  ship 
will  conic  in.  Head  about  one  thing 
that  he  wants: 

Fricndu 

Your  stationery  ha*  given  me  such 
genuine  satisfaction  a*  an  artistic  ex- 
prcsaion  of  the  iptritual  refinements 
which  come  only  to  men  who  admire 
writing  and  who  enjoy  writing,  that  I 
with  to  let  you  know  it. 

For  the  past  fifteen  year*  I  have 
been  leading  the  financially  improvi¬ 
dent  life 'of  a  medical  missionary  in 
China,  hence  my  desire  to  use  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  doe*  not  spring  from 
any  wish  to  impress  customer*  or  to 
get  hutines*.  Most  of  my  patients 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  those  who 
do  would  not  appreciate  the  kind  of 
paper  I  use,  for  they  have  their  own 
standards  of  what  is  aristocratic  and 
artistic  in  papers,  just  as  we  have,  but 
of  an  entirely  different  nature  ami 
pattern. 

I  use  Old  Hampshire  Bond  as  a 
luxury  which,  while  it  is  artistic  and 
distinctive,  is  still  within  my  reach. 
When  my  ship  comes  in,  one  of  the 
first  delights  I'll  add  to  my  list  of  ne¬ 
cessities  will  lie  a  choice  selection  of 
fine  papers.  I  know  no  better  place 
from  which  to  make  such  a  selection 
than  from  your  creations. 

Cordially  yours, 

C.  H.  BARLOW. 
Shaohyingfu,  Chekiang,  China. 

Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  one  of  the 
luxuries  which  have  become  neces¬ 
sities  to  people  who  love  fine  things. 
This  is  because  really  good  taste  im¬ 
pels  the  use  of  stationery  fine  enough 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  writer  of 
a  letter,  as  well  as  to  its  recipient. 
Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  preeminently 
such  a  paper. 

A  trnnoul  tdmpit  */  Oil 
tlampjhirf  wW  b*  sent 
you  i f  you  u  I  i  trtiu  uj  c% 
your  bu  situs*  Utter 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls.  Mass. 

V  --»  \f alters  of  OUt  llampihirc  Stationery 
tor  Social  Correspondence 
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the  seams  were  always  intart.  Kven  the 
batsman  was  satisfied,  after  earh  examina¬ 
tion.  that  the  pitcher  was  doing  nothing' 
artificial. 

It  is  difficult  to  spot  a  hall  I  hose  days  and 
gi*l  away  with  it.  That  used  to  be  a  favor¬ 
ite  trick.  A  pitcher  rhewed  lieoriee  anil 
put  a  spot  the  size  of  a  .10-cent  piece  on  the 
■•nil.  As  it  came  to  the  plate  the  revolving 
bull  of  two  colors  was  almost  impossible 

to  hit. 


The  emery  (tail  is  slill  the  favored  of 
all  quick  deliveries,  re  ports  Mr.  Salstnger; 
but  — 

It  take*  a  gn  at  deal  of  practise*  to  use  the 
emery  correctly.  One*  major  league  star 
hail  the  buckle  of  his  licit  carefully  rmigh- 
cned.  anel  os  he  stood  in  the  liox  apparently 
trying  to  distinguish  the  catcher's  signals, 
he  rubbed  the  liall  across  this  licit  buckle 
and  roughened  a  spot  on  the  cover.  He 
went  a  long  time*  before  he  was  dete-ctcd. 

Several  pitchers  hail  a  piece  of  emery 
pa|M-r  attached  on  the  inside  e»f  a  linger  or 
thumb  of  the  glove*.  Just  lief  ore  winding 
up  they  would  rub  the  ball  against  this 
pare. 

Another  pitcher  had  an  old  glove,  and 
most  liall-players  wear  the*ir  glovei  as  long 
as  there  is  a  finger  on  them.  There*  was  n 
big  hole  where  the  third  Anger  joine*d  the 
glove  and  this  pitcher  wore*  a  Ale  ring. 
While  apparently  rubbing  the  luill  into  the 
glove,  as  many  pitchers  do.  he  was  rubbing 
it  against  this  Ale,  roughening  the  co\eT. 
lie  was  often  accused  eif  using  emery  on 
the  liall  hut  always  flatly  ilenieel  it.  offering 
to  let  his  accusers  examine  all  |iarts  of  his 
uniform  and  handing  them  his  glove  for 
inspection.  A  teammate,  re-lcawel,  Anally 
exposed  his  seeret  method. 

The  emery  ball  can  lie  rontrollcel  by  one 
who  knows  how  to  use*  it.  It  can  lie*  made 
to  break  to  the  oulmelc  or  to  the*  inside,  up 
or  down.  The  break  depend*  on  how  the 
emery  portion  of  the  hall  is  held  when  do- 
livrring  it.  A  pitcher  must  work  a  long 
while  with  an  e*mcry  liall  before  he  can  ge*t 
the  exact  nature  of  its  workings  and  learn 
how  to  ceintrol  it.  An  emery  liall  in  the* 
hands  eif  a  novice*  would  help  him  little, 
since  he  could  not  make  it  perform  aroord- 
ing  to  the  situation. 

A  curious  rase*  is  prewnted  to  show  that 
the  ‘‘doctored "  ball  may  lie  a  boomerang 
to  the  pitcher  that  prepare-d  it.  It  is  ref¬ 
lated  that: 

Eddie  Cieotte  was  known  to  doctor 
hall*,  yet  players  never  learned  just  what  he* 
did  to  get  the  peculiar  and  deceptive  breaks 
that  his  delivery  carried. 

One  day  Washington  was  playing  Chi¬ 
cago.  Jim  Shaw  was  pitching  for  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Cieotte  for  Chicago.  In  that 
game  Washington  was  the  victor.  Shaw 
shown!  more  stuff  than  in  any  previous 
game  in  his  career.  The  Washington 
players  Anally  concluded  that  Shaw  had 
particular  luck  against  Chicago.  Shaw, 
however,  re-ached  a  different  conclusion. 
Shaw  long  suspected  that  Cieotte  was 
“doping”  the  Kail.  He  also  concluded  that 
his  success  of  that  game  was  due  to  t lie- 
fact  that  whatever  Cieotte  did  to  the  liall 
made  it  particularly  suited  to  Shaw's  own 
style  e>f  delivery.  So.  ever  after  that,  w  hen 
Chicago  ana  Washington  played,  Shaw 
was  saved  for  the  game  that  Cieotte- 


BELGENLAND 

To  a  palatial,  new  ship,  the  Red 
Star  Unc  add*  that  finished  skill 
and  mastery  of  service  which  re¬ 
sult  only  from  more  than  half  a 
century  of  experience. 

The  new  Belgenland  is  already 
famousforhervibrationlc**  speed, 
spacious  and  comfortable  *tate- 
rooms,  a  la  carte  dining  service 
and  her  facilities  for  recreation 
and  amusement. 

The  Lapland  favored  by  so  many 
experienced  travelers)  is  her  chief 
running  mate  on  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule  of  Wednesday  sailing*  from 
New  York  to  Plymouth,  Cher¬ 
bourg  and  Antwerp. 

Send  for  our  newbook,  "Belgium, 
the  Country  and  its  People." 

The  Btlfnlaod  U  under  charter  to 
Thoma.Cook  *.  Son.  January  1924.  for 
Mediterranean  Cruise. 


CUih'.  Hound  the  Wodd  and  Mrdderranean  Cnaa*. 

Jan  With  and  Keli.  and.  1924  122  days  ainon 
up:  01  day*  WH  up.  shore  excursion*  included. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK.  Times  Building.  N»w  York 


D0MITID  MORIGAGiS 

I  can  render  you  scrvi  e  on  these  matter*  imwtUn 
of  where  property  »  locatrd.  U'nlr  MACKEY  I. 
THOMPSON,  ptonrer  Bldg..  St  Paul,  Minn.  *r/r». 
out.  Capital  National  Bank.  St.  Paul. 


Cuticura  Soap 

- AND  OINTMENT - 

Clear  the  Skin 


Bind. 
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pitched,  and  Shaw  invariably  brat  Cicottr.  ! 
rim  ply  by  urine  the  halls  prepared  by 
f’icolte.  Hr  could  do  more  with  the  Cl¬ 
ootie  invention  than  Cicotte  himself.  And 
Shaw  never  found  out  what  Cicotte  did. 
Had  ho  made  this  discovery  Shaw  would  !*• 
down  in  the  books  to-day  as  one  of  the 
greatest  pitchers  of  all  time. 

And  so  to-day,  a  great  many  batters 
are  wondering  what  certain  pitchers  are 
doing  to  tlu*  ball,  particularly  in  a  pinch. 
They  would  give  much  to  know.  Hut.  as  a 
veteran  showman  once  told  us,  "It's  all  in 
what  von  get  away  with  that  seems  to 
count  in  the  end." 


WHY  MEN  FIND  JOY  IN  FISHING 

XIT’IIAT  is  there  nlxiut  the  process  of 
*  ’  catching  fish,  with  a  hook  and  line, 
that  so  apjtcals  to  instincts  deep  in  the  mas¬ 
culine  breast?  There  is  some  mystery 
about  the  matter,  critics  of  the  art  from 
Isaak  Walton  on  down  have  assured  us.  It 
in  a  "mystic  art,”  one  of  the  latest  del  vers 
in  the  psychology  of  angling  assure*  us. 
and  "certain  it  is  that  there  is  something 
in  it  that  pacifies  and  soothes  the  human 
nerves."  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  line  of 
fishermen,  sitting  motionless  along  the  • 
hunks  of  the  Seine  in  Paris,  without  a  bite, 
for  days,  must  admit  that  the  sport  has  an 
unusual  apjieal.  At  sca-l>oacb  resorts,  m 
camp  locations,  on  the  banka  of  lakes  ami 
rivers,  all  over  the  world,  there  are  angling 
centers.  All  this  is  quite  aside  from  com¬ 
mercialized  fishing.  It  is  merely  the  re- 
«l«on*c  of  the  deep-seated  sporting  instinct 
that  makes  men  drop  a  hook  into  the  water 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Ernst 
\Y indie,  writing  in  The  Catalina  hlander, 
published  in  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
centers  of  angling,  questions  ami  comments: 


Build  a 
house 
mirrors 


MIRRORS  built  in  become  a 
part  of  the  home,  as  insep¬ 
arable  as  the  cozy  nook  or  the  fire¬ 
place.  There  is  a  fascination  about 
them  that  endears  a  home  to  its  in¬ 
habitants. 


A  mirror  on  the  staircase  is  a 
familiar  friend,  frankly  but  sympa¬ 
thetically  critical,  with  always  a 
cheery  greeting  or  a  warm  fare- 
well.  The  stately  hall  glass  and 
mantel  mirror  live  in  the  memory 
long  after  other  details  arc  for¬ 
gotten. 


Wliat  is  there  in  the  sport  of  angling  that 
lures?  Wlmt  tills  ono  with  the  thrill  of  ex¬ 
pectation— that.  attracts? 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  mentally 
and  physically  worn  down  have  regained 
health  and  vigor  after  spending  n  few  days 
out  in  the  open,  living  simply  and  fishing. 
They  have  soothed  their  tired  and  frazzled 
nerves  by  following  the  luring  practise  of 
angling.  Thus  we  note  that  the  great  urmy 
of  anglers  is  always  increasing.  Recruits 
are  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  a  river, 
lake  or  a  IhhI.v  of  water  that  “might  eon- 
tain  fish." 

Since  primitive  man  first  acquired  a 
'mattering  of  civilization  and  made  lures 
for  bait  to  catch  his  food  fishes,  psycho¬ 
physiology  and  psychoanalysis  worked  in 
him  quietly,  unknown  to  the  man  himself, 
until  recent  years.  Many  of  our  deep 
thinkers  while  waiting  for  a  bite  gave  birth 
to  profound  thoughts,  which  could  have 
only  found  opportunity  for  expression 
while  the  angler  was  mentally  tranquil, 
receptive  and  unanolytical. 

Some  weeks  ago  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Catalina  Light  Tackle  Club  asked  the 
question:  "What  is  the  psychology  of  sea 
angling?" 

"Psychology”  is  a  much  abused  word. 
Webster  defines  it:  "The  systematic  or 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  human  soul,  so  far  as  they 
are  known  by  consciousness."  Professor 
Ladd  defined  the  science  as  "A  description 
and  explanation  of  states  of  consciousness 
ns  such."  Professor  William  James,  I 


There  are  no  finer  mirrors  than 
those  made  right  here  in  America, 
of  American-made  Plate  Glass. 
Properly  built  in,  they  will  last  as 
long  as  the  house.  Mirrors  in  closet, 
hall  and  bathroom  doors  arc  a 
convenience  never  to  be  regretted. 
They  will  add  far  more  to  the  value 
of  the  house,  in  making  it  easier  to 
rent  or  sell,  than  the  cost  of  the 
mirrors.  Built-in  mirrors  of  Plate 
Glass  should  be  written  into  the 
specifications. 

PLATE  CLASS  MANUFACTURERS 
of  AMERICA 


id  by  Google 
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Airid  makes 

cold  radiators  hot 

This  is  an  Airid  Air  Valve 

IT  WAS  DEVELOPED  by  our  engineers  after 
years  of  experiment,  and  it  will  positively: 
— prevent  hissing;  prevent  leaking;  exhaust 
the  cold  air  from  your  radiutor  and  keep 
every  loop  of  it  full  of  live  steam. 

If  your  radiators  ara  hsmpered  by  old-fashioned 
air  valves,  you  aia  gelling  about  half  th«  warmth 
you  ara  antitlad  to.  and  wasting  a  Urge  part  of 
your  coaL 

You  can  doubta  your  comfort  for  $1.60  a  room  — 
tha  coat  of  an  Airid. 

Try  Airid  on  your  caldeti  radiator 

Jn«t  try  one  AlrlJ  Air  Valve  In  roar  icljr.t  room.  It  la 
on  •»!»  at  «l«0  In  tlx  atom  ol  H-altr.fi  Contrortora  and 
Plumber*  everywhere.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  radiator  In 
a  moment  by  anyone -wltl.oot  toela-wtthout  a.tjoatment. 
II  your  dealer  haprena  to  br  oat.  mail  ua  the  coupon  below 

MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

/Mvu^rvqCAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  Am£RJCA\  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 
1807  Elmwood  Avc.  Dept.  S  -37  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


AIRID 


A  I  —  /?/<&  the 
Air  of  cold  air 

Valve 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Thu  coupon,  with  *I.N>.  will  Kmg  you  an 
Aim!  Ail  Valve.  We  at-  wdlmfi  ir  let  A*nJ 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


another  eminent  scientist,  elucidated  Pr*>- 
feraor  Ladd’s  definition  as  follows:  “By 
‘states  of  consciousness'  are  meant  such 
things  as  sensation*,  desires,  emotions,  rea¬ 
sonings.  decisions,  cognitions,  volitions, 
and  the  like.  Their  'explanation*  must,  of 
rourso.  include  the  study  of  their  causes, 
conditions  and  immediate  consequences, 
so  far  as  these  can  !»e  ascertained.” 

It  is  beyond  a  question  of  doubt,  tho 
writer  maintains,  that  then*  are  elements  in 
sea  angling  that  have  "a  psychological  turn 
which  not  only  influence  the  physical  and 
mental  activities  of  the  angler,  but  which 
develop  sensations  and  desires  that  are  not 
manifested  in  any  other  sport."  He 
specifies: 

Then*  is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  landing 
a  fish  on  fidiing-tncklc —  on  the  light.-al 
possible  tackle!  Tackle  that  has  been 
standardized  by  daily  use.  An  angler  is 
combating  u  living  thing;  a  throbbing, 
vibrating,  swiftly  moving  captive. 

In  the  environments  of  sea  angling  the 
enthusiast  learnt  tho  art  of  paticnee.  calm¬ 
ness  and  humuii  control  oven  when  he  it 
possest  with  the  desire  to  lioeome  quickly 
victorious  over  the  great  whirling  sen  tigi-r 
tliat  is  tugging  at  the  other  end  of  the 
slender  line.  In  n  moment,  an  angler  it 
thrill.il  by  emotional  excitement  and.  so 
students  tell  us.  his  mental  vibrations  are 
often  strange  psychic  occurrences.  An 
angler  may  hold  his  rod.  watch  the  line 
enter  the  blue  water,  cutting  it  this  way 
and  that,  and,  as  the  rod  enthusiast  gar** 
into  the  strange  water  (like  crystal  gazing), 
the  mental  picture  he  has  is  probably  that 
of  a  record-breaking  s|x<rimcn;  or  of 
prizes,  medallion*  anil  nows|>apor  publicity ! 
When  fighting,  the  rod  man  seldom  let*  hi* 
mind  wander  far  off  into  tho  sul>eon*eious, 
knowing  that  tho  instant  his  line  “gets 
slnck.”  the  fish  ha*  nn  opportunity  to 
"throw  the  hook." 

He  concentrates  on  the  battle.  He  fills 
his  lungs  with  pure,  fresh  air;  breathe* 
methodically  and  fights! 

Is  it  the  concentration  of  his  mental 
faculties  tliat  is  so  beneficial  to  the  sea 
angler?  Or  the  deep  breathing?  Or  the 
methodical  character  of  hi*  actions?  Or 
the  association  of  color,  blue  sky.  green- 
gray  seas?  Or  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  angler  will  hind  the  fish?  Or 
i«  it  a  combination  of  all  of  the  elements? 

Hunters  an-  not  in  actual  contact  with 
their  antagonists.  From  the  captive  fish 
along  the  angler’s  line  (water  Ix-ing  nn  ex¬ 
cellent  conductor  of  vibration  i  come  sensa¬ 
tions— a  throb,  quiver,  indications  of  a 
struggle.  As  between  two  are* tiers,  the 
animal  magnetism  passes  from  the  fish  to 
the  man.  and  perhaps  x'ieo  versa. 

Every  muscle  and  liber  in  the  fish  i* 
taut.  In  the  angler’s  heart  wells  the  ponl- 
up  emotions,  gathered  in  tho  years  of  hope 
and  desire.  What  of  hi*  nerves?  What  of 
his  brain  imaginings?  The  angler’s  breath 
comes  fast — not  from  physical  exertion  at 
first,  but  from  mental  stimulus.  Hope  and 
the  dreams  of  years!  All  of  the  mystery, 
the  thrills  which  cause  the  eyes  of  youth 
1  and  old  ago  to  sparkle  and  shine,  can  !»• 
ohserved  in  sen  angling. 

So  much  for  the  human  side  of  the 
question. 

Xo  one  has  analyzed  the  mental  op.  ni- 
)  tions  of  a  game  fish — that  is.  observed  them 
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closely  enough  to  give  to  the  world  a  psy¬ 
chological  delineation  of  their  intelligence, 
or  lack  of  it.  Most  of  our  game  fish  speci¬ 
mens  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  artificial  bait  and  free  swimming 
food.  Many  of  our  educated  anglers  can 
not  tell  the  difference  between  a  genuine 
ten-dollar  bill  and  a  counterfeit.  So  the 
study  is  a  fifty-fifty  proposition. 

And  it  is  understood  that  our  light  tackle 
correspondent  desired  to  know'  the  ele¬ 
ments  entering  into  tho  problem  from  an 
angler’s  view-point,  and  not  from  that  of 
the  captive  fish. 

Who  can  describe  tho  activities  "f  the 
human  heart  and  mind  as  it  re  '-hes  out  to 
that  rar  line  where  the  sea  touches  the  sky? 

Then,  agnin,  an  angler  may  not  catch 
any  fish,  but  on  returning  home  he  finds 
that  he  has  a  wondcrous  appetite  for  food. 
Food  which  builds  up  his  vital  forces. 
What  is  the  psychology  of  sea  angling? 


Life  Is  So  Unfair. — "To  cheer  yourself, 
just  forget  about  those  fellows  whose  quick 
success  you  envy  and  nail  the  life  of  that 
splendid  old  Frenchman  who  was  called  the 
•Homo  of  the  Insects.’  Jean  Henri  Fabre." 
—  The  Treasure  Cheri  (a  priming  trod « 
journal).  .  .  . 

This  arouses  the  interest  of  Paul  Moffett, 
who  writes  from  Canton.  Ohio.  "Kahn- 
worked  ninety-two  years  to  win  that  name." 
soys  Paul,  "yet  many  a  simple  doughboy 
was  entitled  to  it  after  only  a  few  short 
weeks  in  France.”-  Christopher  Morley  m 
the  Xnr  York  Kerning  Tori, 


He  Refused  to  Answer.  Aunt  Jinny,  a 
Carolina  n egress,  was  a  gn  at  advocate  of 
the  ro«l  os  a  help  in  child-rearing.  As  a 
result  of  an  unmerciful  beating  which  she 
gave  her  youngest  ami  "orneriest,”  she  was 
brought  Into  court  ono  day  by  outragi-d 
neighlMirs. 

The  judge,  after  giving  her  a  severe 
lecture,  asked  if  she  had  anything  to  say. 

"Jest  one  thing,  Joilge."  she  replied. 
"I  want  to  ax  you  a  question.  Was  you 
ever  the  parient  of  a  perfectly  wuthless 
culliid  child?"-  Everybody's  Magazine. 


Avoiding  Difficulties.  The  junior  part¬ 
ner  was  interviewing  a  very  pretty  girl  win. 
had  upplied  for  a  position.  The  senior 
partner  came  in.  and.  after  inspeeting  the 
vision,  called  tho  other  mcmlier  of  tin-  firm 
aside  and  whispered:  ."I’d  hire  her.” 

"  I  have." 

"Can  she  take  dictation?” 

••We’ll  find  that  out  later,"  said  the 
junior  partner.  ”1  didn't  want  any  ob¬ 
stacle  to  crop  up.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Filling  Either  Way.— Motorist— "It’s 
preposterous,  old  man.  I’m  an  expert 
driver.  What  I  know  about  driving  would 
fill  a  hook.” 

Constable— "And  what  you  don't  know 
would  fill  a  hospital.  Give  us  your  name 
and  address,  now."— Sydney  Bulletin. 


Busy  as  Some  Bees. — "What  sort  of  a 
chap  is  Flubdub?" 

"Oh,  he's  a  busy  bee.” 

"1  never  knew  him  to  work.” 

•‘He  goes  around  stinging  auybody  he 
can.” — lAntiarille  Courier-Journal. 


TO  ICO  MEN: 

Syltemulii  Pa>  to I  ham poo. 
art  hilpfut  atdt  to  one  oj 
woman" s  molt  alluring 
<  harm— fluffy  luilnuihair 
ttllh  the  look  of  luxuriant . 
For  many  helpful  htnti 
about  the  care  of  your  hair, 
lend  fir  the  Fret  Pinter 
Manual  offered  tilth  here  on 
this  page. 


HATS  ON! 


The  odd  cause  of  J.  B.  ’s  indifference  to 
well-groomed  hair 


WK  asked  thirty-four  successful 
sale*  managers:  "When  a  man 
mixes  much  with  other  men,  is 
well  kept  hair  of  striking  importance? 
Do  you  yourself  appraise  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  applicant's  hair?”  The  ayes 
had  it— by  a  3a  majority. 

Of  the  lonesome  minority  of  two  J.  B. 
said:  "Salesmen  in  our  line  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  and  seldom  do  remove  their 
hats  when  calling  on  the  retail  trade." 

So,  says  a  practically  unanimous  vote, 
scrupulous  care  of  the  hair  really  pays 
business  dividends.  Time  dividends,  too, 
for  the  Packer  home  method  eliminates 
barber  shop  waits. 

Add  Packer  shampoos  to  your  favor¬ 
ite  indoor  sports.  Pile  up  the  creamy 
Packer  lather  with  its  fragrance  of  the 
pine  woods.  Just  feel  your  scalp  respond 


to  your  vigorous  massage  as  you  let  the 
tonic  pine-tar  stimulate  the  pores. 
Thoroughly  cleansed  now,  and  refreshed, 
feel  how  your  scalp  tingles  and  glows. 

Remember!  Your  Packer  shampoo 
once  a  week!  Form  the  pleasant  Packer 
habit— a  habit  that  leaves  your  scalp 
free  to  send  a  continual  flow  of  nourish¬ 
ment  to  the  hair  roots.  Remember,  too, 
when  hair  health  comes,  hair  troublcsgo! 

The  Packer  Manufacturing  Co.,  inc 
I  so  Wot  jind  Street,  New  York,  W.  Y. 

CmsadUm  UUiih  DlMellmlirii 
L<  mini.  Limited,  Montreal 
The  Ltnan  Iw  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto 

SPECIAL  SAMPLE  OPPER: 

On  receipt  of  roc  we  will  rend  you  a  ■enerotia  ■ample  of 
rtiher  Poller  .  l.r  Soap  <>r  l'*ckerP.  I..iul«t  Shampoo 
l.w.iheT  wPh  the  Packer  Manual.  "How  to  Care  for 
the  Hair  and  Snip  "  Manual  alone  writ  free.  Aildime 
the  parfcrf  Manufacturing  t  o.  In.  .  llriM  I4  I.  I" 
W..t  l.n.1  Street.  New  Vu\.  N  V.  tile-re  <0  not  nd; 
dn<*  *nmple  rruue.1.  to  out  Canadian  IMMnbuto<*.> 


1\pf 


\ 

Every  cake  in 
a  metal  soap  box 

Keep  sat  in  yam*  desk  W  layout 
ofrcththtr 


Shampoo  with 

PACKER’S 

Sold  everywhere  by  drug  and 
department  stores 
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Roads  are  Good 

in  Cattaraugus  County 


Out  near  the  western  corner  of  New 
York  State  is  Cattaraugus  County. 
Motorists  should  know  it.  They  should 
know  the  wonderful  natural  scenery  of 
Alleghany  Park— the  green  hillsides  on 
which  graze  herds  of  Holstcin-Fricsian 
cattle— the  picturesque  homesteads 
shaded  by  old  trees — above  all  the 
splendid  roads  of  Tama  which  make 
these  attractions  easily  accessible. 

It  was  in  iqiq  that  Cattaraugus 
County  decided  that  it  was  through 
with  bad  roads.  The  |>coplc  were  tired 
of  the  missing  links  in  the  state  system 
—  the  abrupt  break-off  into  unimproved 
roads — roads  that  were  mud  holes  in 
spring,  dusty  and  full  of  ruts  in  summer. 
And  so,  they  set  to  work. 

First  a  careful  study  of  road  pro¬ 
grams  in  other  counties  was  made.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  best  result  had 
l>ecn  obtained — not  by  using  up  funds 
in  a  few  short  stretches  of  extremely 
expensive  pavement-  but  by  planning 
and  constructing  a  broad  and  compre¬ 
hensive  system  of  moderate-priced  low 


maintenance  roads.  As  a  result  of  this 
survey  Tarvia  roads  were  decided  on. 

For  Tama  roads  arc  not  only  firm, 
smooth,  dustlcss  and  mudless  all  the 
year  round — they  arc  far  less  costly  to 
build  and  maintain  than  any  other  type 
of  modem  highway,  because  of  these 
economics  the  use  of  Tarvia  insures  the 
most  miles  of  good  roads  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  built  and  maintained  with  the 
funds  available. 

To-day  the  people  of  Cattaraugus  are 
reaping  the  l*cnetit  of  their  policy. 
Every  farm  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
schools,  markets  and  social  life  of  the 
towns.  As  always,  good  roads  have 
brought  prosperity  and  better  living 
conditions  in  their  train. 

There  is  a  grade  of  Tan  ia  for  every 
road  surface — new  construction,  repairs 
and  maintenance.  If  you  would  like 
to  see  your  community  do  what  Cat¬ 
taraugus  has  done  take  the  first  step 
by  writing  to  our  nearest  office.  Your 
letter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of 
experienced  engineers. 


Ill  it  si  mini  booklets  describing  I  he  various  grades 
and  uses  of  Tarvia  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


For  Road  Construction 


Repair  and  Maintenance 
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INVESTMENT  AND  FINANCE 


WHAT  WE  MIST  DO  TO  BE 
PROSPEROUS 

npHK  revived  hopes  that,  "after  all.  an 
era  of  at  least  moderately  satisfactory 
and  fuirl.v  permanent  prosperity  is  in  store 
for  us"  have  much  to  justify  them,  admits 
the  New  York  Journal  o f  Commerce,  hut 
it  also  eontends  that  their  realization  "i* 
dependent  in  large  measure  u|»>u  certain 
conditions  which  ought  at  this  time  to 
have  the  consideration  of  every  group  in 
the  community."  In  other  words,  there 
are  certain  things  we  must  do  if  we  nre  to 
count  on  assured  prosperity.  The  New 
York  paper  goes  on  to  till  us  just  what 
those  things  arc: 

First  and  foremost,  labor  must  cease  its 
demand  for  higher  wage*  and  content  itself 
with  rates  of  j»ay  at  all  events  not  greater 
than  those  now  in  force.  Not  since  the 
depression  of  1920  set  in  have  profits  Iteen 
more  than  fairly  satisfactory,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  industries  for  one  reason 
or  another  in  very  special  circumstance* 
Efforts  to  ineroaao  margins  by  means  of 
higher  prices  have  now*  been  proved  more 
or  lorn  out  of  the  question.  The  experience 
of  the  past  summer  has  convinced  thought¬ 
ful  observers  quite  generally  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  simply  will  not.  in  fnet  can  not,  buy 
freely  when  price*  go  materially  higher 
than  they  are  nt  the  present  moment. 
l-nl»or  is  by  all  odds  the  largest  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  finished  article  offered  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  A  further  widc-spreud  upward 
movement  of  wages  would  without  much 
question  put  an  end  to  our  hopes  for  prui*- 
perity  in  the  next  few  months. 

Nor  does  labor's  responsibility  end  with 
permitting  wages  to  remain  in  statu  quo. 
The  matter  of  the  energy  ami  efficiency 
with  which  the  workman  performs  hi* 
tasks  is  fully  ns  important  as  the  wages  he 
demands  for  his  service*.  During  the  war 
and  in  the  |>eriod  of  inflation  and  specula¬ 
tion  that  ended  in  disaster  some  three  years 
ago  wage-earner*  got  into  the  habit  of 
giving  alMHit  a  half-day's  work  for  far  more 
than  a  day's  pay.  The  loan  years  that 
followed  did  not  suffice  entirely  to  rid  the 
men  of  this  practise.  The  ease  with  which 
work  could  In*  obtained  during  the  pa«t 
winter  and  even  in  the  months  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  followed  have  served  to  offset 
in  considerable  measure  the  reforms  that 
had  been  instituted  in  this  particular.  If 
in  addition  to  contenting  itself  with  the 
wages  now  being  pnid  labor  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  greater  pr«>duo- 
tive  efficiency,  much  will  1m-  done  to  make 
certain  that  the  coming  winter  will  be  a 
period  of  plentiful  employment  and  fair 
business. 

The  politicians  likewise  must  be  held  in 
check.  A  l*onus  measure  such  as  is  now 
Ix-ing  planned  by  members  of  the  next  Con¬ 
gress.  a  radical  anti-railway  law'  said  to  be 
in  the  process  of  formulation  by  La  Follctte 
and  his  followers,  or  a  good  many  of  the 
other  plans  being  hatched  by  men  lik-- 
Itrookhart  or  Magnus  Johnson,  would 
without  doubt  be  little  short  of  disastrous 
at  any  time,  but  would  bo  particularly 
unfortunate  just  at  present.  If  legislative 
policies  of  this  sort  are  to  be  prevented  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  community  must  let 
their  voices  be  heard  in  Washington  in  no 
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uncertain  terms.  That  is  thr  only  language 
the  vote- seeker  understands  or  respect*. 
The  unofficial  assurances  that  have  boon 
coining  from  the  White  House  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  intends  to  lend  his  sup¬ 
port  without  stint  to  a  conservative  pro¬ 
gram  is  reassuring,  hut  it  ought  not  to  he 
assumed  that  the  Chief  Executive  does  not 
need  all  the  support  he  can  get. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  industry  would  likewise  do  well 
to  spare  no  effort  to  place  their  operations 
upon  the  basis  of  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency.  Nothing  stimulates  invention 
ami  improved  methods  of  doing  business  mi 
much  ns  a  condition  in  which  demand  for 
goods  is  good  at  prices  which  permit  the 
cost  of  production  to  lx>  met  hut  with  rather 
scant  profit.  Such  a  condition  now  exists 
and  ought  to  result  in  real  increase  in  the 
efficiency  with  which  business  operations 
are  conducted.  If  so,  reasonable  prosper¬ 
ity  should  lie  ours  for  M>nio  months  to  come, 
at  all  events. 


HOW  A  RUHR  SETTLEMENT  MIGHT 
HURT  BUSINESS 

WHILE  it  is  generally  taken  for 
granted  that  a  settlement  of  the 
Ruhr  crisis  would  he  a  good  thing  for 
business  in  the  United  States,  it  is  some¬ 
times  overlooked,  observes  the  economist 
William  O.  Scruggs,  "that  the  immediate 
results  would  not  in  every  cbm-  lie  favor¬ 
able."  That  is,  he  explains  in  the  New  York 
Eiening  I’otl: 

There  are  some  lines  of  business  in  this 
country  which  for  the  time  being  have  Wn 
aided  by  the  shutting  off  of  Gorman  com¬ 
petition.  The  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  from  the  Ruhr  and  the  resumption 
of  full  production  by  this  important  in¬ 
dustrial  center  would  affect  these  industries 
unfavorably.  This  statement  applies  to 
our  chemical  and  dye  industries,  our  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal-mines,  and  possibly  to  our 
iron  and  steel  industry.  Coal  ex|sirts  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  received  a  great  stimulus, 
when  the  interruption  to  production  in  the 
Ruhr  caused  the  countries  of  Europe  to 
buy  more  coal  from  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time  this  caused  Great  Britain 
to  sell  more  coal  to  Europe  and  less  to 
South  America,  with  the  result  that  the 
export  of  American  coal  to  Latin-Am*  rican 
countries  was  also  stimulated. 

However,  while  some  industries  would 
thus  lie  affected  unfavorably  for  a  short 
time,  the  effects  of  a  Ruhr  settlement  would 
as  a  whole  necessarily  he  lieiielicial  in  the 
long  run.  As  Mr.  Scroggs  continues: 

Great  Britain,  like  the  United  States, 
found  its  trade  in  some  lines  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  Ruhr  occupation  and  the 
jiassive  resistance  on  the  jwirt  of  the  Ger¬ 
man*  which  followed,  hut  the  British  have 
found  that  the  ultimate  effects  on  their 
trade  are  proving  highly  injurious.  Amer¬ 
ica  has  not  as  yet  felt  those  adverse  long-run 
effect*  to  the  same  extent  a*  Great  Britain, 
but  the  very  fact  that  they  have  appeared 
in  such  a  degree  in  that  country  means 
eventually  that  the  United  States  must 
likewise  feel  the  pinch.  Great  Britain  is 
our  best  customer,  and  the  trade  depression 
there,  ‘which  has  been  intensified  by  the 
impasse  in  the  Franco-German  negotia¬ 
tion*,  has  been  followed  by  a  reduction  of 
British  buying  power  in  our  markets.  The 
longer  the  deadlock  remains  the  more  must 
these  ultimate  effects  appear  in  our  trade. 
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When  business  is  too  good 
to  be  profitable 


A  SITUATION  is  frequently 
created  in  business  when 
more  volume  makes  less  profit. 

Firms  operating  on  a  close 
margin  must  have  precise  ac¬ 
counting  facilities  which  pro¬ 
vide  prompt  results.  Modern 
credit  conditions  demand  rapid 
money  turnover.  Interest  charges 
gnaw  at  the  vitals  of  income. 
I  he  wise  management  secs  that 
outstanding  balances  are  prompt¬ 
ly  reduced  by  keeping  accounting 
under  absolute  current  control. 
Where  collections  arc  slow, 

5  renter  volume  may  very  read- 
y  become  a  liability  instead  of 
an  asset.  Elliott-Fishcr  doesn’t 
let  a  peak-load  condition  arise 
in  the  accounting  department. 

Get  yourstatementsouton  time 
—  the  Collection  Department 
will  attend  to  the  remittances. 

Elliott-Fishcr  is  the 
first  aid  in  accounting 

Your  business  deserves  prompt, 
accurate,  daily  records  of  every 
detailed  transaction  passing 
through  your  books.  Elliott- 
Fishcr  provides  these  facts  as  a 
by-product.  Better  look  into  the 
possibilities  of  making  your  ac¬ 
counting  expense  bear  more  tan¬ 
gible  returns. 

Elliott-Fisher  won’t  disturb 
your  present  routine — it  will  just 
fit  in  and  carry  the  load  with 


remarkably  increased  speed  and 
economy. 

A  well  informed  representa¬ 
tive  will  be  glad  to  call  and  dis¬ 
cuss  your  accounting  needs  at 
your  convenience  and  without 
incurring  the  slightest  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part. 


T//To 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  IDEA 

llllioll'Flihfr  tint  meet,  tin  re- 
quirem.iit.  nl  modern  arcounlio* 

**r  furai.hinf : 

INSTANT  PROOP  OP 
ACCURACY 
Without  oitra  work  or  afort. 

MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION 
The  flat  initial  •urlac«  mull,  in 
tho  wrifiaf  of  many  record.  at  on* 

ration, 


PERFECT  I.KCIIIILITY 
Oa  ori|ioal  and  many  copie*. 
CURRENT  INFORMATION 
Pacta  and  6«ura.  obtained  aa  a 
by  •  produce. 

A  quarter  century  of  aludy  and  ra- 
.rare*  ha.  developed  the 
Uni.er.al  Accounl.ni 
Machine  — 

ELLIOTT- PISH  ER. 

Thera  ia  one  which  file 
your  bu.iora.. 


A  tin  of  leacrrm  mint  EUieU-Fiibt’i  rraJi  1 1«/  a 
“  Wkai  WW  of  Amrri.cn  bminrn  ia  nvry  /eld. 
Tkr  tool  rxtrrJi  !}/*»  «'«"/  end  coorn  "tore  Man 
400  dt/mm  linn  of  kunnrii.  I ntntitau! 

EUaO-Fuktr  Ribbam  and  Carbon  Paper 
iior  toil  rnutu 


ELLIOTT-FISHER  CO.,  Dept.  100,  Canadian  Pacific  Bldg.,  New  York 

Branch  Vthci  ia  Eo*ry  Important  City  in  United  Slate,  and  Canada 


Accounting  and  Writing  Machines:  Fiat  Waiting  Surface 
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Has  an  Ingersoll 

Coming  to  Him 


CARRIED  by  tens  of  mil- 
>  lions  of  men  and  boys,  re¬ 
spected  the  world  over  for  tirnc- 
kcepingdcpcndability  and  sturdy 
construction,  honored  as  a  great 
American  institution — Ingersoll 
Watches  a  re  the  watches  for  boys. 

School,  work,  play — none  «*f 
t  licse  is  complete  to  a  b« >y  unless 
lie  has  his  Ingersoll. 

Maurice  Francis  Kean,  famous 
author  says,  "I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  every  boy  and 
girl  in  our  country  will  have  some 
friend  wise  enough  to  give  him 
or  her  an  Ingersoll  Radiolite.” 


^  New 
^  Improved 
Yankee-  S2-°° 


Yankee 
Kudiolite 
S.VOO  • 


Reliable  Watches 
at  Low  Prices 


\Vatcrhury 

S5-00 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

September  5.— A  new  island  thirty  miles 
long  and  fifteen  miles  wide  is  reported 
to  have  sprung  up  in  the  I -av  ofT  Yoko¬ 
hama.  as  a  result  of  the  recent  Jnpan.-~ 
earthquake.  Many  battle-ships  were 
sunk,  according  to  reports  now  coming 
in. 

September  0. — Throe  American  destroyers 
arrive  at  \  okohamu  and  take  300 
Americans  ul«oard. 

September  7.— The  Council  of  Ambassa¬ 
dors  forwards  propon-d  terms  of  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  (ireco-ltalian  controversy 
to  Italy,  and  they  are  rc|>orted  to  1«- 
acceptable  to  the  Ilalutu  Government. 

Full  memorial  services  for  the  murdered 
Italian  Commission,  a  d.iN.sit  >A 
20,000.000  lire  by  Greece  in  a  Swiss 
lrnnk  as  a  guaranty  of  indemnity,  a 
salute  to  the  Italian  fleet  by  the  Greek 
•wot.  and  the  selection  of  a  commission 
“f  inquiry  into  the  ussaasi nation  are 
recommended. 

Fifteen  thousand  Koreans  are  internal  in 
the  environs  of  Tokyo,  on  the  order*  of 
General  Fukuda,  because  of  an  alleged 
plot  to  assassinate  all  members  «,r  the 
royal  family.  The  first  reports  of  the 
casualties  from  the  earthquake  an-  said 
now  to  havo  boon  exaggerated. 

Septeinl.er  K.— Germany  mid  France  are 
reported  to  have  opened  negotiation* 
for  a  settlement  of  tile  Ruhr  conflict 

Septemlier  il. — Omee  announces  that  it 
will  accept  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  AiiilMuwador*  regarding  Italy's  de¬ 
mands  in  connection  with  the  killing  of 
the  Italian  member*  of  the  Greco- 
Albanian  Inmndury  commission. 

The  Ja|iancso  Government  appropriates 
530.000.000  yen  (approximately  $J**5.- 
000,000)  for  relief  work. 

September  10.— Fifty  person*  are  reported 
killed  or  injured  in  an  earthquake  in 
Calcutta. 

The  Irish  Free  State  is  unanimously  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  league  of  Nations. 

September  II. — The  Tokyo  police  authori¬ 
ties  estimate  the  iioiiiIht  of  dead  in  that 
city  at  100,000.  and  the  fntnlitii**  at 
Yokohama  at  160.000.  according  to  a 
radiogram  from  Tokyo.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  in  progress. 

Six  persons  are  killed  and  ton  an*  wounded 
when  the  i*olice  of  Dresden.  Germany, 
fin*  on  unemployed  demonstrator*. 

A  semi-official  communique  issued  in  Ber¬ 
lin  says  that  the  German  Government  is 
carrying  on  personal  conversations  with 
ail  the  Powers  relative  to  the  Ruhr 
situation. 

Premier  Mussolini  of  Italy  is  reported  to 
Ik*  preparing  to  annex  Fiume  about 
Septemlier  15. 

The  Greek  Government  has  arretted  eight 
persons  suspected  of  the  murder  <»f  the 
Greco- Albanian  Commission,  according 
to  a  dispatch  from  Rome. 

DOMESTIC 

September  5. — The  steamship  Yokohama 
Maru  sails  from  Seattle  with  the  first 
cargo  of  food  and  medical  supplies  for 
the  relief  of  the  Japanese  earthquake 
victims.  The  whole  country*  join*  in  a 
campaign  to  raise  So.OJO.OOO.  tin- 
amount  appealed  for  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  relief  work  in  Japan 
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September  G. — President  Coolidge  receives  I 
a  cablegram  of  gratitude  for  American 
sympathy  from  Emperor  Yoshihito  of 
Japan. 

Gaylord  M.  Saltzgaber,  of  Van  Wort. 
Ohio,  is  elected  commander-in-chief  of 
the  National  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  in  convention  at  Milwaukee. 

The  anthracite  mine  operators  agree  to 
the  proposals  suggested  by  Governor 
I*inchot  for  settlement  of  the  anthracite 
coal  strike.  The  proposals  provide  for 
n  Hat  wage  increase  of  10  per  cent.,  the 
right-hour  day  and  the  union’s  demand 
for  a  study  of  wage  scales  with  a  view 
to  equalizing  them  by  negotiations,  and 
interpret  collective  bargaining. 

Septeml»er  7. — Representative*  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  miners’  union  advise  Governor 
Pinehot  that  they  will  accept  his  modi¬ 
fied  proposals  for  settlement  of  the 
strike. 

September  X.— Two  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  provid¬ 
ing  machinery  for  settlement  of  im¬ 
pending  claims  between  the  two 
countries  and  their  nationals,  arc 
signed  at  the  State  Department. 

A  formnl  agreement  lietwoen  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  confer  nt  Ottawa 
in  the  ncur  future  on  the  liquor  smug¬ 
gling  problem  is  announced  by  the 
State  Department. 

September  9.— Whilo  steaming  through 
dense  f*»g.  seven  United  State*  de¬ 
stroyer*  are  wrecked  on  the  California 
coast  off  Arguello  Light,  seventy-five 
miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara.  Twentv- 
two  sailors  are  rc|*ortcd  missing.  In  the 
wake  of  the  same  fog  the  Pacific  mail 
liner  Cuba  is  wrecked  ofT  the  south  end 
of  San  Miguel  Islnnd.  |»a*seiiger*  ami 
crew  being  saved  by  the  destroyer 
Urn  a. 

Tin*  United  Mino  Workers  of  America 
make  public  charges  that  "Red  force*, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Moscow, 
are  attempting  to  seize  control  of  the 

3ni/.ed  labor  movement  of  America 
use  if  as  the  base  from  which  to 
carry  on  the  Communist  effort  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

SeptemlHT  10.— Ku  Klux  Klan  officials  in 
Oklahoma  order  their  followers  to  obey 
Governor  .1.  C.  Walton’s  edict  ngainst 
masked  assemblages  and  parades. 


Curative  Measures. — In  an  English 
school  the  children  had  l»cen  examined, 
and  their  eyes  tested,  according  to  the 
•duration  authority’s  latest  decree.  Tho*«t 
who  were  suffering  from  defects  had  notes 
given  them  to  take  home.  Among  the 
note-bearers  was  one  of  the  name  of  Willie 
Jones,  and  the  note  ho  bore  was  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir — I  wish  to  inform  you  that 
your  son  William  shows  signs  of  astigma¬ 
tism.  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  at 
once.— Yours  faithfully.  J.  W..  Head¬ 
master."  In  the  afternoon  Willie  brought 
this  reply:  "Dear  Sir — I  don’t  know  just 
what  it  is  that  Willie's  been  doing,  but  1 
walloped  him  well  this  dinner-time,  and 
you  ean  have  another  go  at  him  if  lie  isn’t 
any  better. —  Yours  truly.  William  Jones. 
Sen." — Argonaut. 


Tenacious.  As  It  Were.— The  top  of  the 
ear  was  torn  to  pieces  and  the  windshield 
was  broken,  but  they  are  still  alive. — 
From  a  rti>ort  of  an  automobile  accident 
i a  The  Denison  (Ioica)  Review. 
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The  Odds  Are  4  to  1 
Against  Yow 


There's  a  way  to  check 
Pyorrhea 


Don't  gamble  with  your  teeth  and  health.  You  have 
far  too  much  at  stake.  More,  the  odds  arc  too  heavy 
against  you. 

Tcctlvdcstroying  Pyorrhea  strikes  four  persons  out 
of  every  five  that  pass  the  age  of  forty.  And  thousands 
younger,  too.  The  chances  arc  4  to  1  it  will  strike  you 
unless  you  are  vigilantly  on  guard. 


Heed  Nature's  warning  when  she  gives  it.  Bleeding 

gutns  arc  the  danger  signal.  Act  at  once.  Don  t  wait. 
For  Pyorrhea  works  fast.  The  tender  gums  recede. 
The  teeth  loosen,  drop  out  or  arc  lost  through 
extraction. 

Go  immediately  to  your  dentist  for  teeth  and  mouth 
inspection.  Brush  your  teeth,  twice  daily,  with  Forhan’s 
For  the  Gums.  This  healing,  time  tested  dentifrice, 
when  used  in  time  and  used  consistently,  will  prevent 
Pyorrhea  or  check  its  progress. 

Fothan.  Foe  the  Gum.  H  the  formula  of  R.  J.  Forhao. 

D.  D.  S.  Ii  will  keep  rout  irtiS  clean  an  J  -hue.  *«*» 
turn,  brm  and  health*.  It  I.  plraun.  to  the  last*. 

But  a  tube  today  At  all  dtuKlitta.  JSc  and  M*. 


FanmmU  ofR.  J.  Fathsm.  P.  D.  S. 
Forban  Company.  New  York 

Forhan’a.  Limited.  Montreal 
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bearing 

motors 


TIIE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Some  Drivers. — "An*  you  a  Rood  driver?" 
“Motor,  golf,  charity,  pile,  or  slave?" — 
Record. 


Seaside  Joys. — "Did  you  have  a  good 
time  at  your  summer  eottage  this  season?” 

"No.  but  dozens  of  our  friends  did." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


In  the  Mountains. — Glide — "Stiek  to 
it!  Upwards  and  upwards,  climb  on!" 

Tired  Qeiuix  Todriht  — -  "What  do 
you  take  me  for?  An  American  dollar?" 
—PUtgemek  Blaster  (Munich). 

Where  the  Goats  Come  From,  Too 

SAW  A  XF.W  TURKEY 

BOItX  AT  AXGORA. 

—  Headline  in  The  Xew  York  Times. 

This  Looks  Serious. — Jr  doe — "What’s 
this  man  charged  with,  oftlcer?" 

C or — "Careh-ss  walkin',  yer  honor.  He 
humped  into  a  truck  and  bent  both  fenders 
and  the  radiator." —  The  American  Legion 
Week!*.  _ 


Motor  failures, 
due  to  bearing 
trouble,  practically 
eliminated.  The 
bearings  last  as 
long  as  the  motor. 
Positively  dust- 
proof.  Need  lubri¬ 
cation  but  once 


The  Symptoms.  —  II esa and  (after  first 
round  of  the  holiday)— "Absolutely  putrid 
course.  Wish  we'd  never  come  to  this 
rotten  hole.” 

Wire — "How  many  did  you  lose  by, 
dear?" — London  Opinion. 


It  Worked. — Willi* — "You  know  that 
excuse  you  told  me  to  spring  on  the  bos* 
when  I  was  late  this  morning?" 

Gillm — "Yes.  I  said  it  was  a  sure-fire 
excuse.  Wasn't  it?" 

Willis — "It  was.  He  sure  fired  me.” 

—Life.  _ 

The  Smile  that  Reveals  the  Sole.— 
A  rather  tall,  slender  girl,  with  golden  hair, 
a  fair  skin,  deep  blue  eyes,  a  rather  large, 
shapely  mouth  which,  when  she  smiles, 
disclose*  perfect  teeth  and  perfect  feet.— 
From  a  description  of  a  "morie"  heroine 
in  The  Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress. 


a  year.  Reduce 
power  bills,  cut 
production  costs 


Curbing  Their  Eloquence.— First  At¬ 
torney— "Your  Honor,  unfortunately,  I 
am  opposed  bv  an  unmitigated  scoundrel." 

Second  Attokney— "My  learned  friend 
is  such  a  notorious  liar — " 

Jr  doe  (sharply) — "The  counsel  will 
kindly  confine  their  remarks  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  a*  are  in  dispute." — Virginia  Reel. 


THE  WASCO  GARAGE  HEATER 
REGULATES  ITSELF  ALL  WINTER 


A  little  cool  once  a  day  —.Ye  drafts  to  rrgtiht'  — 
IIWi  without  attention 


BECAUSE  of  the  patented  automatic  regula¬ 
tion.  no  matter  how  cold  the  night  may  be. 
your  parage  is  always  warm  in  the  morning  — 
your  car  warm,  dry,  ready  to  start. 

'IVis  uniform  heat  regulation  saves  20' coaland 
gives  a  steady  supply  of  safe,  hot-water  heat 
that  prevent*  costly  freeze-ups  and  repair  bills. 

DRIVE  IN  AND  OUT  OF  A 
WARM  GARAGE  ALL  WINTER 

Any  handy  man  can  set  up  a  W'^'O  System. 
It  is  shipped  all-huilt  with  pipes  cut  to  fit. 
Not  connected  to  city  water— one  filling  of 
water  lasts  a  season. 

"rile  today  fee  Caul*  end  Pm,  Lhl 

W.  A.  Schleit  Mfc.  Company,  Inc. 

3U  Ea*_4  Suit*  H  Y. 

Sam*  territory  ofen  to  lire  JntnhuUei 


FAIRBANKS.MORSE  &CQ 

Chicago  -  J ’Ionia- 


ear/n 
motors 


t-'SII 


Add  "Imaginary  Conversations.”— It 

was  a  quarter  after  seven  in  the  morning. 

"Will  you  young  gentlemen  be  kind 
enough  to  come  down  from  your  ham¬ 
mocks.  please?"  said  the  junior  O.  O.  I), 
gently.  "I'm  afraid  you'll  miss  your  break¬ 
fast  if  you  delay.  There  now,  like  good 
boys,  do  comedown." — Xeieport  Recruit. 


Damaged,  but  Reparable. — Joe  Hass  tells 
about  a  tin  roof  of  a  Kansas  store  that 
was  torn  ofT  and  rolled  into  a  compact 
bundle  by  a  cyclone.  Having  a  sense  of 
humor,  the  owner  wTapt  a  few  strands  of 
lialing  wire  around  the  ruin  and  shipped 
it  to  Henry  Ford.  In  due  time  came  a 
communication  saying: 

"It  will  cost  you  WN.50  to  have  your 
ear  nqsaired.  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  us 
what  hit  you!" — The  Cr recent. 


SAVE  HALF! 

Lamps  and  Shades 


Parchment  shade*.  I 
shields  in  artistic  designs  are 
much  in  vogue.  Save'Atheusuaipncc 
by  Kitting  our  shades  flat.  designed 
ready  for  coloring.  (300  designs  »rd 
sires.)  Ful  directions  Anyonecandi  it 
H  you  are  interested  in  studying  c«-k>c 
harmony,  unusual  methods  of  treatment 
effective  combinations,  send  15c  for  32 
page  book  of  instruction*  for  making 
and  painting  parchment  shades,  both 
in  oil  >n«l  water  colors.  No  tejehe:  Is 
'.5  beautifully  colored  illu*tra- 
*howinB  finished  shades 
.  CHINA  PAINTCRSI 

-  Ever,  '  tiing  in  -hit*  china  -  «nf|  free. 
MM percent.  W»  are  Amniea'*  Urgs: 
white cMbi.  imwrtcM  «rtl  <trr»<-l  louwn 

Send  tot  fret  catalog.  54D  showing  Lamps  Shades 
and  China-  Contains  over  2003  illustrations. 

THAYER  A  CHANDLER,  i.  J  W.  Van  Bum.  S*..  Chloea 
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Durable.  Anyway. — FOR  SALK — 200 
ear-old  White  Leghorn  hens.  75e  each. 
LaSalle  63Rfi. — Greeley  [Colo.)  Tribune. 


Help!  LOST— A  lady’s  poeketbook  in 
a  «-ar  driven  by  an  unknown  man  contain¬ 
ing  $10  and  two  passengers.  Return  to - . 

Reward. — Classified  ad  in  The  XashriUe 
Banner. 


The  Real  Question.— Wire  (as  they 
deport  from  the  summer  hotel) — "Have 
we  left  anything,  dear?" 

lies baxd — "You  mean  'Have  we  any¬ 
thing  left?’" — London  Opinion. 


Bill  Still  to  Come.— "1  saw  you  taking 
home  a  nice-looking  lobster  last  night. 
How  much  di<l  it  cost  you?" 

"I  don’t  know  yet.  The  doctor  is  up 
at  the  house  now." — The  Passing  Show 
London). 


Delays  Are  Dangerous. — Ockht — "I 
wish  1  hail  come  here  a  week  ago." 

Motel  Pkoi-kikthkmh— "  Ah!  You  are 
flattering  to  my  establishment.” 

(lURMT — "What  I  mean  is  that  1  should 
have  preferred  to  eat  this  fish  then  instead 
of  now." — London  opinion. 

To  Be  Cued  with  Discretion.  -"How 
hImuiI  this  new  drug  that  compels  people 
to  tell  the  absolute  truth?"  asked  tho 
laboratory  expert. 

"We’ll  turn  out  a  supply."  replied  tho 
manufacturer.  "But  In*  careful  not  to 
let  the  man  who  writes  our  patent  medicine 
oils  get  hold  of  it." — Washington  Star. 


In  the  Interest  of  Accuracy.— "You 
have  heard  what  the  lost  witness  said." 
permsted  court  si' I.  "and  yet  your  evidence 
is  to  tho  contrary.  Am  I  to  infer  that  you 
wish  to  throw  doubt  on  her  veracity?" 

The  polite  young  man  waved  u  deprecat¬ 
ing  hand, 

"Not  at  all."  he  replied.  "1  merely  wish 
to  make  it  clear  what  a  liar  I  am  if  sho’a 
•  peaking  the  truth." —  Tit- BiU  (London). 


A  "Spirit”  Attack?— 

WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN  WILL  LEAD 
ATTACK  ON  REPEAL 

Remains  were  discovered  off  Cold  Spring — 
had  been  dead  several  months — efforts 
being  made  to  identify  him  as 
former  compensation  official — 
was  well  known  in  Hudson. 

—  Headlines  in  the  Hudson  Republican. 


Her  Remarkable  Voice.— Paderewski, 
prince  of  pianists,  tells  an  amusing  story 
of  a  lady  who  fancied  herself  as  a  vocalist. 
One  day  while  playing  the  accompaniment 
to  one  of  her  songs,  she  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  piano  did  not  sound  right 
somehow,  and  telephoned  for  a  tuner. 
The  man  came,  ami  found  the  instrument 
in  perfect  order.  However,  he  pottered 
about  for  a  while,  pocketed  his  fee.  and 
departed.  A  few  days  later  his  employer 
received  another  telephone  message  from 
the  lady.  Her  piano,  she  complained,  hail 
not  been  properly  tuned.  It  was  no  better 
than  before,  and  she  was  very  disappointed. 
After  receiving  a  reprimand  from  his  em¬ 
ployer.  the  hapless  tuner  made  another 
trip  and  again  tested  every  note,  only  to 
find,  as  previously,  no  fault  with  the  instru¬ 
ment.  This  time  he  told  the  lady  so. 
"Yea,”  she  said,  "it  does  sound  all  right, 
doesn't  it,  when  you  play  on  it;  but  a*  soon 
as  I  begin  to  sing  it  gets  all  out  of  tune." 


Do  you  "Repeat”  on  your  tires? 

Do  you  buy  the  same  make  of  tire  again?  Most 
SILVERTOWN  users  do;  and  that’s  the  test  of  a  tire. 
SILVERTOWN  performance,  of  course,  does  it.  Back  of 
the  performance  is  the  sound  manufacturing  principle  of 
maintained  quality.  Skill,  effort,  and  care  arc  centered  in 
SILVERTOWN.  It  comes  out  in  performance  and  repeats. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED  1*70 

In  Canada  The  B.  F.  Goodndi  Rubber  Company,  Ltdt. 

Toronto  •  Montreal  »  Winnipeg 


Goodrich 

Silyertown  Cord 


SOLD  BY  GOO  DIM  CH  DEALERS  THE  WORLD  OVEI\. 
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Making  it  easy  to  kaue 
clean  kartds 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY  CHAIR 

To  deride  question*  ruormiinj*  the  correct  use  o t 
word*  f«  tbi>  column,  Ike  Funk  &  Wifulk  New 
Man- lard  Dictioour*  i-  consulted  m  arhiter. 

Readers  t rill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
trill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


You  can  afford  to  always  keep  a  generous  supply  of  Scot  Tissue  Towels  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use — in  the  home,  office,  factory,  automobile  and  garage.  Towels  that  are  spot¬ 
less.  Towels  that  are  for  your  use  only.  Never  used  before — never  to  lie  used  again. 

The  longer  you  use  ScotTissue  Towels  the  better  you’ll  understand,  why  millions 
of  them  are  being  used  and  why  they  arc  changing  the  towel  habits  of  [>coplc  every¬ 
where.  People,  like  yourself,  who  at  first  were  reluctant  to  change  but  who  hive 
through  actual  use.  come  to  appreciate  the  softness,  whiteness,  ami  instant  drying- 
power  of  Thirsty  Fibres,  found  only  in  Scot  Tissue  Towels. 

150  in  a  dust-proof  carton  for  40c  (in  Canada  and  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
zone  50c) — or  at  a  much  lower  price  by  the  case  of  3750  towels  (25  cartons). 

Price  per  case  is  $6.15  F.  O.  B.  Factory.  Chester,  Pa.,  weight  60  lbs.  per  case. 
Price  even  less  for  5,  10  ami  2$  case  shipments. 

If  your  jobber  or  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send  us  your  order  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied  promptly.  If  you  need  futures,  we  have  them  moderately 
priced  to  meet  all  requirements. 


Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Scoffissue 


t^EGYPT 

n  CUNARD 


TO  EUROPE 


ENGLAND 


GERMANY 


to  meet  the  require- 
of  every  traveler— 

aliful  and  luiuttout  ih» 
Resolute.  Reliance.  Albert 
ad  Deuttchland .  offer  every 


ctbtn  itrtmen  Cleveland.  Mouny 
Clay .  HinM.  Thuringia  and  We%t 
phaha  \e%*  elaborate  but  00  lm  com 


tiom  at  moderate  rates.  A  world- 
famous  service  insures  prompt  and 
court cous  ^attention  to  the  travelers* 

Write  for  "Booklet  ED” 
and  full  information 

United  American  Lines 

•  HARRIS  AM  LINE! 

J—mt  Nr*va  ar%lA 

Hamburg  American  Line 

JS  BroaJ«a>.  Nr*  Y#ri 


m  The  new 

S.  S.  "TUSCANIA 

of  the  CUNARD  and 
ANCHOR  LINES  sails  from  New 
York  February  1 6th,  arriving  in 
Egypt  at  the  height  of  the  season 

and  offering  a  travel  oppor¬ 
tunity  rare,  fascinating,  and  full 
of  appeal : 

ASUrERn  panorama  cn  route;  ports 
of  call  include  Madeira,  Gibraltar. 
Algiers,  Monte  Carlo.  Naples,  Athens. 
Haifa,  Alexandria  returning  via 
Naples  and  Monaco. 

ANEW  steamer,  unsurpassed  in  con¬ 
struction,  equipped  with  every 
modern  feature  for  passenger  comfort; 
an  oil-turner— eliminating  coaling  at 
the  various  ports.  The  traditional 
world-renowned  Cunard  service  and 
cuisme*  Optional  shore  excursions, 
well-planned  and  interesting. 

Choice  of  One-way  or  Round-trip 
Bookings  —  the  complete  Round-trip 
— returning  via  England— constitutes 
a  consummate 

CRUISE-TOUR 

to  the  MEDITERRANEAN, 

most  attractive,  as  to  points  visited — as 
to  time  required— as  to  expense  involved. 

FuU  m/owuiuon  on  r,  quest.  Apob  pmmptl,. 

CUNARD  and  ANCHOR 

STEAM  SHIP  LINES 

25  Broadwm*  New  York 

or  Branches  and  Agencies 


“H.  B.."  Newark,  X.  J. — No  one  know*  who 
printed  the  Aral  book.  The  nrt  of  stamp  rutting 
was  practised  in  China.  II.  C.  10*4,  and  In  B  t\ 
M3  Work  priming  was  invnntrl.  Hooks  Iwram- 
so  common  in  the  country  that  in  II  C.  21  I  Chin* 
'Vang  ordered  their  destruction,  anti  in  II  C 
206  Kaou  To  ordered  them  to  be  I  hi  mod  Four 
year*  Inter  <B.  C  .*02)  the  art  of  priming  w.v 
eocouragel.  and  In  II.  V.  iso  the  Kmperor  Wen 
Te  encouraged  the  study  of  literature 

The  Europeans  were  a  ilttlo  slow  in  following 
l hr  examide  set  by  the  Asiatics,  hut  they  nssortol 
to  It  Just  as  soon  as  they  found  out  that  tliere 
was  danger  in  enlightenment. 

In  '•Ireland  and  the  Making  of  Britain"  Bent- 
diet  Fltxpatrlck  quote*  Hyde's  "Literary  History 
of  Ireland"  fpago  263)  ns  follow*:  "The  honk, 
••f  saga,  poetry,  and  annals,  that  have  come  down 
to  our  day.  though  so  vastly  more  numerous  than 
ail)  thing  iho  m»t  of  Weatern  Europe  has  to  show 
are  J  et  an  almost  unappreciative  fragment  of  the 
llt-fat  ure  that  at  one  time  exlstod  In  Ireland  " 
Till*  author  himself  says  of  Irish  literature 
dating  from  the  0th  or  7th  century,  "The  Irish 
Ills  arid  abroad,  HI.  (lull.  Rebate,  Hubblo.  and 
other*,  almost  all  founded  In  the  7th  century, 
proved  the  great  treasure  house  of  the  Unman 
dandos," 

The  Cathnlir  Knryrioprdia  (volume  0.  page 
*30)  "ays:  "The  Library  of  Fulda.  (Jermanj, 
under  the  great  scholar  Italmnus  Maurus  (7*4 
KM),  was  the  tmit  ««iul|»|x'l  In  f  hri»t<<ndom  no  I 
a  contemporary  apeak*  of  the  book*  ho  saw  t her* 
a*  almtwt  countless. " 

In  an  article  on  the  "  Confiscation  of  H  el  sew 
Books."  to  l»e  found  In  the  Jewish  Knryrlotiolu 
(volume  4.  pages  221-232),  l»r  'Vllllnni  Popper 
of  the  l* nit  entity  of  California.  Mates  that  Solo- 
iis"  Iwi  Abraham  of  Montpellirr,  the  liea<l  of  the 
Orthodox  Jewish  Party  In  Franc*  In  1232.  «t- 
listed  the  help  of  certain  ImiulMUrw  to  merer 
his  opimnrota,  the  supporterw  of  Mount  l»n 
Xlalmon. 

"In  Provence  hla  request  met  with  an  eagw 
nwponse.  and  In  MontpetUor  a  houao-to-lnusp 
■oarch  was  matle  for  Malnionldoan  writings 
All  such  as  multi  bn  found  w«re  Irotight  t«>gether. 
and  In  Drccmh er.  1233.  the  first  public  official 
turning  of  Hebrew  hooks  took  place.  A  little 
more  than  a  month  after  this  a  public  burning  <>f 
Talmutllc  and  other  kindred  works  was  held  In 
Paris,  at  which  It, 000  rot umet  trerr  destroyed 
Three  year*  later  a  general  confiscation  took  place 
and  14  wagon-load*  of  tsiok*  were  Iwoughl  Into 
Paris,  laur  six  more  were  added  and  all  the 
Isstks  were  publicly  burned  on  June  17.  1241 
The  name  thing  ocrumxl  again  In  1309  and  IJ(W 
1’nder  King  lwuls  X.  Bernard  Oul  with  official 
aid  confiscated  and  Itumed  Iho  books  of  the  Jews 
of  Toulouse  In  1319.  Popper  states  that  before 
this  last  burning  the  books  wore  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  while  royal  officers  pro¬ 
claimed  puWicly  the  cause  of  their  condom  nation 

Dr.  N.  Porgm  of  Is-ipug.  In  an  article  on  the 
"Censorship  of  Hebrew  Books"  In  the  same 
work  (volume  3.  page  H47l.  states  that  cm  August 
19.  1203.  Kins  Jamb  of  Aragon  ordered  all  Jew* 
within  hi*  domains  to  delete  Certain  paavages 
found  in  their  book*  under  pain  of  their  destruc¬ 
tion  and  a  heavy  tine  In  1420  the  Jew*  of  Savoy 
expunged  from  their  Ixwk*  certain  passages  to 
w  objection  liad  l*evn  taken,  and  Porgm 
add*  that  the  I >ook*  of  the  15th  century  .how 
"many  omissions  In  the  text.  ga|«s  not  fillel  in. 
which  are  due  to  expurgations  (n  manuscripts 
before  pitniing" 

From  1710  to  1733  Johann  Christoph  Wolf 
occupied  himself  with  resoorcbca  In  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  board  upon  the  Oppenhelraor  collection  which 
consisted  of  a  large  number  of  Hebrew  manu¬ 
scripts  and  hook*  brought  hy  Prince  Eugene  <J 
Savoy  from  Turkey  In  1716.  which  Iwc-ame  the 
nucleus  of  Ihe  library  now  comprised  In  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library  at  Oxford.  'Volf  *  work  formed  the 
basis  of  Strin*climid«Ti«  "Catalogue  of  Htht* 
Books"  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  took  the 
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Utwr  13  years  to  compile,  and  In  this  work  | 
Strinschnoidcr  state*  that  Aaron  Hanion  printed 
t..>k*  In  Constantinople  in  1-123. 

The  late  Dr  Theodore  lb*  Vlnne.  in  his  "  Plain 
Print  I  nK  Typo*.''  a  volume  In  hi*  "Practise  of 
Typography"  «vl«*.  written  in  1N90.  say*  (page 
7t»  "Many  writing*  of  the  15th  century  testify 
that  John  Outenlier*  waa  then  regarri.-ri  a»  the 
inventor  of  typography ":  hut  in  his  "Treatise 
an  Title  Png***."  in  the  same  sorb*.  written  in 
1402.  he  print*  (pagra  14-151  a  reduced  facsimile 
a ii4 1  translation  of  a  colophon  front  the  'Com- 
pendlum  of  Trlthcmiu*."  printed  by  John 
SchoelTer  at  Main*  in  1515.  which  read*  in  part 
"  Fust  at  length  began  by  his  own  unakletl  genius 
to  devise  and  experiment  upon  a  method  of 
printing.  ThL«.  with  the  help  of  divine  grace, 
he  | ht felted  and  applied  to  practical  purpose  in 
the  year  1452" 

The  Dutch  credit  Lrnm-ns  Jniis/—>n  Coaler,  of 
Haarlem,  with  having  "brought  the  llrst  print 
into  the  world"  In  1445.  The  Encyclopedia 
llritannica  (1911).  In  the  article  "Typography." 
volume  27.  on  page  513.  column  2.  say*  **  A*  t«» 
when,  where.  an<l  by  whom  tliU  invention  came 
•tiout.  .  .  .  wo  must  attribute  It,  as  In  our 
former  .*1111011.  to  laturan*  Jaiuxuon  CnM«.  of 
Haarlem,  and  not  to  Johan  Gutenberg,  of  Main/  " 
Major  Cyril  Davenport  In  "The  Book:  It* 
History  and  Development"  (1914)  *ay*:  "Kn- 
grav.*l  w.-Klen  blocks  were  used  in  Clflna.  Ivor.** 
and  Japan  as  early  n*  the  tllh  century  and  «iulte 
Ukely  long  before.  The  u«*  of  separately  en¬ 
graved  ty|M*4  which  could  arranged  a*  d.»ir.*l 
teems  to  have  twen  kn.iwn  In  there  emintrti*. 
about  the  *ame  time.  The  European  Idea  <»r 
cutting  hlock-ltook*  was  Uirmw.d  from  China 
The  eorllcwt  datetl  'Ingle  sheet  picture  I*  the  *st 
Christopher.*  *»r  1423.  now  In  the  Hyland*  U- 
hrnry.  Manchester."  On  i>age  90  of  the  same 
work  Davenport  toys:  "Ivtniim*  from  movable 
types  In  Kuro|«t*  1*  said  t*«  have  t"**n  Invented  by 
Lourens  Jan*/«s»n  Coster,  "t  llaarlem.  tlurlns  the 
curlier  half  of  the  Ifllh  century." 

NotwItlistuntUng  the  wholesale  dtwlnictlon  of 
hook*  under  censorship  and  contl-eat  Ion  Us*  in 
the  13th  and  llth  cenlurlra.  there  are  preserved 
In  the  De  Castro  collection  In  Amsterdam.  In  the 
llodlelan  Library  at  Oxford.  In  the  University 
Library  of  Cambridge.  In  the  MtiUbergrr  coU«*'- 
tlon  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York.  In  the  Library  of  Columbia  I’nlveniliy  In 
that  city,  and  In  the  Ubrary  of  the  I'nlverdty  of 
I'eiiMylvunla.  Hiiu.lelphla.  as  -ell  a*  the  *ulz- 
berger  collection  In  the  same  city,  a  number  of 
Hebrew  Iwmks  |>rlnl**l  before  1475  Alth*i  there 
are  many  very  old  books  In  the  Ubrary  of  tin* 
llrltlsh  Museum  and  In  the  Vatican  Ubrary  at 
Home,  the  titles  and  dates  of  the  earliest  volumes 
In  either  c*illw*tlon  have  not  yet  l*c«-n  made 
public,  many  of  these,  however,  ure  undated. 

"J.  V.  K.  S.."  Drahler.  Nehr.— (ll  "The  Bay 
Htute  Psalm  Book"  was  published  In  1540.  (2) 

John  Kllofs  translation  of  the  Old  Traument  was 
published  between  1603  and  1565.  (3)  The 
leather  used  In  the  binding  <>f  the  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary  series  hus  been  specially  tanned  without 
the  use  of  adds.  Consequently,  the  life  of  the 
lent  her  remains  and  the  leather  Itself  will  not  dry 
nut  However,  the  books  should  be  handled 
with  care  and  should  not  Is*  placed  near  steam 
radiators  nr  tin-place*,  nor  adjoining  a  gas  or 
electric  reading  lamp  The  life  of  leather  I* 
usually  destroyed  by  light  or  heat  T«»  preserve 
the  binding  of  a  book.  It  should  Is*  kept  at  a 
normal  temperature,  out  of  the  sunlight  except 
when  in  use. 

■“  \V.  H.  P.,"  Archbald.  Pa.— According  to  the 
Practical  Stand  a  so  DicnoNAsr.  a  darhrrn 
I*  "A  tropical  plant  related  to  the  taro,  the  mot 
of  which  is  a  staple  fond  of  the  tropics,  and 
which  has  been  Imported  recently  Into  the 
southern  United  States'*  The  word  is  from 
French  West- Indian  jllalcct  da  Chine.  fr*»m 
China. 

"W.  0.  C..."  Nashville.  Torn— The  47th 
proposition  of  Euclid  U  that  containing  the  formula 
"in  every  right-angled  trUnglc  the  squares  on  the 
hypotenuse  Is  equal  to  the  *um  of  the  square*  on 
the  other  two  sides."  This  is  on**  of  the  m*»*t 
Important  problems  In  geometry,  and  lias  been 
celebrated  from  Its  enrUrat  times.  Some  authori- 
Ut«  have  ascribed  It  to  Pythagoras,  but  it  has 
never  been  definitely  proved  that  he  discovered 
it.  There  are  13  book*  of  **  Elements  of  KurUd." 
of  which  the  first  book  contains  Is  proposition*. 


The  cargoes  of  Chicago 

sail  the  seven  seas 


Wherever  the  lane*  of  trade  extend, 
you  will  find  in  the  ocean  camrr* 
something  of  Chicago.  — some 
commodity  tliat  Ins  been 
marketed  here. 

An  epic  of  many  themes  i 
into  tiis  texture  of  Chicago**  mighty 
commercial  enterprise.  In  its  bank¬ 
ing  alone  there  is  a  theme  of  ever- 
.hanging  interest. 

In  the  course  of  a  single  day  The 
Continental  and  Commercial  hanks. 


through  their  many  service  depart¬ 
ments,  enter  into  the  lives  of  a  di¬ 
versity  of  people, -a  merchant  on 
a  small  side  street  and  a  dealer  in 
world  wide  markets,  a  cattle  man 
shipping  his  Mock  to  the  yard* 
and  a  saver  planning  a  home  of 

h« 


In  all  tilings  financial,  little  or  large, 
local,  national  or  international,  this 
strong  group  of  banks  is  adequately 
able  to  serve. 


TXg  CONTI  NENTALj/u/ COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CNICACO 

Resources  Afore  Than  $*00,000,000 


Each  and  every  blade  insures  you 
many  "priceless"  shaves.  Only  the 
keenest  pass  rigid  inspection  — 
the  exquisite  edges  reach  you  care* 
fully  protected  from  contact  even 
with  the  waxed  paper  wrapper. 


DURR  AM-DL*  FLEX  RAZOR  CO. 
|«»ef  Cit?,N  f. 

Kkton'*  — P'*«»  cm  SfccftrJ.  p.r.;  Tonal* 


EITHER  MODEL-ONE  DOLLAR 
I iMcTcfid  nsrcoMc  Bbdii 
SO.  /*.  pock ate  ol  S 


Salt i  i*  aU  Cx«>  «j 


-lUPLEX 


(Vie,  Razor  of  “Priceless"  Comfort 


J  by  Goot 


What’s  done  most  for  you  and  me? 


The  historian,  Macaulay,  answered 
that  question.  “Of  all  inventions,” 
he  said,  “those  that  have  shortened  dis¬ 
tance  have  done  the  most  for  humanity.” 

The  forgotten  genius  who  fashioned 
the  first  rude  wheel  made  us  all  his  debt¬ 
ors.  So  did  Watt  by  the  steam  engine, 
and  Fulton  by  the  Clermont.  So  have  all 
the  modem  engineers  and  scientists  who, 
developing  the  automobile,  have  made 
the  nation  a  neighborhood. 

General  Motors,  as  a  leader  in  indi¬ 
vidual  transportation,  has  an  obligation 
to  contribute  to  this  progress. 

That  obligation  it  fulfills  through  the 
engineering  laboratories  maintained  by  its 
car  divisions,  and  by  two  separate  organ¬ 
izations  of  scientists  working  constantly 
for  better  automobiles. 

In  Detroit  is  the  great  Factory  La¬ 


boratory,  out  of  which  come  develop¬ 
ments  that  improve  production  methods, 
lessen  costs,  and  so  add  value  to  General 
Motors  cars.  In  Dayton, Ohio,  is  theGen- 
eral  Motors  Research  Laboratory — the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

To  the  scientists  and  engineers  who  di¬ 
rect  this  laboratory,  nothing  is  so  perfect 
that  it  may  not  be  improved,  nothing  so 
unusual  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
tried.  By  ceaseless  testing  and  rejecting, 
and  testing  again,  they  separate  opinion 
from  fact,  and  blaze  the  path  of  automo¬ 
tive  progress. 

To  you  these  co-ordinated  laborator¬ 
ies  give  a  two-fold  assurance.  First,  that 
a  General  Motors  car  embodies  every 
improvement  which  science  has  devel¬ 
oped  and  tested.  Second,  that  the  process 
of  research  and  improvement  will  be  con¬ 
tinuous. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

Buick  '  Cadillac  '  Chevrolet  *  Oakland  *  Oldsmobile  *  GMC  Trucks 

Drlto  and  Rcmy  Electrical  Equipment  -  Harrhon  Raduron  •  Jarox  Steering  Gran  •  Ft»brr  Rodin  •  AC  Spark  Plug* -AC  Speedometer* 
New  Departure  Ball  Hearings  •  Klaxon  Warning  Signals  -  Hxatt  Roller  Bearing*  •  Jaron  Rim*  •  Dcko- Light  and  Power  Plant*  and  Frigidaire 
Brown-I  jpc-Chapir.  Differential  Gear*  -  I-anc»trT  Sted  Product*  -  Inland  Steering  Wheel*  •  Dayton  Wright  Special  Bod  in 


Shut  WINTER  OUT!  Keep  the  inside  of  your  home  as  bright 
and  light  and  cheerful  as  a  May  morning  ...  all  winter  long. 

No  need  to  permit  the  dark  dullness  of  drab,  cold  days  to  get  into 
a  single  room  of  your  home.  With  Acme  Quality  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  floors,  furniture,  woodwork,  walls  and 
ceilings  attractive  and  inviting. 

There  is  an  Acme  Quality  paint,  enamel,  stain  or  varnish  for  every 
purpose  inside  and  outside  the  home.  For  forty  years,  these  products 
have  been  the  standard  of  the  industry.  That  is  the  reason  so  many 
thousands  of  dealers  sell  them,  and  so  many  thousands  of  painters 
apply  them.  If  you  do  not  know  the  Acme  Quality  dealer  in  your 
neighborhood,  write  us.  See  coupon. 


H  me  “There  U  a  magic 
in  that  linlc  word —  If  la 
4  myatk  circle  that  »ur- 
found*  rnmforti  and  vir¬ 
tue*  ifvn  known  beyond 
•••  hallowed  limit*." 

— Southey. 


Malta  home  beau 
nful  4  .and  protect 
home  be  autv  .with 
Acme  Qualify.  . 


ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS 
Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Boston  Buffalo  Chicago  Minneapolis 

Sc.  Louis  Kansas  City  Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati  Toledo  Nashville  Birmingham 

Fort  Worth  Dallas  Topeka  Salt  Lake  City 

Portland  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


\r~-~ Value  of  this  Coupon— 1 5c  to  $1.00=^] 


Acme  Whire  Lead  and  Color  Work* 

Drp«.  1$.  Drfrw.  Ki u» 

I  rnclote  drain'*  name  and  mmr. — IV  lor  each  Me  10  IV  Mmole 
ran  checkrd.  (Only  one  (ample  of  each  product  njpplied  al  rhi* 
*pccal  price.  Prmi  dealer’*  name  and  your  name.) 

Drier’*  war . . . *•••• 

Droler'i  aJJtu . - . . . - . 

I  Mf  Kim*  . .  Ml* 

Your  oddte.i . ~ . . . 

Oo . •— . Smie . 

Acme  Qudiiry  Vjmufc 

Check  one  or  more:  l  ]  SPARKOTC.  for  ewmlor  u*e: 

(  1  VARNOT1LE.  foe  ftoor*.  I  I  1KTEROL1TE.  for  Imrnorv 

A5a*^T‘r  I  Light  Oak.  I  1  Dark  Oak.  I  1  Brown 
Mahogany.  I  I  Deep  Mahogany 


lemr  Q—to  Enamii 
Check  one  color;  ( 


J  Whirr  or  I  I  l.ory 
GtrFmuM  I  Black 
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ouldrit  a  Wholesome  hot  drink 
at  breakfast  make  the  day 


f  INSTANT  9 

info  postum 

!  J  1 1  A  BtVCMOC 


SO  EASY  TO  MAKE 

Merely  pour  boiling  w»ter  on  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  the  Instant  Postum  gran¬ 
ules  In  a  cup.  Stir  thoroughly;  then 
add  sugar  and  cream. 

I 

Your  grocer  also  sells  Postum  Cereal 
in  packages)  for  those  who  prefer  the 
vor  brought  out  by  boiling  fully  20 
minutes. 


i 


The  cost  of  either  is  about  one-half 
cent  a  cup. 


Your  intuition  tells  you  when  there  is  the  slightest  change  in  the 
well-being  of  your  loved  ones. 

How  often  you  have  wondered  whether  coffee  or  tea  was  to 
blame  for  that  indigestion,  headache  or  fit  of  "nerves"!  Why  not 
find  out? 

Unlike  coffee  or  tea,  Instant  Postum  can  be  depended  upon  as 
a  healthful  drink— absolutely  harmless,  even  for  children.  Young 
and  old  enjoy  its  delicious  flavor  and  delightful  aroma,  and  it  has  a 
"body"  that  is  truly  satisfying.  Instant  Postum  is  a  wholesome  cereal 
beverage,  with  a  flavor  quite  like  coffee,  but  it  does  not  contain  a 
particle  of  coffee,  drugs  or  any  other  harmful  ingredient. 

Try  Postum,  with  its  genial  warmth,  today— a  delicious,  help¬ 
ful  drink  for  “the  tired  hour”  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  splendid  for 
the  children,  too,  at  breakfast  and  with  their  bedtime  meal. 

Postum  for  Health^  Satisfaction 

“  There's  a.  Reason," 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere 
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GOOD 
CLOTHES 


Walking,  Standing,  or  sitting,  the  man 
who  wears  Kuppenheimer  good  clothes 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  style  that  is  tailored 
into  the  garment.  They  drape  gracefully 
with  every  reach  and  turn  of  the  body. 


On 

Imtilmenl 

wQood 
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Announcing -The  Greatest 

Advance  since  the  Self  Starter 


TRAFFIC  TRANSMISSION 

an  exclusive  feature  of  the 


24C 


Easiest  and  Safest  Car  to  Drive 


AS  the  dominant  feature 
■*V-  of  its  1904  models,  the 


Chandler  presents  the  biggest  vuaugc  ai 

advance  in  automobile  design  Gear S  Ca 

since  the  self-starter — the 

Traffic  Transmission.  The  |  Anybody 

starter  overcame  the  evils  bateSt  lira 

of  cranking.  The  Traffic  Nothing  N 

Transmission  docs  away  [ 

with  the  terrors  of  shifting 

gears  and  eliminates  the  greatest  problem  of  present 

day  driving — the  difficulties  of  maneuvering  through 

congested  city  traffic. 

The  principle  involved  is  totally  new.  In  the  1924 
Chandler  it  makes  its  first  appearance  as  part  of  a 
passenger  car.  And  although  it  seems  destined  for 
general  adoption,  only  Chandler  owners  can  now 


Change  at  Any  Speed 
Gears  Cannot  Clash 
Anybody  Can  Do  It 
Safest  Brake  on  Hills 
Nothing  New  to  Learn 


and  with  perfect  safety  and 
surety. 

For  braking  purposes,  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  split-sec¬ 
ond  change  from  high  gear 
to  second  and  from  second 
back  to  low  when  occasion 
arises.  No  skidding  or  stall¬ 
ing  in  the  1924  Chandler! 


No  accidents  with  this 
most  powerful  and  positive  braking  system! 

Gone  forever  is  the  tricky  old-fashioned  gear  shift 
with  its  danger  on  hills  and  in  congested  highways! 
In  the  new  Chandler,  a  positive,  silent,  instantaneous 
shift  is  always  possible  with  the  pressure  of  a  little 
finger  on  the  shift  lever.  Why? 

Because  the  construction  of  the  Traffic  Transmis- 


tnjoy  the  amazing  improvement  «  provide*  in  driv  KOO  ^  fundamental  fault  of  the  old 

ing  convenience.  transmission— that  of  trying  to  mesh  two  gears 

_  spinning  at  different  speeds.  Its  gears  arc  always  in 

Pikes  Pesk  NLotOr  mesh — and  improve  with  service  —  instead  of  bccom- 

.1. _ ■  v .  l  _ _  ^  chipped,  shattered  and  noisy. 


Pikes  Peak  Motor 

In  the  new  Chandler,  the  Pikes  Peak  Motor 
remains  fundamentally  unchanged,  save  for  an  impor¬ 
tant  improvement  in  the  oiling  system  and  certain 
refinements  that  make  its  operation  noiseless  and 
flawlessly  smooth. 

Now  that  the  Traffic  Transmission  eliminates  the 
perplexities  and  noise  of  the  gear  shift,  even  the 
least  experienced  driver  may  fully  enjoy,  under  all 


Silence  Despite  Power 

With  the  revolutionary  Traffic  Transmission,  the 
improved  and  practically  noiseless  Pikes  Peak  Motor, 
the  long-lived  Chandler  chassis  with  its  rugged  rear 
axle,  its  efficient  brakes  and  feather-weight  steering, 
with  handsome  comfortable  bodies  and  with  record 


conditions,  the  masterly  performance  of  the  motor  prices  —  the  1924  Chandler  offers  value  without 


which  so  speedily  won  America's  admiration. 

Whether  the  new  Chandler  is  going  up  hill  or 
down,  the  shift  is  made  without  clashing  or  grinding. 


precedent. 

Do  not  fail  to  drive  it!  Ten  minutes  in  the 
driver's  scat  tells  all ! 


TV  Trate  Tr 

Record  Prices 


Ce-.&u  it,  At  CWir  Plan.  LW  GmjicB  Faienn 


Touring  Car  $1485  Chummy  Sedan  $1785 

F.  O.  a  CUxtlanJ 


THE  CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Export  Department,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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The  most  interesting  future  in  the  world ~YO U RS  I 


JUST  beyond  the  echo  of  the  next  clock- 
tick —just  behind  the  next  leaf  of  the 
calendar— just  back  of  the  dawn  of  the 
new  year  and  of  many  such  dawns  that 
are  to  come,  lies— your  future — the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  obscure  thing  in 
the  world  to  you. 

Yet,  carelessness  at  the  wheel  of  a  speed- 

3  taxicab,  sudden  illness  or  a  hundred 
er  unexpected  things,  can  change  the 
length  of  that  future  from 
twenty  years  to  twenty 
seconds! 

The  THING  that  can 

change  it— that  eventually 
WILL  change  it— brushes 
your  elbow  every  minute 
of  every  day. 


/“PROVIDENT  Mmol  Agents 
*  ore  proudly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  promoaon  of  old  age  endow  ¬ 
ment  insurance  u  a  teal  public  set - 
Mff.  They,  therefore,  carry  inzo  their 
work  an  enthusiasm  whicK  can 
never  be  measured  in  mere  monetary 
terms.  You  may  depend  upon  them . 


And  still  we  hesitate— procrastinate — on 
taking  the  uncertainty  out  of  this  future 
for  ourselves  and  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  us. 

It  is  our  belief,  therefore,  that  the  Provident  repre¬ 
sentative  who  approaches  you  with  a  definite,  well- 
thought-out  plan  of  life  insurance  to  provide  for 
the  future  of  you  and  yours,  is  performing  a  vitally 
important  service.  You  may  not  wish  to  accept 
this  plan.  You  may  not  be  in  accord  with  his  ideas  of 
what  form  of  protection  you  and  yours  require.  But 
remember  this  fact:  He  has  given 
thought  to  what  is  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  the  most  obscure 
thing  in  the  world  to  you.  He 
deserves  your  time,  your  atten¬ 
tion,  your  consideration.  Some 
day  someone  wall  be  thankful. 
Consult  your  nearest  Provident 
Agent  concerning  a  plan  of  old 
age  endowment  insurance  today. 


! Provident  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia 

Founded  1865 
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RED  EFFORTS  TO  WIN  OUR  BIGGEST  LABOR  UNION 


ONCE  MORE  THE  CURTAIN  RISES  on  a  Russian 
plot  to  seize  tho  reins  of  government  on  this  continent. 
The  biggest  union  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  after  “an  independent,  searching 
investigation,"  announces  that  "the  seizure  of  this  union  is 
being  attempted  as  the  first 
step  in  the  realization  of  a 
thoroughly  organized  pro¬ 
gram  of  tho  agencies  and 
forces  behind  tho  Commu¬ 
nist  International  at  Moscow 
for  tho  conquest  of  tho  Amer¬ 
ican  continent.”  Already, 
we  aro  told,  tho  Communist 
organization  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  "is  composed  of  more 
than  six  thousand  active 
leaders  and  lieutenants,  and 
approximately  one  million 
members,  adherents  and 
sympathizers,  scattered  in 
every  Stato  and  Province 
of  the  United  States  and 
Canada."  If  successful,  the 
plan  to  make  a  "rod" 
henchman  of  every  holder 
of  a  union  card  would  swell 
this  army  to  more  than  four 
millions.  The  ultimate  object 
of  this  movement,  according 
to  the  lengthy  report  given 
to  the  press  by  the  United 
Mino  Workers  of  America,  is 
"the  overthrow  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  Government, 
with  tho  establishment  of  an 
absolute  and  arbitrary  dicta¬ 
torship,  and  the  elimination 
of  all  forms  of  popular  voice 
in  governmental  affairs." 

This  is  "now  being  at¬ 
tempted  on  n  gigantic  scale." 

The  steps  contemplated  in¬ 
clude  "the  seizure  of  the 
American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor."  the  supplanting  of 

craft  unions  by  "industrial"  unions  or  a  "one  big  union."  and 
"the  conversion  and  mobilization  of  farmers  and  other  related 
groups."  "Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  in  this  conquest." 
In  this  country  the  organizations  instigating  and  guiding  this 
movement,  wo  are  told,  are  “the  Communist  Party  of  America, 
the  Workers  Party  of  America,  the  Trade  Union  Educational 


League,  and  the  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia."  They  get  their 
instructions,  it  seems,  from  tho  president  of  tho  Communist 
International  at  Moscow. 

The  miners’  investigators  assert  that  this  Communist  move¬ 
ment  to  capture  control  of  tho  unions  and  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Lalxtr  has  been  under 
way  for  fivo  years,  and  that 
"three  times  in  three  years 
tho  Bolshevik  leader*  at 
Moscow'  havo  attempted 
armed  insurrection  and  revo¬ 
lution  in  tho  United  States" 
— in  tho  steel  strike  of  1919, 
in  tho  "outlaw"  switch¬ 
men’s  striko  of  1920,  and 
in  tho  railroad  and  coal 
strikes  of  1922.  The  report 
sounds  tho  following  warning: 

"Tho  Communist  move¬ 
ment  in  tho  next  twelve 
months  will  bo  conduct.-d 
along  moro  intensive  lines 
than  it  has  at  any  time  in  tho 
past.  Tho  lalmr  organiza¬ 
tions  will  moot  their  greatest 
ansuults  and  nttacks,  and  the 
Communists  will  make 
greater  efforts  than  they 
have  at  any  time  in  the  past 
to  get  possession  of  them. 
The  movement  is  aimed  not 
only  at  the  labor  unions,  but 
at  the  entire  industrial,  so¬ 
cial  and  political  structure 
of  the  country,  and  with  the 
single  aim  of  eventually 
establishing  a  Soviet,  dicta¬ 
torship  in  the  United  States, 
and  converting  the  country 
into  a  vassal  colony  of  the 
Communist  International  at 
Moscow.  It  is  a  situation 
that  challenges  not  only 
organized  lnlmr,  but  every 
employer  as  well.  This  is 
one  occasion  when  labor  and 
the  employer  might  very 
well  join  hands  and  fight 
together  instead  of  fighting 
each  other." 

Another  striking  feature 
of  this  report  is  the  warning  against  the  effects  of  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Government  by  the  United  States. 

"No  greater  victory  short  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal 
Government  itself  could  be  won  by  the  Communist  organization 
in  this  country  than  to  bring  about  recognition  of  the  Soviet  regime 
in  Russia  by  this  Government.  Experience  has  demonstrated 


IIOLSHEVIKI  NOT  WANTED 

Communist  "borer*  from  within"  in  the  ranks  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  "have  met  with  the  determined  opposition  of 

I  “resident  John  L.  Lewis." 
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us  to  be  on  guard.”  The  charges  of  the  Mine  Workers  should 
not  lie  lightly  brushed  aside,  many  papers  agree.  For,  we 
are  reminded  by  the  Chicago  h'ltning  Post: 

"Other  labor  organizations  in  this  country  have  made  the 
same  charge.  ITesuinably  the  labor  officials  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  It  is  certain  that  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government,  like  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Denby.  know  what  they  are  talking  aliout  when  they  say 
that  there  is  |>roof  on  hand  of  communistic  dc-igus  on  the  United 
States." 

The  Mine  Workers'  warning  convince*  the  Chicago  Xiu'm 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  this  powerful  union  "to  repudiate 
violence  and  clean  house.”  "The  arm  of  Moscow  is  long  and 
its  influence  is  vast,"  remarks  the  Canton  AW*,  "but,  thank 
goodness.  President  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  have  seen  through  its  activities  among  American  work¬ 
ers."  "That  organized  lalnir  in  this  country  is  militant ly 
patriotic  and  whole-heartedly  opposed  to  lied  supremacy  is 
unquest ioned."  declares  the  Atlanta  Canttitution,  In  making 
this  exposure  of  Red  activities,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  performed  a  patriotic  service,  says  the  Minnea|M>li* 
Tribune;  ami  the  St.  Louis  tllaht-ltnnorrat  commends  this  union, 
and  union  labor  in  America  generally,  for  its  "|H-rsist«-iit  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Bolshevism."  A  lalxir  daily,  the  Minnea|Milis  Minnesota 
Star,  c orrolmrate*  the  charge  that  Communist  agencies  are  at 
this  time  "attempting  to  mislead  farmers  and  labor  in  Minnesota 
and  neigh  I  siring  States."  It  goes  on  to  say: 


that  wherever  the  Soviet  Government  g«n-s  it  go*  *  for  propa¬ 
ganda.  If  diplomatic  relations  were  established  with  this 
country,  the  Soviet  regime  would  lie  the  sole  beneficiary. 

"A  recognized  government  is  entitled  to  a  consulate  in  every 
city,  and  u  consular  staff  may  In*  ns  large  a*  desired  and  may  do 
alxiut  what  it  wants  to  do.  In  the  light  of  their  |w*t  activities, 
the  first  thing  that  the  Soviets  might  lie  expected  to  do  ill  tlx- 
United  States,  if  accorded  rreognition.  would  to  establish 
' consulates. ’  with  large  propaganda  stafTs.  in  all  of  the  leading 
cities.  The  present  ‘underground*  revolutionary  organization, 
now  centered  around  the  Communist  Party  of  America,  wouhl 
then  be  able  to  come  to  tin*  surface  and  start  it-  work  with 
renewed  impetus  in  the  op*  n." 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  union,  which  covers  loth  tin- 
anthracite  and  bituminous  fields,  bus  a  im-ralicrsliip  of  nearly 
half  a  million.  Kvcr  since  its  beginning  this  organization  "has 
had  to  cope  with  extreme  radicalism  within  it«  ranks."  remarks 
the  New*  York  Evening  Mail,  which  goes  on  to  sav: 

"Students  of  labor  politics  always  look  to  the  miners  to  range 
themselves  with  whatever  new  idea  i*  I  wing  spread  abroad.  And 
the  majority  «.r  the  miners  always  make  a  great  show  of  doing  *o. 
They  indorsed  government  ownership  id  railroads  and  coal-mines 
not  so  long  ago,  for  instance.  In  the  end.  the  majority  of  the 
minors  do  not  worry  themselves  greatly  over  those  al*traet  po*- 
sibilities.  but  settle  down  to  strike  for  u  belter  wage  ami  hotter 
working  conditions.  When  they  get  these,  they  give  short  shrift 
to  the  '  Beds'  in  their  ranks.” 

In  making  public  this  rc|H»rt  of  “  Bed”  activities,  says  the 
Washington  /’*<*/.  “those  on  guard  in  the  camp  of  organized 
labor  prove  their  sound  Americanism."  "Whatever  blame  may 
attach  to  these  labor  leaders  for  events  of  the  past."  remarks 
the  Buffalo  Er/trvn,  "they  are  doing  good  service  in  fHiinting 
out  to  labor  the  danger  of  Bolshevism."  "While  it  is  regret¬ 
table  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  should  not 
have  sooner  appreciated  tin*  danger  threatened  bv  the  an¬ 
archistic  foreign  element  in  its  membership,"  remarks  the 
Tacoma  Lr>lg*r,  "still  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
even  at  this  late  day  the  great  organization  of  coal-miners 
has  arrayed  itself  iijnm  the  side  of  Americanism  in  opposition 
to  radicalism."  The  charges  set  forth  by  the  miners'  union, 
while  "not  all  of  them  new."  convince  the  Boston  A>i r.«  Hurttru 
that  "the  Bed  menace  is  to  be  taken  at  least  seriously  enough  for 


" The  Star  has  no  sympathy  with  either  the  method*  or  tin- 
principles  of  such  radical*.  They  are  at  least  ns  serious  a 
menace  a*  the  'Bed*'  of  extreme  reaction  and  conservatism. 

"It  i*  to  the  intelligence  and  progrvssiw-  spirit  of  the  great 
‘twilight  zone.'  in  liutwoen  these  two  extremes,  that  Thr  Star 
apiM-al*. 

"But  the  Communist*  should  lie  allowed  to  advocate  their 
doctrine*  o|n-nly.  Tin-  worst  thing  that  could  have  linp|M-ncd 
was  to  dri\«-  them  under  cover,  a*  Attorney -General*  Palmer  and 
Daugherty  have  done.  A  Communist  thrive*  on  martyrdom. 
Under  cover  he  i«  dangerous.  In  the  open  he  is  hnrmh-s. 

"Let  them  lie  allowed  to  preach  their  false  doctrine*  freely,  and 
then  by  meeting  them  with  sound  logic  and  reason  they  can  l»- 
casily  'scotched.' " 

"Under  tin-  la*li  of  circumstance*  American  lalMir  may  tcinpo- 
rarilv  *ec  red.  but  it  doesn't  talk  red  and  it  doesn't  act  red  and 


PASSING  HIM  If 


— Thurify  in  ihr  Scant--  Titan. 
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IT  S  ALL  VERY  SIMPLE 

—  Manny  in  the  St.  Paul  Planter  Press. 


UNCLE  SAM:  "I  AM  A  LITTLE  1IAK1>  OK  HEARING  IN 

THAT  EAR' 

— Morris  for  the  Georire  Matthew  Adam*  Srrvk*. 


it  doesn't  think  ml,"  declares  the  Washington  Post.  Hut  in 
I  hr  Opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Heeoed  the  matter  i*  not  to  be 
disposed  of  quite  so  limply.  We  read: 

"It  it  possible  that  two  fnetion*.  one  Communistic  and  the 
other  not.  have  been  struggling  for  control  of  tho  I 'niitwl  Mine 
Worker*  of  America,  and  the  latter  hat  ju«t  won  and  is  improving 
tho  opportunity  to  ahow  up  the  other.  It  i*  also  possible  that 
the  national  organisation  baa  very  little  control  over  the  State 
or  district  organization*,  and  that  the  nntionnl  organisation  is 
anti-Communistic,  while  in  Illinois  and  West  Virginia,  and  a|»- 
parenlly  in  Colorado  and  Arkansas,  the  unions  arc  of  the  other 
variety." 

Undoubtedly,  thinks  the  Now  York  Timet,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  had  a  motive  of  self-interest  in  publishing  this  exposure 
of  Red  activities  in  the  field  of  American  unionism.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  "they  have  made  out  a  prima  Jneit  case— a  ease  that  ought 
to  be  investigated."  We  read  further: 

"The  articles  nnmo  names  and  cite  times  and  places.  The 
evidence  assembled  may  not  be  wholly  trustworthy,  and  may 
prove  on  examination  to  be  inconclusive,  but  at  any  rate  it 
calls  for  nn  examination.  The  prosecuting  officials  in  the  States 
where  the  crimes  aro  said  to  have  Ivon  committed  ought  to  lie 
put  in  possession  of  the  documents  and  other  evidence  tending  to 
establish  the  commission  of  such  crimes.  It  is  no  work  for  a 
labor  union,  no  matter  how  powerful,  to  undertake.  District 
attorneys  and  judges  and  juries  could  do  it  much  better.  It 
may  be  that  the  material,  when  fully  assembled,  will  seem  to 
involve  so  many  parts  of  the  country  that  an  inquiry  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  will  seem  desirable.  Either  way,  the  affair 
ought  not  to  lie  allowed  to  rest  where  it  is.  The  charges  made 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  formidable  and  often  specific. 
They  ought  to  bo  looked  into  by  competent  authorities  and  the 
truth  brought  out. 

"There  has  of  late  been  a  good  deni  of  pooh-poohing  of  the 
world-wide  Communist  revolution.  But  just  as  people  are  com¬ 
fortably  settling  back  to  speak  of  it  as  only  a  myth,  some  Rus¬ 
sian  Communist  steps  forward  to  reassert  the  original  intention. 
Karl  Radek.  the  Russian  Soviet  leader,  has  just  done  it  again. 
To  be  sure,  he  adjourns  the  date.  It  will  take  twenty  years, 
according  to  him.  for  Communism  to  spread  itself  triumphantly 
over  the  whole  earth.  But  Radek  stoutly  affirms  the  continu¬ 
ing  purpose  of  Russian  Communists  never  to  give  up  until  they 
have  marched  victoriously  'through  all  the  world.'” 

But  unsympathetic  and  incredulous  comment  mingles  with 


all  this  praise  of  the  Mine  Workers  for  their  zeal  in  exposing 
an  alleged  Red  conspiracy.  “The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  not  the  Communists,  are  responsible  Tor  spat¬ 
tering  coal  history  with  Wood  from  Kentucky  to  Utah  and  from 
Alabama  to  Pennsylvania,"  avers  John  C.  Bryden,  president  of 
the  National  Bituminous  Operators  special  committee.  To 
quote  Mr.  Bryden  further: 

"I  have  read  with  amazement  tho  melodramatic  stories  which 
picture  officials  of  the  United  Mino  Workers  as  the  innocent 
maidens  of  industry  with  the  villains  of  Moscow*  still  pursuing 
them.  The  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman  has  for  the  past 
eight  months  conducted  exhaustive  studies  into  tho  sources  or 
violence'  in  tho  coal-fields. 

"Trained  investigator*  have  been  sent  into  the  affected  regions. 
Not  in  one  single  instance  of  all  those  crimes  against  communities 
which  have  spattered  coal  history*  with  Wood  from  Kentucky  to 
Utah,  and  from  Alabama  to  Pennsylvania,  have  w-o  found  a 
reasonable  evidence  of  any  Communist  influence. 

"The  $17,000,000  a  year  which  the  United  .Mine  Workers  of 
America  raise  through  the  'check-off'  has  a  groat  deal  inure  to 
do  with  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  violence  in  the  coal¬ 
field*  than  has  the  mythical  $1,100,000  from  the  treasuries  of  tho 
Soviet." 

"What  would  the  propagandist*  do  without  the  Reds?"  n*ka 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger;  and  the  St.  Louis  Potl- 
the  patch  notra  with  some  amusement  that  “labor  leaders,  when 
their  power  is  menaced,  will  sound  the  same  panicky  alarms  ms 
are  sounded  by  the  manufacturers'  associations  when  their 
power  is  menaced.” 

"Are  we  expected  to  believe  that  the  anthracite  miners'  hold- 
op  of  the  American  public,  managed  by  President  John  L.  Lewis, 
was  likewise  a  part  of  Russian  Reds'  schemes  to  which  the  United 
Mine  Worker*  are  opposed?"  sarcastically  inquire*  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette  Timet.  The  Baltimore  Becning  Sun  confesses  to 
being  haunted  by  "a  horrid  suspicion  that  the  propaganda  now 
(lowing  from  the  miner*'  offices  was  prepared  when  tho  busy 
prc*f  agent  thought  the  coal  strike  would  not  bo  settled,  and 
labor  would  lie  in  need  of  public  gratitude  and  sympathy.” 
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PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  AS  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  STABILITY 


TO  EVERY  PRESIDENT  HIS  SLOGAN.  Monro*  had 
his  era  of  “pood  feeling";  Jackson,  as  one  of  our  editors 
recalls,  his  shil>l>oleth  of  “local  sett-government wo 
associate  the  "Union”  with  Lincoln,  the  "square  deal"  and 
"strenuous  life"  with  Roosevelt,  the  "New  Freedom"  and 
“making  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  with  Wilson;  and,  as 
Harding  was  consecrated  to  the  restoration  of  "normalcy,"  so. 
the  correspondents  tell  us.  President  Coolidgc  is  pledged  to  the 
preservation  of  "stability.”  Mr.  Coolidgc,  as  the  Syracuse 
I'ost-Standard  takes  pains  to  point  out.  "has  made  less  change 
in  the  policy  and  personnel  of  the  Administration  bequeathed 
to  him  than  any  Vice-President  succeeding  to  the  Presidency 
before  him.”  More  than  one*,  remarks  a  m*wspa|>**r  eorrespon- 
dent  at  the  Capital,  "has  the  new  President  assured  the  people 
that  he  does  not  contemplate  any  changes  in  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  and  that  honest  folk  can  sleep  o’  nights."  The  Presi¬ 
dent  Ims  gone  so  far  as  to  let  it  lx*  known  to  the  newspaper  inen 
coming  to  the  White  House  that  his  prescription  for  the  country's 
present  ills  is;  "stability,  confidence,  and  reassurance."  Where¬ 
upon  most  Republican  papers,  and  a  numlH-r  of  spokesmen  for 
business  and  finance,  declare  that  this  is  just  the  kind  i>f  assur¬ 
ance  the  country  wants;  nltho  the  Knoxville  Sentiml  (Dctn.) 
observes  that  "the  maliciously  minded  are  now  saying  that 
‘stability’  is  another  way  of  passing  the  word  to  ‘btandpat’"; 
ami  the  Democratic  New  York  World  lays  it  down  as  axiomatic 
that  "in  a  time  of  change  no  |»liry  is  so  unstable  n*  stability." 
The  Springfield  HrputJiean  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "each 
person  can  interpret  stability  to  suit  himself,  but  if  every  one  will 
sec  it  incarnated  in  Calvin  Coolidgc,  nothing  can  shake  his 
Administration." 

President  Coolidgc  himself  has  made  it  clear  to  the  press  corre¬ 
spondents  that  by  a  |xilic.v  of  stability  he  means  that  his  Admin¬ 
istration  doe*  not  intend  to  "surrender  to  every  emotional  move¬ 
ment  seeking  remedies  for  economic  conditions  by  legislation.” 
Its  chief  aim.  we  read  in  a  New  York  Times  dispatch,  will  In-  to 
bring  about  a  stability  which  will  make  it  possible  for  business 

men  and  others  to  know  with  . . rtainty  what  conditions 

will  prevail  Tor  a  fix!  time.  In  u  New  York  IVortol  dispatch  it  is 
explained  that  the  President  will  not  u»e  his  authority  to  alter 
tariff  rates  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary;  that  III**  President 
will  not  "rush  to  the  front  with  proposals  to  Congress  that  would 
tend  to  undermine  stability";  that  he  will  refrain  from  fostering 
excessive  political  speculation;  that  he  "approves  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  pence,  and  that  he  is  reassured  alsmt  the  agricultural 
situation."  Well,  observe*  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.) 
"this  is  the  kind  of  assurance  that  will  In*  appreciated."  In 
playing  for  stability,  agrees  the  Trov  Iteeord  (Rep.),  the  new 
President  "is  doing  the  very  things  that  urc  most  likely  to  keep 
him  in  ofiicc  for  another  term."  The  President’s  statement  of 
]M»liey,  writes  lb  C.  Forlws  on  the  financial  page  of  the  New  York 
A  meric  mi,  "has  made  u  great  hit  with  business  men.”  Front  The 
Iron  Trade  Ifrrieir  (Cleveland)  comes  this  approving  word: 
"such  sound  attitudes  upon  the  things  which  concern  the  coun¬ 
try's  commercial  welfare  will  quickly  cement  the  confidence  of 
business  in  the  Administration  if  this  is  not  already  the  case." 
"Good  hard  sense,”  is  the  Philadelphia  Hubhr  L^lyrr't  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  Coolidgc  policy  of  "Mai  ilitv."  It  says: 

"This  country  has  come  to  a  considerable  d**grec  of  ‘ normalcy.’ 
What  it  needs  now  is  a  stabilization  of  its  favorable  situation  and 
confidence  that  this  will  continue.  Wages  are  very  high  and 
unemployment  is  negligible.  I-altor  is.  indeed,  very  well  off. 
Business  is  good  and  industry  is  humming.  The  farm  hysteria  is 
hardly  us  vocal  now  as  it  was  thirty  days  ago.  Outside  the  wheat 
States,  the  farmer  is  going  along  very  well.  He  lias  ample  cr**dit 
-  -  too  much,  in  fact,  according  to  his  best  friends.  The  all-round 
condition  of  the  country  is  sound  and  warrants  much  optimism. 
"  Far-reaching  changes,  such  as  an*  constantly  sought  by  the 


political  devil-devil  doctors,  are  the  last  things  this  country 
needs." 

But  stability,  comments  the  Springfield  ItepuhJican  find.), 
"can  not  l»e  interpreted  as  immobility."  The  New  York  Son 
and  Globe  (Rep.)  agrees  that  "stability  of  a  dynamic  sort  we  may 
achieve,  but  fixity  and  changelessness — never.”  Before  business 
can  I**  stabilized,  protest*  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dom.),  "it  must 
reach  a  basis  upon  which  stabilization  is  practicable."  For 
instance: 

"President  C'oolidgo  la-lieves  that  any  changes  of  the 
McCumber-Fordney  tariff  rati**  would  be  unsettling  and  un¬ 
stabilizing  to  hu. incss;  and  therefore  he  is  against  invoking  thu 
flexible  tariff  clause  at  this  time.  But  is  lie  right  in  assuming 
that  business  ran  In*  stabilized  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  tariff 
rates?  Is  the  present  tariff  the  right  kind  of  foundation  on  which 
busim-ss  can  build  with  the  assurance  of  iN*rmuiieiu*y  uud  sta¬ 
bility?  Such  nn  assumption  constitutes  an  economic  challenge. 

"For  the  most  j»art,  the  present  period  in  one  of  economic 
transition,  one  in  which  fundamental*  an*  being  examined  and 
t«*M«d.  and  the  world  can  not  feel  that  it  is  stable  until  these 
fundamentals  have  Ih**ii  ascertained  to  Ik-  sound  and  safe.  The 
economic  transition  must  In*  completed  U*fore  there  can  l*e  any 
genuine  working  for  the  future.  Furthermore.  American  relation* 
with  the  world  at  large.  e«|**einlly  with  Europe,  must  Is*  clarified 
before  economic  stability  is  possible  in  the  United  States." 

But  how  is  this  policy  of  "stability"  to  Ik*  translated  into  a 
legislative  program?  David  1-awrence,  in  his  syndicated  political 
di'|M»tehe*.  tell*  us  that  we  are  not  likely  to  know*  until  the  new 
President  send*  in  his  flr*t  message  to  Congress.  And  even 
after  Congress  meet*,  “no  commitments  in  favor  of  or  against 
anything  will  l«  given  until  absolutely  requirisl.  Congress  will 
have  a  hard  time  guessing  the  man  in  the  White  House." 

In  the  meantime,  the  corre*|H>nd<*ntM  hazard  a  few  guesses. 
A*  Mr.  Coolidgc  i»  "a  jx*r*onal  economist,"  it  i*  agreed  that  he 
will  try  to  pare  the  government  budgets  to  the  limit,  t hut  he  will 
try  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  work  out  of  government  em¬ 
ploye*-*.  that  he  favor*  reorganizing  the  executive  departments, 
and  that  In*  wants  lower  taxes.  Senator  Arthur  Cupper  credits 
the  new  President  with  an  acute  interest  in  the  farm  problem  and 
a  genuine  appn*  iation  of  the  fanners'  distress.  At  n  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Cabinet  it  was  decided  that  the  President  would  call 
n*gionnl  conference*  to  consider  the  well-U-ing  of  the  farmers. 
A>  regards  tin*  World  Court,  the  President  ha*  given  no  inti¬ 
mation  of  his  eours«>.  Some  com**|K>ndcnU  venture  vague 
giirv****.  bow  inconclusive  may  Ik*  gulln-red  from  the  fact  that 
within  two  or  three  days  such  op|Misite  headlines  appear  on  pre-« 
di*< patches  as  the  following:  "Coolidgc  Will  Avoid  Urging  World 
Court  Pro|M«*al  on  Senate";  “President  Decides  to  Press  Senate 
to  Vote  on  Court."  The  most  definite  attempt  to  show*  where 
Mr.  Coolidgc  stands  on  the  major  issues  is  given  as  follows  in  a 
United  Pros*  dispatch  from  Washington  ap|x*aring  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

"Prohibition*.  Ho  favors  fullest  enforcement,  but  with  n 
greater  niea*un*  of  cooperation  from  the  States.  He  doe*  not 
wish  to  put  any  greater  responsibility  on  the  States;  hebelievi** 
that  responsibility  already  fixt.  and  ho  intends,  if  possible,  to 
have  the  States  meet  iheir  responsibilities. 

“Soi.im:ii  Bom  *.  Mr.  Cuoiidge's  position  hen*  is  that  oc¬ 
cupy*!  by  Mr.  Harding— that  a  Ikuius  bill  must  Ik*  accompanied 
by  practical  mm«urcs  for  providing  the  necessary  money,  or  that 
the  money  must  l«*  in  sight  from  some  other  source.  He  strongly 
favor*  the  principle  of  adjuMed  compensation,  however,  and 
would  veto  a  bonus  bill  only  if  convinced  it  was  uneconomic 
legislation. 

"Merchant  Marine.  Pledged  to  preserve  the  American 
merchant  marine,  the  I ‘resident  will  accept  the  plan  worked  out 
by  the  Shipping  Board  for  indirect  government  o|>crntion  through 
IS  subsidiary  corporations  if  he  can  lx*  convinced  of  (1  <  its 
legality,  and  its  economic  soundness.  He  will  reject  il  if  he 
can  not  Ik*  shown  that  it  will  materially  reduce  present  losses. 
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0«lt*Wd  U.J.C  J  A  Hilar 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT— AND  TnE  OLD  CABINET 


Pnwldent  Cooll'lge  "hit*  nude  U-m  Chang*  In  lh«>  policy  and  per»«ruw-l  of  «be  ailmlnlatraikui  he-iuratlMd  to  him  than  any  Ylre-IWdent  sue- 
cre-Knit  to  tho  Pnaldenry  ts-fore  him."  Her*.  on  lb*  While  llou«c  U«n.  ar*  .tan.lln*  <fr-.ro  the  mailer  *  left  to  rl*hn  Herbert  H  hover. 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  Hubert  Work.  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  llmry  C.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Jamo  J.  Davl*.  Secretary  of 
labor;  ami  Heated.  Harry  8.  New.  Poatmaater-Onier.il:  John  W  Work*.  Secretary  of  War.  Charier  Event  H usher  Secretary  of  state:  Prcaldont 
Calvin  Coolidge ;  Andrew  W.  Mellon.  Secretary  of  the  Treoaury:  Harry  M.  Dauabrcty.  Attorney -(irneraJ.  and  Edwin  Dcnby.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


while  not  relinquishing  into  private  control  without  adequate 
return  tho  war-tini©  merobant  fleet. 

"Muhcli:  Siioalm.  Mr.  Coolidge  favors  prompt  disposition 
by  CongreM  of  the  Muscle  Shoaljt  offer  of  Henry  Ford.  He  w  ill 
recommend  action,  anti  probably  will  advise  acceptance  of  the 
Ford  offer,  tho  not  directly  in  a  message  to  Congress. 

“Taxes.  The  President  would  like  to  *«•  taxes  reduced,  but 
regards  ns  more  ini|M>rlant  ut  thin  juncture  the  continuance  of 
the  limitation  of  government  expenditures,  a*  the  basis  for  tax 
reduction.  Ho  will  oppose  tax  tinkering  if  it  is  apparent  the  no¬ 
ddled  reductions  will  mean  only  a  shifting  of  tho  burden,  with 
no  honest  saving  to  the  taxpayer. 

"Taiiikk.  He  will  not  tinker  with  the  tariff  himself,  and  does 
not  intend  to  permit  the  Tnriff  Commission  to  tinker  with  it. 
through  application  of  tin-  elastic  tnriff  provision*. 

“  Raii.iioads.  There  is  a  strong  disposition  to  ditch  the  whole 
railroad  legislation  program  Mr.  Harding  intended  to  recom¬ 
mend  in  Deccmlier.  Mr.  Coolidge  has  not  had  time  fully  to 
study  Ibis  problem,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  his 
advisers  has  inclined  him  to  wait  Indore  recommending  tho 
compulsory  consolidation  plan  Mr.  Harding  favored. 

“World  C'ocrt.  Kutificalion  of  the  Harding- Hughes  plan 
will  he  recommended  to  the  Senate. 

“  R  0881  A.  Mr.  Coolidge  stands  squarely  with  Secretary 
Hughes  in  his  refusal  to  recognise  Russia  until  Communism  has 
bt.cn  definitely  discarded,  and  Russia  lives  up  to  her  international 
obligations." 

When  we  turn  to  the  ]>olitical  arena  it  becomes  evident  enough 
that  a  President  committed  to  a  stable  policy  is  not  necessarily 
a  "dark  horse."  The  most  conspicuous  fact  in  the  present  politi¬ 
cal  situation,  as  one  correspondent  sees  it,  is  that  “them  has  been 
a  perfect  avalanche"  of  politicians  “tumbling  into  the  Coolidge 
political  band  wagon"  in  recent  weeks.  The  political  specialist 
for  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  puts  it  flatly  and  emphatically 
"that  the  purpose  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  is  to  nominate  President  Coolidge."  Only  two  things,  both 
unlikely,  could  prevent  a  Coolidge  nomination,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  (Rep.): 

“One  would  be  such  a  rising  of  the  more  radical  element  in  the 
Republican  party  as  would  take  control  of  it  wholly  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Coolidge  supporters,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  split  fatal 
to  tho  party's  chances  in  the  election.  The  other  would  lie  such 
a  failure  in  the  administration  of  President  Coolidge  as  would 
make  it  impossible  to  hold  the  party  together  in  his  support." 


Why?  The  Democratic  Philadelphia  /freon/  finds  a  "purely 
political"  answer: 

"In  favor  of  President  Harding  was  tho  fact  that  ho  held  the 
power  necessary  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the  JMirty  machin¬ 
ery — the  control  of  the  offices.  Against  this  was  the  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  an  economic  situation  for  which  the  incum- 
bent  Administration  was.  justly  or  unjustly,  held  accountable. 
I'rvsident  Coolidge  comes  to  the  office  absolved  for  tho  present 
of  any  responsibility  for  conditions  not  of  his  making,  and  he  is 
posscst  now  of  the  snmo  power  wielded  by  his  predecessor. 
In  other  words,  his  nomination  is  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of 
politics.  He  is  in  a  situation  of  tactical  advantage,  due  solely 
to  his  occu|*ancv  of  the  office.  His  band-wagon  is  crowded,  not 
because  of  w  hat  he  has  done  for  his  country,  but  because  of  what 
he-  can  do  to  and  for  tho  office-holders." 

And  then,  as  several  papers  agree,  Mr.  Coolidge  is  in  a  won¬ 
derful  strategic  position  since  he  has  said  nothing  nnd  dono 
nothing  which  eitner  his  Democratic  foe*  or  his  rivals  in  his  own 
party  can  use  for  ammunition.  Moreover,  ns  the  Charleston 
.Yews  and  Courier  (Dcm.)  points  out,  the  I  Resident  is  fortunate  in 
having  several  months  la-fore  Congress  meets  in  which  he  can 
adjust  himself  to  the  situation,  and  other  aspirants  are  left  with¬ 
out  issues;  "during  the  period  when  they  ought  to  bo  stirring 
themselves  for  all  they  are  worth,  they  have  nothing  to  talk 
about,  and  can  not  make  a  single  move  to  improve  their  chances." 

In  conservative  business  circles  President  Coolidge's  political 
strength  is  readily  acknowledged.  D.  C.  Forbes  in  his  weekly 
magazine  predicts  that  "he  will  make  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
the  people  that  his  party  will  Ik?  glad  to  have  him  become  their 
standard-bearer."  Barron's,  another  financial  weekly,  thinks 
“there  is  good  reason  to  feci  that  he  will  Ik?  the  man  in  1924." 

Writers  in  more  radical  publications,  naturally  less  friendly  to 
a  conservative  President,  also  admit  his  political  strength.  As 
William  Hard  writes  in  The  Nation,  discussing  toe  personages 
conc-fned  in  the  recent  coal  strike: 

"Calvin  Coolidge.  Tranquil.  Stands  behindjPresidential  desk, 
pale,  slight,  hardy,  agile,  and  determined  to  keep  all  troubles  secure¬ 
ly  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk  at  Harrisburg.  Cleveland.  Seattle, 
and  other  proper  places  for  them.  For  him.  a  tranquil  White  House, 
if  he  can  get  it.  and  a  people  saying:  ‘  What?  Change  things  in 
the  White  House?  We  haven’t  heard  of  any  trouble  there.”' 
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OKLAHOMA’S  UNCIVIL  CIVIL  WAR 


“AAN  THE  BRINK  OF  A  CIVIL  WAR."  is  whore  Okla. 

I  I  lioma  stands,  in  the  opinion  of  an  editor  in  that 
harassed  State.  "From  the  Red  River  to  the  Salt 
Fork,  and  from  the  l’anhandlc  to  the  Arkansas  Line,  then-  is 
danger  of  big  trouble,  observes  the  Philadelphia  Public  LtHgtr. 
For.  it  odds,  "there  seems  to  l:e  n>  much  blind  passion  in  the 
fight  between  the  State  Government  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  as 
there  was  in  the  light  I »e tween  Dempsey  and  Firpo — and  aliout 
us  iiuieh  regard  for  the  rules  of  civilized  existence." 

A  special  corrcs|>ond«-nt  sent  to  Oklahoma  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  writes  that  "the  invisible  government  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  is  matched  by  the  \  isiblegnv - 
eminent  of  t he  ( >k lahomu  National 
Guard, "  and  that  "the  State 
to-day  presents  a  mteial  and  politi¬ 
cal  situation  that  has  no  parallel 
since  the  reconstruction  period  of 
the  Civil  War."  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  agree*  that  "hero 
i-  one  of  til©  greatest  issue©  that 
has  developed,  certainly  sine© 

All  geld  of  Illinois  attempted  to 
defy  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  Cleveland  Administration." 

The  issue  in  Oklahoma  is  thus 
impartially  Hummed  up  by  the 
Norfolk  Virgin  in  n- Pilot : 

"  Because  the  law  failed  to  pun¬ 
ish  those  who  they  l*elii*Ved  ought 
t«.  bt  punished,  Ku  Klux  Klannern 
took  the  law  in  their  own  hands. 

Bccnuso  the  Klanners  punished 
those  whom  they  had  no  right  to 
punish,  the  Governor  took  the  law 
in  his  hands," 

The  "war"  in  Oklahoma  Is-gnii 
with  whippings,  which  have  l»ccn 
going  on  for  some  months,  the 
actual  number  being  estimated 
at  anywhere  from  a  few  hundred 

to  2,500.  In  briefly  retelling  the 

story,  on  the  basis  of  news  dis¬ 
patches.  it  should  not  U>  for¬ 
gotten  that  Jack  C.  Walton  was 
ch-eted  Governor  of  Oklahoma 
last  fall  by  the  largest  majority 

in  the  hisio-y  of  the  State,  lie  was  a  Democrat  hacked  by  nn 

organization  ':no . *e*  the  Farmer- 1 a»lw»r  Reeonst ruction  League. 

and  he  celebrated  his  entry  into  office  by  giving  a  Itarhccue  to 
which  the  whole  State  was  invited.  On  August  I  I  the  Governor 
sent  a  military  court  or  inquiry  to  Tulsa,  which  had  been  t  be 
center  of  the  Hogging  epidemic.  By  August  27  this  court  had 
sentenced  four  Hoggera,  who  had  admitted  that  they  belonged  to 
the  Klan.  The  Governor  declared  martial  law  in  Tulsa  on 
S*  ptember  I.  On  September  0  the  Associated  Press  dispatches 
from  Oklahoma  City  carried  the  "story  of  Tulsa"  a*  told  bv  the 
Governor’s  executive  counselor,  in  summing  up  the  t«  timonv 
taken  by  the  military  court.  In  every  case  examined  except 
two,  according  to  this  document,  "the  evidence  has  led  straight 
to  the  doorstep  of  the  invisible  empire  known  as  the  Knight' of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.”  Some  of  the  cases  reviewed  in  this  story 
are  thus  briefly  summed  up  in  an  Associated  l*n-s  di'patch: 


local  school  was  run:  a  man  and  a  woman  routed  out  of  their  beds 
and  taken  to  the  whipping-field,  where  the  strap  was  applied  to 
both.  In-ause  the  whipi>ers  charged  that  they  had  been  selling 
beer." 

Martial  law  in  Tulsa  I  rough)  protest*  from  citizens  and 
officials.  But  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  n -fused  to  interfere-.  On 
SeptemU-r  .s.  Governor  Walton  said  to  a  thousand  people  at  a 
county  fair:  "If  one  of  those  masked  men  comes  to  your  house 
and  attempts  to  bother  you,  turn  loose  both  liarrels  of  your 
shotgun,  and  I  will  pardon  you."  About  this  time  the  Grand 
Dragon  of  the  Oklahoma  Klan  said,  "the  Governor  and  all  bis 

cohorts  never  will  In-  able  to 
break  the  power  of  the  Klan  in 
Oklahoma."  but  on  Scptcmlicr  10 
he  issuer!  an  order  complying  with 
one  of  tin-  Governor'*  edicts,  for¬ 
bidding  to  K  Ians  me  ii  "any  pa¬ 
rade  or  masked  meeting  of  any 
kind  iu  the  State  of  Oklahoma." 
On  the  same  day  another  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  "story  of  Tulsa " 
contained  the  statement  that  the 
majority  of  the  Tulsa  County 
olboials  ls-longed  to  the  Klan. 
Then  Governor  Walton  went  to 
Tulsa  and  made  this  di<clura!ion: 

"The  issue  is  the  survival  of 
^invisible  government'  or  the 
permanently  or  our  own  visible 
Government.  I  am  going  to  clean 
.that  situation  up  if  I  have  to 
stand  out  alonoand  let  them  about 
at  me." 

By  this  time,  the  Governor's 
policies  wen-  Iwginning  to  nrouse 
newspaper  protest,  [in  Tulsa.  Okh- 
homn  City  uml  Muskogee,  and 
the  Governor  eounteretl  by  put¬ 
ting  a  military  censor  iu  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune.  By  September  15  thn 
State  legislature  had  In-on  drawn 
into  the  battle.  Several  of  its 
inemlier*  talked  nbout  holding  n 
sfH-eial  session  to  consider  the 
Governor's  acts,  only  to  U*  told 
by  the  Governor:  "There  will  Im>  no  session  or  the  legisla¬ 
ture  as  long  as  the  National  Guard  will  oU-y  the  orders  of 
its  Conunander-in-Chief."  At  midnight  or  the  same  day  the 
Governor  proclaimed  martial  law  for  the  entire  State,  at 
th«-  same  linn-  lifting  tin-  censorship  from  the  Tulsa  Tribum. 
He  justified  hi*  call  for  troops  by  asserting  that  the  "invisi¬ 
ble  empire"  had.  "usurped  the  power  of  the  political  govern¬ 
ment."  and  "the  |iowcr  of  this  criminal  organization  must  lie 
destroyed."  The  proelamation  further  declared  every  iiersou 
aiding  or  aiM-tting  the  Klan  to  In-  "enemies  of  the  sovereign 
state  «»f  Oklahoma."  Over  most  of  the  State  martial  law  has 
not  hen  und  ,lv  conspicuous,  but.  aeoording  to  dispatches,  the 
cities  of  Oklahoma  City.  Tulsa  and  Sapulpu,  with  their  re»|sc- 
tive  counties,  are  "under  absolute  martial  law,"  with  the  militia 
in  charge.  Military  courts  of  inquiry  were  set  up  iu  Oklahoma 
City  and  Tulsa,  ami  the  Governor  announced  that  he  would 


"I  KNOW  OF  XO  OTHER  METHOD" 

•Sa> «  Governor  J.  C.  Walton  of  oklilionu.  explaining  that 
he  nlao-*!  the  State  under  martial  law  »«  (be  onl)  way  "to 
save  It*  sovereignly”  and  "ronqurr  the  InvWfato  eni|ilrv  " 


"A  mother  roughly  dealt  with  when  a  l«and  of  twenty  men 
raided  her  home  and  heat  her  husltand.  a  child  horn  prematurely 
as  the  result;  a  motnk-r  of  a  township  school  board  aliductvd  by 
doggers  ami  coerced  into  voting  for  a  school  head  whom  he 
opposed;  an  elderly  man  lashed  liecause  he  opposed  the  way  the 


prevent  tin-  me* -ting  of  what  he  called  "the  Klan  Grand  Jury." 
In  spite  of  the  Governor's  declarations,  members  of  the  State 
legislature  have  Uen  coming  to  the  Capital,  they  have  discust 
impeachnienl  proceedings  against  Governor  Walton,  and  have 
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declared  that  the  fight  in  Oklahoma  is  now  "a  fight  to  determine 
whither  the  Governor  is  a  dictator  or  whether  this  is  a  State  of 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  government."  A  group  of 
editors  representing  eleven  Oklahoma  papers  met  on  September 
19  and  issued  a  similar  declaration,  calling  upon  the  legislators 
to  “meet  immediately.”  On  the  same  day  the  Governor  sent 
word  that  ho  is  ready  and  has  the  men  and  money  to  keep 
Oklahoma  under  martial  law  for  a  whole  year  if  necessary. 

Such  are  the  short  and  simple  outlines  of  the  struggle  that  has 
been  convulsing  Oklahoma,  as  reported  in  press  dispatches. 
The  bitterness  that  has  been  engendered  is  manifest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  attacks  upon  the  Governor  in  his  State.  For  the  most  |»art 
the  anti-Walton  press  admit  that 
there  have  been  (loggings  and 
that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is 
an  evil  influence  in  the  State, 
but  they  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  their  Governor  is 
a  still  worse  evil.  For  instance, 
the  editor  of  the  Muskogee 
Phtrnix  declare*  that  it  has  al¬ 
ways  opposed  the  Klan,  but  thnt 
the  Governor  is  insincere  and 
"exaggerates  condition*  to  make 
his  proclamation  of  martial  luw’ 
seem  necessary."  "J.  Walton 
is  no  more  above  the  law  than  the 
empire  he  condemn*,"  wo  read 
in  one  Pfarnix  editorial.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Oklahoma  City 
A  ’eirs: 

"Oklahoma  is  suffering  from 
two  distinct  menace*. 

"Each  menace  threatens  the 
rights  that  make  n  people  free. 

"One  menace  is  the  Ku  Klux 
Klnn. 

"The  other  i*  usurpation  of 
unconstitutional  power  by  J.  C. 

Walton." 

Governor  Walton  declared  mar¬ 
tial  law  in  Oklahoma  County,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Tuba  Tribune, 

"for  the  express  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  members  of  the  State 
legislature  from  meeting  and  the 
Grand  Jury  from  functioning 
freely."  The  Tribune  is  ngainst 

"invisible  government,"  and  would  like  to  have  the  law  take 
its  course  against  any  officials  who  may  be  controlled  l*y 
the  Klan  but,  it  observes,  "Governor  Walton  lias  by  his  latest 
acts  precipitated  an  issue  far  more  fundamental  than  that  of  his 
scrap  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan;  he  literally  lias  challenged  the 
processes  of  elemental  American  constitutional  government." 

The  same  conviction  that  the  Governor  is  doing  thing*  even 
worse  than  those  which  he  condemns  is  exprest  by  such  near¬ 
by  newspapers  as  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Teirgmm.  the 
El  Dorado  (Ark.)  .Ycu-s,  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Farther  away  the  same  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  papers 
like  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Grand 
Rapids  Prett,  New  York  Evening  Pott,  Baltimore  .S mu,  and 
Springfield  Republican.  "The  Walton  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease,"  is  the  way  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  puts  it. 

Governor  Walton  has  stated  his  own  case  to  the  press  a* 
follows: 

"There  exists  in  this  State  a  self-styled  ‘invisible  empire* 
which  assumes  the  functions  of  a  political  government,  and 
whoso  ambition  is  to  make  the  political  power  of  this  State 
subservient  to  its  domination. 

"Two  governments  can  not  exist  in  this  State  at  the  same  time. 


This  so-called  ‘invisible  empire’  has  gained  control  of  prosecut¬ 
ing  officers,  sheriffs,  the  police  power  and  jury  commission  in 
many  counties.  Testimony  has  been  taken  before  the  military 
court,  which  shows  that  hundreds — some  women — have  been 
whipt.  Iieaten  and  mutilated — remember  the  word  mutilated  — 
in  an  inhuman,  horrible  and  unprintable  manner.  .  .  . 

"For  the  public  safety,  for  the  right  of  life  and  liberty  and 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  to  save  the  sovereignty  of  tliis  great 
State.  I  placed  it  under  martini  law.  I  know  of  no  other  method 
to  conquer  the  invisible  empire." 

The  Tulsa  World,  which  Governor  Walton  has  spoken  of  as  his 
only  press  supporter,  declares  both  Governor  and  Klan  a  menace 
to  the  State.  Put,  it  says,  "as  between  supporting  a  constitu¬ 
tional  head  of  a  State  who  usurps 
authority,  and  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  secret  organization 
which  usurps  authority  for  the 
purposo  of  defying  the  constitu¬ 
tional  authority,  the  decision 
ought  tobceasy  for  every  straight- 
thinking  man  and  woman.” 

If  Governor  Walton  i*  sup¬ 
ported  by  only  a  minority  of  tho 
Oklahoma  press,  he  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  a  majority  of 
the  press  with  him  throughout 
the  country.  In  a  State  which 
ha*  had  a  struggle  with  the  Klan, 
the  New  Orleans  Item  says: 

"  Regardless  of  nice  distinctions 
raised  by  lawyers  the  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  will  have  the  hearty 
sympathy  and  support  of  sane 
and  respectable  opinion  through¬ 
out  the  1'nitcd  Stoles." 

And  we  And  a  chorus  of  news¬ 
papers  scattered  throughout  the 
country  singing  the  same  tune, 
among  them  being  such  represen¬ 
tative  journals  as  the  Wichita 
Beaton,  Kansas  City  Journal, 
To|*cka  Capital.  El  Paso  Times. 
Wichita  Eagle,  Omaha  World- 
lltrald.  Columbus  Ohio  Stile 
Journal.  St.  Paul  Ditpateh,  Jack¬ 
sonville  Florida  Timet-  Union, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  New 
York  H'orfrf,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
Washington  Pott,  Newark  A'etrs,  and  Philadelphia  Record. 

Many  papers  seize  upon  the  occasion  to  condemn  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  Kays  the  Houston  Chronicle,  for  instance: 

"Just  so  long  as  it  plays  the  rfile  of  a  holier-than-thou  organiza¬ 
tion.  just  so  long  a*  it  claims  the  right  to  intimidate  mid  discipline 
people  because  of  its  peculiar  make-up.  and  just  so  long  as  it  pre¬ 
sumes  to  tell  lawfully  constituted  authority  what  to  do,  or  step 
in  and  do  it  for  lawfully  constituted  authority,  there  will  be  such 
upheaval*  as  we  arc  witnessing  in  Oklahoma." 

Finally  wc  note  what  Klan  representatives  have  to  say. 
The  Wetter n  American,  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  paper  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  pays  its  respects  to  the  "slander  and  self-evident  grand- 
standing"  on  the  ]*art  of  Governor  Walton,  and  in  Texas 
Colonel  Mayfield's  Weekly  (Houston)  says: 

"The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Sooner  State  is  imbued  with  tho 
hallucination  that  in  the  capacity  of  Governor  he  is  able  to  muke 
laws  to  suit  his  individual  notion,  and  from  whose  ipse  dixit 
there  is  no  appeal. 

"This  old  thing  of  rushing  out  with  loaded  rifles  every  time 
two  or  three  citizens  get  together  in  fraternal  association,  and 
threatening  to  kill  them  all,  will  speedily  reach  the  point  of 
national  disgust .  and  end  in  the  Governor's  retirement  back  to  the 
brush  from  w  hence  he-  came." 


"TUB  KLAN  18  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDKR" 

So  declared  X.  O.  Jewett.  Grand  Ora r>n  of  the  Oklahoma 
Realm  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  hand*  masked  parades  In 
Oklahoma  In  accordance  with  Govern or  Walton's  orders. 
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AFTER  A  SPANISH  VICTORY  IN  MOROCCO 

Hut  the  ili-fcat*  ao  mitmnnl-ri.l  the  \loorli-  tlut  Uw  -**i«anUli  Army  overturn**!  the  home  Government. 


FORCES  BEHIND  SPAIN’S  DICTATOR 

HERE  IS  80METHINO  PATHETIC  lo  the  Haiti- 
n««»n*  B>' ruing  Sun  in  Spain's  "efforts  nt  imperialism, 
which  one**  more  have  led  her  into  revolution.”  Tradi¬ 
tion  is  st route  among  the  ruling  cln»ses.  who  are  said  l«>  look 
huek  to  those  days  when  Spanish  galleons  swept  the  seas,  when 
fnr-tlung  colonies  sent  in  their  tribute*  of  gold,  ami  Spain  held 
the  ha  lance  of  power  in  Europe.  Hut  now.  wi*  an-  reminded, 
Spain  has  fallen  into  the  fourth  elans  among  Power*.  Mon- 
over.  according  to  the  Kaltimorc  i»j>er.  whose  correspondent 
in  Spain  has  sent  it  an  illuininnting  series  of  article*,  "Spain's 
dream  of  domination  led  her  to  undertake  a  disastrous  campaign 
in  Morocco,  in  which  Spanish  arms  met  with  defeat  after  defeat, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  outnunilien*d  the  Moorish  tril  <«men." 
Thus  we  have  the  chief  cause  of  the  recent  revolt,  which  hd  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Sjianish  Parliament,  or  Cortes,  and  the 
establishing  of  a  military  dictatorship,  headed  by  General  Rivera, 
with  the  assent  of  King  Alfonso. 

"Our  llrst  impulse."  says  l.n  Prrn»a  (New  York),  the  h  ading 
Spanish-Amrrirnn  daily,  "is  to  pro¬ 
test  against  dictatorship  in  any  form, 
hut  in  the  circumstances,  military  dic¬ 
tatorship  is  a  blessing.  I'p  to  now 
some  twenty  or  thirty  Spanish  fami¬ 
lies  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
task  of  directing  the  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  Lieutenant-General  Rivera 
can  now  crush  the  political  system  in 
existence  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
he  will  have  done  n  patriotic  work." 

Continues  this  widely  read  pa|>er: 

“A  dictatorship  will  destroy  the 
terrible  virus  with  which  the  nation  is 
afflicted.  Spain  will  he  rid  of  a  gang 
of  political  adventurers  of  the  worst 
type,  and  the  people  will  have  had  an 
object  lesson  showing  that  the  coun¬ 
try  can  govern  itself  without  the 
spoutings  of  eloquent  orators.  This 
is  Jhc  reassuring  and  consoling  aspect 
of  the  present  dictatorship.  Spain  is 


passing  'hrough  a  great  crisis.  It  may  mean  her  salvation. 
The  dictator*  may  continue  their  constructive  work  <*l  destroy¬ 
ing  political  corruption.  Hut  if  they  them  wives  have  to  l<e 
destroyed,  the  people  will  destroy  them." 

"Thi*  dictatorship  is  just  what  Sixain  needs,"  agree*  the 
Philadelphia  Public  lAtlgrr,  and  in  this  the  Norfolk  l  irginian- 
Pilot.  Washington  Star  and  Chicago  Daily  Sews  agree.  Kays 
the  Chicago  |ia|icr: 

“What  Spain  suffer*  from  chiefly  i*  general  public  indifference 
to  |M)liti<-al  life  and  to  elementary  and  technical  education.  If 
the  pre-ent  insurrection  should  help  gradually  to  bring  |>eaeo  in 
Morocco,  and  should  lead  to  fiscal  readjust mont.  honesty  in  the 
centralized  bureaucratic  government  nt  Mudrid,  proper  encour¬ 
agement  of  agriculture.  irrigation  and  road-building,  and  ra¬ 
tional  legislation  covering  iiidu*trial  relation*,  most  Spaniard* 
would  have  maun  to  look  back  upon  it  ns  a  beneficial  turning- 
point." 

Meanwhile,  we  an-  told,  the  King,  the  Church  and  the  Army 
remain  the  bulwarks  of  law  and  stability  in  Spain.  The  revolt, 
remarks  the  Pittsburgh  Port,  "may  put  a  lot  of  new  lire  into  the 

country,  or  it  may  mid  seriously  to 
Eurojw's  troubles."  The  lArdgtr,  how¬ 
ever.  believes  that  if  General  Rivera 
doe*  not  forget  a  dictator's  first  duty 
— to  rid  the  country  of  internal  dis¬ 
order* — he  will  Is*  the  salvation  of 
Spain."  just  as  Mussolini  wav*  the 
salvation  of  Italy,  so  far  a*  its  in¬ 
ternal  problems  were  concerned."  In 
favet.  several  American  editor*  re  mi  ml 
us  that  General  Rivera  has  taken  the 
same  road  to  |>olitical  power  in  Spain 
that  Mussolini  followed  in  Italy.  In 
the  words  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
“the  Spanish  Army  ha*  played  the  rfllo 
of  the  Italian  Fascist*."  King  Alfonso 
XIII.  they  also  remark,  in  refusing 
to  oppose  this  bloodless  Spanish  up¬ 
rising.  played  soniewuat  the  part  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  111,  of  Italy.  As 
we  read  in  the  New  York  Herald: 


Till:  KING  BI  SINESS 
Fitzpatrick  In  the  s»  Louis  Pott-DupaUk 
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"The  Spanish  revolt  has  other  striking  parallels  to  the  Fas- 
cistn  movement.  It  was  not  anti-dynastid;  its  opposition 
was  not  to  the  sovereign  monarchical  institutions.  It  was  di¬ 
rected,  as  was  the  Fascists  movement,  against  an  inefficient  and 
incompetent  Ministry  forced  upon  the  people  and  the  King. 
While  the  Kascisto  movement  was  not  formed  in  the  Italian 
Army  and  was  not  led  by  officers  of  the  Army,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Spanish  revolt,  its  active  supporters  front  the  first  were 
men  who  had  served  in  the  Italian  Army  in  the  World  War. 

“The  Army  of  Italy  offered  no  opposition  to  the  march  of  the 
Fascisti  from  Naples,  ami  it  welcomed  them  at  Rome.  The 
early  members  of  the  Fascisti  were  inspired  in  the  formation  of 
their  organization  by  the  chaotic  conditions  wdiich  they  found 
upon  their  return  from  war  and  by  the  inability  of  their  existent 
Government  to  cope  with  them.  In 
l*oth  of  the  movements  there  was  never 
u  question  of  loyalty  to  the  King." 

Mnking  due  allowance  for  local  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe,  American  editors  re¬ 
call,  ns  they  read  Madrid  dispatches, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Stamhoulisky 
Government  in  Bulgaria,  the  revolution 
in  Greece  that  placed  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  power,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roumanian  regime,  the  rise  of  Mus¬ 
tafa  Kemal  Pasha  as  u  Turkish  leader, 
and  the  utnazing  succss  of  Mussolini's 
"Black  Shirts." 

The  Spanish  coup  iTitat,  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  resignation  of  the 
Spanish  Cabinet  and  the  setting  up  of 
a  military  directorate  representing  every 
military  district  in  Spain,  with  General 
Rivera  at  its  head,  places  almost  the 
entire  Mediterranean  coast  "in  the 
hands  of  dictators,"  one  foreign  cor- 
rcspoiidcnt  observes.  What  has  hap- 
penod,  declares  the  New  York  IF  or  Id, 
is  that  "army  chiefs  have  tired  of 
being  made  scapegoats  for  the  disastrous 
Morocco  campaign,  while  civil  admin¬ 
istration  has  I  teen  inefficient."  "Over 
■JUO.fXX)  men  were  flung  into  Morocco, 
only  to  l>o  defeated,"  asserts  one  for¬ 
eign  correspondent.  "Intrigues  at 
Madrid  prevented  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  those  actually  responsible 
for  this  debacle,"  avers  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  Moreover,  we  are  told 
by  this  paper's  correspondent,  "wide¬ 
spread  social  and  industrial  unrest,"  and  "the  lax  manner  of 
the  Government  in  hnudling  the  striking  syndicalists  of  Bar¬ 
celona."  were  contributing  causes  to  recent  overturn,  and 
"made  Spain  ri|»e  for  revolt.”  More  specifically, odds  the  New 
York  Hrrald: 

"Conditions  growing  out  of  the  repented  failure  of  govern¬ 
ments  since  1912  to  pacify  the  Spanish  Moroccan  zone  and 
the  accompanying  large  expenditures  of  money  and  heavy  low 
of  livei  have  favored  national  and  political  unrest.  The  dis¬ 
astrous  campaign  of  two  years  ago  in  which  some  of  the 
Strongest  Spanish  garrisons  in  Morocco  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
trilieamon,  and  two  Spanish  armies  were  either  annihilated  or 
taken  prisoner,  stirred  the  nation  deeply  and  led  to  vocal  up¬ 
risings  at  Moil  rid  and  several  other  large  Spanish  cities. 

"The  Sanchez  Guerra  Ministry  fell,  as  a  dozen  or  more  Cab¬ 
inet*  had  fallen  in  these  Moroccan  crises,  and  another  one  was 
formed  by  the  Marques  do  AIhucemas  with  an  entire  new  plan 
of  settling  the  African  question.  Its  first  efforts  made  about 
two  months  ago.  gave  little  promise  of  success  anti  the  call 
of  the  Government  for  new  levies  of  taxes  and  troops  met  much 
opposition. 

"The  campaign  which  followed  brought  to  the  surface  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  failures. 
Tho  Sanchez  Guerra  Ministry  refused  to  shoulder  the  blame  for 


them  and  charged  the  Army  with  gross  neglect  of  duty,  in¬ 
efficiency  and  misuse  of  public  funds.  This  airing  of  the  whole 
matter  gave  the  nation  itself  the  first  real  insight  into  the  actual 
conditions  in  Morocco;  for  no  Ministry  had  over  made  an 
exact  accounting  of  the  cost  of  the  war  either  in  treasure  or  men. 

"The  ‘Army,  strongly  intrenched  in  its  own  organization, 
accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Government.  It  revealed  tho  con¬ 
stant  Strife  between  the  civil  and  military  governors  in  Morocco, 
between  the  civilian  War  Minister  and  the  chief  of  the  Army; 
in  fact,  between  the  wholo  military  establishment  and  the  civil 
Government,  headed  by  I*remiors  controlled  by  various  political 
parties." 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  the  Army’s  charges 

against  the  Government  as  to  supplies, 
and  the  Cabinet's  charges  that  the 
Army  was  atrociously  led  had  much 
foundation  in  fact."  observes  John 
McHugh  Stuart  in  a  Herald  article. 
And  while  the  conflict  over  the  Army 
ami  Morocco  is  sj>«*etnculnr,  this  writer 
reminds  us  that  there  are  other  con¬ 
flicts.  For  instance — ■ 

"There  are  large  commercial  and 
financial  interests  in  the  Spanish  iron 
mines,  Spanish  wines  und  Spanish  cit¬ 
rus  fruit.  They  want  their  say  in  tho 
Government.  There  is  a  powerful  party 
•till  loyal  to  the  C  hurch  and  to  the  old 
regime.  There  is  a  large  and  ever 
growing  party  of  radicals  who  may 
seize  the  reins  of  |iowor  by  the  Red 
method,  now  that  the  Army  has  set 
the  precedent." 

"General  Rivera  has  taken  n  leaf 
from  Mussolini's  lx>ok  in  declaring 
that  the  new  Government  will  repress 
Communism  ami  anarchy  ruthlessly," 
one  correspondent  observes,  and  in  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Madrid 
in  The  Combined  New  York  Morning 
Xevr i*i pert  (so  combined  during  tho 
pressmen's  strike)  wo  learn  that  “the 
new  Government  has  begun  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  profiteering  in  tho  nooos- 
sities  of  life."  According  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune *•  Madrid  correspondent,  Gen¬ 
eral  Rivera,  who  does  not  like  to  l>e 
called  either  "dictator"  or  Prime 
Minister,  said  after  King  Alfonso 
had  summoned  him  from  Barcelona 
for  a  conference  and  issued  a  decree  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Government: 

"We  are  going  to  dissolve  Parliament,  not  in  order  to  govern 
without  it.  but  to  convoke  another  and  better  Cortes  which 
will  represent  the  people's  will.  If  occasion  arises,  we  will  not 
be  opposed  to  giving  the  new  chamber  the  character  of  a  ‘con¬ 
stituent  Cortes."  If  we  are  forced  to  deviate  from  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  we  will  demand  a  new  Parliament  and  make  another 
and  better  Constitution. 

"We  have  relieved  the  Moroccan  Civil  Commissioner  from 
hi*  functions.  In-cause  he  was  incapable  of  organizing  military 
operations,  and  wo  are  sending  the  noted  General  Aizpuru  to 
Africa  as  generalissimo,  with  full  powers  to  solve  the  Moroccan 
troii  lde. 

We  are  going  to  organize  a  sort  of  national  militia  like  the 
.resent  Fascisti  organizations  in  Italy." 

Meanwhile,  what  of  Alfonso?  According  to  William  Philip 
Simms,  foreign  observer  for  the  Cincinnati  Post: 

"King  Alfonso  XIII.  by  letting  the  revolutionaries  have 
their  way.  joins  the  other  dummy  Kings  of  Europe,  who, 
one  by  one.  are-  all  coming  to  have  no  more  real  power  than 
the  decorative  thingumbob  on  top  of  your  automobile's  radi¬ 
ator  cap.” 


SPAIN  S  NEW  DICTATOR 

Lieutenant-General  Don  Mtcuel  I’M  mo  Rivera, 
leader  of  Spain's  Wood  I.-—  revolution. 
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WHAT  TIIB  KARTIlgl'AKK  l»ll»  To  OXK  I’l.ot  Itlslll  N«.  JAPAN  KHK  VILLAUK 
ThU  U  llw  Unit*  seashore  resort  village  of  |i»  **  li  k.krd  «hrn  the  first  photographer  reached  It  •Her  I  he  oanh<|unkc  »t  Hcptotnlw-r  I 
Multl|>l>  thla  In  your  mind  by  a  thousand  and  you  l>a\c  an  approilniate  Idea  of  the  condition*  in  the  great  elite*  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama 


IIOM  KI.KSS.  DISTRACTED  KKFl'OKKH 
Thousands  like  them  sought  safety  along  all  the  road*  and  |>ath«  in 
the  eart bquakc-shat terrd  ili*trict  on  September  I.  This  I*  part  a 
group  walking  along  a  railroad  track  toward  Tokyo,  unaware  that  the 
capital  had  been  practically  wiped  out. 


Qf  A K E-TII ASMS  IN  THE  HIGHWAY 
I.  tell*  better  than  word*  what  an  earthquake does  to  the  solid  ground. 
Thl*  I*  the  surface  of  the  main  highway,  a  modern  motor  road.  between 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama  Earthquake  proof  Intildlt:**  -wm  pr.-.cticil. 
hut  bow  about  earthquake-proof  roads? 


THK  CAMERA’S  FIRST  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  JAPANESE  HORROR 
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FAILURE  OF  THE  BUILDING  STRIKE 


The  effect  of  the  -building  strike- 

against  speculative  builders,  building  tradesmen,  and 
the  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  building  materials, 
apjH-ani  to  have  been  something  of  a  "dud."  For,  according  to 
figures  gathered  by  the  Bankers  Economic  Service  I N.  Y.).  the 
prices  of  materials  have  gone  down  but  slightly  since  April, 
while  the  wages  of  workmen,  the  New  York  .Sun  and  Globe 
reminds  us,  have  unmistakably  increased.  Moreover,  the 
expenditure  tor  building  in  l.*iO-odd  cities  throughout  the 
country  was  some  $400,000  greater  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  than  in  the  com>i»onding  period  of  1922.  says  Dun's 
Review.  Building  is  thus  seen  by  The  Sun  and  Globe  to  be 
"swinging  hack  into  its  normal  stride  both  in  New  York  and  the 
country  as  a  whole." 

From  another  source,  S.  \V.  Straus  and  Company,  of  New 
York,  we  learn  that  building  permits  in  252  American  cities 
totaling  $256,722,000  were  filed  in  August,  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  over  the  same  period  in  1922.  The  cause  id  all  this 
increase,  then,  according  to  one  editor,  is  not  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  building  materials  and  lalsir,  but  the  fact  that  the 
country  needs  all  the  building  that  can  possibly  Is-  done  for 
years,  for  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  Wur  the  country 
has  been  underbuilding. 

Since  the  "speculative  builder,  a  new  type  of  profiteer,"  lured 
bricklayers  and  other  workmen  away  from  the  conservative 
builder  lost  spring  with  the  offer  of  a  Imiiius.  the  archili-et*. 
builders,  heads  of  lonning  institutions,  and  economists  have  been 
devising  wavs  ami  means  of  overcoming  what  appears  to  them 
to  be  an  artificially  maintained  shortage  of  laU»r.  According  to  a 
Baltimore  Sun  article  by  Frank  II.  Kent,  descriptive  of  building 
conditions  in  San  Francisco: 


"With  the  general  idea  of  keeping  up  wages  by  narrowing  the 
available  supply  of  men  in  the  trades,  the  unions  have  for  years 
thrown  such  restrictions  around  the  apprentices  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  average  boy  to  become  one. 


SQUEEZING  HIM 

— Morris  for  thr  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 


"Thoy  have,  for  instance,  prescribed  a  four  years’  term  of 
apprenticeship,  and  that  only  the  son  or  the  nephew  of  a  master 
plumber  shall  1h»  allowed  to  become  a  master  plumber.  The 
carpenters,  plasterers  and  the  bricklayers  have  similar  restrictions, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  supply  of  men  in  these  trades  has  been 
steadily  dwindling  year  by  year.  This  shortage  has  increased  the 
demand  for  men.  and  as  the  unions  were  the  only  source  of 
supply,  it  meant  higher  wages  and  ability  to  enforce  working 
conditions  to  suit  themselves." 


The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  says  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  maintains  that  "the  number  of  apprentices  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bricklayers’  Union  last  year  was  less  than  half  the 
number  of  members  taken  by  death."  "The  labor  unions  shut 
out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  willing  native-born  Americans," 
asserts  the  Baltimore  Manufacturers'  Record,  "and  fill  their 


ANOTHER  TOWER  OK  PISA 
Tin  growing  llrrd  walling  for  that  thing  to  fall." 

—  Marcu*  In  the  New  York  Times. 


organizations  with  radical  leaders  and  foreigners,  ninny  of  whom 
an*  not  American  citizens." 

But  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  and  Ix»«  Angeles  are  said  to 
have  evolved  a  backfire  against  these  close  corjH.rations  of  labor. 
Wo  are  told  in  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  for  instance, 
that  in  San  Francisco  some  700  apprentices  have  lioen  taught 
bricklaying,  plastering,  plumbing,  and  painting  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  in  Cleveland  some  200  young  men  are  attending  an 
open  school  for  apprentices  in  bricklaying.  These  schools, 
writes  Mr.  Kent,  "have  U-en  the  big  factor  in  San  Francisco's 
fight  against  lalwr  domination.  They  have  struck  nt  tho 
very  root  of  union  control  of  the  labor  market!"  "The  theory 
that  it  requin-s  four  year*  to  learn  to  Ik*  a  plumber  or  a  brick¬ 
layer  is  all  bunk,"  adds  the  Industrial  Association,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Hugh  Fra.vne,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  "it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  turn  out  mechanics  in  a  schoolroom  of  any  kind." 
And  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Common  Brick  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America  lias  this  to  say  of  the  apprenticeship 
question: 

"It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  bricklayers  have  restricted  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  their  trade. 

"This  Association  has  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
bricklayer  and  bricklayer  apprenticeship  question.  We  find 
that  contractors  in  America,  and  not  the  bricklayer  officials,  are 
to  blame  for  the  shortage  of  men.  The  contractors  have  never 
used  the  number  of  apprentices  that  the  union  permitted  them  to 
use.  The  reason  is  perhaps  that  the  apprentice  bothers  tho 
journeyman  who  has  to  instruct  him,  and  the  contractor  felt 
that  he  was  not  getting  his  money's  worth  of  lalior  out  of  either 
the  journeyman  instructor  or  the  apprentice. 

"This  Association  is  responsible  for  a  conference  recently  held 
in  New  York  City  by  representatives  of  nearly  thirty  employing, 
employee  and  educational  organizations.  Out  of  this  conference 
there  has  been  developed  a  permanent  national  plan  for  tho 
training  of  bricklayers  through  public  schools.  Such  a  school  is 
in  progress  in  Cleveland  to-day,  where  apprentices  indentured 
to  contractors  work  forty  hours  on  the  job  and  four  hours  in 
school  each  week.  They  have  a  union  bricklayer  instructor. 
The  school  is  supported  by  government  and  State  money  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  together  with  local  school  money." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press”) 


Cod  made  the  country  but  man  made  the  detour  signs.— 
Toledo  Hlade. 


ErsoPF.  seems  to  be  depending  on  her  arms  rather  than  hep 
hands. — Srte  Castle  Sews. 


To-day  Mrs.  Hemans  would  have  had  to  call  it  a  roelc-and-ryo 
bound  coast. — Huston  Herald. 

A  mono  the  notables  at  the  ringside  was  Mr.  Dempsey,  in  that 
lirst  round. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

An  expert  sports  writer  is  a  man  who  knows  the  nationality 
of  all  the  American  boxers. — London  Punch. 

They  are  filming  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  movie  censors 
may  cut  out  four  or  live. — Waver  Me  r  Keening  Post. 

American  women  spend  $70,000,000  on  cosmetics  and  per¬ 
fumery  in  a  year.  Which  shows  what  a  few  scents  ben*  and 
there  amount  to  in  the 
aggregate.  —  Louisville 

*  "on fier- Journal. 

What  America  needs 
i'  currency  with  a  little 
more  staying  power. — 
l)a i/ton  Journal. 

First  Greece,  then 
.1  ugo-shi  via.  I  ’  nles* son 
nation  agree*  to  light 
with  him  soon,  Mussolini 
l»  liable  to  bite  himself. 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

American  politicians 
ought  to  be  in  great 
demand  in  Ireland  now. 

They  have  Ikh  ii  studying 
how  to  control  the  Irish 
vote  longer  than  the 
Irishmen  have. — Detroit 
Fete  Pros. 

In  the  event  that 
Governor  1‘inchot  would 
like  to  take  another 
eoneiliution  job  or  two. 
the  world  was  never  in 
position  to  offer  him  a 
larger  assortment . — .Yew 
)  i o  k  Kir ning  Post. 

America  in  still  a 
haven  for  the  oppresi 
of  other  lands,  but  it  takes  pretty  go.nl  navigating  to  find  the 
way  in. — Era  nail  Ic  Courier. 


Greece  now  knows  what  it  is  to  In-  merely  a  Greece  sjiot  no 
the  map. — .Yea?  York  Telegraph. 

Wonder  what  the  German  counterfeiters  arc  doing  for  a  living 
these  days? — Little  Hock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Horse-power  under  the  hood  is  not  as  important  ns  horse 
sense  lK-hind  the  steering-wheel. — Dayton  Journal. 

The  average  economic  controversy  is  likely  to  end  in  a  "please 
remit  "  notice  to  the  general  public. — Washington  Star. 

It  may  Ik*  that  the  reason  American  swimmers  an*  going  in  so 
suddenly  for  long  distances  is  that  they  fear  that  it  may  bo  neces¬ 
sary  to  swim  twelve 
mile*  out  instead  of 
throe. — Brooklyn  Engle 

Germany  couldn't 
beat  Franco  in  the  war, 
but  she  is  now  trying 
to  deadbeat  her  in  tin* 
peace. — .1  sherillc  Ti  me*. 

Ir  a  cause  is  just  it 
will  eventually  triumph 
in  spite  of  all  the  propa¬ 
ganda  issued  to  support 
it.  —  a  Moines  Wal¬ 
laces'  Farmer. 

A  snake  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  tin*  wings  at  u 
Paris  theater.  The  poor 
reptile  probably  thought 
it  had  found'its  way  Iso  k 
to  the  Garden  or  Eden. 
— London  Humorist. 

Governor  Pinchot 
says  the  consumer 
should  not  have  to  stand 
the  cost  of  settlement; 
but  why  didn't  he  fix 
that  up  when  he  »>* 
making  the  settlement' 
— Dayton  Sews. 

A  M  an  used  to  get  into 
trouble  by  sowing  wild 
oa**-  Now  he  gets  there  by  sowing  wheat.— Seuhrilte  Southern 
Lutnoerman. 


OBTTI.NO  ANXIOl’S 

—  Itr»w  n  in  tli~  Chicago  Daily  A airs. 


1 1  those  foreigners  who  come  over  here  in  seareh  of  liberty 
filul  it.  we  wish  they  Would  let  Us  know,  /’maneial  America. 

Gas  will  decide  future  wars,  says  an  Army  expert.  It  has 
already  decided  many  a  |>oliticnl  battle. — Dallas  Times  Herald. 

U'k  often  sus|N*el  that  the  bone  of  contention  in  Kurnpe  i« 
located  just  »Ih»vo  the  ears  of  statesmen. — .Springfield  Stale 

!(•  [ii.dcr. 

Those  who  are  predicting  that  both  France  and  Germany 
will  fall  may  Ik*  certain  that  France  will  fall  on  top. — Rockford 

/:•  public. 

Scientists  describe  Greece  as  the  cradle  of  human  civilization. 
And  somebody  is  always  rocking  the  cradle. — Saskcillt  Southern 

Lumberman. 

I.loyd  Geokoe  intends  to  win  his  last  American  enemy.  His 
\i-ii  to  this  country  will  not  be  a  lecture  tour. — Little  Rock 
.1  'l  ansas  Gazette. 

I  i  is  quite  impossible  now  for  a  man  to  maintain  a  grain* vine 
without  arousing  the  suspicion  that  he  has  ulterior  motives. — 
A*  York  American. 

Three  bricklayers  at  Welwyn  were  recently  severely  stung 
h  wasps.  And  yet  we  have  always  been  given  to  understand 
•t  these  insects  never  attack  a  stationary  object. — London 

I  hch. 


"Tiie  siow-thinkers  live  long«*st,"  says  a  prominent  pathol¬ 
ogist.  Not  if  they  cross  the  street. — Indianapolis  Star. 

China’s  population  is  now  •htfl.OtM.O.’Vd,  and  that  prov<s  it 
Ink*-*  sonietliing  beside  people  to  make  a  nation. — Pacific  food 
Serriec. 

Now  the  girls  an*  going  to  rouge  their  ears.  Well,  that’s  about 
the  only  thing  that  makes  them  red  any  more. — Chicago  A  merieaa 
Lumberman. 

A  press  dispatch  reports  that  a  Los  Angeles  landlord  has  bon 
arrested,  charged  with  robbing  jieople  who  were  not  his  tenants.— 
Columbus  Citizen. 

A  British  physician  says  that  woman  causes  half  of  the  world'* 
war.  If  so.  she  is  merely  exercising  her  ]»olicy  of  equal  rights.— 
Sashrillc  Runner. 

A  not. ear  is  worth  15  million  marks  all  right,  but  it  is  a  grave 
question  whether  15  million  marks  are  wort  h  a  dollar. — La  Fayitt: 
Journal  and  Courier. 

Here  we've  been  without  any  Vice-President  of  the  I'nited 
States  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  we  never  notieo.it  at  all  — 
Syracuse  PoslSta  ft  da  rd. 

House-breaking  and  burglary  an*  now  in  full  swing.  The 
burglars  must  In*  optimists  to  follow  so  bard  on  the  heeb  of  th^ 
Income  Tax  collectors-  London  Opinion. 
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FOREIGN  -  COMMENT 


"ABANDONED”  ARMENIA 


ISOLATION  AND  ABANDONMENT  are  Armenia*  re¬ 
ward  for  ca«ting  in  her  lot  with  thi-  Allies,  we  read.  In  the 
Lausanne  Treaty  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Armenian  ques¬ 
tion,  yet.  Armenia  "suffered,  proportionally,  more  than  any  other 
belligerent  nation  in  the  late  war."  sacrificing  ’one-third  (about 
1 .500,000 1  of  her  people."  Aa 
Mr.  A.  Ahamnian,  president  of 
the  Delegation  of  the  Arme¬ 
nian  Republic,  declare*  in  a 
letter  given  to  the  press  by  it* 
recipient,  former  Ambassador 
Gerard:  "It  won  in  recognition 
of  the  sacrifices  in  mb'  by  the 
Armenian  people  and  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  solemn  pledges  made 
to  them  by  the  Powers  that 
the  Sevres  Treaty  made  pr»>- 
visions  for  and  recognised  the 
independence  of  Armenia " 

The  letter  continues: 

"The  Armenian  people  is  the 
only  one  whose  condition  in¬ 
contestably  is  worse  than  over 
In-fore,  the  only  |H-oplc  wholly 
deprived  of  any  of  the  lienefil* 
of  the  common  victory  the 
only  one  that  is  suffering  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  com¬ 
plete  isolation  and  abandon¬ 
ment. 

"Without  dwelling  hero  on 
the  fnte  of  the  Armenians  who 
still  remain  in  Turkey,  nor 
ii |M>n  that  of  the  Armenians 
in  Soviet  Russia,  who  numlier 
over  two  millions,  there  are 
yet  over  one  million  Armenians, 
scattered  over  the  entire  fan- 
of  the  earth,  people  without  n 
country,  often  without  even 
shelter,  subsisting  from  day  to 
day.  a  prey  to  disease  and  pri¬ 
vation  in  refugee  camps.  Many 
wander  aimlessly  in  quest  of 
means  of  sustenance,  tolerated 
rather  than  welcomed  in  the 
regions  where  fate  has  east 
them,  victims  of  the  last  ex¬ 
tremities  of  huinnti  suffering. 

Others  an-  literally  doomed  to  the  life  of  the  nomad,  without  a 
legal  status,  without  protection. 

"The  Armenian  exiles  from  Turkey  an-  not  nllnwcd  to  return 
to  their  honiM.  nor  to  gain,  nor  even  to  claim,  their  possessions. 
Orphans  by  the  thousand*  arc  deprived  of  their  heritage.  Men. 
women  and  children  are  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  solely 
In-eause  they  are  Armenian.  No  repnrntions.no  restitutions,  no 
reintegration  in  the  family  of  nations — these  are  the  results,  for  the 
Armenians,  of  the  Ijuixanm1  Treaty.  As  for  the  national  patri¬ 
mony.  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  seminaries,  convents,  mon¬ 
asteries,  educational  institutions,  libraries,  art  collections,  etc., 
whose  value  ran  into  hundreds  of  millions  (the  maie/ml  losses 
suffered  by  the  Armenians  wen-  estimated  in  1'Jl.s  by  an  expert 
commission  at  $1.750.030.0001,  a*  well  as  private  property  be¬ 
longing  to  Armenians  formerly  resident  in  Turkey  these  have 
been  destroyed  nr  looted  or  have  been  seised  by  the  Turkish 
Government." 

All  this  is  said  to  be  overlooked  in  the  Lausanne  Treaty: 
"Indeed,  the  fiction  of  the  peace  of  Lausanne  is  as  if  the  Ar¬ 


menians  did  not  exist  at  all.  It  ignores  them  or  passes  them  in 
sih-nce.  But  thi*  silence,  from  whatever  angle  it  is  viewed,  is  not 
a  solution.  The  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  leaving  in  suspense  the  fate 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  ran  promote  neither  peace  nor 
justice. 

"Under  these  conditions  the  delegation  which  signed  the 

Sfcvrc*  Treaty  for  Armenia  r«-- 
servM  and  insists  upon  nil  tin- 
rights  which  the  Powers,  dur¬ 
ing  and  since  the  w  ar.  solemnly 
rccugniftcd,  and  which  were 
duly  cmltodicd  in  the  SAvres 
Treaty  and  roinoorporated  and 
reaffirmed  by  decision*  of  sub- 
M-qucnt  conferences. 

"Whatever  reception  a  sol¬ 
emn  protest  may  receive  at  this 
time  the  delegation,  by  virtue 
of  the  mandate  wliien  it  holds 
from  the  Armenian  people,  is 
ini|M-l|(-d  by  a  clear  duty  to 
denounce  respectfully  the  act 
of  Ijmsaune,  It  leaves  history 
to  judge  that  net." 

A  French  Catholic  prelate, 
Monxignor  Lagier,  rides  strong¬ 
ly  with  the  Armenians,  and 
says  in  an  article  published  by 
the  Paris  Relair: 

"  We  are  a  bn  ml.  mi  ug  A  rmenin 
to  the  Turks!  I  low  can  I  write 
this  avowal,  this  horrible  news, 
without  feeling  the  pen  tremble 
in  my  hand?  I  learned  the 
geography  of  these  regions  by 
rcuding  the  story  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  extermination*  visited 
upon  the  Armenians,  and  by 
following  step  by  stop  in  t  bough  t 
the  bloodstains  left  by  the  In¬ 
numerable  martyrs  of  1800, 

1015  aud  1910! 

"I  know  and  can  even  now 
see  the  road  from  Siva*  and 
Klmrpout,  where  the  murders 
of  deportees  on  the  march  were 
so  numerous  that  the  country 
became  ‘a  hell  of  putrefaction.’ 
I  remember  the  Bitlis  region, 
with  its  wells  filh-d  with  human 
skulls  and  bones!  Also  Moucli. 
whose  smiling  valley  was  profaned  bv  dialiolical  atrocities!  Also 
Van.  with  its  Iti.OOO  victims  in  the  first  carnage  of  December. 
I9M!  Also  Krdndjan.  where  so  many  tiny  Christians  hud  their 
heads  smashed  against  the  rucks  and  where  multitudes  were 
thrown  into  the  Euphrates!  And  Bndkourt.  too,  where  a  throng 
•if  women  were  mhipt  by  mounted  |»olirc  and  then  sold  like 
merchandise  at  the  gates  of  the  city!  Yes.  and  Trchixond. 
where  little  children,  herded  together  by  infamous  executioners, 
were  driven  to  the  shore  and  drnwm-d  like  puppies!  Poor  Ar¬ 
menia!  Its  harvest  of  corpses  during  that  period  exceeded  its 
harvest  of  grain.  Mon-  than  u  million  martyrs! 

"These  gory  tragedies,  in  which  human  cruelty  passed  the 
limits  of  madness,  remain  a  lesson  to  all  Christians.  Everywhere 
Christians  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  may  lie  proud  of  the 
courage  of  their  Oriental  brethren  whose  sufferings  were  as  much 
a  triumph  as  a  sorrow. 

"  What  will  lw  t  be  future  or  this  new  Turkey?  Perhaps  it  is  on 
the  whole  rather  easy  to  forecast  the  scries  of  events  of  which  that 
of  Lausanne  will  Ik-  the  fatal  source.  The  Ottomans,  believing 
that  they  have  won  an  unqualified  victory,  will  probably  hasten 
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to  take  outrageous  advantage  of  it.  Already  the  dispatches  tell 
us  that  they  are  celebrating  their  triumph  at  great  expense. 
This  recalls  the  gorgeous  illumination  of  190S  in  celebration  of 
the  Young  Turks'  victory  over  Abdul  Hamid.  A  few  weeks  later, 
cries  of  anguish  were  heard  again;  they  came  from  30,000  Chris- 


Five  hundred  thousands  Christians  still  inhabit  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporus.  What  will  happen  when  the  military  and  naval 
strength  of  the  Allies  no  longer  protect*  them?  Will  not  new 
horrors  and  ihtw  massacres  force  France,  Italy  and  England  to 
return  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  within  a  few  month*  by  way  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  defend  tho  Christians?" 

In  any  event  the  Lausanne  Treaty  will  reveal  it -elf  as  anything 
but  a  blessing  to  the  Turks,  thinks  Mon  sign  or 
Lagier,  who  remark*: 

"They  seem  to  me  like  blind  men  dancing  and 
singing  among  the  mills  of  their  house.  Only  the 
other  day,  their  sovereignty  extended  from  the  Bal¬ 
kans  to  tho  Indian  Ocean,  from  the  Caucasus  to 
Kgypt,  and,  now  that  they  have  nflixt  their  signa¬ 
tures  at  Lausanne,  down  come  their  standard*  in 
Arabia,  in  Palestine,  in  Meso|>otniiiiu.  and  in  Syria. 

Not  in  six  centuries  of  history  ha*  such  a  catastro¬ 
phe  befallen  the  great  family  of  Mohammed. 

"At  l^iiisunnc,  Turkey  signed  the  most  for¬ 
midable  of  her  abdication*.  Henceforward,  the 
Ottoman*  must  forget  the  Fast  cm— that  i*  to  -ay. 
the  rielu,st.  Ilncst  and  most  celebrated  part  of 
the  old  empire.  The  Mecca  caravan  route  will  no 
longer  pass  over  their  territory.  The  holy  citii- 
themselves  will  In*  placed  under  the  dominion  of 
foreigner*.  Yet  the  National  Assembly  at  Angora 
is  wild  with  joy.  I  am  not  surprized.  The  Turks 
understand  nothing  in  fact,  refuse  to  understand. 

Nations  reduced  to  an  agonizing  extremity  gen- 
«  rally  act  like  that. 

"From  the  remnant  of  their  empire,  the  Turk* 
have  expelled  Christiuns  whose  right  to  live  there 
is  (teller  than  their  own.  Along  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  in  Anatolia,  along  the  Strait*,  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  and  in  Thrace,  they  want  exclusive 
possession.  Within  this  area,  all  the  privileged 
regimes  of  the  European*  are  aliolislicd.  In  this 
portion  of  the  Eastern  domain  the  regime  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  cooperation  participated  in  by  Europe  and  Asia 
bus  come  to  an  end.  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  in  his  nlmiglitincss. 
created  this  Islamo-Christian  harmony.  The  Angora  Turk-  in 
tlieir  folly  and  decrepitude,  have  just  broken  the  jiaet.  The 
Powers  of  Enrol*  are  roblied  of  great  *  possibilities*  bv  this  abroga¬ 
tion  of  an  alliance  four  centuries  old.  Our  schools,  our  courts,  our 


public  works,  our  financial  establishments,  instead  of  being 
hacked  up  by  regulations  having  the  practical  force  of  laws,  will 
henceforward  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Komalists.  That  is  the 
horrible  thing  about  it.  It  creates  a  danger  whose  menace  may 
become  actual  ut  any  moment." 

But  the  efTacement  of  restrictions  on  her  sovereignty  will  not 
enrich  Turkey,  asserts  Monsignor  Lagier: 

Indeed,  we  may  say  that  it  alone  is  enough  to 
bring  swift  ruin  upon  the  Ottomans.  A  people  of 
six  millions  is  going  to  occupy  an  immense  territory 
from  which  it  has  just  driven  out  the  most  useful 
citizens.  From  the  Taurus  to  the  Balkans,  what  will 
becomo  of  these  Mussulmans  now  that  they  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  own  initiative  and  their  own 
education?  This  region  is  capable  of  supjiorting 
fifty  million  inhabitants— how  an*  the  Turks  going 
to  justify  their  claim  to  it?  There,  until  to-day, 
the  Armenians  and  O reeks  did  the  most  necessary 
work.  They  were  architects.  Iiankcrs,  businessmen: 
tho  trade*,  to  the  extent  of  SO  per  cent.,  were  in 
their  hands.  The  Christians  represented  labor  in 
all  its  forms,  whereas  the  Turks  were  government 
officials,  of  whoso  reputation  the  less  said  the  better. 
And  yet  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
tho  reader  acquainted  with  these  Turks. 

“Last  spring  an  'economic  congress’  at  Smyrna 
promulgated  a  kind  of  national  |mct  comprising 
twelvo  articles. 

"One  of  these  articles  saya,  'The  Turks  produro 
everything  that  they  consume.  They  uro  hard¬ 
working  people.  In  order  to  increase  national  pro¬ 
duction  they  willingly  work  day  arid  night.'  Even 
such  a  whopper  is  outdone  by  tho  utterances  of 
Young-Turk  journalists  during  tho  war. 

"In  December,  1014,  the  Iftmumlar  C/ia;rtto>rh 
of  l*hkoiidar  declared,  ‘The  harem  of  His  Islamic  Majesty 
William  II  and  the  harems  of  his  staff-officers  will  arrive  at 
Constant  inople  early  in  spring.  The  imj>erial  harem  will  he 
escorted  by  ten  of  the  most  powerful  dreadnought*  raptured  from 
the  Briti«h.'  Thr  Djcrideh-I Sharkryrh ,  in  its  issue  tor  September 
s.  1914.  said  that  the  Belgian  population,  when  appealed  to 
by  William  II.  had  been  converted  to  Islam. 

"There  you  have  an  exhibit  of  Turkish  civilization.  Where 


in  all  the  East  will  you  find  Christians  who  could  publish 
or  so  much  as  s|x-ak  such  mendacities?  And  yet  it  is  to 
those  worthless  scamps  that  Europe  is  abandoning  without 
reserve  the  shore*  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dordanelb-s  and. 
in  addition,  provinces  five  times  too  big  for  a  population  of 
six  millions!" 


tians  slain  by  Moslems  in  Cilicia. 

"Outbursts  of  joy  in  the  Mohammedan  world  are  ominous. 


A  HRK.NCII  J All  AT  TURKEY 
Tin.  Ti  ns:  "How  many  Armenian*  arc  left 

•  l-r  Fiyirn  (Parl*t 
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THE  BALTIC  WALL  TO  KEEP  RUSSIA  AND 
GERMANY  APART 


tions  affecting  Eastern  Europe  the  Baltic  States,  led  by  Poland, 
have  acted  unitedly." 


AFRAID  OF  RUSSIA  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Germany 
on  the  other,  the  new  Baltic  States  arc  rtill  more  afraid 
k.  of  a  Russo-German  combination,  we  read,  and  arc  form¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  their  own  to  prevent  it.  In  virtue  of  her 
possession  of  Danzig,  with  a  "corridor"  leading  to  that  seaport, 
Poland  is  now  a  Baltic  State, 
practically.  She,  too,  fears 
Russia  and  Germany.  So  she 
bos  cost  in  her  lot  with  Lithu¬ 
ania,  Latvia  and  Esthonia. 

Indeed,  she  is  now  tho  leading 
nation  in  this  new  and,  as  wo 
read,  already  powerful  group. 

Writing  from  Warsaw,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Paris  Temps 
observes: 

“The  last  conference  of  the 
Baltic  States,  held  nt  Riga,  has 
shown  once  more  that,  despite 
tho  change  of  government  in 
Poland,  Polono-Baltic  coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  factor  that  must  be 
regarded  ns  something  |H*rma- 
nent  in  European  international 
|M»liticH.  In  the  first  place,  it 
provides  a  united  front  against 
Red  imperialism.  The  Polish 
victories  and  the  heroic  de¬ 
fense  of  Esthonia,  luitvia  and 
Finland  by  their  peoples  have 
resulted  in  a  series  of  treaties 
of  pence  botwocn  these  States 
and  the  Soviets.  Thoso  treaties 
have  bound  together  the  sig¬ 
natory  nations  by  a  common 
interest  in  tho  discharge  of 
obligations  assumed  by  Russia 
anil  affecting  former  Russian 

provinces  now  set  free.  But  it  is  not  only  the  signing  of  the*., 
treaties  of  p«*aro  that  has  brought  nlniut  a  rapprochement  among 
the  Baltic  States.  Among  those  State*  there  are  |*<rmancnt  com¬ 
mon  interests,  resulting  either  from  their  proximity  to  Russia 
or  from  their  proximity  to  one  another." 

As  regards  proximity  to  Russia,  it  is  always  more  advantagious 
for  the  Baltic  States  to  appear  to  be  a  solid  mas*  eonrronting  the 
Soviets,  argues  this  correspondent.  This  attitude  implies  no 
threat  to  Russia,  he  says,  and  yet  it  eompels  her  to  renounce  all 
thought  of  again  adopting  an  imperialistic  policy.  The  Polish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Sevda,  remarked  in  a  recent 
interview  that  "Poland  has  been  able  to  prove  to  the  world 
in  the  most  convincing  way  that  her  policy  of  Baltic  cooperation 
bus  always  been  to  keep  peace  in  Eastern  Europe  by  maintaining 
normal  relations  with  her  Eastern  neighbors."  The  salutary 
rflhi  thus  played  by  Poland  in  liehnlf  of  a  lasting  peace  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  appreciated,  we  are  told,  for — 

"German  propaganda  trie*  to  convince  foreigner*  that  the 
Baltic  conferences,  in  which  Poland  necessarily  takes  a  leading 
part  because  she  is  the  biggest  Power,  an*  manifestation*  of 
Polish  imperialism.  And  yet  if  wo  look  deeply  into  the  ease  we 
shall  SCO  that  only  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  saved  the  Baltic  States  from  a  fate  like  that  of  the 
Caucasus  republics,  which  have  been  transformed  by  violence 
into  Communistic  dependencies  of  the  great  Russian  federation 
of  Soviet  republics. 

"After  the  Helsingfors  and  Bulderi  conferences  (July  and 
August,  1021),  at  which  the  Baltic  States  were  represented  by 
speciul  delegates,  four  conferences  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
were  held —at  Warsaw  in  March.  1922.  at  Talliua  (Revolt  in 
October.  1922.  and  finally  at  Riga  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
of  last  July.  The  Baltic  States  are  not  united  in  a  formal  alliance. 
That  is  partly  the  fault  of  Finland,  where  German  intluence  lias 
not  entirely  disappeared.  But  in  all  the  most  important  qut*s- 


I ii  the  interview  mentioned,  Foreign  Minister  Seyda  thus 
summed  up  the  most  impressive  results  of  this  cooperation: 

"During  the  great  international  conferences  at  Genoa  and  The 
Hogue,  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  displayed  a  solidarity 
founded  upon  a  mutual  entente  and  the  necessity  of  close  and 

vigorous  coojNTHtiori  in  order 
to  achieve  the  economic  recon¬ 
struction  of  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  Later,  in  the 
course  of  our  preparations  for 
the  Moscow  conference  (at 
which  tho  Soviets  defeated  our 
plan  for  disarmament)  we 
had  occasion  to  mukc  known 
tho  conditions  of  peaceful  de¬ 
velopment  in  our  respective 
countries." 

Tho  Baltic  State*  are  united 
by  numerous  economic  ties, 
this  Tempi  correspondent  tells 
us,  for  in  the  first  place,  I  hey 
all  have  ports  on  the  Baltic. 
In  the  next  place,  they  are 
highways,  for  it  is  acre**  their 
territory  that  commerce  be- 
tween  Russia  and  Europe  goes 
most  easily.  Then,  too,  the 
Baltic  States  afford  one 
another  invaluable  markets, 
and  it  is  noted  that  Polish 
industry,  almost  completely 
reconstructed  since  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  World  War,  will 
Ik»  able  to  produce  a  great 
■ban*  of  the  manufactured 
goods  n ceiled  by  the  Baltic 
Slates.  In  these  markets  Poland  has  n  dangerous  competitor, 
Germany,  and  yet,  this  informant  adds  that  despite  this  com- 
petition,  Poland's  economic  expansion  in  these  regions  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  For  example,  two  years  ago  Poland  exported 
little  to  Latvia:  to-dav,  the  Poles  send  their  products  there  in 
great  quantities.  We  read  then: 

•'Thus  far.  Germany  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  first  place 
in  Lithuania,  which  constitute*  u  kind  of  bridge  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia.  The  Russo-German  leanings  of  Lithuania's 
present  masters  enormously  facilitate  tho  daring  enterprise  of 
the  Germans.  But  Germany  wants  to  go  further: she  wants  to 
block  Poland’s  project  for  Baltic  union  and  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  under  her  own  influence.  It  is  true  that  her  efforts  thus 
far  have  been  unsuccessful,  but  tho  formation  of  a  Baltic  union 
is  nevertheless  retarded  by  them.  The  feat  of  driving  Lithu¬ 
ania  into  the  arms  of  Germany  and  Russia  for  good  and  all  has 
prevented  the  formation  of  a  Baltic  union  leaving  out  Lithuania. 
And  it  is  to  l»e  noted  that  Lithuania's  entrance  into  a  Baltic 
union  would  erect  a  solid  barrier  bet  ween  Gennnny  and  Russia. 
So  it  is  Lithuania's  move.  If  she  thinks  best,  she  can  enter  the 
family  of  nations,  who***  aim  is  the  continuance  of  peace  ami 
civilization  by  a  united  effort  and  who  are  at  the  same  time 
determined  to  defend  their  independence  with  all  tho  strength  they 
have.  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  are  still  urging  the  Kovno 
Government  to  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Baltic  union.  Some  day, 
perhaps.  Lithuania  will  come  to  ms*  that  her  present  tactics  en¬ 
danger  the  existence,  not  only  of  the  other  Baltic  States,  but  of 
Lithuania  a*  well.  for.  should  a  catastrophe  occur,  nothing  could 
prevent  her  lieing  overwhelmed  by  a  Russian  wave  seeking  to 
reach  Germany.  Lithuania's  only  hope  of  anything  like  assured 
safety  lie-  in  her  joining  a  permanently  constituted  Baltic 
League. 

"The  danger  of  Russo-German  cooperation  is  checked,  for  the 
moment,  by  the  perspicacity  of  Polish  and  Baltic  statesmen,  and 
from  what  lias  just  ln«en  said  it  will  Is-  seen  that  the  Baltic  State* 
can  play  a  great  part  in  European  international  politics." 


TIIK  EUROPEAN  STORM  CAVE 
.None  can  My  whom  It*  lichlnin«a  *U1  •trike  i*c«i 

— (Munich'. 
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AUSTRALIAN  HOSTILITY  TO  OUR  FILMS 

EVEN  THOUSAND  FEET  OF  PRIMITIVE  PASSION, 
as  tho  movie  people  call  ’‘Dame  and  Dervish,"  cost  a 
million  dollars  to  make,  we  are  told,  and  an  Australian 
paper  complains  that  "under  the  insane  system  now  in  force  a 
‘  positive'  of  '  Dame  and  Dervish '  is  valued  at  £87  10  s.  on  arrival 
in  Sydney.”  There  the  duty  is  £43  Ins.  Accordingly,  the  Sydney 
Bulletin  observes,  "this  illustrates  how  the  Australian  market 
is  closed  against  would-be  Australian  producers."  fur  it  costs 
at  hast  two  million  dollars  to  produce  7.000  feet  of  Australian 
film.  As  America  is  quick  to  put  prohibitive  tariffs  on  imports 
that  compete  with  her  own  products,  so  Australia  should  go  in 
for  self-protection,  we  are  told,  and  active  hostility  has  already 
been  kindled  against  our  films.  Says  The  Bulletin: 

"Australia  annually  imports  from  1.1  to  20  million  feet  of 
cinematographic  film.  In  1020-1921  1.1*f  million  feet  came  in. 
and  the  value  on  w’hich  duty  was  collected  was  declared  at 
£20.1.851;  in  1921-1922  the  footage  was  20*4  millions,  and  the 
declared  value  £257.742.  On  these  quantities,  and  those  brought 
from  other  countries  fa  triHe  over  two  million  feel  each  yea r), 
£88.845  wns  paid  to theC'ustoms  Department  in  1920-1921.  and 
£1 15,7.12  in  1921-1922.  These  amounts  are  sinfully  small  con¬ 
sidering  the  profits  wrung  from  Australia  by  Adolph  Zukor.  the 
Paramount  man;  Carl  I-iemmle.  of  the  Universal  Company;  and 
other  brisk  hoy*  of  the  bulldog  br«**l.  They  are  grotesquely 
disproportionate  to  the  revenue  paid  by  the  Australian  tobacco 
manufacturers  on  their  imported  raw  material.  On  17.KM.000 
pounds  of  raw  tobacco  landed  in  Australia  last  year  (lfi.374.tK10 
pounds  w  ere  of  American  origin),  £1,740.179  was  collected  by  the 
Customs  in  duties  ranging  from  Is.  fid.  to  5*.  4d.  per  pound,  the 
value  1  icing  declared  ut  £2.178,000.  In  1920-1921  £1.642.493 
was  exacted  by  the  Department  on  21.954.tXK)  pound*  of  raw 
tobacco,  of  which  Samuel  *  country  supplied  20*5  million  pound*. 
Roughly,  there  i*  a  pound  of  United  State*  toliacco  for  every  foot 
of  United  States  film,  and  altho  the  tobacco  has  to  be  worked  up 
in  Australian  factories,  whereas  the  film  goe*  straight  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  productions  of  Australian  studio*  (the  dice 
being  loudisl  in  its  favor),  the  toliacco  is  taxed  14  or  15  time* 
as  much  as  the  film." 

This  Sydney  weekly  goo*  on  to  say  that  one  of  the  reason* 
given  by  the  Government  why  ad  valorem  duties  could  not  lie 
levied  on  foreign  films  instead  of  three  cents  a  foot  is  that  some 
of  the  films  are  handled  by  locally  registered  companies  which 
remit  all  their  profits  to  the  parent  house  in  tho  United  Slates, 
and  of  the  10, (XX)  share*  of  one  of  these  companies,  9, 70S  share* 
are  said  to  lie  held  by  a  New  York  group.  Wo  read  then: 

"In  other  cases,  the  Minister  explained,  film*  were  hired  from 
the  American  owners  and  subhired  to  the  Australian  showman 
(there  are  800  of  him)  for  a  |>errcntagr  of  hi*  taking*  or  a  royalty, 
which  might  be  3d.  or  4d.  a  foot.  Generally  sjieaking.  the  stuff 
was  ‘invoiced  at  the  cost  of  production,  exclusive  of  artist*  and 
so  forth.’  In  tho  light  of  figures  recently  published  in  United 
States  newspapers,  this  method  of  valuing  the  goods  is  a  unique 
combination  of  cheek  on  the  one  part  and  credulity  on  the  other. 
A  Trade  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment  ha*  been  inquiring  into  the  operation*  of  the  Film  Trust. 
One  of  the  persons  summoned  to  give  evidence  was  J.  D.  Wil¬ 
liams.  formerly  of  Australia,  but  latterly  general  manager  of  the 
First  National  Corporation,  whose  testimony  showed  that  the 
promoted  waiters  ami  shopgirl*  known  as  'film-stars’  are  mon¬ 
strously  overpaid.  Mary  Pickford,  he  said,  got  £70.000  for 
each  of  three  pictures.  Norma  Talmadge  received  £32.000  each 
for  eight,  and  £70.000  each  for  twelve.  Constance  Talmadge’* 
price  was  £22.000  for  each  of  twelve.  Then  she  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  to  posture  and  simper  in  twelve  more  for  £30.000  apiece. 
Katherine  MacDonald  was  paid  £20.000 a  picture.  Charles  Ray 
the  same.  Anita  Stewart  from  £10.000  to  £20.000.  and  King 
Vidor  £15.000.  Even  actors  like  Jack  Pickford  and  Mildred 
Harris  stuck  out  for  £10.000  a  film.” 

Foreign  films  arriving  in  the  Australian  commonwealth  should 
be  taxed  on  their  real  value  and  not  on  a  small  fraction  of  it. 
according  to  The  Bulletin,  which  asserts  that  a  statement  showing 
a  total  cost  of  production  and  the  number  of  prints  in  existence 
should  be  insisted  on  in  every  case.  Moreover  — 


“If  the  Customs  officers  are  not  satisfied  that  the  true  position 
has  been  disclosed,  they  should  be  authorized  to  fall  back  on  a 
general  valuation  of.  say.  3s.  a  foot,  instead  of  3d.,  as  a'  present. 
Then  there  should  be  a  protective  duty  of  at  least  40  per  cent, 
on  non-British  stuff,  the  British  article  to  have  a  15  per  cent, 
preference.  And  for  ten  years,  at  least,  there  would  have  to  l>e 
a  provision  limiting  imports  of  exposed  film  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
the  quantity  produced  in  the  Commonwealth.  Until  recount- 
is  had  to  some  such  measures,  there  will  never  lx-  an  Australian 
film  industry  worth  talking  about.  Yet  the  country  has  an  un¬ 
surpassed  climate  for  picture- production,  and.  apart  from  the 
possibilities  of  an  export  trade,  there  would  be  a  magnificent 
home  market.  A  writer  in  the  Daily  Mail  Year  Book  asserts 
that  Canada  is  the  United  States  of  America’s  best  customer  for 
films,  but  judging  by  his  own  figures  (Canada,  he  says,  imported 
eight  million  feet  of  United  States  film  in  1922,*  the  inglorious 
distinction  belongs  to  Australia.  This  nation  is  so  addicted  to 
the  movies  that  it  runs  more  cinema-t heaters  than  ('anuria, 
Belgium.  Scandinavia  or  Central  America:  it  actually  supports 
more  than  Cz*-cho-Slovakia.  Turkey,  Holland.  Hungary,  Spain 
and  Switzerland  put  together.  It  is  ealculated  that  11.000 
Australians  are  engaged  in  the  distribution  and  exhibition  of 
United  States  screen-play*.  If  Australia  made  its  own  pictures, 
occupation*  more  useful  would  be  found  for  at  least  three  time* 
that  number,  for  an  established  film  industry  is  a  great  employer 
of  labor." 


"SOMETHING  ROTTEN  IN  SPAIN" 

THIS  BLUNT  COMMENT  on  the  turn  of  event*  in 
S|>aiii  by  which  General  Miguel  Primo  Rivera,  the 
Marquis  de  Estella  become*  President  of  the  Military 
Directorate  with  the  power  of  "Sole  Chief  of  Administration" 
is  uttered  by  various  foreign  editors,  who  remind  us  that  the 
"something  rotten"  is  due  to  the  reverse*  suffered  by  Spanish 
arms  in  Morocco,  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  nntional 
finance,  to  the  attitude  of  the  Army  toward  service  abroad  and. 
as  the  London  Statist  point*  out.  to  the  fact  that  Spanish  in¬ 
dustry  ami  commerce  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  show  little 
advance  compared  to  their  position  in  1921.  The  world-wide 
depression,  it  is  said,  severely  affected  the  mining  and  shipping 
industries  in  which  vast  sums  of  capital  nre  invented.  A  San 
Sebastian  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  recalls 
that  since  1909,  the  date  of  the  first  events  ut  Mclilla  (Morocco). 
Spain  lias  hud  "no  fewer  than  fifteen  go vcrnmenU,"  and  lie  add*: 

"During  those  years  many  generals  have  been  in  command  at 
I<arachc,  Ceuta,  and  Mclilla.  the  final  result  of  it  all  being  that 
the  program  of  each  of  the  governments,  each  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner*.  Ministers  of  War.  and  Communders-in-Chief  wa* 
to  do  precisely  the  opposite  to  what  was  accomplished  bv  the 
preceding  one. 

"This  i«  the  reason  why.  after  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Spain  is 
still  confronted  by  the  same  problem*,  and  to  such  an  extent  i* 
this  tme  that  nowspai*or  article*  published  in  1900  could  be 
republished  to-day  and  still  lie  topical.  So  far  ns  Morocco 
is  concerned.  the  newspaper  literature  of  1909  is  precisely  the 
same  a*  that  «>f  the  present  moment.  Thera  ara  the  same  criti- 
cisnis,  the  same  deficiencies  and  lack  of  organization  in  the  ser¬ 
vices.  just  as  if  time  had  stood  still  since  July.  1909.  when  t  he  first 
events  at  Melilla  took  place.  A  journalist  who  had  made  a 
thorough  study  of  Moroccan  affairs  said  on  one  occasion  that 
Spanish  politicians  had  lost  more  time  in  making  and  unmaking 
program*  for  Morocco  than  Penelope  in  weaving  ami  unweaving 
her  celebrat«-d  cloth. 

"Nobody  in  Spain  can  understand  why  it  seems  to  In*  impos¬ 
sible.  with  more  than  150, 0I«)  soldiers,  to  domiiuite  a  relatively 
small  zone,  less  in  size  than  the  province  of  Hadajoz;  but  nobody 
holds  the  Army  rasjionsihlc  for  the  failure,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  a  program,  and.  above  all.  to  utter  disorganization, 
for  the  Army  has  always  gained  the  objective*  which  liave  been 
rat  before  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  disaster  of  Melilla  was 
due  to  the  absence  of  a  program,  because,  if  then1  had  been  a 
carefully  thought-out  plan  after  the  taking  of  Aharr&n.  Anual. 
Iqucribcn.  and  Sidi-Dris.  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
few  irregular  guerrillas  to  drive  a  European  Army  from  its  jiosi- 
tions.  But  the  advance  was  made  without  food,  without  water, 
without  munition*,  without  anything  except  the  bravery  of  the 
turn,  and  in  war  something  more  than  bravery  is  required." 
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THE  FILIPINO  INDEPENDENCE  CAMPAIGN 

SELF-SEEKING  MINORITIES,  consisting  of  Chinese  and 
Spanish  mestizos,  are  alone  demanding  Philippine  inde¬ 
pendence,  argues  a  Tokyo  editor,  who  tells  us  that  the 
majority  "have  no  stomach  at  ail  for  the  kind  of  independence 
desired  by  Manuel  Quezon  and  his  following."  Nor  has  the 
Tokyo  editor  much  stomach  for  it,  apparently,  as  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Filipino  independence  would  cause  disturlmnoe 
elsewhere  by  "adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  anti-foreign  fires  smolder¬ 
ing  in  China,  to  the  anti-British  blazes  in 
India,  and  to  the  general  unrest  against 
control  in  many  other  parts  of  Asia  ami  in 
large  sections  of  Africa."  Setting  forth  his 
views  in  The  Far  Fast  (Tokyo)  just  liefore 
the  earthquake  there,  he  says  that  the 
majority  opposed  to  Quezon— 

“is  for  [the  greater  part  non-Christian  and 
of  blood  as  distinct  from  tho  Viscayans  and 
half-castes  of  Manila  as  is  the  Fijian  from  the 
Samoan.  |Thoro  are  numerous  Filipino  tribes, 
ranging  from  the  Mohammedan  Moros  to  the 
pagan  Igorotos,  who  are  as  firmly  oppoa-d 
to  being  ruled  by  the  Manila  patriots  as  the 
latter  seem  to  lx*  opposed  to  a  continuance 
of  American  jurisdiction,  and  were  America 
to  'free'  the  Philippines  it  would  In*  to  permit 
the  opening  up  of  intertribal  civil  war 
throughout  the  archipelago,  just  as  a  *frco’ 

India  would  mean  an  India  «oakcd  with 
blood  in  religious  ami  caste  warfare. 

"Governor-General  Wood,  who  made  n 
thorough  investigation  of  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Islands,  and  reported  against  the 
demand  for  immediate  independence,  knows 
from  long  experience  as  a  soldier  nml  as  an 
administrator  just  what  are  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions.  Im>I It  of  the  abilities  of  the  one*  who 
desire  to  govern  and  of  the  disposition  of 
those  who  are  to  lx-  governed.  General  Wood 
knows  that  it  would  In-  a  poor  service  to  the 
Filipino  peoples  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
unrestrained  jurisdiction  of  the  politicos, 
while  as  for  permitting  these  politicos  to 
make  a  mess  of  their  country's  affairs  under 
the  protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  de¬ 
volving  upon  Washington  later  todisentunglc 
them,  such  a  thing  would  never  lx-  approved 
of  by  (tho  American  Administration  nor  the 
American  public. 

“It  is  a  Filipino  minority  of  self-seekers  who  an*  forcing  the 
issue  in  Manila,  just  as  it  is  a  small  minority  of  Chinese,  mostly 
self-seeker*,  who  are  lending  in  the  anti-Japanese  movement  in 
China.  ‘Immediate  Independence  for  the  Philippines'  and 
'  Immediate  Restoration  of  Port  Arthur  to  China*  sound  well  as 
slogans  for  troublemakers,  but  Ix-hind  neither  is  there  sound 
national  aspiration  or  honest  patriotism." 

A  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Manila  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  among  the  Moms,  at  least,  there  are  Filipinos 
who  share  the  Tokyo  editor's  conviction*.  We  nail: 

"Advices  received  here  say  the  Moros  recently  pulled  down  the 
Filipino  ling  at  the  Keithly  Garrison,  and  issued  a  warning  against 
raising  it  again,  declaring  the  Moros  will  recognize  none  but  an 
American  Government,  and  that  they  do  not  want  a  Filipino 
Governor,  which  they  have  now.' 

However,  the  same  dispatch  tells  us: 

"The  controversy  between  Governor-General  Leonard  Wood 
and  “native  government  officials  ami  party  leaders  was  revived 
Sunday  night  when  Manuel- Quezon.  President  of  the  Philippine 
Senate,  anil  Manuel  Roxo*.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  declared  in  public  addresses  that  it  was  their  intention  ‘to 
reduce  tho  Governor-General  to  a  mere  figurehead.’ 

“Speaker  Roxas  said:  'Filipino  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
our  other  Representatives  in  the  Government  have  encroached 
on  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Governor-General.  Tliat's 
true.  We  have  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  Governor- 
General,  because  in  that  guise  liberties  are  won.' 


"Quezon  said:  'It  will  not  he  betraying  any  secret  here  if  I  say 
that  our  object  is  to  reduce  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  to  a  mere  figurehead.  It  is  unpatriotic  for  any  Fili¬ 
pino  to  stand  hv  Governor  Wood  in  his  policies.’ 

"The  Senate  President  referred  to  the  British  self-governing 
colonies  and  said  that  tho  Filipinos  wanted  a  government  similar 
to  that  they  have." 

Meanwhile,  the  Manila  Motional  Forum  says: "  Independence  is 
our  aspiration.  Peacefully  and  within  the  law-,  let  U8  redouble 
our  efforts  to  reach  the  goal.  Filipino  people,  light  on!"  The 
Cebu  Freeman  quotes  “the  consensus  among 
the  delegates  to  the  Pan-American  con¬ 
ference”  in  Chile  as  declaring,  "The  United 
States  is  blocking  the  advance  of  democ¬ 
racy";  whereupon  The  Freeman  asks.  "Isn’t 
that  rather  a  serious  charge  to  make  against 
a  nation  whose  only  purpose*  in  participating 
in  the  last  war  was  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy?"  The  lack  of  satisfaction 
with  American  control  is  wide-spread,  con¬ 
tends  the  Manila  Yanguanlia,  remarking: 

"With  all  due  respect,  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Governor-General  to  u 
manifest  truth,  namely,  t hut  the  present 
|M*Iiti.-al  happening  implies  the  attitude  of 
an  entire  jieople.  through  their  duly  con¬ 
stituted  representatives  in  the  Government, 
and  not  of  only  a  few.  Behind  this  question 
of  autonomy,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws, 
stand  solidly  tho  entire  Filipino  peoplo." 

To  obtain  indf]x*ndcnco,  new  methods 
are  proposed.  Say*  the  Manila  Comer  do: 

"To  make  our  demand  for  independence 
effective  and  bring  results  it  (would  Im<  l>e*t 
if  instead  of  sending  missions  only  to  the 
United  Stati-s,  one  or  more  delegates  should 
lx*  sent  to  the  priuci|»al  nation*  of  Europe, 
like  Spain  and  France,  and  to  our  sisters-in- 
language  in  South  America,  all  of  which,  wo 
lxdiove.  are  on  our  side,  to  undertake  there 
an  intensive  campaign  of  publicity  anil  seek 
from  the  authoritie*  there  their  moral  nitl  in 
the  recognition  of  the  Filipino  nation,  which 
fact  will  Ik*  a  solid  guaranty  to  our  future 
independence.  Once  this  is  accomplished, 
the  United  Stall**,  properly  (convinced,  will 
not  deny  u*  what  by  right  belongs  to  us, 
under  |Miin  of  receiving  universal  contempt,  which  is  the  worst 
atigma  fora  great  and  democratic  nation  in  the  sisterhood  of  free 
nations,  much  worn*  t  han  thedefeat  of  itsarmsin  a  legitimate  war." 

Meanwhile  Prtlro  Guevara,  newly  arrived  Resident  Commis¬ 
sioner  from  the  Philippines,  announces  lii*  mission  through 
the  New  York  Tribune  as  follows: 

"My  definite  purpose  is  to  secure  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  final  solution  of  the  Philippine  problem.  The 
present  |x»litical  status  of  tho  Philippines  is  not  only  unwar¬ 
ranted  but  anomalous. 

"When  the  present  Philippine  organic  act  was  passed  it  was 
the  iutention  of  the  Congress  to  give  the  Filipiuos  a  chance  to 
show  that  they  were  able  to  establish  a  stable  government.  A 
stable  government  was  to  be  the  only  prerequisite  required  of 
them  for  the  granting  of  indc|*cndenee.  In  order  that  they 
might  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  inde|x>ndenee,  the  Filipinos 
were  granted  all  necessary  authority  and  |x>wer  in  domestic 
affairs.  Rut  experience  has  proved  that  such  intention  may  be 
disn-prded  any  time  by  the  Governor-General,  and  that  lie  can 
at  will  intervene  in  the  minutest  details  of  our  government.  .  .  . 

"Upon  the  Filipinos  alone  is  heaped  the  blame  for  an>  in¬ 
efficiency  or  failure  of  the  Philippine  Government,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  success  the  Philippine  Government  may 
make  is  credited  to  the  Governor-General  alone. 

"  If  conditions  continue  as  they  are  now.  I  am  sun-  that  foreign 
investors,  other  than  the  Americans,  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  Philippines  to  ttu*  detriment  of 
America’s  wonderful  opportunities  there." 


I’KDKO  UUKVAKA 
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SCIENCE  -  AND  -  INVENTION 


NEW  YORK’S  COMING  14,000,000 


THAT  NEW  YORK  CITY,  now  containing  5.700.000 
inhabitants,  will  nearly  treble  in  size  in  the  next  80 
years  or  less,  growing  to  nearly  fourteen  millions,  is  the 
prediction  of  experts  who  have  recently  rendered  a  report  on 
this  subject.  The  city,  taken  together  with  its  environs,  embrac¬ 
ing  in  1020  a  total  of  over  9,000,000  souls,  will  then,  we  are  told, 
number  no  less  than  28.765.000.  or  more  than  quarter  of  our 
present  national  population.  The  main  conclusions  an*  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  form  of  *‘A  Forecast  of  the  Future  Population  of 
the  New  York  Region,"  by  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  director  of  tho 
social  survey  of  the  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  con¬ 
tributed  to  The  American  Cily  Magazine  (New  York).  Mr. 


it  is  inconceivable  that  populations  on  particular  areas  can  in¬ 
crease  without  limit.  Third,  there  is  also  a  lower  limit  to  popu¬ 
lation.  which  is  zero — population  obviously  can  not  go  below 
that.  Fourth,  each  epoch  marking  an  advance  in  human  cul¬ 
ture  and  economy  has  made  it  possible  for  a  given  area  to  sup¬ 
port  more  |>eoplc.  And  fifth,  the  rate  of  growth  during  each 
epoch,  in  so  tar  as  it  has  been  observed,  varies.  I>eing  slow  at 
first,  then  increasing  in  rate  to  a  maximum,  and  then  decreasing 
until  almost  a  stationary  aggregate  of  population  is  main¬ 
tained.' 

"The  total  area  which  has  been  chosen  for  regional  planning 
in  New  York  embraces  over  5,500  square  miles  and  extends  into 
New  York  State.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  This  was 
divided  by  the  committee  into  three  area*.  Area  I.  on  the  in¬ 
side.  as  will  he  seen  on  the  accompanying  map,  consists  of  New 
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Harrison  asks:  "How  many  people  will  the  New  York  Rrgio.i 
have  fifty  or  sixty  or  a  hundred  years  hence?"  Not  how  many 
should  there  be,  but  how  many  will  there  he,  if  past  trend-  con¬ 
tinue  and  nothing  is  done  to  control  future  grow  th  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  ]M>pulutiotiM?  He  continues: 

"These  are  questions  which  have  to  do  with  the  probable 
future  demands  of  the  people  of  this  region  for  land  and  building 
space;  and  hence  questions  intimately  related  to  city  and  regional 
planning  in  and  around  New  York.  Realizing  this  relationship, 
the  Committee  on  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs  decided 
some  months  ago  that  the  question  should  he  looked  into.  The 
Committee  realized  also  that  the  problem  is  one  which  will  need 
to  be  grappled  with  in  one  form  or  another  through  many  phases 
of  its  planning.  Its  later  studies  into  industrial,  economic, 
housing,  and  other  tendencies  will  undoubtedly  cast  further  light 
upon  population  trends  for  particular  sections.  Rut  in  the  mean¬ 
time  it  seemed  desirable,  and  indeed  the  logical  In-ginning  point, 
to  see  what  could  lie  ascertained  for  the  region  a-  a  whole. 

"  In  addition  to  estimates  made  by  its  own  staff,  the  Commit- 
lee  asked  Professors  Raymond  Pearl  and  Lowell  J.  Reed,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  hod  recently  developed  a  new 
method  of  forecasting  population  movements,  to  study  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  and  indicate  what  in  their  judgment  might 
be  expected  in  the  future. 

"The  figures  by  Professors  Pearl  and  Reed  have  just  recently 
liecomo  available  ami  have  been  printed  in  detail  in  a  n-port 
issued  by  the  New  York  Committee.  They  have  been  arrived 
at  through  the  use  of  a  mathematical  formula  developed  to  take 
account  of  five  major  facts: 

"  'First,  the  area  upon  which  the  population  grows  is  finite — 
the  area  has  a  definite  size  or  upper  limit.  Second,  since  popu¬ 
lation  lives  upon  limited  areas,  there  must  lie  a  definite  upper 
limit  to  the  uum!>cr  of  persons  w  ho  can  live  on  that  an  a;  that  is. 


York  City  and  the  more  densely  (Mpulaled  parts  of  New  Jersey 
Hudson  County  and  Newark I.  adjacent  to  the  city;  Area  III. 
on  the  outside,  includes  the  belt  of  rural  and  semi-rural  counties 
forming  the  outer  boundary  of  tin-  New  York  commuting  dis¬ 
trict;  and  Area  II  is  the  territory  in  between  the  two— less 
densely  populated  than  the  central  portions,  hut  more  built  up 
than  the  rural  sections.  Separate  predictions  were  mode  for  all 
three  of  these  areas,  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  ami  for  New’  York 
City  alone.  These  totals,  for  the  years  1920  to  2000.  as  found  by 
Professor*  Pearl  and  Reed,  an-  presented  in  the  iwcompanying 
table.  Predictions  were  also  made  as  to  certain  elements  of  the 
population  of  New  York  City,  among  them  the  foreign-horn 
people  and  negroes. 

"In  presenting  those  calculations.  Frederick  P.  Keppcl.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  Committee,  concludes  with  this  |x-rtinciit 

observation: 

"  ‘The  f**  l  that  the  predictions  by  Professor*  Pearl  and  liiwd, 
as  well  as  several  others  which  have  l>een  made.  point  to  such 
gnat  futon  |»optilation  aggregates  for  this  region,  constitutes 
in  it -4  If  one  «>f  the  strongest  arguments  for  careful  and  com¬ 
prehensive  planning.’  " 


Predicted  Growth  of  Population  of  Sets  York  City  and  It * 
Environs.  1920  to  Year  2J00 


)  fir 

Total  Area 

1920. . 

.  9,122.000 

1930.  . 

.  11.458.000 

1940.  . 

.  14.066.000 

1950  . 

.  16,841.000 

1900. . 

19.047.000 

1970 

.  22.342.000 

1980 . 

.  24.806.000 

1990 

.  26.958.000 

2000 

2S.765.000 

Area  I  Area  1 1 
6.803.000  1.408.000 
8,441.000  1.990.000 
10.166.000  2.754.000 
11.878.000  3.700.000 
13,479.000  4.785.000 
14.895,000  5.927,000 
1G.GS6.000  7.025.000 
17.047.000  7.993.000 
1 7.797,000  8.783,000 


•Ye  it  York 

.4  ren  III 

City 

944.000 

5.731,000 

1.146.000 

7.032,000 

1,380.000 

8.372,000 

1 .643.000 

9.672,000 

1.924.000 

10.S6I.000 

2.221.000 

11.892.000 

2.514.000 

12,745.000 

2.794.000 

13.424.000 

3,051.000 

13.948.000 
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OUR  HUSKY  COLLEGE  GIRLS  BREAKING  QUARANTINE 


1ESS  AND  LIGHTER  CLOTHING,  more  physical  activity, 
and  bigger  appetites  have  made  the  college  girls  of 
J  to-day  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  three  decades 
ago.  Dr.  Clelia  Duel  Mosher,  medical  adviser  of  women  in 
Stanford  University,  declares  in  a  report  in  The  Journal  oj  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Says  Science  Service’s  Daily  Sci¬ 
ence  Sews  Bulletin  (Washington) 
in  an  abstract: 

"She  has  analyzed  the  results 
of  thousands  of  measurements 
made  on  women  in  three  promi¬ 
nent  college*,  Stanford.  Vassar 
and  Smith,  und  a>  a  result  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  increase  in  height 
and  weight  is  due  largely  to  the 
exercise  indulged  in  uml  the  mom 
hygienic  clothing  worn  by  the 
modern  woman.  A  study  of  the 
physical  activities  of  women  at 
Vassar  shows  that,  during  the 
years  1896  to  IDOO,<over  a  quarter 
of  the  entering  girls  hast  engaged 
in  no  form  of  sport  before  enter¬ 
ing  college,  whereas  from  1916  to 
1920  only  six-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  were  so  classified.  With  in¬ 
creasing  physical  activity*  change 
to  lighter  and  looser  clothing  was 
made.  The  increased  height  and 
weight  are  explained  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  increased  physical  activ¬ 
ity  and  lighter-weight  clothing 
cause  increased  appetite  and  |H>r- 
mit  hotter  functioning  of  the  Imdily 

organs,  'll  is  time,'  says  Dr.  Mosher,  'that  we  cease  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  unfitness  and  weakness  of  women.  This  splendid 
modern  woman,  grown  taller  and  more  vigorous  because  free 
from  restricting  fashions  of  dress,  exercise*  more  and  conse¬ 
quently  cats  more,  and  has  U>como  bettor  fitted  to  Iscoinr 
the  mother  of  fine  sons  and  duugh'er*.  the  promise  of  a  stronger 


MEASLES  OR  SCARLET  FEVER  means  isolation 

while  the  patient  is  ill.  But  when  he  begins  to  get 
well— what's  the  use?  This  is  just  the  time  when 
home  quarantine  needs  rigid  enforcement,  we  are  warned  by  Dr. 
Hermann  M.  Biggs,  former  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New 


York,  writing  in  Good  Health  (Battle  Crock).  This  is  an  excellent 
opport unity  for  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule,  Dr.  Biggs 
thinks.  Barents  who  prefer  that  their  own  children  should  not 
\h<  exposed  to  infection  should  lie  especially  careful  not  to  trans¬ 
mit  it  to ot hers.  He  goes  on: 


COLLEGE  GIRL  ATHLETE*:  Httfl  CLAM  BASK ET-U ALL  TEAM  AT  SMITH 
"ll  U  lime  that  wc  rra«c  tlilnblmc  in  Mraw  erf  the  ubIKhms  uml  «■  witness  of  women." 


THE  SPLENDID  MODERN  WOMAN.  TALLER  AND  MORE  VIGOROUS 
Is  due  to  exercise  such  as  we  sec  in  this  hockey  game  at  V 


raw.'  During  thirty  years.  4.170  women  who  have  passed 
through  Stanford  University  show  an  increase  of  1.2  inches  in 
average  height.  Dr.  Mosher  found.  Out  of  7.064  women  passing 
through  Vassar  in  thirty-seven  years,  there  is  a  gradual  increase 
to  1.5  inches  in  height,  and  the  same  measurements  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  examination  of  10.149  women  during  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years  at  Smith.” 


"Once  the  patient  is  convalescent,  a  natural 
desire  develops  to  see  other  mcml»crs  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  any  visitors  who  may  appear.  When  the 
l>aticnt  is  getting  well  is  tho  time  when  in  the  cbm* 
of  many  disease*  he  must  l»e  watched  to  sec  that  he 
doesn't  com©  in  contact  with  others,  particularly 
young  children.  It  is  naturally  difllcult  for  a  person 
who  foci*  well  to  understand  how’  he  or  she  can 
possibly  It©  dangerous  to  other  people.  But  such 
persons  are  really  the  most  dangerous  liecauso  they 
are  eager  to  associate  with  others. 

"You  mothers  and  fathers  are  particularly  apt 
to  he  lenient  if  the  pet  of  tho  household  has  re¬ 
covered  from  all  symptoms,  is  apparently  well, 
and  wants  to  go  out  in  the  yard  for  a  little 
sunlight  and  frosh  air;  but  you  should  romomber 
that  if  your  child  is  uuguurdcd.  other  children 
are  very  likely  to  crowd  around  a  playmate  whom 
they  have  missed  on  account  of  illness.  It  was 
probably  in  such  a  manner  that  your  own  child 
liecamc  ill. 

"Guarantino  rules  and  regulations  nre  solely  for 
the  pur|to*c  of  preventing  tho  transmission  of  tho 
germs  of  disease  from  an  infected  |»erson  to  a  non- 
infecled  person.  If  for  the  sake  of  giving  your  child 
more  liberty  of  action  you  am  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  infection  of  others  through  their  contact  with 
your  child,  your  health  l>oard  can  hold  you  re¬ 
sponsible  for  your  action.  Moreover,  altho  your 
child  may  have  had  a  light  case,  the  infection  in 
passing  to  another  child  may  cause  a  very  serious  case  and 
even  result  in  death.  The  period  of  isolation  for  a  given 
disease  is  based  either  on  actual  lal>oratory  tests  for  the  presence 
of  the  infectious  germ  or  on  the  length  of  lime  which  long  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  is  necessary  for  these  organisms  to  disappear. 
Your  personal  belief  that  your  child  is  no  longer  infective  is 
no  excuse  for  taking  chances." 
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WIRELESS  DIRECTION-FINDING  AVERTS 

WRECKS 

ANA  DA  WAS  AMONG  THE  FIRST  COUNTRIES  to 
foresee  the  great  possibilities  of  the  direction-finding 
stations  and  to  introduce  them  as  an  aid  to  navigation, 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  S' a  ut  teal  Hast  Ur  (New  York).  The 
Dominion  began  the  erection  of  these  stations  over  five  years 
ago.  Their  use  was  looked  upon  by  some  navigators  with  doubt, 
and  even  with  disfavor,  for  it  was  difficult  to  convince  mariners 
of  the  old  school  that  radio  could  establish  the  position  of  a  vessel 
at  sea  fur  more  accurately  than  any  other  method  known  to 
science.  To  quote  from  the  |ta|>cr  just  named: 

"  In  time  of  fog.  when  the  ocean  lanes  are  obscured  in  haze,  and 
astronomical  and  other  observations  are  unavailable,  and  dead 
reckoning  with  its  uncertainties 
would  otherwise  have  to  Im«  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  the  ascertainment 
of  a  ship’s  position,  direction¬ 
finding  supplies  the  missing  link, 
enabling  all  ships’  masters  to 
determine  their  location  with 
accuracy.  To-day  the  keenest 
advocates  of  direction-finding 
stations  are  those  who  at  the 
outset  of  the  stations  were  ready 
to  condemn  them.  Numerous 
npprcciativecommcntshavcltocn 
received  regarding  the  valuable 
service  rendered  ships  at  sea  by 
the  direction-finding  bearings 
furnished  by  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  the  payment 
of  any  fee  or  toll.  A  unique 
example  of  such  assistance  is 
mentioned  in  the  current  issue 
of  The  Canadian  Railway  and 
Marine  World :  While  off  the 
Newfoundland  coast,  cnstliound. 
on  Novemlx-r  24.  1010,  a  steam¬ 
ship  encountcrisl  dense  fog.  In 
order  to  cheek  the  ship’s  position 
the  master  obtained  a  liearing 
from  the  <‘a|>e  Race  direction- 
finding  station,  which  put  the 
ship  20  miles  out  of  position  by 
dead  reckoning  and  soundings. 

Knowing  full  well  the  dangers 
of  the  Newfoundland  coast,  the 
master  proceeded  with  great  caution,  nnd  nfter  the  lapse  of  a 
suitable  period,  obtained  nnothrr  liearing  from  Ca|M-  Race. 

"This  confirmed  the  previous  information  ami  showed  the 
ship  still  setting  to  the  northward  and  headed  for  tin*  eastern 
shore  of  St.  Mary’s  Hay.  instead  of  having  n  clear  course  well  to 
the  south  of  Cape  Pino.  The  raptain  thereupon  turned  his  ship 
southward  and  an  hour  and  a  quarter  later  he  picked  up  Cape- 
Pine  fog  whistle.  After  verifying  his  now  position  by  a  further 
liearing  he  forwarded  the  following  message  to  Cape  Race  direc¬ 
tion-finding  station:  ’Your  liearings  have  proved  very  accurate. 
Ship  had  sot  21  miles  to  northward  since  yesterday  noon.  Can 
now  hear  Ca|io  Pino  f«>g  whistle.*  (See  accompanying  chart.) 

"An  example  of  the  disasters  that  might  have  been  averted  had 
the  direction-finding  stations  lioen  more  fully  relied  upon  is  the 
case  of  a  passenger  steamship  of  9,000  tons  gross,  hound 
from  Boston  to  Liverpool  via  Halifax,  with  65  passengers 
nnd  a  crow  of  1 1 .'»  men.  On  March  1.  1920,  at  2  A.  M..  this 
ship  was  approaching  Halifax  in  foggy  weather  and  the  captain 
obtained  a  lienring  from  Chebucto  Head  direction-finding  station 
nt  the  entrance  to  Halifax  Harlior.  The  liearing  thus  obtained 
placed  the  ship  between  five  and  six  miles  nearer  shore  than  the 
position  as  disclosed  by  dead  reckoning. 

"The  master  decided,  however,  that  the  direction-finding 
liearing  was  entirely  inaccurate  and  disregarded  it.  holding  his 
ship  to  the  same  course  for  a  further  forty  minutes.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  still  navigating  according  to  dead  reckoning,  he 
altered  the  course  of  the  ship  to  turn  into  Halifax  Harbor.  Ten 
minutes  later,  just  as  Chebucto  Head  direction-finding  station 
was  being  called  for  another  bearing,  the  ship  struck,  and  the 
request  for  a  Ix-aring  was  turned  into  a  distress  rail.  All  the 
passengers  were  tnkcu  ashore  safely,  hut  six  of  thecrew  were  lost.” 


HOBBY-RIDING  A  HEALTHFUL  EXERCISE 

AS  A  FACTOR  in  promoting  health,  the  hobby,  if  it  is  a 

L\  worthy  one,  has  no  limits.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
■L  -Bl.  J.  Harvey  Cleaver,  of  Los  Angeles,  exprest  in  a  paper 
prinw-d  in  The  Medical  Herald  (Kansas  City,  Mo.).  Dr.  Cleaver 
quotes,  at  the  outset,  the  opinion  of  a  friend,  who  once  said  to 
him:  "The  majority  of  the  people  that  visit  your  office  aro 
cranks  on  some  suhjwt."  He  goes  on: 

"I  did  not  deny  the  statement,  Ixcause  I  sensed  the  truth 
years  ago,  that  the  person  with  a  hobby  was  worth  while,  espe¬ 
cially  so  if  it  was  a  laudable  one.  Unfortunately  all  bobbies  are 
not  laudable  ones,  nor  beneficial  to  their  possessor*.  Vicious 
habits,  wasteful  pastimes,  harmful  indulgence,  criminal  wicked¬ 
ness  may  In-come  a  veritable  hobby  and  lead  to  ultimate  disaster. 
However,  we  wiiJi  to  dwell  more,  to  deal  more,  with  the  optimist, 

the  enthusiast,  the  idealist,  tho 
one  with  a  vision,  the  prodigy, 
the  genius  one  inspired  or  jmis- 
sest  with  the  conviction  that  he 
has  a  mission,  a  veritable  duty 
to  perform  in  life.  This  esj»e- 
eially  applies  to  literal  lire,  music, 
invention,  statesmanship  nnd 
countless  others  of  lesser  degree. 

"Let  us  n-call  the  various  ac¬ 
quaintances  that  as  a  pastime, 
as  an  amusement,  as  a  ns*n-a- 
tion  pursued  some  hobby.  The 
collector  of  postngi*-htamp*.  of 
old  and  rare  coins,  of  shells,  of 
minerals,  of  bugs,  butterflies, 
stuffisl  birds,  rare  books  and 
pictures.  I n  childhood  days  tho 
collector  of  (tends,  of  buttons, 
marbles,  the  lx>y  that  gathered 
up  everything  with  bulging 
pockets.  The  girl  with  quilt 
l>atclies.  the  young  man  with 
neckties  of  questionable  age, 
wrinkled,  soiled,  faded,  but 
nevertheless  held  onto  with  ex¬ 
treme  tenacity.  Then  Inter  on 
our  friends  with  the  phonograph 
canned  vent  riloquism  —  just 
one  more  r««eord  you  must  listen 
to.  If  |n-relinnee  you  esrai>ed 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  you  may 
have  landed  in  the  web  of  tho 
kodak  fiend,  and  for  ms-niing 
hours  you  were  forn-d  to  \  iew  and  enthuse  over  an  endless  elinin 
of  dimly  nutliix-d  monotonous  pictures,  the  central  feature  usually 
in  each  living  theirself  in  various  poses — sometimes  with  fishing- 
tackle  and  borrowed  or  purchased  fish. 

"To  the  observing  physician,  the  value  of  hobbies,  under  tho 
classification  of  habits,  has  no  limit  as  a  factor  in  promoting 
health.  The  human  liody  is  the  most  intricate  mechanism  wo 
have  to  ileal  with  on  this  earth  plane.  The  human  mind  that, 
for  a  few  brief  year*  nt  l>est.  pilots  this  frail  housemen!  of  the  soul 
over  life’s  tempestuous  seas  has  n  res|Mmsibility  that  is  appalling 
to  the  s-riou'  thinker.  Nature  herself  undoubtedly  recognizes 
this  great  truth,  inasmuch  as  for  at  least  a  third  nf  the  time  she 
assumes  the  responsibility  herself  by  inducing  sleep.  And  so 
this  mariner  (the  mind)  through  the  force  of  suggestion  develops 
habits  that  an-  veritable  hobbies  that  either  guides  this  fnul 
vessel  through  placid  waters,  satisfying  health-giving  stn-nms.  or 
drifts  into  tempestuous  currents  of  vicious  injurious  habits— 
that  become  hobbies  and  if  uot  abandoned,  ultimately  over¬ 
take  disaster  and  end  in  tragical  wreckage.  Hence  the  young 
should  cultivate  a  love  of  their  work,  make  a  hobby  of  it  if  pos¬ 
sible-make  U  hobby  of  saving,  of  accumulating  something  for  a 
future  us.-.  To  older  people  who  have  accumulated  sufficient 
coin  of  the  realm  ’to  f.-ed  and  house.’  the  indulging  in  laudable 
hobbies  sli  uld  be  ouoourag.-d  healthful  pursuits  and  amuse¬ 
ments  in  way  of  games,  of  travel  by  auto  or  rail,  visiting  and 
sightseeing.  But  the  hobby  of  hunting  and  fishing,  the  taking  of 
life  for  mere  pleasure-  should  not  In-  encouraged.  Better  a  hobby 
that  bring*  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  those  less  fortunate,  that 
opens  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  downtrodden,  that  helps 
others  to  help  themselves,  as  has  been  the  hobby  of  many  philan¬ 
thropists.  of  whom  Andrew  Carnegie  is  a  praiseworthy  example." 
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HUNGER  AND  DOPE 

HE  NATIONS  OK  THE  EARTH  are  all  umfernour- 
iahed,  and  this  condition,  we  are  now  tofcl,  isjjviving 
them  to  the  abuse  of  narcotics.  Increase  ifflffirug- 
addiction  is  an  acknowledged  condition  in  the  l^fced  States, 
and  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  effects  of  prohibition;  but 
Mr.  Courtenay  do  Kalb,  making  in  the  Manufacturer's  Record 
'Baltimore)  the  statement  with  which  this  paragraph  begins, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  world  phenomenon,  affect¬ 
ing  "wet"  countries  as  well  as  "dry."  Undernourishment 
he  Im-Ucvos  to  l>e  tho  cause,  or,  as  he  says  in  his  subtitle,  the 
world-wide  menace  of  tho  drug  habit  is  to 
be  attribut'd  to  "lock  of  ad<<quatc  food- 
supplies  in  proper  variety."  Americans  who 
may  be  willing  to  accept  this  statement  for 
Germany  or  Austria  will  probably  )>alk  at 
applying  it  also  to  our  own  apparently 
well-fed  land;  but  Mr.  do  Kalb  is  sure  that 
he  is  right,  and  points  to  the  lowered  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar,  which  is  n*- 
flcctcd,  he  asserts,  in  our  individual  food- 
purchases  and  ill  deterioration  of  quality, 
with  concomitant  deeire  for  all  kinds  of 
abnormal  excitement.  lie  writes: 

"Not  many  weeks  ago  the  great  Spanish 
daily  paper,  El  Sol,  published  a  royul  decree 
aimed  at  the  drug  habit,  fixing  *e\ore  penal- 
til's  for  importing,  selling,  buying,  shipping, 
or  having  in  possession  a  long  list  of  nar¬ 
cotics.  An  editorial  directed  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  drug  habit 
in  Spain  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  earliest  prohibitory  d«>- 
cri*e*  hud  not  proved  sufficiently  drastic. 

"The  significant  thing  is  that  a  similar 
sudden  increase  in  the  drug  habit  has  lieen 
noted  in  the  United  States  within  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  and  that  it  has  lss-n  urgisl 
by  the 'wet' faction  as  due  to  an  abnormal 
craving  for  something  to  stir  the  system  of 
a  public  suffering  for  alcoholic  beverages. 

But  if  the  drug  habit  develops  In-cause  of 
the  want  of  alcohol,  how  is  it  that  this  habit 
has  developed  during  the  period  covered  by  prohibition  in 
the  United  States  at  a  similarly  rapid  rate  in  Spain,  where  the 
laws  permit  the  purchase  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages? 

"  Incidentally  the  editor  of  El  Sol  refer*  to  the  sudden  increase 
of  the  narcotic  habit  in  all  the  Kurojiean  countries.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  drug  habit  has  recently  been  the  »ubj.**t  of  serious 
consideration  by  the  ls>ague  of  Nations.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  this  evil  is  a  world  phenomenon,  with  no  relation  whatever 
to  prohibition  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  on  the  showing  of 
the  European  countries,  it  appears  that  the  drug  habit  would 
increase  more  rapidly  if  the  other  cause  of  degeneracy  were 
ngain  permitted  to  exist,  because  indulgence  in  alcohol  lead*  to 
excesses  that  commonly  terminate  in  despair,  predisposing  the 
pntient  to  s«-ek  relief  in  numbing  narcotics. 

"Recognizing  the  drug  habit  as  a  world  phenomenon,  as  it 
certainly  is.  and  also  recognizing  that  it  has  suddenly  increased  in 
both  'dry'  and  ‘wet*  countries  during  the  last  few  year*,  it  must 
Im-  symptomatic  of  a  wide-spread  disease.  The  most  significant 
social  conditions  that  are  abnormal  are  universally  high  prices, 
low  productivity  per  man.  and  consequent  unstable  financial 
conditions.  Translating  this  into  its  ultimate  effect,  it  menus, 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  lack  of  sufficient  nourish¬ 
ment.  If  wo  Aomt'tlv  appreciate  what  this  signifi*-*  we  will 
recognize  it  as  a  phase  of  that  'famine.'  in  the  broad  sense, 
which  is  one  of  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  fol¬ 
lows  war.  It  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  prohibition,  any¬ 
more  than  the  persistent  desertion  of  farms  and  the  reduction 
of  the  available  quantity  of  food  per  man. 

"An  undernourished  people  is  abnormal,  and  develops  ab¬ 
normal  tastes  and  cravings.  Food  from  one  undernourished 
country  is  being  shipped  to  others  and  this  we  call  business. 

"Hunger  is  the  cause  of  the  narcotic  habit.  It  results  from 
undernourished  and  overwrought  nerves,  seeking  a  palliative 
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that  should  have  been  found  in  plenty  of  proteins  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  During  the  war  we  used  to  shout:  'Food  will  win 
the  war!'  With  equal  truth  might  wc  say  to-day:  'Food  will 
prevent  the  narcotic  habit!'  Plenty  of  food  is  an  aid  to  many 
things  besides  the  mere  bodily  development,  for  with  it  goes  a 
certain  spiritual  quality  predisposing  a  people  to  right  things, 
saving  them  from  degeneracy,  and  from  tolerance  of  political 
corruption.  Good  democratic  government  and  good  food  go 
together. 

"Facts  and  figures  collected  in  recent  tests  of  school-children 
in  various  cities  in  this  country  reveal  that  an  alarmingly  large 
percentage  are  distinctly  undernourished.  They  an-  found  to 
l»c  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  teeth,  stomach,  eyes,  and  other 
organs,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient  nourishing  food. 

I  believe  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
with  reference  to  tho  necessaries  for  family 
maintenance  to-day  is  about  42  per  cent,  of 
what  it  was  in  1010. 

“That  is  not  the  whole  of  the  story. 
Complaint  is  universal  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  staple*  produce  goods  that  will  not 
stand  the  normal  service  of  goods  made  in 
1010.  It  is  necessary  for  each  man  to  more 
frequently  buy  the  same  things. " 

Volume  of  business  baaed  on  such  methods 
is  not  prosperity,  Mr.  De  Kalb  pointe  out. 
He  regards  it  as  morally  worse  even  than 
the  narcotic  habit  to  which  it  helps  drive  the 
jM-ople  through  their  inability  to  easily 
acquire  sufficient  food  to  nourish  the  body. 
It  is  a  kind  of  prosperity  that  secretes  a 
poison  that  must  finally  destroy  it.  He 
continues: 

"The  tendency  more  and  more  is  to  the 
selection  of  foods  that  stimulate  rather  than 
nourish.  Then-  is  a  craving  for  the  abnor¬ 
mal  in  food*  os  a  beginning  of  deeper  and 
more  dangerous  desire*.  The  man  who 
seek*  the  highly  flavored  viands  that  tickle 
the  palate  instead  of  satisfying  hunger,  is 
on  the  road  to  anemia  and  to  abnormal  efforts 
to  relievo  a  weakened  constitution. 

"At  the  same  time  there  is  developed  a 
demand  for  nervous  excitement,  which,  in 
our  twentieth-century  civilization,  is  partly 
supplied  by  the  moving-picture  show,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  nerve-racking  music  in  the  cheaper  halls. 
We  must  consider  throe  things.  We  must  m*-k  to  provide  what 
is  normal  and  healthy,  rooting  out  the  evils  that  degrade  and 
destroy,  else  we  shall  find  that  we  have  Ix-en  living  in  n  fool's 
paradise,  with  business  humming,  but  humming  tin  ‘dance  macabre. 

"No  more  than  the  periphery  of  this  grave  subject  has  here 
been  touched.  At  l>ottoin  it  is  a  question  for  practical  church 
help  toward  an  answer  to  the  praver:  'Give  us  this  dav  our 
daily  bread.'  " 


PREDICTING  THE  CATCH  OF  FISH  The  herring  fisheries 
sup|M>rt  thousands  of  people,  and  a  year  when  there  is  a  poor  run 
of  fi*h  not  only  causes  much  misery  among  fishermen  and  their 
families,  but  involves  a  waste  und  wear  of  equipment  which  might 
largely  In-  avoided  were  it  possible  to  know  beforehand  how- 
large  a  catch  to  look  for.  Experiments  have  Ix-en  recently  made 
on  the  coast  of  France  to  collect,  data  for  such  prediction*.  A 
report  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Lo  Danoi*. 
printed  in  it*  Comities  Rendurs  (Paris),  presents  an  interesting 
hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  laws  governing  tho  movements  of 
schools  of  fish.  He  discards  the  usual  theory  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  divides  into  currents  which  bathe  the  various  European 
coast*,  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  tln-re  is  a  series  of  warm  "over¬ 
flows"  caused  by  the  expansion  of  equatorial  waters  in  summer. 
Assuming  this  to  In-  eom-ct.  important  biologic  results  ensue. 
For  example,  his  observations  in  1921  indicated  that  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  white  tuna  fish  were  closely  connected  with  the 
displacement  of  strata  of  warm  water,  whose  temperature  at 
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1-10  feet  of  depth  was  over  28  d*-CT*-es  Fahrenheit.  But  1921  was 
an  unusually  had  year  for  the  herring  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea. 
M.  le  Danois  attributes  this  fact  to  an  exceptional  entry  of  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  into  tho  North  Sea.  This  influx  of  water, 
both  wanner  and  more  salty  than  that  ordinarily  found  in  the 
North  Sea,  changed  the  life  conditions  to  which  the  herring  are 
habituated  and,  therefore,  reacted  unfavorably  on  tho  catch. 
The  jH-netration  into  the  North  Sea  of  warmer  layers  of  water 
from  the  Atlantic  was  much  less  in  extent  in  1922.  This  led  the 
observer  to  expect  a  good  catch  in  the  winter,  a  prediction  which 
came  tme.  M.  le  Danois  draw's  the  important  inference  that  by 
st  inlying  in  August  the  extent  of  the  waves  of  warm  water 
entering  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  the  probable  catch  of  herring  in 
tin-  North  Sea  during  tho  following  w'inter  may  be  correctly 
predicted.” 

A  TOBACCO  PROPAGANDA  SCENTED 

I  IF.  EXISTENCE  OF  A  SYSTEMATIC  propaganda, 
whose  object  is  to  make  habitual  smokers  of  our  w’bolo 
population,  is  charged  in  a  leading  editorial  in  Good 
lltullh  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.),  Tho  writer  resents  and  deplores 
continued  newspaper  statements  that  tobacco  ha*  boon  found  to 
be  harmless,  or  even  beneficial,  as  a  result  of  recent  scientific 
research;  and  he  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  best  authori- 
tics  continue  to  regard  it  os  injurious.  The  present  situation  is 
regarded  by  the  writer  a*  the  direct  outcome  of  tho  activities  of 
anti-tobacconist*,  whose  efforts  to  stop  the  use  of  tolutceo  have 
nuiurnlly  aroused  the  opposition  of  those  interested  in  it  com¬ 
mercially.  Ilo  soys: 

"The  columns  of  tho  newspapers  are  being  filled  with  article* 
claiming  to  emanate  from  authentic  sources  which  deny  that 
tobacco  produces  the  evil  effects  attributed  to  it  by  scientists, 
these  writers  oven  claiming  that  smoking  is  hcncflcial  to  tho 
health. 

’•There  has  recently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  various  news¬ 
papers  tho  following,  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Frees: 

’"London,  England,  April  12. — Tho  danger  to  smokers  from 
nicotine  |x>isoning  is  declared  by  I)r.  K.  I*.  Roger  to  bo  "so 
small  us  to  bo  almost  negligible." 

’’’Dr.  Roger's  opinion  is  based  on  experiments  conducted  by 
himself  to  determine  the  action  of  lire  on  the  tobacco  consumed, 
lie  has  just  published  an  account  of  them  with  tho  conclusions 
he  has  reached. 

'"lie  first  took  ten  grains  of  tobacco  steeped  in  alcohol  and 
water  in  order  to  extract  all  the  nicotine.  He  said  tho  solution 
was  strong  enough  to  kill  a  dog  weighing  four  stone. 

"‘He  then  took  n  similar  quantity  of  tho  same  tobacco  and 
burned  it  in  a  pipe  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  whole  of  the 
smoke  produced.  The  liquid  resulting  was  found  to  have  no 
worse  effect  on  a  dog  than  to  trouble  his  digestion.  The  dog  was 
of  the  samo  woight  as  the  dog  on  which  the  nicotine  had  been 
u»i  il  with  fatal  effect. 

"  ‘  1  >r.  Roger  says  he  found  that  combustion  destroys  tho  nico¬ 
tine.  or  rather  transforms  it  into  envois,  phenols,  and  other 
substances  which,  if  they  are  rather  irritating,  are  nevertheless 
exc*  Kent  antiseptics.  The  pipe  or  cigaret-holdcr  he  says  should 
be  kept  clean,  but  with  that  danger  guarded  against  there  is  no 
oilier.  "In  these  conditions,"  he  states  in  conclusion,  "tobacco 
may  l*e  even  good  for  the  health.’  " 

"Who  Dr.  E.  I*.  Roger  is,  is  not  stated.  It  docs  not  need 
a  din-tor  to  tell  any  person  of  intelligence  tliat  a  thing  which  is 
burned  up  is  thereby  destroyed,  but  in  smoking,  the  nicotine  is 
n«u  consumed.  The  hot  gases  draw'n  from  the  burning  end  of 
i  Ik  .  igar  raise  the  temperature  of  that  portion  of  the  cigar  nearest 
in  (In'  burning  end  to  sueh  n  degree  that  the  nicotine  is  vaporized. 
A  pur  I  ion  of  the  vaporized  nicotine  is  carried  into  the  mouth 
with  tho  smoke,  while  another  portion  is  condensed  in  the  cool 
end  of  tho  cigar  to  bo  again  converted  into  vapor  when  hooted 
ax  the  cigar  is  gradually  consumed.  That  tohaeo  smoko  con¬ 
tain-  nicotine  in  an  active  state  capable  of  destroying  life  has  been 
di  monstrated  by  laboratory  experiments  report«d  by  the  London 
/.»•.•«  i  and  other  eminent  medical  authorities.  But  such  a  scien- 
i  iti«-  di-inonstration  is  not  needed,  as  every  boy  who  has  learned 
i*>  smoke  has  furnished  ample  proof  of  the  fact  in  the  well-know u 
•  •(Torts  produced  in  all  beginning  smokers.  The  universal  use 


of  tobacco  smoke  for  the  purpose  of  kflfing  green  flies  and  other 
greenhouse  pests  is  another  every-day  experiment  which  shows 
clearly  enough  the  toxic  effect  of  tobacco  smoke. 

"Recently,  a  physician  after  seeing  the  tobacco  film  sent  out 
by  tde  Race  Betterment  Foundation,  shown  at  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  meeting,  denied  tho  statement  made  that 
tohaeco  raises  blood-pressure.  It  is  indeed  amazing  that  any 
physician  should  he  so  ignorant  as  to  he  willing  to  publicly  deny 
a  statement  which  is  universally  recognized  by  well-informed 
medical  men.  Every  medical  text-book  on  tho  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  every  reoent  treatise 
on  the  subject  expressly  prohibits  smoking,  or  insists  that  smok¬ 
ing  must  be  very  greatly  restricted,  on  the  ground  that  it  rais*-* 
the  blood-pressure. 

"Tho  late  Doctor  Janeway,  the  eminent  heart  specialist  of 
New  York,  in  his  classical  work  on  the  subject  of  blood-pressure 
makes  the  statement  that  a  single  cigar  will  raise  tho  blood- 
pressure  20  points  in  one-half  hour.  Repeated  observations  by 
many  authorities  fully  confirm  tho  statement  of  Doctor  Janeway. 

"It  is  truo  that  toliaeco  also  lowers  blood-pressure.  This  is 
the  effect  of  largo  dose*.  Tobacco  is  a  heart  poison.  In  doses  in 
which  it  is  ordinarily  used  in  smoking  it  causes  contraction  of  tho 
small  blood-vessels  os  do  other  In-art  liaisons.  This  naturally 
increases  the  work  of  the  h*>art  and  so  raises  the  blood- pressure. 
Larger  doses  of  the  poison  depress  tht*  heart  to  such  a  degree  that 
its  force  is  weakened  and  then  the  blood-pressure  falls.  This 
is  a  g.  rii  ra!  law  in  relation  to  liaisons.  Small  doses  which  are 
just  sufficient  to  arouse  tho  resistance  of  the  body  excite,  while 
large  oviepowering  doses  paralyze. 

"It  is  evident,  then,  that  tho  fact  that  tobacco  lowers  blood- 
pressure  is  not  a  point  in  ila  favor,  but  a  knockout  argument 
against  its  use.”  _ 

MEDICAL  TESTS  FOR  MOTOR-DRIVERS 

HF.SE  ARE  REQUIRED  IN  FRANCE  by  recent 
legislation,  and  something  of  the  kind  for  England  is 
advocated  editorially  by  The  Lancet  (London).  Com¬ 
plications  which  may  arise  from  tho  new  legislation  are  discu-t 
in  a  recent  numlicr  of  Le  Scalpel  (Baris).  What,  for  example, 
asks  this  paper ,  is  tho  physician  to  do  who  is  consulted  by  an 
epileptio  chauffeur?  If  tho  chauffeur  insists  on  continuing  bis 
employment,  the  physician  is  faced  with  the  disagreeable  alter¬ 
natives  of  warning  the  chauffeur’s  employer  or  bring  hold  r«- 
spomdhlo  for  some  fatal  accident  nt  a  later  date.  To  quote  the 
London  journal: 

"Among  the  proposals  recently  mode  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Baris  it  wax  suggested  that  no  license  should  I*-  given 
to  any  one  under  tin-  age  of  21.  that  chauffeurs  suffering  from 
faulty  vision  or  hearing  should  Ih*  subjected  to  a  medical  exami¬ 
nation  by  a  s|M-cinlist  every  year,  and  that  no  li«*et>*te  should  Ih* 
given  to  any  ono  without  a  m«-*licnl  examination  nt  which  the 
heart,  the  arterial  pressure,  and  the  functions  of  equilibrium  and 
coordination  have  Iwn  found  to  Ih*  in  good  order.  The  first  of 
these  three  requirements  seems  to  lie  overshooting  the  rnnrk; 
many  fools  remain  reckless  all  their  lives,  and  many  persons 
are  level-headed  while  still  in  their  teens.  But  the  other  two 
conditions  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration;  after  a  recent 
accident  it  transpired  that  the  owner-driver  of  a  car  was  totally 
deaf,  being  accorapani*-d  on  that  occasion  by  his  wife,  w  ho  wa* 
also  dee.f;  and  it  would  lx*  well  if  such  diseases  as  epilepsy, 
chronic  alcoholism,  ami  addiction  to  drugs  were  made  disquali¬ 
fication*  for  driving  licenses.  The  objection  may  Ih*  raised  that 
even  if  medical  examinations  were  enforced  as  a  step  to  qualify¬ 
ing  for  a  driving  license,  diseases  such  as  addiction  to  drugs  could 
easily  I*  concealed,  ami  tho  true  facts  of  the  case  might-  not  U- 
revealed  till  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  driver's  victim.  But 
even  if  tho  mesh  of  tho  medical  examiner’s  uct  were  to  pro\e 
too  coarse  for  certain  slim  applicants  for  driving  license*,  ii 
would  yet  servo  a  useful  purpose  in  discouraging  some  of  the 
least  physically  fit  from  applying  for  a  license.  At  an  inqurs* 
recently  commented  on  in  a  leading  article  in  The  Maneherttr 
Guardian,  the  driver’s  excuse  for  tho  accident  was.  'I  completely 
lost  my  head.’  As  pointed  out  in  the  journal,  the  driver  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  pass  any  likely  official  test  in  the 
w«-ek  before  the  accident.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  test*, 
medical  or  other,  ran  guarantee  n  fool-proof  state  of  affairs,  but 
it  would  be  well  if  efficiency  tests  for  motor  driving  were  made 
as  searching  and  stringent  as  possible.” 
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MORE  BRITISH  MASTERPIECES  COMING 


“  IN'  AND  HAVE  A  LOOK  at  her.  Marmot.  She 

■  -w-  in  very  beautiful."  So  the  elder  Lord  Glenconner 

*  spoke  to  his  little  daughter,  now  the  famous  Mrs. 
Asquith,  when  he  sent  her  downstairs  one  evening  just  to  get  a 
lsK»k  in  n  room  next  the  one  in  which  hung  one  of  the  old  con¬ 
noisseur's  prized  master-  _ _ 

pieces.  Mrs.  Asquith  makes 
a  e harming  story  of  it  in  her 
autobiography.  The  picture 
was  Hevnolds's *'  Diana.  Vis- 
eountess  ( ’roshie,"  and  there 
have  Iteen  two  owners  of  it 
in  tint  Glenconner  family 
since  then.  The  last  one,  a 
young  man.  has  parted  with 
it  along  with  another  Rey¬ 
nolds;  and  the  liritish  pa¬ 
pers,  in  showing  them, carry 
the  dc*|»airing  headlines, 

"Destined  for  America." 

Drastic  duties  hear  heavily 
on  the  aristocracy  of  En¬ 
gland,  and  the  only  resort 
is  to  part  with  some  of  their 
treasures.  Fortunately  the 
Glenconner  gallery  is  said 
to  l>e  not  seriously  impover¬ 
ished.  ••veil  by  these  losses. 

A  l.ondon  paper  publishes 
the  news  of  the  transac¬ 
tion,  but  as  yet  withholds 
the  definite  statement  that 
America  will  acquire  them. 

The  pictures  arc  named 
"Diana.  Viscountess  Cms- 
Uc"  and  "The  Young  For¬ 
tune-Teller."  It  seems  that: 

"They  were  bought  from 
Lord  Glenconner  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ruck,  the 
West-End  art  dealer,  and  a 
week  ugo  he  resold  them  to 
Sir  Joseph  Duveeii. 

" This  explains  the  ap¬ 
parently  contradictory  an¬ 
nouncements  made  to-day  — 
one  that  Messrs.  Duveen 
brothers  had  taught  the 
pictures,  and  that  their  "DKSTINKD  f 

ultimate  destination  is  tin-  ReyooU,n  Ijld>.  0| 

known,  the  other,  that  Mr.  ,**.  rn,m  naSivp  TO1,ntr>  „ 

Ruck  had  bought  them  for _ 

n  wealthy  American. 

"Dealers  agree  that  these  are  two  of  the  finest  pictures  of 
Mritish  art. 

"Messrs.  Duveen  Brothers  told  The  firming  Standard  to-day 
that  they  have  as  yet  no  idea  who  may  become  the  permanent 
ow  ner  of  those  niasterpii-oes. 

"‘Certainly  they  are  not  going  to  America  yet.'  was  the 
statement,  'but  whether  they  will  go  or  not,  we  can  not 
say.' 

"'You  eould  not  sell  those  pictures  in  thi-  country.*  said 
Mr.  Ruck.  ‘The  whole  thing  is.  of  course,  governed  by  price.' 
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"DKSTINKD  FOR  AMERICA" 

HcynoliU’s  "Diana.  Lady  Omhip.“  one  of  the  latest  HntUh  ma.«ter|ilecr«  to 
pass  from  its  native  rmintry  It  hrnuxhl  Ihe  painter  hut  75  guineas. 


"  ‘Certainly,  the  price  was  a  record,  but  I  can  not  say  anything 
further.’ 

"From  that  statement  and  the  fact  that  Reynolds's  portrait, 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  reached  £.12.000  and  remained  unsold  at  Chris¬ 
tie's  some  time  ago.  it  is  a  reasonable  deduction  that  the  price 
paid  for  these  works  of  1.10  years  ago  considerably  exceeds 
_  £100,000." 

In  The  IlluAlraieii  London 
Set rt,  where  we  set'  them  re¬ 
produced,  is  given  a  brief 
account  of  the  two  pictures: 

"Great  interest.  w'u* 
amused  in  the  urt  world  by 
the  news  that  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  by  Sir  Joshuu  Rey¬ 
nolds  had  been  taught  by 
Messrs.  Duveen  from  (lie 
Glcnconner  collection,  which 
was  formed  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Tennant.  Hopoa 
were  cxprcHt  that,  if  these 
pictures  are  destined  to  go 
to  America,  they  would  llrst 
ta  exhibited  in  Ixmdon  by 
their  new  owners.  ‘The 
Fortune-Teller'  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  portrait-group  of  the 
third  Dukeof  Marlborough's 
children.  Inuly  Charlotte 
Spencer  uml  l/>rd  Henry 
S|iencer.  in  which  the  little 
girl  is  telling  her  hrothcr'a 
fortune  from  his  palm.  I*ady 
Charlotte  was  tarn  in  17t»‘J, 
and  in  1707  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nans,  an  Ox¬ 
ford  professor.  tard  Henry 
was  tarn  in  1 770.  and  died 
in  170.1.  Both  children  also 
figure  in  a  large  family  group 
at  Blenheim,  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua.  An  engraving  of 
the  above  picture  was  made 
by  John  Jones  in  1701.  The 
original  was  shown  in  1KX4 
at  the  Reynolds  Exhibition 
at  t he  Grosvenor  Gallery,  to 
which  it  was  lent  by  the 
then  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
loiter,  it  passed  from  Blen¬ 
heim  into  Sir  Charles  Ten¬ 
nant's  possession,  mid  was 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  Old 
Masters  ill  1S0I.  The  price 
given  for  it  by  Messrs.  Du- 
K  AMERICA"  veen  was  not  stated. 

Of  ihe  latest  British  to  .“Si|r  Mn'^T  ?  ' 

rmi.hl  Ihe  pvinlrr  hul  75  sum.w.  c'',V’'d  oul>’  “»  for 

the  portrait  of  Viscountess 

Crosbie  (afterwards  Conn¬ 
ie.-  of  Glandore),  painted  in  1777.  when  she  was  known  as  Miss 
Saekville.  shortly  before  her  marriage  to  John  Viscount  Crosbie. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Saekville." 

It  is  |tcrhaps  to  1m>  cx|M>ctcd  that  the  usual  outcry  will  be  heard 
when  these  pictures  embark  for  America.  The  question 
whether  or  not  the  British  are  a  nation  sensitive  to  art  may  ta 
expected  to  l*e  raised,  since  they  let  so  many  of  their  master¬ 
pieces  go.  Mr.  A.  Kaliscb  diseusses  the  point  in  the  London 
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for  his  monumental  howler,  because  apparently  there  were  not 
many  people  who  realized  that  when  Purcell  died,  Bach  and 
Handel  were  both  raUier  naughty  boys  of  ten.  The  great  com¬ 
posers  of  Tudor  times  were  practically  forgotten  until  their 
works  wen*  disinterred  by  a  few  earnest  scholars.  The  tercen¬ 
tenary  of  Byrd  lias  just  been  celebrated,  but  again  hv  musicians 
only,  and  not  in  a  way  which  helps  the  men  and  women  not 
musicians  to  realize  that  his  name  is  a  proud  heritage  for  tho 
w'hole  people,  and  not  for  those  of  his  own  craft  only. 

"When  we  come  to  consider  how  we  treat  the  great  artists, 
be  it  painter,  poet  or  musician,  who  arc  still  among  us,  Mr. 

Fisher’s  remarks  do  not  apply  so  fully;  in  fact, 
““ “|  the  general  complaint  is  that  we  have  a  habit  of 

I  creating  an  artificial  fame  for  our  contemporary's. 

This  is  a  question  which  is  perhaps  too  wide  and 
too  delicate  to  be  discust  here,  and  even  in  this 
case  dispassionate  consideration  will  show  that 
other  nations  rate  their  living  worthies  at  least 
as  highly  in  proportion  us  wo  do.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  this  difference,  that  on  the  Continent  it 
is  considered  much  more  than  is  the  case  here  to 
In*  part  of  a  lila-ral  education  to  know  about  the 
men  eminent  in  all  branches  of  art,  whereas  here 
you  will  find  poets  completely  ignorant  of  our 
contemporary  musicians,  and  living  composers 
lamentably  uninformed  ulsnit  the  painters  and 
the  poets." 


Daily  .Vet es,  and  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  "be  more  con¬ 
ceited  and  take  our  light  from  under  a  bushel"; 

"We  had  a  very  good  example  of  our  national  modesty  in 
respect  to  urt,  and  our  inability  to  rejoice  or  mourn  at  the 
bidding  of  the  almanac,  when  a  few  weeks  ago  we  celebrated 
'heaven  save  the  mark!)  the  bicentenary  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds.  An  assembly  of  ulmut  two  hundred  more  or  less  middle-¬ 
aged  ladies  and  gentlemen  listened  to  three  other  middle-aged 
gentlemen,  who  rend  three  short  speeches  from  typewritten 
manuscript  inaudibly  and  rapidly,  a a  tho  they  were  ashamed  of 


PARIS  SUPPRESSES  AN 
AMERICAN  FILM 

THE  PARIS  POLICE  suppress  Griffith's 
Dim,  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  Why? 
ask  some  wondering  American*.  Pour- 
quuif  query  some  indignant  French,  including 
the  manager  of  the  theater  who  stands  to  lose  a 
goodly  number  of  hundnd  thousand  franc  notes. 
The  French  newspapers  can  not  answer  why. 
It  was  M.  Poincard,  says  one  facetious  journal. 
A  police  official  explains:  "The  assossi tuition 
of  Lincoln  migli*  "lit  it  into  some  one's  head  to 
assassinate  the  President  of  the  Council."  From 
another  source  comes  the  reason  that  the  film 
was  ordered  stopt  in  deference  to  the  colored 
citizens  of  the  French  Republic.  There  was  an 
"affair"  iu  Uie  Montmartre  district  in  which 
Americans  refused  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
colored  Frenchmen  in  an  amusement  place. 
Le  Petit  Journal  (Paris)  pursues  the  story: 


"To  exact  the  respect  due  to  black  men  who 
a  cre  loyal  to  France  and  whose  war  record  credits 
them  with  innumerable  deeds  of  heroism  und 
dciotion.  the  Government  took  the  proper 


"TJIK  YOUNG  FORTUNE-TELLER 

Tho  other  painting.  "•  clmrmlns  portrait-croup,”  by  air  Joshua  Reynold*,  recently 
■old  by  Lord  Glen  Conner.  to  cotno  ultimately  Into  American  band* 
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The  trouble,  still  unsettled,  has  some  further  exploitation: 

“  ‘We  presented  the  film  with  only  the  best  intentions.’  say 
the  Marivaux  people.  ‘If  we  had  imagined  that  it  could  affront 
the  dignity  of  colored  Frenchmen,  we  should  never  have  ac¬ 
cepted  it.’ 

"The  money  loss  indicted  upon  the  Marivaux  by  its  suppres¬ 
sion  amounts  to  about  200.000  francs.  As  for  M.  Lccocq.  con¬ 
cessionaire  for  France  and  the  colonics,  he  paid  550.000  francs 
for  the  rights.  Like  the  Marivaux  people,  he  decided  to  appeal. 

"  'At  any  rate.  I  shall  bring  suit  for  damages.’  says  he.  ’As 
the  exploitation  of  my  film  was  entirely  legal.  I  can  not  put  up 
with  the  loss  involved  in  its  suppression— a  thing  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  foresee.’ ” 

1.' Oeuvre,  another  Paris  paper,  shows  that  the  film  went 
safely  through  the  censor's  hands  and  emerged  with  only  minor 
modifications.  The  word  "bloodthirsty"  was  deleted,  and  also 
the  phrase,  "as  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisition."  with  perhaps  a 
few  other  quite  unimportant  changm.  The  audiences  that 
happened  to  see  the  film  are  enthusiastic.  Then  the  end; 
whereupon  August  Nardy.  tho  writer  in  l.'Oeurre.  remarks: 

"It  amounts  to  this.  then.  A  film  announced  two  months 
ago,  and  a  success  in  America  and  Kngland  for  several  years,  has 
been  abruptly  supprest— for  what  reason  no  one  quite  knows. 

"  It  does  not  reflect  upon  the  morals  of  the  negroes.  It  repro¬ 
duces  with  complete  impartiality  the  various  plia.es  of  the  War  of 
Secession.  Moreover,  care  was  taken  to  warn  the  public  by  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  war  broke  out  in  I860.  .  .  . 

"Hut  of  what  list*,  meanwhile,  is  the  lioard  of  censors  that 
passed  The  Birth  of  a  Nation?'  " 


ANCLO-SAXON  MUSIC  ENTERING  THE 
EUROPEAN  SCENE  ' 

l" HOPE  HAS  COME  TO  A  REALIZATION  that  Amer¬ 
ica  can  produce  something  beside*  jail.  Mr.  Percy 
Grainger,  the  Australian  pianist  and  composer,  who  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  became  an  American  citiz.cn.  is  authority  for  this 
statement,  and  his  opportunity  to  learn  the  facts  came  to  him 
during  tho  pust  year  which  he  has  spent  in  eoncert  work  on  the 
other  side.  He  re|K»rt*  a  "keen  interest  felt  in  that  part  of  the 
world  in  the  work  or  American  and  British  composers."  F.uropc. 
he  says,  in  Musical  America,  has  awakened  from  her  musical 
lethargy  due  to  the  war.  and  now  shows  signs  of  "increased 
\  i tidily  and  sincerity.”  The  beat  of  the  newer  music  in  ( lermany 
harks  back  to  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  classic  forms.  The 
open-hearted  interest  manifested  in  American  niu»ic  convinces 
Mr.  Grainger  that  "the  present  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  publication  of  European  editions  of  the  heat  American  songs." 
First  as  to  the  reawakening: 

"  From  what  I  saw  of  the  iniisieal  life  of  Europe.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  to-day  healthier,  simpler,  more  vigorous,  more  sincere 
and.  above  all.  more  musical  than  it  was  from  1900  to  1911. 
The  present  period  in  Europe  is  especially  productive  in  compo¬ 
sition.  and  the  people,  moreover,  are  in  a  highly  receptive  and 
sympathetic  mood  toward  the  works  of  composer*  of  other 
countries.  American  music  is  attraeting  attention  everywhere. 

"The  merely  popular  themes  carried  to  Europe  bv  restaurant 
and  other  orchestras  have.  I  believe,  developed  this  interest  in 
the  classical  music  of  this  country.  They  have  'blazed  the  trail’ 
for  it.  so  to  speak.  While  ja/./..  which  in  its  l»est  forms  is  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  art,  is  so  well  known  to  the  American  public,  it  has 
come  as  a  novelty  to  the  people  of  Europe,  and  the  interest  it 
has  aroused  has  naturally  stimulated  inquiry  into  the  mon-seri- 
,  oils  work  of  our  composers.  Hence  the  existing  demand  for 
American  music  of  the  Inst  type. 

“When  I  played  compositions  by  Balfour  Gardiner.  Carpenter. 
Cyril  Scott,  Nathaniel  Dett.  Guion.  GrifTes  and  Dillon,  for  in¬ 
stance,  F  realized  a  spontaneity  in  the  attitude  of  the  listeners 
which  showed  me  that  the  serious  world  of  music  is  as  ready  to 
capitulate  .to  the  English-speaking  composers  as  the  ‘popular’ 
public  of  the  world  has  to  American  jazz.  This  was  the  case  (n 
Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  altho  I  did  not  play 
in  Germany.  I  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of  observing,  when  in 
that  country,  that  a  similar  attitude  exists  there." 


‘29 

Regarding  Frederick  Delius,  the  English  composer,  whom  Mr. 
Grainger  looks  upon  as  "the  greatest  composer  in  Europe*  to¬ 
day.”  he  has  this  to  say: 

"He  is  greater  than  his  contemporaries  as  Bach  was  greater 
than  his.  While  other  composers  are  working  in  restricted  fields. 
Delius,  it  seems  to  me.  looks  out  with  broad  vision  over  the  whole 
gamut  of  humau  interests  and  emotions.  He  is  not  concerned 
with  the  ’isms’  of  a  brief  day.  but  while  exceedingly  modern 


I'KROY  ORAINOKR 

The  |4anlsl  whoM-eas  Kurupoan  career  for  American  music 


and  original,  he  combines  the  accumulated  richness  of  the 
heritage  of  the  pa«t  in  his  creative  scheme.  At  once  progressive 
and  conservative,  he  touches  the  loftiest  utid  most  profound 
depths  of  art.  This  lie  has  done,  for  example,  in  his  ’Song  of  the 
High  Hills.'  his  ’Cello  Concerto.'  his  ‘North  Country  Sketches,’ 
and  other  recent  works. 

"In  celebration  of  Delius'  sixtieth  birthday,  in  January  last, 
concerts  of  his  works  were  given  in  several  European  music 
centers,  and  the  Delius  Festival,  at  which  I  was  present  in  Frank¬ 
furt.  was  impressive  not  only  for  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  tho 
music,  but  also  for  the  great  and  spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  tho 
public." 

Paul  Hindemith  imprest  Mr.  Grainger  more  deeply  than  any 
other  of  the  young  German  eom|M)wrs.  for  he  has  "broken  away 
completely  from  the  pre-war  philosophy  of  the  German  school 
and  is  writing  abstract  music  of  almost  Schubertian  simplicity, 
facility  of  expression  and  natural  sense  of  musical  color." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  work  of  Hindemith  Germany  has 
returned  to  music  for  music's  sake.  In  many  highly  interesting 
concerts  I  heard  while  in  Holland  and  Germany.  I  was  interested 
also  in  works  by  Arnold  Srhonlierg  and  Franz  Sehreker.  Schdn- 
berg  I  have  always  believed  in  since  I  first  heard  his  ‘Five 
Orchestral  Pieces'  in  London  in  1912.  Sehreker ’s  ‘  Kammerain- 
fonie.’  exquisitely  given  by  Mengelberg  jn  Amsterdam  while  I 
was  there,  is  a  work  lovely  in  color  and  context.  In  Amsterdam 
I  heard  also  a  masterly  interpretation  of  a  Chopin  Concerto  by 
Ernest  SeheOing  and  MengHherg,  and  an  interesting  work  com¬ 
posed  by  Schelling,  whose1  reception  was  hearty  in  the  extreme. 
A  Mengelberg  performance  of  Rubin  Goldmark’s  glorious  orches¬ 
tral  Requiem  is  also  among  the  strongest  impressions  I  received 
on  this  tour." 


.‘50 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT 

A  TRAFFIC  COP  would  seem  to  bo  miles  apart  from 
a  college  president,  but  Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  lately 
.  resigned  as  president  of  Amherst  College,  finds  an  inter¬ 
esting  parallel,  in  viewing  the  question  of  tho  freedom  of  teachers. 
In  his  discussion,  which  we  see  in  tho  September  Century,  Dr. 
Meiklejohn  repudiates  tho  office  of  college  president  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  that  of  business  man,  and  interprets  it  as  teacher, 
merging  his  office  and  his  function  with 
that  of  the  faculty.  In  taking  up  the 
question  of  responsibility  ho  represents  tho 
entire  teaching  force,  president  and  faculty; 
and  in  employing  a  simile  his  eye  lights  on 
the  traffic  cop,  as  ono  responsible  "for”  the 
public  which  moves  across  his  lx*at  and 
"to”  the  sergeant  or  tho  captain,  or  who¬ 
ever  is  above  him  in  authority.  "Who 
plays  this  up|>er  rffio  in  college  life?"  asks 
Dr.  Meiklejohn.  "We,"  faculty  and  presi¬ 
dent,  ore  in  control.  '  Who  has  n  right  to 
judge  our  work  and  ask  of  us  regard  for 
his  appraisal?"  Tho  whole  pageant  of 
|>o»sible  overseers  passes  before  President 
Meiklejohn.  Responsibility  is  not  to  our 
students,  he  says  in  italics,  for  "in  the 
making  and  working  out  of  plans  for  teach¬ 
ing  and  research,  we  are  in  control.  .  .  . 

We  can  not  submit  our  judgment  to  con¬ 
firmation  by  our  students."  Nor  to  the 
I parents  of  our  students!  "Wo  will  not 
receive  Itoys  with  qualifications  or  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  how  they  are  to  la*  taught." 

To  the  public  less  than  to  students!  "No 
one  can  state  too  strongly  the  demand 
which  may  Is*  made  upon  us  that  wo  ho 
public-minded  and  public-hearted.  Hut, on 
the  other  hand,  no  one  can  state  strongly 
enough  our  need  of  independence  from 
outside  inlluenee."  Then  there  come  in  the 
i lonore .  A  "  donor  s**ek*  for  some  one  com¬ 
petent  to  use  his  money  for  im|M>rtant 
ends,  and  having  found  the  person  or  the  institution  which  he 
trusts,  he  gives  the  money  into  its  control."  The  Church  makes 
no  demand*.  "The  Church  with  which  we  have  to  do  does  not 
demand  support  from  us;  it  gives  support  to  us."  The  State  is 
as  easily  disused  of,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  alumni  and  the 
trustees,  we*  reach  some  of  the  Imiiics  of  contention  in  the  modern 
college,  and  Dr.  Meiklejohn'*  paragraph*  demand  a  fuller 
quotation: 

".Ire  nr  responsible  to  our  alumni!  No.  Rather  are  they  ro- 
s|M>nsible  to  us.  Wo  have  spent  ourselves  in  trying  to  reveal  to 
them  the  way  of  high-minded,  intelligent  living.  Through  us.  in 
some  measure,  they  have  had  the  Is-st  of  life's  opportunities. 
We  have  a  right  to  an  accounting  of  what  they  have  done  with  it. 
That  accounting  would  reveal  tin*  success  or  failure  of  our  work. 
If  graduates  are  uneducated,  then  an*  nothing. 

"  Hut  in  many  external  ways  the  American  college  hasconfusi-d 
its  gtaduates.  Not  only  has  it  asked  for  help;  it  has  also  sought 
for  fuvor.  Often,  and  in  many  ways  quite  unworthy  of  itself,  it 
ha*  appealed  to  selfish  ami  silly  loyalties,  to  provincial  and  stupid 
prejudices.  And  for  this  *we'  have  had  to  pay.  Wo  who  are  in 
charge  of  learning  have  often  craved  the  favor  of  men  who  do  not 
‘•are  for  learning,  ami  the  result  is  that  at  times  the  strain  of  labor 
under  the  hostile  scrutiny  of  thousands  of  angry,  uncomprehend¬ 
ing  eyes  becomes  almost  unl>earab|e. 

"Hut.  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  said  that,  in  terms  of  its 
possibilities,  the  relation  of  the  graduate  to  his  college  is  one  of 
tin*  finest  things  in  our  American  social  life.  It  ean  take  up  and 
gather  together  thousands  of  men  into  a  common  devotiou  to 


things  high  and  fine  as  no  other  institutional  relationship  can 
dream  of  doing.  It  may  liecome.  and  I  think  is  more  and  more 
tending  to  become,  a  genuine  community  of  learned  living. 

“Are  i re  responsible  to  trustees?  Legally,  we  are;  in  more  essen¬ 
tial  ways,  we  are  not.  Legally,  the  trustees  are  the  chartered 
body,  possest  of  all  the  rights  which  the  common  wealth  l*e- 
utows.  Legally,  ‘we*  are  the  servants  of  tho  trustees;  wo  are 
engaged  bv  them  and  paid  by  them;  we  may  be  dismissed  by 
them,  and  in  matters  of  policy  and  procedure  we  may  lx*  over¬ 
ruled  by  them.  And  yet  this  legal  relationship  is  a  superficial 
one.  A  college  in  which  teachers  were  ‘dismissed’  would  Ik*  a 
sorry  thing.  A  college  in  which  faculty  and  president  wrrt*  over- 

ruled  on  academic  issues  would  be  som**- 
thing  other  than  an  institution  of  learning. 

"And  here  it  is  well  to  remember  tlint  the 
granting  of  rights  to  hoards  of  trusti-es  as 
we  now  have  them  rests  upon  u  historical 
confusion.  The  men  first  commissioned 
by  States  to  establish  universities  and  to 
care  for  learning  were  groups  of  scholars, 
and  the  rights  and  duties  assigned  to  them 
were  the  rights  and  duties  of  scholarship. 
Only  gradually  has  there*  grown  up  >N*himl 
these  tho  second  group — the  !>oard  of 
property-holders  and  business  managers. 
Legally,  tho  powers  formerly  granted  to 
scholars  Mong  now  to  the  ’legal’  l>onrd. 
Hut  essentially  they  do  not.  If  l>oard*  of 
trust****,  as  we  now  have  them,  wen*  to 
claim  in  actual  fact  ami  procedure  the 
rights  and  privilege*  granted  to  those  in 
••barge  of  scholarship,  it  would  In*  inevita¬ 
ble  that  such  lM»ard*  should  Ihj  abolislu-d. 
In  an  ago  of  material  growth  those  l*ourd* 
have  an  exceedingly  important  secondary 
task  to  do;  but  the  trustees  who  understand 
their  task  know  tlint  it  is  secondary  rather 
than  primary.  They  know  that  scholarship 
may  never  !h»  made  subservient  to  tho 
material  forces  by  whioh  it  is  sustained. 


•• 


LATK  OK  AMIIKKST 


Dr.  MHklejohn.  the 
cxllnce  pre-Mcnt* 
Inulm  sod 


•form  renter  auxins 
tell,  where  he  thinks 

other*  ItHonic. 


There  remains  Homo  positive  after  all 
these  negatives.  There  would  seem  to  Is* 
left  only  one  eonelusion,  "I  am  rwqxmsihlo 
to  myself  alone."  Hut  Dr.  Meiklejohn 
calls  this  a  "very  had  phrase."  "Now 
and  then  you  find  one  who  is  much  more 
interested  in  the  fn****lom 'and  ultimacy  of 
his  own  thinking  tlmn  in  tho  oorrehjHind- 
ing  rights  of  other  men."  There*  are, 
however,  "two  relationship*  in  which  tho  scholar  fools  and 
acknowledge •*  responsibility."  Tliu*: 

"The  first  and  lesser  of  these  is  tho  relntion  to  other  teachers 
and  scholars,  to  other  Makers  after  the  truth.  The  s****ond  and 
greater  responsibility  is  tlint  which  ‘we’  fed  and  ocknnwliMlge 
toward  tho  truth  itself.  In  llic*c  two.  so  far  as  an  answer  to  our 
question  is  possible  at  all.  tin*  unswer  will,  1  think,  Ik*  found. 

“The  lesser  responsibility  is  immediate  and  certain.  Kvery 
scholar  has  regard  for  the  judgment  of  other  scholars.  There  is 
a  fellowship  of  learning  in  which  ull  alike  are*  enrolled,  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  learning  in  which  nil  are*  engaged.  And  in  this  enterprise 
each  worker  is  responsible  to  his  fellow -worker*.  What  he  may 
do  depends  upon  what  they  have  done.  L‘|x»n  what  he  do**s  they 
try  to  build.  And  as  they  build,  sooner  or  later  they  find  him  out. 
If  his  work  is  straight  and  true,  il  stands  their  test.  .  .  . 

"Hut  the  second  responsibility,  tho  more  remote,  is  still  more 
urgent  and  compelling.  As  against  tho  truth  which  scholars 
have  there  is  the  truth  for  which  they  strive,  which  never  is 
achieved.  It  is  in  terms  of  this  that  final  judgment  must  Ik* 
given.  In  terms  of  this  each  man  must  wait  assessment  of  his 
work,  the  measuring  of  the  value  of  the  thinking  ho  has  done. 
What  have  you  done  for  truth?  for  knowledge?  is  the  major 
question.  Here*  is,  1  think,  our  real  responsibility. 

"Hut  is  this  truth  a  something  other  than  ourselves,  a  some¬ 
thing  apart  to  w  liieh  we  may  acknowledge  our  responsibility? 
1  think  it  is.  I  think  that  thinking  means  that  somehow  in  the 
very  nature-  of  the  world  itself  there  is  a  meaning  which  we  seek, 
a  meaning  whieh  is  there*  whether  we  find  it  there*  or  not.  That 
meaning  is  the  final  standard  of  our  work,  the  measure  of  all  wo 
do  or  hope  to  do  or  fail  to  do.  To  it  we  are  responsible. 


•• 


SPIRITUAL  LESSONS  FROM  THE  EARTHQUAKE 


“  OD  MOVES  IN*  A  MYSTERIOUS  WAY  HIS  wonders 
1  -w1  to  perform,”  and  as  Japan  peers  altove  her  ruins 

■ *  some  speculate  whether  her  recent  visitation  of  earth¬ 
quake,  fire  and  flood  is  a  divine  punishment  for  her  sins.  Senator 
William  E.  Borah  told  a  Methodist  conference,  according  to  a 
press  account,  that  the  earthquake  might  be  God's  judgment 
on  the  nation  for  its  crimes  against  Korea.  Yet,  if  that  were 
true,  how  could  we  escape  a  similar  visitation?  How  many 


an  interview  with  the  New  York  World,  "we  must  remember 
that  these  great  upheavals  are  part  of  the  earth's  development. 
They  are  no  evidence  of  a  lack  of  divine  care.”  Mr.  Wilde,  who 
cornea  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  a  Swodenborgiun  church  in  New  York, 
lielicves  that  what  appears  to  us  such  a  terrible  catastrophe  is 
not  unseen  by  divine  Providence,  and  says,  “of  this  we  are 
definitely  sure,  that  every  soul  hurried  into  eternity  has  found  n 
welcome  in  spiritual  realms.  No  catastrophe  of  nature  is  ever 


A  PLAYTHISO  OP  THE  EARTHQUAKE 

8t.  Paul's  Episcopal  School  for  Boys.  In  Tokyo,  which,  tho  a  modern  bulldlnjr  ■cot  down  durinjc  the  convulsion  like  a  house  of  r*rtl«  before 
a  child*  breath.  Many  other  ('hrtatian  mladorw  In  the  disturbed  area  ■hared  a  similar  fate,  and  the  acneral  loss  will  I  S'  enormous. 


earthquakes  would  In)  necessary  to  punish  our  national  crime*, 
from  our  broken  treaties  with  the  Indians  to  our  treatment  of 
tho  Haitians?  "What  form  of  celestial  wrath,"  asks  the  New 
York  Call,  "  will  purge  us  of  lynchings,  nut*  wars,  the  barbarities 
of  prisons  and  convict  camps,  the  ruthlessness  of  industrial 
oppression?"  Imagination  might  picture  a  more  terrible  catas¬ 
trophe  than  that  which  has  liefallcti  Japan.  But  it  is  bad  science, 
bad  philosophy,  bad  religion,  thinks  The  Call,  to  hold  such  a 
theory.  It  doubts  the  “efficacy  of  earthquakes  as  a  means  of 
grace,"  and  thinks  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  human 
brotherhood  is  the  notion  that  justice  means  vengeance.  “How 
can  we  expect  to  cure  that  fault  in  man  if  we  continue  to  think 
of  God  as  a  sort  c.f  super-Mussolini  Iximharding  indiscriminately 
with  terrestial  fires  whole  cities  of  men,  women  and  children  in 
Japan  because  some  Japanese  in  former  years  cruelly  mis¬ 
treated  Koreans?"  Moreover,  as  press  reports  inform  u-. 
the  earthquake  was  as  destructive  of  Christian  church  as 
of  pagan  temple,  and  the  loss  of  Christian  missions  will  he 
enormous. 

Earthquakes  and  scientists,  says  the  New  York  American, 
"have  taught  human  beings  one  thing  at  least,  not  to  blame  the 
Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth  when  things  go  wrong.”  With  all  the 
tragedy  and  horror,  asserts  the  Rev.  Arthur  Wilde  of  London  in 


allowed  to  injure  the  spiritual  development  of  a  single  soul." 
God's  wavs  are  just,  even  when  most  mysterious,  asserts  the 
Omaha  Sunday  Bee,  and  “to  speak  of  God's  wrath  is  a  figure  of 
speech  unworthy  of  use."  Natural  processes  go  on  in  response 
to  the  general  plan,  "whether  it  lie  to  bless  or  confuse." 

"Scholars  and  the  simple  alike  stand  abashed  in  tile  presence 
of  these  fundamental  truths.  Wise  men  have  weighed  them,  and 
only  the  foolish  have  denied  them.  Job  discust  them  with  Kli- 
phalet  and  Bildad.  and  in  the  end  exclaimed,  ‘Tho  He  slay  me. 
yet  will  I  trust  Him!'  That  faith,  and  tliai  alone,  will  reconcile 
mortal  man  to  the  ways  of  God,  which  arc  yet  inscrutable,  and 
past  finding  out.  When  man  sufficiently  masters  himself  to  set 
up  a  just  and  perfect  balance  within  himself,  he  will  Is-  so  much 
nearer  to  the  goal  of  understanding,  yet  not  in  this  life  will  ho 
come  to  a  place  where  he  will  know  it  all.” 

Yet,  believe*  the  New  Haven  Journal-Cou.ifr: 

"One  need  not  lie  a  mystic  nor  fanciful  in  his  search  for  causes 
who  thinks  he  seei  in  these  incredible  and  inexplicable  occur¬ 
rences  among  the  nations — wo  piled  on  wo,  and  shock  and 
alarm  and  extent  of  distress  beyond  any  record,  of  which  even 
the  World  War  was  but  an  item — some  stern  call  of  Heaven  to 
men  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  living,  to  cast  out  the  devils  of  a 
frankly  unwholesome  civilization,  to  cease  talking  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  to  practise  it,  lest  worse  things  befall  the  race.  At 
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our  hand  is  a  superbly  equipped  universe,  hut  between  pride  lighten  our  burdens  and  thus  make  us  letter  and  sooner  able 
and  ambition,  luxury,  envy  and  hate,  seemingly  men  will  not  to  help  lighten  those  of  the  outside  world." 
prove  worthy  their  legacy  nor  be  simple,  kind  and  good." 


Other  lessons  for  puny  man  are  found  in  the  awful  facts  of 
nature,  in  the  convulsions  which  occasionally  shake  the  world  to 
its  foundations.  In  the  opinion  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"One  thing  tho  Great  War  bid  fair  to  do  for  us  was  to  correct, 
in  a  measure,  our  hysterical  fear  of  death.  We  learned,  or  should 
have  learned,  then  that  there  are  many  things  in  life  worse  than 
death,  and  we  have  had  some  lessons  to  tliat  effect  since  Xovom- 
her,  1918.  Within  a  few  months  the  business  of  life  will  be  pro¬ 
ceeding  much  ns  usual  in  the  devastated  regions  of  Ja|»an.  The 
Sicilian  is  still  planting  tomatoes  on  tho  warm  and  fruitful  slopes 
of  Mount  Etna,  nnd  tho  disaster  of  Messina  is  a  memory.  Land 
values  within  tho  pos¬ 
sible  reach  of  lava  from 
Mount  Vesuvius  are 
among  tho  highest  in 
Italy,  with  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  plain  for  all  men  to 
SCO. 

"Thoro  is  a  rightness 
about  all  this  which 
there  is  no  need  to  cnll 
fatalism.  Tho  world 
will  return  to  sanity 
when  it  has  corrected 
its  sense  of  proportion 
to  a  truer  conception  of 
man’s  relationship  to  the 
Divine." 

Hut  this  seems  to  be 
an  event  to  which  cre¬ 
ation  moves  but  slowly. 

The  most  colossal  and 
most  wantonly  wicked 
of  tho  wars  which  have 
drenched  tho  world  in 
blood  has  seemed  at 
times,  says  the  New 
York  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  as 
if  it  had  shifted  all  foun¬ 
dations  but  those  of  tho 
physical  globe  itself,  and  now  these  sceni  to  be  shaking.  Has, 
then,  "man's  wicked  folly  reached  and  disordered  them,  his 
murderous  riot  upon  the  surface  somehow  affecting  the  interior 
strata?  Again,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  can  at  least  givo  a 
passing  thought  to  the  ucedlessnoss  of  men's  slaying  ono  an¬ 
other.  for  Death  never  ceases  his  work,  and  anon  comes  an 
earthquake  or  uu  eruption  and  sweeps  away  tens  of  thousands 
at  once.  Men  ami  women  will  all  go  in  turn,  without  resort 
to  murder  or  self-murder;  they  might  sensibly  call  a  littlo 
patience  to  their  aid  and  wait."  Our  presell  duty  is  plain — to 
succor  the  victims.  We  havo  ready,  The  Cnromclc  reminds  us, 
the  lied  Cross,  "tho  most  Cliristliko  institution  on  earth,  and 
one  that  has  proved  its  practical  efficiency."  In  sending  aid, 
we  ure  not  likely  to  fail.  Yet,  wo  are  told,  tho  lesson  goes 


WILL  ROGERS  FOR  THE  PREACHERS 

•\IRTH  AND  DEATH 


mean  more  serious  obligation, 

C  generally  speaking,  to  tho  mauso  than  to  any  other 
home.  Salaries  are  inadequate  to  care  for  an  addition 
to  the  household,  and  they  are  equally  insufficient  to  pay  the 
premiums  on  a  life  insuranco  policy  to  care  for  the  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  when  the  pastor  goes  to  join  tho  choir  invisible.  Most 
congregations  take  it  too  literally  that  tho  Lord  will  provide. 
He  will,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  congregations  l>o  mado  tho 

agents  of  His  l>ounty. 
-  ■  ■  ■■  - -  Tho  suggestion  comes 

Jj I  <>f  bariniring  H  t  ID? 

)  ing 

VII  II  monologist, 

1  ^  »-  bines  much  common 

.  .  JV*  r*  in  I  sense  writl»  his  humor 

M  and  often  hides  a  sermon 

MftfL  in  hi*  >.kc-v  come*  to  the 

defense  of  tho  underpaid 
minister.  In  an  article 
_  T  L  in  tl»o  Now  York  Ti mu, 

A  which  is  copied 

The  Eaetem  Underwriter 
Mh*  (Now  York),  ho  writes: 


"Make  each  congrega¬ 
tion,  when  their  minister 
has  an  increase  in  his 
family,  raise  Ids  salary 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  and 
so  on  for  each  child. 

a  man. 


ONLY  ITS  NAME  AND  MEMORY  REMAIN 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  with  some  of  Its  staff,  maintained  In  Tokyo  by  the  Epteropal 
Church.  Is  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  earthquake. 


Why  should 
preaching  and  trying  to 
support  eight  children, 
l*o  pnid  no  more  than  n 
single  ono  with  only  the  upkeep  of  a  tenuis  racket  to  worry  uhout ? 
Besides  ho  can  live  cheaper;  somebody  is  always  asking  him  out 
to  dinner.  Hut  whoever  asked  a  preacher  with  a  wife  and  ten 
kids  out  to  dinner?  No,  unfortunately,  our  Christian  spirit 
hasn't  reached  that  far  yet. 

"Now,  before  we  start  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  all  tho  world 
and  all  our  neighbors,  let’s  do  a  little  humanity  work  right  under 
our  nose.  I  am  going  to  do  some  missionary  work,  for  it  looks 
like  a  fertile  field.  Who  will  be  the  first  congregation,  no  matter 
what  denomination  (only  the  House  of  David  barred)? 

"Who  will  lie  the  first  ono  to  insure  your  prepcher;  who  will 
raise  his  salary  on  the  arrival  of  each  future  citizen?  Now  get 
busy  and  let  me  know,  nnd  I  will  Ms-  that  you  get  deserved  pub- 
licity  and  proper  thanks  through  the  papers  I  write  for.  Now. 
come  on.  what  are  you  going  to  1h\  a  humanitarian  or  just  a 
church  member?" 

Wide  attention  was  given  to  the  article,  we  are  told,  nnd  it  was 
Copied  in  many  newspapers.  Many  periodicals  published  by 


"If  one.  with  God,  is  a  majority,  millions  when  against  Qod 
nnd  struggling  in  defiance  of  His  eternal  laws  are  potent  only  in 
hurting  themselves  and  others.  This  is  what  wo  accomplish  by 
our  selfishness,  our  jealousies,  our  mean  attempts  to  make  classes 
and  divisions  and  blocs  out  of  what  is  really  one  great  people. 
The  world  is  not  yet  at  peace,  and  we  here  are  not  contributing 
ns  we  might  toward  restoration,  because  we  are  quarreling  among 
ourselves. 

"We  see  tho  misery  of  a  debased  currency,  yet  many  thou¬ 
sands  among  us  are  ignorantly  pushing  to  debase  ours  also, 
through  lowering  its  substantive  buying  power.  Courage,  faith, 
industry,  calmness  of  mind,  moderation  in  language,  patience  to 
bear  oach  his  small  share  in  the  common  trouble  -these  virtues, 
as  practically  helpful  as  they  are  theoretically  admirable,  would 


the  life  insurance  companies  took  up  the  suggestion  as  a  basis 
for  editorial  comment.  The  Eaetc.-n  Underwriter  quotes  this 
from  the  Mutual  Life  Iusurauce  Company: 

"Mr.  Rogers  made  a  great  suggestion.  It's  a  solution  of  a 
problem  tliat  lias  long  been  baffling  those  interested.  We  hope 
his  message — or  the  results  of  it— will  reach  every  village  and 
town  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Without  trying  to  belittle 
any  of  the  present  endowment  or  other  provisions  made  for  the 
support  of  retired  clergymen,  which,  however,  would  seem  to  Ik* 
inadequate,  we  state  our  lielief  this  suggestion  opens  up  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  life  insurance  to  perform  anot  her  wonderful  service.  \\  e 
have  no  doubt  that  agents  will  Ik*  quick  to  perceive  the  value  of 
the  suggestion  and  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity." 
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ON  TIIK  DKVII.S  TKAII.  IN  TIIK  HIIITK  UOIIT"  DlHTlIKT 

\  All  irvnrliiiiK  In  C'nltitiilMi*  C'lrrli*.  \«-h  Y#*rk,  "mrn  uihI  vmmrfi  of  nrr>  kiiwlrvil  ami  Inin*  ami  loupcur  t<»  Jiavt* 

llii  lr  mmiU  n'\Un|.M  ami  ulu  n-  ihi*  ’arr  \tvofHK  manly.  aiocn^\i*  ami  nflfa  liHIJKirvnt .** 


RELIGION  SEKVEI)  HOT 

BK  HR  JRWoKGKNTIbK.  <•■ll.oli.-or  l*r«»te*tant.  who¬ 
ever  pusses  through  Columbus  Circle,  New  Yurk.  nt 
nil'll!  is  apt  to  hear  a  mue/./iii-like  roll  to  service  uml 
|>naver.  For  in  Columbus  Circle,  within  sound  hihI  sight  «f  one 
of  tin*  city's  moat  famoiiH  palm-es  of  pleasure.  and  within  tin* 
r.wlius  of  tln>  "White  bight"  district,  where  more  uutomohih-* 
|»«  than  at  any  ollwr  one  point  in  the  I'niled  Statin.  preachers 
"I,  all  aorta  and  of  all  fuilli*.  and  of  none,  harangue  tin*  passing 
dinings.  And  alwaya  they  have  a  hearing.  Often  it  i-  tin-  son  of 
"oiim*  distant  Western  hamlet  or  of  some  Southern  rnr-rowl" 
village  who.  hearing  a  half-forgotten  phrase,  slops  to  h*ik  and 
listen.  As  often  it  is  an  emigrant  from  Italy,  In-land.  I'oland  or 
Hu  "ill  wh«»  is  halted  hy  the  message.  It  is  the  ploee.  sav*  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  //»ru/</.  in  which  men  und  women  of  every 
k  rulnsl  and  I  riln*  and  tongue  assemble  to  liave  th«-ir  soul-  n- 
vjusl.  And  "whether  you  an- a  l’n-sl»>  teriun  or  Baptist,  Melho- 
•list  or  Catholic,  Jew  or  free  thinker,  you  will  lind  your  faith 
nprroonled.  and  in  some  instaneea  represented  very  ii»t*-llijj»-ntly 
iW  this  eoinmon  mcctiiig-phu-e  of  mankind."  Thex-  devotions 
an-  not  conducted  in  a  nnmhy-pumhy  style,  we  an*  told.  "They 
an-  vigorous,  manly,  aggrowive,  and  often  helliga-rcnt.  John 
Calvin  und  Martin  l.uther  in  their  palmiest  dais  never  made 
the  truth  more  poignant  or  hurled  their  iuk-bottles  at  tin-  devil 
in  a  more  determined  way."  And  to  the  writer, 

*1  "It  is  no  wonder  that  these  religious  workers  have  become 
’earnest  ami  urgent  and  skilful  in  their  pleading*  to  Almighty 
plod  for  the  cleansing  and  purifying  of  this  great  city.  Poison 
and  slime  an*  comparatively  easy  to  attack:  a  definite  drastic 
j  method  is  employed  to  meet  these.  The  law  of  the  land  is  always 
ready  to  exterminate  the  evil  which  has  become  intolerable  to  the 
mnsmw  and  dangerous  to  the  conduct  of  business  and  organize! 
society.  It  is  a  more  subtle  enemy  that  challenges  the  best 
efforts  of  these  Christian  workers.  This  enemy  is  indifference  to 
the  high  standards  that  were  taught  in  some  far-off  home  and 
developed  in  the  churches  of  small  towns  and  cities. 

"The  real  task  is  to  bring  the  men  anil  women  who  have, 
in  a  very  natural  way.  wandered  from  their  early  standards  l*ack 
to  a  workable  system  of  liv  ing  in  a  more  complex  state  of  society. 
And  just  hero  we  have  the  reason  for  these  innumerable  agencies 
thut  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  popularize  Christian  ideals." 

Thov  reach  j>coplo  whom  the  organized  churches  are  often 
Unable  to  touch.  For  instance,  the  Herald  writer  recently 
heard  an  ordained  minister  who  "preached  with  dignily  and 
power  and  held  his  audience  until  In-  had  finished.”  He  "is  over¬ 


coming  tin  criticism  commonly  past*  d  about  the  coldness  and 
stiffnoas  of  the  churches,  and  is  setting  a  mighty  good  example 
for  oIIhts  in  the  effort  to  make  religious  services  reach  out  to 
those  w  ho  w  ill  not  attend  a  regularly  ap|>ointcd  service."  Again, 

"One  «*f  the  speaker*— a  young  business  man  who  strip! 
himself  of  ennt  and  hat  and  collar  anil  necktie  preached  the 
(Sos|»el  with  such  intelligence  and  |«»wit  that  one  was  reminded  of 
the  revival  servicsw  of  Wesley  and  Wbitlh-ld  und  Moody,  when 
shouting  was  not  at  nil  an  unusual  thing.  He  was  like  a  tiger  at 
!«•>'.  for  in  tliut  audience  wen-  atheists,  agnostics,  freethinkers, 
rationalists  and  scorocrs.  lie  knew  many  of  them  by  sight, 
and  in  turn  had  listened  to  them  pn-iu-h.  Several  times  he 
slop!  and  mjucsp-d  them  in  no  iineerlain  terms  to  stop  arguing 
or  to  get  away  entirely,  and  in  n  short  time  had  so  conquered  the 
vast  majority  of  his  listeners  that,  they  closed  in  around  him 
with  tin-  intensity  of  a  pri/.«-fight  mob  seeking  seats  at  the  ring¬ 
side.  'Come  on.  ye  must  Is*  Isirn  again!'  he  shouted.  And  they 
came  and  many  shoulisl  *Amcn'  and  ‘HalMlijnli'! 

"Hilt  the  next  two  s|s-akers  wen-  different.  One  had  started 
out  alone.  He  was  an  orthodox  Jew,  attacking  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  New  Testament.  Hut  it  soon  become  a  heated 
dialog.  An  orthodox  tiontilo  hnp|M-ned  along  and  attacked  him 
feverishly.  Finally  they  settled  on  one  topic  of  discussion:  'Is 
Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  the  ITomiscd  Messiah  of  the  Old?' 
Then  they  tried  to  appoint  n  president  who  would  dins-t  the 
■|s«akers  mid  hold  them  to  their  ap|M»int4s|  time.  Hut  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  for  the  president  must  be  without  prejudice,  and  how 
could  be  l*o  without  prejudice  if  he  was  either  a  Jew-  or  a  Gentile? 
Hut  they  did  agree  to  let  the  audience  act  as  judges,  and  the  con¬ 
test  got  under  way.  The  Jew  was  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees  and 
a  lawyer;  the  Oentile,  a  converted  atheist,  who  pr»*aehod  almost 
entirely  to  Jews  in  lower  New  York.  They  were  l»ol  h  good.  They 
were  well  matched  mentally  and  physically.  They  rose  to  their 
climaxes  with  skill  in  argument  ami  gesticulation;  but  the  con- 
t«*st  was  a  draw — neither  one  could  claim  a  complete  victory.  It 
was  purely  a  racial  decision.  'The  Jew  wins.'  erh-d  a  i*art  of  tile 
mol*.  'The  Oentile  wins,'  screanu*d  the  other  purl.  Hut  one 
thing  is  sure,  the  Jews  in  that  crowd  went  home  better  informed 
about  their  own  religion  and  many  of  the  Gentiles  wore  lifted 
from  their  lethargy  to  an  active,  living  faith. 

"Most  of  these  men  were  in  (lead  earnest.  The  eternal 
wollspring  of  the  soul — hope — was  searching  for  its  goal  of 
happiness.  They  certainly  offend  determined  proof  t  hat  religion 
now,  as  it  always  lias  been,  is  the  most  important  question  in 
the  minds  «»f  inen.  Who  knows  how  deeply  those  people  are 
touching  the  black  heart  of  the  underworld,  or  the  indifferent 
heart  of  those  who  have  by  degn-es  abandoned  their  early 
standards?  Who  knows  how  much  of  the  poison  of  the  serpent 
which  Hows  through  the  veins  of  all  men  to  defile  and  destroy 
ha*  hren  driven  out  by  the  divine  alchemy  of  their  transforming 
message?  " 


CURRENT 


POETRY 


Lruoliciletl  contributions  to  this  dr/xirtmrnl  cannot  In'  returned. 


OKCKXTLY  a  British  admiral  failed  for 
AV  nu  uriist  to  picture  tho  scene  when 
I’resident  Coolidgi*  took  the  oath  of  oHm-c. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Davis  lias  done  it  in  va-rw. 
but  as  (he  picture  in  full-length,  our  spare 
require*  some  curtailment.  It  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald: 

GOD  WILIS 
Hr  IluaKRr  It.  Davis 
August  a.  ton.  2:«  a.  m. 

Paring  his  father.  anal  with  tils  win*  at  hi*  dale. 
Calvin  Cm.lialge  was  sworn  In  hy  the  light  <»f  a 
COal-oU  lamp  as  the  thirtieth  Prnddcnt  of  the 
Uiiltnl  Stall*  at  2  l.l  this  morning.  stamUnl 
tins*.  In  the  parlor  i>r  the  Coolldge  hoint«t*nd 
illrietly  across  the  r>snl  faun  the  luxe-.  In  «liirh 
he  was  1mm. — Associated  l‘rru.  August  S,  Plgm- 
o ulh.  Vermont. 

I 

House  yourself,  young  man. 

Klw>  from  your  heal — 

Prom  westward  ntmt*  III  news: 

The  President  Is  iteudt 

Cast  olf  the  garb  of  dream*, 
shake  sleep  from  out  your 
Tho  ether  throlw  your  name  a-  the 
Hark  Angel  m«". 

"’hat  mailer  It  In-  late? 

That  night  lh«  on  these  hill-? 

Coma*  forth  anal  serve  the  Mtatc — 
tlasl  sills. 

No  pomp  to  grea-t  you.  Mir. 

No  trumpet  at  your  gate; 

Only  the  stars  look  down— 

Anal  this  Is  Patel 

The  1‘rrstilrnt  b  dead! 

A  scroll  of  life  I-  reud. 

II 

Light  the  raval-a.il  lamp; 

Husband  the  dame. 

Within  that  rustic  maim 
Vague  forms  apissir. 

Mingling,  whls paring,  all  In  solemn  mla-n— 
Wlutt  great  event  Is  hare? 

Ilurnhle  Indeed  the  setting  of  the  stage 
A  plant  man's  haiiiu*.  a  simple  linsdilr. 

Koofeal  full  a  century 

Against  tin*  snow  ami  min 

Ami  the  high  winds  that  ride 

Vermont's  green  mountains  like  a  hurricane 

The  President  Is  iteml! 

How  still  the  sn«ne  tivnlght. 

How  sentient  the  air. 

The  elms  hang  list  low. 

Silenav  broods — save  here  anal  there 
'rin1  half-lu 'aril  *|»-.vh  of  enriii"!  mm, 

The  soft  voice  of  a  woman 
Now  ami  then. 

The  President  Is  dead! 

Ill 

Fat  her  ami  son  stanal  fan*  to  face. 

Nor  blassl  or  kings  Dows  In  tlielr  veins: 

Two  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
Horn  of  the  soli. 

Marchers  they,  who  found  their  place 
ln  the  |iageant  or  toll. 

'nd  lo,  in  the  dark  of  that  pregnant  hour. 
Destiny  rails  the  son  to  |«.w.-r. 

To  steer  a  ship  w  hose  captain  died 
Holding  the  helm  in  an  ebbing  aide. 


The  heart  of  even-  alumnus  will  respond 
to  this  in  tho  SepU'ullHT  Scribner'*  for 
there  is  a  “Prof.  Dickson"  in  even-  college: 

OLD  “PROF."  DICKSON  DIKS 

Br  Caul  Hoi  how 

old  " Prof. ”  Dickson's  dead  at  last; 

SUty  yram  have  route  ami  pa*n| 

Sinai*  he  Or»t  taught  In  Weak  North  Hall. 

Taught  the  "boys'  their  rU-ir  lore. 

Taught  their  too*— anal  evm  more— 

Taught  tbclr  grandson*,  strange  indor.1 
How  they  rame  ami  went!  What  speed 
They  made  la.  hour  the  Wight's  shrill  call* 

•Hd  "  Prof.  “  Dkiann  explained  great  ■hooks. 
All  the  time  with  keen,  shrewd  hsiks— 
fp  there  in  rirki-ty  North  Hall  - 
Siring  up  each  «*miI*  estate. 

Teai’hing  each  to  alas,  not  prate; 

Saw  some  rise,  saw  many  die; 
llealh  called  him  lass-  hy  ami  hy. 

IVMwscdons?  Book*  and  honks- that's  all. 


1st.  at  the  gain.  of  Heav.  n  a  multitiiala<  •t.inallng 
anal  walling. 

KipfCUnl.  ixiring  through  cloud- laml.  cxrlt.sl 
ami  sinilliut  like  i--a.pl.. 

Who  await  at  an  twrllily  station  the  train  1 1  ml 
l-wr-  them  tl--ir  loved  omwt 

Waiting  th..y  gnre  down  the  mystical  valley  >4 
a-loual-Uml.  llliiatla'nt 

They  seem  for  the  gua*t  whose  coming  had  hmg 
her*  aleiayeat  and  wl-wr  alrmar 
Had  cauMil  In  their  hrwrts  a  *cn«-  id  soma*  vague 
I  Ha  i.lil  plet  alla-sa  ad  living. 

Than  a  sl-.ut  from  a  glorified  youngster:  "He 
n»m«!  Than,  hr  is*  lla-  l«  turning!" 

A  huts  a.f  evrtteoHWt  and  giggling.  d>  i-.klog  .f 
rlbi;  ami  swiftly 

The  -**il  ad  tha.  »my  unroll,  the  g.w*amer  fadd*  ad 
a  lunn.r. 

A  banner  like  air.  Iml  distinct  with  the  color* 
tliat  loftily  over 

The  lower,  id  gray  North  llall  hail  flown  when  In 
triumph  ad  ha!  lb* 

The  stalwart  ~iuad  ad  the  College  had  carried  the 
Isid  |o.t  the  goal-line. 

Ami  now  o'er  the  ramparts  id  Heaven  an  auger 
Ii.y-s4.ul  wavi"  It  madly  I 

Anal  brinhtr  up  tha*  nod  that  w  Inals  Idllowlng 
«dtl>  to  Heaven's  high  i-gial* 

Comaw  ohl  IVad. "  Dirk  win.  walking  saslatady.  as 
eviT.  ami  I  waring 

In  owe  lawn  I  land  the  ghawt  of  hi.  adal  ami  familiar 
gr.-en  note- lag; 

Heading  with  stud  lot  is  ralmmwa  a  manuw-ript 
tat  tend  ami  yrBow — 

The  not."  of  hi.  lecture  on  Milton's  Paradise  !*>*!! 
Oh.  then 

\\  liat  a  bedlam  taints  forth  at  the  gate,  of  High 
Heaven!  What  rhy thinia-al  roaring 
t»f  Uh-  wild  odlairas-yall  that  for  sixty  long  yawrs 
h»l  ro-ochocd  ami  Itellnw-rd 
Through  llie  hall*  when*  so  calmly  "  Prod."  I  Uric - 
«n  had  taught  callow  youth  the  beauty 
t*f  letters  ami  living!  What  cheering!  What 
raising  ad  ghost-Mny  him— I 
Ami  singing  ad  <Hd  Ainu i  Motet!  firay  chap. 

who  in  days  long  since  vaaltM 
Hail  li.anl  In  North  llall  this  identical  lacture 
am  Milton',  grim  epic. 

Now  waving  tha-lr  diadem*.  shouting  a  welcome! 

And  wha-.ping  anal  swinging 
III*  enamrr  r.  .liege  banner,  tliat  l.ty-wml  re- 
<1* Kit.|e*  the  turmoil! 

Calmly  came  ok  I  "Prof."  Dickson.  lifting  hi* 
eyes  from  hi*  |apa>r*. 

Ami  smiling  to  l--ar  what  so  oft  on  the  wide  college 
rampu*  had  roused  him 

From  study  ami  meditation  .d  Ihawe  who  lia.l 
writta-n  the  m-ord 


Of  the  sorrows  anal  Joys  of  the  earth-life.  And 
thus  Into  Heaven's  dominion 
Mlalst  thundering  cheer,  of  Id*  "boys"  IT. liked 
quaintly  their  old  "  Prof."  Dickson. 

I'na warn  that  the  roar  and  the  tumult  of  wel.itme 
were  all  in  hl«  honor! 

Proudly  be  laaikid  upon  them:  "f  rake  It.  you 
won  In  your  buttle.” 

And  up  through  the  street*  of  Heaven  "Prof/' 
Dia-ksoli  lid  the  Itras-asssioll 
of  Imys  who  had  sat  In  North  Hull  and  learned 
from  Id*  lactur."  their  "(■lassie*."  , 


•  Hal  "Prof."  Dickson'*  dead  at  last; 

HUly  years  have  come  and  pomed 
Sine-  he  first  taught  in  bleak  Ninth  Hall, 
la-ft  no  money;  l.*»k»— Id*  lionnl; 

"  Rimi4u lions  by  tin.  Hoard.” 

Hut  uiyl  wliat  cheers  rocked  Heaven's  wall! 

Those  who  haven't  hunted  -perhaps 
those  who  liavc — enn  mg.  somefhitiir  utt- 
s|M>rl*innnliki.  in  dwoy*.  The  Atlantic  has 
this  M'usonal  venae: 

TO  A  WILD  GOOSE  OVER  DECOYS 

llr  I.kw  Namktt 

o  lonely  trumiMter.  avgctlng  alowii  the  sky, 

Like  a  winter  leaf  blown  from  Hie  bur-auik  me 
lly  whipping  winds,  and  Happing  dlveriy 
Against  i  lie  sun— I  know  your  lamely  ary. 

I  know  the  worn  wllal  heart  that  l-'inls  your  f!l|tht 
And  clrclaw  you  aln.ve  this  l-s'koiUng  lake. 

Kager  <d  luck,  to  final  the  bonking  drake 
Who  B|M«ka  of  ra-isly  reflate  f,.r  the  night. 

I  know  the  sudden  rapture  that  you  fling 
In  unswa  r  lo  our  frleiially  gumlcr's  call 
llal.*.!  Beware  ila.-a.ys'  or  you  w III  full 
With  a  diver  bull.t  whistling  In  your  wing! 

Haul  on  >«.iir  weary  flight  arr.***  the  blue! 

Ha-ware,  o  travrier.  of  ..ur  gal  dill  mi  gacaid 
I  lew  are  Ilielr  wetdy  counucfcll  uf  |*wc.>» 

«*li.  I  was  once  n  passing  bird  like  you. 

HoMKKic  line*  some ti men  crop  out  in 
Knglish  i-H-lry:  mrely  the  whole  poa>it». 

Pa  rhups  Miss  Widda-incr  rebi-l*  n»piins!  tl  a> 
r.*sir.’iint  and  ifets  n  fra.-r  rhythm.  The 
first  number  of  The  WaruUnr  (San  Knit - 
prints  this: 

COUP  I>E  GRACE 

llv  .Mahuvhmi-  W'ihiikukr 

I  am  moving  about  lie*  world  In  a  circle  nfa-urion* 
silane..; 

My  li|i*  anal  my  heart  and  my  hanal*  TtM-l  puN^ 
b»*a  anal  numb  and  still; 

It  is  done,  the  sound  In  my  ear*  of  the  horrible 
arash  and  Im-aking 

When  tl*.  towena  of  my  faith  fell  headlong,  shat¬ 
tered,  fn.in  off  tbclr  lull: 

The  people  glare  a«  I  |.i«i  with  my  Icy  paoev 
around  me — 

Can  tha-y  s*s-  them,  tha*  shards  I  sec,  that  wi*av 
towers  of  rose  anal  golal? 

la.  they  turn  l-vau*e  of  my  eyes  flxt  wide  on  a 
place  of  ruin. 

.V*  I  piece  them.  s|H*aking  and  moving  from  my 
circle  a.f  far-off  colal? 

1  mippamc  I  shall  pnwently  wake  to  the  pain  of  tha* 
wounds  1  was  given 

W  han  my  life  lay  crushed  in  the  ruin*  that  la-t 
night  wa-ra>  so  strong  and  high  .  .  . 

Hut  now  for  a  mrvrlfUl  i»|sn-c  there  Is  only  the 
OoM  .  .  .  and  tha-  bV  GOOOl© 

'nd  notliiug  left  iiHtn-  to  tweak — and  nothing 
left  more  Ki  rf It. 
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For  Some  Room 
in  Every  Home— 


What  a  charming  room! — rich  in  atmos¬ 
phere  yet  so  homelike  in  its  derail.  Quaint 
balcony,  intimate  fireplace,  gay  cretonnes — 
and  a  Congoleum  Rug  to  set  it  all  off* 

No  matter  whether  it’s  a  room  in  a  cozy 
apartment,  city  home,  summer  cottage  or  farm¬ 
house,  there's  an  appropriate  £3  Congoleum 
Rug  for  it.  There  arc  designs  for  every  room 
—  rich,  elaborate,  Oriental  motifs  for  living 
rooms  and  dining  rooms-,  dainty  floral  effects  for 
bedrooms, and  neat  blue-and-white  and  brown- 
and-white  patterns  for  bathrooms  and  kitchens. 

These  attractive  rugs  require  so  little  care — 
a  boon  to  the  woman  who  does  her  own  workl 
A  light  going-over  with  a  damp  mop  and  they 
are  spotless.  And  they  cling  tightly  to  the 
floor  as  though  they  were  a  part  of  it — never 
turn  up  at  the  corners  or  edges. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  these  rugs  for 
you  must  see  them  to  appreciate  them  fully. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  very  low  prices. 


6  .*  9  ft.*  9.00 

7><  i  9  ft.  11.25 

9  i  9  ft.  1 3. SO 

9  i  10#  ft.  15.75 

9  i  12  ft  18.00 


Tfc»  pmtrn  illumiKd 
<•  mid*  in  ik,  kiilii|r 
mic  onlr.  1  K»  mill 
•*«  mil  in  aikti 
pintim  to  hiimoftii* 

•  ilk  if. 


Omni  f  f  fight  *•>•«. 


in  l  ha  mm 4  wm 

hat  than  thoaa  auotad. 


IX  1  3  ft.  $  .60 
3  *3  ft.  1.40 

3  I  4X  ft.  1  95 
3  *6  ft.  7  50 

mf  I  ha 


Sin  Fr. 


Montnal 


Concolfum  Company 

mcoifouno 

New  Yotfc  Botion  Chkigo  Kama*  City 

Minneapolis  Atlanta  l>allaf  Pimbvri* 

Lon d co  P»ru  Rio  lindro 


Gold  Seal 

(ongoleum 

v  ^4rt-Rugs 


PERSONAL  >  GLIMPSES 


A  RED-LETTER  DAY  FOR  RED  AMERICANS 


41  A  ME  RICAN  INDIAN  l/\Y."  the  fourth  Friday  of  wh 
Scptcinlicr,  is  licing  eeleliratetl  this  yi*S  on  Scptcmlier 
X  -II  2S,  with  ik  vary  real  nation-wide  awakening  as  to  what 
tin*  red  limit  moan*  to-thom-  who  have  "adopted"  his  country, 
and  what  tin*  invaders  «»w»  him.  There  is  hope  that  it  may  U- 
ooiiio  a  real  “red-letter  day”  in  tho  lii*fory  of  the  Indian,  an- 
notincc*  tin*  editor  of  tho  Daytou  Journal,  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  great  meeting,  in  New  York  City,  of  a  ntimlier  of  associa¬ 
tions  interest's!  in  Indian  welfare.  A  particularly  favorable  sign, 
ad 4a  the  New  York  Timm,  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
ntiltee  of  One  Hundred,  appointed  some  months  turn  by  S.s-n- 
tary  of  the  Interior  Work,  to 
confer  on  Indian  problem  . 

They  an-  drawing  up  a  ”  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Rights ’’  for  the  Ameri 
call  Indian,  or  the  “Amer¬ 
indian,”  as  a  good  many  eth¬ 
nologists  and  historian*  an 
beginning  to  call  him.  Tin 
amount  of  our  culture  which 
we  have  derived  from 
“original  landlords  of  Ameri¬ 
ca."  the  real  nobility  of  much 
of  the  aboriginal  nttitmh 
towurd  life,  finally  the  present 
stale  of  our  Indian  imputation 
these  authorities  agree,  male 
them  worthy  of  more  intelh 
gent  treatment  than  they  Itav* 
had.  The  basis  «»r  the  Com 
mil  tee's  report.  as  staled  by 
Dr,  I  lerlsTl  .1.  Spindin,  of 
Harvard  Cnivcnuly,  seem*  to 
Ih*  that  we  Ought  to  develop 
rather  than  destroy,  “their 
pride  of  race."  and  that  the 
“should  be  eneouragisl  and 
pcrinillisl  to  undertake  n 
great  a  degree  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  as  possible."  Tin  He  ui 
lad  It  ideals  for  which  the  In¬ 
dians  themselves  have  Issn  working  through  the  American 
Indian  Association,  and.  more  n-cciitly.  through  the  first 
Indian  school  in  the  Cnited  Stat«*s  to  Is-  conducted  by  Indians 
for  Indian  children,  now  operating  in  Minneapolis. 

An  unusually  v  igorous  uppcul  for  Imt ter  days  for  our  autoch¬ 
thonous  population  is  presented  by  William  S,  Hart,  the  screen 
star,  well-known  Western  hero  of  a  hundred  "movie  dramas." 
who.  incidentally,  is  able  to  speak  one  of  the  six  Indian  lan¬ 
guage*.  He  has  Imen  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  a 
new  association,  The  American  Indian  Order,  with  headquarters 
in  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Hart  writes  a  sp.*-ial  “American  Indian 
Day”  apimal  in  The  American  Indian  Tipi,  a  journal  publish' si 
by  the  American  Indian  Association.  With  the  apology  that  he 
is  no  wicldcr  of  the  pen,  Mr.  Hart  proceed*: 

The  Indian— the  red  American  Indian— who  once  was  monarch 
of  all  lie  surveyed;  who  once  was  the  host  and  the  white  man  the 
guest;  who  once  owned  nothing  except  all  the  land  that  thel'nited 
States  stands  on.  and  who  now  lives  a  supplicant  for  American 
citizenship,  and  is  denied! 

Living  in  the  dark  docs  not  help  one  to  see  the  light.  And  our 
rd  brothers  arc  living  in  the  dark.  They  can  not  understand. 
How  can  they? 


When  first  they  fought  us  in  defense  of  their  land  and  homes— 
and  whip!  us — it  was  called  a  massacre.  When  we  fought  ami 
whipl  them  -even  to  shooting  down  old  Indians,  squaws,  and 
papoose*  in  the  snow — it  was  called  a  liattlc.  The  hat  tie  of  the 
Washita!  And  when  a  tender-hearted  officer  remonstrated  at 
firing  on  children  hiding  in  the  brush,  he  was  told  by  bis  com¬ 
mander— "Nil*  hm*d  lice!"  Yet  in  the  late  war  ten  thousand  of 
these  nsl  people  Volunteered,  went  Overseas,  and  fought  like 
what  they  an* —Americans. 

When  I  spoke  on  a  Ulierty  Loan  tripnt  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the 
whole  City  Hall  Square  was  packed  with  ov.r  twenty  thousand 
loyal  Americans  nil  with  upturned  eager  faces,  ready  and  anxiou- 
to  do  their  bit  to  help  put  over  the  biggest  war  in  history. 

An  example  of  the  war's 
cruelly  W’ns carried  to  the  plat¬ 
form.  One  of  the  eonimiltis* 
informed  me,  “Here's  a  poor, 
mangled  Ouinca  -how  him  to 
the  crowd.''  I  look'd  ut  I  Ik* 
“poor,  mangled  Cuinco."  lie 
was  mi  American  Indian  and 
they  did  not  know! 

Then*  an*  many  different 
Indian  language*,  hut  I  took  a 
chance.  I  spoke  to  him  in 
Sioux,  the  language  of  the  Da¬ 
kotas.  which,  ns  a  boy,  I  could 
*|H*ak  fluently.  It  was  the 
language  of  hi*  people.  lie 
straightened  his  li'iit  IhmIv. 
His  hluo,  sweated,  trembling 
chin  stood  still  and  n  heav¬ 
enly  light  came  into  his  clear, 
brown  ev  •**.  Tear*  came  fort  h, 
ami  they  must  have 'nine  from 
heaven,  ton! 

I  asked  him  in  Knglisli  if  lie 
was  in  pain,  lie  replied,  with 
a  pitiable  attempt  at  smiling. 
“She  f'S‘l  Ix'lter  some  time 
when  she  stop  hurlin'." 

I  could  not  s|M*uk.  My 
hand  gript  his  shoulder,  lie 
I'MikisI  at  me  and  saw  my 
vveakiu***.  And  to  this  broken 
soldier  of  the  trenches  must 
have  come  a  vision  of  the  far¬ 
away  priori'**  and  tin*  stoicism 
of  his  people,  for  lie  said  in 
Sioux  — slowly,  dclilirmtcly, 
proudly  -".1  la,  lima  O  hr  la  ka”  —  (Our  fathers  were  brave 
men). 

We  liavo  l.*fl.  scarcely,  three  hundred  thousand  of  these 
Americans.  They  an*  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  over  two  thousand 
a  year. 

They  venerate  the  sun.  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  They  elimh 
to  the  highest  mountain  peak*  to  talk  and  to  pray  to  the  great 
Wakau  (our  <!od».  Their  language  is  beautifully  expressive  and 
seem*  to  signify  it*  meaning  in  the  sound  and  liecause  they  talk 
so  little  their  words  have  a  peculiar  force. 

Their  morals  are  beyond  question. 

They  love  their  childn*n.  I  have  never  m<cn  a  greater  picture 
tluin  a  Sioux  infant  at  its  mot her"*  breast,  while  she  crooned  to  it 
"ho  he  pn  Shm i — A'o  he  ;ki  Shim" — (Do  not  lie afraid — do  not 
le  afraid). 

Their  wonl  once  given  is  never  broken.  The  much-quoted  term 
— “Lie  like  a  Sioux"  -is  an  infernal,  villainous  falsehood  that 
found  birth  in  some  charlatan's  brain. 

They  are  hospitable,  kind,  and  generous,  and  their  courage 
is  Cod-given. 

I  have  seen  this  in  the  handwriting  of  General  R.  F.  lien  teen. 
Seventh  Cavalry,  Cnited  Stat«*s  Army,  who  fought  all  through 
the  Indian  wars,  in  commenting  on  the  Custer  tight  in  which  lie 
took  part  as  captain:  "We  were  outnumbered,  and  by  Sioux 
warriors— the  greatest  fighters  that  the  sun  ever  shone  on." 

These  Americans  want  American  citizenship.  What  can  we 
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Brand  .New  and  True  Blue 


Inspect  Its  Four-wheel  Brakes!  See  Its 

Brand  New  Engine— Its  Beautiful  New  Bodies! 

From  axle  to  axle — this  True  Blue  Oakland  is  neu)l 

For  two  years — Oakland  engineers  and  General  Motors 
experts  have  labored,  without  handicap  or  stint,  to  produce 
the  finest  light-six  in  the  world. 

And  now,  it  is  here — ready  for  your  inspection! 

It  has  a  brand  new  engine — smoother,  quieter  and  more 
powerful. 

Four-wheel  brakes  provide  the  very  ultimate  measure 
of  safety.  They  are  sound,  simple  and  practical,  requiring 
much  less  attention  than  the  conventional  two-wheel  brakes. 


Watch  for  the 
True  Blue  Travelers 


Fisher-built  bodies  of  rare  beauty  and  luxurious  appoint¬ 
ments  grace  every  model. 


A  life t  of  "T rut  Blue 
Traveleri"  —  of  which  i he 
flruiui  Nnr  Oaklandi  ate 
exact  counterpart*— en¬ 
gaged  in  a  nation-wide 
dmmnilralion  f  With  thou- 
•ami.  of  mile,  of  Ui I  service 
already  on  their  ■  peedome- 
Urt  —  they  are  out  to  dem- 
o  rut  rale,  at  /ir.t  hand.  the 
high  quality  of  Oakland  con- 
Mruction.  and  the  remark¬ 
ably  efficient  performance 
buyert  may  expect  from 
their  True  Blue  Oakland u 


See  it — inspect  it — compare  it!  Let  your  Oakland  dealer 
point  out  its  centralized  controls,  its  new  type  of  permanent 
top  and  the  many  other  exclusive  features  that  stamp  it — 

—the  greatest  dollar-for-dollar  value  in  the  entire  auto¬ 
motive  market 

HaaJxter  Tearing  Cot  Sport  ReodrtrT  Se->H  ToaHr*  Amnr- C cape  4  PaamgrrC-ape  Sedan 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  Pontiac  Michigan 

Dtrixloa  •/  General  Motort  Corporation 
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do?  Abolish  tin*  Indian  Bureau  where-  millions  an-  la-in*  spent 
yearly  to  keep  the  Indian  in  subjugation. 

Hi-  is  subjugated.  What  he  wants  is  freedom  and  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  his  birthright— American  citizenship! 

let  us  spend  some  of  those  millions  now  being  squandered  on 
political  jobs  in  the  Indian  department  on  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves.  Let  us  give  them  something  for  all  that  we  have  taken 
from  them. 

The  Indian  Bureau,  even  tho.  apparently,  it  is  not  in  favor  of 
its  own  abolishment,  is  reported  to  have  heen  In-lnnd  the  scien¬ 
tific  bodies  which  met  recently  "for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
a  Magna  <  'hurtu  Tor  the  Indians,  and  to  outline  general  principles 
that  should  direct  the  I'm  ted  States  in  dealing  with  them."  The 
Bureau  is  reported  to  lie  eagi-r 
"to  hour  constructive  criticism 
of  its  old  policy,  offered  in  a 
friendly  spirit,"  since,  to  quote 
tin*  New  York  Times: 

The  recognition  that  some  of 
these  policies  have  not  prov.il  suc¬ 
cessful  or  ure  now  olwolete,  due 
to  changed  conditions  and  the 
rn-ent  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
1.11  of  IIN)  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  furnished  opportunity 
for  a  constructive  reconsideration 

of  Indian  policy. 

The  discussion.  presided  over 
by  Warren  K.  Moorehend.  Indian 
Commissioner  appointed  by  Pr.*- 
Ideilt  Harding,  look  up  education, 
industry,  health  und  sanitation, 
lund  tenure,  irrigation,  religion, 
self-government,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  administration  and  in- 
speclion.  The  report  urged,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  even  tho  the 
Indian  should  Is-  educated  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  to-day,  no 
at  tempi  should  l»e  made  to  “ civi¬ 
lian”  him  "by  killing  his  Indian 
psychology  and  his  consciousness 
of  raco.  ’  With  regard  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  policy,  it  wm  urged  that 
more  use  should  he  made  or  "the 
Indian  genius  in  painting,  aculp- 
turc.  music  und  literature,"  which 
were  said  to  lie  such  a*  to  lx-  able 
to  provide  "a  genuine  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  sum  total  of  Ameri¬ 
canism.”  Tlies.-  arts,  the  report 
soya,  "have  never  Im-n  dcvel- 
i.pcd  under  disinterested  super¬ 
vision."  Kvery  effort  should  bo 

mude  to  maintain  for  the  Indian  hh  title  and  land,  and  special 
care  should  be  given  not  to  expose  him  to  certain  white  man's  dis¬ 
ease*  to  which  "the  Indian  has  no  natural  immunity."  Relig¬ 
ious  freedom  should  l*e  the  same  for  him  as  for  the  white  man, 
it  is  argued  further.  No  churches  should  Is-  allowed  to  coerce 
him,  and  "it  should  not  be  assumed  without  proof  that  a  cere¬ 
mony  b  immoral  or  unsanitary-  without  expert  evidence  to  this 
effect."  The  Conference  decided,  in  conclusion,  that: 

A  change  in  method  in  the  mechanism  of  Indian  administration 
was  nut  m*  important  as  a  change  in  view-point,  to  bring  about 
Is-tter  conditions  for  the  Indian.  Responsibility  to  enlighten.-d 
opinion  and  increased  cooperation  Ix-tw.i-n  Congress  and  the 
Indian  Bureau  were  urged  a*  the  list  ho|i-  of  the  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Indian  affairs. 

Tile  Seeretary-in-.-hi.-f  of  the  American  Indian  Association, 
the  Rev.  Red  Fox  St.  Jam.*,  has  *.*nt  out  a  call  to  make  ••Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  Day  "  a  national  holiday,  to  he  olm-rved  on  the  fourth 
Friday  "f  each  Sept.-mlter.  It  is  already  a  I- gal  holiday  in  several 


States,  dup  chiefly  to  the  Indian  educator's  trip  on  horsebaek 
thruugh  the  country  in  191-1 ,  when  he  called  on  the  Governors  of 
a  scon-  of  States,  and  argued  for  the  new  national  holiday.  He 
presents  the  Indian  position  in  an  appeal  which  apiM-urs  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  We  quote  from  the 
version  that  appears  in  The  North  American  Tipi  and  The 
Rocky  Mountain  Newt: 

The  first  word  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and  the  Jamestown  colonists 
and  William  Penn  heard  from  Indian  lips  was  "welcome." 
They  were  the  name  type  then  of  whom  Columbus  wroU-  to  hi* 
sovereigns,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain:  "There  i*  not  a  better 
people  in  the  w'orhl  than  these,  nor  more  affectionate,  affable, 
and  mild.  They  love  their  neighhoni  as  themselves." 

Let  us  wall  some  of  the  thing* 
the  Pilgrims  got  from  the  Indian*. 
The  list  is  not  without  interest  «•» 
us  all.  for  wo  celebrate  our 
Thanksgiving  largely  in  Indian 
fashion. 

Beginning  with  furnishing*  of 
tiie  front  ier  home  they  were 
"skins  tann.il  after  Indian  meth¬ 
ods,  eornhusk  mats,  eornhusk 
mattresses,  pillows  of  wild  duck 
feathers,  brush.*  of  turkey  feath¬ 
ers,  l.irchbnrk  li>xo*  ami  basket., 
basswood  bowl*,  woven  willow 
baskets  and  chairs  cunningly 
hnck.-d  and  seated  with  tin  pliable 
inner  bark  of  hickory." 

Then  came  the  great  s  a  pie. 
corn.  Tin-  Indian  hud  devele|Mi| 
four  or  five  distinct  varieties  of  it. 
Kuit.il  to  various  condition*  or 
soil  and  climnte.  It  could  l-o 
planted  in  unplowed  ground, 
which  could  not  Is-  done  with  an> 
of  the  grains  the  Puritans  brought 
with  them.  It  could  bo  cultivated 
in  the  hills,  it  could  Is-  eaten  In- 
fore  it  wus  ripe.  it  could  be  har¬ 
vested  and  cured  for  easily  com¬ 
pared  to  wheat  or  oats,  it  could 
Ik-  eook.il  without  milling. 

The  Indian  had  not  slept 
with  corn.  He  evolved  a  |>erfci-l 
garden  combination  of  corn  uml 
linn*  and  squash;  the  In-jiiim  to 
twine  up  the  cornstalk*  without 
other  aid.  the  squash  to  shade  the 
ground  between  the  hills  ami 
k.-cp  down  tho  win!*,  and  all 
w.-rt-  cultivated  with  one  hoeing. 

Not  only  so.  but  tin-  Indian  hud 
learned  to  cook  his  corn,  und  most 
of  the  following  nanu*  an-  In¬ 
dian  names:  Hominy,  scrapple, 
succotash,  pone,  a*h-cakc,  butter 
IMipcorn  (hutton-d  with  hickory 
nut  oil).  The  Pilgrims  learned 
nl-out  pumpkin  pie  from  the 
Indian.  The  Indian  had  a  dish 
of  “stowed"  pumpkin*  swi-etened 
and  combined  with  dri.il  berrim  and  nuts,  substituting  cormm-nl 
for  pumpkin.  The  Indian  produced  the  favorite  dessert  known 
a«  Indian  pudding.  The  Indian  had  discovered  maple  sugar, 
that  was  new  to  the  aliens,  os  well  as  cnnilx-rri.*.  celery  and 
oyster*.  Imagination  halts  before  the  first  contact  of  the 
Kumpcan  with  the  "quahnng,”  or  hard-shell  c lain— tho  they 
were  quirk  enough  to  adopt  damltake  and  chowder  when  the 
Indian  made  them  known.  Buckwheat  cakes,  the  Indian 
taught  the  first  settlers.  The  Indian  made  a  nut-butter,  which 
is  similar  to  the  nut-butter  on  the  market  to-day.  of  hickory 
nut  kernels  poiind.il  in  n  mortar. 

Many  of  the  Indian  dishes,  the  writer  points  out.  when  work-- 1 
out.  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  joy  of  living  in  Kurope 
and  were  handed  down  to  the  white  Americans  of  tvday.  Also: 

The  Indian  had  contributed  more  than  corn,  potatoes,  swret 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  and  maple  siruo  to 
say  nothing  of  tobacco,  which  the  white  man  enjoys  in  hi*  leisure 
hours  and  for  which  the  whole  world  is  greatly  hi* debtor.  TI  -- 
Indian  inventor  ha*  also  to  his  credit  the  snow.lioe.  the  htph- 
hark  canoe,  the  moccasin,  to  say  nothing  of  hi*  wonderful  blare 


To  manufacturers  of  quality  products 

How  to  help  your  salesmen  meet  price  competition 

CHEAP-SUBSTITUTE  competi-  may  be  interested  in  the  following  line 
tion  is  the  bugaboo  of  every  of  arguments  which  our  own  salesmen 
manufacturer  of  quality  goods.  use  successfully  in  meeting  price  com- 

We,  too,  manufacture  high-quality  petition.  Very  possibly  your  salesmen 
products— lubricating  oils  for  plant  ma-  will  find  that  they  can  adapt  some  of 

chinery.  We  suggest  that  your  salesmen  these  points  to  their  own  selling. 


■We  say:- 


The  value  of  high-grade  lubricating  oil 
doe.  not  .how  in  the  check  your  cash¬ 
ier  mail*  for  It.  It  .how.  la  the  net 
profit.  your  tres.urcr  di. tribute.  at 
th*  end  of  th*  year. 

•2- 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  offer,  you 
the  moat  economic*/  lubrication  you 
ran  buy.  Not  alway.  in  price  per  gal¬ 
lon.  but  in  the  thing  you  really  pay 
tot~lubiiemlion  reau/ra. 


Th*  lime  to  judge  the  value  of  high- 
grade  lubricating  oil.  i.  not  when  you 
are  billed  foe  th*  oil.  but  when  you 
com*  face  to  face  with  the  Mving. 
power  aaved,  repair  bill,  aaved.  pro¬ 
duction  a.«urrd. 


The  bargain  hunter,  temporarily  proud 
of  hi.  cheap  lubricating  oUi.  forget, 
that  repair  bill.  and  replacement  coat, 
are  included  In  the  bargain. 


A.  a  manufacturing  problem.  It  ia  far 
move  difficult  foe  ua  to  produce  high- 
grade  oil  which  wiU  effect  operating 
economic,  than  to  make  cheap  oil  to 
Mil  at  a  price. 


We  could  manufacture  and  aril  any 
grade  of  lubricating  oil*  that  we 
chooM.  We  conault  your  beat  intcrr.1 
when  we  manufacture  high-grade  oil*. 
You  conault  your  beat  intereat*  when 
you  um  them. 


Your  plant  will  profit  more  from  the 
um  of  our  high-grade  oil*  than  we  do 
from  their  making. 


Plant*  where  real  economy  I*  practiced 
teU  u.  they  judge  lubrication  by  it* 
ultimate  saving.— not  It*  Initial  co*t. 
Executive,  of  *uch  plant*  .ay— "We 
buy  th*  beat  lubrication  we  can  get 
cegardlcM  of  coat*’— "We  find  the 
rhea  prat  oil  to  be  the  oil  that  lubri. 
cate,  moat  "—"A  few  cent*  more  per 
gallon  i*  nothing  compared  to  the  co«t 
to  u.  of  a  .ingle over  heated  bearing.” 
"Our  long  um  of  high-quality  oil*  ha. 
cut  in  half  the  annual  depreciation  on 
our  engine,  and  machine*.” 


AS  specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high- 
Xx  quality  lubricants,  for  over  half  a  century, 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  is  dedicated  to  a 
broad  service: 

To  help  secure  the  fullest  operating  profits  from 
every  known  type  of  engine  and  machine  for 
every  industry  in  every  country. 

Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  Bo.«on  Chicago 

( Main  Office*  Detroit  Pitt. burgh 

Philadelphia  Minneapolis  Kama.  City.  Mo. 

Indianapolis  Momea  Dallas 

Milwaukee  Rochester  Oklahoma  Cily 

Buffalo  Albany 


Lubricating  Oils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY  by  Google 
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keta.  But  that  is  not  all.  Our  American  Government  learned 
practically  all  the  strategy  of  modern  warfare  from  the  Indiana. 
Also  the  United  States  Army  tents  are  patterned  after  the  styles 
of  Indian  tepees. 

General  George  Washington  gave  tribute  to  the  Indians.  In  1775 
tho  Continental  Congress,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  I  {evo¬ 
lution.  realised  the  deadly  duuger  of  tho  enmity  of  tho  Indians. 
Congress  agreed  to  make  friendship,  with  these  won  Is: 

"That  tho  securing  and  preserving  tho  friendsliip  of  tho  In¬ 
dians  appears  to  1h»  a  subject  of  tho  utmost  moment  in  these 
colonies." 

The  very  first  treaty  made  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
acting  for  tho  United  States  of  America,  was  a  treaty  made  with 
tho  Delaware  Indians, 
who  were  head  of  the<  ’on- 
foderuted  Indian  Trilic*. 

In  that  treaty,  after  the 
help  of  the  Indians  was 
guaranteed,  t  he  hope  was 
held  out  that  a  State 
would  he  created  and  the 
Indians  assured  posses¬ 
sion,  with  representation 
in  Congress.  The  hoi** 
of  this  treaty  are  still 
awaiting  fulfilment  by 
the  Indians,  in  Mine 
form  or  other.  So  im¬ 
portant  was  the  help  of 
the  Indiuns— they  fought 
in  great  numlN<r»  —that 
( ieiieral  ( ieorge  Washing¬ 
ton  declared  that  if  they 
hud  Imh‘11  enemies  instead 
of  friends,  tile  Revolution 
would  not  have  ended  in 
American  independent. 

Thousands  of  Indians 
fought  in  the  Civil  War 
in  aiding  to  preserve  the 
Union  und  free  the  uc- 
gn*-s.  On  the  staffs  of 
General  Grant,  General 
Parker  and  General 
Isigun  were  Indians. 

Ill  tV  Spanish-Amer- 
icuu  War  the  Indians 
liel|*'d  to  protect  the 
American  Hug. 

To-day  in  the  United 
Slates  there  are  nlmut 
500,000  Indians,  of  whom 
330,000  are  registered 
by  the  Indian  office. 

Of  them*  li-ss  than  half 
are  pure  blood. 

There  were  I7,(XK)  In¬ 
dians  in  the  World  War. 

No  per  cent,  were  volun¬ 
teers,  15  per  cent,  were 
drafted.  We  had  about 
4.000,000  American  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  World  War 
— making  it  4  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Indians  hud  at  the  least  5  per  cent.,  yet  the  American 
Indians  are  not  citizens.  It  was  even  necessary  to  pass  a 
special  legislative  enactment  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
right  in  their  own  native  land  to  apply  for  citizenship.  Only 
Congress  has  tho  power  to  give  citizenship  to  the  Indian*. 

Ten  American  Indians  were  given  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  One 
hundred  und  fifty  were  decorated  for  bravery.  One  Indian, 
offering  himself  as  a  living  sacrifice  for  world  freedom,  stript, 
puinted  himself  in  protective  coloring  and  crept  across  open 
fields,  exposed  to  enemy  gun-fire,  placing  a  bomb  to  a  bridge  the 
Allies  could  no  longer  defend.  He  checked  the  enemy  by  that 
net,  saved  the  battle-line,  and  died  there!  Other  warriors  are 
cited: 

One  winner  of  the  Croix  do  Guerre  was  Sergt.  O.  W.  Leader, 
pure  Indian  of  Oklahoma.  He  was  selected  bv  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  tho  model  original  American  soldier,  of  whom  an  oil 
painting  was  made  to  hang  upon  tho  walls  of  the  French  federal 
building  with  those  of  all  Allied  races. 


There  were  10,000  Indian  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross; 
100.000  garments  were  knitted  by  Indians.  One  old  Ute  Indian 
woman  had  sold  to  the  Red  Cross  her  one  possession  of  value — 
an  exquisite  example  of  basket  weaving.  It  brought  her  $513. 
She  was  over  seventy-five  years  of  age.  The  money  was  care¬ 
fully  divided  by  her  in  two  portions  and  the  larger  portion  was 
given  for  war  service.  "I  arn  old,”  she  said,  "the  $13  will  !*• 
enough  for  me." 

"  In  the  fifth  or  Victory  loan  the  Indian  applications  for  Lilwrty 
bonds  were  to  the  extent  of  nearly  four  millions,  making  their 
total  mihsrription  $25,000,000,  or  $75  per  head  for  the  entire  In¬ 
dian  |N*pulation." — Department'll  Interior,  Report  1010 — Vol.  1 1. 

Should  not  the  American  people  consider  all  these  things  as  a 

tribute  to  these  first 
Americans  on  "Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  day?" 

Tlio  call  for  observa¬ 
tion  of  "American  In¬ 
dian  Day"  lias  gone  out 
from  the  Minneapolis 
headquarters  of  I  be 
American  Indirn  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  runs  in  part: 

We,  the  first  natives 
of  this  land,  everywhere 
welcomed  those  that 
Ims'oiiic  Americans.  l<ol 
all  Americans  reincnil**r 
this.  Hostility  did  not 
come  until  the  w  hite  man 
wrongisl  the  red  mail. 
Why  not  ull  observe  In¬ 
dian  Day  ns  any  other 
great  memorial  day  is 
observed?  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  the  earliest 
Americans,  and  their  con¬ 
tribution  of  n  distinct 
type  (as  We  are)  enriches 
the  great  composite  while 
citizenship.  American 
Indian  Day  is  chosen 
after  a  careful  study  of 
the  time  of  the  year  when 
ull  have  returned  from 
vacations  and  camp  life 
in  the  great  outdoors, 
reminding  them  of  the 
great  outdoor  life  our 
people  enjoyed  before  the 
white  man  came.  It  is 
in  the  season  of  the 
"hunting  moon":  it  is 
near  the  time  of  Indian 
summer,  whim  spring  and 
summer  have  perfected 
tho  year  with  blossoms, 
dowers,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tation  through  nature's 
plan.  It  is  the  com 
festival  and  homo-com¬ 
ing  days  and  council 
ceremony  for  all  the 
tribes.  It  is  that  time  of  the  year  when  nature  lias  made  herself 
known  in  fulness  for  all  her  children. 

Tho  now  Indian  school  in  Minneapolis,  tho  first  in  history  to 
l»e  operated  exclusively  by  Indians,  is  financed  by  the  American 
Indian  Order  and  the  American  Indian  Association,  two  organi¬ 
zations  said  to  contain  14.000  members.  The  superintendent  is 
the  Rev.  Red  Fox  St.  James,  or  Skiuhusbu,  an  he  is  known  to 
the  Indians.  According  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune : 

Minneapolis  was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  school  because  of  its 
central  location  in  respect  to  Indian  population.  There  are 
11.000  Indians  in  Minnesota.  15,000  in  Wisconsin,  9,000  in 
North  Dakota  and  22.000  in  South  Dakota. 

In  establishing  the  institute,  tho  superintendent  declared  that 
the  Indian  children  should  I**  given  an  education  and  allowed  to 
be  among  white  people,  where  they  could  work  "shoulder  to 
shoulder,  free  and  equal  in  all  Hungs."  The  Indian  should  bo 
taught  to  think  for  himsclr  anil  to  work  for  himself,  he  said, 
adding  that  the  Indians  do  not  want  pity,  but  recognition, 
justice  and  freedom. 


UK  APPEALS  FOR  NATIVE  AMERICANS  ON  "AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY" 
Tills  la  a  arenc  from  a  *nm  drama,  but  "BUI"  Hart,  here  shown  leading  the  horse  of 
C  Thief  standing  Hear.  Is  also  a  kod«r  of  the  I odiam  In  real  life  Asa  vlce-prtwJdtwil  of  l he 
American  Indian  Association.  be  has  l»ued  a  stirring  call  for  Justice  for  the  rod  man. 


I 


pLOORING  in  almost  any 
plant  is  subjected  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  tests  every  day.  Acid 
is  spilled,  a  heavy  weight  falls, 
a  hot  rivet  is  dropped. 

Johns  -  Manville  Industrial 
Flooring  is  specially  compounded 
to  meet  each  and  every  condition: 
trucking  alleys,  shipping  plat¬ 
forms,  machine  shops,  etc., 
where  floor  punishment  is  severe. 
Its  exceptional  supporting 
strength  readily  resists  the  stress 
of  heavy  tratfic.  It  is  acid  resist¬ 
ing;  it  is  fire-retardant;  it  is  water¬ 
proof;  it  will  not  originate  dust; 
it  is  quiet  and  dry  under  fool;  it 
iN  durable. 

All  these  desirable  flooring 
characteristics  make  for  greater 


operating  economy — and  it  can 
be  laid  to  advantage  in  practically 
all  kinds  of  buildings,  in  all  kinds 
of  industries. 

Johns- Manville  Industrial 
Flooring  can  be  laid  without  in¬ 
terrupting  your  business.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  installation  it  is 
ready  for  actual  service  with  little 
or  no  maintenance  cost  for 
years  to  come. 

It  has  a  place  in  your  building. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  more 
specific  information  on  your  own 
flooring  problems. 

JOHNS-MAN'VlU.e  Ibc.  UrpCBJ 


ihns  -Manville 

Industrial  Flooring 


A  flooring  for 

every  building. 
Which  is  yours? 

General  conditions  or  special 
conditions — it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence-each  floor  is  especially 
built  on  the  spot  by  Johns- 
Manvillr  expens  to  best  fit  the 
particular  requirements.  Tell 
us  what  kind  of  a  building  or 
business  you  arc  in— we  / 

will  recommend  the  floor  / 
exactly  suited  to  your  f 
needs.  ✓ 


Clip  thi*  coupon 
and  mail  it  back 
to  Of  to-div  lor  y 
interesting  y 
literature.  ✓ 
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I  N  A 


CLASS  BY  ITSELF 


To  a  considerable  number  of  motorists,  all  tires  fall 
into  one  of  two  classes:  they  are  either  good  or  bad. 

There  are  other  and  more  observing  car  owners, 
however,  who  check  tire  performance  more  closely, 
and  make  yet  a  further  distinction. 

These  motorists,  recognizing  the  special  and  unique 
excellence  of  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire,  view  it  as 
being  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Here  are  the  reasons: 

They  know  by  experience  that  under  normal 
conditions  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  will  de¬ 
liver  them  extra  thousands  of  miles. 

They  know  that  this  mileage  is  superior  in 
character  as  well  as  in  extent,  in  every  point 
of  traction,  dependability  and  freedom  from 
trouble. 

They  know  that  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  arc  sold 
under  a  pledge  of  service,  designed  to  help  the 
user  get  all  the  mileage  built  into  the  tires  at 
the  factory. 

They  know  that,  due  to  quality  of  materials 
and  expertness  of  construction,  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  actually  cost  less  in  the  end. 

These  things  have  been  true  for  years,  and  in  the 

— - J  All  UL.J _ 


new  Goodyear  Cord  with  the  beveled  All-Weather 
Tread  they  arc  given  even  larger  emphasis. 

This  improved  tire  embodies  the  same  highest- 
grade  long-staple  cotton,  the  same  patented  group- 
plv  construction  as  before,  in  addition  to  impor¬ 
tant  new  features. 

The  famous  All-Weather  Tread  is  now  beveled, 
and  made  of  a  longer- wearing  rubber  compound; 
the  sidewalls  arc  heavier,  the  ply  unions  are 
stronger,  the  tread  itself  is  firmer  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  ever. 


Quieter,  smoother-running,  longer-lived  and  more 
economical,  this  new  Goodyear  Cord  is  in  even 
greater  measure  the  tire  that  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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THE  JEWISH  ESTIMATE  OF  GREATNESS 


THE  "splendid  estate  of  leadership, 
spirituality,  and  service"  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  in  his  I  tosh  Ilashnnnh  (New 
Vear)  message  says  the  Jews  have  given 
to  the  world  "for  the  common  advantage," 
receives  additional  point  from  a  recent 
country-wide  Jewish  poll.  The  readers  of 
the  New  York  Jonah  Tribune  were  asked 
(be  other  dav  to  vote  on  tin*  "twelve  out- 


A  "graphic  picture  of  the  Jewish  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  world's  advance"  is  what 
The  Jonah  Tribune  calls  this  list,  adding: 

Here  among  these  twelve  are  the  world’s 
greatest  physicist.  Einstein;  the  world’s 
greatest  literary  critic.  B ramies;  \Yeiz- 
mann.  great  chemist,  who  gave  his  genius 
during  the  war  to  the  perfection  of  T.N.T.. 
most  terrihle  of  all  explosives,  and  who.  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  leader  of  the  most 


Ruum  CaU 

the  wsw 

Hanover 

Shoe 

Stilled  lor  Comfort 

Built  for  Wear 

Three  times  every  week 
Hanover  Stores  have  their 
stocks  replenished. 

That's  why  you  can  al¬ 
ways  get  Hanover  Shoes  in 
just  the  style,  color,  last  and 
si:c  you  require.  It's  never 
necessary  Tor  us  to  sell  a  size 
too  small  or  too  large. 

For  perfect  lit,  good  wear 
and  smart  appearance,  buy 
Hanover  Shoes. 


FIVE  DOLLARS 


C~ Kl-lWtt.  I, Ann." 

ARK  TIIKHK  TIIB  "WORLD'S  TWBI.VK  FOREMOST  JEWS"? 

They  represent  the  choice  nf  the  render*  «f  n  Iciwlln*  Jewish  pertodkwl  lUwtnnins 
with  (lie  top  row.  and  rending  from  lef'  »«•  right.  they  are  l^*r«l  Rending.  Nathan 
Sirnu*.  Alliert  Kln*lein.  Center  l*rael  Zanguill.  Chaim  WeUmann.  Ilrnrl  llcnt- 
Min.  Luula  I).  Bramlct*.  Bottom:  Chaim  N  lUallh.  Stephen  S.  Wise.  (horg 
Hrandea.  Louis  Martha II,  Arthur  SchnlUlor. 


In  Hunox'er  Stores 
In  62  Cities 

TKli  M  po«f«htc  Krcautc  wc  arc  the  only 
•Kormakcn  in  AmrncA  who  well  c*clu* 
•ivriy  through  our  t»wn  More •. 

If  iheff  U  no  Hanovtr  Store  near 
you,  wc  will  til  you  from  Kin  over. 
Write  for  catulog. 


idealistic  movement  of  all  times  (Zionism); 
here  nre  thne  tint  standing  barristers. 
Heading.  Mardinll  and  Brnndei* — Heading 
holding  tlie  highest  position.  next  to  the 
King,  in  the  British  Empire;  Marduill. 
authority  on  constitutional  law.  sturdii-st 
champion  <»f  his  people's  rights:  Brandet*. 
a  passionate  crusader  for  social  justice. 
l*oth  a*  lawyer  and  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
a  stalwart  worker  for  the  Jewish  Home¬ 
land;  Zangwill.  in  the  front  rank  of  eon- 
temporary  letters,  whoso  |*en  always  works 
indefat  ignhlv  for  his  people,  whether  in 
mirroring  their  souls  in  his  Ghetto  stories 
or  in  fighting  for  their  rights  and  for  their 
welfare;  Nathan  Straus.  who*o  name  is 
revered  throughout  the  world  for  hi* 
philanthropies;  Bergson,  fountain-head  of 
all  modern  philosophy,  one  of  the  French 
"Immortals";  Stephen  Wise,  rabbi,  whose 
voice  reaches  round  the  world;  Bialik, 
who  has  made  the  ancient  Language  of  his 
people  live  again  through  his  immortal 
Hebrew  poems;  Sehnilzler.  supreme  in  the 
field  of  lielles-lettres. 


The  HANOVER  SHOE.  Hanover,  Pa 
Exclusively  /or  Men  and  Boys 

For  outdoor  wear 
M«n’*  T»n  Army  Grain  tlluchcr 
Storm  Boot.  IS"  tor.  bellow* 
tongue,  prMeJ 


standing  Jews  of  the  world."  The  reciting 
selection  is  felt  by  many  newspapers  to  hr 
<•(  considerable  significance  at  a  time  when 
the  conventional  charges  against  Jews  of 
materialism,  selfishness  and  lack  of  public 
service  ore  recurring.  A  physicist,  a  chem¬ 
ist.  a  nmn  of  letters,  a  lawyer,  a  Supreme 
f ’ourt  Justice,  the  Viceroy  of  Inilia.  a 
philanthropist,  n  critic,  a  poet,  a  rabbi,  h 
philosopher,  and  a  playwright,  in  that  order, 
art*  the  twelve  who  headed  the  list.  Here 
it  is: 

Germany 
England 
England 
I'nited  States 
I'nited  State* 
England 
I’nited  States 
Denmark 
Russia 

I'nited  State* 
France 
Austria 


1.  Albert  Einstein.  . 

2.  Chaim  Wcizmann 

d.  Israel  Zangwill  .. 
4.  Louis  Marshall 
•>.  Louis  1).  Brnndeis 
•i.  Lord  Heading 
T.  Nathan  Straus  .  . 
s.  Georg  Brandes  . 

9.  Chaim  N.  Bialik 

10.  Stephen  S.  W’isi* 

11.  Henri  Bergson 

12.  Arthur  Sehnilzler 


The  very  important  fact  that  with  all 
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GE  T  T  I  N  G  into  the 
H  A  '1*  C  H  W  A  Y 
UNION  SUIT  is  as 
easy  as  slipping  a  pair  of  sus- 
endcrs  over  your  shoulders, 
ou  step  into  the  legs,  stick 
your  arms  through  the  arm¬ 
holes,  and  there  vou  arc — 
ready  for  a  day  of  ease  and 
comfort. 

HATCHWAY 
UNION  SUIT 

is  knit  to  fit — not  made  to  be 
buttoned  into  shape.  Its  but¬ 
tonless  design  means  a  Union 
Suit  that  looks  better,  lasts 
longer,  and  frees  the  wearer 
from  all  the  annoyances  that 
come  from  buttoning  and  re¬ 
pairing  a  whole  row  of  unneces¬ 
sary  buttons. 

HATCHWAY  is  made  In  a  complete  line 
of  medium  and  heavy  weight  suits  in 
cotton,  worsted,  wool  and  mercerized 
fabrics  to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  On 
sale  at  most  good  dealers.  If  you  have 
any  difficulty  in  getting  just  the  style 
you  want,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  that 
you  are  supplied,  delivery  free  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  In  ordering  please 
state  size  and  enclose  remittance  to  our 
mill  at  Albany.  A  beautiful  catalogue 
illustrating  the  complete  line  of 

HATCHWAY  UNION  SUITS  in  both 
winter  and  summer  weights  sent  free 
on  request. 

Men's  suits 

$2.00;  $2.50;  $3.00;  $4.00;  $5.00;  $6.00. 
Boys'  suits 

Ages  6  to  16  only — $1.50;  $2.00. 

FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 

Albany,  New  York 

Woods  Undertear  Co.,  iJd..  Toronto.  Canada. 
Litemed  Slana/atturm  of  these  lines  (■  Canada. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


their  pride  and  patriotism  for  their  re¬ 
spective  countries,  these  men  are  quite 
outstandingly  Jews,  is  rightly  emphasized 
by  the  paper,  as  il  notes: 

While  there  are  no  conditions  attached  to 
the  balloting,  readers  being  left  free  to 
make  their  selections  along  any  lines  they 
saw  fit,  these  twelve  are  not  merely  Jews 
b.«eau*e  they  happened  to  he  born  within 
the  fold,  but  they  have  also  evidenced  on 
more  than  one  occasion  their  Jewish  spirit, 
their  interests  in  the  race  from  which  they 
sprung.  Of  most  of  them  their  Jewish  work 
is  of  so  outstanding  a  nature  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  partially  responsible  for  the 
balloting  in  their  favor.  Of  the  rest,  it  may 
surprizing  to  learn  that  the  Viennese 
dramatist.  Or.  Arthur  Schnitzler.  has  been 
persecuted  bv  anti-Semite*  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Jew  of  Austria,  and  that  what  many 
critic*  consider  as  his  finest  piece  of  work 
is  his  novel  "The  Road  to  Freedom."  one 
of  the  finest  Jewish  stories  ever  written. 
His  play.  "Dr.  Beruhardi."  I***!  largely 
upou  an  incident  in  the  life  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  famous  surgeon,  is  one  of  the 
most  devastating  indictments  of  anti- 
Semitism  ever  penned.  Neither  is  it  known 
that  Bergson,  detached  an  his  philosophical 
studies  have  made  him.  believes  strongly 
in  Zionism,  and  once  remarked  to  the  late 
Jacob  II.  SchifT  that  in  Zionism  he  saw  a 
great  spiritual  movement  which  would  pre¬ 
serve  for  all  time  Jewish  cultural  Injure* 
in  Palestine.  Brandes  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  turned  his  literary  power* 
to  the  defense  of  his  people,  while  his 
study  of  "Shylock"  show's  the  Jewinh 
soul  that  burns  within  his  'breast.  Lord 
Heading  can  not  take  an  active  interest 
in  Jewish  movements  at  pn-went.  But 
until  his  elevation  to  regal  powers,  he 
was  always  interested  in  Jewish  com¬ 
munal  life  in  Kngland.  particularly  in 
London. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  this 
poll,  as  invariably  noted,  is  the  emphasis 
placed  on  service.  About  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  New  Year  a  twelve-month  ago.  Tin: 
Literary  Digest  article  entitled  "What 
Jews  Think  of  Jews'*  occasioned  consider¬ 
able  comment.  It  dealt  with  a  poll  among 
Jews  somewhat  similar  to  the  present  one 
under  discussion,  but  confined  to  the  out¬ 
standing  Jews  of  this  country'  only.  The 
Tribune  note*  that  The  Digest  analysis  of 
the  balloting  at  that  time  brought  out 
clearly  the  fact  that  Jews  in  picking  out 
their  foremost  sons,  "emphasize  altove  all 
else*  the  virtue  of  service."  It  can  be  seen 
at  once,  points  out  present  comment,  that 
this  year’s  list  is  even  more  interesting 
from  that  standpoint.  Any  discussion  of 
greatness  naturally  brings  many  widely 
diverging  expressions  of  opinion,  as  The 
Tribune  observes,  yet  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
personal  element  which  entered  every 
reader's  balloting,  there  were  "remarkably 
few  changes  among  the  first  twelve  after 
the  contest  got  under  way."  As  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  race,  there  have 
been  selectid  then,  twelve  men  who  have 
been  “persistent  and  valorous  seekers 


after  truth."  and  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  "whole-heartedly  to  the  highest 
ideals." 

That  this  idealism  is  marked  through¬ 
out  tho  entire  list  is  further  noted. 
Omitting  the  first  twelve,  tho  first  fifty 
names  on  the  list  were: 

13.  Sir  Herliert  Samuel 

14.  Nathan  Sokolow 

15.  Oscar  S.  Straus 

16.  Baron  Rothschild 

17.  Samuel  Untermyer 

IS.  Felix  M.  Warburg 

19.  Sigmund  Freud 

20.  Simon  Flexner 

21.  Julius  Roscnwald 

22.  Irving  Lehman 

23.  Julian  W.  Mack 

24.  Leon  Trotzky 

25.  Max  Liclterman 

26.  Adolph  8.  Ochs 

27.  Ahad  Ma'am  and  Abram  1.  Klkus 

2H.  Alliert  A.  Michelson 

29.  Henrietta  Szold 

30.  Jacques  Loch 

31.  Luigi  Luzzali 

32.  Leopold  Auer 

33.  Cyrus  Adler 

34.  Herman  Bernstein 

35.  Lee  K.  Frenkel 

30.  A.  1.  Kook 

37.  David  Belusco 

38.  Samuel  Compere 

39.  Isruel  Abrahams 

40.  Max  Reinhardt 

41.  Joseph  Rosenblatt 

42.  Sir  Alfnsl  Mond 

43.  Milton  J.  Rosennu 

44.  Jakob  WaKserman 

45.  JoMeliu  Heifitz 

46.  Maximilian  Harden 

47.  Benjamin  N.  Canlozo 

48.  Otto  Wnrburg 

49.  Jacob  K|>*tcin 

50.  Joseph  11.  Hertz 

Other  names  included  Sir  John  Monrndi, 
Alliert  D.  Lasker.  Loon  Kiuneneff,  Mischu 
Klman,  Jo  Davidson,  and  Benny  Leonard. 
Of  the  list,  as  a  whole,  the  |Mkpcr  which 
publishes  it,  notes: 

Considering  the  entire  list  of  men  and 
women  mentioned,  forty-eight  are  actively 
interested  in  Jewish  movements,  that  is. 
are  largely  identified  as  Jewish  leader*. 
Thnt  the  ideal  of  service  played' so  impor¬ 
tant  a  port  in  determining  the  choices  of  the 
reader*  may  also  bo  strikingly  interpreted 
from  the  large  numlter  of  philanthropists 
who  were  mentioned,  twenty-seven  in  all. 
This  does  not  include  merely  the  philan¬ 
thropists  who  havo  given  away  millions  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity,  but  those 
just  as  noblo  souls,  who  lacking  gi-ent 
wealth,  have  given  themselves  to  social 
movements  for  the  world's  uplift. 

The  twelve  grent  scientists  mentioned 
on  these  lists  give  adequate  proof  of  pn*- 
eminence.  Eleven  men  were  mentioned 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
public  life,  men  who  have  played  important 
roles  in  the  history  of  their  country,  such 
a*  Oscar  S.  Straus,  the  only  Jew  ever  in 
the  United  States  Cabinet,  tliriee  our  rep¬ 
resentative  to  Turkey;  Alliert  Loaker, 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  closest 
confidant  of  President  Harding:  Sir  Alfred 
Mon<l.  former  member  of  the  British  Cal»- 
inet:  Sir  Herliert  Samuel,  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  Palestine;  Sir  John  Monash, 
commander  of  the  Australian  force's  in  the 
World  War.  etc. 

The  two  most  commonly  made  criticism* 
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Beautiful — durable 

and  fire  safe! 


Whatever  your  building  the  roof  in  the  vital 
part  You  demand  it  to  be  weather  tight  and  fire 
wife  Ami  you  want  it  to  be  attractive,  long  lasting 
and  economical. 

Gen  a  »co  Latite  Shingles  feather  ALL  fea¬ 
ther  The  lun  can't  curl,  heat  can’t  crack,  moisture 
can’t  rot  them.  They  lay  tight  and  stay  tight — 
despite  storm  and  frost  because  they’re  locked  to¬ 
gether 

Gena»co  Latite  Shingles  are  fire  safe.  Sparks 
and  burning  embers  die  out— leave  no  mark  —on  their 
laminated  slate  surfacing. 

Genasco  Latite  Shingles  are  beautiful.  Rich, 
never-fading  colors,  red.  green  and  blue-black— deep 
"shadow  lines"  cast  by  theft  thick  butta-give  dis¬ 
tinction  as  well  as  beauty  to  a  Genasco  roof. 

Genasco  Latite  Shingles  are  durable.  They 
are  made  of  tough,  long-fibred  asphalt  felt  sandwiched 
between  two  heavy  layers  of  ages-seasoned  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt  Cement. 

Examine  these  remarkable  shingles  at  your  dealer's. 
Leading  roofers  and  dealers  all  over  the  world  supply 
them.  Wnte  to  us  for  illustrated  folders. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 
MlUOUMIS 

N'«»  Y»*k  Ch.<a#M  Si  Lmh  Ki»i*i  Cii*1 


Grnatco  Laura  Shingles  are 
lotted  on  four  roof  A  pat¬ 
ented  hex  den t»  —just  a  metal 
•  trap  at  the  •hmgle  butt  — 
/o«Sa  them  firmly  and  daily 
against  the  root  deeh 


Asphaltic  Roofing,  Flooring, Paints  and  Allied  Protective  Products 
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Conquers 

ColdV’eather 


With  Wintcrfront  installed  over 
the  radiator  your  car  will  be 
much  more  efficiently  equipped 
for  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
driving. 

You  will  be  relieved  of  worry; 
you  will  save  time  and  money. 

What  Winterfront  is — 

—a  highly  tinuhed  »ct  of  shutter*  made  to 
exactly  lit  over  your  radiator 
—an  automatic  thermostatic  control  which 

ra  and  do*c»  these  shutter*  without 
«ht  or  attention  from  you 
— it  is  quickly  put  in  place  with  four  long  slen¬ 
der  bolts,  w  ith  no  tools  hut  a  screw  driver. 

What  Winterfront  docs— 

—it  automatically  closes  to  hold  the  engine 
heat  under  the  hood  when  heat  is  needed  to 
keep  the  cnyine  at  high  efficiency 
— it  automatically  opens  when  the  endue 
heat  under  the  hood  Itccomc*  too  great  for 
highest  efficiency. 

Thank  Winterfront  for 

— warming  the  motor  quickly,  which  «avc*  gas¬ 
oline  because  you  can  use  a  thinner  misture 
— holding  the  heat  under  the  hood,  which  kccj» 
the  driver  comfortable 

— keeping  the  engine  warm  during  the  h*»uii 
when  left  out  in  the  cold.  'ITiis  reduer*  the 
trouble  of  slow  starting  and  the  expenses 
which  follow  a  frozen  motor 
—actually  enhancing  the  appearance  of  any 
car  on  which  it  is  installed. 

The  sum  of  all  this  is  peace  of  ntind 
and  comfort,  with  the  car  in  full  com¬ 
mission  at  minimum  expense  regard¬ 
less  ol  tveather  conditions. 


r/lntt  Motor  "Will  Run  ftitttr  T Hit* 

AUTOMATIC 


INTER? 


Your  dealer  can  install  a  Wintcrfrontin 
a  few  minute*,  or  if  out  of  your  model 
will  gladly  set  iu 

The  cost  is  no  more  than  for  a  cood 
Cord,  and  the  satisfacti  >n  and  comfort 
arc  immeasurable. 


PINES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

IM-412  N.  Sacramento  ni»d..  Chicago.  III. 


1‘ines  Manu(*i:tiinhK  Ccmpar.y. 

4'>8-4t  i  N.  Sacr.mento  H!vd..  ChkAjio.  III. 

Gentlemen:  Plc^e  send  prmteil  matter  ami 
let  me  know  the  nxut  convenient  pl.ee  lor  roe 
to  have  a  Winterfront  instated. 


My  car  is. 
Name... . . 
Street-.. 
City . 


.  Model. 


.  Stale. . 


that  (1)  the  Jew  is  predominantly  a  non- 
producing  middleman,  and  (2)  that  he 
is  a  revolutionary  but  nonpatriolio  type, 
are  touched  on  indiructly,  as  the  article 
poiuts  out: 

That  the  Jew  is  predominantly  a  business 
man  and  nothing  else,  or  rather,  that  that 
is  the  quality  most  appreciated  by  the  rare, 
is  hardly  liorne  out  by  this  balloting.  But 
nine  men  all  told  were  mentioned  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  finance  and 
commerce,  and  these  nine  are  all  more 
famous  a»  philanthropists  than  as  business 
men.  altho  they  arc  outstanding  members  of 
their  profession. 

The  remaining  clasdfiration  of  the  com¬ 
plete  balloting  is  as  follows*  Ifabbis,  nine; 
literary,  nine;  academic,  six;  art.  five; 
music,  five;  journalism,  four,  and  the 
theater.  three.  Benny  Leonard  was  the 
only  athlete  mentioned. 

Altho  the  Jew  is  a  revolutionary,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  an  international  banker, 
Trotzky  was  not  among  the  first  twelve, 
altho  he  did  finish  among  the  first  twenty- 
five.  The  lutlloting  for  him  was  curious,  for 
he  always  apiwaml  in  close  propinquity  to 
pious  Jews  no  whom  he  is  anathema)  and 
conservative*,  to  whom  be  is  likewise 
anathema.  While  reader*  in  many  cases 
explained  that  they  vot*d  for  him  not  be- 
eause  they  believed  in  hi*  policies  ft  In*  red 
•if  their  l*»llol  showed  that;  but  lavauae  he 
is  one  of  tho  outstanding  figure*  of  the 
present  day.  Then-  was  only  ono  other 
Communist  mentioned,  Katnencff. 

In  summing  up.  it  i*  pointed  out  that  in 
addition  to  indicating  the  Jewish  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  world,  tho  Imlloting  show*  with 
startling  rlenrnc**  how*  Jew*  judge  the 
greatness  of  their  fellow  Jews  by  the  degree 
to  which  they  have  "enriched  the  world's 
spiritual  and  cultural  treasures,  ami  have 
been  servants  of  their  people  and  of 
humanity. 


•  • 


- J 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  A  GOOD  VILLAGER 

A  WICHITA  man,  who  had  been  very 
busy  for  day*,  and  seldom  gets  away 
from  the  roar  of  the  traffic  of  hi*  native 
city,  reports  the  Wichita  Eagle.  recently 
attended  the  funeral  of  a  relative  in  a  little 
Oklahoma  village.  The  city  man  re-turned 
deeply  imprest,  reports  the  Wichita  pajwr, 
"with  many  things  that  ono  usually  does 
not  learn  at  funerals."  He  told  some  of 
these  thing'  to  friends,  and  the  editor  of 
The  Eagle  quotes  in  the  billowing  editorial: 

I  have  attended  many  funeral*  hen?  in 
town.  You  know  how  we  do  w  hen  a  close 
friend  or  business  associate  dies.  We 
phono  the  florist  to  send  a  spray,  to  cost 
so  many  dollars,  aud  charge  same  to  us. 
The  day  of  the  funeral  we  caurcl  two  or 
three  engagements  for  the  hour  of  the 
funeral,  w-a.ch  our  watches  until  ten  min¬ 
ute*  after  the  hour  set  for  the  service,  ami 
then  rush  up  to  the  undertaker's  chapel, 
all  out  of  breath.  Wo  ‘it  through  the  per¬ 
functory  singing  and  tho  fifteen-minutes' 
sermon  of  tho  minister,  nervously,  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  we  can  get  hack  to  tho  office 
without  spoiling  the  whole  day.  Wo  slip 


out  as  soon  as  wo  think  some  friend  of  the 
family  of  tho  deceased  has  soon  us.  so  that 
it  can  not  bo  said  that  wc  did  not  attend 
the  funeral,  and  rush  back  to  the  office. 
Professional  people  attend  to  nil  the  details 
of  the  funeral,  and  arc  paid  for  doing  it. 
Everything  goes  smoothly,  and  any  sign  of 
grief  on  tho  part  of  anybody  is  considered 
so  obviously  ill-bred  that  nobody  dares  to 
indulge  in  such  a  luxury.  It’s  a  good 
funeral  and  a  great  success,  and  it  takes 
little  of  our  thoughts  and  less  of  our 
time. 

Down  there  in  the  country  it  was  very 
different.  The  house  where  the  dead  man 
lay  was  several  miles  from  a  railroad.  It  is 
a  quiet,  peaceful  place,  with  silent  hills  all 
alKnit.  At  night  I  sat  on  the  porch  and 
my  ears  ached  because  of  the  stillness 
which  seemed  to  have  cut  off  m>  suddenly 
the  heating  of  the  traffic  noises  of  the  city 
against  my  ear-drum*.  It  takes  two  or 
three  day*  to  get  uses!  to  the  silcucc  of  tlm 

place. 

In  the  village,  nobody  was  in  a  hurry. 
Everybody  for  many  mile*  around  Ncomed 
to  have  given  over  his  work  to  offer  his 
service*  to  tho  grief-stricken  family.  The 
neighbors  wen*  there  ill  great  number*,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  seemed  able  to  lend  a 
hand  at  ono  little  duty  or  another.  The 
neighbor  women  looked  after  ull  tho  house, 
hold  duties.  Tho  body  was  not  romovod 
from  the  house  until  it  was  taken  to  the 
church,  up  on  a  high  hill  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  on  the  shoulders  of  willing 
neighbors.  Six  In-arer*  at  a  time  oarriod 
the  casket  on  their  shoulder*,  ami  after  a 
short  climb  up  the  hill  tho  burden  was 

shifted  to  six  other*.  And  so  it  wont,  re¬ 
lay*  of  bearer*  feeling  honored  by  the 
privilege  of  carrying  the  body  of  their 
friend  and  neighbor  to  the  final  service. 

There  was  genuine  grief  among  the  folk 
at  the  funeral,  and  none  was  ashamed  to 
cry  real  tears  for  the  friend  who  had  passed 
on.  The  country  minister  who  conducted 
the  funeral  is  not  a  scholar  nor  an  orator, 
but  the  tear*  streamed  down  his  face  while 
he  talked  of  the  gentle  life  and  noble 
death  of  hi*  friend,  and  nil  those  people 
loved  tho  simple  man  the  more,  for  they 
knew*  that  his  tears  were  a  most  eloquent 
tribute. 

The  people  iu  the  silent  places,  comment* 
the  Engirt  editor  iu  Conclusion,  sometimes 
are  tempted  to  repine  because  they  have 
not  the  "advantages"  that  come  to  pooplo 
in  thecilic*.  And  yet  a  city  man.  going  out 
into  the  life  of  the  rural  community,  far 
from  tho  traffic  and  the  trains,  glimpses 
advantage*  of  rural  life  that  make*  him 
henrleoro  and  weary  a*  lie  turns  ngaiu  to 
the  turmoil  of  the  city.  And  for  tho  rout 
of  hi*  life  one  Wichitan  will  carry  in  his 
heart  an  impression  of  humanity  at  its 
l*\st,  ns  ho  found  it  beside  the  body  of  ari 
old  man. 


Best  Boston  Brand.— New  Yokkkb— 
"On.*  new  President  seems  to  have  a  mighty 
good  head." 

Bostonian — “He  has.  We  feel  that  wo 
have  given  to  tho  country  ono  of  our  best 
beans." — Life. 


The  Thorough  Albanians.— Iu  supjwrt  of 
his  argument  that  no  Albanian  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  boon  guilty  of  the  murder,  the 
Albanian  delegate  said  that,  the  bodies  of 
the  murdered  men  had  not  boon  robbed.— 
From  a  neve  item  in  the  .Vnr  Fort*  Herald. 
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What  is  Your  Mark  ? 


TF  you  have  ever  laughed  over 

JL  that  delightfully  whimsical 

story  of  Frank  Stockton’s —  JT  a r 

"Rudder  Grange” — you  will  re-  fw  f  ^ 

member  the  tramp  who  climbed  IIW 

the  apple-tree  to  get  away  from  V 

Lord  Edward,  the  ferocious  watch 

The  man  of  the  house,  you  recall, 
came  to  see  what  the  trouble  was 
all  about  and  the  tramp  promised  “if  you’ll  chain 
up  that  dog,  and  let  me  go,  I’ll  fix  things  so  that 
you’ll  not  be  troubled  no  more  by  no  tramps.” 
It  was  a  bargain.  The  next  day  a  curious  mark 
was  discovered  cut  in  a  tree  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 
No  tramps  appeared  that  summer— to  the  great 
wonderment  of  the  household. 

Weeks  later  the  man  noticed  another  tramp 
looking  at  the  mark  on  the  tree.  He  bribed 
the  hobo  to  tell  him  what  it  meant.  And  he 
learned  that  he  had  been  branded  as  ‘‘a  mean, 
stingy  cuss,  with  a  wicked  dog”  and  it  was  "no 
good  to  go  there.” 


nesses  where  the  employees  were 
contented,  where  everything  ran 
.  JL  smoothly,  where  strikes  were 

unknown,  where  it  was  a  pleas- 
%  I  I  ure  to  work.  A  white  mark  for 
1 1#  such  a  place. 

What  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  two?  What  gives  one 
a  bad  mark  and  another  a  good 
mark?  The  difference  is  in  the 
business  vision  and  the  human  kindness  of 
the  men  at  the  helm. 


Business  today  is  undergoing  a  great  change. 
In  this  new-day  business  outlook  wise  em¬ 
ployers  do  not  grind  work  out  of  their  helpers 
as  though  they  were  machines.  A  new  art 
has  entered  business — the  art  of  cooperation. 

The  employer  knows  that  every  single  one  of 
his  employees  has  four  sides— physical,  mental, 
social  and  financial.  He  provides  better  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  He  enables  them  to  earn 
enough  to  live  decently.  He  helps  them  to 
save.  He  enlists  their  intelligence  as  well  as 
their  skill.  He  knows  that  they  need  recrea¬ 
tion.  He  secs  that  these  wants  r.y-  ¥ 
are  met  and  he  goes  still  further 

by  insuring  their  lives.  /  . ) 

r  '  ft 

It  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  tomorrow  ’*■  j 

in  business — the  day  when  cm-  ^  % 

ploycrs  and  employees  begin  to  2  -  .  .  S- 
understand  each  other  and  plan  \  §••  C* 
together  for  mutual  good.  Men  /fe.  ' 
at  last  are  learning  that  Humanics  *  : 
plays  as  great  a  part  in  business  ;S*!  J  > 
as  Mechanics  and  that  happy  uvrkers 
are  the  big  concealed  asset  in  \ 

many  a  business  enterprise.  v •  ^ 


Every  shop,  every  factory,  every  business  has 
its  mark— so  that  those  who  know  the  signs 
may  read.  It  is  the  mark  given  it  by  its 
employees.  Be  sure  of  this:  there  is  no  way 
to  escape  the  mark  that  is  deserved — whether 
good  or  bad. 

You  have  known  factories  where  every  employee 
hated  his  work — where  constant  sullen  bitterness 
and  strife  were  the  order  of  the  day — where  Jim 
told  Bill,  “don’t  work  down  at  X’s  place  unless 
you  are  starving.”  A  black  mark  was  the  symbol 
of  such  a  place. 

And  you  have  known  other  factories  and  busi- 


Th«  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com.  One  phut  of  thia  new  concert  of  Insurance  moat  and  without  It  mutt 
pany  haa  aeatchrra  conatantlv  at  work  huainrta  la  the  importance  aaiumrJ  leave  their  familiar  unprovided  for. 
in  all  parte  of  the  United  Statea  and  by  Croup  Inaurance.  It  la  life  ineur. 

Canada,  galheriny  data  concerning  ance  at  wholesale  rater  carried  by  an  Our  Policyholdera*  Service  Bureau 
varioua  buainraaea.  It  it  a  giant  mag*  employer  under  one  policy  covering  haa  prepared  reporta  covering  many 
net  of  butineaa  information — a  great  hit  employee*.  of  the  preeent  day  bueineM  problem, 

clearing  houaeof  better  buaineaa  idea*.  —factory  management,  aafetv  device*. 

A  fine  thing  about  Croup  Inaurance  atock  purchaaing  and  profu-aharing 
Every  day  the  Metropolitan  receivea  ia  that  it  enablea  people  whove  phvai-  plana,  houaing.  sanitation,  factory 
inquirica  from  employera  for  informa,  cal  condition  will  not  permit  them  to  routing,  etc.  Valuable  information 
lion  on  what  induatrv  ia  doing  to  put  a  regular  eiamination  to  be  in*  of  thia  kind  ia  at  vour  diapoaal  and 
bring  employera  and  employeea  into  aured  without  medical  eaamlnation.  will  be  mailed  on  requeat. 
cloter  avmpathy  by  making  buaineaa  Think  of  the  weight  of  worry  thia  lift, 

more  human.  from  the  men  and  women  who  need  HALEY  FISKE,  Prraidrm. 


Published  by  •  ■-«*' 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  -  NEW  YORK 

in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  each  year 
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BOOTLEGGING  AND  MURDER  IN  DETROIT 


Year  to «. 


rom  Seattle 


WHY  not  J  apan  this  year? 

If  you  are  planning  to 
travel,  let  the  Admiral 
Oriental  Line  help  you  ar¬ 
range  a  trip  to  Japan.  The 
cost  is  surprisingly  low! — 
and  it  need  take  you  only 
a fc'iv  weeks.  You  need  never 
he  out  of  reach  of  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences, a  hot  hath, 
an  English  speaking  guide, 
the  best  of  food  and  ac¬ 
commodations! 

There  are  no  finer  shins 
across  the  Pacific  than  tne 
American  flag  ships  of  the 
Admiral  Oriental  Line  over 
the  Short  Route  from 
Seattle!  They  call  at  Yoko¬ 
hama,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong  and  Manila. 

Dec.  16 


Pres.  Mudlson  Ocl.  17 
Pres.  McKinley  Oct.  29 
Pres.  Jackson  Nov.lQ 
Pres.  Jefferson  Nov.  22 
Pres.  Grant  Dec.  4 


K.  28 
9 


Jan. 

Feb. 


21 

2 


Send  the  information  blank 
for  full  details. 


Inlorr 


INFORMATION  HI. ANK 
To  U.  S.  Shipping  Bo.nl 
■lion  Office  7*06  W  aehiofltoa.  D.  C. 


I*lr»»r  trxA  wMhm*  o(*i<mk>ii  lit'  l'.  ?.  c;  _ 

llooUct  livini  «r»r*l  t».»*  »twl i  Infonuiioq  trtt’4- 
li*  U.S.  <;<.•*  rnnxot  >Mp»  |  am  roraMrii*«  a  trip 
ihe  Oileat  (  I  lu  Fun**  □  to  South  Amenta  M 
wo«l4  iratfl  ll  da-»  L.  2.1  Li.  li  □ 


#  hr 

Admiral  Oriental  Line 

K  fur1*  ft*  *  V  y or*  an 

J  m2  ires t  Adams  Si*,  -  Chicago  ill 
/.  C.  5rni/A  Jttiir.  Scuttle,  frojh 
OS.#  Market  St,.  San  trnrirUco.  Cal 
1703  Dime  Bank  Bldg-.  Detroit.  Mich . 

or  L~l  ~  4—rv, 


Opermtm  /or 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Owner*  of  the  Vessels 


“  npHK  law  of  t be  jungle  rules  the  under¬ 
world  of  Detroit,”  announces  the 
Detroit  Xetrs.  beginning  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  criminal  conditions  that  have  arisen 
in  the  border  city  since  the  enactment  of 
national  Prohibition  in  the  United  States. 
There  an-  at  least  10,000  "blind  pigs"  in 
Detroit,  the  jiaper's  investigators  declare, 
and  illegal  liquor  activities  have  resulted 
in  97  killings  in  the  city  since  1919.  l*ro- 
fesiional  killers  in  bootleg  wars  pick  off 
i heir  victims  at  so  much  per  head,  or  ex¬ 
tort  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  payment  of 
bribes  and  ransoms.  The  whole  United 
State*  Army,  announce*  a  Xetem  editorial, 
accompanying  the  first  article,  could  hardly 
force  the  observation  of  tho  Prohibition 
statutes  in  Detroit,  while  the  attitudes  of 
the  public,  of  tho  courts,  judges,  police  and 
prosecutors,  continue  in  tho  present  Htate  of 
disagreement  and  confusion.  Tlio  chances 
of  conviction  on  a  charge  involving  the 
liquor  laws  are  said  to  1*  1  in  144. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  facts,  says  the 
brought  out  by  a  careful  investiga- 
lion,  that  seem  to  place  the  city  fully  on  a 
l*ar  with  the  so-called  "wet  centers"  of  the 
Hast,  as  for  ns  liquor  lawlessness  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  an  introductory  article,  we 
read: 

Time  was  when  even  tho  toughest  rwort- 
kreper  hml  the  promotion  of  establish.*! 
society  by  reason  «>f  his  saloon  license,  hut 
to-day  the  dispenser  «*f  alcoholic  liquors  is 
beyond  tho  pale,  and  is  the  prey  of  organ¬ 
ised  gang*  which  sweep  tho  city  even  a* 
tho  robln-r  l*arou*  of  tho  Dark  Ages  swept 
through  Kurope. 

Without  law  them  is  anarchy,  and  the 
police  department  frankly  admits  that  con¬ 
viction  under  the  law  is  almost  im|>o**ih|c, 
l>ecnu*e  of  red  tape,  legal  technicalities, 
inertiu  and  public  opinion  as  ex  pres  t  in  u 
city  the  rise  of  Detroit.  Judges  and  Prose¬ 
cutor  concur  in  this.  What  few  convictions 
tho  police  have  been  able  to  obtain— as  the 
record*  show — bavo  Ix-en  gained  by  con¬ 
centration  ou  violation  of  the  dry  law  at  the 
cost  of  other  duties. 

When  Detroit  was  declared  officially  dry. 
five  years  ago.  tho  police  rtvonls  showed 
then-  were  1.534  saloons  and  MX)  blind  pig-, 
making  a  total  of  2,334  place*  w  hen-  liquor 
eotild  U*  purchased.  To-dav.  acceding  to 
Police  Commissioner  Frank  II.  Croul.  then- 
ore  3.0UD  places  known  to  the  police  in 
Detroit  where  beer  aud  whisky  can  Ik- 
l>ought. 

A  careful  study  of  the  conditions  in 
Detroit  by  men  in  position  to  know  reveal* 
this  astounding  fact: 

“There  are  at  least  10.000  blind  pigs  in 
Detroit. 

"Then*  an-  blocks  of  the  city  in  which 
every  house  is  either  a  bootleg  stand  or  a 
Mind  pig.  One  investigator  found  in  one 
block  150  of  these  place*.  An  investigation 
of  20  blocks  in  this  one  neighborhood 
reveals  over  500. 

“Much  «»f  this  stuff  is  of  a  deadly  |H>i*on- 
ous  nature,  because  of  it*  source  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  made,  and  leads  the 
drinker  to  blindness,  madness  or  death.” 

"The  jH.lic*  cant  slop  them  any  mon- 
than  they  could  stop  a  swarm  of  lxx-s  with 
a  baseball  bat.”  declared  one  Judge  of  the 
Recorder's  court  who  verified  these  condi¬ 
tions. 


These  places  are  violating  tho  established 
law  of  the  State  and  the  nation,  therefore 
they  have  no  recourse  to  police  protection, 
in  the  generally  accepted  and  legal  use  of 
the  term.  Beyond  the  laws  established  by 
society,  they  must  resort  to  the  law  of  the 
jungle,  to  prey  upon  and  to  be  preyed  upon, 
willy-nilly. 

It  is  a  new  underworld,  the  like  of  which 
the  w’orhl  has  never  known  l>oforo.  ati 
underworld  Avhicli  indicts  the  death  |M>nalty 
in  its  robbery  and  pillage  without  a  flicker 
i>f  an  eyelid.  It  is  an  underworld,  frenzied 
by  millions  of  dollars  of  easy  profits  and 
crazed  by  tho  fear  of  losing  it.  It  metes  out 
justice  according  to  its  own  standards — 
with  dirk  and  pistol,  in  open  defiance  of  tin* 
code  of  civilized  government. 

Already  the  strange,  new-,  powerful  un¬ 
derworld.  spreading  like  a  vast  stain  over 
the  social  fabric,  has  taken  97  known  lives 
in  Detroit  since  the  advent  of  Prohibition, 
and  there  are  several  hundred  more  whose 
bodies,  fished  from  the  river  or  found  in 
ditches  and  fields  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  bear  mute  testimony  of  the  jungh* 
spirit  abroad  in  the  city;  bodies  of  un- 
named  men. 

Bootleg  barons  have  organized  into 
ptuks.  some  to  protect  themselves  from 
competitors,  others  to  prey  on  weaker 
bootlegger*.  Park  clashes  with  pack- 
knives  flash  in  the  dark,  shots  crackle  in  the 
night— and  next  morning  there  is  another 
mysterious  slaying  for  the  police  to  grapple 
with,  or  another  unidentified  body  in  the 
morgue. 

Of  what  is  tho  new  underworld  ootii- 
|H»*ed? 

First  nre  tho  bootlegger*,  blind-pig  and 
shady  roadhouse  o)Hrntors.  rum-runners 
and  moonshiners.  The  first  two  dipose  of 
the  wan  *  transported  to  them  by  the  rum¬ 
runner  or  manufactured  by  tho  moon¬ 
shiner. 

NexJ  ant  the  hi-jackers,  who  exist  by 
robbing  the  aliove.  levying  tribute  by 
armed  force,  and.  junglelike,  killing  if  they 
fail  to  get  it. 

Then  come  the  paid  gangster*,  homeless, 
masteries*  men.  froo-lanec  assassins,  hired 
a*  protection  from  the  hi-jneknr.  Them* 
l>aid  gunmen,  like  the  hi-jaekcr,  swell  their 
income  by  holding  up  blind  pig*  and  road¬ 
houses.  The  proprietors  dare  not  complain 
— for  they  themselves  are  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  law. 

The  above  are  called  "  the  Jackals  of  the 
Jungle."  The  writer  continues: 

In  the  midst  of  this  swirling  together 
«»f  rum-ninoer.  lKK»tl<*gger.  moonshiner. 
Mind-pig  o|xVator.  hi-jaeker  and  paid  gun¬ 
man  i*  the  rum  baron.  Up  organizes  "busi¬ 
ness,"  plans  "offensive*."  "fixes"  the  ufti- 
eials  that  eau  lx*  "flxt,"  and  reaps  the 
heavy  profits.  Sitting  like  a  general  at 
a  lxiard  of  strategy,  be  wields  the  control¬ 
ling  hand.  lie  is  the  Wolf  of  the  Jungle. 

Wolf  and  Jackal  alike,  bv  the  nature  of 
their  livelihood,  an-  held  to  the  grip  of  the 
Jungle  Law.  Its  result  is  a  continual  state 
of  war.  not  war  with  society  but  within  the 
Jungle. 

The  cycle  of  death  is  endless.  In  the 
tiles  of  the  homicide  squad  of  the  Detroit 
police  depart  incut,  the  clearing-house  of 
the  city's  w-id.-spnad  villainies,  may  be 
found  the  story  behind  the  slorv  of  even,' 
'laying.  Crimes  an-  cataloged  after  the 
manner  of  buds  and  blossoms  in  the  index 
of  a  botanist.  Some  are  classifh-d  under 
"jealousy,"  others  "family  trouble."  others 
"business  relations,"  others  "women.”  and 
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The  Illustration  on  the  left  >ko»i  the  original  crate  i 
lacturer  o/  miXor  truck  radiator,.  It  contain,  one  r adt 
content,  to  damage  in  ihtfment.  Alter  undying  tku 
trrohlem.  Weyerhaeuser  Crating  Engineer «  designed 
»«  radial***. 


Scientific  Crating  Means  More  Than 
the  Designing  of  a  Single  Crate 


MANY  manufacturers  still  look  upon  the 
packing  of  their  floods  as  a  minor  incident 
of  their  business.  They  haven’t  investigated 
the  far-rcaching  results  of  better  packing. 

When  manufacturers  in  many  lines  of  indus¬ 
try,  with  the  cooperation  of  Weyerhaeuser 
Crating  Engineers,  can  effect  savings  that 
amount  to  thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  it  is 
worth  the  time  of  any  busy  executive  to  check 
up  on  his  own  packing  methods. 

The  work  of  Weyerhaeuser  Crating  Engi¬ 
neers  doesn’t  consist  in  merely  substituting 
one  crate  for  another.  They  apply  their  scien¬ 
tific  principles  and  practical  experience  to  a 
manufacturer’s  shipping  problems.  Quite  fre¬ 
quently  they  revolutionize  a  concern’s  pack¬ 
ing  practices. 


A  saving  of  17 %  in  shipping  weight,  per  radiator. 

A  considerable  saving  in  labor. 

The  shipment  ot  654  radiators  per  car  as  against 
500  radiators  in  old  style  crates. 

The  returns  from  good  packing  often  extend 
far  beyond  the  shipping  room.  It  eliminates 
damage  claims  and  speeds  up  collections.  It 
decreases  sales  resistance  and  so  gives  the 
salesman  a  new  selling  tool.  Safe  packing 
builds  good  will. 


'T'  1 1 E  services  of  Weyerhaeuser  Crating  En- 
1  ginccrs  arc  offered  to  executives  of  busi¬ 
ness  concerns— by  appointment  on  request. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  servioe.  This  organization 
(eels  that  the  position  of  lumber  as  the  standard  material 
(or  shipping  containers  imposes  the  obligation  to  deliver 
100%  value  with  every  (oot  o(  lumber  we  sell. 

For  crating  purposes,  this  organization  supplies  (rom 
its  6ftcen  distributing  points,  ten  different  kinds  o(  crating 
lumber,  of  uniform  quality  and  in  quantities  ample  for  any 
shipper's  needs. 

A  booklet,  "Better  Crating,"  which  outlines  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  crate  construction  and  explains  the  personal 
service  of  Weyerhaeuser  Engineers,  will  he  sent  on  request 
to  any  manufacturer  who  uses  crating  lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are  distributed  through 
the  established  trade  channels  by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales 
Company,  Spokane,  Washington,  with  branch  offices  at 
208  So.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago;  220  Broadway,  New  York; 
Lexington  Bldg.,  Baltimore;  and  2694  University  Avc., 
St.  Paul,  and  with  representatives  throughout  the  country. 


TAKE  the  case  of  the  motor  truck  radiator 
illustrated  above.  This  concern  was  pack¬ 
ing  one  radiator  in  a  crate  and  having  trouble 
with  shipments  damaged  in  transit.  The 
Weyerhaeuser  Engineers  worked  out  a  crate 
that  carries  six  radiators  and  that  gives  ample 
protection  to  the  contents. 

The  results  of  applying  scientific  packing  to 
this  problem  were: 

A  better  emte  in  every  respect. 

A  saving  of  43%  of  lumber,  per  radiator. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  for  industry  of  pattern  and  flask  lumber,  factory  grades  for  reman  ufacturiug,  lumber 
for  boxing  and  crating,  structural  timbers  for  industrial  building.  And  each  of  these  items  in  the 
species  and  type  of  a rood  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 


The  Original  Steel  Wine 

Digitized  by  Google 
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Window  Openings  Be  Filled  ? 

Like  This?  or  This  ?  or  This  ? 


Or  should  one  of  76  other  combinations  be  used? 


"I  never  realized  there  were  so  many  ways  to 
fill  the  window  openings  in  my  building,”  said  a 
big  manufacturer.  He  needed  bays  12  lights 
wide  by  5  lights  high,  and  he  had  just  been 
shown  79  logical  ways  to  get  them  with  Fenestra 
standard  and  semi -standard  windows — the  same 
sized  glass  throughout — and 
only  slight  variations  in  the 
size  of  openings. 

And  he  was  even  more  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  cost  of 
the  most  expensive  ‘‘layout” 
was  nearly  50%  more  than 
the  most  economical  one. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Fen¬ 
estra  Field  Engineers  are  so 
frequently  called  into  con¬ 
sultation  by  architects,  con¬ 
tractors  and  building  owners. 

The  proper  selection  of  steel 
windows  for  a  building  in¬ 
volves  much  more  than  di¬ 
mensions  and  prices.  Not  only 
the  size  of  your  window  bays  should  be  consid¬ 
ered,  but  the  height  of  your  ceilings,  the  number 
and  size  of  your  work  rooms  and  even  the  kind 
of  work  to  be  performed. 

Fenestra  Field  Engineers  apply  their  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  of  WindoWalls  to  the  needs  of 


each  particular  building.  They  try  to  design  your 
windows  so  that,  at  minimum  cost,  you  will  secure 
proper  light,  and  correct  ventilation  —  working 
conditions  that  make  for  healthy,  efficient 
employees,  and  therefore,  maximum  production 
from  your  plant.  Here  is  a  pertinent  example: 

A  large  American  corpora¬ 
tion  had  plans  for  a  mam¬ 
moth  new  factory  in  an  east¬ 
ern  city.  The  local  Fenestra 
Field  Engineers,  after  figuring 
the  steel  sash  according  to  the 
tentative  plans,  suggested  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  window 
units.  They  were  able  to  de¬ 
sign  a  simpler  “layout”,  use 
standard  instead  of  special 
units;  increase  the  lighting 
area  and  retain  almost  the 
same  ventilation.  The  re¬ 
vised  design  showed  a  saving 
of  $14,000  on  the  cost  of  the 
sash  alone. 

You  will  find  in  the  local  Fenestra  organization 
near  you,  practical  men  who  arc  prepared  to  con¬ 
fer  with  you  at  any  time  without  the  slightest 
obligation  on  your  part.  Our  1923  “Blue  Book” 
— a  116  page  catalog  of  Fenestra  products— is 
sent  free  on  request. 


DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  T-2242  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  DETROIT 
For  Canada:  Canadian  Metal  Window  fit  Steel  Product*.  Ltd.,  160  River  St.,  Toronto 


Tehestra 

The  Original  Steel  WindoWall 


Tfee  new  edition  of  ihe  "Bhje  Book 
of  Steel  Window*",  iim  off  the  prwa. 

wnte  for  a  copy  TTigTiizea  uy  uoogit 


still  others  "feud."  These  classification*.  however,  are  super¬ 
ficial.  If  one  delves  deep  into  thesi-  records  still  vibrating  from 
the  gusts  of  human  passion  of  which  they  speak,  in  nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  the  ease*  the  strings  that  jerk  men  to  their  graves 
are  found  to  bo  pulled  by  the  Hand  of  Bootleg  Rum. 

The  "story  behind  the  story."  told  brutally  and  coldly  in  the 
cramped  handwriting  of  detectives,  is  the  same,  time  after  lime. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  Jungle  Law,  how  it  strikes,  and  where — t hi¬ 
story  of  the  endless  conflict  over  bootlegging  between  the 
Jackals  and  the  Wolf. 

Your  gunman  of  to-day  is  not  the  rougli-drrst  Apache  type  of 
the  movies  ami  the  story-book*;  rather,  he  is  a  foppish,  immacu¬ 
lately  clad  young  man  with  shiny  hair,  who  knows  he  prey* 
on  t hose  beyond  the  law,  and  who  kills  because — well,  killing  is 
hi*  business  and  he  is  quite  proud  of  his  skill.  Often  he  is 
brought  to  Detroit  from 
New  York.  Chicago,  or 
Buffalo,  just  to  do  a  spe¬ 
cial  job,  and.  being  paid 
off,  departs  to  his  erst¬ 
while  haunts.  The  money 
pour*  so  steadily  into  the 
coffer*  of  the  booze  kings 
they  can  afford  to  pay 
high  wages  for  the  ser- 
vires  of  the  death-dealer. 

The  actual  operation 
of  the  "blind  pigs"  in 
Detroit,  describ'd  in  a 
speeiul  article  of  the 
aeries,  is  said  to  show  a 
good  deni  of  ingenuity. 

For  instance; 

There  is  an  undertak¬ 
ing  establishment  III  l>e- 
fruit  which  has  Iwen 
doing  a  prosjierous  busi¬ 
ness  for  several  years, 
and  yet  no  corpse  has 
e»  er  been  carried  t  (trough 
its  portals.  Mourners 
conic  regularly,  but  they 
leave  after  a  while  in 
belter  spirits  than  when 
they  entered.  A  hearse 
wends  its  way  regularly 
Up  1  lie  driveway  to  tin- 
rear  door. 

Theoudertakingostah- 
Ushim-nt  is  a  blind  pig. 

There  is  a  lawyer's 
office  in  one  of  tin-  down¬ 
town  office  buildings 
which  does  n  big  busi¬ 
ness,  but  which  lias  never 
luid  a  ease,  except  it  be 

either  .Scotch,  rye.  bourbon  or  In-vr.  Tin-  sig.i  on  the  door  say* 
"attorney-at-law."  One  enters  to  And  a  brisk  ami  businesslike 
young  woman  at  the  stenographer's  desk,  and  if  tin-  visitor  i«  mil 
known  to  her,  she  ask*  his  business.  He  want*  to  sue  hi*  mothcr- 
in-law  or  a  railroad  He  is  ushered  into  a  side  room  and  the 
"lawyer"  explains  he  does  not  handle  that  Urn-  of  business, 
whatever  it  might  l»-. 

If  the  visitor  is  known,  he  nod*  smilingly  to  the  young  lady 
and  goes  into  tin*  other  offices.  There  he  can  buy  w  hat  he  wishes, 
without  being  molested,  in  a  comfortable  chair  mid  with  good 
service. 

There  is  a  grain  and  feed  stun-  in  one  residential  district  which 
to  date,  alt  ho  it  look*  prosperous,  has  never  sold  a  grain  of  corn 
or  u  wisp  of  hay.  All  business  i*  done  at  the  rear  where  circular 
stain*  of  many  glasses  warrant  belief  that  the  business  is  an 
active  one. 

Then-  is  a  Turkish  bathhouse  in  the  down-town  district 
which  hns  lieen  running  since  ITohibition,  but  which  for  several 
years  has  given  no  customer  a  bath  in  relation  to  his  epidermis. 
Even  the  proprietor  takes  his  own  Saturday  night  ablution*  in 
hi*  resident ial  tub.  The  place  i*  a  blind  pig. 

It  is  related  that  one  evening  a  somewhat  inebriated  gentleman 
insisted  on  being  given  a  Turki*h  bath.  A*  the  plan-  had  once 
been  Iliad  for  that  purpose,  the  proprietor,  as  a  gay  jest  of  late 
even  time,  put  him  in  the  old  steam-box.  turned  on  the  steam 
ami  forgot  nliout  him.  When  he  was  rescind  some  time  later  bo 
was  nearly  dead. 

There  i*  n  tin-  store  in  another  street  near  by  which 


sionally  sells  a  tin-,  but  which  usually  is  just  nut  of  the  kind 
you  want.  One  might  marvel  at  how'  n  business  conducted  so 
poorly  could  exist.  1'nless  one  were  within  the  enchanted  cirrle. 
and  then  one  would  understand.  The  place  i.«  a  blind  pig.  ami 
the  loads  of  tire*  which  come  in  but  which  never  seem  to  go  out. 
are  in  reality  bottled  goods  and  k«-g*. 

Th«-*e  are  just  n  few  of  the  high  spots  in  the  weird  and  won¬ 
derful  array  of  10,000  place*  where  alcoholic  refreshment*  ar»‘ 
served  in  defiance  of  the  established  law. 

They  can  be  found,  reports  the  investigator,  in  l>arl>er-*hops. 
candy-storv*.  meat  markets,  grocery -utores,  drug-store* — there 
is  no  manner  of  place  but  the  genius  of  the  law-breaker  has 
conceivid  it  as  a  safe  place  to  do  business.  Then*  ore  even 

uuverifiid  report*  that 
onec&st  side  church  l-n***- 
ment  has  lw*en  u—d  f<»r 
that  purpose. 

But,  while  these  places 
an*  inten*stiug  a*  fn-ak 
instances  of  law  viulat  ion. 
continues  the  w  riter: 

So  hold  have  most  of 
the  big  operator*  grown 
that  they  do  not  bother 
any  mon*  with  such 
camouflage.  They  do 
business  in  the  open  w*th 
swinging-door*  and  tong 
bar*  and  many  bar¬ 
tenders,  just  a-  they  did 
lief  ore  tin*  war. 

In  fact,  so  ki*«*n  ha- 
com|H*tition  grown  for 
catering  to  tin*  thirsty 
that,  the  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten  in-titution.  the 
"fn*  lunch"  ha*  U-en 
restonil.  And  custom¬ 
ers  argue  over  the  n da¬ 
tive  merits  of  tin-  brew¬ 
ery’s  product*  again-t 
that  brewery**  output. 
Then*  i*  al*o  bitterness 
and  jealousy  over  the 
sixe  of  the  glass  of  la«rr 
served  for  a  quarter. 

In  tin*  nest  of  blind 
pigs  which  almost  sur¬ 
round  the  County  Build¬ 
ing  then*  is  one  with  a 
long  bar  and  great  popu¬ 
larity.  This  Imr  i*— or 
was  —  serving  old-fash¬ 
ioned  big  schuprrt  of 
beer.  The  others  lost  trade  and  resented  the  liberality  of  the  one 
proprietor,  lie  was  gi<ttiug  hi*  lus-r  from  a  local  brewery  which 
i*  right  now  making  a  tremendous  hit  with  its  output.  The  rival 
dealer-  gut  together  and  went  to  the  brewery  agent. 

"Make  him  quit  selling  so  much  beer  for  a  quarter,"  was  their 
ultimatum,  "or  we  will  boycott  your  brewery  and  buy  from  the 
others." 

The  lilwral  gentleman  was  induced  to  cut  down  the  nw  of  his 
drink*  and  peace  ha-  bsen  n*ston*d  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
County  Building.  The  l*eer  had  grown  so  jiopular  that  he  did 
not  want  to  lose  his  connection  with  the  local  brewery. 

"Where  are  these  blind  pigs?"  is  a  question  ofteu  u-ked  by 
the  law-abiding. 

About  a«  comprehensive  an  answer  as  could  In*  given  would  I-.*. 
•'Everywhere.**  There  i«  no  stratum  of  life,  nnd  no  geographical 
locality  in  Detroit.  fn*e  from  them. 

In  one  lug  upnrtmctit  house  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
city  a  group  of  men  employed  in  the  neighborhood  knew  then.' 
wen-  two  apartment*  which  sold  beer  ami  whisky.  They  made 
a  mistake  one  day  and  knocked  at  the  wrong  door.  When  • 
strange  woman  answered  their  knock  they  apologized  and  said 
they  had  gone  to  the  wrong  B|»artmi*nt. 

"Oh.  no.  you  haven't."  she  answen*d  quickly.  "I  sell  it,  too, 
come  on  in.** 

Investigation  revealed  that  practically  every  occupant  of  the 
building  wa«  selling  booze.  and  bad  his  or  her  regular  customer*. 

A  young  man  came  to  the  News  office  some  lime  ago  and 
wanted  lo  know-  if  be  could  be  told  when-  he  could  gel  I  toon! 


HK  TIIKIVKS  ON*  IT!" 

In  il..-  New  York  Ktmma  Work! 
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Consider  the  woodworker- 


Among  all  craftsmen  there  are 
none  who  possess  greater  skill 
than  carpenters  and  wood¬ 
workers.  Tools  and  hardware 
favored  by  these  men  must  be 
right.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Mexican  war  in  ’45,  they  have 
continuously  endorsed  Stanley 
leadership. 


For  example ,  tb«  >mm«  u  *o«j 

rnaxil.ctnrmf,  ihc  Slaalay  Ba«l*r  flaa*  ■* 
•a pram.  <n  iu  clati. 


STANLEY 

Butts  and  Hinges  —  Carpenters  Tools  C|§? 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONNECTICUT 

GARAGE  HARDWARE  — DOOR  BUTTS  HINGES  AND  BOLTS  —  CA  R  PENTER  S  AND  HOUSEHOLD  TOOLS 

_  _ Digitiaeti  tff-  Google 
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and  room  in  some  worth-while  boarding¬ 
house. 

"I've  tramped  the  city,"  he  said,  "and 
every  place  1  get  into  turns  out  to  Im*  a 
blind  pig.  The  rents  are  terrible,  and  the 
noise  makes  it  impossible  to  sleep  nights. 
I've  tried  more  than  a  lialf -dozen  suppos¬ 
edly  respectable  places,  and  after  I've 
moved  in.  I've  found  them  either  blind 
pigs  or  worse.'' 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  feature 
of  the  whole  business,  concludes  The  A7ir«, 
is  the  attitude  of  the  public,  especially  as 
reflected  in  the  verdicts  of  judges  and  juries. 
If  a  violator  of  the  liquor  laws  is  forced  to 
stand  trial  at  ull — which  is  said  to  l>o  un¬ 
likely — "he  runs  practically  no  danger  of 
conviction.”  The  record,  ns  report»*d  by 
tho  .Vewt  investigator,  runs: 

A  total  of  1  .280  cases  wen*  brought  to  the 
Ibcorder's  Court  for  trial  in  the  |M*ri«Nl 
lietwren  January  I  and  August  15  of  this 
year. 

Fifty  per  cent-  were  dismissed  because 
of  lack  of  projn*r  evidence. 

In  500  of  these  cases  the  defendants  were 
content  to  plead  guilty.  |»ay  their  fines  and 
charge  it  up  to  "overhead"  so  as  not  to 
waste  the  time  nwav  from  their  places  of 
business. 

In  the  remaining  720  ruses  the  defen¬ 
dants  pleaded  not  guilty.  Six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  of  there  wen*  dismissed  on  the 
motion  of  tin*  prosivulor’s  office.  The  n- 
mnining  .*15  defendants  stood  trial;  at)  of 
them  wen*  found  not  guilty  by  juries.  The 
remaining  five  wen*  convicted. 

Thus  in  Ibcorder's  Court  the  n*cord  i« 
five  convictions  for  720  cases  in  which  the 
defendant  pleaded  not  guilty. 

In  Federal  Court  the  conditions  are 
soinewhnt  the  same.  In  this  identical 
period  503  cases  wen*  brought  up.  The 
greater  shnn*  of  them  wen*  weeded  out  by 
J.  Stanley  llunl.  Cnited  States  Commis¬ 
sioner.  on  tin*  grounds  that  under  the  law 
i*m*st*  wen*  not  justifiable.  Of  these  case* 
ISO  were  brought  to  trial.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-one  convictions  wen*  obtained. 
Of  the  It’d  defendants  convicted  lit) 
pleaded  guilty,  to  save  themselves  the 
expense  and  delay  of  a  jury  trial. 

So  perf«*cted  has  Itecomc  the  game  that  he 
hires  what  the  men  of  the  trade  call  a  ''rail 
guy."  He  takes  the  "rap,"  or  arrest.  Tho 
writer  explains  this  new  profession: 

The  "rap  guy"  is  hired  to  do  just  one 
thing:  To  1m*  the  goat  when  there  is  n  raid 
made.  Tho’soft-drink  license  is  token  out  in 
his  name.  Hefon*  the  law  he  is  the  proprie¬ 
tor.  He  gets  three  meal**  a  day.  all  he  wants 
to  drink,  his  cigars,  and  sometimes  as  high 
as  $100  a  week,  to  pretend  to  he  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  Often  he  earns  more  by  tending 
bar.  When  the  place  is  raidi*d  he  is  placed 
under  arrest.  He  is  accused  iu  court  and 
either  stands  trial  or  pleads  guilty.  Mean¬ 
while  in  his  absence  business  g«M*s  right  on 
with  a  new  or  substitute  "rap  guy"  in  hi* 
place. 

There  are  10.000  blind  pigs  in  Detroit. 
The  police  point  to  the  fact  that  there*  are- 
only  I.50N  men  on  the  force  and  ask  how 
they  can  co|«e  with  the  situation  when 
public  opinion  is  against  them. 

Detroit  voted  wet.  they  will  jtoint  out,  in 
!  the  eke t ion  of  1916.  as  follows: 


ABOVE  Food  crIU  before  Ihe  cipiotloa 

BELOW  -  -Foo  I  cell*  •"<-»  the  oplotion.  M.gnif.cJ  140  limn 

■  *7*  4  *F  *i  .  •• 

•*.  ►.  *•  t'  - 

■  •*  *  ; 


•  A 


Steam  -  Exploded 

Grains  puffed  to  airy  globules 
Food  cells  broken — easy  to  digest 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  whole  grains  steam-exploded. 
Over  125  million  steam  explosions  arc  caused  in  every  kernel. 

The  food  cells  arc  thus  broken  for  easy  digestion.  The  whole- 
grain  elements  are  fitted  to  feed. 

This  is  the  process  invented  by  Professor  A.  P.  Anderson. 


Airy,  flaky — 8  times  normal  size 

The  grains  ore  airy  globules,  toasted,  thin  and  crisp, 
like  flavor  makes  them  food  confections. 


The  nut- 


Thus  whole 
compare  with 


o 


<1 


V 


grains  are  made  tempting.  No  cereal  dainties  can 
these.  In  millions  of  homes  Puffed  Grains  have 
given  these  supreme  foods  a  multi¬ 
plied  delight. 

Minerals  —  vitamines  —  bran 

These  fascinating  foods  urge 
children  to  cat  more  whole  grains 
and  more  milk.  And  those  supply 
essentials  without  which  children 
cannot  thrive. 


Quaker 

Puffed 

Wheat 


Whole  wheat  supplies  12  needed 
minerals  which  growing  children 
must  have.  Also  the  daily  need  of 
bran.  Milk  supplies  the  vitamines 
— all  three. 


Quaker 

Puffed 

Rice 


Serve  Puffed  Grains  with  cream  and  sugar.  Mix  in  every  dish 
of  fruit.  Crisp  and  douse  with  melted  butter  for  hungry  children 
between  meals.  Use  like  nut  meats  in  home-made  candy  and  as 
garnish  on  ice  cream. 

Keep  ever  handy  and  children  will  eat  in  a  dozen  ways,  morning, 
noon  and  night.  And  that  insures  the  food  essentials  countless 
children  lack. 

The  Quaker  Qal  s  (pm p any 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Wot 

Dry 
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62.407 

53.823 


9,674 


Wet  majority 


And  ill  1919.  at  a  resubmisaion  of  the 
question,  the  vote  was: 


89.203 

56,494 


Wet  majority 


The  practical  collapse  of  the  Prohibition 
law  enforcement  in  Detroit,  however,  con¬ 
cludes  the  investigator,  is  due  to  so  many 
reason!  with  so  many  angles  to  eaeh  one. 
that  it  is  hard,  even  after  months  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  study,  to  analyze  them  all. 
To  take  up  some  of  the  reasons: 


Police,  judges  und  prosecutors,  al>ovo  all 
other  things,  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enforce  a  law  the  majority  do  not  want 
enforced. 

Oftioially  and  collectively: 

The  police  blame  the  judges  and  the  pros¬ 
ecutors. 

The  judges  blame  the  police  and  the 

prosecutors. 

The  prosecutors  blame  the  judgi  s  and 
the  police. 

Privately  and  individually,  the  jiolice 
oflleials,  the  judges,  the  prosecutor*  (all 
rontldentially)  blame  individuals,  but  each 
■grew  he  lacks  proof  of  his  charges.  Kach 
agrees  that  present  conditions  arc  chaotic 
and  law  enforcement  a  thing  impossible. 

First,  t here  is  public  opinion. 

Second,  the  human  equation  of  easy 
money,  friendships,  politic*,  desires  for  an 
occasional  (or  frequent )  drink. 

Third— and  most  vital— the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  wife- 
guards  the  individual  against  illegal  search 
and  seizure. 

Fourth,  there  is  confusion  among  the 
courts,  the  |K>lioe.  and  the  prosecutors  as  to 
the  search  and  seizure  law.  So  involved  has 
this  become  that  even  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  has  decided  con¬ 
trary  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's 
post  rulings,  and  even  flnds  its  own  lumch 
violently  divided  on  the  matter.  There  is  a 
Lick  of  unanimity  even  in  the  high  courts 
and  indecision  in  the  lower  courts  and  the 
enforcing  officer*,  to  snv  nothing  of  public 
opinion.  And  as  one  thoughtful  writer  lias 
recently  said: 

'■  Indecision  in  public  opinion  i«  the  open 
gate  through  which  the  forces  of  nihilism 
pour  into  the  citadel  of  civilization." 


The  constitutional  safeguard  is  hard  to 
gt>t  around,  says  the  writer,  and  results  in 
the  nullifying  of  a  good  deal  of  Prohibition 
effort.  There  is  some  hope,  however.  The 
Keu*  points  out,  in  one  of  the  several  edi¬ 
torials  accompanying  its  series  of  articles, 
in  the  fact  that  the  "juries  in  Federal 
Courts  are  somewhat  less  inclined  to  give 
the  liquor  offender  a  clean  Dill  of  health." 
The  editor  concludes: 


o/uafify  asxttres 
Comfort  and  Service 


FORM  FITTING  KNITTED 
LOOSE  FITTING  WOVEN 
GARMENTS  IN  THE 
MODISH  STYLES 


The  circumstance  lends  further  practical 
support  to  the  contention  that  the  United 
States  Government  must  adopt  at  once  a 
new  program  of  liquor  law  enforcement  to 
which  nothing  to  date  has  l«s*n  compara¬ 
ble.  a  courageous,  iron-handed  campaign 
which  will  test  completely  and  adequately 
the  future  status  of  Prohibition  in  these 
United  States. 


MtAPOLIS 


TMl  MUMSINOWCAS  COOPOKATI 


to  COAST 

fast  service 
by  sea 

New  York- 
California 


Splendid  transatlantic 
liners.  A  call  at  Ray 
Havana;  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francis¬ 
co.  Fifteen  delightful 
days.  Regular  Sailing^ 


Panama  Pacific  Line 


MOTORING  -  AND  *  AVIATION 


A  NEW  WORI.D'S-RECORD  SPEEDSTER 


AMERICAN  airplanes  have  once  more 
.  set  up  new  marks  for  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion.  "For  the  first  time  in  recorded  his¬ 
tory,”  in  the  words  of  an  imprest  observer, 
•'a  human  body  was  hurtled  through  space 


This  new  record  supersedes  the  previous 
world’s  speed  record  of  236  miles  per  hour, 
made  by  Lieutenant  Maughan.of  the  Army, 
a  year  ago.  It  may,  incidentally,  help 
to  explain  why  France's  fastest  fiver,  Sadi 


THediferranea 


(Limited  to  4$ 


Cunard  S.  S.  “SCYTHIA 


•Sailing  Jan.  JO.  |9J*.  67  days,  trpratm,  it. 
tomplrte  iMiYfti  i*/  lit  IQJJ  iimil.tr  Ot.nr 
tame  tlramcr,  tiiU inf 

EGYPT -PALESTINE 

Madeira,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers 
Tunis,  Constantinople,  Greece, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera,  Monte 


'  TUB  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MPKED  DEVICE  BVBR  MADE" 

Aside  Horn  the  wonderful  streamlining.  iu.  shown  in  this  broadside  view,  the  new 
CurtKM  Navy  Rarer  b  colored  like*  humming,  bird  Iu  liody  b  a  rich  dark  blue. 
IU  wings  are  gold,  and  iu  pr»|tellor  b  silver. 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO 


nl  more  than  four  miles  a  minute."  when 
the  new  speed  plane*  for  the  Pulitzer  Race, 
in  St.  Louis,  were  put  through  their  trial* 
over  Long  Island.  The  rapidity  of  this 
pace  is  such,  another  ncwgpapcr  observer 
figures  out.  that,  if  the  plane  were  given 
fifty  feet  start,  and  fired  at  by  a  man  with 
an  ordinary  revolver  with  black  powder 
ammunition,  the  bullet  would  never  catch 
up  with  the  plane.  Considering  the  matter 
from  another  angle.  Lieutenant  Brow  of  the 
Navy,  when  he  was  winging  along  at  the 
rate  of  253  miles  an  hour—  faster  than  any 
human  I  wing  or  bird  had  ever  travchd 
before — was  covering  a  distance  of  374  feet 
each  time  the  second-hand  ticked.  This 
speed  would  have  taken  him  from  the 
Battery*,  at  the  foot  of  Manhattan  Island, 
to  the  Times  Building,  at  42nd  Street,  in 
altout  a  minute. 


Lceointo,  refused  an  offer  of  $10,000  to 
come  to  this  country  to  race  in  the  Pulitzer 
contest.  'Hie  French  fiver  has  reuched  a 
Sliced  of  233  mile*  an  hour  in  a  plane  which, 
it  is  reported,  has  not  sufficiently  large 
"factors  of  safety"  to  fit  tho  regulations  of 
American  racing.  The  Pulitzer  authorities 
offend  to  waive  safety  factors  in  an  effort 
to  have  France  represented  in  the  race. 
The  rabies  report  that  Lecointe  advised 
the  FYeneh  public  to  "make  reservations  of 
credulity”  when  a  new  American  record  of 
238  miles  an  hour,  made  over  Long  Island 
two  days  In-fore  Lieutenant  Brow  hung  up 
the  new  mark,  was  cabled  to  France.  M. 
Lecointe,  it  was  rei>ort«d  from  Paris  on 
the  same  day  tliut  the  new  iqieed  reconl  was 
sot  in  Long  Islund,  has  licen  officially 
neognizod  as  holder  of  the  world's  altitude 
record.  Examination  of  his  barograph 


THE  SMALLEST  AND  FASTEST  OF  RACING  PLANES 

ll  flashes  through  the  sir  with  something  like  ihc  speed  of  a  black-powder  revolver 
bullet,  some  37*  feet  per  second  This  front  view  of  the  Navy  CurtLs*  IUot 
shows  how  the  dodgn  has  been  "cleaned  up”  to  decrease  air  resistance. 
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PEERLESS 


Let  us  make  this  one  point 
perfectly  clear. 

No  American  motor  car, 
regardless  of  price,  excels 
the  New  Peerless  Eight  in 


performance,  dependabil¬ 
ity,  beauty  and  comfort. 

The  recent  change  in  Peer¬ 
less  prices  gives  new  and 
positive  emphasis  to  this  fact. 


The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Having  owned  more  than  thirty  auto¬ 
mobiles,  beginning  with  a  single  cylinder, 
and  including  most  of  the  high  grade 
cars  that  have  been  on  the  market,  I 
believe,  without  question,  the  Peerless 
I  now  have  is  the  best  automobile  I 
have  ever  owned,  regardless  of  cost. 

L.  S.  Carroll, 

30  Church  Server.  New  Yorfc  Cirv 


New  Prices 

$2690  to  $4090,  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland,  dependent 
cm  the  style  of  body  you  select.  The  Peerless 
line  of  bodies  includes  touring  cars,  coupes, 
sedans  and  limousine* 
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Jfjur'ri  e  's 

WRAP-AROUND 

fT^HE  Wrap-around  is  a  Corset 
X  without  any  lacings  any¬ 
where.  It  fits  better  without  lac¬ 
ings  than  any  laced  corset  with 
them. 

Note  the  smooth,  flat  back;  the 
beautifully-fitting  front,  the  two 
panels  of  just  enough  clastic  in 
just  the  right  place. 

No  imitation  can  take  the  place 
of  the  Wrap-around,  the  original 
and  only  mil  corset  without  lac¬ 
ings,  perfectly-fitting  and  there¬ 
fore  Invisible. 

Style  1 53,  illustrated,  is  for 
auxdgc  figuns. 


Send  for  folder  of  Warner’s  Wrap¬ 
arounds  for  stout-tvpe.slcndcr-cypc, 
average-type  and  curved-type  figures. 
Trices  SI-50  up. 

\Y'mp-uro*n*£i  a*t  made  only  by  rA*  Warner 
R'ixKc*i  Co..  1*7  MaJnon  Ait.t  New  York; 
W  W.  AJum»  . Sf  Chicago.  Geary  Si  .  San 
Ffrt nowo  MdJc  ab©  in  Canada  by  ibe  Warner 
Brother  t  Co  .  Mi/nfrcjf. 


shows,  according  to  the  report,  that  he 
reached  35,178  feet  on  his  attempt  of 
September  2,  thus  breaking  the  record  held 
by  lieutenant  Macreadv  of  the  United 
States  Air  Service,  whose  mark  of  34,509 
feet  had  stood  since  September,  1921.  This 
new  record  of  Lccointe's  is  tho  only  air¬ 
plane  world-record  not  now  held  by  Ameri¬ 
can  flyers. 

The  machine  that  made  the  new  speed 
record,  says  the  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Herald  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  "pre¬ 
sents  more  of  sheer  beauty  to  the  eye  than 
any  s]>ecd  device  ever  constructed  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Her  sleek,  narrow  fuselage 
was  paints  a  brilliant  royal  blue,  her 
wings  of  gold,  and  h«*r  flashing  pro|*  llor  of 
silver."  However: 

Experts  attribute  her  speed  not  to  these 
esthetic  excellences,  but  to  the  fact  tliat 
a  new  wing  ramlier  has  Ui  n  adopted.  She 
is  the  result  of  painstaking  work  in  the 
('urtiss  wind  tunnel,  where  even  the  pilot's 
head  has  bam  streamlined  to  n-duee  r<- 
sistanee.  She  lias  a  motor  that  develops  a 
tidy  500  horso-power. 

(lien  II.  ('urtiss,  who  designed  the 
plane,  was  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times 
on  the  advantage  of  the  new  type  of  raring 
wings.  He  said,  aceording  to  a  reporter: 

"All  raring  planes  are  lieing  built  at  the 
present  with  double-cambered  wings;  that 
is.  convex  on  !*oth  sides.  This  sha|>e  is  the 
result  of  ex|M<riments  in  our  wind  tuum-1 
in  developing  a  plane  which  would  have 
range  of  speed  and  safety  in  landing. 
With  the  old-style  wings  the  ratio  of  speed 
to  landing  was  two  to  one.  by  which  1 
mean  if  a  plain*  flew  at  the  rate  of  120  miles 
an  hour  its  landing  speed  would  he  sixty. 
To-day  we  showed  that  we  can  fly  a  plane 
at  24(1  miles  an  hour  and  land  at  70,  which 
is  a  reasonable  landing  s|M<cd. 

"Streamlining,  lightness  of  weight  and 
the  engine  are  other  factors  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  sjK>ed  w-e  made  to-day.  A 
feature  of  the  wing  construction  is  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  engine  radiator  in  the 
wing." 

A  new  propeller,  says  the  report,  also  had 
something  to  do  with  the  record  speed. 
This  "prop"  is  constructed  of  duralumin, 
and  is  a  recent  development  in  aeronautical 
construction.  There  are  several  other  new 
features  in  the  construction  of  the  little 
Curtiss  racer,  the  smallest  machine  in  the 
racer  division,  which  now  holds  the 
world's  record.  According  to  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Curtiss  Company: 

Some  might  think  that  the  little  racer  is 
hut  a  refinement  of  the  present  world's 
fastest  machine,  the  Army  Curtiss  Racer 
of  1922.  The  Curtiss  motor  has  been  rede¬ 
signed.  giving  it  some  fifty  horse-power  more 
for  a  weight  of  less  than  a  pound  and  a  third 
per  horse-pow«T.  The  new  Curtiss-R«*«'d 
duralumin  propeller  adds  some  speed.  The 
new  wing  has  tho  wing-type  radiator  of 
l3*t  year.  The  flexible  carriage  with  shock 
absorbers  has  been  eliminated,  and  a  new 
*  Curtiss-designed  wheel,  having  in  it  the 
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shock-absorbing  or  cushioning  effect  re¬ 
quired  for  landing,  and  doing  away  with 
the  head  resistance  of  the  old  carriage,  adds 
speed.  The  body  of  the  machine  is  slightly 
smaller  and  of  a  better  streamline. 

In  its  arrangements  with  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment.  tho  Company  guaranteed  a  speed 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Curtiss 
Racer  of  last  year.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
its  speed  trials,  wliich  followed  quickly, 
taken  over  a  measuml  course  in  horizontal 
flight  and  timed  by  an  electrical  timing  de¬ 
vice.  the  guaranteed  sjM-ed  was  greatly 
exceeded.  Speed  trials  taken  by  observa¬ 
tion  with  a  stop-watch  can  he  considered 
only  approximate,  when  it  is  realized  that 
an  error  of  a  fifth  of  a  second  means  an 
error  of  four  miles  per  hour.  Only  electrical 
timing  can  record  the  actual  speed. 

It  was  an  electrical  timing  device  that 
gnve  Lieutenant  Brow  an  average  of 
244.15  miles  per  hour  in  the  trials,  and  tlint, 
two  days  later  recorded  the  speed  of 
Lieutenant  Al  Williams,  one-time  pitcher 
for  the  Giants,  at  247.5  miles  per  hour. 
Lieutenant  Williams  flow  a  sister  ship 
of  Lieutenant  Brow's,  and  is  said  at  times, 
when  flying  with  the  wind,  to  have  reached 
an  extreme  *p«ed  of  200  miles  an  hour.  All 
of  these  records,  however,  newspaper  ob-i 
servers  warn  us.  may  Ik*  some  miles  under 
the  true  sjhss!  of  the  planes  involved,  since 
the  Navy  d<*c*  not  want  to  show  its  hand 
too  plainly  Itcforu  tin*  Pulitzer  Race.  The 
New  York  Times  reports: 

lieutenants  Brow  nnd  Williams  in  those 
Curtiss  planes,  with  Lieutenant  Calloway 
nnd  Lieutenant  Saundcrson  of  tin*  Marino 
Corps  in  tho  baby  Wright  racers,  w  ill  repre¬ 
sent  the  Navy  in  the  sjmssI  contests  at  St. 
Louis.  The  Wright  planes  have  mado 
records  in  the  neighl»orhood  of  238  miles 
|M*r  hour. 

Now  thnt  Lieutenant  Williams  has  been 
officially  chosen  for  the  team  the  story  of  his 
struggle  to  gain  a  place  may  Ih*  told.  Tho 
designers  of  the  Curtiss  plane  ton*  their 
hair  when  it  was  announced  he  was  to  pilot 
one  of  their  latest  products,  because  bo 
weighs  198  pounds. 

"I  sweat  my  brains  to  get  four  pound* 
off  the  material  of  the  ship."  said  W.  L. 
Gilmon*.  chief  designer  for  Curtiss,  "and 
they  saddle  me  with  forty  extra  pounds  of 
man." 

"Well,  it's  forty  pounds  of  thp  right 
man."  n-plied  Admiral  Moffett,  chief  of 
Navy  aviation,  and  yesterday  William* 
proved  thnt  he  is  among  the  few  men  who 
are  physically  capable  of  standing  tho 
terrific  strain  of  such  an  achievement. 

Commentators  ncnll  that,  in  the  Pulitzer 
Race  of  last  year,  the  high  sjatnl  attained — 
about  20S  miles  an  hour — caused  tem¬ 
porarily  unconsciousness  in  some  of  tho 
pilots,  when  making  tho  turns  of  tho 
course.  This  year,  it  is  reported,  a  wider 
swing  around  the  pylons  will  1m*  permitted, 
thus  reducing  the  physical  strain  on  tho 
drivers.  After  some  recent  trials  in  Long 
Island,  says  a  newspaper  observer: 

Both  Lieutenant  Sanderson  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  Williams  displayed  signs  of  physical 
distress.  Their  faces  were  reddened  and 
their  veins  distended.  Both  said  that 
flying  at  such  a  great  speed,  possible  only 
in  these  four  ships,  was  a  test  of  physical 
endurance.  _  ..  ,  ...  p  . 

"The  centrifugal  force  in  banking  these 
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Prizewinners  of  the 

FLEISCHMANN 

yeast  for  Healths 

y  CONTEST 


The  Flciachmann  Health  Conceit  cloned  Augutz  I  5. 
Due  io  tremendous  was  the  response  that  the  judges 
have  been  busy  ever  since. 

Here,  finally,  arc  the  I  53  prize-winners  selected 
aftercareful  consideration  of  thousands  andthou> 
sands  of  reports. 

Tliis  Contest  has  given  us  a  new  conception  of 
the  unique  place  won  by  Fleischmann's  Yeast  in 
millions  of  American  homes.  With  such  a  host 
of  men  and  women  to  whom  this  fresh  natural 
food  has  given  new  health  and  joy  in  life— it  has 


been  exceedingly  difficult  to  narrow  down  the 
selection  to  153. 

Our  sincerest  thanks  to  each  and  every  one  who 
took  part.  So  excellent  were  hundreds  of  reports 
which  must  go  unrecognized  that  we  regret  there 
weren't  prizes  for  all;  but  we  want  the  authors  to 
know  that  none  will  go  unappreciated.  And  as 
dozens  of  people  put  it:  “Whether  I  get  a  prize  in 
this  Contest  or  not,  Fleischmann's  Yeast  has  given 
me  the  biggest  prize  already — the  prize  of  perfect 
health!"  THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY. 
701  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


First  Prize  $1000.00 

MRS.  ALLAN  RAMSEY 
839  Milburn  Street,  Evanston,  111. 

Second  Prize  $500.00 

ELLERY  H.  CLARK 
1112Trcmont  Dldg.,  Doston,  Mass. 

Third  Prize  $500.00 

JAMES  H.  BOYCE 
P.  O.  Box  906,  Memphis.  Tenn.  ; 

10  Prizes  of  $  100.00 

Mrs.  Vermel.  I4»4-I»CImI**  St .  MootrwL Canada 
We*1«y  May.  Lon*  View.  Waahlngt'M 
U«.n  J.  HI.*.  *17  "Ml  First  Suuih  St..  Salt  I  ak* 
City,  Utah 

Mr*  Fbirrncc  A.  Locke.  4«»  Vine  St  .  \krun.  Ohio 

C.  A.  Dempoey.  RnarnuMint  Apt*  .  Winnipeg,  Can. 
Mr*.  II.  M.  Moot*.  H<<*  lioj.  Tiioon.  Girona 
W.  II  Bos*.  It'-im  6J4,  I*.  O.  Dept.  BUI*  .  V\  a»b- 
lostirn.  I*,  c. 

Mary  II  Lloyd.  Vl6  K..t  Mnrh.l  St  .  New  Albany. 
Indiana 

Rev  Jam*.  E.  W.  Cook.  Wilmington.  N.  C. 
Stuart  C.  Haiicr,  Superior  Hotel.  totCNtl. *»•». 

40  Prizes  of  $25.00  each 

F.  A.  ChrUtopti«r>oa.  i  v»  Echo  Are..  Fre-no,  Cat 
C.  I  Kimniel.  6*45  ll.lrn  Ave,  Detroit.  XIkH. 
Jane  Branch,  P.  O.  Ho*  7.*,.  Central  Park  St*.. 

I i -Hi - 1  > *•> .  trial 

Henry  O'Brien.  104*  E»»t  Are..  Sa«in*w. 

Michigan 

Caroline  Curiia*.  1710  Buinhrldgr  Are..  New  York. 
M.  M.  dauber.  it»y  Mercantile  BUI*  .  Oklahoma 
City.  OkU. 

Geo.  D  Kin*.  J406  S<*.  Park  A.r  .  Chicago.  IB. 
Mark  Fantctti.  *»<*  Fact  4lth  St  .  IWlUnl.  t»fe. 
Homer  Gauthier.  Sit*  Beverly  Rd.  Bruoklvn. 

Edward  M.  HoUnaon.  Cheater.  Nora  Seuti* 

Wiky  Kraux.  704  Ebrabeth  St..  Kalaicaroo. 
Michigan 

Mr*.  Hugo  BoUn.  WUbank  Apt*.  Ponca  City. 
Oklahoma 

Dr.  Jam.*  8  Cl.lm.l.  744s  Langley  Are..  Chicago. 
IlIlaoM 

Ann  Baichetdcr.  41*  Wr.t  loth  St..  New  York 
R.  Crawford.  1  r  F**i  lleniy  St..  Savannah,  Ga. 
("baric*  II  Ward.  *.i*  Ki.vell  St.  Kat..  Hahfay. 
Nova  Scotia 

Min*  11  I..  N'eUoo.  14#*  E.  Ererett  St..  Portland. 
Oregon 

Henry  J.  Carroll.  job  Market  St..  St.  Ix>ui*.  Mo. 
Ml'*  I..  R.  hollo.  Spriacbrld  t.  ardent.  L.  I. 
Jerry  Hogan.  Serine*  St  .  Columbaa.  Ohio 

G.  Henderson  Coyle,  «oj6  Crane  Are  .  Detroit. 

Mk'Mgan 

Mr*  R  D.  Stafford.  BaUardvale.  Max. 

Allred  R  Fair  hunt,  409  Adelphl  St..  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

Charle*  K.  Weller.  KVmingtun.  N.  J. 

Mr*.  O.  S.  Spaulding,  So] l  Lake-wool  Bird, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Abraham  Kandcl.  *t  Ea*t  7th  St.,  New  York. 


Mu*  France*  Barn..  P  O.  Bo*  *,*.  Mobvak.  NY. 
Frank  \l  Sf-iv.r.  P  t».  Boa  in.  Sylvan  Ars  , 
leuad,  .  N  J 

Mr*.  J  B  Ra— II.  m  N.  *lh  fR,  Marquette. 
Mhktg** 

II*.  J  L.M.t  artary.  Brooklyn  Mondial.  B.ooh- 

lyn.  N.  \  . 

H..MA  jhl—im,  jut  Lackland  Aw.  St. 

Rather  Shaw.  jSj  AurrtaU  Are.  San  Jo*c.  Cal. 
William  Ford.  North  St.  Norfolk.  Max. 

Mr.  II.  Clcaifchoea.  tia  »rd  Aveniar.  New  York 
A.  V.  Lockhart.  TOO  line  St  .  St  LonU.  Mo. 

Mr*  Ami  M  1  nnr,  i<*a  Erie  Si  .  la  Portr.  I  red. 
Warren  E-  Co*.  *«i  Madina  Are  .  N.w  York 
Warwick  H  Rl,der.  7*4  Lemcke  Bid*  .  lnd..a*po- 
M*.  lad. 

Roarmary  (Mrllo.  io  Croton  11 .  Irvington.  N.  V. 
John  P.Mmao,  ntj  (.rand  Conrontnr.  New  York 

100  Prizes  of  $10.00  ..ch 

Ei.a  Tanner.  Clorer.  L’tah 

Chae.  PoUchek,  Rshcnond  Highland..  W,.h. 

Mr*  kr-l  W  WlwL  Jo%6  t  bad  town*  M, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Walter  M.Gaban.  P.O.  Boa  11 77.  DaUae.  T.aa. 
Mr*.  Michael  W  B.rrett.  no  Bockingham  St, 
Waterbary.  Conn. 

A.  Alien  Se-ger.  V.  M.  C.  A  .  Mtnoeai-dlv  Mtno. 
Mar  I  .III  lan  Cohen  1599  Ka*t  New  York  Are, 
Brooklyn.  N.  V. 

Dmigl.*  C.^  Tomkjrn.  1176  Tayto*  Hall.  New 

Ruth  It  offhand.  *ov  »'kknl*c-  8t,  Lticn.  N.  Y. 
Char  F.  Mofcn.  h~«  l».  Sandp-iat.  Idaho 
Ch-.rU*  Woodrow.  »o4  N.  fth  St  .  Camden.  N.  J. 
Lillian  H  >u<l-i«e.  j**  C oogn  va  At*.  New  lUrm. 

Edward  C.  Clark.  41  Day  Are,  W  retlUM.  Mam. 
Mr.  K.  A.  Cl-vpman.  ChiUUwth*.  Ohio 
J.  F.  Blackburn.  :t  Linda  A*»  .  ttaklaod.  Cal 
Elaey  H.  frwto.  jijO  Ward  St  .  lift*  *af«h.  Pa. 
Herbert  All.  D-ll  Third  St  .  Maxdlmv.  O. 

Mr*.  Bather  Graham.  job  Liverpool  St,  Moatreal. 


Ruvoell  Caiulan.  4455  Maryland  Are  .  St.  loan. 

Mr*.  W.  C  Matthew*.  1 1  jo  S*.  C bailee  Are, 
New  Orlean*.  '.a. 

Cyril  A  i.eBtlcfmaaa.  1614  Teeth  Ave,  Brooklyn. 

K.  V. 

Lydia.M  De  F urate*.  Gen.  Deliver*.  Waukegan. 

W  H.  Ana  Me.  6  j  Sherrill  St  .  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

M  *  belle  Canomi*—.  Marathon.  N.  V. 

Fred  Meyer.  iroi  Kaat  RntSl.  1  —  Angel-a.  C*L 
Mr*.  Enllv  Etcrn.  *yo»  "MDiapeD  Blvd  .  Chi¬ 
cago.  In. 

John  Butkf.  401  Hult-rt  Block.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Mr#.  A  C.  Cowling.  4100  Minn.  Are  .  t  hickatha. 
<•»!*. 

C.  r  Beach.  44J»  Park  Height.  Are,  Baltimore. 
Maryland 

Daryl  Fivbct  National  Home.  Wi*. 

Mr*.  Arthur  R.  Pagnam.  R.  F.  I».  40.  Stamford. 


CUt  C.  t  ook.  1030  Cahf.  Bid*  .  Lov  Angelcu.  Cal. 
Mi.  H.  F.Cheium.  Betb™l*.  Md. 

Will  I,  King,  ill  lenth  st ,  W*.htngton.  I>  C. 
Uim  F.  Marie  Given.  4<*0  N.  ibth  Si,  PhOadel- 
phu.  Pa. 

T.  A.  Church.  l]07  North  Sc.  Berkeley.  Cat 
Mr.  R.  V.  Bach,  it  $  W.  46th  St..  UkUboma  City. 
OkU. 

R  B  Conklin.  16  Hamburgh  Are,  Patenon.N.  J. 
Mr*.  L.  N  lowadca.  41  W .  Ursine k>  St,  Shelby. 
•tile.  Ind. 

Bernard  KUmas.  74?  Tree  S«,  PhaadelpMa.  Pa. 
B<U£^ni|ht.  3:40  S.  Grand  Are,  L-  Acjclcv. 


John  Faulkner.  Flvhertnan’*  HUh  Market.  Nan- 

almu.  V  C1. 

Loulw-  V.  Iln  k ii*ii.  »|h  W'r*t  Baca  St,  Trinidad. 

T.  C.  Hinkle.  Baldwin.  Knnaa* 

Mr*.  Ilekn  N  Raup,  l.inthKiim  H<i«M*.  Md. 
Mark  Hi  don.  I»4u  Hancock  St  .  Detroit.  Mich. 

It.  Dorothy  Andrreoa.  Manfred.  N.  D. 

R  D.  Mclntuah.  Standard  t hi  Co,  l.oruli,  Ohio 
Mia*  llorirnae  McCarthy.  104  Avliburton  Are., 
Vcaki r*.  N.  V. 

Frvd  N>  hsnldi  443*  St.  Prior  St  .  New  Orlean*.  I  J. 
Mr*  C  W.  M*>ui.  134*  W.  Main  St  .  Norriiionn. 
Pa. 

Chp4  J.  Fibber*.  *46  I.ak-*ldr  Place.  ChU.gu.  111. 
(Umar  "ilt tout .  I.ogan,  K*n*a* 

AI*in(\V  Cornwell.  WMIit«*ton  SI,  Duabury, 

StcUlt*  l  rradw.IL  440  S.  Cleveland  St ,  MrmphU. 
linn. 

Rdnard  T.  Furry.  4010  Fernwood  Are  ,  Di-tioit. 
Michigan 

Nancy  Furman.  4#.*  Broadway.  N  V. 

R.  F.  Caldwell,  trt-n.  Dellv-rly.  I.iw  An«ele*.  Cal. 
Mr*.  F  M  "Ittenhagm.  14  IllghUod  Av.  . 
Beverly.  Max 

Makw  V  B  (ir.nl.  .jj  Buckley  Hid*,  Euclid 
Are.  (  liveland.  O 
M«  J  FirM.  Max-i.  MU. 

S  L  ChrUtnao.  J»  N  1  i.h  St  „  Richmond.  Ind. 
Mu^  H,  Reed.  4i  M. irari  t  St.  Saranac  Lake. 

John  t  lolarttr.  jiy  Sj  ioi ■  St  .Camden.  N.  J. 
Mr*.  M  t  .  NlrhoU,  llaatln**.  Mbh. 

Sydney  V.  Davk.  1740  Midland  Are  .  Youn**- 
tem.  tMilo 

Mr*.  F.  W.  smith.  31 «  Walnut  St  .  Bonldrf.  Col. 
Ilrrlett  J.  Hoffman,  lor*  Sedgley  Ave  .  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 

L*nr*  Banker,  io  New  Scotland  Ave,  Albany. 

Lieut  l.  F.  Mognrr.  Fire  Headquarter*.  Bridie- 
port.  Conn 

Mr*.  Yiiginu  Prater,  farm.  1.  villi-  Tea*. 

Chari  *  L.  Payne.  714  t.mnc  St,  Ogdcnibulg, 

N.  V. 

Glare  S  Baumann,  5434  Laichwotal  Ave  .  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. 

IhMo’tiv  D.  Ikane.  1.114  Ka*t  4i*t  St,  Cliiriigo. 
lUinol* 

"Btoo  I  ovett,  Ctj  W.  Walnut  St  I  oul.iUk.  Ky. 
Anaitavia  t  Neumann,  «i;  E.  Sprtng.r  St.  Guth¬ 
rie.  Ofcla. 

C.  P.  P.ul.  P.  O.  Bo»  te>.  Cameron.  W  v« 

Ml*.  Edith  Bi-aincr.  t»i  Eliot  Si  .  Detroit  Mich. 

V  Rhe.  10; Cayuga  Height*  Rd„  Ithaca.  N  Y. 
Mr*.  T.  M.  Randolph,  4*>v  W'a*IUn*tou  Ave, 

Marieiu.  G*. 

Olive  K'.-.Un.  Bj«  N.  Sacramento  Bird,  Chicago. 

IDinoi* 

Wyhe  A  Parker.  P.  O.  B.,*  134.  Dallav.  Trya. 
Mr*.  P.  F.  Rohm.  1700  Daupliin  Si  .  MoUlr.  All. 
Mr*.  J  O.  Whiteman.  35  l>a»l* St.  Keyygt.W,  Va. 
II  P.  llippee.  450  "  .  47th  St,  De*  Moivev.  1  a. 
Mri'Cmmao.  4 no  Richmond  Rd,  Stateo  lalaivd. 

D.  A  Burt.  Gladden  Bldg  .  McDonald.  Pa. 

Ethel  M.  Ogden.  Oja  Dudley  St  .  Royfcury.  Maw. 
MOdred  W.Robenrhaw.  37  W.  70th  St  .  New  York 
Mr*.  E.  Lein.ng.-r  Giju  Walker  St,  Philadelphia. 

Pa. 

E.  W  FUhci.  Court  Home.  Wilke*  Banc.  Pa. 
Mary  Ehrei.  Cleveland.  Oldo 

Rukv«  Torbett.  Brwtol.  Tenn. 

W  a  bur  St.  Clair.  335  G  St  .  Wwhlngtoa.  D  C. 
Thom**  Leyden.  144  Jeflerron  Av,  .  Eluabcth. 
N.  J. 

Ella  FlUgmld.  i°:  W.  Crux  St,  YpaOaaU.  Mich. 
C.  F.  RoMnaon.  mSjnl  St  .  Chick.xh.  .  t»kla. 
Malvern  Richard*on.  *jo  W.  isitd  St,  New  York 
Alice  I>.  Nel*on.  9tG  French  Si  .  "  dmingioo.  Del. 
L  R.  Heodexoo,  P.  O.  B.«  701.  Hot  Ssriagy.  Ala. 
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Success 


— to  win  these,  learn  the 
secret  of  the  little  book 
here  offered  you  FREE 


THE  opportunity 
the  one  thing  n 
and  prosperity— 
of  other  ambitious  me 
money,  power,  popula 
than,  the  secret  of  the 
way. 

You  know  how,  daily,  you  unconsciously  make 
comparisons  between  men  and  women  you  sec 
alniut  you — men  and  women  who 
same  start  in  life.  Yet,  of  any  two 
uninteresting,  humble  before  his  m 
striving  but  never  rewarded;  while 
mands  success,  money,  rcsjicct 


think  ami  speak  in  vivid,  accurate, 
forceful  English.  HE  IS  A  MASTER 
OF  WORDS  I 

And  that  same  ability  -the  secret  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  little  buck 

offered  below  will  bring  advancement  to  you.  \\  -  r  >  .  are  nU.i,  v-r  your 
walk  in  life,  it  will  open  your  eyes  to  a  new  world  of  jntoM  |-  -  r  a  .1  achievement 
ennide  you  to  build  a  personality  that  charm*. 

Hera  ia  tho  stepping-stone  by  which  thouaanda  have  climbed  to 
eucceaa.  Salesmen  —  doc  tore  —  lawyer*—  merchants — clargyman — 
teachers —  clerks  —  buslnaaa  men  and  women  everywhere  attribute 
their  succeaa  to  the  advantage  they  derived  from  the  atudy  and 
application  of  Gronvlllo  Kloisor’a  unique  course  In  English. 

Don’t  Grope  For  Words! 


IN  d.y*  o*  rnmwtiiloe.  you 

1  tout  mill  po-*r»  io  yoot  -«»  ib.-ui.  u>  tk 
with  bigger  Is»y  anil  opt«*tunliy  that  U  rightfully  yours  \wut 
wi>nl#  rrrral  you  unmr  fitfully  to  your  aaaociatra  or  the  b*«  m*» 
higher  up  who  hara  It  lo  ihclf  (lower  to  proomU  you. 

Kvtry  time  you  grope  for  eapremlon.  m«*  the  wrong  word 
elf  ml« pvt mnii nee  a  name.  y.»u  haiellrap  yourarW  rnornwaaly 
You  yourself,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  sre  aware  o I  It 
and  your  feeling  of  inferiority  hinders  ye«r  taking  your  (4ace 
In  the  world  ol  Succeaalul  Men  and  Woe  en. 

Words  iro  living  powsrt.  I  demean  not 

eiccpt  In  «v»vd«.  With  a  mastery  of  r.aglufi  you 
>our  Ideas  clearly  ami  win  Mg9  way  to  Mow  Money.  Move 
iViwrr  and  theater  Social  SiKcesa.  Ami  »t  la  with  thla  end  lo 
view  that  a  famous  maatev  has  prepared  the  remarkable 
course  In  Kngllsh  dear rt bed  *n  this  little  book  for  Men  nod 


It  places  In  your  hands  Ihe  system 

others  is  to  csUtis  He  roars  to  get-  and 

vllle 


(•rrnvilte  Klriwrr  can  teach  you  by  mall,  lo  your 
r  and  use  of  word*.  of  sW 


c mat  lied  knowledge  th 
Mlmea  Ira  SO  writ 


wwisa,  v»  writing,  of  rbrtonc 
to  be  studied  fcaboelowsty.  On 


ronvrnkfKe 
Is  no  ordinary,  lefigthy 

contrary,  you  will  And  It  marvelously  slmplr  cksr  and  coswkse 
minutea  a  day  spent  In  studying  thla courar  will  wion  m«r 

your  coo  versa  t»on  your  welting,  vastly  move  Interesting 

In  tact,  many  have  declared  that  the  course  Is  wnttea  la 
fascinating  •  ns  *OsaetMnt  style  that  they  e  re  led  on  naturally 
lesaoti  to  lesson  until  the  complete  sub)ec.  was  mastered 

Big  Men  Know  What  They  Want — Do  You? 

Big  men  know  what  they  want,  and  don't  hesitate  to  go  after  it 
Is  why  wr  have  on  our  books  t <>-dar  the  names  nf  msny  esetut 
Ihe  biggest  business  organiiatlona  In  America,  such  as. 

Umisd  gtatsa  tfssV  Coep.i  i.  9.  Morgan  A  Co.i 


t 

who  realise  what  a  wonderful  force  the  mastery  of  English  Is  In  p 
themselves  up  to  t>l 

In  the  world  of  Big  Humdtm.  You  could  not  have  better  cue  ny 


sanding  power,  influence 
i  ou  could  not  have  betb 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 


Yet .  it  Is  |«»uf4btc  for  people 

hrnrf.tsof  C.renvillr  Klnorr.  w..n.|«*rf  «l coursr  in  English 

are  w  offering  this  course  for  an 
you  may  (my  tor  It  on  easy  monthly  terms.  Furthermore,  so  that  yon 
may  understand  just  what  Grenville  Elder r  a  E 
tains,  we  will  give  you. 


in  ell  stations  of  life  to  enjoy  the  great 
.  For*  tool, 

but 


"  How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English FREE  $  •• 


Just  Sign  and  Mail  the  Coupon!  r“V  ^JSS^iS^A  ‘&X- 

'PHIS gplendid  little  book  which  we  sr|l|  give  you  X*XCwiII  show  yog  A  f  *r%.  “How  to  IWomr  a 
1  how  the  Klrlarr  Personal  Mall  Course  In  Practical  English  and  aV  Ma^et  cd  F.ngltsh  to- 
Mrnui  Klfiorncv  will  rruMr  you  ts  sw  pswstiss  and  McMr  aw  sw  get  her  with  free 

correct  and  forceful  word*— write  convincing  letters.  arrn<uu.  alvri*  .  «  the  Grenvi 

tiacments.  stones.  Articles  —  become  an  interesting  talker,  win  g&W 
power,  success  and  popularity.  tftorocy. 

ROmembCr  It  costs  you  nolVHag  to  Uwsstigvts.  Your  »:<u-  nV 

ture  on  the  coupon  puts  you  untlrr  no  obligation  whatever.  . . •• 

Hut  a  single  day's  delay  may  mean  that  you  will  forget,  A ^ 

or  the  couiwm  be  ioat  and  so  deprive  you  of  your  oopir*  X’X  1^1  Addrran  .  . 

tumty.  MAIL  TH K  COUPON  TO-OAYf  ^  Stmt  gad  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


planes  sharply  gives  the  effect  of  a  great 
weight  living  suddenly  dropt  on  the  body,” 
Lieutenant  Williams  said.  "I  felt  several 
times  like  some  heavy  hand  was  tearing  at 
my  stomach  and  would  push  me  through 
the  bottom  of  the  piano." 


IF  YOU  ARE  ARRESTED.  REMEMBER 
YOUR  RIGHTS 

ONE  reason  so  many  motorists  aro 
arrested,  suggests  a  motor  authority 
who  has  been  looking  into  tho  matter,  is 
undoubtedly  l>eeauso  they  have  an  exag¬ 
gerated  idea  of  their  rights.  Too  many  or 
them  think  they  own  the  road,  as  well  us 
a  good  part  of  the  villages  and  cities  through 
which  it  passes.  On  the  other  band,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  certainly  a  considerable 
numU-r  of  motorists  who  an1  wrongfully 
arrested,  and  forced  to  submit  to  illegal 
indignities  after  their  arrest.  It  is  prult- 
ably  true,  Mr.  Leslie  Childs  goes  on  to  say, 
in  Motor  Life  (New  York),  that: 

Perhaps  not  one  motorist  in  a  thousand 
over  has  occasion  to  give  n  moment's 
thought  to  his  legal  rights  should  ho  Ih> 
placisl  under  arrest  for  the  violation  of 
some  motor  vehicle  regulation.  This  is 
true  because,  generally  speaking,  peace 
officers  aro  reasonably  considerate  of  the 
rights  of  an  accused  and  rarely  obstruct  or 
prevent  tho  latter  from  tho  exercise  of  all 
his  rights  in  such  a  situation.  The  proof 
of  this  lies  in  the  fuet  that  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  arrests  made  every  year  for 
violation  of  motor  vohido  regulations  one 
randy  hear*  of  an  action  for  duningi*  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  such  an  arrest  against  n  |H>noo 
officer. 

However,  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules,  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that  once  in  a 
while  men  should  l*c  selected  for  peace 
officers  who  apparently  luck  the  neotwsary 
poise,  judgment  and  discretion  that  go  Jo 
make  up  the  ideal  guardian  of  the  law. 
If,  then,  a  motorist  runs  afoul  of  nil  officer 
of  this  class,  and  the  hitter,  with  a  mistaken 
notion  of  the  extent  of  his  authority,  should 
palpably  ride  roughshod  over  the  rights 
of  the  motorist,  either  in  making  the  nrrest 
or  after  the  bitchI  lias  l>een  made,  such  a 
motorist  may  have  good  cause  to  give 
thought  lo  his  right  to  recourse  against  the 
officer. 

And  in  this  connection,  it  may  In*  stated 
broadly,  that  if  such  an  officer  abuses  his 
discretion  he  may  render  himself,  or  his 
bondsmen,  liable  to  the  motorist  in  suh- 
stantial  damages.  Tho  applicnlion  of  tin* 
rule  of  liability  to  peace  officers  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  number  of  coses,  among  then, 
being  Bryan  vs.  Comstock,  an  Arkansas 
decision  report  'd  in  220  S.  W.  475.  And 
as  this  case  involved  the  right  of  a  motorist 
to  damages  from  a  peace  officer  for  an 
alleged  improper  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
it  becomes  a  case  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  motorists  in  general. 

Tho  facts  and  circumstances  which 
culminated  in  the  action  were,  as  taken 
from  the  report,  says  Mr.  Childs,  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows: 

The  plaintiff.  accomjianied  by  a  young 
lady,  who  was  his  fiancee,  had  driven  from 
Fort  Smith  to  Van  Buren.  The  hour  was 
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The  Range 
Fits  the  Weather 


Winter 


—bums  gas  and  coal  or  wood 

The  wonderful  Duplex-Alcazar  is  the  three-fuel  stove— enables 
you  to  keep  your  kitchen  warm  in  winter— cool  in  summer — fits 
the  in-between  seasons,  and  cooks  perfectly  with  all  fuels. 

You  see,  it  burns  cither  gas  and  coal  or  wood — burns  them  singly 
or  together — the  change  from  fuel  to  fuel  is  instantaneous,  and  with 
the  Duplex-Alcazar  your  kitchen  is  comfortable  the  whole  year 
around.  DupIcx-Alca/ar  for  Oil,  Coal  and  Wood,  too. 

Cuts  fuel  bills  too — makes  for  better  cooking  efficiency  and  comes  in 
sizes  and  styles  to  fit  every  kitchen  need  and  every  purse  requirement. 
Every  kind  and  type  of  range  from  kerosene  gas  cook  stoves  to  a 
large  line  of  gas  ranges  is  included  under  the  Alcazar  trademark. 
The  finest  quality — best  cooking  efficiency — longest  life  and  most 
beautiful  ranges  ever  made  bear  the  trademark  “Alcazar.” 

See  the  quality  dealer  in  y.ur  town  er  write  m  direct. 


ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 

407  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


QUALITY  KITCHEN  RANGES 

Every  Type ,  Style  and  Price 
For  Every  Fuel 


Into,  and  when  they  stopt  in  Van  Buren. 
the  defendant,  who  was  a  deputy  constable, 
pulled  the  plaiutilT  from  his  cur  and  in¬ 
formed  him  he  was  under  arrest.  The  de¬ 
fendant  declined  to  state  the  charge  against 
the  plaintiff,  refused  to  take  him  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  call  his  friends,  or 
allow  him  to  give  bail,  and  taking  him  to 
jail  had  him  locked  up.  stating  to  the  jailer 
that  here  was  a  drunken  man.  and  that 
formal  charges  would  be  preferred  against 
him  the  following  morning. 

The  plaintiff  was  thereupon  locked  in 
jail,  but  when  his  name  had  been  given  to 
the  jailer,  the  latter  knew  that  he  was  u 
member  of  a  well-known  and  respected 
family  of  that  county,  and  having  some 
misgivings  about  the  affair,  called  the 
sheriff.  The  sheriff,  it  np|ienrs.  was  a  man 
of  discretion  and  at  once  went  to  the  jail, 
had  the  plaint  iff  released  and  took  him  to 
his  home,  where  he  spent  the  night. 

Following  this,  tho defendant  < constable 1 
charged  the  plaintiff  with  being  drunk  and 
operating  his  automobile  with  only  one 
front  light  burning,  when  the  statute  re¬ 
quired  that  two  front  lights  In*  burning. 
The  plaintiff  was  tried  upon  these  charges 
and  acquitted,  and  thereafter  brought  the 
instant  action  against  the  defendant  for 
damage,  for  his  alleged  illegal  and  wrong¬ 
ful  arrest  and  short  imprisonment. 

I' poll  tho  trial  of  the  cause  the  defen¬ 
dant  admitted  the  plaintiff  had  asked  to  la* 
allowed  to  give  hail,  and  attempted  to  justi¬ 
fy  his  refusal  to  lake  him  IsTore  the 
just  ice  of  the  lienee  on  the  grounds  I  lint 
the  latter  had  told  him  not  to  disturb  him 
if  he  made  arrests  late  at  night.  And  as 
the  hour  was  late  he  had  accordingly  r.- 
f list'd  plaintiff’s  request  and  placed  him  in 
jail. 

The  trial  of  the  cause  resulted  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  and  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
(motorist)  for  the  sum  of  $.’>00. 

From  this  judgment  the  defendant 
(constable)  prosecuted  an  appeal  to  the 
higher  court.  After  stating  the  facts  the 
court  made  a  few  remarks  which  apply 
generally  to  the  right  of  a  motorist  when 
arrested,  lie  said: 

“Where  a  peaee  officer  make-  an  arrest, 
...  it  is  his  duty  to  carry  tho  person 
arrested  forthwith  before  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  magistrate  of  the  county  in  which  the 
arrest  is  made,  to  the  end  that  appropriate 
action  may  he  had  for  granting  hail,  if  the 
offense  charged  is  bailable,  and  to  make  any 
necessary  order  in  regard  to  a  trial  of  the 
charges  preferred.  .  .  .  The  purpose*  of  the 
statute  is  to  promote  the  orderly  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  and  it  is  not  to  Is*  assumed 
that,  in  giving  a  pence  officer  the  right  to 
arrest  when  a  public  offense  is  committed 
in  his  presence,  it  was  intended  to  diminish 
or  impair  the  constitutional  right  of  making 
bail. 

“Of  course  u  peace  officer  is  clothed  with 
certain  discretion  a.  to  the  conditions  under 
which  ho  should  make  an  um~>t  without  a 
warrant  for  an  offense  committed  in  hi- 
presence,  and  with  what  expedition  he 
should  carry  the  person  arrested  l>efore  the 
officer  having  jurisdietion  of  the  offense. 
But  here  there  was  no  exercise  of  discre¬ 
tion:  rather,  there  was  a  very  gross  abuse 
of  discretion. 

“Appellant  (the  officer)  stood  upon  the 
letter  of  his  legal  right  to  make  the  arre*st, 
without  the  existence  of  any  necessity  for 
the  strict  exercise  of  that  right.  He  should 
therefore  have  given  appellee  (the  motor¬ 
ist!  tho  benefit  of  the  strict  letter  of  his 
right  to  l>e  carried  forthwith  before  a  magis¬ 
trate;  and  the  only  reason  giv  »*n  for  denying 
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We  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 


A  shoe  that  satisfactorily  serves 
a  world  of  men.  Reliable,  re¬ 
fined —  the  kind  you'll  enjoy. 

The  Rialto— Style  Sl  its 
Sloti  StyU% 

$10 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicago 


First  thing  in  the  morning  or  list  thing  at 
night,  drink  a  glass  of  hot  or  cold  water 
sparkling  with  ENO's  "Fruit  Salt." 

Thu  u  nun'i  mo.'  rfltCtKs  »»» to  luiit  Nature  in 
ma infantine  intrmai  otiio'.incu.  ckaniiocu  and 
health.  ENO'a  aa  a  Uiatnr  ha»  the  fUttattt.  rcfccab' 


FRUIT  SALT 


DERIVATIVE  COMPOUND 


*'*’*''• 

- 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


appellee  this  right  was  appellant ’siinw illing- 
urss  to  disturb  the  justice  of  the  |»eaco. 
I'nder  the  circumstances  stated.  this  whs 
not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  subjecting 
appellee  to  the  humiliation  of  1  icing  ar¬ 
rested  and  locked  in  jail.” 

In  conclusion  writes  Mr.  Child: 


The  higher  court  affirmed  the  judgment 
rendered  in  the  lower  court  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  (motorist)  holding,  as  outlined  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  officer  had  fail's!  to 
justify  his  treatment  of  the  plaintiff  and 
should  bo  held  liable  in  damage*  for  thn 
sum  awarded  the  plaintiff  in  the  lower 
court  as  already  stated  herein. 

The  foregoing  Arkansas  decision  is  one 
of  the  clearest  cases  on  the  point  decided, 
involving  the  arrest  of  a  motorist  for  an  al- 
legisl  violation  of  the  motor  vehicle  laws, 
that  the  writer  has  found  in  the  liooks. 
lu  the  light  of  this  decision,  which  is  un¬ 
questionably  in  accord  with  the  weight  «if 
authority,  it  is  apparent  that  a  jmmicc  officer 
is  bound  to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
in  the  arrest  of  a  motorist,  and  his  acts, 
which  go  lieyond  this  Itoundary,  will  bo 
done  at  his  peril. 

Certainly,  as  in  the  case  reviewed,  if  a 
perni*  officer  by  a  gross  abuse  of  his  discre¬ 
tion  overrides  the  legal  rights  or  a  motorist, 
and  thereby  unjustly  auhjoota  the  latter  to 
inconvenience  and  humiliation,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  jury,  if  the  matter  is 
brought  to  its  attention,  will  sis'  to  it  that 
the  aggrieved  motorist  is  ndixpiutcly  rom- 
|K-nsnt.sI  for  the  wrong  done  him.  Truly, 
then,  this  Arkansas  decision  is  one  of  value 
on  the  question  decided,  and  may  well  Ik* 
borne  in  mind  by  both  peace  officers  and 
motorists  when  urmitH  are  made  in  what 
may  Ik*  termed  borderline  eases  involving 
violation  of  motoring  laws. 


WHY  WF.  ARE  NOT  "SATURATED” 
WITH  AUTOMOBILES 

SUCCESSIVE  predictions  Hint  the 
^  saturation  point  will  be  reached  in  the 
motor-car  business  have  failed  of  confirma¬ 
tion,  as  the  increasing  production  of  ears 
seems  to  bo  readily  absorbed  by  the  market. 
B.  C.  Forlx**,  in  his  column  in  the  New 
York  American,  tries  to  explain  it  by  the 
steadily  decreasing  price  of  automobiles, 
which  widens  the  circle  of  possible  owners. 
Automobile  prices,  w’e  are  reminded,  are 
lower  to-day  than  they  were  before  the 
war.  Moreover,  "tires  cost  little  more  than 
half  the  prices  cliargisi  in  19  l(i.  Storage 
batteries  also  cost  less  than  they  did  in  the 
days  when  the  cost  of  living  was  low." 
This  means  bigger  sales  for  cars.  For 
instance: 

May  it  not  ho  that  our  farmers  have  been 
feeling  that  they  could  get  more  value  for 
their  money  from  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ers  than  from  manufacturers  and  others 
whoso  prices  are  anywhere  from  oO  per  cent, 
to  100  per  cent,  above  pre-war  levels?  The 
farmer  can  get  in  exchange  for  his  wheat 
and  corn  and  oats  and  hogs  and  cattle  and 
wool  and  butter  and  eggs  more  vnlue  in 
automobiles,  in  tires  and  in  accessories 
to-day  than  he  could  get  l»eforw  the  World 
War  upset  things.  Most  automobile  prices 
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compare  favorably  even  with  dollar  wheat, 
from  the  Automobile  buyer's  point  of 
view. 

Price  cuts,  we  are  told,  have  been  drastic 
in  the  case  of  both  low-priced  and  high- 
priced  cars,  as  this  table  shows: 


I-ook  what  has  hap|>ened  to  prices  of 


standard  automobiles: 

191 J  19! J 

price  price 

Ford .  *0 oo  S3? i3 

atuilcbakcr . .  1.630  1.275 

Chevrolet . .  1,200  403 

Overland.  .  1,475  523 

Cadillac . . *1.975  a2.ss5 

Packard .  4.150  2.485 


•4  Cylinders  rS  cylinders 


Next,  Mr.  Forbes  asks  us  to  consider 
what  has  happened  to  lire*: 

The  average  price  of  six  slumlord  tires. 
30x3 1 1,  was  over  $2H  seven  years  ago. 
To-day  the  average  is  under  Sl.Y.K). 

The  following  comparisons  supplied  for 
rentier**  of  this  column  by  the  Class  Journal 
Company  give  a  picture  of  what  the  tire 
industry  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of 


lowering  price*: 

191 C 

I9.M 

Goodrich . 

.  932.40 

913.05 

(SotKl)Titr . 

20.20 

1550 

t'nlicd  Slide** . 

3 1 20 

10  Ul 

Flmlont'  . 

24.55 

IS  '■*» 

Fl-ke ... 

24.05 

Ih  H3 

Kelly  Springfield. 

30.25 

13  95 

A  cord  tire  which  cost  Kfl  at  theo|N>ning 
of  the  I'.IIH  automobile  scuson  can  now  be 
purchased  for  only  slightly  more  than  Indf 
that  sum.  A  fabric  lire  which  you  can 
now  gel  for  just  over  920  cost  more  than 
SI*,  in  the  spring  of  11)20. 

How  about  storage  halt  eric*?  Here  i* 
bow  quotations  for  three  standard  Willard 
Storage  Batteries  have  lluct anted: 


I9IJ 

1910 

I9!J 

Fin!  type 

922.00 

937.13 

M3  AS 

Stroud  ly|tc 

20.00 

42.25 

2«.C5 

Third  type.. . 

28.00 

32.05 

27.05 

The  IYcato-I.ite 

Bn  Mery. 

which 

coat 

923.85  in  1014,  and  which  went  to  almost 
*30  during  the  height  of  the  general  ri-t  in 
prices,  is  now  down  to  920.1m. 

Incidentally,  gasoline  prices  are  at  the 
present  moment  also  relatively  low.  In 
certain  sections  it  has  been  |Mi*sible  to  buy 
gasoline  at  prices  which  made  pre-war 
prices  look  excessive. 

And  then  "the  lowering  of  prices  is 
only  one  thing  that  has  ln*l|»ed  to  bring 
about  the  growth  of  tl.e  automobile 
industry."  continues  Mr.  Forbes.  He 
means  that: 

Quality  has  risen  even  more  than  the 
prices  have  fallen.  The  automohilist  who 
sets  out  in  his  Studebaker  or  Buick  or 
Packard  or  Cadillae  or  Haynes  or  Chev¬ 
rolet  or  Dodge  or  Overland  or  Stutz  or  Cole 
or  Maxwell  or  Ford  con  count  with  more 
certainty  upon  de|>endable  service  to-day 
than  he  could  years  ago. 

The  improvement  in  the  better  grad.  >  of 
tires  lias  been  equally  notable.  Some  of 
the  records  made  by  both  cord  and  fabric 
tires  during  the  last  year  or  two  have  almost 
passed  belief. 


HILL’S  worried.  None  of  his 
pieces  are  on  safety  spots,  and 
sister  just  threw  double  sixes! 
But  watch  Bill.  You  aren’t  safe 
from  him  till  your  last  piece  is 
home.  On  the  Parcheesi  board 
Bill's  a  regular  Napoleon! 

body  loves  to  play 


PARCHEESI 


Manufactured  by  Sckhow  6c  Rijjhtcr  Co..  620  Broadway,  N.  Y 
Yohyuii  hn  PareKeeti  u  hewer  a tul  garnet  are  told 


BALL 


The  Instrument  of  Yesterday ,  Today  and  Tomorrow 


RLNOWNED  alike  through- 
.  out  Europe  and  America 
amongoperaticsopranosofher 
time,  Lillian  Nordica  placed 
upon  the  KIMBALL  the  seal 
of  her  highest  preference  and 
heartfelt  admiration. 

Morgan  Kingston,  one  of  our 
favorite  living  tenors,  voices 
his  delight  with  the  KIMRAIX 
Piano  in  a  single  emphatic 
phrase :  “One  of  the  best  toned 
instruments  I  have  heard.” 

The  past  and  the  present,  fore¬ 
shadowing  the  future,  hold  in 
their  verdict  ample  assurance 
of  continued  achievements  by 
the  KIMBALL— the  piano  of 
imperishable  fame. 


KIMBALL  * - — 

Grand  Pianol  Reproducing  Pianos 

Uprifkl  Pianos  Phonograph i 

Player  Piano,  Pipe  O'tanr  Music  Rolls 


|  W.  W  KIMBALL  CO..  Dept.  KL 

South  Wabash  Amur,  Chicago.  III. 

■  Gentlemen:  Pl-ase  mail  catalog  and  inf'tfmalion  on  initfu- 
I  c;er.l  narked  X: 

I  O  KIMRALLGrand  Pianos  □  KIMBALL  Phonograph. 

I  □  KIM  BALL  Upright  Piano*  □  KlMB.ALLPlavcr  Piano* 
|  □  KIMBALL  Reproducing  Pt.no, 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO 


|  Adjrrl* 


WITHOUT 


<jfiere  is  Comfort 
In  £verif  Jar 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


TO  CHICAGO  MOTORISTS— AND 
OTHERS 

“npHKKK  are  more  than  300,000  of  you 
A  drivers  in  Chicago,"  the  editor  of  tho 
Chicago  Tribune  begins  an  editorial  on  tho 
automobile  peril  in  city  streets.  His  ad¬ 
vice  and  warning  to  these  ^tOO.OOO  drivers 
have  been  paid  the  compliment  of  circula¬ 
tion  by  several  State  automobile  asso¬ 
ciations,  since  his  view  may  be  applied 
quite  as  well  to  the  other  cities  of  tho 
country  ns  to  the  metropolis  on  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  nuui!>cr  of  drivers  who  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  Cbicago,  continues  tho  Tribune 
writer,  is  swelled  by  driven  of  neighboring 
tow  us  and  neigh!>oriug  States.  All  of  them 
drive  cars  wnich  have  "the  potential  speed 
of  locomotives,"  and  "  the  streets  of  a  com- 
|*act ,  congested  city  are  their  tracks." 
On  these  tracks  in  Chicago  an  average  of 
two  people  are  killed  every  day.  "What 
can  bo  done  to  stop  this  daily  killing?"  asks 
the  editor: 


The  flavor  that 
pleases  every 
taste  —  the  de¬ 
lightful  charm 
of  wintergreen 
—  its  use  is 


OVERRUN  HEELS 


Straightened  at  once 

Don't  suffer  from  the  annoyance  of  slov¬ 
enly  Inokini*  crooked  heels  another  day. 
This  defect  is  not  only  unsightly,  but  ruins 
shoes  and  makes  walking  tiresome. 

Ttii«  condition  can  be  remedied  at  once  with 
Dr.  Scholl’s  Walk  S'.rate  Heel  Pads.  They 
overcome  and  prevent  the  detect  by  balancing 
the  body's  weight  properly  on  the  heel.  Pre¬ 
serve  the  shjpe  of  the  shoe,  prolong  its  wearing 
qualities  and  cut  down  repair  bills.  Absorb  the 
shock  when  walking  and  are  extremely  com¬ 
fortable  to  wear.  Easily  and  quickly  placed 
inside  any  shoe.  Sues  for  men.  women  and 
children.  Pnce,  jsc  per  pair.  Sold  by  all  good 
shoe  stores.  Get  a  pair  today. 

There  it  a  Dr.  Scholl  Poot  Comfort  Appliance 
or  Remedy  for  every  foot  trouble. 

Wnte  for  freo  book.  "The  Feet  and  Their 
Care,"  and  a  free  sample  of  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads  for  corns.  Address  The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.. 
Dept.  ftoo-C.  ji|  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago. 


BEEMA 


Foot  Comfort  Appl 

inventors 


Shall  we  accept  it  on  tho  unavoidable 
hazard?  Shall  we  nay  that  the  modern 
city  must  pay  thin  loll,  juiit  as  crude  human 
life  in  a  jungle  pays  until  white  men  come 
in  with  gum*?  The  railroad*  did  not  gay 
that  when  railroading  had  a  much  higher 
death-rate  titan  it  ha*  now.  Railroad 
management  o**umed  that  prs<eaut ion  would 
produce  greater  security.  and  it  did. 

We  may  assume  the  same  thing  in  auto- 
mohiling.  There  in  mqxmsihility  both  on 
foot  and  at  the-  wheel,  but  we  think  the 
greats**!  responsibility  tnu*t  be  in  the  car. 
Many  of  the  killed  are  children.  It  is  not 
the  nature  of  children  to  be  cautious. 
They  ars-  impulsive.  They  act  without  con¬ 
sidering  consequence*.  A  child  does  not 
instinctively  look  to  see  whether  it  is  safe 
to  run  into  tbs'  street  after  a  ball  or  in 
chase  of  a  playmate.  It  is  absorltcd  in  play 
or  lost  in  its  imagination.  Children  may 
be  in  almost  any  block  entered  by  an 
automobile. 

Aside  from  that,  the  most  prudent  person 
of  ordinarily  cautious  habits  may  have  mo¬ 
ments  of  abstraction.  It  is  dangerous  and 
unwise,  but  he  should  not  pay  for  it  with 
his  life  if  it  is  |>o**ihlc  to  avoid  that  pay¬ 
ment.  There  are  old  people,  foolish  people, 
nckless  people,  and  ignorant  people,  who 
frequently  e uc la nger  themselves  and  pro¬ 
voke  the  automobile  driver. 

Street-car  motormen  meet  many  of  these 
problems  of  public  security,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  do  it  successfully  by  not 
taking  any  chances.  Many  of  them  assume 
that  if  anything  obstructs  their  clear  view 
or  the  street,  such  as  another  car.  som«- 
bodv  may  appear  suddenly  from  behind 
that  obstruction.  The  assumption  that  the 
way  is  clear  only  when  you  see  that  it  is 
clear  saves  many  lives  on  the  street-car 
tracks. 

You  drivers  would  rather  lose  your  cars 
than  run  over  a  child,  and  most  of  you 
would  prefer  to  wreck  your  cars  and  take 
your  chances  in  tho  wreck.  The  child’s 
safety  requires  that  when  you  see  it  you 
assume  that  it  may  do  anything  and  be 
prejiared  to  avoid  it  whatever  it  does.  It 
may  be  on  the  sidewalk  one  minute  and  out 
in  front  of  your  car  the  next.  If  your  speed 
in  that  case  is  beyond  your  control  you 


American  Chicle  Co. 

. .  ADD  01  Si  IT!  ACT— QUICK-  US* 

MADE-TO-ORDER  CHR1STMASCARDS 

Naim**,  monograms.  nirwaera  r.l— I  printing.  undent., 
agenl*  •nlrwnon  ladle*  -Ith  "parr  lime  —  Virile  fur 
■aniplca.  dmmlnrton.  paid  lUily. 

The  Flwtchwr  Co., _ Orleans,  Vt 

PATFNTQ  INVENTORS.*  ,.M  w.*«  I  ,r 
rw  1  Pm  Guide  Book,  nd  RECORD 

OF  INVENTION  BLANK  befuf  deG-wing  mv*n- 
tlon.  Send  model  or  akrteh  of  your  invention  fer  our 
Free  opinion  of  it.  nntentobl*  natur*. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO., 

750  Oth  Wnahlnglon.  D.  C 


THEN  try  Ingram'*  Thempeutlc 
Shaving  Cream  and  *e*  tor  youreelf 
how  It  ende  ehavlng  Irritation.  Thlt 
cream  haa  an  caelualve  medicinal  prop, 
city  that  aoothra  the  moet  eeneltlve 
■kin — he  ale  annoying  little  cu  to— leave* 
your  face  emooth  and  cool.  No  need  to 
uec  a  lotion. 

Oet  a  Jar  from  your  drugglet  today-  JO.-. 
If  he  I.  not  .upplied,  eend  u.  JOe  with  hi* 
name  and  addre*..  for  which  we  will  mall 
you  a  Jar  of  Ingram'*  Therapeutic 
Shev.ni  Cream,  and  a  tube  of  Ingram'* 
Zodenta  for  the  teeth,  free.  _ 


THIN 

LEADS 

For  all 
thin  lead  J 
metal  AV& 


f  mn| Uienhfu  hw^>H 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

SSlSTta  Order  Toaav 


my  yent's 
•7//  THIN 

iff  LEADS 
9m  are  the  same 
V  superb  qual- 
f  ity  as  in  the 
famous 
V  EM’S  PEtfCIiS 

—  IS-  largw,i 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

M  A..  .  BOJIUTt  MAii 


“I  Believe  In  Myself!  ” 

Da  that — and  ihrrr  »«  no  hrUht  too  htsh  for  you  to 

rrarh'  ‘  YoucanachicvrarTatarua.  and.  il  you  fo  about 

it  thr  debt  way.  you  can  have  creator**  thrust  upoo 
you/*  ThiiMfhr  philoaophy  of  * i  irtuarVahly  round 
and  atlraula*ing  book  by  K«tb  J.  Thom. enUtkd- 


PERSONAL  POWER 


If  you  havr  ambition,  but  don  t  know  how  to 
5h  youfartf  upward,  coctault  Mr  Tbomaa  charm 
l  book.  It  U  foundry  oo  bit  cxprrteoe*—  r^fVcir 
i  soccraa  It  point,  the  war  for  you  to  honor,  and 
umpha.  in  buainro  as  ut!I  as  in  your  .octal  life. 

Oak  jo6  p*gt»  met .  *nl*?*r 

I  l  t«H  C-H*,  «n.  SSf-Kf  fMrtl  faw,  V*  Tvt 


WEST 
INDIES 


ITINERARY 
llavin*,  Kmx- 
«<cin.  Cbion.  I'ur*- 
">»  UGaipi, 
Port  of  Spain, 
linrliodo*  f  ori  'le 
France.  Niunnu. 


Broad  r*n  air  ««im- 

mins  |ool  lymnaMuB.  rr- 
raiulah  cafe.  pul,l* 

rnonx  amt  aUttrocBi*  apmally 
viiitilau-1  for  troptral  arm — 
«iih  iv. ry  rrni«  comfort  I  he 
l»autiful  ir.pf»-Kr.w  liner 
Ittiu.M  ■  aaiU  on  a  2S-,l»y 
cnii*.  to  lh.  Wi»t  In, Sin.  umlcr 
nimiraml  I'nsiH  Amrrvran 

Lima  Bunacemeat. 

From  New  York  Jan.  « 

S.  S.  RELIANCE 


f •*#  III 

"B-tlUl  H 


»rti 


l«dw* 
Ml  itm* 


Ur 


UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES 

(Harriman  Line) 

39  Broadway.  New  York 

171  W.  RANDOLPH  KC  .«'llt«  A<.0 
«ir  |uol  Strnnmliip  Ati'fttf 


I 


to  Inlrodur#  new  Super 


. . . . FltifN  Apyeoe-I  by 

Ufulowrilwi.  Bl«  mirli«l  and  ••••pilonal  ay. 
portuolly  to  worn  $*.000  to  $10,000  fworlr.  Wilt# 
$ >r-l  rt.r  Co..  $U  I  yr-f >t#c  Bid..,  barton.  Oblm. 


Comfort  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Fragrant  Talcum 

9oop ,  Qintnool.  Talcum.  »<?.  ovoryohor*.  Bomoloo 
(rtt  of  Omtlcbi *  Laboratories.  Dopv  X.  Moldoo.  Mua. 


a*®''* Avoid  Imitations 


Safe 
Milk 

and  Molt 
Groin  Ext. 
in  powder,  makes 
The  Food- Brink 
far  All  Agea 

Substitutes 


Easy 


to  Learn 


w  Pti  the  uU\  of  thr  f  n»f  Ihror  l^v-.nn.  tvhleh  *rc  ynt  frrr 
fupon  rcquM)  with  euch  i»w  Bav»pbonr.  ttir  wale  cab  »  c 
inttrftrrtd  lti  mi  liouv  In  a  few  wcofci 
PlB)  In*  popular  imiaic  on  a 


>our  child  can  t« 


Saxophone 


For  community  orrh<*tra».  for  church  and  actmi  mud  cal 
nrrilrt.  for  wlnl  .inti  home  entertainment,  the  Saxophone 
b  the  moat  popular  lr*itniment  andofi«*of  them^ni  feautl 
ful  A  Saxophone  plover  la  al«a»>*  popuUr  mrUtl)  aiul 
rn'.oy*  rnauy  opportunities  to  earn  money  Practtce  h  a 
plcuaure.  I*emw  one  learn*  Quickly  tree  trul  and 
rtiay  payment*. 

17 P  F  F  *  **><>*  f  hat  x b*  Mory  of  the  Saxophone 

r  I\CrL  and  which  instrument  to  nee  for  tatIoib  pur¬ 
ler-  write  for  a  cony.  Mention  any  other  Instrument 
to  which  you  may  t*  Interested. 

Bueacher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

F.rtrylkiit  err  Rond  and  Orthditra  inUrnmentt 
IWH  Bueacher  Block  Elkhart.  Indiana 
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may  send  the  child  lo  its  coffin,  and  your 
regrets  will  nol  do  any  good.  The  driver 
who  has  stept  out  to  pick  [up  a  erusht  child 
will  be  a  long  time  regretting  it.  and  it  will 
not  make  any  difference  if  it  is  called 
unavoidable. 

It  might  Ik*  unfair  to  say  that  the  rule 
is  becoming  "Let  the  pedestrian  In-ware." 
hut  the  person  on  foot  is  beginning  to 
think  that  he  has  no  protected  rights  and 
little  safety.  He  is  constantly  conscious 
of  danger.  That  consciousness  may  lx-  a 
good  thing  for  him  in  present  conditions, 
but  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  city  civilization.  People  went  into  cities 
both  for  cooperation  and  security. 

Pedestrians  particularly  re-sent  it  when, 
in  spite  of  every  reasonable  precaution 
taken  by  them,  they  are  imperiled  by  in¬ 
considerate  driving.  Drivers  may  approach 
traffic-controlled  intersections  without 
being  able  to  stop  at  the  signal.  We  have 
a  bad  system  of  control,  and  a  frequently 
careless  observance  of  it.  The  pedestrian 
does  not  excuse  this  indifference.  He  ex¬ 
pects  the  driver  to  he  able  to  stop.  He 
resents  it  wln-n  a  driver  makes  a  sharp  turn 
at  inconsiderate  qiccd.  He  can't  havobia 
eyes  in  every  direction,  and  nature  has  not 
yet  given  him  vision  in  the  buck  of  his 
head.  Ho  resents  it  when,  having  the  right- 
of-way.  a  horn,  seemingly  at  the  small  of 
his  back,  makes  him  jump  out  of  his  shoes. 
He  n-sents  it  when  a  ear.  s|x-cding  out  «*f  a 
mass  of  slower  moving  traffic,  upsets  all 
the  reasonable  calculations  he  had  made  in 
crossing  the  street  and  Inurs  down  on  him 
with  no  regard  for  his  safety. 

"Let  the  pedestrian  beware"  is  a  g»s*d 
rule  for  him  and  a  j>oor  one  for  the  driver. 
We  doubt  that  law  can  do  a  gn-at  ileal  to 
prevent  these  dcatlin  in  Chicago  ft  recta. 
Kxeeptional  cbm-s  of  recklessness  and 
indifference  may  Im»  punished,  but  many  of 
the  neridents  arc  not  caused  by  extreme 
recklessness.  They  an-  causal  l-vau«c 
there  bus  not  Ixsn  enough  imagmativo 
prudence.  The  driver  who  has  considered 
nearly  every  possible  thing  which  may  di- 
velop  in  the  block  ahead  of  him  does  not 
have  unavoidable  accidents  very  often. 

I -aw*  will  not  put  imaginative  prudence 
in  tbs  drivers,  and  prolmbly  will  not  punish 
the  man  who  did  not  foresee  what  wituld 
hnp|M‘ii.  If  the  killings  keep  on.  the  com¬ 
munity  may  finally  become  enraged.  It 
may  slow  down  the  *|iced  i»f  city  travel  and 
it  may  send  offenders  to  the  penitentiary 
or  ruck  pile,  but  we  Iwlieve  tbnt  the  drivers 
can  do  it  letter  without  more  law. 

They  can  do  it.  we  Ix-licve.  by  making  as 
their  rule  not  the  thing  which  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  the  last  time,  but  the  thing  which 
may  happen  the  next  time. 


Too  Much. — The  orchestra  was  prac¬ 
tising  the  composer's  very  long  and  tedious 
piece  when  he  arrived. 

"What’s  this?"  he  demanded  from  the 
doorway.  "I  can  hear  only  the  violins, 
not  the  wind  instruments." 

"It's  too  hard  a  job  for  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments."  replied  the  orchestra  leader. 
"They  can't  blow  and  yawn  at  the  same 
time!" — Drr  Brummer  {Berlin). 


The  Joys  of  Jazz.  -"You  seem  to  be 
very  fond  of  jazz  music.”  said  a  man  to 
another  in  the  lounge  of  a  fashionable  hotel 
now  given  over  to  dancing. 

"Yes.  I  like  it  best  of  all."  was  the  reply. 
"You  don't  have  to  put  on  formal  attire 
when  you  listen  to  it.  nobody  asks  you  who 
wrote  it.  and  you  don't  have  to  pretend 
you  understand  it.” — Atlanta  Journal. 


Here’s  Something  Every 
Visitor  to  New  York 
Should  Have 

Another  Exclusive 
Me  A  /pin  Service 

9  REAL  Rapid  Transit 
Guide  to  Greater  New 
York — a  handy  colored  map 
showing  all  Subway,  “L"and 
Surface  Stations.  Most  com- 
plele  and  up-to-the-minute  — 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
visitor  to  New  York.  Request  it 
when  making  your  reservation. 
It's  yours,  with  our  compliment*. 
Ask  for  map  L.  D. 

The  McAlpin  equipment,  fur¬ 
nishing  and  cuisine  are  unsur¬ 
passed  and  our  staff  is  eager  to 


make  your  stay  a  pleasant  ex¬ 
perience.  Let  us  know  your 
requirements  and  we  will  sec 
lo  it  lhat  you  are  exactly  suited. 

Abtiii  ■  L.  Lr.n.  Manager. 


one  i enter  y  convenience 

Broadway  at  34*.K  Street 


I  here  is  something 
fine  about  it 

*3»andup  Wm.DEMUTH&Gi 

smoke  stops  NEW  YORK 


That  the  convenience  of 
C-H  Stv/nty  Fifty  Switches 
is  appreciated  by  the  users 
of  electric  irons,  toasters, 
grills,  percolators  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that 
three  million  are  in  use. 

The  turning  "on"  and  “off" 
of  the  cur- 

re  n  t  is  /Sm 


The  •C-H" 
trademark  i* 
stamped  on  nil  ' 
Sntmlf  Fifty  f 
"On  and  0 It"  . 

Switches.  ^ 


■  Made  by 

f  THE 

CUTLER-IIAMMER 
MFC.  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


SWITCH 


an  flap  a 

iONN 


Easiest  of  all  Inatrument*  so  rlsr.  the 
Conn  seaorhooe  U  also  haded  beet 
by  fsraous  seaia. 

Plav  popular  tunes  In  short  time. 
D  u  money,  lots  of  fun  for  yoss. 

\  Free  Trial-Easy  Payments. 

^  C.  O.  Conn  UJ.,  Elkhart.  lad. 

’lifir  Aonn 


CULTIVATE  YOUR  MUSICAL  BUMP 
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Used  on  Three 
Million  Electrical 
Appliances 


A  Lower  Fuel  Bill 
— and  a  Cleaner 
Home 

7Wi  book  he  #•//#; 


Weather  stripped  windows 
mean  a  savin*  in  fuel  and 
less  dust  and  dirt  blown 
into  the  house. 

Tests  have  proven  that 
Monarch  Meta!  Weather 
Strips  reduce  by  80  ;  the 
inleakage  around  windows 
and  doors.  No  other  strip 
fives  such  positive  protec¬ 
tion. 

Write  for  this  booklet  to¬ 
day.  Ask  for  "Comfort" — 
a  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 

Monarch  Metal  Products  Co. 
4*>MC  Prnrrac  St. 

8t.  Loufer.  M  savour! 

Also  nvtnMf*<turrr»  of  Monarch 
Caicmtnl  Hardxtorc 
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METAL  WEATHER  STRIPS 


DUAL  CURRENCY  IN  GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA 


“/^ERMAXY  like  Russia  is  headed 
toward  a  dual  currency,”  notes  the 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  American. 
Chancellor  Stresemann  has  proposed  a 
(old  reserve,  we  are  reminded,  which  is  to 
be  a  substitute  for  the  practically  worthless 
mark  and  the  American  dollar  which  was 
on  its  way  to  become  a  substitute  monetary 
unit.  If  Stresemann  carries  out  his  plan 
it  will  not  be  a  leap  in  the  dark,  for,  as  the 
writer  in  The  American  explains: 

Russia  with  her  "chervonetz"  pointed 
the  way  that  Germany  is  trying  to  follow. 
The  chervonets  is  a  l«nk-note  secured  on 
gold  and  foreign  bills  belonging  to  the 
State  Rank.  It  is  exchangeable  on  pre¬ 
sentation.  or  in  trade,  not  for  gold,  but  for 
Soviet  rubles  at  the  rate  of  the  day.  This 
means  that  chervonctzes  have  a  stable, 
practically  gold  value. 

Now  the  chervonets  was  invented  be¬ 
cause  the  depreciating  paper  rubles  were 
failing  to  perform  one  of  the  neeessarv 
functions  of  money.  They  were  serving 
well  enough  as  a  means  of  exchange,  but 
not  as  a  store  of  value.  For  example, 
industrial  concerns  did  not  dnre  hold  them 
as  cash  reserve*,  next  week  worth  only  half 
as  much  as  now. 

The  first  form  of  reserve*  in  Russia  were 
tangible  good*.  Warehouse*  wen*  tilled  to 
overflowing  with  these  eeonomic  reserve, 
put  in  a  form  which  could  not  depredate. 
Their  bulky  nature,  their  inconvenience 
and  non-exchange  ability  caused  them  to 
be  transferred  into  rhervonetzes  ns  soon  os 
the  latter  were  available. 

Now  Stresemann  purpose*  to  take  a  leaf 
from  Russia's  l»ook  and  issue  his  own  ehcr- 
vonetze*.  based  upon  the  gold  in  the 
Rcirhshank.  and  whatever  gold  he  can  get 
from  the  forced  loan  from  the  German 
industrials.  These  German  chcrvonctzes 
an*,  like  their  Russian  counterparts,  to  be 
exchangeable  for  paper  marks  at  the  ex¬ 
change  rates  of  the  day. 

All  government  taxes  and  all  payments 
for  government  service* — such  as  the  rail¬ 
road  and  telegraph— must  Ik*  made  in  the 
new  money,  which  will  thus  Ik*  kept  con¬ 
stantly  flowing  into  the  State.  A*  its 
revenues  exceed  its  expenses,  it  can  cease 
printing  paper  marks  and  destroy  a  por¬ 
tion  of  those  received  in  exchange  for  the 
new  money  handed  out. 

Nobody  knows  what  will  eventually 
happen  to  the  paper  marks.  In  France, 
after  the  revolution,  as  assignats  became 
more  and  more  worthless,  metal  money  re¬ 
turned  to  circulation  and  at  last  utterly 
destroyed  the  assignats. 

One  or  two  questions  occur  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  as  he  ponders  over 
this  financial  situation: 

Will  the  currency  Ik*  placed  upon  an  out' 
and-out  gold  basis?  That  is.  will  the  cur¬ 
rency.  as  in  the  United  States,  be  redeem¬ 
able  in  gold  on  demand,  without  question, 
to  any  amount?  Probably  not.  The  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  loss  of  all  the  gold  would  be  too 
great. 

If  Germany  attempted  to  go  upon  an 
out-and-out  gold  basis  the  attempt  would 
meet  with  efforts  at  redemption  from  per- 


,  sons  who  had  lost  confidence  anil  wou 
want  gold  merely  for  hoarding.  Gcrmar 
would  also  faee  the  problem  of  keeping  h> 
small  gold  supply  from  leaving  the  count r 

There  are,  of  course,  ways  of  securing  i 
least  a  relatively  stable  currency  wit  hoi 
the  outright  adoption  of  the  gold  stands r 
The  gold  exchange  standard  is  one  of  the* 
By  making  the  currency  redeemable  i 
dollar  credits  on  New  York,  for  exam  pi 
parity  could  Ik*  obtained  with  the  dollj 
without  the  danger  of  gold  withdrawals  f< 
hoarding.  Restriction*  could  Ik*  pla«-* 
about  gold  redemption.  If  these  arc  cai 
ri«*d  too  far,  however,  the  danger  of  a  dn 
count  would  loom  up  again. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  not 
the  London  .SWA-  Exchange  (ins rite  takiri 
from  German  sources  the  information  tin 
on  the  Moscow  Stock  Exchange  about 
per  cent,  of  the  business  was  done  it 
chervonetz.  The  chervonets  is  practical!* 
equivalent  to  the  pound  sterling. 


ARE  -BUSINESS  CYCLES”  A  MYTH? 
THIS  is  tho  question  asked  by  Tbt 
Southern  Lumberman  (Nashville), 
which  is  frankly  skcpticnl  about  the  widely 
held  theory  that  good  and  bail  times  come 
in  regularly  recurring  cycle*,  which  may  I-' 
approximately  figured  out  in  advance  by 
statistical  research.  It  actually  feels  that 
this  belief  in  "business  cycle*"  injures  the 
normal  ami  prosperous  progress  of  Imiiti* 
For  instance,  “the  recurrence  of  slack 
business  during  the  years  of  Presidential 
elections  show*  how  business  may  !*•  made 
to  slow  down  without  any  real  reason,  and 
demonstrates  the  dose  connection  between 
business  and  psychology."  Indeed,  "no 
matter  how  favorable  the  actual  economic 
conditions,  business  can  Ik*  made  to  slump 
if  enough  business  men  think  it  is  going  to 
slump;  and  if  enough  business  men  beBevo 
a  ‘cycle'  of  bail  business  is  impending,  then- 
will  certainly  ensue  a  cycle  of  bad  businm* 
The  Southern  Lumberman  thinks  there  i* 
food  for  thought  in  the  following  statement 
recently  made  by  The  Anglo-Amcncon 
Trade  Journal  (London): 

In  the  Middle  Age*  p<*stilence*  reoumd 
with  more  or  less  regularity  and  ravaged 
the  countries  of  Europe.  Doubtless  the 
meditative  theologian  of  those  time*,  much 
as  our  orthodox  political  economist*, 
worked  out  the  cycles  and  erected  them 
into  a  law.  Hut  when  drainage  was  laid 
dow-n.  pestilences  disappeared.  It  i«  p"*- 
sible  that  the  economic  cycles  which  work 
such  devastation  among  modern  nations 
may  likewise  yield  to  human  ingenuity. 
When  finance,  with  all  its  multiform  l»*r- 
ings  on  credit  and  price*,  is  made  into  a 
science,  it  is  possible  that  the  ecoMffik 
law  of  trade-cycles  may  be  found  to  I* 
no  law  at  all,  but  merely  an  expression  of 
man’s  present  ignorance  and  his  helpk.'*- 
ness  in  the  face  of  the  unknown. 
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Well  Secured  Bonds 

'  I  ’HE  speeding  up  of  business  earlier  in  the  year,  drawing  money 
A  from  permanent  investment  channels  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  recession  in  bond  prices  to  levels  much  below  those  of  a  year 
ago.  The  present  market  valuations  of  many  good  bonds  afford  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  safe  investment  and  high  income. 

An  Outstanding  Value 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

.  ' 

FOREIGN 

x'pi'  inb'T  12.— Germany  i'  ready  to  Rive  j 
guaranties*,  swmvil  l»y  private  pr»|ierty. 
in  order  to  procure  the  freedom  of  the  [ 
Ruhr,  says  ('huneellor  Strosemann  in  an 
address  in  Herlin. 

What  is  reported  to  1m>  an  official  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  earthquake  casualties  in 
Japan  estimates  tin-  dead,  injured  and 
missing  at  1,350,749.  Ii  is  also  esti- 
mated  that  a  total  of  915.824  house* 
were  destroyed. 

September  13.-  Captain  General  Primo 
Rivera,  of  Barcelona,  heads  a  military 
movement  in  Spain  which  iwizcn  the  > 
pins  of  government. 

A  note  from  the  Council  or  Ambassador* 
to  Athens  and  Geneva  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain  the  promise  of  Premier  Mussolini 
to  evacuate  Corfu  on  October  1. 

Tokyo  passes  through  the  first  night  free 
from  earthquake  shocks  since  Septem¬ 
ber  I.  More  than  one  thousand  shocks, 
ii  is  estimated,  were  felt  during  the 
week. 

S-ptcmhcr  14.  —The  revolt  started  by  Cap¬ 
tain  General  Primo  Biveruat  Barcelona 
eiilminates  in  the  resignation  of  the 
S punish  Cabinet  and  the  setting  up  of  n 
military  directorate,  with  the  constant  of 
King  Alfonso. 

I’r  inicr  Mussolini  postpones  the  threat¬ 
ened  seizure  of  Fiume,  to  have  taken 
| ilner  oil  September  15.  Ill  fax  or  of 
direct  negotiation*  with  the  Jugo¬ 
slav  Government. 

SptMnher  15.-  The  Itnliun  and  Jugo¬ 
slav  Go\ ernnients  file  with  the  Seen- 
Wiry  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
treaty  of  Uapallo.  signed  in  1920.  nn*l 
the  eotnplenieiitary  convention  of  Santa 
Margherita  of  1922,  xxhieh  provide  the 
terms  of  set l lenient  of  the  Hume  ques¬ 
tion.  This  action  is  sail!  to  indicate 
that  the  controversy  will  !n>  settled 
by  direct  negotiation,  with  possible 
u|»|s-al  to  the  World  Court. 

Sentemlmr  Hi.— "We  hold  guaranties  and 
we  shall  keep  them  until  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  satisfaction."  says  Premier  Poin¬ 
care,  referring  to  the  Ruhr  situation  in 
an  address  in  the  Meuse  village  of  Dun. 

King  Alfonso  sign*  a  decree  dissolving  the 
Spanish  Parliament.  The  country  is 
reported  quiet. 

The  government  of  the  independent  State 
of  Fiume  resigns,  and  Geueral  t  iiurdino. 
third  in  command  of  the  Italian  Army, 
is  appointed  Military  Governor. 

A  lid  sir  riot  at  Dortmund.  Germany,  re¬ 
sults  in  the  killing  of  two  and  the  wound¬ 
ing  of  seven  people  by  the  police. 

Sept einlxT  17. — Twelve  persons  are  re-  j 
ported  killed  and  fifteen  wounded  during 
a  demonstration  against  the  high  cost 
of  food  nt  Sorau.  Germany. 

•S'ptemtK-r  is. — Fortner  Premier  Salandra 
of  Italy,  addressing  the  Council  of  the 
league  Of  Nations  refuses  to  acknowj- 
edge  that  the  question  of  the  League's 
competency  in  the  Greco-1  talian  issue 
can  lie  raised.  because  the  incident  has 
been  settled.  Italy,  however,  he  says, 
will  agree  that  the  question  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  interpretation  of  the  Covenant  Im* 
left  to  authorized  persons. 

Temporary  barracks  erected  for  the 
earthquake  refugees  at  Yokohama  were 
Hooded  during  a  terrific  storm  on 
September  15.  it  is  reported,  and  5.000 
persons  are  missing. 

Crewe  begins  making  amends  for  the 
assassination  of  the  Italian  members  of 
the  Allied  Albanian  boundary  commis¬ 
sion.  by  expressing  official  apologies  to 
the  British.  French,  and  Italian  Govern¬ 
ments  at  their  respective  legations. 


The  First  and  Refunding  I'Aty 
Gold  Bond*,  Series  A.  of  the 
EmpireGasand  Fuel  Company 
are  now  selling  to  yield  over 
8 ‘fc  .This  Compan  y  is  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  high-grade 
re  finable  crude  oil  in  this 
country.and  constitutes  a  com¬ 
plete  cycle  in  the  oil  industry 
—  production,  transportation, 
refining  and  marketing.  It  also 
owns  and  operates  an  impor¬ 
tant  natural  gas  system. 

Increased  Property  Value 
—Since  November  30, 1921, 
(the  condition  of  the  Company 
as  of  which  date  being  the  basis 
of  the  Series  A  financing]  there 
has  been  expended  for  proper¬ 
ties  and  developments  to  May 
1, 1923,  more  than  $12,000,000 

with  a  net  increase  in  bonded 
debt  of  only  $5.24 1 ,700.  Repro¬ 
duct  ion  cost,  new,  of  physical 
properties  is  now  in  excess  of 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

201  South  U  S*0«  Sc  M  Wall  Sc 

DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS 

601  Gra-old  Sc  319  North  fourth  Sc 

All  UflKntcUi  herein  are  official 


$200,000,000  —  more  than 

three  times  total  bonded  debt. 

Increased  Earnings— Net 
earning*  available  for  interest, 
for  the  year  ended  May  31, 
1923,  were  $12.901377  in  con¬ 
trast  with  $6341390  for  the 
year  ended  November  30, 1921. 
Earnings,  applicable  to  bond 
interest,  for  five  years  ended 
Nov.  30, 1922,  ns  independent¬ 
ly  audited,  averaged  annually 
$16.507365;  annual  interest  on 
all  bonds  now  outstanding, 

$4,397,415. 

Sinking  Fund,  operative 
quarterly,  will  require  the  re¬ 
tirement  by  call  (if  not  obtain¬ 
able  by  purchase  at  a  lower 
figure]  at  107  to  May  1,  1924, 
thereafter  at  Yi(fo  less  for  each 
expired  year  or  part  thereof  but 
at  par  in  last  six  months,  of 
about  60%  of  the  issue  by  ma¬ 
turity. 


PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

100  Souih  Dro*d  Sc  82  Devonshire  Sc 

MINNEAPOLIS  MILWAUKEE 

610  Second  Ave.,  South  425  Eut  Water  St. 


based  on  information  which  ur  regard  as  reliable ,  and,  while  u*c 
do  not  guarantee  t hem.  we  outsell**  hate  relied  upon  fKrm  in  the  pure  hate  of  this  security 


A  14 -Year  Bond,  Listed 
on  the  New  \brk  Stock  Exchange 

Due  in  1937,  these  bonds  arc  callable  only  at  a  liberal  premium.  They  are 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  issued  in  $1000,  $500  and 
$100  denominations.  As  one  ol  the  principal  underwriters  of  this  issue, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  properties  and  business  of  the  Empire  Gas  and 
Fuel  Company,  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any  further  information  which 
investors  may  desire  and  fill  orders  for  the  bonds  at  the  market. 

In  our  opinion,  these  bonds  are  well  secured  and  safeguarded  and,  at  the 
present  quotation,  afford  an  opportunity  for  theofctainmcnt  of  high  income 
which  is  seldom  available  among  conservative  investments. 

Price,  at  the  market,  to  yield  over  8% 

Send  for  fully  descriptive  circular  249 

HALSEY,  STUART  &,  CO. 

INCORPORATED 
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What  Pictures  Would  You 
Like  to  See  On  the  Screen? 


MOST  motion  picture  exhibitors  are  first  of  all 
business  men.  They  are  animated  by  the 
same  desire  that  men  in  other  businesses  are.  They 
are  selling  a  product  to  the  public — entertainment — 
and  the  more  popular  their  entertainment,  the 
more  successful  their  business.  They  wish  first  of 
all  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants,  and  if  they 
knew  definitely  just  what  it  did  want,  their  cares 
would  be  over.  Therefore  it  is  up  to  the  public  to 
let  the  manager  know  what  it  wunts.  If  you  wish 
to  see  a  certain  picture,  make  your  wish  known  to 
the  manager,  write  him  a  card,  or  better  yet.  ask  at 
the  box-office  when  such  and  such  a  picture  will  be 
shown.  You  are  sure  to  get  action. 


ALBRIGHT 

RUBBERSET 

the  world's  stand  u  r  d 

SHAVING  BRUSH 


While  there  arc  thousands  of  theaters  now  showing 
“The  Literary  Digest  Fun  From  the  Press,”  it  may 
not  have  been  shown  in  your  locality.  Tell  the  local 
manager  about  it  and  we  are  certain  that  after  you 
have  seen  this  little  reel  you  will  congratulate  your¬ 
self  for  having  made  it  possible  for  yourself  and 
friends  to  have  had  ten  minutes  of  clean  fun. 
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America’s  Favorite 
.  Shaving  Brush 

THE  toughest  beard  yields 
before  a  Rubberset  brush. 
Rubberset's  fine,  full  bristles 
whip  up  a  generous  lather. 

Rubbing  in  the  lather  with 
the  fingers  is  needless. 

Rubberset  bristles  are  grip¬ 
ped  everlastingly  in  hard  rub¬ 
ber.  Thousands  of  men  who 
bought  their  Rubbersets  in 
1888  still  take  pride  in  their 
speedy  comfort. 

Any  Rubberset.  whether  it’s 
35c  or  $25.  is  guaranteed  —  un¬ 
conditionally.  Get  one  and  start 
your  shaves  a  swifter,  easier 
way.  Made  by  Rubberset  Com¬ 
pany.  Newark.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


DOMESTIC 

September  12. — Since  the  Prohibition  law 
went  into  effect,  January  10,  1020.  more 
than  90,000  cases  have  been  terminated 
in  the  United  States  courts,  with 
72.489 convictions  and  linos  aggrega  t  >"K 
812,367,600.  according  to  a  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  President  Coolidge  by  At¬ 
torney-General  Daugherty.  Jail  sen¬ 
tences  for  the  last  twenty-three  months 
total  more  than  3, 000  years. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads  re¬ 
port*  a  total  registration  of  motor 
vehicles  on  July  1  of  13,002,427.  an 
increase  of  704,0.12  since  January  1,  and 
of  9,489,431  in  the  last  six  and  u  liulf 
years. 

Governor  J.  C.  Walton  of  Oklahoma 
demands  the  resignation  of  the  jury 
commissioners  in  Tulsa  County,  and 
asks  a  committee  of  citizens  to  request 
the  sheriff  and  police  commissioners  t«» 
retire  ltecauw  of  their  alleged  Ku  Klux 
Klan  connections. 

September  13. — The  Communist  party  of 
America  lm*  a  membership,  direct  and 
auxiliary,  of  l.(NXI,(KM)  persons,  with 
interlocking  directorates  landing  it  to 
forty-five  national  organizations  and 
200  locul*.  according  to  an  article  made 
public  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

Attorney-General  Daugherty  advises  l*rvs- 
ident  Coolidge  that  the  Navy  can  l>© 
used  against  rum-running  only  by 
authority  of  Congress,  or  else  in  a 
national  emergency,  which  he  holds 
does  not  now  exist.  The  opinion  was 
requostud  by  the  lute  Resident  Har¬ 
ding. 

The  United  States  Coal  Commission  rec¬ 
ommends  s|K*cial  compulsory  investiga¬ 
tion  when  the  prospect  of  failure  to 
renew  an  agreement  in  the  bituminous 
coal-mine  fields  is  imminent,  so  that  the 
public  may  have  n  chance  to  be  heard 
l»efore  conflicts  arise. 

September  14. — Governor  Walton  of  Okla¬ 
homa  establishes  military  censorship 
over  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  an  afternoon 
paper. 

Throe  moro  destroyers  are  reported  to 
have  been  damaged  on  the  rock*  near 
Point  Arguello,  on  the  California  const, 
on  September  8,  when  seven  werw 
wrecked. 

September  1.1. — The  British  Government 
pays  to  the  American  treasury  831.- 
OSi.OOO  a*  the  last  instalment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  on  an  original  obliga¬ 
tion  of  $122,000,000,  borrowed  for  use 

in  India  during  l ho  wur. 

September  16.— Governor  Walton  pro¬ 
claims  martial  law  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma,  and  machine-guns  are  posted 
in  the  streets. 

President  Coolidge  issues  a  proclamation 
thanking  the  people  for  their  response? 
to  tho  appeal  for  relief  for  the  earth¬ 
quake  sufferers  in  Ja|Ntn. 

Septcmlnr  17.— Berkeley.  California,  i* 
swept  by  tire,  starting  in  the  brush  of  tho 
Contra  Costa  County  hill*,  and  moro 
than  a  thousand  houses,  including  more* 
than  half  of  the  faculty  buildings  of  tho 
University  of  California,  are  destroyed . 
The  property  loss  is  estimated  at 
8S.000.000. 

Septcmlnr  18. — Twenty-five  hundred  web 
pressmen  go  on  an  “outlaw"  strike  in 
New  York,  and  all  but  one  of  the  largo 
metropolitan  dailies  fail  to  appear. 
A  combination  paper  is  issued  by  tho 
dailies. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR  . 

To  deride  <| uni  ion »  concerning  Ihr  correct  av  o# 
word*  for  this  column,  the  Funk  A  W  agnail,  New 
-Unilnnl  Dirtionary  i>  con.ultrd  a*  a»l*t«r. 

Headers  ir  III  please  bear  In  mind  I  bat  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"O.  C.  K."  Watertown.  Wine.— (1)  To  kill  off 
Is  a  colloquialism  meaning  to  destroy,  exterminate. 
In  which  the  off  is  redundant.  The  use  is  rarely 
found  in  English  literature,  but  occur*  in  Drum¬ 
mond's  "Ascent  of  Man."  In  which  we  read, 
page  2tH,  "Nature  produce*  lUnew*  by  killing  off 
•  hn  unlit."  The  phrase  to  kill  off  lias  a  nautical 
significance,  which  is  recorded  In  .Smith's  "Sailor** 
Word  Hook."  In  which  It  I*  explained  u»  mean  "to 
remove  the  names  or  dead  ofllcera  from  the  navy 
list."  (2)  The  only  pronunciation  of  address  rrcott- 
nlxed  by  tlio  dictionaries  place*  the  strew,  upon  th<- 
last  syllable.  The  pronunciation  with  the  «lrr»« 
n I s >n  the  Hr«t  syllable  ad  dress  1*  a  common  error. 

"A.  W.."  New  York  City.— (1)  Cue  for  and 
not  to  In  the  sentence  you  subndl  This  i-ar«.. 
was  destined  tor  New  York."  <21  In  "The  table 
was  siilntltutcd  by  a  desk."  the  correct  iirrpiMi- 
tlon  to  two  I*  for  Instead  of  by  13)  The  »«>rd 
tonnage  can  Is'  uvd  In  the  sense  of  freight  n-mt  or 
freight  accommodation.  <Hee  definition  I  of 
tonnage  In  Funk  A  Wtosttt*  .Vrr  Standard  Ihc- 
tlonargl—"  1.  The  Internal  cuNc  capadly  of  a 
ve'.cl  cxprxiowtl  in  u»n».  2.  The  freight-carr)  Ing 
capacity  of  a  vcascl  as  estimated  In  Ions."  (41  The 
difference  between  sptak  and  talk  Is  ex  plain..  I  m 
follows;  "Talk  Is  to  utter  a  »uccr*»lua  of  connected 
worsts,  ordinarily  with  the  expectation  of  being 
listened  to.  .Sprit*  Is  to  give  articulate  utterance. 

even  to  a  single  word.  . . .  speak*  the 

word  of  command,  hut  dm*  not  talk  It."—  Ft  A 
W aonai.im  .Vnc  Standard  Dictionary,  page  2I0K. 

••().  II.  J.."  Washington.  I>.  c—  (I)  Tho  llmt 
public  arhnnl  rwtnhlishcd  In  Washington  was 
opened  In  IW)5.  under  an  net  to  ixtablbh  and  en¬ 
dow  u  "permanent  Institution  for  the  education 
of  youth"  enacted  by  the  City  rounell.  l>«*-enils-r. 
1  NO I.  The  llrst  school  In  the  district  to  which 
girl*  were  admitted  «u*  twlnbllshcd  In  George¬ 
town  In  1812.  ami  In  IHI4  a  similar  school  -e 
o|M  nesl  In  Washington.  (2)  The  llr*t  marriage 
that  took  place  In  the  White  lloum>  was  that  of 
l.ury  Payne,  widow  of  a  nephew  of  George  Wash- 
Ingion  and  slstcr-ln-law  of  President  Madixnn. 
who  was  married  to  Justice  Todd  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  March  II.  I'll. 

"J.  J.  W.."  New  York  City.— (1)  A ratify  Is  fre¬ 
quently  used  for  announce.  The  dHTertnee  t«- 
twren  these  wihs|b  Is  that  notify  Is  u*cd  with  rvfie- 
dice  to  Individuals  and  announce  to  things.  For 
example:  We  notify  a  man  tltat  Id*  Imlancc  Is 
overdrawn,  but  an  noun  re  the  publication  of  a 
book,  the  marriage  of  a  friend,  the  declaration  of 
war.  Sttify  means  "to  give  notice  to  (a  person). 
Inform  (him)  by  any  mean*."  Annouarr  means 
"to  itublish  the  Intelligence  of.  (to **lal tn  formally 
or  publicly." 

"II.  N.  I*.."  Topeka.  Kan*.— (I)  "  What  every 
schoolboy  Is  whipped  for  not  knowing."  as  u«*d 
by  Macaulay  Is  correct,  uhat  in  this  «n*e  I  icing 
equivalent  to  that  which.  (2)  Tho  hr  succeed,  tho 
he  succeeds,  noth  are  correct,  but  tin  tendency 
of  modern  English  I*  to  favor  tlx  Indicative  rather 
than  the  subjunctive  mode.  <3i  By  and  large  l*  a 
nautical  phrase,  meaning  "well  off  from  Ihc  wind." 
It.  U  lined  of  sailing  a  ship.  In  colloquial  *|ieech. 
It  meaiu  "In  all  respects;  In  every  way":  as  In. 
"  taking  It  by  and  large  It  L*  one  of  the  best  of  It* 
kind."  (t>  The  difference  between  prohibition 
and  Inhibition  lies  In  the  fact  that  prohibition  1* 
tho  act  of  preventing,  usually  a*  applied  by  one 
person  or  agency  to  another  with  *|iecuil  reference 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  Klghu*  nth  Amend¬ 
ment.  Inhibition  Is  the  act  of  restricting  nr  re¬ 
pressing.  usually  Implying  a  more  pn«dve  ten¬ 
th  ncy.  /VnAlbMfon  Implies  active  effort.  Inhibi¬ 
tion  Is  frequently  used  In  physio  logy  and  |**ychol- 
t>gy  to  Indicate  the  checking  of  one  nervous  Im¬ 
pulse  or  mental  process  by  another,  as  taking 
place  In  the  brain  of  a  subject.  Inhibition  may  l>e 
Interpreted  as  meaning  "something  tending  to 
prevent":  prohibition,  as  "some tiling  designed  to 
prevent."  (5)  Par  etcellrnce  means  "  By  virtue 
of  the  highest  excellence,  beyond  comparison.  * 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


)  West  in /house  Special  and  Wuhto  Special  are 

other  batteries  having  full  Wcstinghouse  quality, 
fcut  shorter  guarantees  and  lower  prices.  There's  a 
Westinghoutc  battery  for  every  car  and  purse. 
Servict  everywhere. 

WESTINGHOUSE  UNION  BATTERY  CO..  Swiaavala, 


MONTHS 

INSURED 

^SERVICE/ 


Night — miles  from  town — a  fel¬ 
low-motorist  with  a  "dead"  gen¬ 
erator  and  a  discharged  battery. 
You,  with  brightly  glowing  lights, 
snappy  ignition  and  the  compla¬ 
cency  which  comes  from  knowing 
you’ve  a  Westinghouse  Standard 
Battery  in  your  car.  That’s  when 
you'll  fully  appreciate  its  OVER¬ 
SIZE  capacity,  its  18  months’  in¬ 
sured  service — and  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  finest  battery  Westinghouse 
can  build. 


Each  Ilgalr  Unit  cooatl- 
tules  a  separate  healer 
or  cabinet,  eoc’.cotng  an 
llg  Self-Cooled  Motor 
Propeller  Fanandaaeriea 
of  heating  coils  which 
are  supplied  with  steam 
or  hot  water.  In  warm 
weather  Ilgalr  Unit 
Heaters  can  be  used  for 
cooling  by  re-circulating 
air  without  heat. 

Write  fa'  eomprthen - 
uie  til  nitrated  litera¬ 
ture.  Layout!  and  e tu¬ 
rn  at tt  ivi/l  be  tubm  tiled 
tcithout  obligation  thru 
cur  neareit branch  office 


Ilgair  Unit  Heaters 

Raise  Temperature  40°  in  19%  Minutes 


MR.  Edmunds,  manager  of  the  De 
way  >aye-"by  actual  test  the  1 1X5 AIR 
•tailed  m  our  new  building,  raxed  the  tempi 


to  .0 


tiding. 

Uy  IV  , 


Denver  &  Interurban  Rail- 
Unit  Heater*,  recently  In¬ 
temperature  from  below  freezing 


This  is  an  example  of  how  Ilgair  Unit  Heaters  quickly  dis¬ 
tribute  the  h»*t  waves  over  a  maximum  area.  And  as  mart  industrial 
plants  operate  but  8  hours  out  of  Z4.  this  Ilgair  method  of  heating  mean* 
a  big  saving  in  fuel  during  the  over  night  »hut  down,  enabling  you  to 
drop  to  a  low  temperature  at  night  and  promptly  return  to  a  comfortable 


In  practising  economy  and  seeking  an  efficient  and  flexible 
method  of  heating,  over  *"0  representative  concern*  have  In* tailed  eome 
four  thousand  different  Ilgair  Unit  Heater*.  The  Morton  Salt  Company 
Operate M  —  Ford  Motor  Company  u*e  200  —  Montgomery  Word  &  Com¬ 
pany  IS  -  Brunswick- Balkc  18  -  Case  Plow  Works  81. 


Ilg  Electric/Ventilating  CO. 

V.  2857  No.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


y#  STORES- FACTORIES- 
'  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS- THEATRES* 
RESTAURANTS  HOUSES- ETC- 


THE  -  SPICE  -  OF  ’.LIFE 


— 12 


Unnecessary.  —  Mr.  Prssv  —  ‘Here.  Merely  Misplaced. — "Johnny,  you've  They  Had ’Em. — "What  have  you  in  the 
waiter,  bring  me  a  spoon  for  my  coffee."  been  lighting  again  and  lost  all  your  teeth."  shape  of  cucumbers  this  morning?*'  asked 
Waiter — ' "Sorry,  sir.  but  we  don't  sene  "N'aw.  I  got  'em  all  in  my  pocket." —  the  customer  of  the  new  grocery  clerk, 
them — the  music  hen1  is  so  stirring.” —  S onto  Ft  «Vei r  Mr  neon.  "Nothing  but  banauas,  ma'am,"  was 

lludtonian. _  _  then-ply. — Christian  Register. 

Where  Time  Is  Money.— Hockewife —  - 

About  One  in  a  Million. — Then1  an-  "What!  Twenty  thousand  marks?  I  only  A  Great  Mixer. — 

13,002,427  n*gisteml  motor  cars  in  the  paid  10.000  last  time!"  TO-DAY 

United  States,  according  to  Washington  Shopman — "Ah.  that  was  in  the  good  LOOK  AT  THE  WOULD.  IT’S  ALL 

statistics,  so  you  can  figure  out  what  your  old  times  —  half  an  hour  ago!" — I'lk  MIXED  UP.  BY  ARTHUR  BRISBANE. 

own  eliance  of  finding  a  parking  space  is. —  (Berlin).  _  — //coding  of  a  well-known  column  in  a 

Detroit  Free  Fret*.  recent  ittue  of  the  Sew  York  American. 

Heavy  Upkeep.—  Doctor—" Your  wife  - 

need-  a  holiday  at  a  Spa."  Foolish  Question. — A  young  lady  ontored 

Hchband — "Indeed!  I'd  like  you  to  a  fur  store  and  a  polite  salesman  came  for- 
know  that  I  could  get  a  brand-new  wife  ward. 

f«*r  far  I*-**  than  she  costs  me  f«»r  repairs." —  "I  want  to  get  a  muff,”  she  said. 

Hrepnen  (Christiania).  "Yna'm,"  said  the  salesman.  "Wlmtfur?" 

The  young  lady  looked 

-  surprized. 

.  t  "Why,"  she  said,  "to 

V.  keep  my  hantls  warm. 

m  of  «^«r *»•!"  —  Pittsburgh 


These 


Philadelphia  Turns 

epicure  to  the  bright  Philadelphia  girl, 
"are  snails.  I  suppose  Philadelphia  people 
don't  cat  them  for  fear  of  cannibalism." 

"Oh,  no,"  was  the  answer;  "it  isn’t 
that.  We  couldn't  catch 
thom."—  Washington  Star.  t 


The  Queered  Excuse. — 

"I'm  sorry  your  mother 
can't  come,  Winnie.  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  extra 

ticket'" 

"Oh.  give  it  to  the 
man  you  go  out  to  meet 
in  the  Intervals.  George; 
then  hi-  can  come  and  sit 
with  us!" — The  Humorist 
(London). 


There  Arc  Giants  In 
These  Days.—  Hayesvillo 
bus  a  splendid  surfaced 
road  to  the  State  line  and 
in  the  whole  south  land. 
The  little  village  has  a 
population  of  .‘100  very 
progressive  people,  with 
un  altitude  of  1.7S0  feet. 
—  Andrews  ( V.  C.)  Tri- 
Country  Xewt. 


I’p-to-Onlc  Prophet. — 

Nahum  is  said  to  have 
written  his  prophecies 
2,035  years  ago.  but  he 
must  have  had  to-day  in 
mind  when  he  wrote: 
"The  chariots  shall  rage 
in  the  streets,  they  shall 
jostle  one  against  the 
other  in  the  broad 
ways:  they  shall  seem 
like  torches,  they  shall 
run  like  the  lightning*."- 


His  Trouble, —  Minis¬ 
ter—  "Come,  come,  my 
friend,  try  to  lead  n  let¬ 
ter  life.  Why,  you  are 
continually  bn-aking  one 
of  the  Commandment*." 

His  Friend—  "Nope, 
par-on,  I  don't  have  any 
trouble  with  n  single  ono 

Truthful  Man. — Little  EnolisbGikl (at  of  the  Commandments.  It's  the  amend- 
hreakfast ) — “Why  does  the  milkman  call  monts  that  I  simply  can't  keep."  — 
True  Enough. — "Young  man,"  said  the  I  ‘Milk- ho'  morning-'  Why  doesn't  he  Country  Gentleman. 

boss,  "you  told  mo  yesterday  afternoon  just  say  milk?"  - 

you  hod  an  engagement  with  your  dentist."  Wise  Sister— "That  shows  you  aren’t  The  Futurist.  —  "When  is  that  painter 
"Yes.  sir,  I  did."  educated.  If  you'd  learnt  French  you'd  coming  to  do  vour  house?" 

"Well,  I  saw  you  at  the  ball  game.”  know  tliat  ‘can*  means  water." — Boston  "Always  to-rnorrow.  I  guess  he's  ono 

"Yes,  sir.  The  tall  man  sitting  next  to  Transcript.  _  of  those  Futurists  we  hear  about." — 

me  was  my  deutist." — Boston  Transcript.  A* ew  Haven  Register. 

Double  Disappointment.—  It  OB  a  L  Mao-  - 

ISTBATE— "I'll  have  to  fine  ye  a  dollar.  Jeff."  No  Sordid  Limitations.— "Rafferty,"  cx- 

Jtrr— "I’ll  have  to  borrow  it  off'n  ye.  claimed  Mr.  Dolan,  "your  boy  threw  a 
Jedge."  lump  of  coal  at  my  boy!" 

Rubai. Magistrate — "Great  Snakes!  It  "That's  a  Rafferty  for  you!  When  ho 
was  only  to  git  a  dollar  that  1  was  fining  feels  there's  a  principle  at  stake,  he  doesn't 
ye.  Git  out!  Ye  ain't  guilty,  anyway." —  think  of  expense." — Washington  Star. 

Regina  ( Canada )  Leader.  - 

Changing  the  Nationality. — A  lady  out 
shopping  one  day  entered  n  butcher's  shop 
and  asked  for  a  sheep's  head.  She  em¬ 
phatically  stated  that  she  mart  have 
English  mutton. 

"Sorry,  mum,”  replied  the  butcher,  "wo 


1‘KOBABLB  ORIGIN  OK  THE  FIGURE-HEAD  IDEA 


Funeh  i  London  * 


Forrcast 


The  Overflowing  Slein 

A  Sound.  Elephant  lM>aten  with  candy 
and  little  pops  and  chews  all  bolts  and  reck¬ 
less  little  rats,  this  is  this. 

Custard.  Custard  is  this.  It  has  aches, 
aches  when.  Not  to  be.  Not  to  be  nar¬ 
rowly.  This  makes  a  whole  little  hill. — 
Excerpts  from  the  poetic  works  of  Gertrude 
Stein. 

Raspberries.  Maybe  also,  also  running 
luscious  and  daring  |>eanuts  exploding  all 
shells  and  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  noises  that's 
that. 

Bananas.  Yes.  we  have  no  and  polar 
hears  scratching  their  hacks  with  ice  picks, 
who  cares? 

Gin.  Pink  lizards  shimmying  and 
TNT  with  lilies  and  flat  tires.  It  broke. 
Broke  bravely  and  tender  water  moccasins 
weeping. 

If  this  be  reason,  make  the  most  of  it. — 
Xrw  York  Sun  and  Globe. 


The  Cabbage  and  the  Pot.— A  Cali¬ 
fornian  and  a  New  Englander  were  match¬ 
ing  stories. 

"Why.”  said  the  Californian,  "wo  grow 
cabliage  so  big  that  an  army  of  soldiers 
can  camp  under  one." 

"That's  nothing,"  -aid  the  New  En- 
j  glander.  "wc  make  copper  kettles  in  New 
England  so  big  that  a  thousand  men  can 
be  riveting  one  and  yet  be  so  far  apart 
they  can't  h«ar  each  other’s  hammer." 

I  "Go  on."  mid  the  Californian,  "what 
would  any  one  us*1  a  kettle  of  t bat  size  for?" 

"Why.  to  l>oil  your  California  cabbage 
•  in."  said  the  New  Englander. — Boston  Globe. 


W£ID 


R«*lul»*l  St 
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These  Firms  Weld  at 
the  Critical  Point 


A  Few  Famous  Users 


Where  it  “i-ei  loccthcr"— that  i,  ihe  critical  point  in  any  article 
mack*  from  ir-  >n  <  -r  steel. 

That  it  tlic  place  where  the  c«nt  of  manufacture  bruin*  to  pile  up 
-that  i*  the  place  where  .trcriiMh  and  quality  are  put  into  it  or  left 
<  ut  that  it  the  |  lace  for  tltant  an  trs/Jinf. 

The  electric  arc  will  tale  two  piece*  of  itecl  any  she  pc  <*r  title  and 
rrrlt  them  topeth.  r  into  one.  %,4id.  flawless  unit.  It  will  do  the  work 
at  far  loner  coil  than  incline,  hiaxinc  of  any  other  joining  ptOCCM. 
It  will  vi\c  a  sttvnccr,  smoother,  Itcttcr  l.iokini*  article  when  it  it 
(inithrd 

■'III  it*  u • 

Time  i*  practically  no  line  <>f  ttcel  product*  where  the  leader* 
are  i,  '  urine  arc  wrldinc  at  savimrs  of  2<  to  "5  per  cent  over  former 
I'ctL'-dr.  Ia«k  at  the  lit!  and  tec. 

Have  j on  ihourht  rnoi.ch  about  this  critical  p  int  in  your  product 
— iIk  place  where  it  “roc*  torcther*"? 

Why  not  one  of  oUr  Ucldinc  I  ncineen  on  the  job  and  let 
I  on  1*11  nas  wlirihrr  pci  can  t<*e  crUnr  and  if  to  b  -w  much  it  *  ill 
saver  His  service  will  he  without  cost  to  you. 


THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

General  Offtcet  and  Factory:  Cleveland,  Ohio 
The  Lincoln  tlwtric  Company  of  Cnnifdo,  Ltd..  Toronto  Montrcol 
l.urop#«n  Rvprr«mtatlT»ii  All«n-Limtl4tt,  Ltd..  London 
M jnufactur+r*  at* o  af  fAr  Famou * 


mcm  n<mm 


Branch  Office  ■ 

li  Worth. 
H  l/“.\ncilc- 
Mini».t«>U- 


New  York  City 


Bufiit'i 

Ouriwte.  K.  C 


Tens 


by  Google 


Oil  Krllni'dr* 


Sint  rums 

An-.**  «n  A  Tin  1-1 ... 
(‘••Oralr  MH  Cl<a«Ml< 

lllllhtH  ster|  I  .. 

*  I  Jo<li|in  *«•»!  • 


\ui«»ni«Mtc  uml  I'«ru 
rtiait 


It  Sllrf  anti  lurth 

Muntifdiiurrf  % 

Gillcrt  IMrli^r  Mfc  Co 
Win  (.f*v**t  r,»iii 
I*.  in!*  tint  hull  Wnfk* 
S.  h  IhtVufM  i). 

mill  tOf*  others 


l«  tllm.il. 


Oorral  tVr» 

In'*  tnjlwiful  ILr«r«|i 

lhrnnt«l(ilt*M4h  iu 

C  it 

Vork  <4fr  A  Uct  C 

AbtHtmi  R  iHsaf.  r  r. 

1C  I  t»«|Vnl  llrNrr 
X  I  u. 

It  F.  «-i.-trK»»  IV 
LrM*h  IVnUo.l  C> 
i  •• 

fWnerd  Ftn*  F«i»nc» 

<  o 

Tt^  MoMniii  l_- o  01 

w  .  t  0 

j  w  .  ff rr-v  \|(«  r„ 
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Haulers’  Testimony  Sets  Value 


These  typical  experiences  of  GMC  users 
with  the  now  famous  GMC  Two-Range 
Transmission  give  the  final  word  of  ap¬ 
proval  to  this  extraordinary  advance  in 
motor  truck  design. 

Representative  of  the  opinion  of  thous¬ 


ands  of  haulers,  they  tell  in  terms  of 
actual  accomplishment  how  more  road 
speed  and  greater  pulling  power,  in  the 
same  truck,  enable  GMC  trucks  to  go 
places  and  do  work  not  otherwise 
possible. 


Ws  have  used  CMC  2 -ton  motor 
trucks  continuously  since  HIS.  These 
trucks  have  boon  used  larval?  (or  long 
dlslanca  hauling.  In  November,  1*22 
we  put  Into  service  a  K-41  modal.  2-ton 
capacity,  and  altar  ala  months  o I  ser¬ 
vice  with  this  truck  we  bellrva  that 
this  truck  Is  the  best  motor  truck  ever 
built.  We  could  give  you  many  In¬ 
stances  o#  hard  pulling  negotiated  with 
this  truck  that  we  know  would  be 
physically  impossible  In  any  motor 
truck  with  only  a  4-speed  transmission. 
On  a  stralght-away  we  are  able  to  tra¬ 
vel  at  IS  mllee  an  hour  without  vibra¬ 
tion  or  racing  the  engine  and  on  solid 
tires. 

— W.  M.  HACEMAN. 

Shelby.  Ohio. 


We  were  hauling  cement  with  our 
Model  K-41.  two  ton  CMC  to  the  school 
house  at  Marl Ineburg,  Indiana. located 
on  the  top  el  a  hill,  and  Is  mighty  mean 
to  get  to  with  a  heavy  load,  for  the 
grade  Is  very  steep  and  the  roe 
a  sharp  turn. 

A - 2  ■  ,-ton  truck  pulling  the  as 

load  as  the  CMC  quit  and  could 
make  the  grade.  After  taking  off  about 
one-lhird  of  the  load  It  could  not  do 
much  better.  They  took  oil  neerly 
half  the  original  load  before  It  could 
climb  that  hlU. 

As  for  my  CMC,  It  went  right  along. 
My  driver  put  It  In  low-low,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me.  It  simply  walked  up  that  steep 
grade  as  steady  as  though  It  were  pull¬ 
ing  on  the  level. 

— C.  E.  BIER  LEY  A  SON. 

Pekin,  Ind. 


The  wonderful  performance  of  our 
fleet— the  CMC  trucks— which  consists 
of  one  two-ton  truck,  two  three  and  a 
half-ton  trucks,  and  three  five  ton 
trucks— urges  me  to  espraas  my  pleas¬ 
ure  In  having  them  part  of  our  equip¬ 
ment.  I  may  state  that  the  operating 
coat  Is  amaaingly  low.  The  two-range 
transmission,  removable  cylinder  walls 
and  the  accessibility  for  readjustment 
and  displacement  are  features,  to  my 
mind,  which  go  to  make  truck  con¬ 
struction  as  near  100'J  as  Is  possible. 

I  have  found  the  CMC  to  be  all  It  la 
represented  to  be  and  answers  our  pur¬ 
pose  thoroughly.  Wo  have  had  ■  beo— 
lutely  uninterrupted  service,  which, 
you  will  agree  with  me.  Is  a  broad  state¬ 
ment  to  make. 

—CRANE  ICE  CREAM  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company—  Pontiac,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
In  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

General  Motors  Truck  Company  of  Canada.  Limited.  Oshau-a.  Ontario 

GMC  Truck  Chassis  list  at  the  factory  as  follows:  I -Ton.  SI  293: 

2-Ton.  S2J73:  3ii-Ton.  S3 600;  5-Ton.  S39S0:  Tax  to  he  added . 

General  Motors  Trades 
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NATIONAL 

MAZDA 


LAMPS 
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for  Automobiles 


ZDA  LAMPS 


Buy  Extra  Lamps 
in  the  Handy  Kit 


Extra  auto  lamps!  You  never  know  when  you'll 
need  one,  any  more  than  you  know  when  your 
spare  tire  will  be  called  into  service. 

The  National  Mazda  auto  lamp  kit  provides 
for  replacement  of  headlights,  instrument,  tail  or 
stop  lamps.  Five  lamps  in  a  convenient  carton 
that  can  be  dropped  into  a  side  pocket  and  kept 
safe  for  emergencies. 

Buy  a  kit  of  lamps  today  from  the  National 
Mazda  lamp  dealer.  On  his  counter,  in  the  con* 
taincr  shown  above,  you'll  find  a  kit  of  National 
Mazda  lamps  selected  for  your  car.  They're 
standard  equipment  on  80%  of  all  cars. 
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What!  Company  in  the  cellar! 


Yes.  indeed.  Invite  them  down.  No 
reason  why  they  shouldn't  see  the 
cellar  if  you  have  an  Ideal  TYPE  A 
Heat  Machine. 

The  Ideal  TYPE  A  being  itself  so  clean 
and  handsome,  has  caused  hundreds  of  cellars 
to  be  cleaned  up  and  dressed  up;  it  has  turned 
the  wasted  part  of  the  home  into  a  usable 
and  useful  part. 

“It  is  the  most  efficient  heating  plant  on  the 
market,  and  is  very  easily  kept  clean."  writes 


Leland  H  Lyon,  New  York  architect,  whose 
home  is  in  New  Rochelle,  N. Y. 

“Many  men.  when  visiting  me.  are  amazed 
that  the  room  in  which  the  Ideal  TYPE  A 
stands  should  be  so  entirely  free  from  gas  or 
dust.  I  have  several  electrical  devices  in  the 
same  room  and  there  is.  at  no  time,  any  appre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  dust  on  the  motors." 

Why  not,  like  Mr.  Lyon,  add  another  floor 
• — the  cellar — to  the  serviceable  part  of  your 
home?  The  Ideal  TYPE  A  will  do  it,  and  will 
pay  bac\  its  cost  m  the  fuel  it  saves. 


Send  to  either  address  below  for  an  ill  unrated  booklet 
which  tells  the  whole  story 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  AMERICA Radiators  for  every  heating  need 
104  West  42ND  Street,  New  Yorr  Dept.  107  816  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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DO  NOT  CIRCULATE 
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DO  NOT  REMOVE 
OR 
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